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CHRONIC   INFLAMMATION, 

INFILTRATION,    AND    ULCERATION    OF   THE 

EXTERNAL  GENITALS  OF  WOMEN, 

WITH  A   CONSIDERATION  OF  THE 
QUESTION  OF  ESTHIOMENE,  OR  LUPUS,  OF  THESE  PARTS.* 

By   R.   W.   TAYLOR,    M.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF   DERMATOLOGY   IN  THE   NEW   TORK  POST-GRADUATE 
MEDICAL  school;   SURGEON  TO  CHARITY  HOSPITAL,  NEW  TORK. 

In  the  year  1849  Huguier  published  a  paper  in  which 
he  detailed  nine  cases  of  hypertrophic  and  ulcerative  vulvar 
disease,  and  from  his  studies  of  them  he  elaborated  a  disease 
which  he  called  esthiomene.  This  disease  he  considered  to 
be  essentially  a  lupus,  but  he  preferred  to  designate  it  es- 
thiomene when  it  occurred  about  the  female  genitals,  and 
lupus  when  found  upon  the  face.  He  gavea  fanciful  sketch 
of  what  he  regarded  as  topographical  and  pathological  si- 
militudes between  the  human  face  and  the  configuration  of 
the  external  female  genitalia,  and,  having  classic  authority 
for  the  statement  that  lupus  appeared  on  the  former,  he 
made  bold  to  claim  that  ail  non-raalignant,  hypertrophic, 
and  ulcerative  lesions  found  upon  the  latter  were  of  neces- 
sity lupus,  or,  as  he  euphoniously  called  it,  esthiomene. 
When  I  state  that  it  is  very  probable  that  most  of  his  cases 
were  those  of  old  syphilis,  that  their  .etiology  was  wholly 
unexplored,  and  that  the  clinical  history  of  the  fanciful 
disease  was  given  in  a  most  positive  manner,  though  based 
only  on  crude  and  far-reaching  assumptions,  it  seems  won- 
derful that  his  lucubrations  were  entertained  by  educated 
men.  Yet  even  to-day,  though  there  are  a  few  dissenters, 
there  are  very  many  believers  in  a  morbid  entity  which  they 
call  lupus  or  the  esthiomene  of  Huguier.  I  do  not  know  in 
all  medical  history  of  an  essay  founded  on  gross  error  and  pure 
assumption  which  has  had  such  influence  for  so  many  years 
in  molding  medical  opinion,  not  only  in  France  but  in  other 
countries. 

In  England,  West,  Matthews  Duncan,  Angus  Macdonald, 
and  others  have  published  papers  describing  lupus  of  the 
female  genitals,  and,  though  they  do  not  use  Huguier's  ap- 
pellation, but  its  equivalent,  lupus,  the  influence  of  his  teach- 
ing is  seen  to  pervade  their  writings. 

In  America,  Huguier  had  until  recently  an  ardent  sup- 
porter in  the  late  Dr.  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  who  published  two 
notable  contributions  to  the  subject  of  these  vulvar  lesions. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  duty  to  criticise  adversely  a  living  author, 
and  it  is  painful  to  criticise  the  dead  whom  in  life  I  much 
respected,  but  science  knows  nothing  of  friendships.  There- 
fore it  is  with  much  reluctance  that  I  say  that  the  baneful 
influence  of  Huguier  was  transferred  to  this  country,  and 
was  much  intensified  by  Dr.  I.  E.  Taylor's  zealous  advocacy 
of  that  misguided  man's  errors.  In  reading  our  lamented 
friend's  memoirs,  one  can  but  wonder  how  such  an  eminent 
man  could  take  such  a  narrow  view  of  a  subject  and  see  only 
an  occult  disease  in  cases  of  simple  inflammation,  in  ordi- 


*  Read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  December  19,  1889. 


nary  vegetations,  in  syphilitic  processes,  and  even  in  malig- 
nant new  growths. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  can  not  speak  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  of  the  essay  of  Dr.  Grace  Peckham  on  ulcer- 
ative lesions  of  the  vulva,  or  of  her  handling  of  the  question 
of  lupus  or  esthiomene,  for  she  shows  so  much  zeal  and  in- 
dustry and  such  a  desire  for  light  and  truth.  An  attentive 
reading  of  her  paper  indicates  that  she  sees  that  Huguier 
alleged  too  much  and  was  probably  wrong  in  his  assump- 
tion, but  notwithstanding  that  the  specter  of  lupus  hangs 
over  her  and  she  does  not  bring  out  and  elaborate  the  strong 
points  which  her  case  really  offers. 

The  latest  Amercian  contributor  to  the  subject  is  my 
friend  Dr.  Hyde,  who  is  disposed  to  give  what  in  my  judg- 
ment is  too  great  an  importance  to  the  influence  of  syphilis 
in  the  causation  of  these  vulvar  lesions. 

In  Germany,  Huguier's  tenets  have  been  largely  received 
by  gynajcologists,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  a  systematic  con- 
sideration of  the  subjects  involved  in  them  by  German  au- 
thors, particularly  syphilographers  and  dermatologists. 

In  these  introductory  remarks  I  have  only  mentioned 
certain  authors  whose  contributions  we  may  say  are  land- 
marks, but  in  an  appended  bibliography  all  authors  and  pa- 
pers will  be  mentioned,  while  many  cases  will  be  criticised 
in  the  text. 

A  fair  presentment  of  the  views  held  to-day  regarding 
simple  (and  by  that  I  mean  all  processes  not  included  under 
the  head  of  malignant  degenerations)  hypertrophic  and  ul- 
cerative vulvar  lesions  is  as  follows  : 

1.  That  they  are  identical  with  lupus  or  the  esthiomene 
of  Huguier. 

2.  That  they  are  the  result  of  essential  and  specific 
syphilitic  processes. 

3.  That  they  are  the  result  of  some  indeterminate  ulcer- 
ative process. 

4.  That  certain  cases  may  be  the  result  of  tuberculous 
infection. 

It  may  be  further  added  that  certain  of  those  who  do 
not  accept  the  lupus  theory  look  upon  these  affections  as 
being  peculiar  and  even  extraordinary,  and  while  some  even 
regard  them  as  mysterious  and  specific,  they  only  indulge 
in  generalities  in  speaking  of  them. 

As  early  as  1870  I  saw  that  the  profession  in  general 
was  all  wrong  regarding  this  matter,  and  that  the  only  way 
to  get  at  the  truth  was  to  study  the  subject  cle  novo,  entirely 
untrammeled  by  the  views  and  theories  of  others.  The 
rich  venereal  field  of  Charity  Hospital  and  other  medical  po- 
sitions held  by  me  have  furnished  me  with  an  abundance  of 
material  upon  which  to  prosecute  these  studies.  I  have  also 
invoked  to  my  aid  the  talent  of  Dr.  Ira  Van  Gieson,  who 
has  done  the  auatonio-pathological  portion  of  this  essay. 

In  reaching  the  conclusions  here  given  I  would  say  that 
much  labor  and  time  have  been  spent  and  that  my  aim  has 
been  to  study  the  subject  upon  broad  ground  and  to  only 
accept  appearances  as  worthy  of  being  stated  as  facts  after 
they  had  long  been  thought  over  and  often  verified.  I  felt 
that,  on  making  such  a  radical  departure  as  was  necessary 
I  in  the  consideration  of  non-malignant  hypertrophies  and  ul- 
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cerations  of  the  viilvo-anal  region,  too  much  care  could  not  be 
taken  in  the  matter  of  clinical  study,  and  that  too  much 
thought  could  not  be  expended  upon  the  conclusions  derived 
from  that  stud}'.  I  feel  therefore  warranted  in  presenting, 
in  brief,  the  following  conclusions,  which  will  be  fully  elabo- 
rated in  the  course  of  the  essay  : 

1.  That  a  large  and  perhaps  the  greater  number  of 
chronic  deforming  vulvar  affections  are  due  to  simple  hyper- 
plasia of  the  tissues  induced  by  irritating  causes,  inflamma- 
tion, and  traumatisms. 

2.  That  chronic  chancroid  is  a  cause  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases. 

3.  That  many  cases  are  due  to  essential  and  specific 
syphilitic  infiltrations. 

4.  That  other  cases  are  caused  by  the  hard  oedema  which 
often  complicates  and  surrounds  the  initial  sclerosis  aud 
perhaps  gummatous  infiltration. 

5.  That  many  cases  are  due  to  simple  hyperplasia  in  old 
syphilitic  subjects  who  suffer  from  chronic  ulcerations  of 
the  vulva  long  after  all  specific  lesions  have  departed. 

6.  That  some  cases  also  in  old  syphilitics  are  due  to  sim- 
ple hyperplasia  without  the  existence  of  any  concomitant 
ulcerative  or  infiltrative  process,  and  seem  to  be  caused  by 
conditions  which  usually  in  healthy  persons  only  result  in 
vulvar  inflammation. 

The  basis  of  this  essay  involved  a  consideration  of  sev- 
eral hundred  cases  of  vulvar  hypertrophies  and  many  thou- 
sands of  miscellaneous  affections  of  the  vulva. 

In  the  matter  of  illustrations  I  have  selected  such  eases 
as  would  in  my  judgment  best  present  the  subject,  and  I 
have  not  aimed  at  showing  very  much  exaggerated  ones. 

Simple  Hyperplasia  and  Hypertrophy. — For  clearness 
and  fullness  of  clinical  description  we  must  consider  in  a  gen- 
eral manner  the  smaller  orders  of  tumors  of  the  vulva,  since 
they  naturally  lead  up  to  the  larger  growths  which  are  found 
on  these  parts.  These  smaller  orders  of  tumors  are,  first, 
papillary  growths  or  vegetations,  and,  second,  hyperplasia 
of  the  various  prominences,  folds,  and  anfractuosities  found 
within  the  more  or  less  complete  ellipse  formed  by  the 
labia  minora. 

As  to  vegetations  of  the  vulva  I  need  say  little  just 
here,  since  they  will  be  quite  fully  considered  a  little 
further  on  in  this  section  of  the  subject.  They  may  occur 
singly  or  in  various  numbers,  and  are  prone  to  develop  in 
the  vulvar  sulcus,  chiefly  around  the  urethral  and  vaginal 
orifices.  They  are  commonly  seen  on  all  portions  of  the 
vulvo-anal  region,  and  show  no  tendency  whatever  to  locali- 
zation to  the  vulvar  ellipse.  They  are  of  a  pinkish  or  deep- 
red  color,  spear-shaped,  digitate,  sessile,  pedunculated,  cauli- 
flower-like, or  they  may  resemble  strawberries  of  various 
sizes.  They  are  essentially  papillary  hypertrophies,  and 
show  a  tendency  to  exuberant  growth.  The  latter  feature 
and  their  tendency  to  irregular  and  scattered  development 
are  points  of  diagnostic  value  in  separating  them  from  the 
hyperplasic  lesions  now  to  be  considered. 

Simple  new  growths  of  the  vulva  have  been  variously 
called  polypi  of  the  urethra  and  of  the  vagina,  liypertrophicd 
caruncles — berry-like  tumors — villous  growths,  warty  ex- 
crescences, and  papillary  polypoid  angeionia.    Though  there 


is  much  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  medical  men  as  to 
their  real  pathology,  and  though  the  most  varied  views  are 
entertained  as  to  their  essential  nature,  the  matter  is  a  very 
simple  one.  In  my  studies  of  the  larger  orders  of  hyper- 
trophies I  included  a  consideration  of  the  pathology  and 
clinical  history  of  these  smaller  ones.  As  a  result  I  found 
that,  clinically,  the  larger  growths  were  but  exaggerations 
of  the  smaller  ones,  and  I  also  learned,  through  pathological 
and  microscopical  studies,  that  the  morbid  process  observed 
in  small  lesions  can  be  traced  in  progressive  and  undeviat- 
ing  development  through  all  sizes  of  these  simple  hyper- 
trophies until  the  enormously  large  ones  are  reached.  This 
progression  of  development  is  well  shown  by  description 
and  illustration  in  the  section  on  pathological  and  micro- 
scopical anatomy  of  this  essay.  I  thus  strongly  state  these 
facts  for  the  reason  that  I  have  seen  the  affection  begin  in 
an  insignificant  manner  on  or  within  the  labia  minora  and 
in  the  course  of  years  eventuate  in  the  development  of 
enormous  vulvar  hypertrophy.  Further  than  this,  I  have 
been  able  to  confirm  the  clinical  facts  which  I  have  observed 
by  what  I  deem  satisfactory  and  convincing  microscopical 
studies  of  the  small,  intermediate,  and  large  lesions  which 
I  excised. 

The  small  growths  of  the  vulva,  which  may  properly  be 
called  hypcrtrophied  caruncles  aud  simple  hyperplastic  tu- 
mors, are  found  either  singly  or  in  numbers  of  from  two  to 
a  dozen  or  more.  They  are  sometimes  very  small,  of  the 
size  of  a  large  shot,  or  as  large  as  a  pea  or  a  strawberry, 
or  even  larger.  They  may  present  a  decided  firmness  of 
structure,  or  they  may  be  soft  and  vascular,  and  between 
these  two  extremes  there  are  many  gradations.  They  may 
be  of  a  pale-pink  color,  of  a  bright  scarlet-red  tint,  of  a 
deep-red,  or  of  a  purplish  hue.  When  they  are  very  firm, 
the  hyperplasia  is  composed  of  all  the  cell  elements  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  new  growth  of 
vessels  is  not  excessive  ;  but  in  the  softer  variety  there  is  a 
greater  amount  of  new-vessel  development,  consequently 
they  are  more  vascular,  of  deeper  color,  and  softer  in 
structure.  These  facts  will  fully  explain  the  varying  clin- 
ical features  of  density  and  color.  I  may,  in  passing,  remark 
that  these  lesions  may  give  rise  to  no  uneasiness  whatever, 
but  may  also  be  the  cause  of  great  suffering,  paroxysmal  or 
continued,  chieflv  from  pruritus  and  neuralgiform  symp- 
toms, particularly  when  they  are  near  the  urethral  or  vaginal 
orifice. 

There  certainly  should  be  no  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the 
observer  as  to  the  nature  of  these  new  growths,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  women  under  forty  years  of  age  a 
suspicion  of  cancer  need  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
But,  strange  to  say,  all  sorts  of  opinions  are  entertained  as  to 
their  nature,  and  that  which  is  in  reality  simplicity  itself  be- 
comes doubt  and  obscurity  in  the  minds  of  the  untrained  and 
those  who  are  imbued  with  the  idea  that  lupus  of  the  vulva 
is  common.  It  is  an  unpleasant  and  ungrateful  task  to 
criticise  other  men's  work,  but,  in  order  to  clear  the  subject 
of  the  clouds  which  hang  over  it,  I  must  pass  judgment  on 
cases  of  this  form  of  trouble  reported  under  improper  names. 
No  one  more  than  I  respects  the  deservedly  high  position 
of  Dr.  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  and  it  is  with  some  hesitation 
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that  I  say  that,  after  a  careful  study  of  his  vahiable  papers 
in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  " 
and  of  his  paper  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,"  I 
firmly  believe  that  his  Cases  I  and  TI  in  tlie  former  and 
Cases  I,  II,  and  III  in  the  latter — reported,  respectively,  as 
lupus  minimus  and  hemorrhagic  lupus — are  not  of  a  lupoid 
nature  at  all,  but  that  they  are  typical  instances  of  simple 
local  hyperplastic  growths.  Neither  in  appearance,  course, 
nor  outcome  do  these  growths  present  any  affiliation  what- 
ever to  lupus,  and  their  denomination  by  that  title  is  wrong 
and  productive  of  nothing  but  error  and  confusion.  Dr. 
Duncan  very  candidly  says  that  Dr.  Thin,  in  careful  micro- 
scopic examinations,  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  lupus  in 
any  of  the  excised  growths  given  him  by  Dr.  Duncan.  He 
further  admits  that  he  uses  the  term  lupus  because  others 
did  so,  and  a  careful  reading  of  the  text  shows  that  Dr. 
West,  in  his  book  on  diseases  of  women,  adopted  Huguier's 
views  as  to  lupus  of  the  female  genitals,  and  that  Duncan 
followed  West. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  these  small  growths  in- 
crease in  size  and  eventuate  into  larger  ones.  Many  remain 
for  years  without  any  notable  increase  in  size,  others  be- 
come larger  and  troublesome  and  are  excised,  and  perhaps 
but  few  reach  large  proportions.  Social  position,  personal 
cleanliness,  and  many  other  considerations  tend  to  deter- 
mine the  life  history  of  these  growths.  It  should  always  be 
remembered  that,  as  age  increases,  these  benign  growths 
are  very  liable  to  become  malignant  in  character.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  more  vascular  ones.  Conse- 
quently the  surgeon  should  always  recommend  their  abla- 
tion in  women  about  and  beyond  forty  years  of  age. 

Large  Hyperplasice  and  Hypertrophies  of  the  Vulva  of 
Simple  Origin. — We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the 
larger  orders  of  vulvar  hypertrophies.  Like  the  smaller 
ones,  they  may  be  found  in  early  puberty,  up  to  middle 
life,  and  are  less  common  in  persons  beyond  forty  years 
of  age. 

These  hyperplasia?  are,  as  a  rule,  the  direct  result  of 
some  irritation  or  of  traumatism.  Vulvar  inflammation, 
whether  simple  or  the  outcome  of  antecedent  chancroids, 
elytritis,  herpes  progenitalis,  leucorrboea,  gonorrhoea,  un- 
cleanliness,  masturbation,  tears  in  coitus  and  parturition, 
scratches,  cuts,  bruises,  eczema,  and  all  forms  of  traumatisms, 
have  been  found  to  be  exciting  causes. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  systematic  and  comprehensive 
description  of  these  hypertrophies,  since  they  all  differ  from 
one  another.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  very  great  varia- 
tion in  the  conformation  of  the  vulva  in  women.  In  some  the 
labia  majora  are  large,  in  others  very  small  and  exception- 
ally absent.  The  labia  minora  are  seen  in  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  sizes,  shapes,  and  general  configurations.  Some  are 
long  and  thin,  some  short  and  thick,  some  smooth  on  their 
free  edge,  others  irregular  and  perhaps  festooned  or  frilled. 
Then  the  structure  of  the  vestibule,  the  condition  of  the 
introitus  vaginie,  and  the  shape  of  the  fourchette  are  found 
to  vary  so  greatly  that  nothing  like  uniformity  is  seen.  It 
can  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  a  good-sized  essay  could 
be  written  on  all  the  varying  appearances  offered  by  these 
vulvar  growths,  and  then  the  limit  would  not  be  reached. 


In  some  cases  there  is  simple  enlargement  of  the  natural 
parts,  but  in  the  majority  there  is  more  or  less  deformity 
aud  even  distortion.  Very  little  of  diagnostic  importance  is 
offered  by-  a  study  of  the  various  shapes  and  sizes  of  these 
growths.  I  have  selected  from  my  cases  three  which,  in 
their  appearances  and  clinical  history,  are,  I  think,  all  that 
are  necessary  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  these  growths.  The 
first  case  (see  Fig.  1)  shows  the  localization  of  the  affection 
in  one  nympha,  and  its  history  is  as  follows : 

Case  I.  Hyperplasia  of  One  Nympha  and  of  a  Part  of  the 
Perinmum. — J.T.,  aged  thirty,  widow,  domestic,  free  from  syphi- 
lis, had  severe  attack  of  herpes  progenitalis  involving  the  right 
labium  minus  when  twenty-eight  years  old.  About  six  months 
later  she  had  a  profuse  purulent  vaginal  discharge  for  a  time, 
and  then  noticed  that  the  right  labium  minus  was  sore  and  slight- 
ly inflamed.  She  drank  considerably  and  paid  very  little  attention 
to  her  genitals,  and  in  a  short  time  the  inflamed  part  became 
noticeably  enlarged  and  of  a  deep  pinkish-red  color.  Though 
she  followed  treatment  at  times,  the  enlarged  labium  steadily 
increased  in  size  until  it  reached  the  proportions  shown  in  Fig. 
1.  It  is  seen  to  be  a  flat  tumor,  semicircular  in  shape,  quite 
deeply  indented  on  its  free  margin,  and  limited  sharply  to  the 
right  labium.  Its  color  was  of  a  whitish  pink  when  the  patient 
was  long  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  of  a  pronounced  pink- 
ish hue  when  she  walked  very  much.  She  thought  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  tumor  were  increased  when  she  took  active 
exercise.  She  was  very  clear  as  to  the  fact  that  in  its  early 
days  the  tumor  was  of  a  rosy  red  color,  softer  and  thicker  tlian 
now,  and  that  as  it  had  grown  older  it  had  become  decidedly 
contracted  and  much  firmer  in  consistence.  At  the  base  of  the 
enlarged  nympha  corresponding  to  the  introitus  vagince  were 
two  small  superficial  ulcers  of  simple  character.  The  perineal 
rhaphe  was  somewhat  thickened  and  ended  in  a  thickened  and 
flabby  pouch-like  mass  of  skin,  which  hung  over  the  unaffected 
anus  as  she  lay  on  her  back.  The  inguinal  ganglia  were  unaf- 
fected. Beyond  a  sensation  of  heat  and  pruritus  which  occurred 
in  short  paroxysms,  the  patient  experienced  no  discomfort  from 
her  vulvar  aftection.  As  she  was  a  woman  tolerably  careful  of 
her  person,  it  is  probable  that  the  morbid  processes  of  hyper- 
plasia and  ulceration  were  in  a  measure  held  in  abeyance.  I 
excised  the  labial  growth,  and  the  vulva  was  soon  restored  to  a 
seemingly  healthy  condition.  She  declined  operation  on  the 
growth  at  the  margin  of  the  anus.  Two  years  were  occupied  in 
the  development  of  these  hyperplasia".  They  had  no  influence 
upon  her  health  whatever. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  labial  hyperplasia  began  in  this 
woman  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  and  reached  the  size  de- 
picted in  Fig.  1  in  about  two  years. 

It  is  important  here  to  call  attention  to  the  flabby,  pouch- 
like tumor  at  the  anal  orifice,  since  growths  like  it  are  so 
common  in  all  cases  of  vulvar  hypertrophy  whatever  may 
be  their  origin.  These  protrusions  are  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, piles,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  of  necessity  con- 
nected with  the  anus,  certainly  in  their  early  stages.  They 
seem  to  begin  as  hyperplasia?  of  the  skin  of  the  periniEura, 
and  as  they  grow  to  settle  themselves  on  the  anteiior  margin 
of  the  anus.  In  the  uncomplicated  condition  they  do  not 
impinge  upon  the  anal  orifice,  but  as  they  grow  larger  and 
broader  they  involve  that  outlet  more  or  less,  at  first  on  its 
integumental  part,  and  later,  in  very  chronic  cases,  the  rectal 
mucous  membrane  may  become  affected  by  the  hyperplasia. 

In  Fig.  2  we  reach  a  stage  of  excessive  hypertrophy  of 
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the  vulvar  tissues,  and  a  study  of  Case  II  brings  out  man}' 
interesting  and  important  points. 

Case  II.'  Uypertrnphy  of  Both  Nymphos  and  of  the  Clitoris. 
— R.  M.,  ased  twenty-five,  American,  single,  had  cohabited  willi 
men  from  her  sixteentli  year,  but  was  free  from  sypliilis.  Slie 
liad  bad  numerous  attacks  of  mild  vulvar  and  vaf^inal  inflamma- 
tion, due  to  sexual  irritation,  but  gave  no  history  of  gonorrbcea. 
About  a  year  before  the  date  of  operation  she  noticed  that  the 
caruncuho  myrtiformes  were  rather  red  and  tender,  and  that 
some  of  them  soon  increased  to  the  size  of  small  peas,  being 
firm  and  somewhat  shotty  to  the  touch.  Then  she  noticed  that 
her  external  genitals  were  growing  larger  and  protruded,  where- 
as in  former  years  the  nympbos  had  habitually  been  closed  in 
by  the  labia  majora.  In  the  early  period  of  the  development  of 
these  vulvar  growths  they  were  of  a  bright-red  color,  and  from 
their  inner  surfaces  bloody  serum  exuded  at  times.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  mild  haemorrhage  took  place  which  lasted  several 
hours.  At  this  time  also  the  thickness  of  the  labia  was  much 
greater  than  it  was  when  the  swellings  became  as  large  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  She  experienced  very  little  occasional 
heat  and  pruritus  in  the  parts,  and  only  applied  for  relief  when 
they  became  rather  obstructive  to  copulation.  When  first  seen, 
the  nymphas  and  clitoris  were  much  hypertrophied.  The  left 
tumor  was  fully  five  inches  long,  and  by  traumatism  became 
gangrenous  in  its  distal  half,  which  soon  fell  off.  The  parts  jire- 
sented  the  appearance  and  color  of  integument,  were  firm,  even 
leathery  and  resistimt,  not  at  all  sensitive,  perhaps  rather 
callous,  and  they  had  an  irregular  lobulated  and  nodulated  con- 
tour. They  are  well  shown  in  Fig.  2.  On  several  occasions 
mild  and  ephemeral  ulcerations  had  existed  in  the  deep  vulva, 
but  they  caused  no  uneasiness.  Two  weeks  after  removal  of 
the  hypertrophied  parts  the  woman  stated  that  she  was  as  well 
as  ever,  and  left  the  hospital.  In  this  case  the  irritation  from 
the  myrtiform  carnncles  extended  to  the  lesser  labia,  and  this 
led  to  their  hypertrophy.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  aflfection  the 
|)arts  were  softer,  more  succulent,  and  redder;  as  it  grew  old 
they  become  condensed  and  gradually  lost  their  color,  until  they 
came  to  resemble  closely  ordinary  integument.  The  general 
health  was  wholly  unaffected.  There  was  no  involvement  of 
the  inguinal  ganglia. 

In  this  ease,  as  a  result  of  simple  local  inflammations, 
the  myrtiform  caruncles  became  inflamed  and  then  hyper- 
plastic, and  from  these  foci  the  new  growth  extended  and 
involved  the  labia  minora,  including  the  prepuce  of  the  cli- 
toris, and  that  organ  itself,  in  hypertrophy.  The  low  form 
of  inflammatory,  red,  oedematous  infiltration  of  the  vulva 
which  was  observed  early  in  the  woman's  medical  history 
will  be  fully  discussed  later  on.  In  this  and  the  precedincf 
case  the  limitation  of  the  morbid  process  to  the  vulva  and 
nymphne  is  clearly  marked.  In  them,  also,  the  tendency  of 
the  affection  to  push  outward  and  downward  is  well  shown. 
Later  on,  however,  the  deeper  parts  might  have  become  in- 
vaded, as  we  shall  see.  Case  II,  therefore,  may  be  accepted 
as  a  typical  one,  showing  involvement  of  each  and  all  of  the 
parts  of  the  vulva.  Though  the  introitus  vagina)  was  at  the 
date  of  the  operation  thickened  and  less  supple  than  nor- 
mal, this  condition  was  undoubtedly  due  to  symptomatic 
irritation,  since  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  operation  the  natu- 
ral condition  of  the  parts  was  restored. 

In  Fig.  3  we  observe  the  acme  of  the  hyperplastic  process, 
which  centered  itself  in  the  prjcputium  clitoridis  and  a 
part  of  a  nympha. 


Case  III.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Clitoris. — N.  M.,  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  Irish,  married,  had  not  suffered  from  any  vulvar  or 
vaginal  affection.  Six  months  before  the  operation  she  had 
fallen  upon  a  fence  and  wounded  the  mons  Veneris  and  upper 
part  of  the  vulva.  These  regions  were  the  seat  of  eccbymosis 
and  pain  for  about  two  weeks.  Shortly  after,  the  patient  noticed 
a  protrusion  from  the  upper  part  of  the  vulva,  but,  as  it  was 
unacoomjianied  by  pain  or  inconvenience,  she  paid  no  attention 
to  it.  It,  however,  grew  quite  rapidly,  until  in  about  eighteen 
months  the  growth  measured  four  inches,  and,  besides  being 
very  inconvenient  from  its  bulk  and  situation,  it  caused  uneasi- 
ness by  its  weight.  The  patient  noticed  that  when  she  was  on 
her  feet  very  much  tiie  tumor  was  larger  and  of  a  deeper  color 
than  it  was  if  she  remained  recumbent.  There  was  no  affection 
of  the  inguinal  ganglia.  The  mass  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  3.  It 
was  rather  more  than  four  inches  long  and  about  two  inches  at 
its  widest  part.  It  involved  the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris  and  a 
portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  left  nympha.  It  was  hard  and 
firm  in  consistence,  of  a  pinkish-white  color,  and  its  surface 
was  studded  with  lobulations  and  intersected  with  large  and 
small  furrows.     It  was  ablated,  and  the  woman  left  cured. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  large  tumor  grew  in  about 
eighteen  months.  It  is  an  example  of  the  rapid  development  of 
vulvar  hyperplasia.  In  this  case  there  was  positively  no  syphi- 
litic complication,  and  such  is  the  condition  of  many  women 
thus  affected.  Years  ago  I  had  under  my  care  a  woman,  aged 
twenty-four,  suffering  from  a  similar  hypertrophy  of  the  clitoris, 
who  had  syphilis  shortly  before  the  onset  of  the  vulvar  lesion. 
This  case  was  afterward  under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  the 
late  Dr.  Bumstead,  in  Oharity  Hospital,  who  removed  the  mass, 
the  posterior  surface  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  16  to  be  irregu- 
larly tuberculated  and  lobulated.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Dr.  W.  P.  Bush  reports  a  case  of  this  form  of  hypertrophy  in 
a  woman  twenty-four  years  old,  who  had  had  syphilis  some  years 
previously.  These  observations  are  interesting  in  connection 
with  cases  of  hypertrophic  vulvar  lesion  in  syphilitic  women 
which  will  be  considered  further  on. 

A  special  point  of  interest  in  this  case  is  the  rapidity 
of  development  of  this  enormous  growth.  Assuming  that 
the  patient's  story  was  correct  (and  great  care  was  taken  to 
get  at  the  truth),  the  large  niass  was  developed  in  about 
eighteen  months.  This  I  may  say  is  very  exceptional,  for 
in  several  other  cases  I  have  noted  that  the  time  occupied 
in  the  growth  of  hypertrophy  of  the  clitoris  has  been  two 
or  more  years.  In  the  present  instance  the  trouble  began 
in  trauma,  but  I  have  .seen  a  number  of  cases  in  which  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris  was  due  to  mastur- 
bation. I  have  now  under  observation  a  woman  of  twenty- 
two  who,  since  her  twelfth  year,  has  produced  almost  daily 
one  or  two  orgasms  by  digital  irritation  of  the  clitoris, 
and  yet  the  hypertrophied  mass  is  not  larger  than  the  first 
joint  of  one's  thumb.  Strange  to  say,  the  woman  remains  in 
excellent  health. 

In  this  affection  it  is  very  probable  that  the  hyperplastic 
process  begins  in  the  prepuce,  and  that  later  on  the  body  of 
the  clitoris  is  involved. 

These  hypertrophic  growths  of  the  vulva  have  been 
wrongly  called  elephantiasis,  notably  by  Hildebrandt,  and 
more  recently  (1885)  by  Zwcifel.  Xcither  in  their  clinical 
history  nor  in  their  pathological  anatomj'  do  they  in  any 
way  resemble  true  elephantiasic  growths,  which  arc  due  to 
lymphatic  inflammation  with  connective-tissue  increase. 
The)'  are  elephantine  only  in  size. 
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Vulvar  Hypertrophy  Consequent  upon  Vegetations. — 
There  is  a  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  vulvo-anal  region  of 
women  which  I  believe  has  not  heretofore  been  mentioned 
by  authors.  The  initial  stage  of  this  form  consists  in  the 
development  of  simple  vegetations  on  any  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal genitals.  Owing  to  neglect,  want  of  care  and  clean- 
liness, and  of  surgical  intervention,  these  growths  become 
enlarged  as  they  also  usually  increase  in  numbers.  As  they 
grow  in  height  and  breadth,  particularly  those  on  the  outer 
portions  of  the  labia  majora  (where  they  are  subject  to  con- 
tinuous friction),  they  lose  their  warty  appearance  and  come 
to  look  like  nodules,  processes,  or  tabs  of  skin.  They  are, 
as  it  were,  polished  off,  losing  entirely  their  granular,  rasp- 
berry-like look,  and  taking  on  the  appearance  of  integu- 
ment. In  Fig.  4  this  form  of  hypertrophy,  in  its  initial 
and  advanced  stages,  is  well  shown.  The  figure  was  takeu 
from  life,  from  a  young  piegnant  woman  who  had  suffered 
for  a  long  time  from  leucorrhcea,  the  irritation  from  which 
led  to  the  development  of  the  new  growths.  In  the  depth 
of  the  vulva  three  rows  of  typical  vegetations  may  be  seen, 
and  on  the  outer  edge  of  each  of  the  labia  majora  a  string 
of  fleshy  masses,  which  had  been  vegetations  which  had 
undergone  the  polishing-off  process,  may  be  seen.  Over 
the  perinaeum  are  a  number  of  conical  tumors  of  like 
origin,  and  hanging  over  the  anus  is  a  large,  gourd-shaped 
mass  and  several  smaller  ones,  which  had  resulted  from  the 
transformation  of  several  clusters  of  verj'  exuberant  warts. 
Unless  ablated,  these  tumors  inevitably  lead  to  great  hyper- 
trophy and  disfigurement  of  the  parts.  They,  acting  as 
low-grade  inflammatory  foci,  induce  hypersemia  and  hyper- 
plasia in  the  vulva,  and  in  the  end  lead  to  its  great  distor- 
tion. I  have  many  times  seen  this  general  hypertrophy  of 
the  external  genitals  by  warts,  and  I  recall  an  instance  in 
which  these  growths,  being  very  large,  were  ablated,  and  in 
their  stumps  hyperplasia  took  place,  which  led  to  great  de- 
formity. The  practical  teaching  of  these  cases  is  not  only 
that  these  new  growths  should  be  thoroughly  removed,  but 
that  great  care  should  be  taken  that  their  sites  shall  not  be- 
come the  foci  of  hyperplastic  new  formations. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
late  Dr.  Isaac  E.  Taylor's  latest  brochure  ("  Lupus  of  the 
Cervix  Uteri  and  Female  Genitalia,"  1888)  his  Cases  III  and 
IV,  which  are  reported  as  lupus prominens  with  their  hyper- 
trophy of  the  labia  minora,  are  simply  instances  of  very  luxu- 
riant simple  vegetations.  Further,  it  may  be  added  that  his 
second  case  is  one  of  this  form  of  growths,  which,  while 
becoming  flattened  and  less  warty,  have  given  rise  to  much 
adjacent  hyperplasia.  The  formidable  titles  of  "  lupus 
superjicialis"  or  "lupus  serpiginosus"  are  given  to  the 
case.  Case  I  of  this  interesting  paper  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  malignant  new  growth  of  the  genitalia  of  an  old 
woman,  though  it  is  labeled  "  lupus  hypertrophicus  et 
tuberosus." 

In  the  matter  of  the  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  vulvar 
hypertrophy  it  is  well  to  remember  that  these  new  growths 
may  be  found  not  only  on  the  vulva,  but  also  and  very  com- 
monly on  the  outer  surface  of  the  labia  majora  and  parts 
around  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  conditions  relating  to  the  early 


stages  of  these  vulvar  hyperplasise  which  demand  considera- 
tion. In  many  subjects,  particularly  young,  cleanly,  and 
healthy  ones,  these  hypertrophic  growths  run  their  course 
to  full  development  without  any  perceptible  signs  of  in- 
flammation. The  growths  in  these  subjects  are,  while  in- 
creasing, of  a  pink  or  pinkish-red  hue,  and,  as  they  grow 
larger  and  push  from  between  the  labia  majora,  they  become 
blanched  and  finally  may  look  like  integument. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  particularly  in  unhealthy,  un- 
cleanly women,  in  those  subject  to  any  vaginal  discharge, 
and  in  women  about  and  after  the  menopause,  we  see  syn- 
chronously with  their  growth  an  increase  in  inflammatory 
and  quite  densely  oedematous  features.  In  these  cases  there 
is  always  more  or  less  concomitant  vulvar  hyperiemia.  The 
hyperplastic  parts  (when  their  mucous  membrane  is  yet  in- 
tact) are  either  of  a  deep-red  or  of  a  dull-violet-red  color. 
They  have  not  the  firmness  of  structure,  perceptible  to  the 
touch,  of  the  less  hypersemic  growths,  but  are  rather  softer 
and,  we  may  say,  more  succulent — a  condition,  in  all  proba- 
bility, due  to  a  correlated  oedematous  exudation. 

In  this  soft  and  succulent  stage  of  the  hypertrophies 
there  is,  besides  the  lesser  degree  of  sharp  limitation  and  of 
localization,  a  decided  tendency  to  ulceration,  particularly 
in  the  fissures,  sinuosities,  and  anfractuosities  which  are 
found  in  them.  In  all  uncomplicated  cases  of  these  simple 
forms  of  hyperplasia  it  will  be  evident  to  a  careful  exami- 
nation that  the  ulcerative  process  is  always  secondary  to  the 
hypertrophy.  It  is  usually  plain  to  the  observer  that  the 
power  of  resistance  of  the  morbid  tissues  to  irritation  is 
greatly  impaired,  and  that  when  pressure  exists,  as  from 
close  coaptation  of  the  parts,  or  when  any  irritation  is  ex- 
erted, there  will  he  find  ulceration.  These  ulcers,  however, 
do  not  present  any  pathognomonic  features,  and  it  is  amus- 
ing reading  to  peruse  the  descriptions  of  these  lesions  by 
those  \fho  lean  to  the  view  that  they  are  due  to  lupus. 
They  see  distinctly  that  the  ulcers  have  not  a  lupoid  look, 
and  they  go  over  point  after  point  trying  to  reconcile  in 
their  minds  the  evident  discrepancies. 

We  find  as  concomitant  features  of  these  vulvar  hyper- 
trophies simple  excoriations,  smooth  ulcerations,  with  or 
without  slight  or  pronounced  granulating  tendency,  indo- 
lent conditions,  and  sometimes  sluggish  ulcers  covered  with 
necrotic  detritus.  They  are  almost  always,  however,  in  un- 
complicated cases,  what  we  may  term  simple  ulcers,  having 
the  most  varied  shapes — linear,  penniform,  irregular,  and 
stellate — and  differ  very  markedly  from  those  we  shall  study 
in  the  two  following  sections. 

But,  simple  as  they  are,  they  exert  a  very  bad  effect  upon 
the  course  of  the  new  growths.  They  tend  to  increase  the 
morbid  process  itself,  and  they  themselves  very  often  grow 
and  cause  incalculable  mischief.  Thus  they  may  burrow 
and  cause  fistulous  tracts  into  the  labia  and  urethra,  work 
their  way  forward  and  cause  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  pass 
backward  into  the  ischio-rcctal  space,  and  even  into  the  rec- 
tum, forming  a  channel  between  it  and  the  vulva  or  vagina. 
Then,  again,  they  frequently  lead  to  necrosis  of  small  and 
even  large  hypertrophic  growths  by  eating  them  away  at 
their  bases. 

These  ulcerations  often  cause   mild   and   even  severe 
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liicmorrhage,  wliich  is  usually  readily  controlled  when  they 
are  superficial,  but  which  may  be  very  intractable  when  they 
are  deeply  seated. 

It  not  uncommonly  happens,  when  both  sides  of  the 
vulva,  as  is  very  common,  are  the  seat  of  hypertrophy 
in  the  succulent  stage,  that  excoriation  of  the  coapted  sur- 
faces occurs,  and  from  them  there  is  an  oozing  of  bloody 
serum  or  blood.  It  is  this  condition,  undoubtedly,  which 
the  older  writers  observed  in  what  they  called  oozing  tumor. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  third  case  of  Dr.  Angus 
Macdonald  and  the  fourth  case  of  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  (re- 
ported in  the  "Edinburgh  Med.  Journal  "),  called,  respect- 
ively, lupus  and  hajniorrhagic  lupus,  are  instances  of  simple 
hyperplasia  of  the  vulva  in  the  succulent  and  excoriated 
condition.  I  am  also  convinced  that  the  very  interesting 
case  of  Dr.  Peckham's  belongs  to  this  category,  and  I  know 
of  no  better  illustration  of  this  complication  than  is  given 
in  the  chrorao- lithographic  plate  which  accompanies  her 
valuable  essay. 

In  favorable  cases  the  succulent  stage  of  these  growths 
gradually  subsides  and  the  parts  slowly  pass  into  the  condi- 
tion of  condensation,  until  in  the  end  a  dense,  leather)  state 
may  be  reached. 

In  bad  cases — and  they  are  generally  in  old  women — 
however,  the  trouble  extends,  and  destruction  of  the  vulva  and 
its  canals  is  more  or  less  complete.  In  this  event  the  pa- 
tient gradually  wastes  away  from  marasmus,  dies  of  phthisis, 
or  of  chronic  diarrrhoea  or  dysentery.  For  many  years, 
however,  the  general  health  may  remain  unchanged,  and 
only  when  the  destruction  is  great,  and  the  natural  outlets 
of  the  body  more  or  less  destroyed,  do  signs  of  breaking  up 
begin  to  show  themselves. 

When  ulceration  attacks  these  hypertrophies  there  is 
very  often  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  ganglia. 

I  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  fact  that  I  have 
never  seen  cancerous  degeneration  of  any  of  these  hyper- 
plastic growths,  even  when  they  have  become  very  old  and 
when  very  much  irritated.  The  little  red  vascular  tumors 
of  the  caruncles  and  vulvar  fringes  may  from  irritation  be- 
come epitheliomatous  in  women  toward  and  beyond  forty 
years  of  age,  but  when  they  have  reached  the  stage  of  con- 
densation they,  like  their  larger  congeners,  may  become 
much  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  may  be  the  seat  of  abscesses, 
and  may  slough  off,  but  they  show  no  tendency  to  become 
epitheliomatous.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that, 
with  the  thickening  of  the  skin,  it  becomes  impervious  to 
the  invasion  of  exuberant  epithelial  tissue  from  above. 

In  some  cases  I  have  seen  much  ephemeral  hyperemia 
and  an  erysipelatous  condition  of  the  growths  and  parts 
around  them,  particularly  in  those  who  had  become  infected 
with  gonorrhoea,  who  had  vaginal  discharges  and  were  un- 
(•leanly,  and  also  in  women  who  had  returned  to  the  hospi- 
tal after  a  protracted  debauch. 

In  theirsuccnlcnt  stage  these  hyperplasi89  might  possibly 
be  mistaken  for  epithelioma,  but  the  mistake  should  not  last 
long.  Epithelioma  is  usually  more  localized,  of  a  much 
greater  density  even  to  stoniness,  is  productive  of  a  largo 
warty  or  papillomatous  and  ulcerated  surface,  and  is  very 
soon   accompanied   by    enlargement  of  the  inguinal    lym- 


phatic ganglia.  The  ulcerations  of  epithelioma  are  upon 
the  surface  of  the  neoplasm,  while  those  of  simple  hyper- 
plasia are  mostly  found  in  the  interstices  and  fissures  and  at 
the  bases  of  the  simple  hypertrophies.  Epithelioma  of  the 
vulva  gives  rise  to  pain  of  a  lancinating  character,  while 
the  subjective  symptoms  of  the  simple  growths  are  not 
severe  and  consist  mostly  of  heat  and  pruritus.  In  any 
case,  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  at  once  by  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  morbid  tissue. 

We  shall  see  in  a  later  section  the  various  manners  in 
which  syphilis  affects  these  parts. 

Hyperplasia  resulting  from  Acute  and  Chronic  Chan- 
croidal Ulcerations. — Hypertrophies  of  the  labia  majora  and 
also  of  the  labia  minora,  as  a  result  of  chronic  chancroids, 
are  far  from  uncommon.  Any  one  who  has  had  large  expe- 
rience in  the  treatment  of  these  ulcers  in  women  will  at 
once  call  to  mind  cases  where,  after  the  healing  of  the  ulcer 
or  ulcers,  a  persistent  and  rebellious  thickening  of  the  parts 
remains.  Time,  care,  and  appropriate  treatment  will,  in  roost 
cases,  cause  the  disappearance  of  this  residual  thickening. 
But,  when  patients  are  careless  or  refractory  to  treatment, 
uncleanly,  and  given  to  drink,  the  hypertrophy,  if  it  has 
attained  a  moderate  size,  will  almost  inevitably  increase. 
Then,  again,  we  constantly  find  it  perpetuated  by  gonor- 
rhceal  and  leucorrhoeal  discharges.  I  have  many  times  seen 
hypertrophies,  as  large  as  those  depicted  (and  presenting 
the  same  general  appearances)  in  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  which 
have  developed  after  little,  red,  thickened  spots  or  patches, 
deep  in  the  vulva,  or  on  a  nympha  which  had  previously 
been  the  seat  of  a  chancroid.  The  foregoing  remarks  ap- 
ply to  conditions  secondary  to  what  we  may  call  acute  chan- 
croids— that  is,  lesions  which  have  come  and  have  disap- 
peared within  one,  two,  cr  three  months,  for  this  form  of 
ulcer  is  very  persistent  in  women. 

In  like  manner  hypertrophy  of  the  vulvar  introitus, 
vaginal  and  juxta-anal  region  is  far  from  infrequent  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  chronic  chancroids.  T  could  present  many  strik- 
ing and  even  exaggerated  instances  of  this  form  of  trouble, 
but  I  prefer  simply  to  show  two  cases  which,  owing  to  the 
external  position  of  the  chancroids,  offer  a  very  favorable 
opportunity  to  view  their  extent  as  well  as  the  secondary 
hyperplastic  results  which  they  have  given  rise  to. 

In  Figs.  5  and  6  is  well  shown  a  very  clear  case  of  vulvar 
chancroid  which  has  produced  much  external  and  internal 
deformity.  Its  history  is  very  interesting,  for  it  gives  in  a 
general  way  an  idea  of  the  chronicity  of  the  ulceration  and 
of  the  indifference  and  carelessness  of  its  bearer. 

Casr  IV.  Chronic  Chancroid  of  the  Nymphce  with  Hyper- 
plasia of  the  Vuha  and  Lower  Part  of  the  Vagina. — J.  M.,  aged 
thirty-five,  American,  widow,  free  from  syphilis,  had  chancroids 
of  the  labia  minora  two  years  previously,  which  were  cured  in 
three  months.  She  noticed  that  utter  the  healing  of  the  ulcers 
the  parts  were  thick  and  red,  more  tender  than  formerly,  and 
that  they  had  a  tendency  to  bleed  slightly  after  coitus.  Remain- 
ing well,  with  this  exception,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  she  again 
contracted  chancroids  and  entered  the  hospital  after  they  had 
lasted  about  three  months.  At  this  time  the  labia  minora  and 
praiputiuui  clitoridis  were  as  seen  in  Fig.  5,  very  much  hyper- 
trophied  (for  in  the  normal  state  they  did  not  protrude  be- 
tween the  labia  niiyornV  and  on  their  surfaces  small  and  large 
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papillations  or  nodulations  were  to  be  seen.  The  protruding 
parts  were  firm,  even  dense,  in  structure,  and  sliglitly  darker 
than  the  integument  of  the  surrounding  parts  and  without  any 
evidence  of  inliammation  whatever.  When  the  nymphse  were 
separated  a  large  chancroidal  ulcer  was  seen  extending  from  the 
right  nyinplia  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  praeputium  clitoridis 
to  the  left  nynipha,  and  extending  back  to  the  iutroitus  vagina?. 
In  Fig.  6  the  outlines  of  this  large  superficial  ulcer  may  be  seen 
rather  deep  in  the  vulvar  slit.  The  iutroitus  vagiuEe  was  muth 
thickened  and  considerable  resistance  was  offered  by  the  result- 
ing stenosed  condition  to  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  which 
revealed  thickening  of  tlje  lower  half  of  the  vagina.  The  parts 
felt  hard  and  brawny.  Jutting  from  the  fourchette  was  one 
large  and  several  small  masi'es  of  hyperplastic  tissue,  which  were 
formerly  little  fringe-like  masses  of  the  ruptured  hymen.  The 
hyperplasia,  which  had  now  lasted  fully  two  years,  was  in  the 
well-marked  succulent  stage,  and  without  the  ulcerations  would 
pass  for  that  due  to  simple  causes.  The  hyperplasia  had  also 
involved  the  perineal  rhaphe  and  had  caused  a  nutmeg-sized,  pe- 
dunculated, fleshy  mass  which  grew  from  the  anal  margin.  Upon 
the  healing  of  the  chancroid  the  woman  went  out,  her  external 
genitals  being  in  a  state  of  decided  hypertrophy  and  infiltration. 

The  history  of  this  woman  is  simply  a  repetition  of  that 
of  most  of  her  class  thus  affected.  In  the  liospital  we  call 
them  "  rounders,"  for  they  come  and  go.  This  woman  stays 
in  the  hospital  just  long  enough  for  the  healing  of  her  ulcer 
and  then  departs  as  she  did  a  year  previous  after  her  first 
chancroid.  If  the  ordinary  observer  had  seen  her  on  her 
departure,  her  genitals  being  the  seat  of  a  rather  red  suc- 
culent hyperplasia,  he  might  have  pronounced  it  lupus.  The 
painlessness  of  the  genitals  in  this  condition  is  often  sur- 
prising, and,  although  the  ostium  vaginas  is  often  hard  and 
rather  unyielding,  these  women  continue  to  have  promis- 
cuous coitus.  After  an  acute  stage  the  hyperemia  settles 
down  into  an  indolent  condition  which  may  thus  remain  in- 
definitely, or  it  may  be  succeeded  by  an  exacerbation  of  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  due  to  drunkenness,  debauchery, 
and  general  uncleanliness.  Internal  medication  is  power- 
less to  aid  them,  and  topical  applications,  which  are  slow  to 
heal  the  parts  in  the  early  stage  of  the  career  of  these 
women,  in  the  later  periods  have  little  and  often  no  effect. 
As  the  trouble  becomes  chronic,  the  whole  vulva,  more  or 
less  of  the  vagina,  the  anus,  the  rectum,  the  vesico-vaginal 
septum,  and  vagino-rectal  space  become  inflamed  and  hyper- 
plastic, and,  as  a  result,  ulcerated. 

In  general,  chancroids  on  the  clitoris  and  external  por- 
tions of  the  genitals  heal  readily,  while  those  of  the  ostium 
vaginae,  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  labia  minora,  and  of  the 
fourchette  are  often  very  difBcult  to  cure,  and  they  show  a 
tendency  to  become  chronic,  to  induce  hyperplasia  and  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  parts.  In  the  chronic  stage,  in  proportion 
as  the  ulcers  are  deep  and  inaccessible  and  as  they  involve 
the  natural  outlets,  they  are  menaces  to  life  in  the  disastrous 
conditions  which  they  lead  to. 

Large  or  small  fleshy  masses,  the  result  of  an  extension 
of  the  inflammatory  process,  may  occur  on  the  perinasum  or 
at  the  margin  of  the  anus.  Fleshy  tumors  and  excrescences 
may  result  from  chancroids  hidden  in  the  puckered  folds  of 
the  anus. 

In  the  next  case  the  chronicity  of  the  chancroid  of  the 
labium   minus   extending  as  far  back  as  the  ostium  vagina' 


is  well  shown,  the  resulting  hyperplasia  is  made  very  evi- 
dent to  the  eye,  and  its  indolent  persistency  is  well  attested 
in  the  fact  that  judicious  treatment  of  a  year's  duration  was 
necessary  for  its  dissipation. 

Case  V.  Chronic  Chancroid  of  the  Left  Labium  Minus  with 
Adjacent  Hyperplasia. — 0.  R.,  American,  a  domestic,  aged  forty- 
eight,  never  had  syphilis,  had  a  small  chancroid  just  above  the 
fourchette  on  the  left  labium  minus,  which  had  lasted  nearly  a 
year,  when  she  entered  the  hospital.  It  then  was  an  elevated 
ulceration  (ulcus  elevatum)  on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  nyra- 
pha  about  the  size  of  a  silver  quarter.  It  showed  no  tendency 
to  extend,  but  remained  in  an  indolent  condition,  became  hyper- 
plastic and  elevated.  The  corresponding  nympha  was  very 
much  thickened,  hard,  and  elastic,  and  the  hyperplasia  con- 
tinued from  it  into  the  vagina  for  about  an  inch.  The  appear- 
ances are  well  shown  in  Fig.  7,  which  was  made  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  fifteen  months  after  the  chancroidal  infection.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  hyperplasia  is  well  limited  to  the  affected 
nympha.  Though  this  woman  received  the  utmost  care  from 
my  internes  and  nurses,  the  ulcer  healed  very  slowly,  and  it  re- 
quired a  full  year's  treatment  (for,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
these  patients,  this  woman  remained  continuously  in  the  hos- 
pital) to  produce  resolution  in  the  nynipha  and  the  iutroitus 
vaginae. 

These  chronic  chancroids  with  great  vulvar  hypertrophy 
are  usually  found  in  women  beyond  thirty  and  forty  years 
of  age.  Such  women,  as  long  as  they  are  in  any  way  attract- 
ive to  the  male  sex,  remain  in  the  hospital  just  long  enough 
to  become  "  patched  up,"  as  we  may  say.  In  the  early  years 
of  their  trouble  their  general  health  does  not  suffer,  and  it 
is  to  the  uninitiated  a  matter  of  surprise  to  see  women 
with  distorted,  disfigured,  and  ulcerated  vulvfe  complain  so 
little  if  at  all,  and  seem  so  well.  As  time  goes  on,  Low- 
ever,  things  change.  Ulcerations  may  perforate  the  urethra, 
the  bladder,  the  vagina,  and  the  rectum,  and  they  may  bur- 
row and  form  large  cavities  which  may  open  by  fistulous  tracts 
about  the  buttocks  or  thighs.  Haemorrhages  of  greater  or 
less  severity  may  take  place  and  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
beginning  about  the  genital  parts,  may  spread  beyond  and 
be  accompanied  by  severe  systemic  reaction.  Then,  as  years 
go  by,  signs  of  decay  show  themselves.  The  patients  begin 
to  cough  and  emaciate,  and  a  rapid  phthisis  may  end  their 
misery.  They  may  become  attacked  by  affections  of  the 
kidneys  and  liver  which  prove  mortal.  Then  again  we  con- 
stantly see  these  women  fall  into  a  condition  of  marasmus, 
over  which  treatment  has  no  influence  whatever.  And 
again  we  see  life  gradually  sapped  by  rebellious  chronic 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  I  have  seen  several  of  these  women 
carried  off  by  well-markeil  pysemic  infection. 

In  a  general  way  I  should  say  that  women  suffering 
from  these  severe  forms  of  chronic  chancroids  and  vulvar 
deformity,  with  all  their  dangerous  concomitants,  live  from 
eight  to  fifteen  years ;  an  average  of  ten  years,  I  think,  is 
quite  constantly  observed. 

I  shall  treat  of  chancroids  in  syphilitic  women  in  the 
following  section. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  though  we  use  the 
term  chronic  chancroid,  very  many  of  the  so-called  ulcers 
do  not  present  the  typical  and  classical  appearance  of  these 
lesions  when  of  recent  origin.     Indeed,  the  term  as  applied 
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to  ulcers  about  the  vulva  is  one  of  great  elasticity,  since 
almost  any  good-sized  intractable  ulcer  is  thus  denomi- 
nated. These  ulcers  present  wide  variations,  since  they 
may  appear  like  ulcerated  excoriations,  they  may  pre- 
sent resemblance  to  the  classic  chancroids,  and  they  may 
be  covered  with,  a  greenish-brown  or  grayish-black  film, 
or  even  with  a  layer  of  tenacious  necrotic  tissue.  Their 
edges  very  frequently  present  nothing  pathognomonic,  and 
their  secretion  of  pUs  and  pus  combined  with  molecular 
detritus,  and  even  blood,  will  be  offensive  to  the  nose  in 
proportion  as  patients  are  uncleanly  and  untreated.  Some 
authors  have  laid  much  stress  on  the  odor  of  the  secretions 
in  these  cases  of  vulvar  hypertrophy,  but  my  experieuce 
teaches  me  that  it  conveys  nothing  of  diagnostic  import, 
but  that  all  secretions  are  exceedingly  disgusting  in  unclean 
persons. 

In  many  instances  the  origin  of  these  ulcers  in  a  con- 
taminating coitus  is  readily  ascertained,  while  in  others 
they  seem  to  develop  de  novo.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  all  cases  of  vulvar  hypertrophy,  particularly  in  the 
succulent  stage,  ulceration  is  liable  to  occur  as  a  result  of 
irritation  or  traumatisms  of  all  kinds,  and  that  they  are 
probably  caused  by  micro-organisms,  which  find  a  nutrient 
nidus  in  chronically  inflamed  tissues.  Case  IV  will  illus- 
trate the  point  admirably.  The  woman  left  the  hospital 
healed  as  to  her  ulcers,  but  still  the  victim  of  hypertrophy, 
which  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  vulva  was  yet  in  the  suc- 
culent stage  (and  these  parts  are  the  ones  always  most  prone 
to  ulceration).  A  subsequent  chancroidal  infection  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  develop  in  her  so-called  chancroidal 
ulcers.  In  the  inflamed  and  hyperplastic  state  of  her  genitals 
any  cleft,  fold,  or  anfraotuosity  was  liable  to  fall  into  ulcera- 
tion, as  a  result  of  uncleanliness,  of  any  vaginal  discharge, 
and  from  the  irritation  of  the  system  induced  by  a  debauch 
or  by  poverty. 

In  some  cases  we  find  hypertrophy  precede  ulceration, 
and  in  others  chronic  ulceration  to  lead  to  hypertrophy. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  hyperplasia  is  by  far  the  more 
active  and  the  ulcerative  the  less  prominent  process.  It  is 
remarkable  to  observe  the  great  chronicity  and  indolence 
of  these  vulvar  ulcers.  They,  as  a  rule,  increase  very  slowly, 
and  may  remain  many  months,  and  sometimes  one  or  two 
years,  without  any  perceptible  change.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  hyperplasia  goes  on  more  or  less  actively.  The 
reason  for  the  slow  and  indolent  growth  of  these  lesions  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  condensation  of  the  hyperplastic  tissue 
ofters,  chiefly  by  its  narrowing  of  the  blood-vessels,  a  not 
soft  and  succulent  soil  for  the  destructive  process. 

The  inguinal  ganglia  in  these  cases  are  usually  some- 
what enlarged  and  sometimes  much  swollen.  In  some 
cases  no  change  is  noted  in  them,  consequently  they  are 
not  of  much  aid  in  diagnosis. 

In  the  following  section  we  shall  see  that  in  recent  and 
old  syphilitics  chronic  ulcers,  which  we  also  call  chan- 
croidal, may  give  rise  to  great  hyperplasia  of  the  vulvar 
tissues. 

Uypertroj)hies  of  the  Vulva  due  to  Syphilis. — In  the 
causation  of  vulvar  hypertrophies,  syphilis  is  a  very  important 
factor,  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  define  its  sco])c  and  its 


limitations.  There  are  a  number  of  surgeons  who,  repudiat- 
ing a  lupous  origin  of  these  deformities,  are  disposed  to  at- 
tribute them  very  extensively,  if  not  quite  exclusively,  to 
syphilis.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  remarks  made  by  an 
eminent  English  surgeon  in  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Matthews 
Duncan's  cases,  in  which  he  stated  his  belief  that  they  were 
caused  by  tertiary  syphilis.  Now  we  shall  see  that  syphilis 
is  frequently  the  direct  and  also  the  remote  cause  of  vulvar 
hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia,  and  to  this  end  I  shall  briefly 
present  a  series  of  cases  which  I  think  are  examples  of  all 
the  syphilitic  deformities  of  these  parts. 

Vulvar  Deformities  in  the  Early  Stages  of  Syphilis  by 
Indurating  (Edema.— In  some  exceptional  cases  the  initial 
sclerosis  occupies  a  whole  labium  and  much  enlarges  it.  In 
a  decided  number  of  instances  we  find  that  accompanying  the 
initial  lesion,  either  around  it  or  in  its  vicinity,  a  hard  oedema 
of  one  labium  or  both  labia  occurs.  This  oedema,  which 
has  been  called  sclerotic  or  indurating,  is  very  peculiar  and 
is  the  sole  appanage  of  syphilis.  It  usually  begins  in  an 
indolent  aphlegmatic  manner,  without  pain,  and  perhaps  with 
no  heat  and  pruritus,  and  becomes  fully  formed  in  from  one 
to  three  weeks.  Then  again,  in  some  cases,  its  onset  is  quite 
brusque  and  rapid,  and  in  a  few  days  a  labium  may  be 
greatly  enlarged.  When  such  a  labium  is  examined  it  will 
be  found  to  be  of  double,  even  quadruple,  its  normal  size. 
Its  tegumentary  covering  may  be  normal  in  color  or  a  little 
redder  than  usual,  while  its  mucous  membrane  is  of  a  dull 
red.  In  some  cases  the  corresponding  labium  minus  may 
be  affected,  and  its  pinkisk-red  color  is  then  somewhat  in- 
creased. There  is  no  evidence  of  inflammatory  engorge- 
ment, nor  of  oedematous  swelling.  The  parts  are  not  un- 
usually hot,  not  tender  on  pressure  or  otherwise  as  a  rule, 
but  they  are  of  an  extreme  hardness,  sometimes  presenting 
a  dense  elasticity,  like  one's  ear,  and  again  a  stony  feel,  like 
cartilage  or  sclerodermatous  tissue.  The  impress  of  the 
finger  always  meets  resistance.  It  may  be  that  the  whole 
labium  or  the  labia  (if  both  are  involved)  may  be  thus  uni- 
formly sclerotic,  or,  as  it  often  happens,  there  may  seem  to 
be  a  central  kernel  of  great  density  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  elastic  firmness.  In  uncleanly  women,  during  preg- 
nancy, and  as  a  result  of  traumatism,  this  indurating  oedema 
may  extend  beyond  the  labial  limits.  Well-marked  sec- 
ondary symptoms  are  constant  concomitants.  This  form  of 
indurating  oedema,  following  a  hard  chancre,  is  very  well 
shown  in  Fig.  8.     Its  history  is  as  follows  : 

Case  VI. — E.  C,  aged  twenty-sis,  had  a  bard  chancre  on  the 
left  of  the  fourchette  which  lasted  two  months.  Before  it 
finally  disappeared  she  noticed  tliat  the  left  labium  majus  slow- 
ly and  painlessly  swelled.  As  this  enlargement  was  going  on,  an 
erythematous  and  papular  eruption  appeared  over  the  body. 
These  lesions  were  quite  abundant  about  the  genitalia  and  they 
are  indicated  in  the  dark  spots  scattered  over  the  parts  in  the 
figure.  By  means  of  active  treatment,  general  and  local,  the 
swelling  of  the  labium  was  dissipated  in  three  months.  After 
that  the  woman  continued  antisyphilitic  treatment  for  nearly 
a  year,  and  then  tliouglit  herself  Wfll.  About  two  years  after 
her  infection  she  observed  that  tlie  labia  minora  became  larger 
and  were  pushed  out  between  the  external  parts.  She  at  that 
time  had  seen  no  evidences  of  syphilis  for  a  full  year.  The  hyper- 
trophy of  the  nyinphie  went   on  slowly,  and  in  eight  months 
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they  presented  the  appearances  seen  in  Fig.  12.  They  are  of 
many  times  their  normal  size,  of  very  firm  elastic  consistence,  of  a 
pinkish  hue,  and  nodulated  and  lobulated  on  their  surface.  The 
deep  parts  of  the  valva  were  of  a  redder  hue  than  normal,  but 
not  tlie  seat  of  ulceration.  The  perineal  rhaphe  was  thickened 
and  a  round  lobulated  mass  of  hyperplastic  integument  jutted 
from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  anus.  The  patient  showed  no 
perceptible  evidence  of  syphilis,  and  the  ganglia,  which  in  the 
early  stages  had  been  markedly  enlarged,  were  scarcely  to  be 
felt.  In  every  respect  the  vulvar  lesions  were  like  those  of  the 
simple  variety  shown  in  Cases  I  and  II. 

The  interesting  point  regarding  the  infiltrating  oedema 
in  this  case,  besides  its  typical  history,  was  its  amenability 
to  antisyphilitic  treatment.  In  many  cases  this  form  of 
(Bdenia  is  very  persistent  and  is  frequently  refractory  to  in- 
ternal specific  medication.  Local  mercurial  treatment,  com- 
bined with  great  cleanliness  and  antisepsis,  very  often  is  of 
decided  benefit. 

The  next  form  of  infiltrating  oedema  is  well  shown  in 
the  following  case,  from  which  Fig.  9  was  taken  : 

Case  VII. — K.  0.,  aged  twenty-four,  had  a  small  and  ephem- 
eral initial  lesion  at  the  base  of  the  left  labium  minus.  After 
it  had  healed  she  noticed  that  her  genitals  became  redder  th.an 
normal,  particularly  on  the  left  side.  At  the  regular  evolution 
of  secondary  manifestations  a  linear  series  of  condylomata  lata 
showed  themselves  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  left  labium 
majus.  As  these  lesions  grew  in  size  and  age  she  noticed  that 
the  corresponding  large  lip  gradually  and  painlessly  grew  larger 
until  it  became  three  times  the  size  of  its  fellow.  Upon  exami- 
nation, I  found  no  heat  or  sensitiveness,  but  a  condensed,  un- 
yielding labium,  which  protruded  markedly  downward  and  out- 
ward and  presented  great  deformity.  The  outlines  of  the  super- 
imposed condylomata  are  well  shown  in  the  figure.  In  the 
vulva  there  was  much  redness  of  a  dull  type  and  no  ulceration. 

This  case,  therefore,  shows  in  an  admirable  manner  in- 
filtrating oedema  accompanying  secondary  lesions — a  form 
which  is  far  from  uncommon.  I  recently  saw  an  instance 
of  it  in  which  the  right  labium  majus  was  enlarged  nearly 
to  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  In  proportion  to  its  size  it  is 
rebellious  to  treatment,  and  always  requires  local  anti.syphi- 
litic  treatment. 

Though  indurating  oedema  is  more  commonly  seen  in 
the  primary  and  early  secc^ndary  stages  of  syphilis,  it  may 
occur  later  in  the  disease — namely,  in  the  first,  second,  and 
even  third  years.  In  these  cases  of  late  development,  how- 
ever, there  is  commonly  a  marked  persistence  and  activity 
of  the  diathesis.  While  the  indurating  oedema  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  stages  of  the  disease  usually  accom- 
panies or  follows  the  active  lesions,  that  of  the  later 
periods  may  be  unaccompanied  by  any  previous  or  present 
syphiloma.  Though,  however,  late  oedema  may  be  thus 
complicated  by  various  syphilitic  processes,  it  very  often  is 
developed  by  vaginal  or  vulvar  irritation,  and  also  by  trau- 
matism. 

The  later  form  of  indurating  oedema  is  portrayed  in  an 
admirable  manner  by  Case  VIII,  from  which  Figs.  10  and 
11  were  taken. 

Case  VIII. — K.  R.,  aged  twenty-five,  was  in  my  service  in 
Charity  Hospital  in  the  winter  of  18S2  and  1883.  Three  years 
before  admission  she  became  syphilitic,  and  received  little  if 


any  proper  treatment.  Though  in  the  third  year  of  her  disease, 
she  still  presented  a  fading  papular  eruption  and  marked  gen- 
eralized adenopathies.  She  also  had  a  ])ersistent  vaginal  dis- 
charge, with  some  chancroidal  ulcers  in  the  vulva.  Six  months 
before  admission  she  was  kicked  in  the  genitals  by  her  husband. 
After  the  pain  incidental  to  her  bruise  had  subsided  she  noticed 
that  her  nymphse  grew  large  gradually  and  painlessly,  until  they 
presented  the  appearances  shown  in' Figs.  10  and  11.  The  left 
labium  minus  was  markedly  swollen,  and  looked  as  if  it  con- 
tained a  testis  in  its  substance,  while  the  right  one  was  irregu- 
larly and  less  enlarged.  The  color  of  the.<;e  morbid  nymphas 
was  a  deep  and  slightly  purplish  red.  In  consistence  the  left 
one  was  as  hard  as  cartilage,  while  the  right  one  was  very  firm 
and  elastic.  The  inner  surface  of  these  indurated  labia  is 
shown  in  Fig.  11  to  be  nodulated  and  papillated.  The  harden- 
ing-process  ended  abruptly  at  the  bases  of  the  nymphfe.  In  the 
vulva  was  a  so-called  chancroidal  ulcer.  The  internal  and  local 
use  of  mercury  caused  slight  softening  in  the  induration.  The 
woman  would  not  consent  to  excision  of  the  parts. 

In  this  case  the  indurating  oedema  had  its  origin  in  the 
bruise  of  the  nymphs,  the  woman  being  in  the  active  power 
of  the  syphilitic  diathesis.  It  is  probable  that  the  vaginal 
discharge  may  have  been  a  moderately  accessory  factor. 
The  chancroidal  ulcer  was  in  this  case  scarcely  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  factor  in  causation.  This  form  of  indurating 
oedema  is  much  less  common  than  the  earlier  forms,  and  it 
may  also  be  seen  on  the  lips  and  the  prepuce.  Typical 
syphilitic  inguinal  adenopathy  is  observed  as  a  rule  in  these 
cases. 

In  general,  all  forms  of  indurating  oedema  are  far  from 
being  well  understood  by  the  profession,  and  precise  notions 
are  not  extensively  held  regarding  the  late  form.  As  an 
instance  of  the  lamentable  ignorance  which  exists  concern- 
ing this  late  indurating  oedema,  I  may  say  that  one  of  my 
cases  has  recently  been  published  by  a  former  interne  of 
Charity  Hospital  as  an  example  of  fibroma  diffusum. 

Late  lesions  of  syphilis  in  the  vulva  may  be  complicated 
by  surrounding  oedema. 

The  foregoing  are  the  essential,  and  I  may  say  direct, 
forms  of  syphilitic  hypertrophy  of  the  vulva,  and  we  now 
come  to  the  study  of  the  more  remote  forms. 

We  frequently  find  in  early  syphilis  and  in  later  periods 
when  the  diathesis  is  active,  and  again  when  it  is  waning, 
ulcers  which  appear  de  novo,  and  from  tradition  we  call 
them  "chancroids."  It  is  to-day  a  generally  accepted  fact 
that  chancroidal  ulcers  are  caused  by  many  forms  of  active 
pus,  and  that  syphilis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  secretion 
which  gives  rise  to  these  ulcers.  There  undoubtedly  exists 
in  syphilitics  a  vulnerability  of  the  tissues,  showing  itself 
in  their  tendency  to  ulceration  and  hyperplasia.  About  the 
female  genitals  this  tendency  is  shown  in  the  development 
of  chancroids  upon  parts  irritated  by  uterine,  vaginal,  and 
vulvar  secretions,  and  especially  upon  any  lesion  of  con- 
tinuity, such  as  an  excoriation,  a  tear,  a  fissure,  or  upon  the 
seat  of  vesicles.  In  their  early  stages  these  ulcers  may  re- 
semble the  classical  chancroid,  but  as  they  grow  older  they 
lose  more  or  less  of  their  physiognomy.  Since  these  ulcers 
play  an  important  part  in  the  causation  of  vulvar  deformi- 
ties, I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  present  a  very  graphic 
representation  of  them,   taken  from  one  of    my   cases,  in 
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which  also  well-marked  syphilitic  new  growths  near  the 
anus  arc  portra)'ed. 

In  the  chromo-lithographic  picture  are  seen  just  within 
the  vagina  and  in  the  recesses  on  each  side  of  the  urethra 
two  so  called  chancroids.  The  one  on  the  right  has  ex- 
tended outward  and  downward,  and,  when  the  parts  were 
not  separated,  was  scarcely  visible.  The  one  on  the  left 
runs  parallel  with  the  urethra,  and,  when  the  parts  were  in 
place,  could  not  be  seen.  This  secluded  and  hidden  situa- 
tion is  not  an  uncommon  one  for  these  ulcers,  and  they  are 
very  often  overlooked  by  untrained  observers.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  ulcers  have  sloping  edges  and  fairly  smooth  bases 
which  are  covered  with  a  greenish-gray  film  of  pus  under 
which  is  a  slightly  papillated  surface.  They  look  indolent 
and  their  history  proves  that  in  general  they  are  aphlcgma- 
sic,  persistent,  and  chronic.  They  occur  on  all  parts  of  the 
female  genitalia  and  may  remain  without  any  perceptible 
extension  for  a  long  time,  but  yet  they  frequently  cause 
great  harm.  As  long  as  they  remain  they  give  rise  to  a 
very  low  grade  of  secondary  inflammatory  engorgement 
which  leads  to  hyperplasia,  which  may  extend  up  the 
vagina  or  into  the  vulva,  thickening  the  vaginal  and  often 
the  rectal  walls,  attacking  the  labia  minora  by  preference 
and  causing  their  great  hypertrophy,  and  also  sometimes 
inducing  similar  change  in  the  labia  majora.  All  of  the 
clinical  features  of  the  vulvar  hypertrophies  which  result 
from  chronic  chancroids  may  be  produced  by  these  chan- 
croids of  syphilitic  origin  ;  therefore,  having  already  de- 
scribed them,  repetition  is  unnecessary.  It,  however,  may 
be  added  with  advantage  that  where  the  syphilitic  di- 
athesis is  active,  and  often  even  when  it  is  waning,  specific 
evidences  of  the  disease  may  be  seen  elsewhere  upon  the 
body.  The  hypertrophies  produced  by  these  syphilitic 
ulcers  are  similar  to  those  of  simple  chancroids,  except  that 
we  sometimes  see  a  greater  tendency  to  destructive  ulcera- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  to  phagedcena.  Though  the  clini- 
cal features  of  chancroidal  and  of  this  form  of  syphilitic 
sequelse  are  hardly  sharply  enough  drawn  to  warrant  sepa- 
rate descriptions  of  their  respective  hyperplasia,  the  under- 
lying facts  must  be  stated,  and  this  necessitates  the  division 
I  have  made.  Hypertrophy  of  the  vulva,  therefore,  depend- 
ing on  simple  hyperplasia  from  chronic  ulceration  in  syphi- 
litic patients,  is  far  from  uncommon. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  condition  of  the 
tissues  in  older  syphilitics,  and  usually  in  persons  of  the 
lower  classes,  which  has  not,  according  to  my  reading,  been 
described  by  any  author,  but  which,  I  am  convinced  from 
years  of  study,  is  quite  common,  about  the  genitals  of  women 
particularly. 

This  condition  consists  in  a  simple  hyperplasia  of  the 
tissues  of  the  genitalia,  which  results  in  more  or  less  de- 
formity. While  early  in  the  disease  we  so  commonly  see 
the  tendency  to  ulceration,  later  in  the  diathesis  it  seems  to 
ingraft  on  these  tissues  a  tendency  to  a  very  low  grade  of 
inflammatory  process  by  wh.ch  organs  and  parts  are  much 
thickened  and  distorted.  This  hyperplasia  in  syphilitics 
is  microscopically  the  same  as  that  of  non-syphilitics,  and 
can  not  in  any  sense  be  considered  as  an  essential  evi- 
dence of  the  disease.     A  very  clear  idea  of  this  remote 


eflfect  of  syphilis  is  given  in  the  histories  of  the  cases  which 
follow. 

Fig.  12  shows  the  condition,  two  years  later,  of  the 
labia  minora,  clitoris,  and  circum-anal  region  of  the  woman 
whose  history  was  given  in  Case  VI,  Fig.  8.  She  recov- 
ered from  the  indurating  ffidema  of  the  vulva,  and  under 
treatment  the  evidences  of  syphilis  were  dissipated,  yet,  from 
the  hypera;uiia  left  by  the  early  syphilitic  lesion,  later  on  a 
tumefaction  of  the  vulva  occurred  which  eventuated  in  the 
hypertrophy  of  that  part  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  12. 
Examination  of  the  parts  proved  conclusively  that  the  hy- 
perplasia of  the  tissues  was  precisely  the  same  to  the  eye  as 
that  found  in  nou-sy  philitics,  and  its  clinical  history  was  simi- 
lar. Certainly,  had  I  not  known  the  woman's  history,  I 
should  not  have  been  reminded  of  syphilis  at  all  by  the  con- 
dition of  her  vulva. 

In  the  next  case  the  woman  had  reached  her  fourth  year 
of  syphilis,  when,  as  a  result  of  elytritis  and  gonorrhoea, 
the  tissues  of  the  vulva  and  vagina  became  the  seat  of  a  very 
low  grade  of  indolent  inflammation  which  led  to  hyper- 
plasia and  hypertrophy. 

Case  IX.  Extensive  Hypertrophy  of  hoth  Labia  Minora,  the 
Clitoris,  the  Labia  Majora,  and  the  Introitus  Vaginoe,  with  Chan- 
croidal Ulcers. — S.  A.,  twentj-eight  years  of  age,  married,  a 
seamstress,  large  and  fleshy,  contracted  syphilis  when  twenty- 
two  years  old.  She  suffered  severely  in  the  secondary  period 
and  had  very  little  treatment.  In  the  fourth  ye.ar  of  her  syphi- 
lis she  suffered  from  gonorrhcea  for  several  months.  After 
recovery  from  this  she  noticed  that  her  vulva  was  swollen  and 
painful.  During  the  two  years  following  she  had  several  attacks 
of  vulvar  and  vaginal  inflammation,  and  in  this  period  ^he  noticed 
the  swelling  of  the  outer  parts  of  her  genitals.  During  the  last 
three  years  she  has  been  several  times  in  Charity  Hospital.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  her  syphilis  (early  in  1889)  I  noted  the  follow- 
ing condition  of  her  genitalia:  The  left  lahiura  minus  is  very 
greatly  increased  in  length  and  thickness,  the  clitoris  and  its 
prepuce  are  very  much  hypertrophied,  and  the  right  labium 
minus  (which  was  originally  much  shorter  than  its  fellow) 
formed  a  long,  fleshy  process,  which  hung  down  nearly  two 
inches  between  the  thighs.  The  appearances  are  well  shown  in 
Fig.  13,  the  hypertrophied  growths  being  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  means  of  threads.  The  mucous  membrane  of  these 
parts  was  somewhat  thickened  and  similar  to  integument.  The 
whole  mass  was  of  a  deep  violet  or  purple-red  color.  At  the 
base  of  these  tumors  were  three  shallow  ulcers  which  might  be 
taken  for  chancroids.  Eversion  of  tlie  hyperplastic  nymphae 
showed  a  thickened,  violaceous  condition  of  the  whole  vulva, 
with  a  decided  narrowing  of  the  vaginal  oritice  by  reason  of  the 
thickening  of  the  tissues,  which  extended  upward  al)out  three 
inches.  The  orifice  of  the  urethra  was  obscured  by  a  cluster 
of  hypertrophied  caruncles.  The  labia  majora  were  also  en- 
larged and  swollen,  and  the  very  short  perinanim  ended  in  a 
tab-like  mass  of  integument,  seated  just  on  the  anterior  border 
of  the  anus,  but  not  encroaching  upon  it.  From  the  stenosed 
vaginal  oritice  a  copious  persistent  discharge  escaped.  The 
hypertrophied  nymphie  presented  a  firm  resistance  to  pressure, 
and  the  tissues  of  the  vulvn,  though  rather  more  dense  than  nor- 
mal, were,  as  we  may  term  it,  in  a  succulent  condition  from  the 
hyperromia.  The  ulcerations  were  rather  superfleial,  ol  brown- 
ish-red color,  smciired  with  pus,  smooth  of  surface,  without  well- 
defined  outlines,  and  their  margins  devoid  of  any  appearance 
of  being  undermined.  There  was  little  or  no  pain  in  the  outer 
growths,  though  the  vulva  was  rather  tender,  and  sometimes, 
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.when  irritated,  the  seat  of  a  stinging,  smarting,  and  itching 
pain.  The  sufferings  of  the  patient,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
be  at  all  proportionate  to  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  morbid 
process.  She  had  at  times  been  treated  energetically  with  anti- 
syphilitios  with  no  eifect  wliatever.  I  ablated  the  external  tu- 
mors, greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  patient.  Later  on,  hot  anti- 
septic injections  and  appropriate  topical  treatment  cured  the 
ulcers  and  lessened  the  vulvar  hyperplasia.  The  woman  left 
the  hospital  much  improved  and  contented  in  mind. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  during  the  three  or  more 
years  in  which  the  vulvar  hyperplasia  was  going  on  in  this 
women,  the  victim  of  old  and  untreated  syphilis,  she  suf- 
fered very  little  from  the  local  affection.  The  progress  of 
its  development  was  slow,  aphiegmatic,  and  unattended  with 
any  constitutional  reaction.  Microscopical  examination  of 
the  removed  masses  showed  that  their  structure  was  identi- 
cal with  that  of  hyperplasia  occurring  in  non-syphilitic 
women. 

Case  X. — A  still  later  evolution  of  this  hyperplasia  is  shown 
by  the  following  case:  X.  X.,  an  American,  aged  thirty-two, 
a  cook,  became  syphilitic  when  twenty-two  years  old.  She 
suffered  severely  from  multiform  manifestations  of  the  disease 
for  four  years,  during  which  she  followed  treatment  indiffer- 
ently. Seven  years  after  infection,  not  having  suffered  from 
any  manifestation,  nor  having  presented  any  evidence  of  the 
disease  for  three  years,  she,  after  an  attack  of  elytritis,  observed 
that  her  vulva  became  gradually  swollen.  This  hypertrophy 
went  on  for  three  years,  when  it  presented  the  appeai'ances 
shown  in  Fig.  14-.  At  this  time  she  became  much  debilitated  and 
took  stimulants  and  opiates.  While  she  was  in  this  state  ulcera- 
tion began  in  the  vulvar  ellipse  and  destroyed  considerable  of  the 
hyperplastic  tissue.  Having  built  her  up  with  tonics  and  gen- 
erous diet,  and  nearly  cured  the  ulcers,  I  removed  the  hyper- 
trophied  masses  and  obtained  a  very  favorable  result  from  cica- 
trization. Microscopic  examination  of  the  new  growths  showed 
simple  hyperplasia. 

When  the  genitals  are  the  seat  of  this  hyperplasia  in 
non-syphilitic  women  ulceration  may  occur,  but  it  is  com- 
monly limited  in  extent  and  not  very  destructive  in  tend- 
ency, though  from  the  nature  of  the  parts  such  damage 
may  be  done  in  these  cases  as  will  .load  to  invalidism  and 
death.  In  chronic  chancroid  the  ulcerative  tendency  is 
sometimes  well  marked  and  even  quite  destructive.  In 
syphilitic  subjects  with  these  hyperplasias  the  acme  of  dis- 
integration is  often  observed.  In  them,  as  a  rule,  the  ul- 
cerations are  more  active  and  extensive  than  in  non- 
syphilitics.  Not  only  do  we  find  severe  ulceration  in  the 
syphilitic  subjects,  but  also  phagedsena,  which  may  cause 
terrible  destruction  of  the  affected  parts.  This  complica- 
tion is  well  shown  in  Fig.  15,  of  which  the  history  is  as 
follows  : 

Case  XI. — A.  M.,  aged  forty-seven,  had  had  for  years  great 
hyperplasia  of  the  vulva,  following  syphilis  contracted  ten  years 
before.  When  she  was  in  a  dissipated  and  woe-begone  condi- 
tion, ulceration  began  about  the  fourehette.  This  lasted  several 
weeks,  and  then  the  parts  began  to  melt  away  from  phagediena 
with  the  result  depicted  in  Fig.  15.  Under  treatment,  healing 
was  induced,  cicatrization  took  i)Iace,  and  a  fairly  good  condi- 
tion of  the  parts  was  left,  incontinence  of  the  feeces  being  the 
most  distressing  symptom. 


In  Fig.  16  is  well  shown  the  appearance  of  an  hyper- 
trophied  clitoris  (posterior  surface)  whicli  many  years  ago 
was  for  a  time  under  my  care,  and  which  was  removed  by 
Dr.  Bumstead.  It  had  begun  in  a  woman  some  years  after 
syphilitic  infection,  as  a  simple  hyperplasia,  and  ended  in 
the  full  development  as  a  fibro-cellular  hypertrophy  present- 
ing a  condition  which  approaches  a  diffuse  fibroma.  It 
shows  in  an  admirable  manner  the  tuberculations  and  lobu- 
lations seen  in  these  new  growths. 

Nothing  positive  can  be  stated  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
inguinal  ganglia  in  these  cases  of  hyperplasia  in  old  syphi- 
litics.  In  some  cases  they  are  imperceptible,  and  in  others, 
particularly  when  ulceration  also  is  present,  they  may  be 
more  or  less  swollen.  The  adenopathy  is  more  extensive, 
but  with  less  density,  than  in  early  syphilis. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  ninth  case  of 
Huguier's  memoir,  which  he  labels  esthiomene  hypertro- 
phique  cedemateux  et  vegetant,  is  one  of  simple  hyperplasia 
of  the  vulva  in  a  distantly  syphilitic  woman. 

Desruelles,  who  first  reported  this  case  and  assigned 
syphilis  as  its  cause,  was  convinced  by  Huguierthat  it  wasnot 
syphilis  for  the  reason  that  appropriate  treatment  had  no 
effect  upon  it  whatever.  Huguier  thought,  as  many  have 
thought  to  this  day,  that  syphilis  only  produced  lesions 
which  we  may  call  essential ;  he  did  not  know  that  in  the 
wake  of  that  disease  simple  hyperplasia  might  follow,  de- 
pending upon  it  for  causation,  just  the  same  as  upon  any 
simple  irritative  process,  such  as  vulvar  or  vaginal  inflam- 
mation, irritations,  and  traumatisms. 

Several  other  oases  of  Huguier's  are  excellent  examples 
of  simple  hyperplasia  in  old  syphilitics.  His  sixth  case  is  in 
all  probability  one  of  simple  hyperplasia,  following  or  com- 
plicated with  perineal  abscess,  yet  he  considers  it  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  ^'esthiomene  perforaut  de  Fanus  et  de  la 
vulve."  His  seventh  case  is  either  a  fungating  growth,  fol- 
lowing perineal  abscess,  or  a  malignant  new  growth ;  more 
probably  the  former.    And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Dr.  I.  E.  Taylor's  fifth  case  (brochure  of  1888),  which 
he  calls  perforatitu/  lupus,  bears  intrinsic  evidence  of  being 
an  instance  of  inflammatory  hyperplasia  of  the  vulva  fol- 
lowing laceration  of  the  perinaeum  and  resulting  in  proci- 
dentia recti.  If  the  woman  was  not  remotely  syphilitic,  the 
case  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  we  sometimes  see 

namely,  the  hypertrophy  of  the  vulvo-anal  region  following 

injury  in  parturition,  the  torn  parts  becoming  chronically 
inflamed  and  the  starting  point  of  hyperplasia  and  its 
sequela?. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  hyperplasise  of  the  vulva  in 
old  syphilitics  is  about  the  same  as  that  already  .sketched 
of  the  declining  days  of  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
intractable  chancroids  of  that  region. 

The  chronicity  and  inveterate  course  of  these  vulvar  hy- 
pcrplasife  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  structural  peculiari- 
ties of  the  vulva,  to  its  excessive  vascular  and  nervous  sup- 
ply, to  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  so  constantly  subjected, 
and  to  its  dependent  position  compressed  between  the 
thighs.  Except  in  the  mouth  (and  that  very  rarely)  we  do 
not  see  such  persistent  and  deforming  low-grade  inflamma- 
tion and  hyperplasia. 
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Summing  up,  therefore,  the  inflamiDations  and  infiltra- 
tions of  the  vulva  of  non-malignant  origin,  we  can  include 
them  in  the  following  categories: 

1.  Small  hyperplasia?,  caruncles,  and  papillary  growths. 

2.  Large  hyperplasias  and  hypertrophies. 

8.  Hyperplasia  resulting  from  acute  and  chronic  chan- 
croids. 

4.  The  various  forms  of  hypertrophy  induced  by  the  in- 
durating oedema  of  syphilis. 

5.  Hyperplasia  resulting  from  chronic  ulcers,  the  so- 
called  chancroids,  in  intermediary  and  old  syphilis. 

6.  Hyperplasia  in  old  syphilitics,  presenting  no  specific 
character,  and  occurring  soon  or  long  after  the  period  of 
gummy  infiltration,  in  some  cases  being  coexistent  with  spe- 
cific lesions  elsewhere. 

The  foregoing  affections  have  neither  in  their  clinical 
history  nor  their  pathology  any  resemblances  to  lupus, 
nor  do  they  partake  in  any  manner  of  the  nature  of  lesions 
produced  by  tubercular  infection. 

In  the  last  periods  of  many  cases  in  which  ulceration 
and  destruction  are  very  great,  evidences  of  pulmonary 
phthisis  may  be  seen,  but  my  observation  convinces  me  that 
the  tuberculous  infection  does  not  occur  through  the  geni- 
tals, but  in  the  lungs  of  women  worn  and  spent  with  dis- 
ease. Many  authors,  particularly  the  French,  have  laid 
stress  on  the  point  that  these  vulvar  lesions  are  the  out- 
come of  scrofula. 

Some  patients  are  more  prone  to  inflammation  and  irri- 
tation than  others,  and  they  may  become  the  subjects  of 
vulvar  hyperplasia.  I  have  not  been  led  to  look  upon  a 
dyscrasia  as  an  underlying  cause  of  any  moment  in  any  non- 
syphilitic  cases.  In  my  experience  the  vulvar  troubles  be- 
gin when  the  women  are  well,  and  ill-health  overtakes  them 
when  the  hypertrophies  have  led  to  ulceration,  fistuhie, 
deep  abscess,  fissures,  and  to  strictures  of  the  urethra  and 
rectum  and  stenosis  of  the  vagina. 

In  this  connection  I  must  say  a  word  of  tuberculous  ul- 
cers of  the  female  genitals.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  broad 
fact  that  tuberculosis  of  the  female  genitalia  grows  progres- 
sively more  uncommon  in  occurrence  as  it  descends  from  the 
ovaries,  the  tubes,  and  the  uterus  into  the  vagina  and  vulva. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  vagina  by  extension  of  the  process  from 
above  is  hardly  to  be  called  very  rare.  Involvement  of  the 
vagina  alone  is  far  from  common,  and  when  it  does  occur 
in  some  cases  the  vulva  may  be  more  or  less  involved. 
Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  vulva  is  rare,  and  the  most  satis- 
factory case  of  it  on  record  is  that  of  Deschamps.  Zweig- 
baum's  case  has  been  spoken  of  as  being  rare  and  peculiar. 
It  is  rare  in  the  sense  that  tuberculosis  of  the  female  geni- 
talia is  rare.  The  details  of  it  show  that  the  morbid  pro- 
cess began  in  the  uterus  and  extended  downward  to  the 
vulva.  Chiari's  case  also  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tuber- 
culous infection  of  the  vulva. 

I  have  seen  three  cases  in  which  ulcers  began  just  be- 
yond the  external  genital  regions  and  in  their  extension  in- 
volved the  vulva.  They  had  finely  granular,  coarselv  granu- 
lar, papillomatous,  and  even  fungating  surfaces,  and  were 
encircled  by  hard,  somewhat  everted  edges,  and  secreted  an 
abundance  of  pus.    They  began  as  round  or  oval,  deep,  even 


violaceous  red  tubercles,  which  soon  broke  down  into  ulcera- 
tion. In  former  days  we  classed  these  lesions  under  the 
head  of  scrofulide  tuberculeuse  ulcereuse,  proposed  by 
Hardy  and  Bazin.  Two  of  my  cases  occurred  before  we 
knew  of  the  existence  of  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis,  while 
from  the  third  and  more  recent  case  I  was  unable  to  excise 
a  portion  of  the  morbid  tissue  for  examination.  The  pa- 
tient, however,  had  pulmonary  phthisis. 

My  studies  and  observations,  therefore,  convince  me 
that  vulvar  ulcers  (not  hyperplasia?  or  hypertrophies)  may 
be  very  rarely  caused  by  tuberculous  infection,  and  that  they 
should  be  included  in  our  classifications.  If  it  is  here- 
after established  beyond  all  question  that  lupus  and  tuber- 
culosis of  the  skin  are  wholltj  identical  in  their  nature  and 
clinical  history,  we  shall  then  have  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
lupus  of  the  external  female  genitals.  In  the  mean  time  we 
can  content  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  what  has  hereto- 
fore been  considered  lupus  on  these  parts  is  not  lupus  at  all. 

Microscopical  Examination  and  Pathology. 

Case  /.* — This  does  not  show  the  initial  stages  of  the 
process  by  which  the  vulvar  growths  in  the  succeeding  four 
cases  have  arisen,  but  it  shows  very  well  the  earlier  stages 
of  this  process.  The  specimen  was  a  small,  white,  smooth- 
surfaced  elliptoidal  nodule  (5  by  3  mm.  in  diameter),  and 
was  rather  soft  and  yielding,  like  the  finger-tip  of  a  new- 
born child.  (The  specimens  from  all  of  the  cases  were 
hardened  in  strong  alcohol,  stained  double  with  haematoxy- 
lon  and  eosin,  and  studied  with  a  Zeiss  one-twelfth  oil-im- 
mersion lens.) 

The  changes  in  the  epidermis  are  of  a  very  moderate  de- 
gree and  consist  of  a  slight  deepening  of  the  interpapillary 
poitions  and  of  a  thinning  here  and  there  of  the  portions  of 
the  epidermis  over  the  apices  of  the  papillae.  Several  of  the 
prolonged  portions  of  the  rete  mucosum  are  incompletely 
invested  by  sheaths  of  small  rounded  or  polygonal  cells. 
In  such  places  the  lowermost  cells  of  the  rete  do  not  appear 
as  a  distinct  row,  and  can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  ad- 
jacent polygonal  cells  of  the  papillary  derma. 

In  the  derma  there  are  changes  in  the  blood-vessels,  in  the 
lymph  spaces,  and  in  the  connective-tissue  cells.  The  endo- 
thelial cells  of  the  capillaries,  smaller  arteries,  and  veins  are 
uniformly  swollen  and  granular,  and  project  into  the  Inmen 
of  the  vessels  (Fig.  17).  There  are  also  swelling,  granula- 
tion, and  alteration  of  the  shape  of  the  cells  corresponding 
in  position  to  the  adventitia  of  some  of  the  blood-vessels, 
yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  in  the  sections  whether 
these  cells  really  belong  to  the  bloodvessels  or  to  the  sur- 
rounding connective  tissue.  Some  of  the  lymph  spaces  are 
dilated  and  their  endothelial  cells  are  changed  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  blood-vessels. 

The  connective-tissue  cells  are  greatly  increased  in  num- 
ber and  are  altered  in  shape.    Their  cell  bodies  and  branch- 

*  The  cases  furnishinf;  the  morbid  tissues  are  mainly  those  detailed 
in  the  text,  but  others  have  been  used  also  for  microscopic  purposes. 
The  numbering  of  the  cases  in  tliis  section  is  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  numbering  of  those  given  in  the  clinical  part.  They  were  se. 
lected  with  a  view  to  tracing  the  progress  of  the  development  of  the 
new  tissue  step  by  step. 
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ing  processes  are  granular  and  swollen  so  that  they  com- 
pletely fill  up  the  interfibrillary  spaces  in  which  the  normal 
connective  cells  lie  (Fig.  19,  compare  with  Fig.  18,  showing 
the  normal  connective-tissue  cells  from  the  vulva).  The 
connective-tissue  cells  are  everywhere  in  a  condition  of  pro- 
liferation, and  there  are  very  many  small,  rounded,  and 
polygonal  cells  (Fig.  3,  d)  which  seem  to  be  derived  from 
the  proliferating  connective-tissue  cells,  for  intermediate 
stages  between  the  slightly  swollen  connective-tissue  cells 
and  the  polygonal  cells  are  present  (Fig.  19).  There  are  also 
a  few  giant  cells  (Fig.  20)  filling  up  the  interfibrillary  spaces 
of  the  derma,  and  are  apparently  phases  of  the  proliferation 
of  the  connective-tissue  cells,  because  transitional  forms  in 
the  development  of  these  giant  cells  from  the  connective- 
tissue  cells  were  observed  (Fig.  19,  b,  b,  b,  c).  These  giant 
cells  are  probably  formed  by  a  modification  of  the  indirect 
cell-division  process,  in  which  the  nucleus  of  a  given  con- 
nective-tissue cell  segments  while  the  protoplasm  does  not 
segment,  but  remains  intact,  surrounding  the  group  of  new 
nuclei. 

The  majority  of  the  altered  connective-tissue  cells  lie 
scattered  about  diffusely  in  the  derma  and  are  so  numerous 
that  they  lie  very  close  together  and  are  often  in  contact 
with  each  other.  Here  and  there  the  changed  connective- 
tissue  cells  are  aggregated  in  clusters  situated  quite  uni- 
formly in  the  vicinity  of  the  blood-vessels.  In  these  clus- 
ters the  fibers  of  the  stroma  have  been  separated  by  the 
growth  of  the  cells,  a  portion  of  the  stroma  has  disappeared, 
and  the  small  polygonal  cells  (Fig.  20,  d)  composing  the 
clusters  are  separated  by  a  scanty,  delicately  reticulated 
basement  substance.  No  leucocytes  or  other  evidences  of 
exudation  were  found  in  these  perivascular  cell  clusters. 
Possibly  the  element  of  increased  nutrition  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue cells  about  the  blood-vessels  may  account  for 
their  more  active  proliferation  in  this  region  and  for  the 
formation  of  the  perivascular  clusters.  Perhaps  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  adventitia  of 
the  vessels  may  also  contribute  toward  the  formation  of 
these  perivascular  clusters. 

Besides  the  changed  connective  tissue  cells  and  their 
apparent  derivates,  the  small  polygonal  cells  (Fig.  19,  d), 
there  are  other  dilferent  cells  quite  profusely  distributed 
through  the  sections.  Some  of  these  are  narrow  spindle- 
shaped  cells  with  homogeneous  shining  extremities;  others 
have  long  filamentous  bipolar  processes  which  are  often 
bifurcated  and  branching  (Fig.  26,  x).  Most  of  these  ('ells 
are  isolated,  but  in  places  several  of  them  arc  grouped  to- 
gether in  short  slender  strings  with  their  long  axes  parallel. 
These  cells  are  fibroblasts.  Most  of  them  are  older  forms 
of  the  progeny  of  the  connective-tissue  cells,  and,  tending  to 
reproduce  forms  like  their  ancestors,  may  form  new  connect- 
ive-tissue cells  and  new  connective-tissue  fibers. 

Recently  the  life  history  of  these  fibroblasts  has  been  very 
accurately  studied  in  pathological  processes  and  their  signifi- 
cance made  clear  (Ziegler,  "  Die  Entziindung  u.  die  Entzuud- 
gewebebildung,"  "  Lehrb.  der.  path.  Anat.,"  Band  1,  1889). 
The  youngest  forms  of  the  fibroblasts  are  identical  with  the 
small  polygonal  cells  (Fig.  3,  d).  The  young  fibroblasts 
then  lengthen  out  into  spindle-shaped  cells.     Then  the  ex- 


tremities of  the  spindle-shaped  cell  lengthen  out  and  be- 
come fibrillated  so  that  the  fibroblast  approaches  gradually 
the  shape  and  character  of  a  fibrillated  connective-tissue 
fiber  (Fig.  26,  x).  In  other  young  spindle-shaped  fibro- 
blasts fibrilla3  grow  out  of  the  extremities  and  sides  of  the 
cell,  and  these,  fusing  with  the  fibrillas  and  extremities  of 
neighboring  fibroblasts,  become  converted  into  fibrillated 
connective-tissue  fibers,  while  the  nucleus  and  some  of  the 
residual  protoplasm  of  some  of  the  fibroblasts  persist  and 
form  a  fixed  connective-tissue  cell  lying  on  the  surface  of  a 
bundle  of  newly  formed  connective  tissue.  Not  all  of  the 
stages  in  the  life  history  of  the  fibroblast  could  be  observed 
in  these  cases,  but  in  Case  I  the  middle  stages,  and  in  Case 
IV  (Fig.  26)  the  later  stages  could  be  well  observed.  Some  of 
the  cells  shown  in  Fig.  3  are  early  forms  of  the  fibroblasts. 

Congestion  and  exudation  are  almost  if  not  quite  en- 
tirely absent  in  this  case. 

Case  II. — This  case  illustrates  a  slightly  later  develop- 
ment of  the  same  process  as  in  Case  I.  The  nodule  is  some- 
what denser  and  larger  (one  centimetre  in  diameter)  than 
in  Case  I,  and  its  surface  is  slightly  corrugated  by  shallow- 
furrows  running  in  different  directions. 

The  epidermis  is  normal  in  places.  In  othep  places  it  is 
irregularly  thickened  and  thinned.  In  the  thinned  places 
the  horny  layer  is  thicker  than  elsewhere,  and  the  lower 
rows  of  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  are  intermingled  with 
the  small  round  and  polygonal  cells  of  the  underlying  pars 
papillaris. 

The  lesions  in  the  derma  consist  of  changes  in  the  blood- 
vessels, lymph  spaces,  and  connective-tissue  cells  of  the 
same  character  as  described  in  the  preceding  case.  The 
proliferated  connective-tissue  cells  are  arranged  diffusely 
(Fig.  21)  or  in  isolated  clusters,  as  a  rule,  about  the  blood- 
vessels. 

In  this  case  there  are  areas  of  new  connective  tissue 
formed  by  fibroblasts  (Fig.  21,  c,  c) — progressive  forms  of 
cell  development  from  the  derivates  of  the  proliferating 
connective-tissue  cells  to  new  fibrillated  connective  tissue, 
and  new  fixed  connective-tissue  cells.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous giant  cells  in  the  interfibrillary  spaces  of  the  derma 
of  the  same  nature  and  origin  as  in  the  preceding  case 
(Fig.  20). 

A  few  of  the  clusters,  composed  of  small  rounded  or 
polygonal  cells  (similar  to  the  cells  shown  in  Fig.  19,  rf),  con- 
tain one  or  more  giant  cells  in  their  centers  (Fig.  22).  Al- 
though these  giant-celled  clusters  look  a  little  like  tubercle 
granula,  yet  they  do  not,  upon  close  examination,  show  any 
of  the  more  definite  morphological  characteristics  of  tubercle 
granula.  (No  tubercle  bacilli  were  found.  Central  coagu- 
lation necrosis  absent.  The  clusters  are  not  sharply  out- 
lined, and  have  no  surrounding  inflammatory  zone  of  small 
round  cells.)  The  giant-celled  clusters  are  simply  one  of  the 
phases  of  the  proliferating  connective-tissue  cells. 

Case  III. — This  case  illustrates  a  stage  of  the  same 
process,  in  which  the  development  of  new  connective  tissue 
by  the  fibroblasts  has  gone  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
so  that  a  large  (three  and  a  half  to  four  ctm.  in  diameter), 
irregularly  nodular,  rather  dense  mass  grew  on  the  vulva 
by  a  broad  base,  and  was  lobulated  by  three  or  four  deep 
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<Tevasses.  Its  surface  was  finely  corrugated  by  sliallow, 
irregular  furrows. 

The  epidermis  is  normal. 

The  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  resembles  that  in  the 
previous  specimen.  The  lymph  spaces  in  places  contain 
granular  material.  The  polygonal  cells  arc  not  arranged 
diffusely  as  in  the  first  two  cases,  but  are  disposed  in  not 
very  sharply  outlined  clusters  and  strings  about  the  blood- 
ves.sels  (Fig.  23).  There  are  no  evidences  indicating  the 
exudative  origin  of  these  clusters;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  composed  of  cells  which  look  as  if  they  were  derived 
from  the  connective-tissue  cells  either  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  skin  or  possibly  of  the  adventitia  of  the  ves- 
.scls.  Some  of  these  clusters  (Fig.  23,  b,  6,  b) — from  four  to 
six  in  thin  sections,  12  mm.  in  diameter — contain  one  or 
more  centrally  situated  giant  cells  (Fig.  24).  These  giant- 
celled  clusters  do  not  show  the  structural  features  of  tuber- 
cle granula,  and,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  seem  to  be  phases 
in  the  proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  cells. 

This  case  contains  comparatively  fewer  proliferated  con- 
nective-tissue cells  and  more  newly  formed  connective  tis- 
sue than  in  Case  II.  The  distribution  of  the  new  con- 
nective tiss'ue  and  the  relation  of  the  changed  connective- 
tissue  cells  is  shown  in  Fig.  23.  The  new  connective  tissue 
contains  many  fibroblasts  in  late  stages  of  development  and 
a  few  giant  cells  in  its  interfibrillary  spaces.  (It  is  possible 
for  these  isolated  giant  cells  described  in  these  cases  to  form 
a  brood  of  smaller  cells  by  constrictions  of  the  protoplasm 
about  the  individual  nuclei,  and  then  by  a  separation  of  the 
young  cells  from  the  giant  cell. — Toldt,  "  Lehrbuch  d. 
Oewebelehre,"  chap,  i,  1888.) 

A  new  feature  in  this  case  is  the  invasion  of  the  newly 
formed  connective  tissue. in  two  or  three  places  by  an  in- 
flammation with  the  production  of  granulation  tissue  (Fig. 
23,  a).  This  granulation  tissue  occurs  in  patches  just  be- 
neath the  epidermis.  Some  of  these  patches  have  an  ap- 
parently definite  relation  to  the  deep  crevasses  spoken  of  in 
the  description  of  the  gross  appearances,  and  are  centered 
about  the  lips  and  walls  of  these  crevasses.  This  granulation 
tissue  resembles  in  structure  the  ordinary  granulation  tissue 
of  wounds,  and  contains  no  bacteria  or  tubercle  bacilli.* 


*  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  tlie  isolated  giant  cells  in  the  first 
tour  cases  and  the  giant  cells  in  the  clusters  in  Cases  II  and  111  are  not 
characteristic  of  any  pathological  process,  that  they  are  not  of  tubercu- 
lar origin,  and  that  they  have  no  special  significance  beyond  indicating 
a  modification  of  the  indirect  cell-division  process.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  these  points  understood,  because  the  pathology  of  this  field  (Cases 
I  to  V)  of  vulvar  lesions  is  very  obscure.  Some  observers  have  de- 
scribed the  appearances  in  the  sections  of  an  isolated  case  well  enough, 
but  have  failed  to  trace  out  the  process  producing  the  growth.  Others 
— apparently  from  the  occurrence  of  just  such  structures  as  these  giant 
cells  and  giant-celled  clusters,  produced  by  an  ordinary  chronic  cellular 
inflammation  of  the  skin — have  been  led  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  lupus, 
lupoid  degeneration,  and  esthiomfene.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to 
make  out  what  pathologists  meant  by  lupus  before  the  discovery  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  for  the  term  was  used  too  indefinitely.  At  present 
the  term  lupus  among  patlioloffists  has  a  precise  meaning — it  is  tuber- 
cular inflammation  of  the  skin.  It  would  be  well  for  clinicians  to  use 
the  term  lupus,  especially  in  the  vulvar  region,  to  designate  tubercular 
inflammation  only,  and  to  classify  the  other  v\ilvar  lesions  included  un- 
<li'r  lupus,  as  far  as  possible,  on  a  morphological  basis. 


Case  IV. — This  illustrates  a  stage  in  the  same  process 
observed  in  the  preceding  cases  in  which  the  vulvar  growth 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  new  connective  tissue,  con- 
taining very  few  proliferating  connective-tissue  cells  (Fig. 
25).  The  gross  appearances  are  very  much  the  same  as  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  case,  except  that  the  mass  con- 
tained several  soft,  reddish,  superficial  patches  (two  to  seven 
mm.  in  diameter),  corresponding  to  the  places  where  the 
growth  was  invaded  by  granulation  tissue. 

The  new  connective  tissue  is  loosely  arranged,  and  con- 
sists partly  of  completely  formed  fibrillatcd  fibers  and 
partly  of  the  interlacing  processes  of  the  fibroblasts  (Fig. 
26).  The  interfibrillary  space  contains  a  few  giant  cells, 
and  here  and  there  some  granular  material  (Fig.  26). 

In  several  places  this  newly  formed  connective-tissue 
mass  has  been  invaded  by  an  inflammation  with  the  produc- 
tion of  granulation  tissue.  In  spots  the  epidermis  over  the 
patches  of  granulation  ti.ssue  was  disintegrated,  so  that  mi- 
nute ulcers  have  been  formed  (Fig.  2'7). 

Case  V. — The  growth  originating  in  the  clitoris  region 
is  spherical  (about  1^  cm.  in  diameter),  and  its  surface  is 
perfectly  smooth.  The  growth  in  the  labium  majus  is  dif- 
fusely arranged  and  the  epidermis  is  smooth. 

The  structure  of  this  growth  is  entirely  analogous  to 
Case  IV,  except  that  no  patches  of  granulation  tissue  were 
found  in  the  sections. 

Resume  and  Conclusions. — In  the  first  case  there  is, 
hand  in  hand  with  the  proliferation  of  the  connective- tissue 
cells,  a  development  of  fibroblasts  from  their  progeny,  and 
a  subsequent  formation  of  new  immature  connective  tissue 
from  the  fibroblasts,  so  that  the  size  of  the  nodule  depends 
partly  upon  the  multiplication  of  the  connective-tissue  cells 
and  partly  upon  the  presence  of  the  immature  new  connect- 
ive tissue.  In  the  succeeding  four  cases  the  new  connective 
tissue  produced  in  this  way  becomes  more  mature  and  more 
extensive.  Since  the  fibroblasts  may  themselves  proliferate 
(Ziegler,  loc.  cit.),  as  more  and  more  fibroblasts  are  pro- 
duced, fresh  increments  of  new  connective  tissue  result,  and 
the  nodule  grows  larger  and  larger. 

After  these  growths  attain  a  certain  size,  from  their  situ- 
ation, where  they  inay  be  subjected  to  pressure,  chafing, 
irritating  discharges,  etc.,  an  inflammation  with  the  pro- 
duction of  granulation  tissue  is  liable  to  occur,  as  in  Cases 
III  and  IV. 

This  process,  described  in  the  first  five  cases,  is  a  form  of 
inflammation  with  the  production  of  new  connective  tissue, 
while  congestion  and  exudative  products  are  almost  if  not 
entirely  absent,  and  is  termed  chronic  productive  or  chronic 
cellular  inflammation.  Productive  inflammation  in  mucous 
membranes  and  transitional  cutaneous  mucous  membranes 
produces  a  new  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  the  stroma, 
occurring  diffusely  or  in  the  form  of  nodular  polypoid  out- 
growths. A  characteristic  feature  of  this  form  of  inflam- 
mation is  its  slow  development  and  its  tendency  to  persist 
for  a  long  time.  These  general  charactoristies  of  produc- 
tive inflammation  agree  very  well  with  the  clinical  history 
and  physical  properties  of  the  vulvar  growths  in  the  five 
cases  examined  microscopically. 

The  foregoing  description  applies  only  to  the  anatomy 
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Fig.  1. — Showine  hypertrophy  of  the  right  uyinpha  and  peri- 
useum. 


Fig.  2. — Showing  hypertrophy  ot  the  nymphse  and  clitoriB. 


Fig.  3.— Showing  enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  clitoris. 


Fig.  i. — Showing  simple  vegetations  in  process  of  change  to 
fleshy  tabs  and  hypertrophic  masses. 


Fig.  5. — Sliowiug  liyperiili-ia  nt   tlje  nj'mplifB  from   chronic 
clianeroids. 


Fig.  6. — Showing  chancroids  of   inner   part  of   vnlva,   witli 
much  hyperplasia  of  vulvo-anal  region. 
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ir  .iLincrdiil  (.r  loft  nyiiiplui,  with  hj- 
pcrphisia  of  the  parts. 


Flu   S. — Showing  imiurating  aHJcma  of  left  Inbiiim  niajus  in 
early  .syphilis. 


Fig.  9. — Showing  indurating  cedema  of  the  left  labium  niajus 
and  minus  complicating  condylomata  lata. 


Fig.   10. — Showing   indurating   anleina   of   both    nyrapha'  in 
late  syphilis. 


Fig.  11.— Showing  an  iuner  view  of  the  aynipliifi  depicted  iu  Fig.    12. — Showing    great   hyperplasia   of    the    clitoris    and 

Fi  .•   10.  nyraphaj.     Sequel  to  Fig.  8. 
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li(,.   1:1. — Sliouiiifj;  liyiPLTjilasia  (if  external  genitals  in  an  old  Fig.  1+. — Sliuwiug  livperiihii^ia  of  vulva  and   perinaum,  anil 

sypbilitic.  destnictive  ulceration,  in  an  old  syphilitic. 


Flu.   I.j. — Sliowiny  great  destruction  of  liypertropliicd  vul\ 
and  penniBuni  in  an  old  syiiliiliiii-. 


Fio.   16. — Showing  great  hypertrophy  of  the  clitoris  in  an 
old  syphilitic;  posterior  view. 
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Fig.  17. — (^Zeiss  oil  iininersion,  ^'o;  ocular,  4;  tube 
length,  160  mm.)  From  Case  I.  Three  small  blood- 
vessels with  swollen  and  granular  endothelial  cells 
projecting  into  the  lumen,  a,  plasma  cells.  6,  swol- 
len or  proliferating  fixed  connective-tissue  cells. 


Fig.  18. — Section  from  the  fourchette  of  the  normal  vulva, 
showing  the  normal  fixed  connective-tissue  cells,  6.  «, 
plasma  cells.  (Drawn  with  same  lenses  as  used  in  Fig. 
17.) 
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Fig.  19.— a  portion  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  from  Case  I,  showing  the  swollen  or 
proliferating  connective-tissue  cells.  </,  <i,  slightly  swollen  fixed  connective-tissue  cells,  or 
young  fibroblasts,  b,  J,  J,  stages  in  the  development  of  a  giant  cell,  c,  from  the  proliferating 
connective-tissue  cells,  d,  group  of  small  polygonal  cells,  apparently  derived  from  the  con- 
nective-tissue cells.  Among  the  cells  in  this  drawing  are  some  young  fibroblasts.  (Same 
lenses  used  as  for  Fig.  17.) 
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Fig.  20. — Showing  tlie  occurrence  of  giant  cells  in  tbe  interfibrillary  spaces  of  the  derniu 
from  Case  I.     The  other  three  giant  cells  are  from  Case  II.     Magnified  as  in  Case  I. 
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Fig.  21.— Section  of  the  siiin  in  Case  11.  •/,  nurinal  epidermis,  h,  h,  h.  small  rounded  and 
polygonal  cells,  apparently  derived  from  the  cDUuective-tissuc  cells,  arranged  for  the  most 
part  diffusely,  c,  c,  areas  of  new  connective  tissue,  in  which  the  spindle-shaped  marks 
represent  the  fibroblasts. 
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Fig.  22. — One  of  the  giant-celled  clusters  from  Case  11. 
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Fig.  24. — One  of  the  giant-celled  clusters  from  Case  III 
suiToundina;  a  small  vein. 


Fig.  23. — From  Case  II,  showing  a  topographical  view  of  the  perivascular  cell-dustors  and  their 
position  in  the  extensive  area  of  new  connective  tissue,  a,  zone  of  granulation  tissue,  h. 
giant-celled  clusters. 


Fig.  25. — From  Case  IV,  illustrating  how  in  the  case  the  growth  consists  quite  exclusively  of  new 
connective  tissue  containing  only  a  few  rounded  or  polygonal  cells.  The  small  spindle-shaped 
dots  indicate  the  fibroblasts. 


Fig.  26. — A  portion  of  the  section  from  which  Fig.  25  was  talsen,  more  highly  magnified,  showing 
the  minute  structure  of  the  new  connective  tissue,  x,  x,  fibroblasts,  y,  y,  new  connective-tis- 
sue fibers  and  processes  of  the  fibroblasts  cut  transversely.  i\  »,  plasma  cells,  z,  ?,  granular 
material  in  the  interfibrillary  spaces. 


Fin.  27. — From  Case  IV,  showing  a  patch  of  granulation  tissue, 
duccd  minute  ulcers,     h.  ])eriviisculiir  clusters. 


whicli  at  two  points  has  pro- 
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of  simple  hyperplasia,  which  have  thus  been  traced  through 
all  periods  of  their  development  and  course.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  distinctlv  that  hyperplasia  in  old  syphilitic 
subjects  presents  precisely  the  same  pathological  appear- 
ances as  in  non-syphilitics.  My  aim  in  this  essay  has  been 
to  clear  away  all  the  darkness  that  has  obscured  these  vul- 
var lesions,  by  showing  that  the  majority  of  them  are  in  no 
way  specific  or  lupous  in  their  nature,  but  that  they  are 
simple  hyperplasise  which,  owing  to  their  situation,  have 
undergone  various  changes.  I  have  not  attempted  to  por- 
tray the  pathological  anatomy  of  any  of  the  syphilitic  new- 
growths,  since  that  has  been  done  by  many,  and  it  was  not 
essential  to  the  scope  of  this  essay. 
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40  West  Twentv-first  Street. 


Hypnotics.— The  "  British  Medical  Journal  "  says  :  "  It  is  tolerably 
evident  that  none  of  the  new  hypnotics  can  be  regarded  as  a  perfect 
hypnotie',  the  chief  fault  beuig  that  no  one  of  them  is  sufficiently  pow- 
erful in  action  for  certain  cases.  They  induce  sleep  rather  than  com- 
pel it.  The  number  of  such  clieniicnl  Imdies  which  can  be  made  is, 
however,  practicjilly  limitless,  aud  there  is  good  reason  for  hoping  that 
we  shall  ultimately  obtain  a  hypnotic  which  will  act  as  powerfully  as 
chloral  hydrate  without  exercising  any  depressant  eiTect  on  the  ciivu- 
lation." 
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THE   HOUR 

AT  WHICH   DEATH    MOST   USUALLY  OCCURS. 

By  JOHN   FRANCIS   BURNS,    M.  D., 

SENIOR  ASSISTANT,   CHABITT  HOSPITAL  HOTTSE   STAFF,   NEW  YORK. 

A  VERY  general  opinion  is  entertained  by  medicfil  prac- 
titioners and  others  engaged  in  caring  for  the  sick  that  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  individuals  afflicted 
with  disease  takes  place  during  the  hours  immediately  suc- 
ceeding midnight  and  preceding  the  dawn.  This  opinion 
most  probably  originates  in  part  from  imperfect  observa- 
tion and  partly  from  a  misapplication  of  the  physiological 
law  governing  the  lowest  period  of  vitality  in  the  heaitliy 
individual.  The  rule  is  said  to  te  particularly  true  in  those 
suffering  from  chronic  exhausting  diseases,  and  deductions 
have  been  drawn  from  these  impressions  which  have  served 
to  regulate  the  administration  of  stimulants  in  such  cases, 
it  being  said,  "  if  six  ounces  of  whisky  be  needed  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  four  should  be  administered  from  2  to  6  a.  m., 
for  then  is  vitality  in  the  human  being  at  its  lowest,"  and 
"  more  deaths  occur  at  these  hours  than  at  any  other 
period."  Such  expressions  may  be  found  scattered  through 
works  on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  and  in  many  of 
the  text-books  on  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  idea  finds 
expression  also  in  the  lectures  of  teachers  in  our  colleges, 
and  usually  leaves  a  well-grounded  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  medical  student,  which  is  apt  to  remain  a  permanent 
one.  I  accepted  this  teaching  at  college  because  I  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  time  to  verify  or  disprove  it  to 
my  own  satisfaction.  Yet  I  always  doubted  the  correctness 
of  the  conclusions  drawn,  and,  to  settle  the  doubt  in  my 
mind,  since  entering  on  my  duties  at  the  hospital,  I  have 
collected  the  statistics  given  below,  which  I  find  do  not 
agree  with  this  generally  accepted  idea.  Thinking  that 
they  may  interest  others  and  that  the  small  mistakes  in  a 
suljject  are  sometimes,  and  to  certain  people,  as  important 
as  the  greater,  I  present  them.  The  statistics  are  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  Charity  Hospital  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  books  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  on  the 
other.  The  former  are  mainly  of  deaths  occurring  in  those 
afflicted  with  chronic  exhausting  diseases;  the  latter,  in 
tliose  dying  from  the  acute  exanthemata.  The  former  repre- 
sents all  the  deaths  at  the  hospital  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten 
years,  irrespective  of  sex,  age,  disease,  or  condition ;  the 
latter,  all  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York  from  the  acute  contagious  diseases.  At  the  hos- 
pital the  records  of  death  are  kept  with  great  care,  and  I 
am  sure  can  be  taken  as  a  fair  test.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  health  authorities'  records  are  also  accurate,  but  they 
are  the  result  of  individual  reporters,  so  that  they  are  not  so 
reliable  as  those  of  the  hospitals.  There  are  many  circum- 
stances that  should  greatlj'tend  to  increase  the  death-rate  at 
night  in  a  large  public  hospital,  principal  among  which  is  the 
great  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  during  this  period.  Dur- 
ing the  night  all  the  patients  are  confined  to  the  ward,  and 
ventilation  is  apt  to  be  neglected.  This  must  certainly  have 
a  very  depressing  effect  on  those  suffering  with  pulmonary 
affections,  and  on  those  in  whom  disease  has  effected  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  the  physical  and  chemical  characters 


of  the  blood.  This  alone  should  greatly  tend  to  increase 
the  number  of  deaths  at  night,  and,  if  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  accepted  notion,  the  records  should  show  quite  a  pre- 
ponderance of  deaths  happening  at  night.  The  contrary  is, 
however,  the  rule,  the  figures  showing  27  cases  fewer  dur- 
ing the  hours  from  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding twelve  hours  of  the  day.  Again,  from  2  to  6  p.  m. 
there  were  66  more  deaths  than  from  2  to  6  a.  m.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  in  the  list  of  acute  diseases  for  the 
twelve  hours  from  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  is  169  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  during  the  day.  The  hours  from  2  to 
6  a.  m.  in  this  list  show  53  cases  more  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  the  afternoon  ;  this  in  nearly  4,000  cases 
is  very  slight.  In  the  chronic  cases  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths  at  any  one  hour  was  at  4  p.  m.,  with  2  and  5  p.  m.  and 
6  a.  m.  close  following.  The  greatest  in  the  acute  list  at  3 
A.  M.,  with  11  a.  M.  and  p.  m.  close  following.  The  lowest 
number  in  the  acute  list  at  12  m.  (midnight),  that  hour  so 
dreaded  in  the  sick-room  by  attendants,  and  to  which  a 
good  deal  of  superstition  attaches.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
number  for  this  hour  is  exceedingly  low — about  half  of  the 
average  number.  In  the  chronic  diseases  the  lowest  num- 
ber appears  at  9  a.  m.  In  the  chronic  cases  the  number 
dying  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  (noon)  seems  relatively  low 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  the  acute  list.  I  have 
used  all  the  figures  available  at  the  hospital,  and  I  only 
stopped  when  the  death  books  available  were  exhausted.  I 
only  sought  the  health  board's  statistics  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  and,  as  the  figures  run  up  quickly,  I  thought  two 
records  would  serve  as  well  as  a  longer  period.  In  making 
the  collections  I  noticed  that  the  figures  did  not  vary  es- 
sentially throughout.  There  was  always  a  preponderance  of 
deaths  in  favor  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  while  the  individual 
hours  would  vary  by  comparison  at  different  periods. 

Deaths  occurring  at  Charity  Hospital,  BlackweWs  Island,  during  tlie 
past  ten  years,  hy  hours. 


6  A.  M.  to  6  p.  M. 


6  A.  M. 

1   " 


10  "   . 

11  "   . 

12  noon. 

1  p.  M.  . 

2  "   . 

3  "   . 


205 
178 
180 
138 
165 
169 
175 
178 
204 
191 
209 
206 


P.  M.  to  6    A.  M. 


b  P.  M. 

7    " 


10  "     

11  "   

12  midnight . 
1  A.  M 


187 
187 
181 
197 
165 
172 
165 
173 
175 
181 
194 
194 


Difference  in  favor  of  tlio  hours  of  the  day,  27. 

Deaths  nccurring  in  the  foregoing  table  from  2  to  €  a.  m.  ar 
p.  m. 
2  to  6  A.  M.  I  2  to  6  P.  M. 

2  A.  M 175     2  p.  M 

3  "     181  [  3     "    

4  "     194  I  4     "    

5  "     194  I  5     "    


204 
191 
209 
206 


Total 744  !  Total 

Difference  in  favor  of  afternoon  hours,  66. 
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DcatJis  from  the  acute  contaz/ioiis  diseases  for  two  years^  reported  to  the 
New  York  Board  of  Healthy  bt/  hours. 


6  A. 

M.  to  C  r.  M. 

.       4fi4 
.       386 
.       420 
.       434 
.       450 
.       512 
.       448 
.       438 
.       428 
.       436 
.       493 
.      482 

.    5,389 

B 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6  p.  M 

to  6  A.   M. 

.       474 

7    "     

430 

8    "      

„ 

369 

9     "      

,. 

411 

10    "      

„ 

420 

11     "      

.       502 

midnight . . 

243 

479 

2    " 

.      434 

3    "    

.> 

.       506 

4    "    

u 

499 

5    "    

a 

.       453 

Total  . . 

Total.... 

6,220 

Difference  in  favor  of  tlie  liours  of  the  day,  169. 
Deallis  occurring  in  (he  foreyom(j  lilt  from  2  to  6  a.  m.  and  2  to  6  p. 


2  A. 

3  " 


434 

'    506 

'    499 

'    , 453 

Total 1,892 


M 428 

'     436 

'     493 

'     482 

Total 1,839 


Difference  in  favor  of  early  morning  hours,  53. 
From  these  15,000  cases,  extending  over  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  it  would  appear  that  death  occurs  seemingly 
without  any  particular  predilection  for  any  certain 
hour  and  that  the  number  of  deaths  for  each  hour 
is  very  evenly  proportioned  considering  the  large 
number  of  cases  taken  and  the  time  covered.     The 
only  very  positive  conclusions  I  have  formed  from 
the  figures  are  :    1.  That  the  idea  that  more  deaths 
take  place  in  the  early  morning  hours  is  an  errone- 
ous one.     2.  If  stimulants  are  to  be  pushed  in  dis- 
ease during  these  hours,  the  practice  must  be  justi- 
fied upon  some  other  ground  than  to  avert  the  possibility  of 
danger  supposed  to  be  very  probable  at  this  period.    3.  That 
the  vitality  of  an  individual  in  disease  is  not  regulated  by  the 
same  influences  or  subject  to  the  same  laws  that  govern  the 
vitality  of  a  healthy  human  being,  the  normal  equilibrium 
maintained  in  health  between  the  mental  and  physical  states 
being  altered. 


Saline  Hypodermic   Injections  in  Post-partum  Haemorrhage. — In 

the  Dresden  Lvinf;-in  Hospital  the  plan  iif  iiihoduciiif;  ii  large  quantity 
of  a  solution  of  common  salt  under  the  skin  has  been  very  successfully 
employed  in  several  severe  cases  of  postpartum  hicmorrhage.  The  so- 
lution is  of  the  strength  of  0-6  per  cent.,  and  the  quantity  injected  is  a 
litre,  or  a  little  under  a  quart.  The  spots  selected  for  the  injection  are 
the  infraclavicular  and  the  interscapular  regions.  During  the  progress 
of  the  operation  the  swelling  produced  under  the  sUiu  must  be  manipu- 
lated by  a  sort  of  shampooing  movement  so  as  to  disperse  the  liquid  as 
much  as  possible.  The  water  with  which  the  solution  is  made  must  be 
sterilized  or  well  boiled.  The  advantages  of  the  plan  are  that  it  can 
be  easily  carried  out  by  any  medical  man,  as  it  is  far  less  difficult  than 
transfusion,  besides  which  it  is  not  so  dangerous.  Dr.  Miinchmeyer 
considers  the  plan  so  suitable  for  private  midwifery  practice  that  he 
.luggests  that  a  little  apparatus,  which  is  made  on  purpose  for  it,  should 
always  be  carried  in  the  obstetric  bag,  together  with  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  common  salt.  Boiled  water  can  always  be  procured,  and  this, 
when  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  98-6°  F.,  will  do  very 
well,  though  in  hospital  clinic  he  employs  a  more  strictly  sterilized  so- 
lution.— Lancet. 


SUBJECTIVE  DIAGNOSIS  OF 

ERRORS  OF  REFRACTION  AND  ACCOMMODATION. 

By  F.  J.  B.   CORDEIRO,  M.  D., 

PASSED  ASSISTANT  SCKOEON,  V.  8,  NATT. 

The  following  is  simply  a  modification  of  Scheiner's  ex- 
periment: Let  P  be  a  luminous  point;  C,  a  cornea;  R,  R', 
and  R"  retinse  corresponding  to  emmetropic,  hypermetropic, 
and  myopic  eyes,  respectively,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram. 
Suppose  a  minute  perforation  in  a  diaphragm  D  to  admit  only 
a  very  slender  pencil  of  rays  on  the  cornea  from  the  distant 
point  P.  In  the  emmetropic  eye  this  pencil  will  be  accu- 
rately focused  on  the  retina ;  in  the  hypermetropic  and 
myopic  eyes  there  will  be  diffusion  circles  falling  eccentric- 
ally on  the  retinae  if  the  pencil  docs  not  fall  on  the  center 
of  the  cornea.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  images  falling  on 
the  left  of  the  retina  are  referred  to  the  right,  and  vice  versa. 
Consequently,  by  moving  the  diaphragm  from  left  to  right, 
the  image  on  the  hypermetropic  retina  will  likewise  move 
from  left  to  right  and  the  object  P  will  appear  to  move 
from  right  to  left — i.  e.,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  diaphragm  is  moved.  By  similar  reasoning  it  is 
easily  seen  that  in  the  myopic  eye  the  object  will  appear  to 
move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  diaphragm.  In  the  em- 
metropic eye  there  will  be  no  apparent  motion. 


This  experiment  supplies  us  with  a  very  delicate  sub- 
jective test  for  errors  of  refraction.  It  is  advisable  to  have 
the  luminous  point  as  small  as  possible  in  order  to  detect 
the  slightest  motion.  A  candle  flame,  twenty  feet  distant, 
in  a  dark  room  answers  well.  Fixing  the  flame  by  the  un- 
covered eye,  the  motion  of  the  image  caused  by  moving  the 
diaphragm  across  the  other  eye  can  be  referred  to  this,  and 
the  slightest  motion  detected.  The  error  of  refraction  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  motion. 

Each  meridian  of  the  eye  can  be  explored  by  moving 
the  diaphragm  backward  and  forward  in  that  meridian. 
Thus  the  nature  and  degree  of  an  astigmatism  can  be  ac-  ; 
curately  determined.  To  correct  errors  of  refraction  it  is 
only  necessary  to  find  glasses  such  that  they  will  make  the 
motion  of  the  image  nil  in  every  direction.  The  same  dif- 
ficulties in  securing  perfect  relaxation  of  the  accommodation 
will,  of  course,  be  met  with  in  this  as  in  otiior  methods  of 
examination. 

In  the  case  of  a  myopic  eye,  if  the  luminous  point  is 
placed  beyond  the  far  point,  the  imago  will  move  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  diaphragm,  as  stated  above.  If  the 
luminous  point  is  placed  at  the  far  point,  there  will  be  no 
motion;  while,  if  the  luminous  point  lies  within  the  far 
point,  with  complete  relaxation  of  the  accommodation,  the 
image  will  move  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  diaphragm. 
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LAPAROTOMY    AS    A    REMEDIAL    MEASURE. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  articles  of  the  year  is  that  of 
Mr.  Lavvson  Tait  in  the  November  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal.  An  exploratory  abdominal  incision,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  statement,  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
caused  the  disappearance  of  abdominal  tumorseveo  of  large  size 
and,  in  some  instances,  of  a  nature  supposed  to  be  malignant. 
Mr.  Tait  has  related  several  happy  experiences  of  this  kind,  but 
his  statements  have  been  received  by  the  profession  with  abso- 
lute silence,  which  he  explains  either  by  the  fact  that  his  papers 
have  not  been  read  or  by  their  having  been  received  with  silent 
incredulity.  The  tumors  which  have  disappeared  have  been 
mainly  those  connected  with  disease  of  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
and  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  The  phenomena  can  not  be  re- 
garded as  mere  coincidences,  for  the  cases  are  too  numerous, 
and  it  can  not  be  believed  that  subsequent  medicinal  treatment 
brought  about  the  desired  end.  Mr.  Tait  is  satisfied  that  the 
mere  opening  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  a  direct  intiuence  in 
setting  up  the  process  of  absorption  of  the  tumor.  The  onset  of 
distressing  thirst  after  the  perilonreum  has  been  opened  shows 
that  some  emphatic  physiological  process  is  at  work.  The 
treatment  of  peritonitis  by  abdominal  section  is  another  proof 
that  a  therapeutic  change  is  brought  about  by  the  opening  of 
the  serous  cavity,  and  Mr.  Tait  is  positive  that  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease that  have  gone  as  far  as  suppuration  can  be  cured  perma- 
nently and  speedily  by  opening  and  cleansing.  The  removal  of 
serum  and  the  dmining  of  the  peritonreum,  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  non-purulent  cases,  effect  a  cure. 

The  cases  cited  by  the  author  are  very  remarkable.  He  op- 
erated on  a  woman,  thirty  years  old,  supposing  her  to  have  an 
ovarian  or  a  parovarian  cyst.  The  tumor  appeared  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  glutinous  mass  of  tissue  and  to  be  connected  with 
the  substance  of  the  liver  by  a  pedicle.  The  wound  was  closed. 
After  the  operation,  which  was  performed  in  January,  1884, 
the  patient's  health  steadily  improved  and  the  tumor  was  ob- 
served to  be  diminishing  in  size  until  it  reached  that  of  a  man's 
fist.  The  next  case  was  more  wonderful.  A  married  woman 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Tait  on  account  of  her  having  been  the  subject 
of  some  hepatic  disease  supposed  to  be  of  a  suppurative  charac- 
ter. On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  liver  was  found  covered 
with  small  seed-like  bodies  which  he  regarded  as  miliary  ab- 
scesses. In  this  case,  too,  a  cure  resulted.  A  lady,  fifty-four 
years  old,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Tait  on  the  supposition  that  she  was 
suflfering  from  gall-stones.  The  abdomen  was  opened  and  the 
liver  was  found  to  be  "scattered  with  large  hard  nodule.'i." 
Mr.  Tait  had  no  doul)t  of  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  liver, 
but  here  again  recovery  ensued.     The  head  of  the  pancreas,  in 


the  next  case,  was  the  seat  of  a  positive  growth  of  new  tissue, 
not  an  abscess  or  anything  of  the  kind.  After  an  exploratory 
incision  the  tumor  disappeared  and  the  patient  was  restored  to 
health. 

Time  will  prove  whether  or  not  Mr.  Tait's  experiences  have 
been  exceptional.  Some  years  ago  people  were  astonished  at 
the  success  of  the  ovariotomists,  and  doubted  the  records  in  the 
journals ;  but  who  doubts  them  now  ?  Because  we  can  not  ex- 
plain how  tumors  are  absorbed  we  have  no  excuse  for  doubting 
that  they  do  disappear.  For  example,  we  can  not  explain  the 
process  by  which  a  syphilitic  tumor  disappears  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  mercury.  The  one  disappearance  is  as  inexplicable 
as  the  other.  We  commend  to  our  readers  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  whole  paper,  the  prominent  points  of  which  only,  owing  to 
onr  limited  space,  we  are  able  to  notice. 


INSTRUCTION   FOR   GRADUATES   IN    LONDON. 

Post-graduation  instruction,  as  our  London  correspondent 
has  informed  our  readers,  has  at  length  found  its  way  to  Lon- 
don, though  it  took  a  long  time  for  it  to  reach  there  by  the  cir- 
cuitous route  from  Vienna  via  New  York.  For  its  immense 
size  and  its  inexhaustible  supply  of  clinical  material,  London 
has  done  nothing  to  attract  the  young  medical  graduate  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  there.  The  lack  of  centralization  in  medical 
matters,  the  loss  of  time  in  going  from  hospital  to  hospital,  and 
the  fact  that  the  great  English  teachers  of  medicine  and  surgery 
have  never  given  any  attention  to  the  special  instruction  of  the 
young  graduate,  have  driven  many  to  Vienna  and  to  Berlin 
who  would  have  preferred  to  remain  in  a  capital  where  their 
own  language  was  spoken  and  which  was  very  much  nearer 
home. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  the  teaching  aftbrded  by  the  London 
schools  is  unsurpassed.  The  elementary  branches  are  taught  in 
a  most  thorough  manner  in  every  school  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  after  the  primary  examination  is  passed  the 
London-taught  student  obtains  a  most  practical  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  but  we  consider  that  the  massing  of  clin- 
ical teaching  ability  and  clinical  material  in  London  ought  to 
be  used  to  still  greater  advantage,  and  he  shared  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Hitherto  there  has  been  little  to  attract  a  medi- 
cal visitor  in  London.  He  was  allowed  to  witness  operations 
by  great  men  at  the  great  hospitals,  or  he  could  attend  the 
practice  of  some  of  the  physicians  as  a  kind  of  guest,  but  there 
was  no  institution  at  which  be  could  put  down  his  fee,  enroll 
himself  as  a  student,  and  feel  that  he  was  paying  his  footing. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  special  instruction  so  arranged  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  senior  students  and  graduates,  unless 
we  include  the  attempts  at  post-graduation  courses  established 
in  a  few  isolated  instances  at  some  of  the  special  hospitals. 

This  winter,  under  the  leadership  of  that  veteran  teacher, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  an  organized  attempt  to  establish  a 
post-graduate  school  will  bo  made.  The  staff  of  five  of  the 
principal  special  hospitals — viz.,  the  Brompton  Consumption 
Hospital,  the  great  Orraond  Street  Children's  Hospital,  the  Na- 
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tional  Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic,  the  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  at  Moorfields,  and  the  Skin  Hospital  at  Blackfriars— 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  form  classes  for  special  in- 
struction under  the  name  of  the  London  Post-graduate  Course. 
That  this  scheme  will  be  successful  we  do  not  doubt,  and 
we  clearly  foresee  that  the  graduate  will  derive  great  benefit 
fr<)m  his  course  of  instruction,  but  how  much  more  attractive 
could  this  London  school  be  made  if  a  system  of  centralization 
were  carried  out,  if  some  suitable  building  were  obtained  in 
the  neighborhood,  say,  of  Charing  Cross,  where  the  patients 
could  be  brought  together  under  one  roof  and  a  great  saving  of 
time  and  labor  be  therefore  effected.  The  graduate  can  not 
be  blamed  if  he  complains  that  the  London  special  hospitals  are 
too  far  apart  to  he  of  any  practical  use  to  him.  His  stay  in  the 
English  capital  is  short,  and  his  time  and  money  are  limited. 
He  must  have  more  than  one  course  a  day,  and  he  will  object 
to  spending  so  much  time  in  going  to  Dan  for  his  chest  diseases 
after  he  has  been  studying  the  ophthalmoscope  all  the  morning 
at  Beersheba.  A  central  institution  conducted  by  a  selected 
staff  of  Loudon  teachers  would  attract  a  very  large  proportion 
of  those  who  now  flock  to  continental  towns.  If  a  number  of 
Germans  or  Frenchmen  speaking  a  language  unknown  to  most 
of  us  can  so  arrange  their  courses  of  instruction  as  to  attract 
graduates  from  every  school  in  the  world,  surely  a  number  of 
Englishmen  of  at  least  equal  talent  supplied  with  as  good  clin- 
ical material  and  speaking  our  own  tongue  can  enter  the  lists 
as  formidable  rivals  of  their  brethren  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Paris.  

MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

"THE  DREADFUL  REVIVAL  OF  LEPROSY." 
Under  this  rather  alarming  title,  that  might  seem  to  assume 
that  leprosy  had  been  almost  extinguished,  Sir  Moiell  Mac- 
kenzie publishes  in  the  December  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  a  paper  that  seems  to  have  for  its  purpose  the  con- 
demnation of  the  committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
that  in  1807,  made  a  report  on  this  disease.  The  author  refers 
to  the  report  as  "an  ill-starred  document  which  has  probably 
done  more  to  propagate  the  disease  than  any  other  agency  since 
the  crusade."  Dr.  Mackenzie,  as  if  apologetically,  prefaces  his 
excursion  into  this  new  field  with  the  statement  that  "  next  to 
the  skin  the  throat  is  the  part  most  often  attacked  by  the  worst 
form  of  tlie  disease,"  and  he  has  fortified  his  personal  observa- 
tions by  a  reference  to  the  latest  works  that  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  subject.  He  believes  tliat  to  stamp  out  the  dis- 
ease the  motto  ecrasez  Vin/ame  must  be  adopted,  the  sick  being 
separated  from  the  well  and  all  suspicious  cases  being  quaran- 
tined and  carefully  watched.  Intelligent  nursing,  sanitary  ar- 
rangements of  the  highest  order,  aud  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment for  the  inmates,  should  bo  the  essential  features  of  leper 
asylums.  The  most  important  requisite  is  money,  and  the  au- 
tlior  thinks  that  England  can  much  better  afford  to  make  the 
necessary  expenditure  in  its  colonies  than  Norway  and  Hawaii 
can  in  their  respective  territories.  So  far  as  the  question  of 
revival  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  rather  by  the  in- 
creasing attention  paid  to  sanitary  matters,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  data  and  issuing  of  health  officers'  reports,  that  so  much 
leprosy  is  known  to  exist. 

In  the  discu^sion  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
last  spring,  equally  good  authorities  differed  regarding  the  con- 


tagious nature  of  the  disease;  and  in  America  the  number  of 
lepers  in  Louisiana  is  decreasing,  those  in  Florida  come  from 
the  Bahamas;  and  tlie  Norwegian  lepers  in  Minnesota  have  not 
propagated  the  disease.  Possibly  environment  is  as  important 
a  factor  as  food  is  supposed  to  be  in  tlie  genesis  of  leprosy. 


ZOSTER   AS   AN    LN'FECTIOUS    DISEASE. 

During  the  past  few  years  several  European  physicians  have 
been  ranging  themselves  as  advocates  of  the  infectious  nature 
of  zoster,  and  have  pointed  out  what  they  regarded  as  epidemics 
of  that  disease.  In  1884  Gerne  drew  attention  to  tlie  analogy 
between  zoster  and  the  eruptive  fevers,  and  declared  that  he 
regarded  it  as  a  constitutional  disease.  During  the  present  year 
Weigert,  Gauthier,  Kaposi,  and  Unna,  through  his  student  T6- 
rok,  have  said  that  the  disease  is  contagious  and  occurs  in  epi- 
demics. Weigert  would  explain  it  upon  the  theory  that  it  is 
due  to  an  unknown  organism  acting  from  without,  while  Gau- 
thier's,  Kaposi's,  and  Unna's  equally  unknown  organism  acts 
from  within.  Gauthier's  great  unknown,  as  treated  of  by  him  in 
Lyon  medical,  has  an  elective  affinity  for  tlie  ganglia.  We  may, 
perhaps,  assume  that  there  are  micro-organisms  having  an  affinity 
for  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  in  diphtheria,  but  to  be- 
lieve in  a  like  affinity  for  ganglia  is  not  so  easy.  It  would  seem 
that  we  must  then  believe  in  one  set  of  unknown  organisms 
having  an  affinity  for  one  ganglion,  and  another  set  for  another 
ganglion,  and  so  on.  Now,  all  these  speculations  are  interest- 
ing, and  the  search  for  micro-organisms  is  fascinating,  no  doubt 
It  is  somewhat  like  fishing  to  the  devotee  of  that  pastime.  You 
have  the  sport  whether  you  catch  anything  or  not.  But  up  to 
the  present  time  our  old  answers  to  the  question  "  What  causes 
zoster?"  are  satisfactory  enough,  and,  until  more  proof  appears 
in  support  of  its  infectious  nature,  we  had  better  not  hasten  to 
be  "off  with  the  old  love"  and  "on  with  the  new." 


A   CASE   OF   CREOLIN   POISONING. 

A  CASE  cited  in  the  Centralblatt  fur  Gynakologie  shows  that 
creolin  is  not  so  absolutely  harmless  as  it  has  been  said  to  be. 
A  laborer  drank  250  cubic  centimetres  of  creolin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  committing  suicide.  He  became  unconscious,  and  had 
violent  vomiting  for  two  days,  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  of 
the  spleen,  acute  nephritis,  cramps  in  the  upper  extremities,  and 
anaesthesia  and  parsesthesia  in  the  regions  supplied  by  the  radial 
nerves.  There  were  no  symptoms  of  corrosive  action  in  the 
digestive  tract.  Ultimately  the  patient  recovered.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  this  that  creolin  must  be  considered  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance, at  least  in  large  quantities.  The  symptoms  produced 
were  alarming,  but  the  danger  of  a  fatal  result  appears  to  be 
much  less  than  in  similar  poisoning  with  carbolic  acid.  In  all 
cases  in  which  it  is  employed  it  will  be  advisable  to  watch  its 
excretion  through  the  kidneys,  aud  to  do  away  with  the  creolin 
dressing  when  the  urine  becomes  of  a  greenish-black  color  or 
when  traces  of  albumin  appear. 

THE    MEDICAL    CORPS   OF    THE    NAVY. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Surgeon- 
General  Browne  presents  a  very  creditable  showing  of  the 
health  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  navy  for  the  past  year. 
There  are,  of  course,  the  usual  number  of  improvements  sug- 
gested, but  we  are  i)leased  to  see  that  many  suggestions  regard- 
ing not  only  the  sanitary  conditions  but  also  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  several  naval  hospitals  have  been  complied  with. 
There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
supplies  furnished  the  Government  since  the  establishment  of 
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tbeir  chemical  examination  at  the  laboratory  connected  with 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  fewer  are  now  rejected  than 
formerly.  Very  interesting  and  valuable  reports  are  made  by 
several  medical  officers.  Those  regarding  the  occurrence  of 
yellow  fever  on  the  Boston  and  Yantic  are  worthy  of  special 
mention.  They  attest  careful  observation  and  attention  to  de- 
tail on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  charge.  The  conduct  of  the 
medical  department  of  our  navy  certainly  compares  well  with 
that  of  the  navy  of  any  nation. 


SOMNAL,   A  NEW   HYPNOTIC. 

Radlauee,  of  Berlin,  has  introduced  a  new  combination  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  "  somnal."  This  substance  is 
composed  of  chloral,  alcohol,  and  urethane,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
true  chemical  compound  and  not  merely  a  mixture.  It  is 
therefore  different  from  the  "  chloralurethane  "  which  has  been 
used,  for  a  year  or  more,  by  alienists  and  nerve  specialists,  and 
which  has  been  considered  by  some  of  them  both  safe  and  re- 
liable. The  British  Medical  Journal  says  that  somnal  occurs  in 
clear,  colorless  crystals,  having  a  slightly  bitter  taste  and  being 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  given  in  doses  of 
thirty  grains,  and  sleep  is  produced  in  thirty  minutes.  The 
sleep  is  described  as  sound  and  natural,  lasting  from  six  to  eight 
hours,  and  followed  by  no  unpleasant  effects.  Somnal  does  not 
disturb  the  digestion,  has  no  influence  over  the  pulse  or  tem- 
perature, and,  in  fact,  has  the  excellent  qualities  of  both  chloral 
and  urethane  without  their  disadvantages.  Favorable  experi- 
ence with  the  drug  is  said  to  have  been  reported  from  the  hos- 
pitals of  Berlin  and  Moscow. 


BACILLI   IN   LANDRY'S  PARALYSIS. 

A  STUDY  of  interest  has  recently  been  made  in  the  Patho- 
logical Institute  at  Bologna  by  L)r.  E.  Centanni  (Rit'orma  medi- 
ca,  1889,  No.  161  ;  Centralblatt  fur  klinische  Medicin,  Nov.  30, 
1889)  upon  the  infectious  nature  of  Landry's  disease.  He  had 
the  opportunity  of  making  an  anatomical  examination  of  a 
tyjiical  case  of  acute  ascending  paralysis,  and  found  the  lesion 
to  be  an  acute  interstitial  neuritis  with  some  tendency  to  affect 
the  spinal  cord  indirectly.  Furthermore,  a  bacillus  of  peculiar 
character  and  in  typical  localization  was  observed  in  large  num- 
bers in  all  the  peripheral  nerves,  when  sulijected  to  staining 
with  methyline-blue-borax,  according  to  Sahli's  method.  The 
germ  is  cylindrical,  rod-shaped;  with  rounded  ends,  about  1'2 
micromillimetres  in  length,  without  spores,  and  showing  no 
tendency  to  any  particular  form  of  aggregation.  It  is  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  endoneural  lymph-spaces  surrounding 
the  sheath  of  Schwann,  and  not  elsewhere  in  the  nerves  or  mus- 
cular systems. 

THE   BACILLUS   COLI   COMMUNIS  AND   TYPHOID   FEVER, 

In  a  recent  number  of  La  province  m6dicale,  M.  Rodet  and 
M.  Roux  report  the  results  of  experiments  which  lead  them  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  an  setiological  relationship  between 
the  Bacillus  coli  communis  and  typhoid  fever.  This  conclusion 
is  founded  upon  the  examination  of  water  from  a  well  in  Lyons 
from  which  ten  persons  were  supposed  to  have  acquired  typhoid 
fever,  upon  the  examination  of  pus  from  an  abscess  in  a  case  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  upon  the  examination  of  the  dejecta  of  three 
patients  believed  to  be  suffering  from  the  same  disease.  In  aU 
these  examinations  the  Bacillus  coli  communis  was  found;  the 
Bacillus  typhosus  of  Eberth  was  thought  to  be  absent.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the  total  variance  of  these  re- 
sults from  those  obtained  by  all  other  investigators.     In  view 


of  this  fact  and  of  the  small  number  of  cases  examined,  the 
diagnosis  of  some  of  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  we 
must  look  with  much  suspicion  upon  the  conclusions  arrived 
at,  and  hesitate  to  accept  them  until  supported  by  experiments 
as  conclusive  as  those  upon  which  our  present  ideas  regarding 
the  aetiology  of  typhoid  fever  are  based. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE   OF  ERYTHEMA. 

Eetthkma  multiforme  is  more  and  more  growing  in  impor- 
tance as  a  symptom  or  precursor  of  not  a  few  grave  diseases. 
It  does  not  do  for  us  now  to  regard  an  attack  of  it  as  simply 
due  to  indigestion.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  occurrence  of 
erythema  may  mark  the  beginning  of  typhoid  fever,  may  occur 
as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  acute  or  chronic  malarial  disease, 
may  be  a  manifestation  of  a  rheumatic  or  lithiemic  state,  or  may 
even,  as  it  were,  be  an  abortive  manifestation  of  any  of  these 
diseases.  Our  attention  is  again  drawn  to  the  fact  by  Dr.  Mon- 
corvo,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue 
mensuelle  des  maladies  de  I'enfance,  reports  two  cases  of  ery- 
thema nodosum  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute  malarial  dis- 
ease and  yielding  promptly  to  quinine. 

CREOLIN   IN   THE   TREATMENT   OF  ERYSIPELAS. 

In  the  Gazette  hebdomadaire  de  m^decine  et  de  chirurgie, 
M.  Eloy  gives  some  formulae  for  the  use  of  ereolin  in  erysipelas 
that  have  been  employed  by  German  and  Austrian  physicians. 
One  is  an  ointment  of  three  parts  of  ereolin  to  twenty-five  of 
lanolin,  to  be  smeared  over  the  aflected  part  and  for  an  inch  or 
two  beyond  its  limits,  and  covered  with  gutta-percha  tissue. 
Another  is  an  ointment  of  one  part  of  ereolin,  four  parts  of 
iodoform,  and  ten  parts  of  lanolin.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  the 
more  active  of  the  two.  The  use  of  either  should  be  continued 
for  several  days  after  the  disease  has  ceased  to  spread. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 


Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Healtli  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  tlie  two  weeks  ending  December  31,  1889; 


DISEASES 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis . . . . 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Varicella 


Week  ending  Dec.  24. 


Week  ending  Dec.  31. 


The  late  Dr.  James  H.  Hutchinson,  of  Philadelphia. The  College 

of  Physicians  has  adopted  the  following  minute:  "The  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia  has  heard  with  profound  regret  of  the  death 
after  only  a  few   hours'  illness,  of  its  vice-president.  Dr.  James  H. 

Hutchinson,   and   hereby  records  its  profound  sense  of  the  loss to 

human  eyes  irreparable — thus  occasioned,  not  alone  to  its  own  body 
but  as  well  to  the  whole  medical  profession  of  the  city  and  vicinity 
and  to  the  entire  community.  Still  in  the  prime  of  Hfe,  with  skill  and 
knowledge  broadened  and  confirmed  by  wide  and  ever-growing  expe- 
rience, Dr.  Hutchinson  shone  |)rominent  both  as  a  faithful  and  trusted 
family  physician  and  as  a  consultant  whose  advice  and  assistance  were 
largely  sought  for  and  highly  prized  by  his  fellow-practitioncrs,  all  of 
whom  recognized  both  the  value  of  his  counsel  and  the  uniform  candor 
and  conscientious  honesty  \\\t\\  which  it  was  bestowed.  A  fellow  of 
this  college  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  served  it  in  coun- 
cil and  committee  room  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity  which  are  amply  wit- 
nessed by  its  transactions  and  by  the  records  of  its  library,  and  which 
but  met  with  its  just  recognition  in  his  unanimous  election  to  the  hon- 
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orable  office  of  vice-president.  A  scholarly  and  accomplished  writer; 
an  able  clinical  teacher;  a  skillful  and  judicious  practitioner,  well  ex. 
emplifying  the  highest  and  best  type  of  the  practical  physician;  a 
high-minded,  honorable  Christian  gentleman,  tried  and  true  in  all  the 
various  relations  of  an  active,  busy  life — his  death  leaves  a  gap  which 
can  never  be  filled ;  a  precious  memory  which  will  endure  long  after 
those  who  now  grieve  for  him  shall  themselves  have  passed  away  for- 
ever." 

St.  Luke's  Hospital. — Dr.  T.  Halsted  Myers  has  been  appointed  at- 
tending orthop;edic  surgeon  to  the  hospital. 

The  Manhattan  Medical  and  Svirgical  Society. — Officers  were  re- 
cently elected  as  follows  :  President,  Dr.  W.  K.  Simp.son  ;  vice-presi- 
dent, Dr.  Hobart  Cheesman  ;  secretary  and  treasui-er.  Dr.  W.  T.  Daw- 
son; executive  committee.  Dr.  C.  W.  Allen  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Leon. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  David  Prince,  of  Jacksonville,  III,  is  announced 
as  having  taken  place  on  the  10th  of  December,  in  the  seventy-fourlh 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Piince  was  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the 
West,  with  a  reputation  far  more  widely  diffused  than  is  implied  by 
that  term. 

Phenacetin  in  Influenza. — Dr.  A.  C.  Hallam,  of  Brooklyn,  states 
that  he  has  used  phenacetin  extensively  in  the  present  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza and  has  been  well  pleased  with  its  effects.  The  rapidity  with 
which  it  relieves  the  muscular  pains  has  been  very  gratifying  to  him, 
the  patient  breaking  out  in  a  profuse  perspiration  and  in  a  few  hours 
seeming  relieved  of  all  but  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  which  run  on  and 
call  for  other  treatment. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Farnham  has 
given  $10,000  to  the  library  fund  in  memory  of  her  deceased  husband. 
Dr.  Horace  P.  Farnham. 

Change  of  Address. — Dr.  H.  V.  Wiirdemann,  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  No.  805  Grand  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in   the  Stations  and 

Duties  of   Officers  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  December  22  to  December  28,  1S89  : 

DeWitt,  Calvin,  Major  and  Surgeon,  Foit  Missoula,  Montana,  is  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  to  take  effect  net  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1890,  with  permission  to  apply  to  Division  Headquarters  for 
an  extension  to  include  February  27,  1890. 

Brown,  Paul  R.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  at  Trinidad, 
Colorado,  will,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  report  in  per- 
son to  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hos- 
pital, Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  for  admission  to  and  treatment  in  the 
hospital.     Par.  16,  S.  0.  296,  A.  G.  0.,  December  20,  1889. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  Stales  Navy  for  the  week  ending  December  28,  1889: 
Stonk,  E.  P.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  Independence, 

Mare  Island,  Cnl. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  January  6lh:  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in 
Biology) ;  German  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Mor- 
risania  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Surgical 
Society  (private) ;  Utica  Medical  Library  Association ;  Boston  So- 
ciety for  Medical  Observation;  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Medical  Association; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Medical  Association ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  City  Medi- 
cal Association ;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tuesday,  January  7th :  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  New 
York  Neurological  Society ;  Elmira  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Buffalo 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Broome  (quarterly)  and 
Niagara  (semi-annual— Loukport),  N.  Y. ;  Hudson  (Jersey  City)  and 
Union  (quarterly),  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Societies;  Chittenden,  Vt., 
County  Medical  Society;  Androscoggin,  Me.,  County  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (annual);  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wkdnksday,  January  8th  :  New  York  Surgical  Society  ;  New  York 
Pathological  Society  (annual) ;  American  Microscopical  Society  of 


the  City  of  New  York  ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Albany 
and  Dutchess  (annual — Poughkeepsie),  N.  Y. ;  Tri-States  Medical 
Association  (Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.) ;  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Medical  Associa- 
tion (private) ;  Hampshire  (quarterly — Northampton)  and  Worces- 
ter (Worcester),  Mass.,  District  Medical  Societies ;  Bennington 
County,  Vt.,  and  Hoosick,  N.  Y.,  Medical  Society  (annual — Arling. 
ton,  Vt.) ;  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  January  9th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Pa;diatrics; ;  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medicine ; 
Brooklyn  Pathological  Society  (annual);  Medical  Societies  of  the 
Counties  of  Cayuga,  Fulton  (annual — Johnstown),  and  Rensselaer 
(annual),  N.  Y. ;  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Medical  Club  (private) ;  Patho- 
logical Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Friday,  January  10th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Neurology);  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private);  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  Town  of  Saugerties. 

Saturday,  January  11th  :  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private). 


IProtefbinp  of  Sonttws. 


SOUTHERN    SURGICAL    AND    GYN.-ECOLOGIOAL   AS- 
SOCIATION. 

Second  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  November  13, 
13,  and  IJ,,  1889. 

The  President,  Dr.  Hunter  MoGdihe,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  the 
Chair. 

(Condti Jed  from  vol.  I,  page  663.) 

The  Improved  Caesarean  Section  versus  Craniotomy.— 

Dr.  W.  i).  Haggakd,  of  Nashville,  read  a  paper  in  wliicli  he 
said  that  the  improved  Ca?sarean  section  offered  justifiable 
means  of  saving  both  motlier  and  child,  and  relieved  the  heart 
and  conscience  from  the  charge  of  scientific  murder.  Embry- 
otomy on  a  living  child  would  soon  cease  to  be  regarded  as 
scientific,  or  even  a  justifiable  operation.-  This  seemed  to  be 
foreshadowed  by  the  statistics  of  Caruso,  who  had  reported  a 
case  in  detail  by  Sanger  and  one  by  Zweifl'el,  and  added  statis- 
tics up  to  October,  1888,  comprising  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  cases.  Six  successful  cases  were  known  in  addition  to 
Caruso,  but  the  details  necessary  for  publication  were  lacking. 
German  operators  had  performed  seventy-four  of  these  opera- 
tions, Americans  si.xteen,  aud  Austrians  sixteen.  The  results 
obtained  by  American  surgeons  were  inferior  to  those  of  Ger- 
man and  Austi'ian  operators.  The  results  showed  a  large  per- 
centage of  recoveries  among  mothers  in  all  cases,  and  a  still 
larger  percentage  in  the  cases  of  children.  In  three  eases  in 
which  the  operation  had  been  done  a  second  time,  both  mothers 
and  children  had  recovered.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  results 
of  craniotomy  under  antiseptic  precautions  showed  that  93'04 
per  cent,  of  mothers  recovered.  Selecting  similar  cases  on 
which  section  was  performed,  the  percentage  of  recoveries  in 
these  cases  was  8yu4,  and  100  per  cent,  in  children. 

The  Treatment  of  Ectopic  Pregnancy.  —  Dr.  W.  H. 
Watren,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  He 
said,  in  order  to  adopt  the  best  treatment  in  ectopic  pregnancy, 
it  was  necessary  to  know  its  correct  pathology ;  failure  in  this 
particular  had  resulted  in  a  variety  of  methods  of  treatment, 
and  gyniocologists  of  good  ability  diftered  widely  in  their  views. 
But  physicians  who  recognized  tliat  ectopic  pregnancy  was 
probably  always  tubal  in  its  origin  were  united  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  use  of  electricity  or  other  means  to  destroy  fa-tal 
life.     They  preferred  the  removal  of  the  gestation  sac  by  lapa- 
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rotomy.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  Thomas  adhered  pretty 
much  to  the  old  classification  of  Parry  and  De  Zeimeris,  and 
that  he  spoke  of  an  "impregnated  ovum  attaching  itself  pri- 
marily to  the  peritonaaura,  and  of  a  foetus  and  placenta  enterinfj; 
the  peritoneal  cavity  by  rupture  and  developing  there."  He 
denied  the  possibility  of  an  ovum  attaching  itself  primarily  to 
the  peritonaeum,  and  said  that  the  placenta  could  not  become 
separated  from  the  tube  and  then  become  attached  to  other 
structures;  the  ovum  must  be  held  immovably  in  one  position 
before  its  villi  could  penetrate  the  tissues ;  the  placenta  might 
become  slowly  separated  from  its  tubal  attachments  and  fasten 
itself  to  other  j^tructures  by  making  epiphytic  inroads  upon  the 
abdominal  walls  or  viscera  by  stripping  off  the  peritonaeum. 
He  did  not  believe  that  a  classification  based  upon  old  statis- 
tics of  post-mortem  examinations  could  be  correct,  because 
these  examinations  were  made  by  men  not  trained  in  pathologi- 
cal and  microscopical  research,  who  conld  not  accurately  dis- 
tinguish the  tissues,  often  matted  together  and  entirely  changed 
in  physical  appearance. 

He  divided  the  treatment  of  ectopic  pregnancy  as  follows: 
1.  The  treatment  before  primary  rupture  of  the  tube.  2.  The 
treatment  after  rupture  of  the  tube  into  the  folds  of  the  broad 
liframent,  and  before  the  period  of  fcetal  viability.  3.  The 
treatment  where  the  sac  ruptures  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
4.  The  treatment  after  foetal  viability,  and  at  the  full  period  of 
gestation.  5.  The  treatment  after  death  of  the  foetus,  at  or  be- 
fore the  full  period  of  gestation. 

He  did  not  believe  that  a  correct  diagnosis  was  ever  probable 
before  primary  rupture,  and  in  no  instance  would  he  use  elec- 
tricity to  destroy  fcetal  life.  He  performed  laparotomy,  and 
maintained  that  the  immediate  and  subsequent  results  would  be 
better.  He  said  that  while  Dr.  Harbert  in  1849,  Kiwisch  in 
18.57,  and  Dr.  Rodgers  in  1867,  had  suggested  the  removal  of 
the  sac  in  tubal  rupture,  he  was  probably  the  first  to  recommend 
its  removal  if  the  diagnosis  was  made  before  rapture.  If  the 
tube  had  ruptured  into  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament  and 
pregnancy  had  continued  four  and  a  half  or  five  months,  he  ad- 
vised expectancy,  and  to  operate  after  fcetal  viability,  but  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  false  labor.  He  advocated  the  removal  of 
the  placenta  and  foetal  membranes  where  it  was  possible  to  do 
so  and  control  hemorrhage  by  ligation  en  mssse  at  the  proxi- 
mate end  of  the  large  vessels.  If  this  could  not  be  done,  it  was 
best  to  ileave  the  placenta  to  be  absorbed  and  close  the  ab- 
dominal wound  aseptically,  after  the  fashion  recently  described 
by  Mr.  Tait. 

Pus  in  the  Pelvis  and  how  to  Deal  with  it.— Dr.  Joseph 
Price,  of  Philadel|>hia,  contributed  a  paper  on  this  subject.  By 
pus  in  the  pelvis  he  meant  pus  that  had  its  Jons  et  oriyo  in  the 
pelvic  organs  or  their  investment.  The  rarer  causes  of  pus  in 
the  pelvis  might  be  said  to  be  (1)  carious  bone,  psoas  abscess; 
(3)  traumatism,  sloughing,  results  of  electricity,  direct  violence, 
etc.;  (3)  foreign  bodies,  such  as  an  extra-uterine  fostus's  bones,  etc. 
The  general  rule  was  that  pus  in  the  pelvis  was  always  the  result 
of  diseased  conditions  of  the  uterine  appendages,  whether  it  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  a  ruptured  extra-uterine  gestation  sac,  a  sup- 
purating ovarian  or  dermoid  cyst,  or  salpingitis  caused  by  gon- 
orrhoja,  parturition,  dirty  instruments,  electricity,  or  what  not. 
In  general,  then,  when  the  surgeon  found  pus  in  the  pelvis  he 
would  find  its  origin  iu  the  uterine  appendages.  He  had  seen 
pus  discharging  from  the  rectum,  from  the  bladder,  from  the  um- 
bilicus, and  from  the  vagina.  He  had  seen  psoas  abscess,  perfo- 
rating appendicitis,  idiopathic  peritonitis,  and  typhoid  fever,  and 
found  the  seat  of  trouble  in  the  tubes  and  ovaries.  In  all  his 
experience  he  had  never  seen  pus  in  the  pelvis  independent  of 
disease  of  the  appendages.  To  make  the  statement  definite,  he 
had  seen  more  than  once  double  pyosalpinx  and  double  ovarian 


abscess  contained  in  a  pus-pocket  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  com- 
posed of  adherent  intestines  and  inflammatory  tissue,  four  abscess 
cavities  contained  within  a  fifth.  Again,  he  had  seen  a  single 
purulent  tube  with  four  distinct  pockets  in  it.  Pus  could  burrow 
through  the  cellular  tissue  and  find  vent  as  before  stated.  How 
should  pus  in  the  pelvis  be  treated  ?  The  general  principles  of 
surgery  for  the  treatment  of  pus  in  any  other  part  of  the  body 
applied  with  equal  force  to  the  pelvis.  Namely,  where  pus  was 
present,  evacuate  it,  and  secondly  remove  the  cause  of  the  sup- 
purative process.  It  was  as  unsurgical  and  unscientific  to  allow 
pus  to  remain  in  the  pelvis  as  it  would  be  to  allow  it  to  remain 
in  the  brain,  in  the  mammary  gland,  or  under  the  fascias  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  It  was  as  unsurgical  to  allow  a  suppurating 
tube  or  ovary  to  remain  in  the  pelvis  as  it  would  be  to  allow  a 
sequestrum  of  dead  bone  to  remain  in  place  or  a  necrotic  pla- 
centa or  membrane  to  remain  in  the  uterus.  These  principles 
did  not  admit  of  evasion.  All  sorts  and  kinds  of  treatment  had 
been  tried  without  avail.  Every  man  of  experience  knew  the 
futility  of  counter-irritation,  local  depletion,  or  a  general  sys- 
temic treatment  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

There  were  only  three  methods  of  treatment  common  to 
physicians  to-day — namely,  electricity,  vaginal  drainage,  and 
abdominal  section  with  the  removal  of  the  diseased  parts,  thor- 
ough irrigation  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  drainage. 

The  first  of  these  methods  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  in 
cases  where  pus  was  already  present.  Electricity  had  no  place 
in  the  treatment  of  pus  in  the  pelvis.  Vaginal  drainage  was  a 
crude,  inefficient  method,  and  was  not  so  safe  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  In  abdominal  section  we  had  the  quickest, 
easiest,  most  exact,  and  therefore  safest  mode  of  treatment  for 
pus  in  the  pelvis. 

Gynaecology  in  its  Relation  to  Obstetrics. — Dr.  W.  L. 
Robinson,  of  Danville,  Va.,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  cervix  uteri  in  its  ])athological  condition  predisposing  to 
hferaorrhage  prior  to  labor,  laceration,  and  septic  absorption. 
He  could  find  no  explanation  in  medical  literature  of  the  cause 
of  ulceration  of  the  cervix,  non-specific  and  non-malignant, 
causing  hwmorrhage  in  the  cases  which  came  under  his  obser- 
vation within  the  last  twelve  months.  He  used  the  word  "  non- 
specific "  because  of  the  perfect  health  of  patients  prior  to 
pregnancy  and  since  delivery. 

The  speaker  gave  the  histories  of  two  cases  and  said  that  he 
had  for  several  years  made  it  a  practice  to  examine  his  regular 
patients  whenever  a  yellowish  or  dirty  white  vaginal  discharge 
existed,  especially  if  the  vulva  was  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and 
almost  invariably  found  the  os  granulated,  whether  lacerated 
or  not,  and  he  persistently  treated  such  cases  until  it  was  re- 
stored to  a  healthy  condition,  explaining  fully  to  the  patient  the 
importance  of  such  treatment. 

Dr.  Bedford  Brown,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  corroborated  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Robinson  by  the  citation  of  a  case.  The 
patient  had  had  a  bilateral  laceration  of  the  cervix.  She  had 
become  bitterly  hostile  to  sexual  intercourse  with  her  husband, 
and  had  an  intense  dislike  of  his  company  and  presence.  This 
had  preyed  u[)on  her  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  she  had 
become  in.s.ane.  He  had  treated  the  case  with  applications  of 
nitrateof  silver,  and  the  lacerations  had  healed  i)erfectly.  After 
this  all  symptoms  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  patient  re- 
gained her  reason  .and  her  aftection  for  her  husband,  and  lost 
the  hostility  to  sexual  intercourse  which  she  had  had.  She  had 
since  borne  three  children.  The  speaker  had  examined  the 
condition  of  the  cervix  after  each  birth,  and  the  repair  was 
perfect. 

Menstruation  and  Pregnancy  after  Removal  of  Both 
Ovaries. — Dr.  Geohge  J.  Engei.mann,  of  St.  Louis,  read  a  paper 
thus  entitled.     The  following  were  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
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the  hiatory  and  microscopical  examination  of  Dr.  Engelmann's 
cases,  wljich  were  corroborated  by  numerous  cases  of  oophorec- 
tomy and  double  ovariotomy  now  observed  whose  histories  bad 
been  recorded  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  after  the  operation : 

1.  That  the  continuance  of  menstruation  after  removal  of  both 
ovaries  was  due  to  remnants  of  ovarian  stroma  left  in  situ. 

2.  That  portions  of  the  ovarian  tissue,  however  small,  which 
remained  after  the  removal  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  organ, 
whether  or  not  the  Falloppian  tube  was  preserved,  might  retain 
their  activity  and  continue  the  functions  of  the  entire  organ. 

3.  Even  elongated  pedicles  might  contain  ovarian  stroma  in 
which  the  functional  activity  of  the  organ  might  be  continued. 

4.  That  remnants  of  ovarian  stroma  did  not  necessarily  preserve 
their  vitality  and  functional  activity.  The  deductions  of  prac- 
tical value  to  the  operator  were  even  of  greater  importance,  and 
they  were  these:  (a)  For  the  successful  performance  of  oopho- 
rectomy it  was  requisite  that  every  particle  of  ovarian  stroma 
should  be  removed  if  the  desired  result  was  to  be  expected  with 
certainty.  (J)  If  shrinkage  of  fibers,  the  limitation  of  bfemor- 
rhage,  or  cessation  of  annoying  symjjtoms  was  to  be  accom- 
plished with  the  greatest  certainty,  both  ovaries  must  be  re- 
moved completely,  and  not  even  a  particle  of  ovarian  tissue  left 
in  situ,  (c)  In  the  performance  of  double  oophorectomy  in 
women  not  yet  beyond  the  climacteric,  and  not  suffering  from 
utero-ovarian  reflexes,  such  healthy  ovarian  tissue  as  might 
exist  should  be  spared  in  order  that  functional  activity  might 
not  be  impaired. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Haggard,  of  Nashville,  said  that  it  was  very  rare 
for  a  woman  to  menstruate  regularly  after  removal  of  both 
ovaries  and  both  tubes.  He  believed  that  the  hfemorrhagic  dis- 
charges from  the  uterus  after  oophorectomy  depended  upon 
some  other  cause  than  that  of  menstruation.  It  might  depend 
upon  some  trouble  connected  with  the  endometrium,  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Engelmann,  a  polypoid  growth,  or  a  congested 
condition  of  the  blood-vessels  which  supplied  the  endometrium. 
In  January  last  he  had  removed  both  ovaries  and  both  tubes 
from  a  woman,  and  it  was  barely  possible  that  bits  of  ovarian 
stroma  were  left  behind,  as  three  months  later  the  patient  con- 
tinued to  have  hfemorrhagic  discharges  which  greatly  annoyed 
her. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Johnstone,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  held  and  believed 
that  the  ovary  had  no  more  to  do  with  menstruation  than  the 
clitoris  had.  To  demonstrate  this  he  had  left  ovarian  tissue 
behind,  yet  menstruation  had  ceased.  He  gave  at  considerable 
length  his  reasons  for  such  a  belief. 

Dr.  ViKGiL  O.  Hardon,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  had  operated  on  a 
patient  about  eighteen  months  since  for  a  bleeding  fibroid 
tumor,  removing  both  ovaries,  and  in  removing  the  second 
ovary  he  feared  he  had  not  removed  all  the  ovarian  tissue,  as 
the  precarious  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  would  not 
permit  a  continuance  or  prolongation  of  the  operation.  The 
l)atient  had  recovered  from  the  operation  and  had  menstruated 
with  unvarying  regularity  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

Dr.  RiouARD  Douglas,  of  Nashville,  said  that  Battey's  op- 
eration of  itself  did  not  control  menstruation,  whereas  in  Tait's 
operation,  which  consisted  in  the  removal  of  both  ovaries  and 
both  tubes,  the  gynaicologist  embraced  in  his  ligature  the  nerve 
which  controlled  the  menses. 

Dr.  A.  V.  L.  Brokaw,  of  St.  Louis,  warmly  took  exception 
to  some  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Johnstone,  who  was  inclined  to 
give  Tnit  the  credit  of  first  performing  oophorectomy.  Ho  said 
he  admired  Tail's  skill  as  an  operator,  but  as  a  man  he  did  not, 
for  with  characteristic  English  modesty  he  (Tait)  added  his 
name  to  operations  that  did  not  rightfully  belong  to  bin),  as, 
for  instance,  the  flap-s|)litting  operation. 

Dr.  Brokaw's  remarks  were  warmly  applauded. 


Dr.  Wathen  said  gynseeologists  were  more  familiar  with  the 
laws  that  govern  menstruation  in  many  respects  than  they  for- 
merly had  been,  but  that  we  still  required  more  scientific  in- 
vestigation, personal  observation,  and  experience  to  convince  ns 
that  any  one  cause  controlled  menstruation. 

Dr.  Johnstone  said  he  arose  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
an  absent  friend.  The  statement  made  by  Dr.  Brokaw  that  Tait 
had  professed  to  be  the  originator  of  the  flap-sjjlitting  operation 
was  not  true.  A  full  description  of  the  method  could  be  found 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Obstetrics."  It 
was  true  that  Tait  had  used  the  flap-splitting  operation  without 
knowing  that  it  had  been  described  some  twenty  years  ago  by 
a  Dublin  surgeon,  but  in  this  issue  he  gave  the  originator  due 
credit  for  the  operation. 

An  Experimental  Study  of  Intestinal  Anastomosis.— Dr. 
John  D.  S.  Davis,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  then  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  in  which  he  reported  thirty-two  adhesive  experi- 
ments on  dogs  and  seventy-nine  successful  anastomotic  opera- 
tions by  means  of  his  approximation  catgut  mats  and  catgut 
plates  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  advantages  of  denud- 
ing the  coaptation  serous  surfaces  and  the  integrity  and  absorb- 
ability of  his  catgut  mats  and  plates.  He  reported  two  applica- 
tions of  anastomosis  to  man.  The  first,  ileo-colostomy  for  ob- 
struction in  the  region  of  the  ileo-cfecal  valve,  by  means  of 
catgut  mats;  the  second,  jejuno-jejunostomy  for  multiple  gun- 
shot injuries  of  the  jejunum,  with  resection  and  lateral  approxi- 
mation by  means  of  catgut  plates. 

His  paper  gave  the  advantages  of  anastomosis  over  circular 
enterorrhaphy,  based  on  experimental  facts.  His  anastomotic 
devices  consisted  of  catgut  mats  and  catgut  plates,  oval  and 
horseshoe-shaped.  The  mats  were  made  of  catgut  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  A  large,  continuous,  fonr-rib  catgut  frame 
was  held  in  an  oblong  shape  by  four  artery  forceps,  while  the 
frame  was  being  interwoven  into  an  oval  mat  of  the  desired 
size  by  means  of  a  small  catgut  thread,  armed  with  a  needle. 
The  coaptation  threads  were  fixed  by  passing  a  needle  and 
thread  between  the  two  middle  ribs  and  so  returned  as  to  loop 
two  or  three  of  the  small  gut  sutures  used  in  weaving  the  ribs 
together.  The  plates  were  made  of  any  size  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  pocket-knife  from  a  large  one-eighth-inch  thick,  dry, 
compressed  plate  of  the  uncut  gut  tissue.  The  coaptation 
threads  were  fixed  by  passing  them  through  the  plates  by 
means  of  a  needle,  or,  better,  by  means  of  an  awl,  and  knotted 
to  fix  them.  The  horseshoe  plates  were  made  from  the  oval 
plates  by  cutting  out  one  end.  They  were  used  for  closing  in  a 
hinge  manner  extensive  gunshot  wounds  of  the  convexity  of  the 
bowel. 

Intestinal  Anastomotic  Operations  with  Segmented 
Rubber  Kings,  with  Some  Practical  Suggestions  as  to  their 
Use  in  other  Surgical  Procedures,  by  Dr.  A.  V.  L.  Brokaw, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  For  many  months  the  author  had  been  ex- 
perimenting with  segmented  rubber  rings  in  all  the  anastomotic 
operations,  and  such  operations  as  gastrostomy,  cholecystostomy, 
duodeno-cholecystotomy,  jejuiio-cholecystotomy,  and  circular 
enterorrhaphy.  The  rings  used  by  Bim  were  rapidly  made,  during 
an  operation  if  necessary.  All  that  was  required  was  some  rub- 
ber tubing  or  a  soft  ordinary  rubber  catheter  and  some  catgut. 
He  preferred  tubing  a  sixteenth  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
A  section  of  this,  of  sufficient  length  to  make  a  ring  of  the  de- 
sired aperture,  was  cut  into  four  or  eight  segments.  Passing 
heavy  strands  of  catgut  through  the  lumen  of  these  pieces,  the 
ends  were  tied  tightly  enough  to  bring  the  ends  of  all  segments 
together,  forming  an  oval  ring.  To  the  catgut  strands  were  tied 
from  four  to  six  silk  apposition  threads  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
long,  and  the  attachment  of  needles  to  these  threads  rendered 
the  ring  ready  for  use.     Another  method  was  to  pass  a  heavy 
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double  strand  of  catgut  continuously  through  the  segments  sev- 
eral times,  approximate  the  ends  of  the  segments,  and  push  the 
ends  of  the  catgut  into  the  tubing.  This  ring  would  have  a 
better  surgical  tinish,  and,  after  the  apposition  threads  were  tied 
between  the  segments,  the  ring  would  maintain  its  perfect  form 
until  the  catgut  was  absorbed.  The  rings  liad  been  passed  as 
early  as  tlie  fifth  day  in  one  of  his  experiments.  In  forming 
an  anastomosis,  after  ordinary  No.  6  darning  needles  were  at- 
tached to  the  apposition  threads,  be  compressed  the  ring  and 
passed  it  through  the  opening  made  in  the  lumen  of  the  bowel, 
then  passed  the  threads  through  the  intestinal  wall  from  within 
outward.  Ascertaining  that  the  ring  rested  well  in  place,  he 
proceeded  to  the  second  in  the  same  manner ;  he  apposed, 
and  after  scarification  of  the  marginal  serous  surfaces,  as  sug- 
gested by  Senn,  tied  the  apposition  threads.  When  possible, 
it  was  well  to  utilize  omental  grafts,  which  added  to  the  se- 
curity. With  two  such  rings  circular  enterorrhapby  might 
be  performed,  the  rings  corresponding  in  size  to  the  lumen 
of  the  bowel,  care  being  taken  that  they  were  not  so  large 
as  to  press  too  much  upon  the  delicate  mucosa  or  to  over- 
stretch the  bowel,  as  a  local  gangrene  might  then  follow.  A 
ring  being  introduced  at  each  end  of  the  gut  at  the  point  of 
section,  the  threads  were  passed  through  the  wall  less  than  one 
third  of  an  inch  from  the  divided  margins.  The  distal  end  of 
the  gut  was  invaginated  and  the  proximal  gut  pushed  into  the 
distal,  bringing  the  serous  surfaces  in  contact.  The  threads 
were  then  tied  and  a  few  Lembert  sutures  added,  the  entire 
operation  requiring  less  tlran  ten  minutes.  In  one  half  of  his 
experiments  with  this  operation  the  result  had  been  excellent. 
Of  the  fourteen  dogs  operated  on  by  this  method,  in  seven  the 
results  liad  been  all  that  could  be  desired;  marked  stenosis  was 
found  in  several  cases  and  in  all  a  ridge  at  the  seat  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  great  advantage  of  the  segmented  rubber  rings  over 
other  devices  used  was  the  simplicity  of  their  construction  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  any  number  might  be  made.  The  large 
aperture  of  segmented  rings  made  it  possible  to  perform  ileo- 
colostomy  by  the  following  method,  which  the  author  believed 
was  original :  The  ileum  being  divided  a  short  distance  from  the 
caecum,  the  divided  end  of  the  distal  bowel  was  invaginated 
into  itself  r.nd  secured  by  a  continuous  suture  through  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats.  Above  the  proximal  epd  a  clamp  was 
placed  and  a  ring  adjusted  to  the  lumen  ;  a  slit  was  then  made 
in  the  convex  surface  of  the  ascending  colon  and  a  ring  intro- 
duced. The  bleeding  checked,  the  proximal  end  of  the  divided 
ileum  was  inserted  into  this  slit,  tlje  threads  were  tied,  and 
Lembert  sutures  were  added.  This  operation  might  be  per- 
formed quickly,  and  was  indicated  in  such  cases  as  irreducible 
intussusception  of  the  ileum  into  the  caecum  and  malignant  dis- 
eases of  the  colon. 

The  Open  Abdominal  Treatment.— Dr.  B.  E.  Hadha.  of 
Galveston,  Texas,  rend  a  paper  witli  this  title  in  which  Ijc  said 
that  abdominal  surgery,  notwithstanding  its  immense  progress, 
had  not  as  yet  given  even  a  moderate  degree  of  satisfaction  in 
acute  diffuse  septic  peritonitis.  Chronic  infectious  processes 
offered  much  better  prospects  for  surgical  interference,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  actinomycosis,  and  the  recently  described  microbic 
peritonitis  of  os  yet  unknown  origin. 

The  points  marking  the  diffuse  septic  peritonitis  were:  1. 
The  extensive  area  of  iieritoneal  surface  with  its  enormous 
power  of  resorption  of  the  poisonous  fluid.  2.  The  active  se- 
cretion into  the  sac,  thereby  furnishing  cultivating  fluids  for  the 
germs.  3.  The  ready  absorption  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 4.  General  distribution  of  the  poison  by  intestinal 
peristalsis.  5.  The  infection  of  the  intestinal  walls  from  with- 
out, and  the  additional  infection  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  by 
transudation  and  immigration  of  germs  from  the  inside  of  the 


bowels.  6.  Distension  of  the  bowels,  increasing  the  pressure 
and  resorption.  7.  The  impeding  effect  of  this  latter  condition 
upon  respiration,  defecation,  and  secretion  of  urine,  leading  to 
systemic  poisoning  by  retained  products  of  oxidization.  8.  In 
perforative  cases,  the  contamination  by  fiecal  matter ;  in  stab 
and  gunshot  wounds,  by  other  impurities,  bile,  urine,  etc.,  and, 
above  all,  contaminated  blood. 

The  iadications  for  treatment,  besides  supporting  the  pa- 
tient's strength,  relieving  suffering,  giving  proper  action  to  the 
bowels  and  kidneys — in  short,  besides  the  general  medical  treat- 
ment, were:  1.  To  remove  the  obnoxious  material — germs, 
fmcal  matter,  urine,  etc.  2.  To  prevent  its  new  formation  or  a 
repetition  of  its  entrance.  The  sac  should  be  kept  dry  to  de- 
prive the  germ  of  its  soil.  The  breaks  have  to  be  mended  so 
that  the  channels  of  contamination  may  not  lead  to  the  outside. 
3-  To  prevent  the  bowels  from  distributing  the  poison  through- 
out the  whole  cavity.  4.  To  counteract  pressure  and  suction 
in  order  to  prevent  resorption  of  the  poison.  5.  To  prevent 
infection  of  the  peritonseum  and  the  bowel.  6.  To  relieve 
pressure  in  order  to  avoid  disintegration  and  paralysis  of  the 
different  structures.  7.  To  free  respiration,  defecation,  and 
urination. 
/-TCwenty  Consecutive  Cases  of  Abdominal  Section. — Dr. 
Jb.  S.  McMuRTUY,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  read  a  paper  with  this  title. 

The  series  of  cases  comprised  the  first  twenty  abdominal 
sections  performed  by  liim,  and  illustrated  a  variety  of  patho- 
logical conditions  and  diverse  complications.  All  the  cases  had 
been  in  private  practice,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  all  the  opera- 
tions had  been  done  at  the  homes  of  the  patients.  Two  had 
been  treated  as  private  patients  in  a  well-appdinted  hospital. 
In  many  cases  operative  treatment  had  only  been  accepted  after 
all  ordinary  and  so-called  conservative  measures  had  been  ex- 
hausted ;  and  in  several  cases  the  operation  had  only  been  ac- 
cepted when  the  patient's  condition  was  regarded  hopeless  by 
both  physician  and  family.  In  no  case,  however  desperate  or 
complicated,  had  an  operation  been  refused. 

After  reciting  the  histories  of  a  number  of  cases  the  speaker 
said  that  thorough  work,  irrigation,  and  drainage,  all  conjoined, 
gave  the  only  basis  of  success  in  the  cases  reported.  In  a  num- 
ber of  his  cases  he  had  operated  in  the  midst  of  active  peritonitis, 
with  vomiting  and  tympanites.  In  this  condition  of  affairs  he 
had  witnessed  the  most  gratifying  results  from  persistent  and 
oft-repeated  exhibition  of  calomel,  dropping  two  or  three  grains 
on  the  tongue  every  hour  until  the  bowels  were  freely  moved. 
Increasing  experience  had  impressed  him  more  and  more  with 
the  difficulties  of  abdominal  work,  and  made  him  less  coutident 
of  meeting  often  with  simple  oases. 

He  closed  his  paper  with  a  plea  for  earlier  interference  in 
abdominal  diseases.  When  operations  were  done  in  good  time, 
before  emaciation  and  exhaustion  came,  and  before  repeated 
attacks  of  peritonitis  had  complicated  the  comparatively  easy 
task  for  the  surgeon,  then  would  the  surgeou's  results  excel  even 
the  brilliant  records  of  the  present  time.      z^;^ 

Complications  occurring  in  the  Clinical  History  of  Ova- 
rian Tumors. — Dr.  Richard  Douglas,  of  Nashville,  read  a. 
paper  with  this  title.     (To  be  published.) 

Tropho-neuroses  as  a  Factor  in  the  Phenomena  of  S3rphi- 
lis. — 1)]'.  G.  Fkank  Lyd.ston,  of  Chicago,  111.,  read  a  paper  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  the  relation  of  disturbances  of  the 
trophic  function  of  the  .sympathetic  nervous  system,  which  he 
maintained  were  the  essence  of  all  the  phenomena  of  syphilis. 
He  said  the  relation  of  certain  syphilitic  phenomena  to  organic 
or  functional  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system,  and  particular- 
ly the  sympathetic  system,  was  manifested  here  and  there  along 
the  whole  line  of  morbid  phenomena  developed  in  the  course  of 
the  disease.     Syphilitic  fever  was  undoubtedly  dependent  upon 
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the  action  of  a  special  poison  upon  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem. From  wliat  we  knew  of  the  tropliic  functions  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, we  were  justified  in  inferrinp;  that  the  majority  of  fevers 
were  dependent  upon  the  action  of  a  specific  poison  upon  the 
sympathetic  ganglia.  The  syphilitic  poison  might  produce  dis- 
turhances  of  the  sympathetic,  with  perversion  of  tissue,  metah- 
olism,  and  excessive  production  of  heat.  The  inconstancy  of 
the  syphilitic  fever  was  explicaWe  upon  the  ground  of  idiosyn- 
crasy. The  syphilitic  roseola  had  heen  demonstrated  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  syphilitic  lesions  were  due  to  a  col- 
lection of  proliferating  cells.  It  was  due  to  vasomotor  dis- 
turbance, with  resulting  dilatation  of  capillaries.  This  nervous 
disturbance  was  dependent  upon  the  impression  of  the  syphilitic 
poison  upon  the  sympatlietic  ganglia.  The  accumulation  of  cells 
in  the  more  pronounced  lesions  of  syphilis  was  simply  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  normal  process  of  tissue  building.  As  was 
well  known,  such  tissue  building  was  presided  over  by  the  fila- 
ments of  the  sympathetic  nerves. 

He  maintained  that  all  tlie  pathological  processes  incidental 
to  syphilis  were  due  to  disturbances  cf  nutrition  produced  by 
the  impression  of  the  syphilitic  poison  upon  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system,  and  that  it  was  immaterial  to  the  cogency  of 
this  theory  whether  the  poison  of  syphilis  was  a  microbe,  a 
degraded  cell,  or  a  chemical  poison.  If  any  attempt  had  been 
made  to  show  that  tropho-neuroses  were  the  basis  of  all  syphi- 
litic phenomena,  the  anlhnr  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Gunshot  Fractures  of  the  Femur.— Dr.  .John  Brownhigg, 
of  Columbus,  Miss.,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  discussed  the  class 
of  cases  requiring  amputation,  and  those  in  which  a  more  con- 
servative course  should  be  pursued.  He  exhibited  several-ap- 
pliances devised  by  hitnself. 

Treatment  of  Contracted  Bladder  by  Hot-water  Dilata- 
tion,— Dr.  I.  S.  Stone,  of  Lincoln,  Va.,  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  During  the  past  few  years  certain  protracted  cases  of 
cystitis,  occurring  chiefly  in  women,  had  been  observed  by  the 
writer,  which  had  resisted  all  known  forms  of  medical  treat- 
ment, and  called  for  some  surgical  or  meclianical  measure  of 
relief.  He  described  the  manner  of  dilatation  as  follows  :  "The 
patient  is  given  sulphate  of  morphine,  gr.  J,  .•'ulphate  of  atro- 
pine, gr.  j^jj,  hypodermically.  She  is  placed  on  her  back  on 
a  table  for  convenience,  although  it  would  answer  to  arrange 
the  bed  with  the  patient  thereon  to  suit  the  operator.  A  soft 
catheter  is  at  once  inserted  into  tlie  bladder,  and,  after  the 
urine  has  escaped,  hot  water  (at  110°  F.)  is  thrown  into  the 
bladder  until  the  patient  will  no  longer  bear  it.  This  is  allowed 
to  escape,  and  is  measured,  giving  the  full  size  of  the  bladder 
in  its  present  condition.  As  the  morphine  gradually  becomes 
absorbed,  the  patient  will  bear  further  distension  ;  each  time 
])erhaps  one  drachm  may  be  a<lded  to  tlie  capacity  of  the  blad- 
der. I  prefer  using  a  rubber-ball  syringe  holding  two  to  four 
ounces.  The  presture  of  the  hand  is  safer  than  that  of  the  tube 
or  funnel  or  any  instrumental  gauge,  as  the  patient  generally  is 
unable  to  resist  the  tendency  to  strain,  ow'ing  to  tenesmus  pro- 
duced by  the  expansion.  As  each  s6ance  should  continue  thirty 
to  sixty  minutes,  the  bladder  may  be  filled  and  emptied  many 
times,  and  at  first  the  operator  must  bo  well  satisfied  if  the  gain 
is  only  one  or  two  drachms  in  a  bladder  whose  capacity  is  per- 
haps only  two  ounces.  As  the  patient  comes  fully  under  the 
influence  of  the  morphine,  the  water  may  be  increased  in  tem- 
perature to  120°  F.  The  very  best  etlects  follow  its  use  when 
,at  this  temperature." 

Remarks  on  Certain  Obscure  and  Minor  Forms  of  Pelvic 
Cellulitis  simulating  Malarial  Fever.— Dr.  liEDroui)  Buown, 

of  AloNanih-ia,  \u.,  rend  an  interesting  paper  with  this  title. 

Observations  based  upon  an  Experience  of  Seventy- 
two  Miscellaneous  Abdominal  Sections.— Di.  .Joseph  Taber 


Johnson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  presented  a  paper  thus  en- 
titled. Of  this  number,  29  had  been  for  the  removal  of  ovarian 
tumors  varying  in  size  from  one  to  sixty-four  pounds — 26  recov- 
eries and  3  deaths;  29  cases  of  removal  of  the  uterine  append- 
ages, with  27  recoveries  and  2  deaths;  7  supravaginal  hyster- 
ectomies for  large  uterine  fibroids,  with  .3  recoveries  and  4 
deaths;  1  Cesarean  section,  death  on  the  tenth  day;  1  cyst  of 
the  kidney,  weighing  seventy- four  pounds,  death  from  exhaus- 
tion ;  1  fatal  case  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  operated  on  six 
weeks  after  rupture,  general  peritonitis,  with  pulse  130,  tem- 
perature 103°,  for  the  week  previous;  1  fatal  case  of  general 
alidominal  cancer;  3  exploratory  incisions,  all  ending  in  recov- 
ery.    Total,  72  laparotomies,  with  59  recoveries  and  13  deaths. 

Of  the  58  ovarian  operations,  the  first  three  deaths  had  been 
in  the  second  and  third  and  fifth  of  his  series.  In  the  last  52 
ovarian  operations  there  had  been  only  two  deaths;  one  of 
these  was  from  tetanus  occurring  on  the  fifteenth  day  after 
operation,  when  everything  had  indicated  a  perfect  recovery. 
The  other  had  been  that  of  an  insane  patient  who  had  been  four 
years  in  an  insane  asylum  on  account  of  nymphomania.  She 
could  not  be  controlled  entirely,  and  her  efforts  to  get  out  of 
bed  set  up  inflammation  about  tlie  abdominal  sutures,  causing 
an  abscess  which  had  burst  internally  and  caused  death. 

Dr.  Johnson  emphasized  the  statement  that  experience  in 
operating  was  nowhere  so  valuable  as  in  the  abdominal  cavity  ; 
that  the  "  unexpected  "  was  so  often  found  ;  that  many  cases 
would  be  lost  if  the  operator  was  not  prepared  for  and  equal 
to  the  emergencies  as  they  "  unexpectedly  "  arose. 

Officers  for  the  Ensuing  Year.— The  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Dr.  George  J.  Engelmann,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  first  vice-president.  Dr.  B.  E.  Hadra,  of  Galveston, 
Texas;  second  vice-president.  Dr.  Duncan  Eve,  of  Nashville. 
Tenn.;  secretary,  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Davis,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
treasurer,  Dr.  Hardin  P.  Cochrane,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

On  motion,  the  association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  November,  1890. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

section   in    OETHOPiEDIO    SURGERY. 

Meeting  of  October  18,  1SS9. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Jddson  in  the  Chair. 

Rhachitic  Pseudo-paralysis.— The  paper  of  the  evening 
was  read  by  Dr.  II.  \V.  Bekg,  who  stated  that  in  this  affection 
the  rickety  child  from  two  to  five  years  old  was  unable  to  walk, 
and  in  some  cases  he  could  not  stand  or  even  sit.  The  dis- 
ability was  not  the  result  of  nervous  lesion,  but  rather  the  result 
of  muscular  weakness,  pain  in  the  muscles  and  in  the  bones  at  ihe 
points  of  muscular  attachment,  tiaccidity  of  the  ligaments,  and 
softness  of  the  bony  levers.  Such  a  child  wished  to  be  let  alone; 
he  instinctively  preferred  to  keep  quiet.  This  condition  was  to 
be  distinguished  from  infantile  paralysis  by  the  absence  of  local 
atrophy  and  cold,  and  real  paralysis;  not  so  readily,  however, 
from  metfldiphtheritic  paralysis,  where  the  diagnosis  would  rest 
on  the  preceding  occurrence  of  diphtheria,  the  recent  origin  of 
the  paralysis,  and,  above  all,  on  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  and 
sjieaking,  dejiendeut  on  involvement  of  nasopharyngeal  and 
laryngeal  muscles.  Spastic  paralysis,  even  when  mild,  had  an 
exalted  muscular  activity  which  served  to  distinguish  it  from 
rhaohitic  pseudo-paralysis;  and  the  paraplegia  of  Pott's  disease 
could  not  be  mistaken  if  the  kyphosis  was  obvious.  The  prog- 
nosis was  uniformly  favorable.  These  were  the  cases  which 
gave  such  good  results  alter  indiscriminate  circumcision.  The 
object  of  treaiment  sliould  be  to  counteract  the  effect  of  rhachi- 
tic  malnutrition.     These  children  should  have  a  great  deal  of 
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milk;  cod-liver  oil  should  be  given  unmixed;  and  phosphorus 
in  the  following  prescription  : 

]J   Phospliori pi"-  j ; 

Alcohol,  absolut illcccl ; 

Spt.  raenth.  pip th  x  ; 

Glyoerinse |  ij. 

M.  et  sig. :  Six  minims  three  times  a  day,  to  be  increased 
one  drop  weekly  until  ten  drops  were  given. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Carr  had  seen  a  number  of  cases  in  which  a 
striking  lack  of  muscular  power  was  symptomatic  of  rickets, 
although  bone  changes  were  not  obvious.  A  number  of  these 
children  had  been  fed  at  the  table  or  on  patented  foods.  Proper 
attention  to  diet  soon  brought  about  a  restoration  of  muscular 
power  without  tonics. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Devlin  recalled  well-marked  cases  of  this  atfectiou 
in  children  who  had  been  exclusively  fed  on  milk  from  a  healthy 
mother. 

Dr.  T.  H.  HoLGATE  said  that  iu  bis  experience  with  non- 
rickety  children  the  relief  of  preputial  irritation  by  operative 
interference  bad  removed  serious  nervous  troubles.  In  one 
case,  which  he  had  presented  to  the  Academy,  inability  to  walk 
or  stand  had  been  relieved  in  this  way  in  a  child  who  was  en- 
tirely free  from  evidences  of  rickets. 

Dr.  R.  II.  Satre  related  a  similar  case  occurring  in  a  boy 
who  from  some  central  lesion  had  not  walked  for  some  years. 
After  i)artial  circumcision  he  could  walk  with  the  aid  of  two 
canes.  A  trouble  of  twelve  years'  standing  had  thus  been  re- 
lieved in  six  weeks. 

Dr.  Berg  agreed  with  Dr.  Carr  in  thinking  that  rhachitic 
inability  to  walk  was  sometimes  present  without  the  usual  rha- 
chitic deformities.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  urinary  troubles 
occurred  as  the  result  of  contracted  prepuce,  but  he  had  never 
seen  a  case  of  lesion  of  the  nervous  centers  cured  by  circumcis- 
ion. He  recalled  a  case  of  difficult  micturition  and  inability  to 
walk  in  a  rickety  child  whose  phimosis  had  not  been  relieved, 
because  the  operation  had  been  declined.  The  difficulty  in 
micturition  had  persisted,  but  the  child  had  walked  within  eight 
weeks  after  being  put  upon  proper  diet. 

Excision  of  the  Hip  Joint.— Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre  presented  a 
little  boy  on  whom  Dr.  L.  11.  Sayre  had  o|)erated  by  excision  of 
the  hip  joint.  Aliout  a  year  ago  the  patient  had  presented 
himself  with  the  hip  very  badly  deformed  from  long-standing 
disease.  The  thigh  was  flexed  on  the  trunk  at  a  right  angle 
and  abducted.  A  deep  abscess  was  opened  behind  the  tro- 
chanter and  the  acetabulum  and  femoral  head  were  then  found 
to  be  badly  eroded.  The  femur  was  divided  above  the  lesser 
trochanter,  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
deformity  was  thus  reduced  by  excision  instead  of  by  simple 
tenotomy,  which  had  been  proposed  at  first.  The  wound  was 
stuffed  with  iodoform  gauze,  and,  after  two  months'  use  of  the 
wire  cuirass,  a  long  traction  splint  was  applied,  and  the  boy 
took  a  long  journey  to  his  home.  At  the  present  time  there 
was  no  abduction,  and  but  a  trace  of  fiesion,  with  some  motion 
in  the  joint. 

Dr.  John  Ridlon  asked  whether  an  operation  would  have 
been  advised  for  the  abscess  alone.  He  had  found  that  many 
abscesses  were  certain  to  disappear  when  the  hip  was  properly 
treated  mechanically. 

Dr.  Satre  said  tliat,  as  the  abscess  was  causing  but  little 
disturbance,  he  would  have  postponed  operating  on  it  if  the  child 
could  have  been  kept  under  observation. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  opening  an  abscess,  if  done  at 
all,  should,  as  a  rule,  be  followed  by  excision,  as  in  the  case  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Sayre,  on  the  ground  that  the  presence  of  diseased 
bone  was  a  greater  evil  than  the  presence  of  pus.  He  had  seen 
no  bad  results  follow  letting  the  abscesses  alone. 


Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps  said  that  there  were  some  abscesses  which 
he  would  probably  not  open  at  once,  but  he  believed  the  op- 
eration perfectly  harmless,  and  desired  to  speak  emphatically 
against  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  dreadful  and  a  dangerous  thing 
to  open  these  abscesses. 

Dr.  11.  L.  Taylor  thought  that,  if  rest  and  protection  were  se- 
cured for  the  joint,  the  occurrence  of  abscesses  was  not  of  seri- 
ous import.  The  aspirator  had  failed  in  his  hands,  apparently 
because  it  left  shreds  of  necrotic  tissue  which  prevented  the  ab- 
scess from  closing.  It  seemed  wi.se  in  most  cases  to  open  freely, 
clean  out  easily  removable  debris,  and  close  the  wound.  If 
sinuses  remained,  injections  with  a  saturated  solution  of  iodoform 
in  ether  would  soinetimes  cause  them  to  close. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Sayee  said  that,  on  the  principle  that  an  empty 
house  was  better  than  a  bad  tenant,  he  always  evacuated  an 
abscess  as  soon  as  found,  and  by  doing  this  antiseptically,  and 
securing  thorough  drainage,  there  was  no  danger  of  bad  results. 

Dr.  R  T.  Morris  said  that  his  usual  custom  was  to  open 
these  abscesses  at  once,  washing  out  with  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, removing  debris,  and  establishing  drainage.  He  related 
the  history  of  a  recent  case  in  which  this  procedure,  followed 
by  traction  in  the  line  of  the  deformity,  had  secured  a  good 
result.  He  had  recently  performed  excision  in  another  case  in 
which  disease  of  the  acetabulum  and  femur  had  been  produced 
by  the  a])plication  by  the  physician  in  attendance  of  traction  in 
a  straight  line,  according  to  Thomas's  method.  In  excising  the 
hip,  he  usually  made  a  section  through  the  great  trochanter  in 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  lesser  trochanter  to  go  into  the 
acetabulum  and  so  prevent  the  formation  of  a  flail  joint. 

Dr.  RiDLON  did  not  think  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  made  trac- 
tion in  any  line. 

Dr.  Phelps  said  that  Mr.  Thomas  would  treat  a  case  when 
the  leg  was  flexed  at  right  angles  by  lashing  the  patient  to  the 
splint,  and  then  with  his  wrench  bending  the  splint  down  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  a  straight  line.  That  was  a  form  of  traction 
which  produced  great  intra-articular  pressure,  and  would,  if  con- 
tinued for  any  length  of  time,  produce  destruction  of  the  joint. 

Dr.  RiDLON  said  that  he  had  used  Thomas's  hip  splint  in 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  oases  with  great  satisfaction.  He  found 
it  cheap  and  easily  applied.  It  had  not  caused  destruction  of 
tissue,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  relieved  symptoms  and  pro- 
moted recovery. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  profession  were 
determined  to  misunderstand  him,  for  he  had  endeavored  for 
years  past  to  make  clear  what  he  meant  by  traction  in  the  line 
of  the  deformed  limb;  it  was  to  make  traction  in  such  a  way  as 
to  separate  the  bone  slightly  from  the  base  of  the  acetabulum,  and 
so  prevent  pressure,  gradually  changing  the  line  of  traction  until 
the  limb  was  brought  parallel  with  the  other  limb,  and  then 
apply  the  splint;  whereas,  if  one  employed  leverage,  as  Thomas 
did,  this  pressure  in  the  joint  was  only  increased.  Not  until 
the  limb  was  in  proper  position  could  the  splint  be  applied  to 
advantage.  One  objection  to  Thomas's  splint  was  that  there 
was  no  traction  for  overcoming  muscular  rigidity,  and  hence  it 
seemed  to  be  fixation  only,  and  as  such  did  not  compare  in 
point  of  efficiency  with  a  properly  applied  plaster-of-Paris 
splint,  for  here  the  weight  of  the  limb  would  produce  some  trac- 
tion, and  the  plaster  of  Paris  gave  the  necessary  fixation.  An- 
other objection  was  that  the  patients  wearing  Thomas's  splint 
could  not  sit  down,  whereas  with  a  properly  applied  splint  they 
could  sit  down  with  great  comfort. 

Dr.  R.  11.  Sayre  said  that  in  the  case  presented  the  original 
intention  had  been  simply  to  open  and  drain  the  abscess;  but 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  bones  had  rendered  excision 
necessary.  As  regarded  the  conditions  under  which  he  would 
advise  excision,  if  the  leg  were  straight  and  the  abscess  causing 
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but  little  disturbance,  lie  would  postpone  tbe  operation,  pro- 
vided tbe  patient  could  be  kept  under  observation;  but  if  the 
latter  condition  could  not  be  secured,  he  would  be  disposed  to 
remove  whatever  disease  already  existed  rather  than  allow  the 
case  to  go  from  under  observation  with  the  disease  ready  to 
extend  at  any  time. 

Dr.  Beho  thought  that  the  good  condition  of  the  patient  in 
the  present  case  justified  operative  procedure  for  the  correction 
of  deformity. 

Dr.  Taylor  thought  that  excision  might  be  required  in  neg- 
lected case?,  of  which  there  probably  would  always  be  a  con- 
siderable number;  bat  the  operation  should  be  looked  upon 
rather  as  treatment  of  tbe  results  of  neglect  than  as  treatment 
for  hip  disease. 

Dr.  Phelps  practiced  excision  by  an  open  wound,  leaving 
the  periosteum  to  reproduce  bone.  The  German  surgeons  re- 
moved the  periosteum  and  ca[>sule  and  tried  to  secure  union  by 
the  first  intention.  Their  results  were  shortening,  flail  joints, 
and  relapses  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases.  He  referred  to 
two  recent  cases  of  excision  in  patients  thirty-four  and  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  In  these  cases  the  femoral  head  was  de- 
stroyed and  the  acetabulum  extensively  diseased,  a  condition  in 
which  removal  of  the  disease  was  the  most  rational  treatment. 
In  one  of  the  cases  the  head  was  found  separate  from  the  shaft. 
He  had  frequently  found  this  condition,  and  believed  that  tbe 
head  lying  loose  in  the  joint  cavity  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
foreign  body.  It  was  better  to  remove  it  than  to  leave  it  to 
undergo  decomposition  and  lead  to  septicemia  and  amyloid  dis- 
ease. A  more  useful  limb  was  left  if  the  exsection  included  the 
trochanter.  In  general,  he  thought  excision  under  the  age  of 
ten  was  a  calamity.  In  the  case  presented,  however,  he  thought 
the  result  was  good,  as  extreme  deformity  had  been  corrected. 

The  Chairman  thought  tbat  in  excision  we  had  no  certainty 
of  removing,  together  with  the  diseased  bone,  those  portions 
which  contained  latent  foci.  He  had  found  no  method  of  de- 
termining whether  the  actual  inflammation  was  the  only  out- 
break to  be  feared,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  followed  by  others. 
In  some  patients  a  single  abscess  closed  the  morbid  process; 
in  others  one  abscess  followed  another,  showing  that  osteitis 
was  lighted  up  successively  in  tbe  neck,  the  head,  the  shaft, 
and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  An  excision  might  fortunately 
remove  all  that  was  diseased,  with  a  good  immediate  result; 
or  it  might  leave  dormant  foci  which  came  into  activity  one 
after  another,  and  led  to  a  tedious  and  unfavorable  result. 
Ultimate  good  results  were  obtained  in  these  difficult  cases  by 
management  with  the  hip  splint  and  without  excision. 
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The  Necessity  for  a  Higher  Standard  of  Accuracy  for  Toxic  and 
Narcotic  Drugs. — "  Show  us,"  says  tlie  "  Medical  Age,"  "  a  physician 
or  pharmacist  who  has  not  been  many  times  puzzled  by  the  variable 
aclion  of  toxic  drugs,  indicating  lack  of  uniformity  in  preparation,  and 
such  an  one  will  be  found  to  have  had  no  practice  in  either  art.  While 
the  question  of  standardizing  preparations  of  toxic  drugs  is  not  a  new- 
one,  and  has  been  the  dream  of  every  progressive  pharmacist  and  phy- 
sician, practically  it  would  seem  difficult  to  determine  just  what  stand- 
ard of  strength  to  adopt.  According  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  one  cubic 
centimetre  of  a  fluid  extract  represents  one  granmie  of  the  drug  em- 
ployed in  making  it.  It  is^apparent  [that  such  a  preparation,  although 
made  from  the  best'quality  of  drug  the  market  atfords.  will  not  be  of 
invariable  strength."  In'"  the*  purchase'  of  'this  crude  drug  the  quality 
must  be  largelyj judged  ^hy  physical  indications,  which""are  often  very 


deceptive.  An  estimation  of  the  active  medicinal  ingredients  is  the 
only  true  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  quality  of  a  drug;  and  this  is 
subject,  even  in  carefully  selected  drugs,  to  a  wide  variation.  Fluid  ex- 
tracts must,  of  course,  share  in  this  variability.  It  is  this  defect  which 
is  to  be  remedied.  That  a  pound  of  crude  drug  of  good  quality  prop- 
erly manipulated  should  produce  a  pound  of  fluid  extract  seems  a  good 
basis  for  operations  ;  but  when  the  variability  of  crude  drugs,  and  the 
conseijuent  variability  of  fluid  extracts  produced  therefrom,  is  known, 
one  can  not  but  look  forward  to  the  advent  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia 
with  the  hope  that  some  uniform  and  more  reliable  method  of  stand- 
ardizing fliud  extracts  upon  some  safer  and  surer  foundation,  by  which 
a  preparation  must  be  produced  that  can  be  used  with  more  confidence 
in  its  definite  therapeutic  value,  may  be  adopted.  Individuals  and  manu- 
facturing houses  have  in  a  measure  recognized  the  necessity  for  such  a 
standardization,  and  have  in  the  past  in  various  ways  endeavored  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  respect.  The 
result  has  been  that  there  are  already  standardized  preparations  on  the 
market,  but  these  vary  greatly  in  the  strength  adopted  as  the  standard. 
There  should  be  one  oidy,  and  for  this  the  Committee  of  Revision  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  for  1890  should  prescribe  the  process." 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents, —  The  attenlion  of  all  who  purpote 
favoring  us  with  commumcatiofis  u  respectfully  eaUed  to  the  foUotjc- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  fur  publication  under  the  head  of  "ortffinal 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that^  in  accepting  suck  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  nianiiscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  miless  ice  are  specially  notifed 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accipted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  wilt  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  ^3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
m)t  suitable  for  publication  in  this  joumai,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondtnce  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addrfss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looted  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdcntial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiatlar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dales  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  thai  arc  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  lime. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  dcsirc.i  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  con-vderctl  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and., 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  joumai  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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RELAPSING 

DESQUAMATIVE    SCARLATINIFORM    ERYTHEMA. 

By   GEORGE   T.   ELLIOT,    M.  D., 

ASSISTANT  FUTSICIAN  TO  THE   NEW  YORK  SKIN  AND  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

A  REVIEW  of  medical  literature  shows  that  the  qualifying 
term  scarlatinoid  or  scarlatiniform  has  been  applied  to  many 
cases  in  which  there  has  been  a  cutaneous  eruption  bear- 
ing a  more  or  less' accurate  resemblance  to  the  one  seen  in 
true  scarlatina,  though  there  have  not  been  at  the  same  time 
the  general  systemic  symptoms  present  which  characterize 
that  specific  disease.  Such  eruptions  have  been  seen  to 
develop  under  the  most  various  influences  from  the  most 
divergent  causes,  and  the  majority  could  be  attributed  to 
some  definite  and  tangible  agent.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  have  been  some  in  which  the  causative  influence  could 
not  be  demonstrated ;  they  seemed  to  originate  spontane- 
ously, though  they  unquestionably  must  have  had  some  ex- 
citing cause.  The  scarlatiniform  eruptions  belonging  in  the 
first  category  have  thus  appeared  as  expressions  of  a  pure 
reflex  vaso-motor  disturbance  coming  immediately  after  op- 
erations upon  or  the  wounding  of  portions  of  the  body  rich 
in  nerves — a  circumcision,  an  ovariotomy,  etc.,  or  even  a 
natural  labor — also  developing  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  after  severe  operations  or  subcutaneous  wounds,  re- 
sembling a  medicinal  eruption  and  representing  forms  which 
can  best  be  termed  toxic  erythemata.  According  to  Iloffa, 
they  are  probably  occasioned  by  the  absorpti9n  of  wound 
secretion,  or  particles  of  destroyed  tissue  elements,  or  per- 
haps fibrin  ferment.  Similar  eruptions  have  been  observed 
in  peritonitis  not  septic  in  origin,  and  also  when  pyjemia 
and  septicaemia  have  been  present,  and  likewise  in  puerperal 
peritonitis.  In  the  last  three  diseases  the  cutaneous  mani- 
festations were  usually  indicative  of  death.  The  occurrence 
of  a  scarlatinoid  rash  after  tracheotomy  for  croup  was  noted 
many  years  ago,  and  also  its  occurrence  in  the  beginning 
or  course  of  several  general  systemic  diseases — variola,  ty- 
phoid fever,  diphtheria,  cholera,  etc.  Not  infrequently  such 
a  rash  has  been  observed  in  rheumatism,  though  more  often 
in  acute  cases,  and  also  in  gout.  It  has  been  seen  in  the 
ague  of  young  children,  showing  the  same  tendency  to 
periodic  return  as  the  intermittent  fever.  Certain  kinds  of 
food — fish,  shellfish,  fruit,  and  vegetables — have  likewise 
been  known  to  produce  a  scarlatiniform  eruption.  This 
latter  has  appeared  after  the  administration  of  anaesthetics 
and  of  other  drugs — quinine,  opium,  belladonna,  etc. — and 
it  also  has  been  seen  in  patients  suffering  from  carbolic  and 
bichloride-of-mercury  intoxication.  Among  external  causes, 
the  sun,  sea-baths,  and  mineral  waters  have  been  mentioned. 

The  cases  forming  the  second  group  of  the  scarlatini- 
form manifestations  dift'er  from  those  just  mentioned  in 
that  they  seem  to  be  idiopathic  in  origin,  or,  as  Brocq  has 
so  admirably  and  tersely  characterized  them,  they  represent 
a  form  of  pseudo-exanthema  which  simulates  scarlatina  in 
its  quite  sudden  onset  with  fever,  is  accompanied  by  the 


eruption  of  an  intense,  diffuse  redness,  which  tends  to  be. 
come  quickly  generalized  over  the  entire  body,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  dry,  lamellous  desquamation  of  squamie  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  according  to  different  regions  of  the  body,  which 
begins  to  make  its  appearance  even  before  the  redness  has 
disappeared.  It  lasts  from  two  to  six  weeks;  occasionally 
the  hair  and  nails  are  attacked  and  shed.  It  can  relapse 
many  times,  and  then  each  attack  seems  to  be  shorter  and 
less  severe. 

Cases  belonging  in  this  group  were  described  fully  a 
century  ago  under  other  names,  but  their  recognition  as 
forming  a  morbid  entity  and  their  special  characterization 
were  first  made  by  Besnier-Fereol,  who  also  suggested  the 
name  of  "  relapsing  desquamative  scarlatiniform  erythema." 
Since  that  time  other  cases  have  been  described,  but  they 
are  few  in  number.  Brocq,  in  an  earlier  article,  was  only 
able  to  collect  fourteen  incontestable  ones.  Their  patho- 
logical basis  and  the  causes  which  operate  in  producing 
their  cutaneous  symptoms  are  also  more  or  less  wrapped  in 
obscurity.  Vogler,  however,  reports  a  case  which  developed 
after  an  involuntary  cold  bath  ;  Burkhardt,  one  preceded  by 
a  severe  attack  of  intestinal  catarrh.  Bussy  ascribes  its  ap- 
pearance to  individual  idiosyncrasy.  Grindon  considers  it 
to  be  of  gastric  origin,  but  still  the  majority  of  those  refer- 
ring to  or  describing  the  eruption  state  nothing  in  regard 
to  its  possible  causation.  The  obscurity  surrounding  this 
erythematous  affection  requires,  consequently,  that  all  un- 
mistakable cases  should  be  carefully  observed,  described, 
and  recorded,  in  order  that  when  a  sufficient  number  have 
accumulated  they  may  be  analyzed,  and  perhaps  then  some 
general  law  governing  all  of  them  may  be  formulated  or 
their  definite  nature  be  discovered.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  following  case  of  relapsing  desquamative  scarlatini- 
form erythema  is  reported,  fortunately  in  a  detailed  man- 
ner, owing  to  the  patient  being  a  woman  of  considerable  in- 
telligence, who,  much  concerned  about  her  disease,  had 
conscientiously  noted  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  it  from  its 
very  inception  : 

P.  H.,  female,  aged  thirty-nine,  German,  consulted  nie  in  the 
Outdoor  Clinic  of  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital 
(Dr.  Bulkley's  service)  on  March  11,  1889.  She  stated,  when 
questioned  about  her  antecedent  history,  that  while  a  young 
girl  she  had  always  enjoyed  good  health.  Menstruation  and 
other  physiological  functions  had  been  in  every  way  normal. 
She  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  and  had  had  her 
first  child  in  1879.  The  pregnancy  had  been  a  normal  one,  labor 
natural,  except  that  the  placenta  had  been  adherent.  She  re- 
sumed her  duties  at  the  end  of  eight  days  feeling  perfectly  well. 
The  menses  reappeared  at  the  regular  time  the  month  after  con- 
finement, being  natural  in  every  way,  but  after  its  cessation 
there  was  a  feeling  of  weight  and  considerable  pain  in  the  left 
pelvic  region,  intensified  by  walking  or  long  standing.  These 
symptoms  persisted  until  she  became  again  pregnant,  when  they 
ceased,  to  return  after  labor,  and  since  that  time  they  have  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  present.  In  lier  second  confinement 
everything  was  natural,  except  that  the  placenta  was  again  ad- 
herent. Her  husband  dying  shortly  after  tlie  l)irth  of  the  second 
child,  she  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1884,  and  went  into  service, 
doing  general  lioasework.  In  January,  1885,  she  cut  the  palm  of 
the  right  hand  at  the  base  of  the  little  finger  with  a  knife.    The 
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wound  was  painful,  the  finger  became  stiff  and  powerless,  and  the 
loss  of  power  gradually  extended  until  the  entire  hand  was  use- 
less. She  was  treated  at  dispensaries  and  by  physicians,  but 
without  result,  and  Anally  entered  a  hosjutal  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1885.  After  being  there  a  few  days,  the  hand  became 
swollen,  she  was  greatly  prostrated,  had  fever,  nausea,  and  se- 
vere pain  throughout  the  lower  abdomen  and  the  pelvic  regiim. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  hours  a  bright-red  punctate  rash  appeared 
on  the  chest,  became  confluent,  and  rapidly  extended  over  the 
entire  body.  Menstruation  began  on  the  following  day,  there 
being  severe  pain.  The  redness  lasted  about  four  days,  tlie 
eruption  being  very  itchy.  Desquamation  began  immediately 
and  continued  for  three  weeks.  The  hand  improved  slowly  and 
she  left  the  hospital  the  first  week  in  April.  In  July,  1885, 
there  was  a  recurrence  of  the  eruption.  Its  appearance  was 
preceded  by  the  same  general  systemic  symptoms  as  were  ob- 
served at  the  time  of  the  first  attack,  menstruation  came  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  objective  cutaneous  symptoms  were  the 
same  as  in  March.  In  the  interval  between  these  two  outbreaks 
the  patient  had  been  well,  except  at  the  menstrual  epochs,  when 
she  had  suffered  from  nausea,  gastric  disturbance,  a  burning  sen- 
sation in  the  back,  and  swollen  feet.  In  September,  1885,  there 
was  another  attack  clinically  similar  to  the  two  others.  It  was 
preceded  for  several  days  by  fever,  gastralgia,  ovarian  neuralgia, 
bearing-down  pains  in  the  pelvis,  and  swollen  hands  and  feet, 
and  was  followed  the  next  day  by  the  appearance  of  the  menses. 
The  patient  remained  well  untilJanuary,  1887,  when  she  suffered 
in  a  similar  way.  She  was  married  a  second  time  in  the  spring 
of  1887.  Attacks  of  the  erythema  attended  by  the  usual  train 
of  symptoms  occurred  the  day  before  the  period  in  July,  1887, 
and  in  April,  1888,  the  patient  remaining  well  in  the  interval, 
except  for  general  distress  at  monthly  periods.     She  had  be- 

■  come  pregnant  in  March,  and  in  April,  1888,  at  the  regular  time 
for  the  menses  to  appear,  an  attack  of  the  erythema  supervened 

■  instead.  This  was  repeated  again  the  following  month — May. 
No  furtlier  attacks  occurred  until  October,  1888,  when  her  preg- 
nancy terminated  by  a  miscarriage.  She  says  she  suffered  se- 
verely and  was  much  weakened.  The  child — a  seven-months' 
one — died  at  the  end  of  five  days.  While  she  was  still  in  bed, 
the  cutaneous  eruption  appeared,  being  in  every  way  identical 
with  the  previous  attacks.  In  November  there  was  again  a 
relapse  of  the  erythema  accompanied  by  severe  raenorrhagia. 
Recurrences  of  the  affection  were  observed  in  December,  1888, 
and  in  January,  February,  and  March,  1889.  In  the  last  six  re- 
lapses, the  appearance  of  the  rash  was  preceded  not  only  by  the 
symptoms  already  mentioned,  but  also  by  chills,  great  nervous- 
ness, melancholia,  occasional  dizziness,  and  excessive  sweating, 
and  it  was  followed  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  by  the 
menses,  except  in  the  one  which  occurred  in  October.  The 
redness  lasted  from  one  to  three  days,  the  desquamation  of  the 
epidermis  sometimes  beginning  while  the  rash  was  still  present, 
but  more  often  after  its  disappearance,  and  then  lasting  tor  from 
three  to  four  weeks.  Severe  itching  was  always  present  while 
the  redness  lasted,  but  it  disappeared  with  the  commencement 
of  the  scaling  process. 

When  the  patient  was  seen  by  me  in  March,  1889,  desqua- 
mation was  progressing.  She  felt  quite  well,  though  she  com- 
plained of  nervousness,  globus  hystericus,  and  constipation. 
There  was  also  some  ovarian  tenderness,  and,  when  later  she 
was  examined  by  Dr.  Outerhridge  and  Dr.  Bushong,  at  the  De- 
milt  Dispensary,  the  uterus  was  found  to  be  (juite  large  and  in 
a  condition  of  subinvolution,  the  left  ovary  prolapsed,  and  the 
tube  twisted  so  that  the  organ  lay  behind  the  uterns.  It  was 
enlarged  and  quite  tender.  The  character  of  the  desquamation 
varied  according  to  the  regions  of  the  body.  It  was  not  very 
Abundant.    On  the  trunk  there  were  small,  dry,  white  scales, 


which  came  off  freely,  but  on  the  arms  and  legs  they  were  more 
adherent  and  larger.  Some,  as  large  as  a  small  finger-nail, 
could  be  stripped  off,  and  there  were  here  and  there  patches 
of  variable  extent,  which,  bounded  by  ragged  epidermis,  had 
the  appearance  as  though  this  latter  had  been  worn  off.  On 
the  hands  and  feet  the  scaling  began  a  little  later,  and  here  large 
lamellai,  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters  in  length,  could  be  pulled 
off.  The  face  was  unimplicated.  The  patient  was  given  cascara 
sagrada.  The  skin  became  normal  by  March  26th,  and  the  pa- 
tient remained  well  until  -luly,  being  all  the  time  under  the  same 
treatment.  On  the  8th  of  that  month  she  reported  that  the 
menses  had  begun  on  the  1st,  but,  without  any  cause  known  to 
her,  they  had  ceased  suddenly  on  the  ■'Jd.  On  the  5th,  Gth,  and 
7th  she  had  suffered  severely  from  cramps  and  a  slight  diar- 
rhoea, which  had,  however,  stopped.  She  denied  taking  any- 
thing whatever,  except  tea  and  toast  and  hot  milk.  On  the 
day  she  was  seen  she  had  had  general  malaise,  nausea,  eructa- 
tions, and  dizziness,  and  these  were  followed,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  hours,  by  the  appearance  of  the  rash.  The  woman  was 
excessively  nervous  and  hysterical;  complained  of  hiccough  and 
globus.  Her  temperature  was  100°  F. ;  pulse,  96.  The  erup- 
tion, which  had  begun  on  the  chest,  as  in  the  previous  attacks, 
had  rapidly  extended  over  the  body,  and  when  the  patient  was 
examined  it  was  found  to  reach  down  to  the  knees  and  upward 
to  the  neck  and  over  the  shoulders  to  the  middle  of  the  upper 
arms.  The  face  was  free  and  remained  so,  but  the  redness  de- 
veloped in  a  few  hours  upon  the  entire  extremities,  hands,  and 
feet.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  throat  were 
normal  in  every  way,  only  the  tongue  was  covered  with  a  whitish 
coat.  A  specimen  of  urine  was  obtained.  No  albumin  was 
present,  nor,  on  further  examination,  anything  abnormal. 

The  trunk  was  diffusely  bright-red,  and  the  extremities  be- 
came also  similarly  affected ;  but  when  the  patient  was  first 
examined  it  was  seen,  on  the  upper  arm  and  near  the  knees,  that 
the  eruption  primarily  consisted  of  slightly  elevated  punctate 
spots,  and  it  was  by  their  aggregation  together  that  the  diffuse 
patches  were  formed.  There  was,  however,  no  appreciably 
swollen  appearance  of  the  skin,  nor  were  there  any  miliaria 
lesions,  as  mentioned  in  some  cases,  nor  any  evidences  of  exu- 
dation. Severe  itching  was  complained  of.  This  attack,  the 
first  which  had  developed  after  the  menses,  was  a  slight  one. 
The  redness  disappeared  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
affected  portions  having,  however,  a  yellowish  color ;  the 
neurotic  symptoms  became  much  less  evident.  Desquamation, 
however,  did  not  begin  until  five  days  later — the  14th — mani- 
festing itself  first  upon  the  chest  and  arms  and,  two  dajs  after, 
upon  the  lower  half  of  the  body.  In  character  it  was  similar 
to  that  seen  after  the  March  attack,  except  that  the  lamellie 
were  larger  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  squam®  on  the  trunk 
also.  The  surface  from  which  they  came  oft' was  dry,  never 
moist.  The  desquamation  lasted  three  weeks.  The  hair  did 
not  fall  out,  nor  were  the  nails  affected  in  any  way  whatever. 
No  medicine  had  been  given  during  this  attack.  The  patient 
remained  in  a  nervous,  hysterical  condition  ;  complained  of  glo- 
bus, hiccough,  gastric  and  general  malaise,  which  lasted,  in  a 
more  or  less  marked  degree,  until  the  next  attack,  which  oc- 
curred September  10th,  two  days  after  cessation  of  the  menses. 
Previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  she  had  suffered 
from  vertigo  and  general  malaise,  but  no  pain  in  the  abdomen 
or  pelvis ;  the  period  had  been  scanty  and  ushered  in  by  severe 
pelvic  pain.  The  eruption  began  on  the  chest  and  extended 
over  the  entire  body  except  the  face,  and  in  character  was  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  attacks  observed.  The  redness  lasted 
only  twenty-four  hours,  and  desquamation  began  immediately, 
continuing  for  three  weeks  and  offering  the  same  symptoms  as 
previously   described.     At  the  inception  of  the  eruption  the 
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temperature  was  99"6°  F. ;  the  pulse,  102.  Following  this  attack 
there  was  a  marked  condition  of  hysteria;  the  patient  became 
melancholic,  neglected  her  household  duties,  and  would  spend 
hours  doing  nothing  but  sitting  quietly.  At  the  end  of  a  fen- 
weeks  she  began  to  have  a  period  of  excitement,  to  abuse  her 
husband,  seemed  to  have  a  great  fear  of  something  or  other,  and 
fiually,  in  the  middle  of  October,  had  a  somewhat  severe  attack 
of  hysterical  mania.  Since  that  time  I  have  not  seen  her  and  do 
not  know  the  outcome  of  the  case.  The  last  particulars  were 
given  me  by  her  liusband. 

When  the  history  of  this  patient  is  analyzed  and  con- 
sidered, there  appear  to  be  several  factors  in  it  which  do 
not  seem  to  allow  its  being  included  among  those  cases 
which  constitute  the  idiopathic  form  of  the  scarlatiniform 
erythema.  These  are  the  inception  of  the  disease  while  the 
patient  was  suffering  from  the  results  of  the  wound  in  her 
hand,  and  also  its  occurrence  immediately  after  her  con- 
finement in  October,  1888.  The  first  may,  however,  he 
excluded,  I  think,  inasmuch  as  the  scarlatiniform  erup- 
tions developing  after  wounds  appear  in  a  few  to  forty- 
eight  hours  and  not  some  weeks  later.  The  second  factor, 
also,  does  not  seem  important,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
cutaneous  symptoms  not  only  preceded  that  date  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  also  appeared  frequently  subsequent  to  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  symptomatology  of  the  ernption, 
its  course,  duration  of  the  redness  and  desquamation,  its 
frequent  relapses,  etc.,  it  agreed  so  closely  with  the  other 
cases  constituting  the  group  first  definitely  characterized  by 
Besnier-Fereol,  and  subsequently  treated  of  by  Brocq  and 
others,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  in  considering  it  as  an  ex- 
ample of  relapsing  desquamative  scarlatiniform  erythema. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  regard  it  as  a  drug 
eruption.  While  under  my  care  she  received  only  bicar- 
bonate of  sodium,  fluid  extract  of  cascara  sagrada,  tincture 
of  nux  vomica,  and  tinctura  ferri  pomati.  Their  adminis- 
tration was  not  succeeded  by  any  eruption,  but  this  latter 
appeared  as  readily  when  she  was  not  receiving  any  of  these 
drugs  as  when  she  was.  She  stated  most  emphatically  that 
she  never  took  any  drugs  to  alleviate  her  menstrual  pain, 
and,  as  she  was  intelligent  and  eager  to  be  rid  of  her  distress- 
ing complaint,  the  possibility  of  such  being  the  case  was 
laid  before  her.  Still  the  patient  earnestly  denied  that  such 
could  be  the  origin  of  her  trouble,  and,  following  my  advice, 
refrained  from  all  possible  ingested  substances  that  might 
exert  any  influence  upon  her. 

The  study  of  the  history  seems  to  me  to  point  to  the 
condition  of  the  generative  organs  as  the  active  cause  in  the 
appearance  of  the  cutaneous  eruption.  The  uterus  was  in 
a  condition  of  subinvolution,  the  left  ovary  prolapsed  and 
lying  behind  the  uterus ;  the  eruption  occurred  with  the 
strictest  regularity  only  at  the  menstrual  epochs,  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  menses  every  time,  except  in  the  last 
two  attacks,  when  it  appeared  a  few  days  after  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  flow,  which  had  been  scanty  and  not  nor- 
mal ;  it  did  not  manifest  itself  at  any  other  time  of  the 
month  ;  its  development  in  April  and  May,  1888,  at  the  time 
the  period  should  have  begun,  but  did  not,  owing  to  the 
patient  being  pregnant.  These  factors,  pointing  to  an  ap- 
parent constant  relationship  existing  between  the  physio- 
logical functions  of  the  generative  organs  and  the  eruption, 


seem  to  me  to  distinctly  accuse  the  abnormal  condition  of 
the  uterus  and  left  ovary  as  being  the  starting  point  and  in- 
ducing cause  of  the  cutaneous  manifestations.  It  is  true 
that  this  abnormal  condition  had  probably  been  present  for 
a  long  time  previous  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  skin  erup- 
tion— in  both  confinements  during  her  first  marriage  the 
placenta  had  been  adherent,  and  between  the  two  pregnan- 
cies and  after  the  second  one  she  had  suftered  from  pelvic 
pain,  a  sensation  of  heaviness  in  that  region,  etc. — but  still 
it  may  be  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  severe  in  degree  to  ex- 
ert any  other  than  a  local  influence  at  the  times  of  the  pe- 
riod, or  that  a  further  impulse  was  needed  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  reflex  phenomena  of  some  sort  or  other.  Such  an 
impulse  may  have  been  the  wound  of  the  hand,  which  caused 
considerable  mental  worry,  depression,  and  anxiety  f'T  the 
future  owing  to  the  loss  of  use  of  the  hand — in  other  words, 
there  was,  in  consequence,  a  lowered  tone  of  her  general 
nervous  system.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  that  the  ovary  be- 
coming steadily  larger,  owing  to  the  constant  irritation  it 
was  subjected  to  from  its  prolapsed  position,  there  was  final- 
ly a  climax  reached,  which  then  led  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
various  reflex  symptoms  seen  in  the  case.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  ovarian  disturbance  would  be  intensified  at  the 
time  just  preceding  the  menstrual  epoch,  on  account  of  its 
increased  congestion  at  those  periods,  and  in  cimsequence 
the  general  systemic  and  gastric  malaise  and  disturbance, 
the  pelvic  pain,  the  hysterical  and  other  nervous  symptoms 
would  be  brought  about.  Such  conditions  are  constantly 
met  with  in  women  suffering  from  uterine  and  ovarian  dis- 
ease, and  there  are  very  often  associated  with  them  vari- 
ous cutaneous  eruptions,  so  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
incorrect  to  attribute  in  this  case  the  general  systemic  and 
skin  symptoms  also  to  the  abnormal  conditions  existing  in 
the  pelvis.  The  occurrence  of  the  last  two  attacks  after  the 
period  does  not  invalidate  the  conclusion  owing  to  the  fact 
that  menstruation  both  times  was  not  natural,  but  ceased 
suddenly,  having  been  scanty,  conditions  which  would  con- 
duce to  irritation  of  the  pelvic  organs;  nor  would  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  erythema  in  April  and  May,  1888,  during 
the  first  months  of  pregnancy,  destroy  it,  because  the  uterus 
must  have  been  at  that  time  larger  and  also  when  impreg- 
nated lies  lower  in  the  pelvis  in  the  first  months,  only  rising 
toward  the  end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
month.  The  prolapsed  ovary  would,  therefore,  have  been 
subjected  in  those  months  to  greater  pressure  and  also  ex- 
posed to  greater  irritation.  That  the  erythema  appeared 
only  at  the  date  when  the  menses  should  have  begun  seems 
to  me  clear  for  the  reasons  given,  but  why  it  did  not  appear 
at  every  menstrual  epoch  is,  however,  a  fact  for  which  no 
explanation  can  be  given  by  me.  Nevertheless,  the  connec- 
tion between  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  uterus  and 
ovary  and  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  seems  to  rae  a 
very  evident  one,  though  absolute  proof,  such  as  would  have 
been  furnished  by  ablation  of  the  ovary  and  cure  of  the  sub- 
involution and  consequent  cessation  of  the  attacks,  can  not 
be  given,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  patient  to  subject  her- 
self to  the  necessary  treatment.  Removal  of  the  ovary  was 
not  recommended  at  the  time  she  was  under  treatment,  but 
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I  strongly  advised  her  following  the  directions  given  her  by 
Dr.  Outerbridge  and  Dr.  Bushong;  still  she  would  not  do 
so.  The  manner  in  which  the  disturbances  in  the  pelvic- 
organs  could  operate  would  have  to  be  a  refle.\  one  neces- 
sarily, according  to  the  view  taken  of  the  case,  and  therefore 
the  cutaneous  symptoms  have  to  be  regarded  as  an  expres- 
sion of  a  retle.x  angioneurosis.  Whether  in  all  cases  of  the 
affection  a  definite  reflex  origin  will  be  demonstrable  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  premise.  In  this  case,  however,  that 
fact  seems  to  be  not  only  presumable  but  probable.  The 
history  has  been  detailed,  however,  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  one  more  to  the  small  number  of  examples 
of  relapsing  desquamative  scarlatiniform  erythema.  In 
time,  perhaps,  an  accumulation  of  such  cases  may  lead  to 
their  entire  comprehension  and  classification. 
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A    RARE   FORM   OF 

INTESTINAL  STRANGULATION   BY  A   BAND. 

By  ROBERT  ABBE,  M.  D., 

SDKGEON  TO  ST.   LUKE's  HOSPITAL,   ETC. 

The  accompanying  narrative  of  a  case  and  the  illustra- 
tions of  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  students  of  abdominal 
surgery,  as  representing  a  typical  history  of  strangulation 
and  showing  one  well-detined  method  by  which  that  was 
brought  about : 

This  woman,  aged  thirty-five,  had  a  preceding  history  of  a 
short  attack  of  peritonitis  two  years  before.  Otherwise  she 
was  in  perfect  health  up  to  tlie  moment  of  seizure,  which  came 
as  suddenly  as  a  hernial  strangulation.  October  1st,  the  attack 
commenced  abruptly  by  hypogastric  pain  with  vomiting,  not  ac- 
counted for  by  indiscretion  of  diet.  Complete  constipation  suc- 
<^oeded.  There  was  no  rise  of  temperature.  The  pulse  was  very 
little  disturbed.  Her  physician,  a  distinguished  practitioner  of 
this  city,  gave  her  eneinata,  calomel,  and  other  purgatives  in 
vain.  Not  oven  wind  passed  the  bowel.  Vomiting  increased, 
and  on  the  third  day  became  stercoraceons.  The  abdomen  be- 
came tympanitic,  but  showed  no  tumor  or  dull  place  to  suggest 
the  seat  of  obstruction.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  she  was 
still  vomiting  not  only  whatever  she  took,  but  much  thin,  fecu- 
lent fluid  from  the  distended  bowel. 

At  this  juncture  I  first  saw   her  and   learned  that   for  six 


hours  already  she  had  shown  a  characteristic  apathy  and  ex- 
haustion then  evident  in  her  face.  Her  temperature  was  nor- 
mal, her  pulse  100  and  weak.  It  was  evident  at  a  glance  that  in 
immediate  laparotomy  was  the  only  hope,  and  tljat  was  not  great 
considering  the  facial  expression,  which  sngi.'ested  fatally  stran- 
gulated hernia  cases  to  me.  Within  an  hour  laparotomy  was 
done  under  etljer.  The  abdomen  was  filled  with  greatly  distend- 
ed and  highly  congested  small  intestine,  among  which  was  seen 
a  coil  of  small,  pale,  and  empty  bowel.  This,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tended ]>ortion,  on  being  followed,  was  found  to  dip  into  Doug- 
las's cul-de-sac.  The  Falloppian  tube  on  each  side  was  turned 
backward  to  tbe  sacrum  and  fixed  by  adhesion  so  as  to  form  a 
tight  pocket  behind  the  uterus  in  which  were  held  two  knuckles 
of  healthy  bowel  and  one  strangulated.  An  attempt  to  remove 
these  was  futile  on  account  of  the  mechanical  fixation  and  risk 
of  tearing. 

The  patient's  condition  flagged  so  at  this  juncture  that  it  he- 
came  necessary  to  do  an  ileostomy  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
leave  the  rest  to  future  operation. 

She  vomited  the  same  feculent  matter  twice  after  operation, 
but  lived  five  hours  and  died  of  shock  of  strangulation. 


An  examination  afterward  showed  the  condition  so 
beautifully  depicted  by  Dr.  H.  Macdonald  in  the  accom- 
panying drawings  from  nature  and  from  my  sketches. 


Tlic  modus  operandi  of  the  fatal   trouble  was  not  at  all 
clear  at  a  glance,  and   it  was  only  after  1   had  sketched  out 
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the  backward  steps  of  the  loop-forming  band,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  that  the  method  was  apparent  by  which 
the  pliant  band   had    been  thrown   like  a  lasso  around   a 


loop  of  intestine  to  which  it  itself  was  attached.  The  ad- 
jacent bowel  had  for  two  years  been  twisting  itself  in  fan- 
tastic peristaltic  changes  with  this  murderous  noose  lying 
innocently  by  it,  until  by  coincidence  the  loop  and  the 
noose  fell  together,  and  the  former  was  instantly  snared. 


In  Fig.  4  is  shown  the  exact  condition  of  the  strangula- 
tion, while  in  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3  are  shown  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  it.  The  coats  of  the  bowel  had  already  begun  to 
show  gangrene  along  the  line  of  pressure  of  ihe  sharp  cut- 
ting band. 

11  West  Fiftieth  Strekt. 


A   CASE    OF   DISLOCATION   AND    FRACTURE    OF 
THE   SEVENTH  CEEVICAL  VERTEBEA, 

WITH  PAETIAL  RECOVERY  FROM  THE  PARALYSIS, 
AND    PROLONGATION    OF    LIFE    FOR    MORE    THAN    A    YEAR 

By   EDWARD   S.    DWIGHT,   M.  D., 

SMYRNA.   DEL. 

I  WAS  called  on  tlie  15th  of  October,  1888,  to  see  Mrs.  S.  A. 
M.,  the  wife  of  a  well-to-do  farmer  living  about  three  miles 
from  this  town  ;  the  patient,  a  large  woman,  aged  fifty-five 
years,  having,  while  descending  the  back  stairs,  caught  her  foot 
in  the  folds  of  some  linen  which  she  was  carrying,  and  fallen 
to  the  floor  below.  This  staircase  is  steep  and  crooked,  the 
lowest  steps  projecting  Into  the  dining-room.    Above  these  last 


steps  is  a  doorway,  within  which  the  .stairs  turn  at  right  angles 
and  ascend  parallel  to  the  partition  wall  of  the  room. 

No  one  was  present  when  Mrs.  M.  fell,  but  she  remembered 
that  she  was  coming  down  stairs  at  the  time.  When  discov- 
ered by  the  members  of  her  family  she  was  lying  in  a  dazed 
condition  at  full  length  upon  her  back  on  the  dining-room  floor, 
her  feet  directed  toward  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  she  must  have  fallen  sideways  against  the 
door-post,  probably  coming  against  it  head  first,  her  body  then 
rebounding  backward  througli  the  open  doorway  down  the  re- 
maining steps  into  the  room  below. 

When  picked  up  she  was  completely  paralyzed  except  in  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  she  complfdned  of  pains  in  tlie  back  of 
her  neck  whenever  she  was  moved.  Her  respiration  was  en- 
tirely diaphragmatic,  but  was  regular  and  easy.  She  could  not 
feel  the  inflation  of  the  chest  below  the  line  of  the  third  or 
fourth  rib.  Examination  along  the  backbone  revealing  abso- 
lutely notliing,  a  probable  spinal  concussion  was  suggested  to 
the  family  as  the  cause  of  the  paralysis ;  the  patient  was  placed 
in  bed,  a  mixture  containing  ergot,  bromide  of  potassium,  and 
belladonna  was  prescribed,  warm  applications  were  made  along 
the  spine,  and  the  use  of  the  catheter  was  commenced,  its  sys- 
tematic employment  being  enjoined  upon  the  patient's  daughters. 
Several  days,  however,  elapsing  without  bringing  any  decided 
change  for  the  better  in  her  paralyzed  condition,  the  diagncisis 
was  changed  to  that  of  probable  fracture  of  some  one  of  the 
lower  cervical  vertebra}. 

Not  long  after  the  accident  a  black  and  blue  spot  appeared 
over  the  sacrum.  This  broadened  day  by  day  until  an  enor- 
mous bed-sore  was  formed.  The  early  appearance  of  the 
eschar  was  snpposed  to  be  due  to  the  violent  blow  necessarily 
received  by  the  patient  upon  that  part  of  her  spine  during  the 
fell.  A  much  smaller  but  very  deep  slough  also  formed  simul- 
taneously at  the  angle  of  one  of  the  lower  ribs,  on  the  left  side. 

Gradually,  as  weeks  passed  by,  a  certain  degree  of  motion 
returned  to  the  upper  part  of  the  arms,  and  the  patient  became 
able  to  move  her  shoulders  and  elbows  a  little.  She  also  began 
to  experience  a  great  deal  of  burning  and  tingling  in  the  lower 
limbs,  and  would  complain  of  the  tickling  whenever  the  soles 
of  her  feet  were  touched.  By  careful  experiment,  however,  we 
satisfied  ourselves  that  this  last  sensation  was  an  imaginary  one 
on  her  part,  as  she  did  not  notice  our  touching  her  feet  when 
she  was  looking  in  another  direction  or  attending  to  something 
else. 

She  did  not  at  this  time  complain  of  the  pecuUar  constricted 
feelings  ot  meningitis,  nor  were  there  any  muscular  twitchings. 
Her  urine  was,  of  course,  constantly  alkaline  and  charged  with 
l)h08pbates  and  with  vesical  mucus.  Mild  cathartics  were  ad- 
ministered every  third  day  during  nearly  the  whole  of  her  con- 
finement to  bed,  and  answered  the  purpose  very  well.  The 
sores  were  kept  washed  with  alcoliolic  and  astringent  lotions, 
and  their  edges  protected  with  zinc  ointment.  Charcoal  bags 
were  used  to  absorb  the  odors,  and  a  hole  was  cut  out  of  the 
mattress  so  that  there  might  be  no  pressure  upon  the  larger 
sore.  With  a  view  to  possibly  limiting  the  extension  of  the 
latter,  a  weak  but  permanent  galv.anic  current  was  tried,  the 
negative  pule  being  connected  witli  a  large  sponge  beneath  the 
sacrum,  the  positive  being  in  contact  with  the  patient's  side. 
As  the  whole  of  the  back  appeared  red  and  angry,  it  was  daily 
sponged  with  alcohol  and  water,  and  afterward  greased  with 
vaseline.  For  a  time  belladonna  ointment  was  daily  applied 
along  the  spine,  and  small  doses  of  ergot  and  bronnde  of  potas- 
sium were  given  internally,  with  one-eighth-grain  doses  of  the 
protiodide  of  mercury  to  limit  elfusion.  This  internal  medi- 
cation was  stopped  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  of  spinal  u-ritation 
abated. 
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A  week  or  two  after  the  accident  a  lump  appeared  on  the 
left  side  of  the  vertebral  coluiun,  at  the  level  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra.  It  was  quite  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  I 
considered  it  due  to  the  formation  of  callus. 

As  the  sloughs  slowly  separated  from  the  living  tissues 
around,  the  patient  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  septicaemia, 
with  great  prostration,  sleeplessness,  and  want  of  appetite. 
Her  feet  and  knees  were  swollen,  and  large  quantities  of  albu- 
min were  found  in  her  urine.  She  was  at  once  put  upon  iron, 
the  mineral  acids,  quinine,  and  milk  punch,  and  the  kidneys 
were  washed  out  by  means  of  the  infusion  of  digitalis.  A  con- 
sultation being  decided  upon,  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Morton,  of  Phila- 
delphia, saw  her  with  me  on  the  9th  of  November,  at  which 
time  she  was  in  a  very  low  condition.  He  agreed  with  me  that 
a  cervical  fracture  was  probable,  but  not  capable  of  actual 
demonstration,  though  the  small  lump  above  mentioned  might 
perhaps  be  due  to  the  throwing  out  of  callus.  As  the  family 
suspected  a  second  fracture  lower  down,  at  the  seat  of  the 
larger  bed-sore.  Dr.  Morton  made  a  digital  examination  per 
rectum,  but  could  detect  no  sucli  lesion  there.  He  next  ad- 
vised the  immediate  removal  of  the  necrosed  mass  over  the 
sacrum,  now  freely  separated  all  around,  which  was  at  once 
performed.  He  also  recommended  a  water-bed,  which  we  pro- 
cured from  Philadelphia  on  the  following  day. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Morton's  visit  a  very  slight  reflex  could 
be  excited  by  irritating  the  soles  of  the  feet;  but  this  subse- 
quently disappeared. 

The  source  of  the  blood-poisoning  removed  and  the  patient 
placed  on  the  water-bed,  she  at  once  began  to  improve  rapidly, 
her  appetite  returned,  sleep  became  regular  once  more,  and 
emaciation  ceased  to  progress.  The  albumin,  too,  disappeared 
from  the  urine.  At  Dr.  Morton's  suggestion,  I  now  commenced 
the  use  of  strychnine  (which  I  gave  in  the  form  of  the  tincture 
of  nux  vomica),  and  kept  up  its  use  for  quite  a  while. 

Early  in  December  the  fracture  seemed  to  have  consolidated 
and  the  patient  began  to  move  her  head  with  ever-increasing 
freedom.  It  soon  began,  however,  to  incline  perceptibly  to  the 
right  side,  a  position  which  it  maintained  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death.  On  the  18th  she  had  a  slight  attack  of  remittent  fever, 
which  yielded  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  quinine.  In  Janu- 
ary another  similar  attack  occurred,  together  with  a  severe 
bronchiti.s,  in  which  she  had  great  difficulty  in  expectorating, 
from  the  paralyzed  condition  of  the  thoracic  muscles.  During 
this  time  the  bed-sores  contracted  greatly  and  granulated  in  so 
fairly  satisfactory  a  manner  that  we  commenced  skin-grafting; 
this  soon  reduced  the  raw  surfaces  considerably. 

Symptoms  of  lateral  sclerosis  now  became  evident,  contract- 
ures taking  place  in  the  upper  extremities,  to  which  they  were 
always  limited.  The  arms  were  strongly  tlexed  at  the  elbows, 
the  hands  being  extended  backward  upon  the  wrists  with  the 
fingers  nearly  straight  and  the  thumbs  drawn  laterally  into  the 
palm.  There  were  constantly  present  more  or  less  severe  neu- 
ralgic pains  in  both  arms,  but  particularly  in  the  left,  with  sore- 
ness to  the  touch,  so  that  she  sutfered  acutely  when  turned  upon 
her  side,  as  she  daily  was,  in  order  to  dress  her  back.  These 
pains  yielded  somewhat  to  heat  and  frictions.  As  emaciation 
had  again  become  progressive,  weak  faradaic  currents  were 
used  to  the  limbs  and  arms  to  promote  circulation ;  and,  as  I 
strongly  advised  the  systematic  use  of  the  coustiuit  current. 
Dr.  G.  Betton  Mnssey,  of  Philadelphia,  was  called  on  the  IGtIi 
of  March  to  superintend  this  i)art  of  the  treatment. 

When  ho  first  saw  my  iialient  there  was  an  exaggeration  of 
galvanic  and  an  entire  absence  of  faradaic  response  in  the 
lower  limbs,  and  in  place  of  the  knee  jerk  there  was  a  sharp 
pain  high  up  in  the  spinal  cord.  Both  currents  produced  con- 
tractions in  the  muscles  of  the  arms.     Dr.  Massey  then  outlined 


a  course  of  galvanic  treatment  to  be  pursued  every  day,  to- 
gether with  systematic  massage  and  passive  motions  of  the 
stiffened  joints,  and  continued  to  see  the  patient  with  me  at  in- 
tervals until  the  time  when  hope  had  to  be  abandoned. 

On  tlie  21st  of  the  same  month  she  had  a  severe  attack  of 
capillary  bronchitis,  which  lasted  for  a  week.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  considerable  fever,  and  at  night  by  an  enormoos 
secretion  of  viscid  mucus,  which  she  was  able  to  expectorate 
only  at  the  price  of  the  greatest  effort.  I  considered  these 
nightly  exacerbations  as  due  to  periodical  malarial  congestion, 
and  used  quinine  freely.  Hot  poultices  and  expectorants  were 
of  little  avail  at  such  times,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  pro- 
duce emesis.  So  I  tried  steam  sprays  of  tar,  benzoin,  and  tryp- 
sin, but  found  that  sprays  of  a  strong  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  sodium  were  particularly  useful  in  lessening  the  viscidity  of 
the  secretion,  and  thus  promoting  its  expectoration. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  M.  had  entirely  recovered  from  this  attack 
the  electrical  treatment  was  resumed  in  earnest,  the  galvanic 
application  covering  a  half  hour  daily  and  the  massage  and 
passive  motions  being  done  frequently  in  the  course  of  every 
twenty-four  hours  by  the  nurse.  The  galvanic  apparatus  used 
was  one  of  Flemming's  thirty-cell  portable  batteries,  and  only 
sufficient  fcurrent  was  employed  to  produce  good  muscular  con- 
tractions (about  eight  freshly  charged  cells  for  the  arms  and 
fifteen  for  the  legs). 

On  May  15th  the  electrical  record  was  as  follows  (copied  by 
kind  permission  of  Dr.  Massey) : 

Qahanic. — Left  leg:  Peroneal  response  bad ;  thigh  and  calf 
good.  Left  arm:  Good  response  in  flexors  of  the  arm  and  ex- 
tensors of  the  hand.  Right  leg :  Calf  response  good  ;  peroneal, 
slight;  thigh  good.  Right  arm:  Response  of  the  extensors  of 
the  hand  and  of  the  flexors  of  the  arm  good  ;  a  trace  of  re- 
sponse in  the  flexors  of  the  hand  and  the  extensor  of  the  arm. 

Modal  and  qualitative  changes  of  degeneration  reaction  inva- 
riably present. 

Faradaic- — Right  arm:  Slight  response  in  the  extensors  of 
the  hand  and  in  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  arm  and  the 
shoulder  muscles.  Right  leg:  Response  in  the  anterior  muscles 
of  the  thigh  and  slight  response  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf;  no 
peroneal  response.  Left  arm:  Slight  response  in  the  extenscrs 
of  the  hand,  and  good  response  in  the  flexors  of  the  arm  and  in 
the  shoulder  muscles.  Lett  leg:  Response  in  the  anterior  mus- 
cles of  the  thigh,  and  slight  response  in  the  peroneal  and  gas- 
trocnemii  groups. 

On  May  28th  faradaic  response  was  found  also  in  the  flexors 
of  the  left  hand.  On  June  12th  the  peroneal  response  of  the 
left  leg  to  the  galvanic  current  was  found  to  be  good,  and  by 
October  slight  faradaic  reactions  were  found  in  the  flexors  of 
the  right  hand  and  in  the  right  peroneal  muscles.  During  this 
time  the  symptoms  of  sclerosis  retrograded  steadily.  The  pa- 
tient regained  a  very  fair  degree  of  motion  in  her  neck,  shoul- 
ders, elbows,  and  wrists,  the  contractures  disappearing  to  a 
great  extent.  She  ultimately  became  able  to  pronate  and  supi- 
nate  the  forearms,  to  raise  her  shoulders  from  the  bed  and  to 
arch  her  back,  and,  lastly,  commencing  motion  was  evident  in 
the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand. 

Early  in  the  summer  I  designed  a  reclining  chair  for  her, 
which  was  constructed  at  a  manufactory  in  this  town.  The 
chair,  which  had  a  back-  and  foot-rest  adjustable  at  any  angle, 
was  really  a  commode,  and,  the  back  part  of  the  seat  being 
hinged,  its  front  could  be  elevated  by  a  crank,  bo  that  the  pa- 
tient could  not  possibly  slide  out.  The  back  was  so  constructed 
that  no  pressure  was  made  upon  the  spine,  and  the  patient 
sat  on  a  ring  pillow  half  filled  with  water.  The  whole  was 
mounted  on  large  rollers.  As  she  recovered  some  power  of 
motion  she  would  sit  up  for  hours  at  a  time  and  read  the  papers, 
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which  were  placed  upon  a  bracket  screwed  to  the  arm  of  the 
chair. 

The  course  of  electrical  treatment  was  several  times  inter- 
rupted, however — in  the  tirst  instance  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  ot  sulphate  of  strychnine,  which  I  was  giving 
her  three  times  a  day  m  one-sixtieth-of  a-grain  doses.  This 
produced  after  a  time  twitchings  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  para- 
lyzed purls,  with  greatly  exaggerated  reflexes,  burning  sensa- 
tions, an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  rectum,  and  the  well- 
known  feeling  of  a  tight  cord  about  her  body.  At  night  there 
were  hallucinations  and  mild  delirium.  The  strychnine  was  at 
once  laid  aside,  and  in  a  week  or  so  these  untoward  symptoms 
subsided.  (I  afterward  learned  that  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  ex- 
isted in  her  case  in  regard  to  the  drug.) 

From  time  to  time  I  examined  her  urine.  It  was  always 
charged  with  mucus  and  usually  loaded  with  phosphates,  though 
I  gave  her  the  mineral  acids  pretty  frequently.  At  intervals 
she  would  pass  small  pho'^phatic  calculi,  on  one  occasion  void- 
ing as  many  as  uineteen.  At  such  times  her  urine  would  escape 
involuntarily,  thongh  ordinarily  catheterizalion  every  three 
hours  sufficed  to  keep  the  bladder  empty  and  the  bed  dry.  She 
could  tell  when  the  bladder  was  full  by  a  peculiar  feeling  of 
warmth.  This  sensation  also  replaced  the  pain  of  strong  elec- 
tric currents  in  her  lower  limbs.  She  could  feel  the  latter 
acutely,  however,  when  applied  to  her  arms.  Under  the  elec- 
trical treatment  she  regained  sensation  in  the  chest  and  ab- 
domen, as  well  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. When  she  commenced  passing  calculi  I  began  to  wash 
out  the  bladder  at  intervals,  using  boric  acid  and  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potassium  alternately. 

The  sacral  bed-sore  cicatrized  slowly  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death.  We  tried  sponge-grafting  early  in  the  summer  to  hasten 
healing,  bnt  without  good  result.  Occasionally  small  sloughs 
would  form  in  various  parts  of  the  limbs,  but  .soon  separated 
and  filled  up.  A  second  attack  of  delirium  and  wakefulness 
coming  on  and  not  yielding  promptly  to  treatment,  1  examined 
her  urine  and  found  it  loaded  with  albumin.  A  hydragogue 
cathartic  and  a  large  dose  of  the  fluid  extract  of  ergot  enabled 
her  to  sleep  and  dissipated  the  delirium.  From  that  time  until 
her  final  attack  she  was  very  comfortable  though  weak.  She 
died  November  11,  1889,  of  Bright's  disease,  nearly  thirteen 
months  after  her  accident,  the  manner  of  death  being  by  oedema 
of  the  lungs.  There  was  no  dropsical  elfusion  anywhere  visible 
externally,  and  the  kidneys  continued  to  excrete  large  quanti- 
ties of  urine  of  a  low  specific  gravity  almost  to  the  last. 

The  spinal  lesion  was  found  after  death  to  have  been  a  rotary 
dislocation  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  its  body  being 
carried  toward  the  left  and  the  spinous  process  toward  the 
right.  There  was  also  a  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  left  lateral 
process.     The  cord  was  not  examined. 

I  do  not  consider  the  case  so  noteworthy  by  reason  of 
the  length  of  time  elapsing  between  the  accident  and  tiie 
patient's  death  as  I  do  on  account  of  the  great  improvement 
produced  in  the  sclerosed  condition  of  her  spinal  cord  by 
the  action  of  the  galvanic  current.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
renal  complication.  Dr.  Massey  and  I  are  both  convinced 
that  she  would  ultimately  have  regained  at  least  the  use  of 
her  hands. 


Sterilized  Lint. — "  M.  Regnier  renders  lint  sterile  by  heatiug  it  to  :i 
temperature  of  120'  C.  (248°  F.).  He  has  tested  the  antiseptic  value 
of  liut  thus  prepared  in  dressings  applied  after  operations  of  various 
kinds  with  good  results.  At  a  recent  surgical  congress  he  stated  that 
he  considered  sterilized  lint  equal  to  antiseptic  dressings." — Driiffr/h/x' 
Circular  and  Chimiical  Gazette. 


THE   IIEALTU  DEPARTMENT 

AND   TIIE    CONFERENCE    COMMITTEE*  OF 

THE   ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE.* 

By  JOSEPH   D.   BRYANT,  M.  D. 

But  a  short  time  since,  the  president  of  this  honorable 
body  addressed  to  me  a  communication,  inviting  me  to 
present  a  paper  "  on  some  subject  that  might  be  of  interest 
to  the  Academy  and  to  myself."  To  be  thus  invited  I 
deemed  a  matter  of  no  small  honor,  but  to  meet  fully  the 
conditions  of  the  invitation  was  esteemed  a  task  which, 
to  say  the  least,  implied  a  labor  of  much  thought  and 
care,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  self  assurance  as  well.  To 
speak  of  matters  interesting  to  one's  self  should  be  quite 
as  easy  as  to  eat  and  drink  of  those  things  that  please  the 
fancy  of  one's  palate.  But  to  speak  of  matters  to  others 
that  interest  only  one's  self  is  frequently  akin  to  address- 
ing one's  self,  and  often  'tis  much  less  kind.  There  is  one 
subject,  however,  that  is  of  deep  significance  to  us  all — one 
subject  in  which  all  of  mankind  alike  cherish  a  deep  per- 
sonal interest— the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  public 
and  its  associated  prosperity  and  happiness.  While  I  do 
not  believe  this  to  be  the  only  subject  in  common  with 
myself  and  the  fellows  of  the  Academy,  still  I  do  believe 
that  it  is  one  which  can  be  well  considered  by  us  at  this 
time  with  marked  mutual  benefit,  and  with  great  advan- 
tage to  those  whom  we  serve  alike — the  members  of  the  in- 
dulgent public.  The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  the 
evening's  paper  is  one  which  is  certainly  of  great  interest 
to  the  Health  Department,  and  it  should  be  of  equal  inter- 
e.st  to  the  medical  profession  of  this  city.  I  know  of  no 
good  reason  why  legalized  action  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  disease,  as  it  is  embodied  in  the  Health  De- 
partment of  this  city,  should  not  cherish  the  earnest  sup- 
port and  the  hearty  co  operation  of  that  profession  which 
seeks  the  same  end,  although  by  a  somewhat  different 
means.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  unavoidable  friction  may 
arise  when  two  such  powerful  bodies  as  these  seek  a  com- 
mon result  by  means  not  altogether  parallel  in  the  lines  of 
action.  But  since  friction  is  equally  liable  to  happen  in 
other  matters,  both  of  a  worldly  and  spiritual  nature,  and, 
too,  since  friction  is  found  to  be  a  part  of  the  process  of 
evolution  toward  the  attainment  of  higher  aims  and  better 
things,  let  us  therefore,  while  not  fostering  its  develop- 
ment, recognize  and  respect  its  presence,  that  we,  too,  may 
emulate  the  attainments  in  other  things  through  the  influ- 
ence of  its  salutary  effects. 

Friendly  and  considerate  friction  makes  good  friendship 
the  brighter  and  keener,  but  unkind  and  thoughtless  op- 
position darkens,  dulls,  and  often  de.stroys  it,  sub.stituting 
confusion  for  order,  defeat  for  victory,  disaster  for  success, 
and,  not  infrequently,  death  for  existence.  In  1887,  if  not 
before,  the  commissioners  of  the  Health  Department  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  a  successful  administration,  in  the  full 
.sense  of  the  term,  of  the  requirements  relating  to  public 
health  in  this  city  needed  for  its  consummation  the  sym- 


*  Read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  December  3, 
18Rfl. 
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pathy,  advice,  and  support  of  the  raedical  profession  of  the 
city.     The  opinion  of  1887  has  since  that  time  been  de- 
veloped into  a  fixed  certainty,  and  the  Health  Commission- 
ers of  1889  desire  at  this  time  to  freely  thank  the  fellows 
of  the  Academy  for  the  aid  rendered  the  department  in  the 
near  past,  and  to  solicit  the  continuance  of  the  same  con- 
fidence and  consideration  for  the  department  and  for  the 
public  good  that  prompted  its  action  at  that  time.     A  little 
more  than  two  years  ago  to-night  it  was  both  a  pleasure 
and  an  honor  for  me  to  read  a  paper  before  the  Academy 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Dr.  Jacobi,  the  then  president  of 
the  Academy,  on  the  following  subject :  "How  the  Medical 
Profession  can  aid  the  Board  of  Health."      In  that  paper  it 
was  said,  among  other  things,  that  "  the  medical  profession 
could  aid  the  Board  of  Health  in  a  most  signal  manner  .  .  . 
by  the  appointment  of  a  conference  committee  from  your 
members  at  once  of  not  more  than  five  (5)  members,  which 
committee  shall  confer  with  the  Health  Department  on  all 
matters  of  health   relating  to  the   general  public  when  re- 
quested."    By  authority   of  the  fellows  then  present,  the 
president  appointed  as  the  members  of  this  committee  Dr. 
C.  R.  Agnew,  Dr.  E.  G.  Janeway,  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  and  Dr. 
Eichard  H.  Derby,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Academy,  the 
president.  Dr.  Jacobi,  became  a  member.     I  hope  I  express 
myself  with  becoming  modesty  when  I  say  that  no  wiser 
suggestion  than  this  has  been   proved  to  be  had  been  made 
.  by  the  Health  Commissioners  to  the  medical  profession  be- 
fore nor  since  that  time.     The  support  which  this  commit- 
tee gave  to  the  Health  Department  during  the  time  of  the 
threatened  importation  of  cholera  and  small-pox   can  not 
be  fully  appreciated  except  by  those  immediately  cognizant 
of  its  aid  and  the  imminence  of  the  danger.     Finally,  to 
crown   its  usefulness  in  the  interest  of  the  public  at  this 
time,  His  Honor,  Mayor  Hewitt,  referred  to  this  committee 
the  question   of  the  necessary  steps  to   be  taken  to  afford 
protection  to  the  city  from  imported  disease.     The  com- 
mittee's report  and  recommendations  formed  not  only  the 
stimulus,  but  the  basis  that  caused  sufficient  appropriations 
to  be  made  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  future  similar  de- 
mands at  Quarantine.      Well  indeed  did  this  committee 
perform  the  labors  asked  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  its  living 
members  will  proudly  acknowledge  that  the  completeness 
of  the  report   was  largely  the  result  of  the  assiduity  of 
the  then  chairman,   the    public-spirited  and  indefatigable 
Agnew.     During  Agnew's  life  no  one  could  justly  profess 
to  be  a  more  faithful   and  unbiased  public  servant.      He 
served  the  public  for  the  public  good  alone,  not  for  private 
gains,  nor  for  personal  aggrandizements.     He  sacrificed  his 
health,  comfort,  and  fortune  to  better  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  his  fellow-beings,  and  to  advance  them  to  a  higher 
moral  plane.     While  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Agnevi'  had 
been  scarcely  more  than  a  casual  one  prior  to  my  appoint- 
ment as  commissioner,  yet  from  him   promptly  came  the 
first  letter  to  me  tendering  his  counsel  and  support  in  the 
performance  of  my  official  duties  when  they  might  be  re- 
quested.    No  greater  earnest  of  his  noble  intent  can   be 
given  than  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  me  in  reply  to 
a  communication  of  mine  asking  a  conference  witii  him  re- 
garding matters  of  importance  in  the  Health  Department : 


iloNTACK,  L.  I.,  July  30,  1887. 

My  dear  Doctor:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  27tli  inst. 
reached  me  here  at  this  ultima  Thule.  twent.v-five  miles  away 
from  a  railway,  last  evening.  It  would  be  indeed  a  privilege 
for  me  to  talk  with  you  on  the  subjects  to  which  you  refer  if  I 
were  within  talking  distance.  I  came  away  on  Thurs<lay  lust 
after  a  steady  pull  at  work,  and  not  intending  to  return  for 
some  weeks.  I  am  entirely  at  your  service,  however,  and  will 
come  up  immediately  to  the  city  if  I  may  in  any  way  assist  in 
the  good  cause  to  which  you  have,  with  such  public  spirit,  de- 
voted yourself.  A  telegram  sent  in  the  morning  before  ten 
o'clock,  addressed  as  follows,  would  reach  nie  here  before  bed- 
time: 0.  K.  Agnew,  care  of  Conklin,  Montauk  Express,  East- 
hampton,  L.  I.  A  letter  addressed  Montauk,  via  Easthampton, 
L.  I.,  mailed  in  the  evening  at  New  Y'ork,  will  reach  me  here 
the  next  evening.  Do  not  consider  my  convenience  or  sup- 
posed ease  if  I  can  serve  you  in  any  way. 

Faithfully  yours,  C.  R.  Agnew. 

.JosEpn  D.   Bryant,  M.  D. 

Surely  Agnew  was 

"True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole 
Or  as  the  dial  to  the  sun." 

Since  the  reading  of  the  paper  of  two  years  ago,  in 
which  the  general  plan  of  working  of  the  various  subdivis- 
ions of  the  department  was  explained,  further  advances 
have  been  made,  especially  in  the  division  of  contagious 
diseases.  Dr.  H.  P.  Loomis  has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
pathologists  of  the  department.  The  previous  appointment 
of  Dr.  Prudden  and  Dr.  Biggs  has  been  mentioned  alreadv. 
The  intimate  relationship  existing  between  the  patholooical 
and  the  otherwise  sanitary  questions  considered  l)y  the 
conference  committee  caused  the  pathologists  of  the  de- 
partment to  become  also  practically  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  were  present  at  all  important  conferences 
and  gave  to  the  committee  the  benefit  of  their  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  disease  propagation  and  prevention. 
The  importance  of  the  services  of  these  gentlemen  to  the 
department  can  be  best  estimated  when  the  practical  char- 
acter of  their  work  is  considered.  As  an  illustration,  about 
two  years  ago  a  person  in  the  city  was  attacked  with  symp- 
toms closely  resembling  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  associa- 
tions of  the  patient  had  been  such  that  a  diagnosis  of  this 
disease  was  not  considered  at  all  extravagant.  The  non- 
existence of  cholera  in  the  case  was  boldly  announced  by 
both  Dr.  Pruildcn  and  Dr.  Biggs,  after  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  to  determine  by  the  culture  process  the  absence  of  the 
characteristic  bacillus  in  the  discharges.  The  recent  report 
on  tuberculosis,  made  by  Dr.  Prudden,  Dr.  Biggs,  and  Dr. 
Loomis  at  the  request  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Health 
Department,  and  the  circular  issued  by  the  board,  are  mat- 
ters that  are,  no  doubt,  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  pro- 
fession of  this  city.  They  are  certainly  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  elsewhere,  since  the 
requests  for  circulars  and  reports  are  frequent  and  urgent, 
showing  that  the  advance  in  the  investigation  and  prevention 
of  disease  being  made  by  this  department  attract  widespread 
attention  and  general  commendation  in  other  cities  and 
countries.  Nor  is  this  all,  for,  at  the  request  of  the  depart- 
ment, these  same  gentlemen  devised  an  apparatus  for  disin- 
fection, and  suggested  the  construction  of  a  crematory  ;  bv 
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means  of  these,  all  infected  material  can  be  properly  disin- 
fected or  destroyed.  The  thanks  of  the  profession  are  due, 
not  only  to  the  pathologists  but  also  to  the  "  City  Fathers," 
who  at  that  time  in  their  official  capacity  appropriated  at 
once  the  means  for  the  construction  of  the  apparatus.  This 
disinfecting  plant  is  located  in  a  building  near  the  Willard 
Parker  Hospital,  and  all,  lay  and  professional  alike,  are  in- 
vited to  call  and  inspect  the  outfit  when  completed.  In 
the  near  future  it  is  the  intention  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Health  Department  to  conduct  a  kind  of  disinfecting 
laundry,  to  take  from  premises  all  infected  portable  textile 
fabrics,  and  to  disinfect  them  and  return  them  to  the 
owners.  It  will  be  recalled,  I  trust,  that,  in  the  paper  pre- 
sented by  me  two  years  ago,  an  allusion  was  made  to  the 
fact  that  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  department  had  just 
been  placed  at  legitimate  medical  work.  At  that  time  the 
city  had  just  been  divided  in  districts  to  conform  as  nearly 
as  practicable  with  the  occurrence  of  contagious  diseases  in 
the  city,  and  to  each  district  a  medical  sanitary  inspector 
had  been  assigned  with  instructions  to  visit  at  once  each 
case  of  contagious  disease  reported  in  his  district,  to  search 
for  the  cause  of  the  disease,  to  co-operate  with  the  friends 
and  physicians  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  it,  and  to 
examine  the  premises  carefully  for  any  sanitary  defects  as 
regards  plumbing,  ventilation,  etc.  As  the  result  of  this 
change,  the  following  cases  of  disease  have  been  interro- 
gated, rooms  disinfected,  etc. : 

Number  of  premises  containing  contagious  disease  inspected 
by  the  Medical  Sanitary  Inspectors  from  Dec.  1,  1887,  to 
Nov.  2,  1883 35,471 

Variety  of  Confaffious  Dlseajim, 

Typhus 4 

Typhoid 2,378 

Scarlet  fever 16,180 

Measles    10,843 

Diphtheria 13,048 

Cerebrospinal  meningitis 285 

Small-pox 316 

Phthisis 873 

Tubercular  meningitis 128 

Dysentery '       52 

Malaria 61 

Tabes  mesenterica 23 

Entei'O-colitis 4 


Total 44,195 

Number  of  rooms  fumigated 32,153 

Number  of  rooms  disinfected 1 15,693 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
SOj  appears  to  be  in  all  respects  as  good  a  practical  agent  as 
yet  employed,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  results  follow- 
ing limited  experimentation  regarding  its  efficiency  made 
in  biological  laboratories.  (  Vide  Edson's  report,  Med.  Rec- 
ord, Nov.  16,  1889.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  department  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  of  tubercular  diseases.  Eight 
hundred  and  seventy-three  cases  of  phthisis,  128  cases  of 
tubercular  meningitis,  and  23  cases  of  intestinal  tubercu- 
losis have  been  investigated  since  July  8,  1889.  The  plan 
adopted  is  to  visit  the  premises  where  deaths  have  been 
reported  to  have  occurred  from  those  diseases,  and  make 


investigations  as  to  the  relation  of  the  death  to  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  similar  diseases  on  the  premises;  also  to 
note  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  similar  diseases  then 
present  on  the  same  premises.  Thus  far  sufficient  facts 
have  not  been  collected  to  warrant  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  as  to  the  relationship  existing  between  them. 
However,  should  future  examinations  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  spread  of  these  diseases  can  be  limited  by  action 
of  the  department,  the  members  of  the  profession  will  be 
called  on  to  report  tubercular  cases  to  the  department  when 
coming  first  under  their  observation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  medical  inspectors, 
while  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  contagious  diseases, 
have  made  8,128  complaints  against  unsanitary  conditions 
found  to  exist  in  connection  with  oases  of  contagious  dis- 
eases. Had  this  plan  not  been  adopted,  there  is  little  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  these  defects  would 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  department  for 
some  time  to  come. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  number  of 
cases  removed  to  the  hospitals  of  this  department  while 
suffering  from  contagious  diseases  : 

Cases  sent  to  Hospitals  from  Dee.  1,  1887,  to  Nov.  13,  1889. 


Reception  and  N.  B.  I. 
Hospital 


Willard  Parker  Hosp . 
Orand  total 


1,015 

765 


8    1,780 


Since  the  Health  Department  assumes  charge  of  cases  of 
contagious  disease  in  .the  hospitals  devoted  exclusively  to 
their  treatment,  many  of  which  seek  these  hospitals  by  the 
advice  of  members  of  the  profession,  it  is  eminently  pioper 
that  the  rates  of  mortality  of  the  respective  diseases  in  the 
department  hospitals  should  be  known  by  the  profession  : 

Number  of  Cases  treated  at  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital  from  Jan. 
1,  1888,  to  Nov.  13,  1889,  with  Rate  of  Mortality  in  each. 


Scarlet  fever  (children) . 
Diphtheria 


425 
696 


207 
20-83 


The  following  is  a  report  of  the  number  of  cases  treated 
at  Riverside  Hospital  and  rate  of  mortality  from  January  1, 

1888,  to  November  1,  1889  : 


Small-pox 

Scarlet  fever  (adult) . 

Measles 

Whooping-cough. . .  . 

Typhoid  fever 

Typhus  fever 

Mumps 

Chicken-pox 


Total 


386 

381 

194 

32 


1,001 


Mortality.— 
Rate  per  cent. 


19-69 
10-24 
6-18 
15-62 
7500 
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The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the 
mortality  rate  for  certain  diseases  treated  outside  of  the 
Riverside  and  Willard  Parker  Hospitals  in  the  city  of  New 
York  from  January  1,  1888,  to  November  9, 1889  : 


DISEASE. 

Total 
cases  re- 
ported. 

Total 
deaths. 

Total 

OHtnide 

H.  D. 

hospitals. 

Deaths      Moriality 

outside      outside 

H.  D.          H.  D. 

hospitals,  hospitals. 

Scarlet  fever 

15,594 
11,879 
13,226 
2,363 
17 

2,569 
3,433 
1,024 

702 
5 

14,788 
11,284 
13,032 
2,359 
16 

2,432        16-44 
3,310        29-33 

Measles 

Typhoid  fever 

Ciucken-pox 

1,012  1       7-77 

699   1      29-63 

5   1      31-25 

Total 

43,079 

7,723 

41,479 

7,458         17-98 

No  comparison  can  be  made  of  small-pox,  as  only  292 
cases  were  reported  from  the  city,  the  balance  of  the  386 
cases  treated  in  the  hospital  being  made  up  of  cases  removed 
from  Quarantine,  a  few  from  Long  Island  City,  and  some 
remaining  over  from  1887. 

Two  cases  of  typhus  were  reported,  and  both  were 
treated  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Health  Department. 

The  five  diseases  given  in  the  table  are  therefore  the 
only  ones  that  can  be  used  for  comparison. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mortality  rate  of  scarlatina 
in  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital  (20-7)  is  greater  than  in  the 
Riverside  Hospital  (10-24).  This  difference  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  tkat  only  older  persons  are  treated  for  this  dis- 
ease in  the  latter  hospital.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the 
mortality  rate  of  this  disease  outside  of  these  hospitals 
(16-44)  is  less  (4-26)  than  that  of  the  Willard  Parker  Hos- 
pital. However,  when  it  is  considered  that  children  only 
are  treated  in  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  and  that  they 
have  been  found  associated,  as  a  rule,  with  the  most  un- 
wholesome sanitary  surroundings  of  the  city,  this  result 
may  be  considered  remarkable  in  a  comparative  sense.  In 
other  respects  the  mortality  rates  of  the  hospitals  of  the 
department  appear  at  an  advantage,  except  perhaps  with 
reference  to  the  four  cases  of  typhoid  fever  treated  at  the 
Riverside  Hospital.  These  cases  came  under  the  care  of 
the  department  as  suspected  typhus,  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  attack  and  of  the  nature  of  the  surroundings  from 
which  they  came,  and  after  other  means  of  succor  had  been 
exhausted. 

The  vaccinating  done  by  the  department  can  not  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  you. 

The  following  statements  show  the  total  number  of  vac- 
cinations performed  during  the  year  1888,  and  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  November  1,  1889. 

The  percentage  of  success  of  primary  vaccinations  per- 
formed in  1888  is  exact;  the  other  percentages  are  esti- 
mated from  results  obtained  in  April  and  September,  1889, 
and  from  the  exact  results  of  26,174  revaccinations  done  in 
public  schools : 

Primary  vaccinations,  1888 24,862 

Percentage  of  success  (e.\af  t) 83 

Secondary  vaccinations,  1888 58,201 

Percentage  of  success,  1888,  fir.st  attempt 47-5 

Percentage  of  success,  1888,  second  atteni])t 21-9 

Total  number  of  vaccinations  performed  in  1888 8 :<,U63 


Primary  vaccinations  of  1889  (to  November  1st) 22,288 

Percentage  of  success  (estimated — to  November  1st) 80 

Secondary  vaccinations,  1889  (to  November  1st) 40,999 

The  percentage  of  success  can  not  at  present  be  esti- 
mated, since  it  is  made  by  the  public-school  vaccinators  at 
the  end  of  each  year. 

Total  vaccinations  performed  in  1889  to  November  1st, 
63,287. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  record  of  births  per  year 
has  averaged  32,407.  The  officers  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment vaccinated  each  year  about  24,800  primaries.  This 
leaves  about  7,600  children,  most  of  whom  are  vaccinated 
by  physicians  not  connected  with  the  department.  This 
estimate,  however,  is  a  rough  one,  because  the  number  of 
unreported  births  can  not  be  well  determined.  However, 
when  the  number  of  vaccinations  performed  by  dispensaries 
and  hospitals  that  are  supplied  with  free  virus  Viy  the  de- 
partment is  e.-;timated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  city  is  well 
protected  against  small-pox.  This  number  is  approximately 
10,000  at  least. 

It  is  with  not  a  little  pleasure  that  the  commissioners 
call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  fact  that  no  case 
of  indigenous  small-pox  has  appeared  in  the  city  since  De- 
cember 8,  1888. 

The  importance  of  having  in  this  city  sufficient  and 
suitable  accommodations  in  which  cases  of  contagious  dis- 
eases can  be  treated  that  occur  among  transient  people  and 
others  who,  by  reason  of  their  affluent  circumstances,  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  accommodation  and  attention  which 
their  importance  or  means  entitle  them  to  receive,  should 
be  given  most  earnest  consideration.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  contemplated  international 
fair  to  be  held  in  this  city  in  1892. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  guests  of  the 
city,  and  even  of  the  nation,  on  this  occasion  might,  by  rea- 
son of  an  unfortunate  attack  of  even  a  mifd  form  of  conta- 
gious disease,  be  obliged  to  spend  time  in  the  hospitals  of 
the  city  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  treating  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

It  frequently  happens  that  well-to-do  occupants  of  apart- 
ment houses  and  hotels  who  are  affected  with  contagious 
disease  are  required  to  go  for  treatment  to  the  hospitals  of 
this  department,  although  financially  able  and  willing  to 
secure  more  acceptable  quarters,  if  available,  where  they 
might  be  properly  attended  by  persons  of  their  ow  n  choice. 

Among  the  advances  being  made  by  the  department  is 
one  which  the  following  resolution,  adopted  June  21,  1888, 
will  explain  : 

"Resolved,  That  a  thorough  inspection  be  made  of  the 
more  crowded  Italian  quarters  in  this  city  with  reference 
to  their  sanitary  condition,  particularly  as  to  overcrowding 
and  cleanliness." 

Within  a  few  days  thereafter — or  nights,  I  ought  to  say 
— a  large  force  of  the  sanitary  police  officers  attached  to  the 
department  visited  the  overcrowded  rooms  in  these  dwell- 
ings during  sleeping  hours  and  made  complaints  against  the 
owners  of  them  on  account  of  such  overcrowding.  On 
June  29th,  one  week  after,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  board  : 
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'■'■Resolved,  That  the  reports  of  the  sanitary  officers  re- 
specting; the  overcrowding  and  sanitary  condition  of  certain 
tenement  houses  be  and  are  hereby  referred  to  the  sanitary 
superintendent,  and  that  the  sanitary  superintendent  be  and 
is  liereby  directed  to  enforce  Section  664  of  the  Consolida- 
tion Act  in  ail  instances  demanding  the  same." 

This  labor  has  been  continued  as  vigorously  as  the 
means  at  the  command  of  the  department  would  permit 
from  that  time  until  the  present,  and  has  been  extended  to 
other  overcrowded  quarters  than  those  occupied  by  Ital- 
ians. Up  to  November  12,  1889,  1,793  orders  calling  for 
the  reduction  of  overcrowded  rooms  have  been  issued,  re" 
suiting  in  a  reduction  of  the  population  of  these  rooms  of 
7,040  souls  in  sixteen  months. 

The  question  of  unwholesome  and  adulterated  food  has 
not  been  lost  sight  of  by  this  department.  It  is  somewhat 
questionable,  indeed,  if  Macbeth  could  have  uttered  the  sen- 
timent— 

"  Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both," 
had  he  resided  in  this  city  and  been  obliged  to  do  his  own 
marketing  at  times  when  market  products  were  not  amena- 
ble to  the  scrutiny  of  a  health  department.  As  illustrative 
of  this,  in  1888  and  to  November  1,  1889,  there  were  con- 
demned and  destroyed  by  the  department  17,741  quarts  of 
milk,  827  tons  of  fish,  462  tons  of  meat,  and  1,546  tons  of 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

Now,  my  friends,  after  this  exhibit  of  unwholesomeness, 
I  will  venture  to  quote  for  your  benefit  from  Henry  V^III, 
who  perhaps  had  a  clearer  insight  than  Macbeth  of  things 
present  and  perspective  when  he  said : 

"  Read  o'er  this ; 
And,  after  this ;  and  then  to  breakfast  with 
What  appetite  you  have." 

The  number  of  the  arrests  made  and  the  amount  of  the 
fines  imposed  in  connection  with  these  seizures  have  proved 
somewhat  salutary,  aa  the  following  statement  will  show : 


1888 

188fl,  to  Nov.  1. 

Total 


$13,027 


$21,862 


Almost  the  entire  amount  of  these  fines  were  imposed 
for  the  sale  and  exposure  for  sale  of  sophisticated  milk ; 
another  striking  illustration  of  the  proverb  that  teaches 
us  that  "  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,"  especially 
the  "  milky  way." 

Since  the  year  1879  the  department  has  had  the  power 
of  approval  or  disapproval  of  all  plans  for  the  construction 
of  tenement  and  lodging  houses  in  this  city  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  light  and  ventilation  and  to  the  supervision  of  the 
construction  of  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  plans  as  ap- 
proved ;  also  the  approval  and  disapproval  and  the  supervision 
of  all  changes  made  in  all  buildings  to  be  used  as  tenement 
or  lodging  habitations,  as  to  light  and  ventilation.  The  fact 
that  all  dwellings,  as  apartment  houses,  etc.,  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  three  or  more  families,  are  under  the  law  "tene- 
ment houses,"  will  enable  one  to  form  more  clearly  a  proper 


estimate  of  the  full  scope  of  this  part  of  the  work.  Since 
1881  the  department  has  had  the  approval  and  disapproval 
and  supervision  of  the  plans  of  the  plumbing  of  all  build- 
ings erected  in  the  city.  This  labor  is  one  of  immense  re- 
sponsibility, and  requires  a  high  degree  of  knowledge,  hon- 
e,sty,  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the 
work  that  can  not  be  properly  estimated,  except  by  those 
familiar  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  and  with  the 
fallibility  of  human  nature  as  modified  by  the  desire  of  per- 
sonal gain  and  a  dearth  of  personal  honesty.  During  the 
last  two  years  the  following  work  has  been  performed  bv 
this  branch  of  the  Health  Department : 

Nov.  1,  1887,  to  (  Plumbing  plans,  3,157,  covering  6,308  houses. 

Nov.  1,  1889.     (  Light  and  ventilation,  1,935,  covering  3,576  houses. 

I  might  prolong  the  descriptive  part  of  this  paper 
almost  indefinitely  by  entering  into  the  detail  necessary  to 
accomplish  properly  the  purposes  which  the  law  contem- 
plates. This,  however,  would  become  fatiguing,  and  would 
be  soon  forgotten.  The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit 
me  to  speak  of  other  than  such  branches  of  duty  as  confp.-n 
most  intimately  the  labor  and  observation  of  the  phvs'cian 
himself.  Professional  duties  make  you  necessarily  iware 
of  the  methods  and  purposes  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics. The  facts  relating  to  in.spections  from  house  to 
house  and  inspections  based  on  "citizens' "  complant?  are 
also  matters  that  were  of  general  knowledge  long  since. 

Such,  then,  is  the  brief  resume  of  a  portion  of  the  de- 
partment only.  It  may  be  of  interest  for  you  to  learn  that 
the  commissioners  of  the  department  contemplate  the  in- 
auguration on  or  about  the  1st  of  May  next  of  a  radical 
change  in  the  handling  of  stable  manure.  Many  members 
of  this  Academy  have  been  active  for  a  long  time  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  radical  reform  of  the  present 
methods  in  this  respect.  We  .sincerely  hope  that  the  ardor 
and  logic  of  your  arguments  in  the  past  in  behalf  of  a  change 
will  be  redoubled  in  the  earnestness  of  the  support  which 
you  will  give  to  it  in  the  future  if  necessary. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  to  you  that  a  change 
in  the  form  of  the  death  and  other  certificates  is  to  be  made 
for  the  coming  year,  to  enable  the  department  not  only  to 
continue  to  preserve  the  records  in  the  best  possible  form 
as  to  durability,  availability,  and  correctnes.s,  with  a  mini- 
mum expense  to  the  city,  but  also  at  the  same  time  to  meet 
all  cavil  as  to  a  proper  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the 
law.  Finally,  the  policy  of  the  board  at  the  present  and 
for  the  future  is  the  same  as  in  the  near  past,  in  so  far  as 
security  of  po.sition  and  of  proper  promotion  will  be  the 
rewards  for  fidelity  and  the  ftiithful  performance  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  subordinates;  the  good  record  of  an  appli- 
cant will  be  the  strongest  recommendation  he  can  have  for 
appointment  or  preferment.  In  all  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  department  the  wise  precedents  established  by 
the  previous  commissioners  will  be  adhered  to,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  new  lines  of  action  will  be  formulated  and  ad- 
vanced in  accordance  with  good  sanitary  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent time ;  also  careful  attention  and  vigilance  will  be  exer- 
cised in  all  matters,  for,  as  Scott  wrote — 
"Chance  will  not  do  the  work — chance  sends  the  breeze; 

But  if  the  pilot  slumber  at  the  helm. 
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The  very  wind  that  wafts  us  toward  the  port 
May  dash  us  on  the  shelves.  The  steersman's  part 
Is  vigilance,  blow  it  rough  or  smooth." 
The  good  wishes,  support,  and  aid  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion are  earnestly  solicited,  and  the  commissioners  will,  in 
turn  and  out  of  turn,  do  what  lies  in  their  legal  power  to 
conform  to  all  proper  requests  made  of  them  by  the  citizen, 
be  he  lay  or  professional.  A  few  words  more  and  I  am 
done ;  and  these  words  are  spoken  more  in  the  light  of  a 
suggestion  than  otherwise.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Dr. 
Agnew,  there  exists  a  vacancy  in  the  Conference  Committee 
of  the  Academy.  The  commissioners,  therefore,  respect- 
fully request  that  this  vacancy  be  filled  at  your  earliest 
pleasure.  They  also  respectfully  suggest  that  the  chief 
representative  of  the  Academy — the  president — be  at  all 
times  a  member  of  the  committee,  since  by  means  of  his 
dual  position  he  will  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  desire  of 
both  the  medical  profession  and  the  Health  Department, 
and  thereby  be  fully  able  to  serve  intelligently  in  behalf  of 
the  common  interests  of  each  of  these  bodies. 


EPIDEMICS    OF    INFLUENZA, 

FROM  A.  D.  1510  TO  A.  D.  1890. 
By   henry   MAODONALD,    M.  D. 

It  having  been  my  privilege  to  attend  a  meeting  re- 
cently held  by  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  and  a  contingent 
of  the  County  Medical  Society,  of  New  York,  and  also  to 
have  received  carte  blanche  to  communicate  the  subject-mat- 
ter there  discussed  to  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  I 
propose  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  in  a  manner  apro- 
pos to  a  present  clinical  crisis.  The  meeting  referred  to  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  reliable  information  from 
a  given  number  of  medical  men,  in  active  practice,  in  New 
York  city,  as  to  their  respective  findings  while  attending 
patients  attacked  by  the  prevailing  epidemic.  Having  of 
late  given  its  early  history  some  careful  research,  I  have 
thought  that  a  few  ren)arks  by  men  who  noted  the  clinical 
aspects  of  this  disease  as  remotely  as  1749  might  serve  as 
an  effective  background  to  the  more  recent  findings. 

Short's  History  of  the  Air,  published  in  London  in  1749, 
is  a  quaint  chronological  survey  of  the  remarkable  effects 
produced  in  sundry  places,  and  at  different  Times,  upon 
Animal  Bodies,  by  the  Air  and  the  Weather,  by  Seasons 
and  by  Meteors,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  therein  stated  that  in  a.  d. 
1510  there  appeared  a  disease  called  Coceoluche,  or  Cocco- 
lucio  (because  the  Sick  wore  a  Cap  or  Covering  close  all 
over  their  Heads).  This  disease  was  said  to  have  come  from 
the  "  Island  of  Melite  in  Africa,  into  Sicily  ;  so  into  Spain, 
and  Italy,  from  that  over  the  Alps  into  Portugal,  Hungary, 
and  a  great  part  of  Germany,  even  to  the  Baltic  Sea;  every 
Month  shifting  its  Situation  with  the  wind,  from  E.  to  AV. 
So  into  France,  Britain,  kc.  It  attacked  at  once,  and  raged 
all  over  Europe,  not  missing  a  family,  and  scarce  a  person. 
A  grevious  pain  of  the  Head,  Heaviness,  Difficulty  of  Breath- 
ing, Hoarsness,  Loss  of  Strength  and  Appetite,  Restless- 
ness, Watchings,  from  a  terrible  taring  cough.  Presently 
succeeded    a   Chilnoss,  and  so   violent  a  cough  that  manv 


were  in  danger  of  Suffocation.  The  first  Days  it  was  with- 
out spitting,  but  about  the  7th  or  8th  Day  much  vicid 
Phlegm  was  spit  up.  Others  (though  fewer)  spit  up  only 
Water  &  Froth.  When  they  began  to  spit  Cough  and 
shortness  of  Breath  were  easier.  None  died,  except  some 
children.  In  some  it  went  off  with  a  looseness  ;  in  others 
by  sweating.  Bleeding  and  purging  did  hurt.  Bole  Ar- 
moniac  was  chiefly  useful  with  Oily  Lintus's,  pectoral 
troches  and  Decoctions.  Where  blood  was  let,  the  disease 
proved  malignant  and  pestilential,  being  attended  with  a 
violent,  cruel,  and  unheard  of  Malignity,  and  made  bad 
Work.  It  was  preceded  by  a  long  moist  Air.  We  shall 
find  it  again  in  1557,  '80,  and  '97,  &c." 

Of  the  outbreak  of  1557  it  is  said  that  "  In  some  more 
remote  Countries  presently  came,  after  a  very  strong  cold 
north  wind,  many  Catarrhs,  quickly  followed  by  a  most  se- 
vere Cough,  Pain  of  the  Side,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and 
a  Fever.  The  Pain  was  neither  violent  nor  pricking,  but 
mild.  The  3rd  Day  they  expectorated  freely.  The  6th, 
7th  or  8th  Day  all  who  had  that  Pain  of  the  Side  died,  but 
such  as  were  blooded  the  first  or  second  Day  recovered  on 
the  4th  or  5th  ;  but  Bleeding  on  the  last  two  Days  did  no 
service.  Slippery,  thickening,  Linctuses,  were  found  of 
most  service.  Broths  or  spoon-meats,  or  moist  foods  were 
good.  But  where  the  Season  continued  still  rainy,  the  case 
was  very  different,  bleeding  or  purging  was  then  so  danger- 
ous that  at  Mantua  Carpentaria,  near  Madrid,  2000  who 
were  let  Blood  of,  died.  There  it  began  with  a  roughness 
of  the  Jaws,  small  cough,  then  a  strong  fever,  with  a  Pain 
of  the  Head,  Back  and  Legs;  some  felt  as  though  tliey  were 
corded  over  the  Breast  and  had  a  Weight  at  the  Stomach  ; 
all  which  continued  to  the  3rd  Day  at  farthest,  then 
the  fever  went  off  with  a  sweat,  or  bleeding  at  the  Nose. 
In  some  few  it  turned  to  a  Pleurisy  or  fatal  Peripneu- 
mony." 

Coming  then  to  1580,  it  is  chronicled  that  "The  weath- 
er for  some  years  past  having  been  extraordinary  moist,  wet 
and  rainy.  Wind  South,  at  the  rising  of  the  Dog  Star  came 
a  cold  Dry  North  Wind.  From  the  middle  of  August  to 
the  end  of  September  raged  a  malignant  epidemic  Catarrh  ; 
it  began  with  a  pain  of  the  Head  and  Feverish  Heat.  Some 
were  disposed  to  Sleep  others  to  Watching  ;  presently  fol- 
lowed a  dry  cough.  Pain  of  the  Breast,  Haskness,  and 
Roughness  of  the  Throat,  Weakness  of  the  Stomach;  at  last 
a  terrible  Panting  for  Breath,  like  Dying  Persons.  This 
Disease  raged  all  over  Europe  at  least,  and  prevailed  for  six 
weeks." 

"  The  same  Epidemic  returned  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber that  year.  At  the  same  Time  a  Fever  of  the  same  kind 
prevailed  all  over  the  World,  and  was  the  same  with  that  of 
1551,  as  the  Catarrh  and  Disorder  of  the  Breast  were  the 
same  with  those  of  1510,  1591,  1597,  16:0,  &c.,  over  all 
Europe,  with  a  Rheum  and  Distillation  from  the  Head,  Fe- 
ver, Pain,  Heaviness,  Hoarsness,  Weakness,  &c." 

And  so  is  described  the  present  epidemic  by  this  ancient 
chronicler.  As  proof  that  the  disease  of  1510  was  recog- 
nized as  identical  in  general  outline  with  la  Grippe,  one  lias 
only  to  turn  to  Forry's  remarkable  article  on  Epidemic  In- 
fluenzas, written  in  reference  to  the  then  prevailing  catarrh- 
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al  fever,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  for  July, 
1843. 

This  writer  commences  by  saying  "  that  the  history  of 
disease  presents  few  subjects  of  greater  interest  than  the 
epidemic  influenzas  which  have  of  late  years  prevailed  .with 
more  than  ordinary  frequency — a  disease  marked  with  char- 
acters so  striking  as  to  render  its  identification  with  previous 
epidemics  a  question  admitting  of  no  doubt." 

The  following  further  quotations  from  Forry  will  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  tlien  existing  medical  view  of  the  subject  : 

"  It  is  here,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  cities  always 
abound  in  the  exciting  causes  of  epidemics,  that  the  disease 
seems  to  have  its  stronghold.  The  population  appears,  in- 
deed, to  have  experienced  an  almost  universal  attack,  neither 
age,  sex,  nor  anv  condition  in  life  being  exempt  from  its 
invasion.  To  the  airy  habitations  of  comfort  and  affluence 
and  to  the  hovels  of  wretchedness  its  visitations  are  equally 
made.  .  .   . 

"Many  ships,  however,  have  suffered  an  invasion  of  the 
disease  in  mid-ocean,  which  affords  evidence,  independent 
of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disorder,  that  the  dis- 
ease really  belongs  to  the  class  of  epidemic  influenzas. 
Acute  bronchitis  and  common  catarrhal  fever  are  perhaps 
the  only  diseases  with  which  it  may  be  readily  confounded; 
and  the  single  fact  that  it  prevails  likewise  on  the  ocean, 
where,  as  the  temperature  is  equable,  catarrhs  are  little 
known,  indicates  a  peculiar  affection,  which  can  not  be  as- 
cribed to  ordinary  atmospheric  vicissitudes — the  existence 
of  a  peculiar  virus,  whatsoever  its  nature,  which,  like  that 
of  measles,  scarlatina,  or  epidemic  cholera,  is  propagated 
under  certain  laws.  And  this  conclusion  is  further  substan- 
tiated by  the  two  facts,  that  the  malady  attacks  individuals 
indiscriminately,  without  reference  to  any  predisposition  to 
catarrhal  affections,  and  that  it  is  attended  with  a  much 
greater  depression  of  the  powers  of  life,  both  corporeally 
and  mentally,  and  with  more  local  pain,  than  are  propor- 
tionate to  the  severity  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms.  Indeed, 
many  individuals,  after  forty-eight  hours'  confinement  by 
this  disorder,  look  like  convalescents  from  some  severe  and 
protracted  disease. 

''  Sijnonyma. — It  is  the  Rheuma  epidemicum  of  Sauva- 
ges,  the  Catarrhus  a  coiitarjio  of  Cullen,  the  Catnrrhus 
epidemicus  of  Svvediaur  and  Good,  the  Morbus  catarrhalis 
of  Ehrman,  the  Fehris  catarrhalis  epidemica  of  Uuxham, 
the  Defluxio  catarrhalis  of  Young,  the  Febris  remiltens  ca- 
tarrhalis of  Macbride,  and  the  Catarrhe  pulmonaire  of 
Pinel.  By  the  French  writers  it  is  variously  known  by  the 
names  of  Orippe,  Folette,  Coqueluche,  Petite  poste,  Rhume 
epidemique,  Fievre  catarrhal  epid'emique  ;  by  the  Germans, 
Fpidemischer  Schnupfenfieher,  die  Russische  Krankheit,  Rus- 
sische  Katarrh,  Injiitenz,  Huhnerzipf,  Biitzkatarrh  ;  by  the 
Italians,  Influenza,  Catarro  Russo  ;  by  the  Spanish,  Infln- 
encia  Rusa  ;  by  the  Swedes,  Snufsjuka.  With  us  the  dis- 
ease is  mostly  known  by  the  terms  Irtjluenza  and  la  Grippe 
— the  former  is  the  Italian  for  'influence,'  implying  a  sup- 
posed astral  or  terrestrial  agency  in  its  production  ;  and  the 
latter  is  derived  from  grijjper,  'to  gripe,' 'to  catch  liold 
of,'  being  the  vulgar  French  appellation." 

Histori/. — "In  1729  and  1730,  during  a   period   of  five 


months,  the  influenza  spread  throughout  all  Europe,  having 
attacked  fifty  thousand  persons  at  Milan,  sixty  thousand  at 
Rome,  and  the  same  number  at  Vienna.  In  Paris  and  Lon- 
don it  was  very  fatal,  cutting  off  one  thousand  a  week,  in 
September,  in  the  latter  city.  The  epidemic  influence 
seemed  to  continue  in  operation;  and  in  1732-'33  it  again 
spread  over  all  Europe,  and  also  appeared  in  America.  It 
reappeared  in  l742-'43,  overrunning  all  Europe.  The  year 
1762  is  characterized  by  the  next  remarkable  visitation  of 
the  influenza,  of  which  an  elegant  description  is  given  by 
Sir  George  Baker.  Although  it  extended  over  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Europe,  yet  few  died,  except  the  old,  the  asth- 
matic, and  the  consumptive.  In  America  it  had  prevailed 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  next  epidemic  catarrh,  in  the 
order  of  time,  was  that  noticed  in  Europe  in  1775,  and  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Fothergill.  This  visitation  was  mild  in  its 
character,  and  the  most  of  the  deaths  which  did  occur,  un- 
like preceding  epidemics,  were  attributed  to  the  omission 
of  bleeding.  In  the  spring  of  1782  influenza  again  raged 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  having,  as  usual,  ap- 
proached from  the  east  and  south.  By  Dr.  Haygarth  the 
disorder  was  considered  contagious.  The  influenza  of  1803, 
which  also  advanced  in  a  northerly  direction,  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  for  collecting  a  great  number  of  notices  of  the 
epidemic  from  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  in  this 
the  London  Medical  Society  set  a  laudable  example  by  pro- 
posing a  set  of  queries  to  its  corresponding  members.  The 
epidemic  visited  the  United  States  the  same  spring ;  and 
here  the  disorder  was  often  followed  by  a  severe  dysentery, 
while  in  France  ophthalmia  as  frequently  ensued.  For  an 
excellent  account  of  this  visitation  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Fothergill,  who  considered  the  malady  contagious.  The 
influenza  of  1830,  though  generally  mild  in  its  character, 
was  perhaps  universal  over  the  earth's  surface.  In  its  wide 
diffusion  this  epidemic  spread  from  the  east  over  the  Amer- 
icas, and  in  many  places  it  was  the  precursor  of  epidemic 
cholera.  The  epidemic  reappeared  in  1833,  and,  lastly,  in 
]S36-'37.  At  the  latter  period  it  was  again  most  widely 
diffused,  having  existed  simultaneously  at  Sydney,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic." 

Concluding  a  rhume  of  the  history  of  the  influenza  from 
1510  to  1837,  this  author  (Forry)  states  that  the  subject 
is  one  of  great  importance  and  richly  deserves  special  in- 
vestigation, since  it  is  warranted  by  medical  records  that 
the  visitation  occurs,  on  an  average,  once  in  ten  years.  Still 
more  important  he  considers  the  fact  that,  of  all  epidemics, 
taken  in  the  aggregate  this  has  proved  the  most  destructive 
— an  inference  receiving  additional  force  from  the  well- 
grounded  opinion  that  for  years  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  epidemic  a  modified  condition  of  the  atmosphere  may 
remain,  causing  a  liability  to  affections  of  a  kindred  charac- 
ter. He  recommends  every  medical  association  in  the  coun- 
trv,  wherever  the  epidemic  may  prevail,  to  exert  itself  in 
obtaining  all  the  information  possible  relative  to  its  whole 
character. 

"  Causes  of  the  Epidemic. — Although  the  various  ac- 
counts of  the  phenomena  attending  this  epidemic,  in  its 
different  visitations,  abound  in  discrepancies,  yet  in  many 
of  the  descriptions  we  find,  either  as  precursor  or  attendant 
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signs,  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  weather,  thick  or  offensive 
fogs,  easterly  winds,  and  diseases,  often  of  a  similar  kind, 
amomi  horses,  dogs,  and  cattle.  For  example  :  Short  says 
that '  thick,  ill-smellitig  fogs  preceded  some  days  the  epidem- 
ic catarrh  of  15(57.  July,  August,  and  September  had  been 
very  hot  and  dry  ;  and  in  the  end  of  September  came  a  very 
strong,  cold  north  wind.'  According  to  Do  Jussieu,  'the 
influenza  of  tlie  spring  of  1733  appeared  in  France  imme- 
diately after  offensive  fogs,  more  dense  than  the  darkness  of 
Egypt.^  At  Edinburgh,  at  this  time,  coughs  and  running 
from  the  nose  in  horses  were  universal,  just  before  the  dis- 
ease attacked  men.  In  the  epidemic  catarrh  of  1755  the 
disease  in  France,  according  to  Petit,  was  ushered  in  by 
thick,  noisome  fogs,  and  a  cold,  rainy  autumn;  and  in  Eng- 
land, before  the  influenza  broke  out.  Dr.  Anthony  Fother- 
gill  says  that  the  disease  was  general  among  dogs  and 
horses.  As  regards  the  influenza  of  spring  1782,  Dr.  Parr 
asserts  that  horses  were  affected  with  a  cold  at  the  same 
time  near  Exeter;  and,  in  reference  to  this  same  epidemic, 
at  Petersburg,  Maertens  records  the  following  striking  fact: 
'On  a  cold  night  the  thermometer  rose  thirty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit ;  the  next  morning  forty  thousand  people  were 
taken  ill  with  the  influenza.'  Were  it  deemed  necessary, 
similar  extracts  might  be  indefinitely  extended.  Suffice  it 
to  add  that  by  Huxham  it  is  remarked  that  '  the  cause  of 
epidemic  catarrli  seems  to  depend  on  a  thick,  moist,  and 
cold  air.'  .  .  . 

"Others  have  indulged  in  the  speculative  idea  that  the 
noxious  matter  diffused  is  dependent  on  animalcula;,  which 
have  been  proved  to  exist  abundantly  in  the  atmosphere  by 
the  observations  of  Ehrenberg.  Such  organized  matter,  it 
has  been  supposed,  may,  under  the  influence  of  magnctical 
or  other  changes,  become  so  modified  as  to  affect  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  in  its  relations  to  the  higher  or- 
ders of  living  beings ;  or  it  may  become  a  source  of  dis- 
ease, by  engendering  or  diffusing  some  peculiar  virus.  This 
hypothesis  of  insect  life  as  a  cause  of  disease  is  by  no  means 
a  new  speculation  ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  that 
vast  domain  of  life  to  which  the  infusoria  belong  has  been 
clearly  disclosed  to  us  by  the  wonderful  eye  of  the  micro- 
scope. A  most  excellent  view  of  this  subject  is  presented 
by  Dr.  Jlolland  in  his  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections.  .  .  . 
"  Contagion. — To  this  cause  the  prevalence  of  this  dis- 
ease has  been  attributed  by  many  writers,  Cullen  having 
designated  it  Catarrhus  a  contagio.  Although  the  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  its  contagiousness  is  too  forcible  to  be 
altogether  disregarded,  yet  we  can  not  consider  this  mode 
of  communication  essential  to  its  propagation.  From  in- 
quiries instituted  by  Dr.  Haygarth  in  ten  of  the  towns  of 
Cheshire,  it  appears  that  in  seven  instances  the  first  cases 
presented  themselves  in  houses  visited  by  persons  who  had 
arrived  from  affected  places.  In  the  visitation  of  1836-'37 
it  appears  from  the  Trans,  of  Prov.  Med.  Assoc,  that  a 
similar  observation  was  made.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, we  discover  certain  phenomena  which  seem  absolutely 
inexplicable  on  the  doctrine  of  contagion — as,  for  instance, 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  diffusion  over  large  tracts 
of  the  earth's  surface,  there  being  many  accoun.ts  of  its 
having  attacked  whole  kingdoms 'oi  once'' — and  also  the 


occurrence  of  the  disease  in  ships  which  had  put  to  sea 
some  weeks  before  the  epidemic  appeared  at  the  ports  from 
which  they  sailed.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  certainly  war- 
ranted in  placing  influenza  very  low  in  the  scale  of  conta- 
giousness. .  .  . 

"  Symptoms. — This  epidemic,  like  all  others,  has,  at 
every  period,  maintained  certain  prominent  characteristics 
of  its  identity;  and,  like  others,  it  has  also,  in  its  different 
visitations,  exhibited  some  diversity  of  symptoms,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  endemic  character  of  the 
locality,  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  the 
general  epidemic  constitution,  which  last,  by  the  way,  is  a 
phrase  that  merely  wraps  ignorance  in  the  garb  of  scientific 
language. 

"In  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine  the  following 
symptoms  are  given,  by  which  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
disease  has  been  marked  : 

"  '  It  usually  commenced  with  slight  chills,  amounting 
sometimes  to  sbiverings  and  alternate  flushings  of  heat, 
with  languor  and  sense  of  extreme  weariness;  then  sore- 
ness over  the  eyes,  or  pain  in  the  course  of  the  frontal 
sinuses;  these  were  quickly  followed  by  frequent  sneezing, 
a  copious  discharge  of  lymph,  or  thin,  clear  fluid  from  the 
nose  and  eyes,  sometimes  so  acrid  as  to  excoriate  the  upper 
lip  ;  heat  and  soreness  in  the  top  of  the  larynx  and  oesoph- 
agus, and  along  the  course  of  the  windpipe,  with  hoarse- 
ness and  dry  cough ;  sense  of  stricture  in  the  chest,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  sometimes  attended  with  darting 
pain  in  the  muscles  subservient  to  respiration  ;  weight  and 
anxiety  about  the  prajcordia;  flying  pains  in  the  back, 
knees,  calves  of  the  legs,  and  various  parts  of  the  body  ; 
depression  of  spirits,  and  sudden  and  extraordinary  pros- 
tration of  strength.  The  tongue  was  mostly  covered,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  complaint,  with  extremely  white  mucus, 
like  cream — a  symptom  particularly  noticed  by  Uuxham, 
Baker,  Petit,  and  others ;  there  was  loss  of  appetite,  the 
thirst  was  inconsiderable,  and  the  pulse  generally  quick, 
weak,  and  soft.'  .  .  .' 

"The  more  severe  cases  are  marked  by  a  decided  rigor, 
alternating  with  heat  and  flushing  of  skin  ;  and  the  fever, 
which  has  an  evening  exacerbation,  may  continue  from  two 
to  fourteen  days.  These  symptoms  correspond  so  entirely 
with  those  of  the  present  epidemic  that  every  patient  will 
at  once  recognize  his  own  case;  and  in  this  visitation,  as 
has  been  observed  in  all  preceding  ones,  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  phenomena  has  been  the  persistence  of  cough 
and  debility  for  weeks  after  the  cessation  of  the  other 
symptoms.  In  the  present  epidemic,  the  duration  of  an 
attack  is  from  a  day  or  two  to  a  week  or  fortnight ;  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  a  critical  sweat,  attended  with  free 
expectoration,  appears  on  the  third  day,  with  a  banishment 
of  the  fever  on  the  fifth.  Debility  and  vertigo  have  always 
been  observed  as  among  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
influenza;  and  these  two  symptoms  have  been  very  marked 
in  the  present  visitation.  We  have  seen  some  patients, 
who.  even  in  the  .state  of  convalescence,  could  not  rise  from 
the  horizontal  posture  without  a  tendency  to  sudden  faint- 
ing. But  there  will  necessarily  be  many  complications  of 
disease  in  this  epidemic,  dependent  partly  on  atmospheric 
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conditions  and  partly  on  the  predispositions  of  the  individ- 
uals affected;  and  of  these  coniplications,  the  most  frequent 
and  important  are  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
lungs,  and  pleura,  or  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  neu- 
ralgia, cutaneous  eruptions,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism 
or  merely  sharp  flying  pains.  These  various  results  have 
doubtless  been  observed  by  every  physician  in  the  present 
epidemic.  In  some,  the  leading  complication  is  cynanehe 
tonsillaris ;  in  others  it  is  bronchial,  attended  with  difficult 
and  oppressed  respiration,  which,  in  very  old  and  debili- 
tated subjects,  presents  the  character  of  a  suffocative  ca- 
tarrh ;  in  a  third  class  the  disease  falls  more  particularly 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in- 
dicated by  diarrhoea,  mucous  evacuations,  and  sometimes 
abdominal  tenderness  ;  in  a  fourth  class  the  complication  is 
decidedly  cerebral,  characterized  by  vertigo,  delirium,  and 
erysipelatous  eruption  on  the  face;  others,  again,  will  have 
the  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  complication  ;  and,  lastly,  there 
is  a  typhoid  form,  marked  by  extreme  prostration  of 
strength,  great  weakness  of  pulse,  and  other  symptoms  of 
adynamic  fever,  but  this  last,  fortunately,  rarely  occurs,  be- 
ing almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  poor  and  badly  nour- 
ished. 

"  The  sedative  influence  of  the  disorder  is  truly  re- 
markable, testified  in  the  graver  cases  by  a  sudden  and 
often  extreme  depression  of  the  vital  powers;  and  this  de- 
pression, in  many  cases,  extends  in  a  remarkable  manner  to 
the  whole  nervous  system,  impairing  the  mental  functions 
and  feelings  in  a  degree  not  inferior  to  the  corporeal  de- 
rangements. Upon  whatever  tissue  the  impression  may  be 
made,  the  same  generic  character  and  type,  as  indicated  by 
the  adynamic  state  of  the  system,  are  evinced.  The  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  respiratory  passages  is  no  doubt  the 
texture  primarily,  perhaps  chiefly,  affected ;  but,  in  a  more 
advanced  stage,  or  in  consequence  of  a  more  active  virus  or 
of  a  difference  of  corporeal  predisposition,  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  oesophagus,  extending  even  to  the  stomach, 
may  become  affected,  causing  that  peculiar  distress  about 
the  prfecordia  which  sometimes  attends  eruptive  diseases, 
before  translation  to  the  skin  has  occurred ;  and  this  symp- 
tom, in  consequence,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  more  general 
implication  of  the  lungs,  is  accompanied  by  large  mucous 
secretions,  cough,  and  laborious  respiration.   .  .   . 

"Prognosis  and  Ratio  of  Mortality. — Although  uncom- 
plicated influenza  rarely  destroys  life,  yet  the  ratio  of 
fatality,  as  previously  remarked,  as  deduced  by  Ozanam 
from  a  calculation  of  the  mortality  of  all  the  recorded  ac- 
counts of  epidemic  catarrh,  is  not  less  than  two  per  cent,  of 
those  attacked.  .  .  . 

"  We  perceive,  during  the  two  weeks  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  epidemic,  a  most  extraordinary  increase  in  the  ratio 
of  mortality,  the  last  week  exhibiting  an  augmentation  of 
one  hundred  per  cent. ;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear  at  first 
view,  not  more  than  nine  deaths  from  influenza  arc  reported 
in  the  week  ending  with  the  first  of  July,  and  four  from  the 
same  cause  in  the  week  preceding.  This  apparent  dis- 
crepancy admits,  however,  of  the  most  ready  explanation, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  taught  us  by  the  history  of 
all  earlier  catarrhal   epidemics,  that,  in  those  who  have  died 


while  suffering  from  the  malady,  anatomical  examinations 
generally  reveal  some  associated  disease ;  for  example,  the 
chief  victims  have  always  been  found  among  the  aged  and 
asthmatic,  those  susceptible  to  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  of 
full,  oppressed  habits.  First,  then,  as  regards  old  age,  it  is 
found  that  nineteen  deaths  are  reported  from  this  cause  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks  of  the  epidemic,  while  but  three  deaths 
from  the  same  cause  occurred  during  the  four  preceding 
weeks.  Moreover,  in  the  last  week,  five  deaths  are  regis- 
tered under  the  head  of  '  debility  ' — a  term,  by  the  way, 
which  physicians,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  pa- 
thology, ought,  in  view  of  its  complete  indetiniteness,  to  en- 
deavor to  expung3  wholly  from  the  the  bill  of  mortality. . . . 

"When  death  has  followed  from  simple  influenza,  the 
chief  pathological  appearances  revealed  are  the  following: 
A  deep-red  color  pervades  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  and  bronchi,  the  trachea  is  found  injected  and  cov- 
ered with  glassy-looking  mucus,  and  flakes  of  lymph  are 
sometimes  observed  in  the  ventricles  and  on  the  chordte 
vocales ;  while  a  serous  and  raucous  fluid  surcharges  the 
lungs  generally,  portions  of  their  lower  lobes  being  en- 
gorged, and  sometimes  consolidated.  In  violent  cases  of 
influenza  the  danger  seems  to  arise  from  a  deficient  ar- 
terialization  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  an  excess  of 
mucus;  but,  as  the  difficulty  of  respiration  appears  to  be 
generally  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  secretion 
and  degree  of  inflammation,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
cause  of  the  disease  produces  primarily  an  impression  on 
the  vital  energy  of  the  lungs,  analogous  to  that  resulting 
from  a  section  of  the  nervus  vagus. 

"  Treatment. — Making  due  allowance  for  the  diversity 
of  character  exhibited  by  this  epidemic  in  its  various  visita- 
tions, modified,  as  it  necessarily  must  have  been,  not  only 
in  the  degrees  of  their  intensity,  but  by  season,  climate,  and 
epidemic  constitution,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  remarkably 
physicians  of  eminence  agree  in  their  testimony  as  to  the 
general  rules  and  principles  of  their  practice.  .  .  . 

"  We  can  not  even  assert,  positively,  that  we  can,  under 
any  circumstances,  cut  short  the  period  of  its  duration.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  can  do  no  more  than 
direct  our  efforts  to  the  mitigation  of  such  symptoms  as 
may  be  in  excess ;  and  thus,  by  promoting,  at  the  same 
time,  a  normal  state  of  the  natural  excretions,  we  may  pre- 
vent injury  to  any  particular  tissue  or  organ.  In  thus  de- 
fining the  exact  scope  of  our  power,  the  judicious  physician 
will  at  once  see  the  importance  of  avoiding  the  officiousness 
of  too  much  interference  with  the  course  of  the  disease;  for 
this  disorder  presents,  no  doubt,  a  definite  course  of  mor- 
bid actions,  as  the  result  of  a  specific  virus,  for  which  we 
know  neither  a  specific  antidote  nor,  unlike  the  case  of 
small-pox,  a  specific  prophylactic. 

"Generally  speaking,  it  is  best  to  commence  the  treatment 
with  calomel  and  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  followed 
by  a  saline  purgative;  for,  in  nearly  all  cases,  in  the  present 
epidemic,  there  is  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  chylo- 
poetic  viscera;  and  even  should  there  be  no  such  indica- 
tions, these  measures  will  obviate  congestion,  and  diminish 
the  liability  to  local  inflammation.  Should  intestinal  irrita- 
tion in  some  degree  be  present,  mercury  in  a  milder  form, 
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as  blue  mass,  combined   with   an   anodyne  extract,   may   be 
employed,  to  be  followed  by  castor  oil.   .   .  . 

"  Sequehe. — Reference  lias  already  been  made  to  the 
tendency  of  this  disease  to  change  the  condition  and  aug- 
ment the  susceptibility  to  disordered  action  of  the  mucous 
membranes  and  of  the  nervous  system.  These  seijuelse 
have,  in  many  instances,  been  more  dangerous  than  the 
primary  malady  ;  and,  what  is  singular,  these  subsequent  af- 
fections often  bear  no  relation,  as  regards  their  severity  or 
danger,  to  the  violence  of  the  epidemic  seizure.  As  the 
tissue  upon  which  the  force  of  the  disease  is  chiefly  ex- 
pended remains  peculiarly  susceptible  of  derangement,  a 
liability  to  chronic  bronchitis  and  asthmatic  affections,  to 
rheumatic  and  neuralgic  disorders,  and  to  intestinal  irrita- 
tion, often  continues  for  years." 

The  consensus  of  medical  experience  and  opinions  as  to 
the  present  scourge,  elicited  by  discussion  at  the  recent 
meeting,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  for  general  comparison. 
It  was  thought  (by  one  observer)  that  in  its  earlier  stages 
the  disease  resembled  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  ;  that  the 
most  severe  manifestation  of  the  symptoms,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  suffering  and  danger,  had  been  during  the  first  and 
second  day,  excepting,  of  course,  those  cases  in  which  pneu- 
monia and  bronchitis  supervened  as  complications.  This 
disease  appeared  to  differ  from  all  other  diseases  supposed 
to  be  of  microbic  origin.  From  cerebro-spinal  fever  it  dif- 
fered in  that  the  cases  of  influenza  were  multiple  in  a  fami- 
ly. This  was  evidence  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the 
affection,  which,  however,  was  pretty  widely  disseminated 
tlirough  the  atmosphere,  by  which  means  the  infection 
might  be  conveyed.  There  seemed  to  be  no  other  explana- 
tion of  the  rapid  and  univer.sal  spread  of  the  disease,  except 
that  it  was  carried  by  the  wiuds.  The  period  of  incubation 
appeared  to  be  from  one  to  five  days.  That  the  disease 
did  not,  as  a  rule,  attack  children  or  persons  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age.  That  a  very  fatal  type  of  pneumonia,  attrib- 
utable to  the  epidemic,  developed,  in  the  event  of  impru- 
dent exposure,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms. 
That  to  the  high  mortality  rate  of  the  past  few  weeks,  from 
j)neumonia  and  allied  inflammatory  conditions,  the  epidemic 
h.id  contributed  as  an  initial  factor.  That  the  contagious- 
ness of  the  disease  was  by  no  means  assured,  but  its  epi- 
<iemic  character  seemed  evident.  That  it  was  not  self-pro- 
tective, the  liability  to  its  recurrence  in  the  same  individual 
having  been  demonstrated.  That  there  was  no  reason  to 
assume  that  its  existence  was  influenced  by  climate.  That 
the  erythematous  symptoms  characteristic  of  former  visita- 
tions had  been  noted.  That  the  disease  appeared  under 
many  varieties,  making  any  direct  classification  of  the 
symptoms  impossible.  The  following  symptoms  might  ex- 
ist together,  or  only  in  part:  Brief  malaise,  headache,  chill, 
fever,  pains  over  the  whole  body,  especially  in  the  back  and 
loins;  suffusion  of  the  eyes;  bronchitis;  a  characteristic 
cough;  gastro-intestinal  irritations;  skin  eruptions;  deli- 
rium ;  great  prostration,  physical  and  mental ;  and  certain 
violent  neuralgias.  That  the  treatment,  when  directed 
promptly  to  the  "  chylopoetic  viscera,"  relieving  the  intense 
congestion  by  active  catharsis,  and  to  the  lowering  of  the 
temperature  by  any  of  the  standard  antipyretics,  was  usu- 


ally effective  in  securing  an  early  subsidence  of  the  initial 
symptoms.  That  the  administration  during  the  second 
stage,  which  was  that  of  depression,  of  stimulants,  such  as 
digitalis,  with  the  view  of  warding  off  the  tendency  to  hy- 
postatic or  catarrhal  pneumonia,  was  undoubtedly  indicated. 
That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  profession  as  a  whole  to  warn 
the  public  against  what  seemed  to  be  really  the  only  dan- 
ger connected  with  the  epidemic ;  this  lay  in  tlie  resunnp- 
tion  of  normal  vocations  before  recuperation  was  thor- 
oughly established,  and  in  exposure  and  fatigue  during  the 
stage  of  convalescence. 

This  epidemic,  now  waning,  came  as  a  stranger,  and, 
stranger-like,  took  in  a  goodly  quota  of  the  ultra  diagnosti- 
cians. As  a  matter  of  fact,  medical  lore  is  replete  with  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  If  the  prognostications  of  for- 
mer observers  are  of  value,  the  general  depression  and  tend- 
ency to  a  certain  class  of  ailments  follows  for  some  time 
in  the  wake  of  such  visitations.  It  is  a  fact  certainly  worthy 
of  note  that,  even  after  the  so-called  period  of  depression 
is  past,  convalescence  well  established,  and  vocations  re- 
sumed, there  is  a  very  decided  lack  of  tone,  patients  tell- 
ing you  that  they  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  pull  themselves 
together.     How  long  this  will  last  remains  to  be  noted. 

As  yet  the  microbic  origin  of  the  malady  has  not  been 
demonstrated.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that,  this 
being  admitted,  the  development  of  a  resultant  ptomaine 
might  cause  the  pneumonia.  While  in  the  interests  of 
science  it  is  most  desirable  that  "grip's"  private  germ 
should  be  caught  and  bottled,  it  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance that  the  suggestion  for  great  caution  during  conva- 
lescence, which  formed  the  committee's  semi-official  mani- 
festo, should  be  promulgated  among  the  laity,  and  that  the 
profession  should  make  such  use  of  the  present  opportunity 
that  it  will  know  the  disease  when  it  again  comes  this  way. 
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A  Chinese  Prescription. — "  Dr.  Cho  Ping  was  summoned  to  the  bed- 
side of  one  of  his  patients  who  had  swallowed  an  overdose  of  opium. 
First,  the  doctor  sat  feeling  the  man's  pulse  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  he 
then  wrote  out  the  subjoined  recipe,  which  it  took  half  a  day  to  make 
up: 


2  couples  of  salted  lizards  (2  male 

and  2  female), 
\  07..  of  Korea  ginseng  root, 
6  dried  grasshoppers  (^  male  and  3 

female), 
1  oz.  of  sweet-potato  stalks, 
1  oz.  walnuts, 
i,  oz.  lotus  leaves. 


^  oz.  tail  of  rattlesnake, 
2  ozs.  black  dates, 
\  oz.  elm-tree  bark, 
i  oz.  devil-fish  claw, 
i  OZ.  hartshorn, 
\  07..  birds'  claws, 
i  oz.  dried  ginger, 
i  oz.  old  ooflin  nails. 


The  whole  to  be  mixed  with  two  quarts  of  water,  and  boiled  down 
to  one  half  the  quantity.  Then  let  the  patient  drink  the  mixture  as 
quickly  as  possible."— SfvVjVi  and  Colonial  Druflffht. 

Tannin  in  the  Treatment  of  Burns. — "  A  correspondent  of  the 
Pluirmaoeutisclic  Zeitung,  speaking  from  his  own  experience,  says  that 
tannin  can  not  be  too  highly  recommended  as  an  ap|)lication  to  burns, 
especially  when  very  extensive,  the  skin  being  entirely  removed.  A 
five-per-cent.  solution  is  squeezed  from  a  sponge  over  the  denuded  sur- 
face, which  is  then  dressed  with  some  soft  ointment,  cither  with  or 
without  tannin.  Pain  immediately  abates,  and  the  healing  process  is 
wonderfully  rapid.  The  tannin  solution  must,  of  course,  be  freshly 
applied  as  often  as  the  dressings  are  renewed." — Dntuffintx'  Cirnilar 
and  Chcmiral  Oazrllr. 
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cocillaSa. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  reading  of  Dr.  Wilcox's  paper,  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  number,  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby  presented  specimens 
of  the  bark,  as  well  as  herbarium  specimens  of  the  plant  show- 
ing a  leafy  branch  bearing  fiowers  and  young  fruit.  He  stated 
that  ho  had  heard  fabulous  stories  concerning  the  powerful 
properties  of  this  bark  long  before  encountering  the  tree.  In 
spite  of  the  absurdity  of  these  stories,  it  was  evident  that  the 
drug  possessed  important  properties.  The  natives  of  that  re- 
gion knew  only  two  uses  for  drugs — as  an  emetic  and  as  a  ca- 
thartic. It  appeared  that  cocillafla  bark  was  used  in  both  ways, 
larger  doses  being  required  to  cause  purging.  They  were  ac- 
customed to  give  it  in  decoction.  The  use  of  a  piece  as  large  as 
the  hand  had  been  known  on  several  occasions  to  cause  death, 
preceded  by  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  Dr.  Rnsby  had  ad- 
ministered the  bark  in  substance  to  his  companions  and  care- 
fully noted  its  effects.  From  this  it  had  become  apparent  that 
it  possessed  an  important  intiuence  over  the  functions  of  the 
respiratory  tract.  According  to  his  observations  made  at  that 
time,  its  action  was  the  most  pronounced  upon  the  upper  por- 
tions Jof  that  tract — namely,  the  pliarynx  and  nares.  He  had 
therefore  been  greatly  surprised  to  find,  on  clinical  trial,  tliat 
this  was  the  very  region  which  had  failed  to  become  affected  by 
its  action.  He  was  inclined  to  consider  this  the  result  of  too 
small  doses  having  been  administered.  He  believed  that  where 
the  [drug  was  given  in  larger  and  more  frequently  repeated 
doses,  bringing  the  patient  rapidly  to  the  point  of  nausea,  action 
would  be  secured  upon  this  portion  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and 
an  ordinary  cold  might  be  aborted.  Upon  this  point  evidence 
was  as  yet  lacking.  In  his  own  experience  he  had  found  that 
the  drug  produced  the  best  action  when  its  administration  was 
somewhat  forced.  Upon  the  first  indications  of  an  attack  of 
acute  bronchitis,  he  would  give  fifteen  minims  of  the  fluid  ex- 
tract, repeating  it  ordinarily  in  two  or  three  hours.  This 
would  result  in  the  production  of  a  profuse  raucous  discharge, 
with  a  tendency  toward  the  return  of  the  mucous  membrane  to 
its  normal  condition  and  the  abortion  of  the  attack.  If,  how- 
ever, such  a  favorable  result  was  not  produced,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  medicine  should  no  longer  be  continued  in  this  man- 
ner. We  must  then  look  forward  to  a  more  prolonged  treat- 
ment, and  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minims  should  be 
given  only  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours.  One  of  its  most 
important  oflices  be  believed  to  be  that  of  promoting  the  appe- 
tite. This  was  among  its  earliest  and  most  marked  effects,  and 
he  believed  that  its  use  in  smaller  doses,  of  say  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen minims,  an  hour  before  meals,  was  plainly  indicated  inde- 


pendently for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Wilcox's  paper  bethought  was 
specially  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  indicated  a  reason  not  only  for 
the  failure  of  the  drug  in  certain  cases,  but  for  the  unquestioned 
fact  that  in  the  hands  of  several  experimenters  it  had  produced 
harmful  results  in  certain  cases.  Dr.  Wilcox  had  explained  this 
by  showing  that,  while  cocillafla  possessed  the  power  of  increas- 
ing the  discharge  and  its  fluiility,  it  did  not  possess  the  power 
of  stimulating  the  organs  to  throw  off  this  discbarge;  so  that 
its  use  was  dangerous  in  cases  where  there  was  great  impair- 
ment of  this  power.  Some  of  the  results  reached  by  Dr.  Wilcox 
exactly  confirmed  those  which  had  been  reached  by  other  clini- 
cians, notably  Dr.  David  D.  Stewart,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had 
published  an  important  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Medical 
News  for  August  2-llh.  In  other  respects  Dr.  Wilcox's  investi- 
gations were  original,  and  the  conclusions  reached  were  very 
important. 

SHOULD   STPHILITIC    PHYSICIANS    PRACTICE    THEIR   PRO- 
FESSION ? 

Professoe  Neisser  discusses  this  subject  at  some  length  in 
the  Oentralblatt  fur  Ohirurgie.  His  paper  is  largely  theoretical 
and  deals  with  the  question  of  liability  of  contagion  more  than 
with  the  one  really  at  issue,  and  his  conclusions,  with  which 
we  concur,  are  based  upon  a  somewhat  bald  statement  of  the 
improbability  of  such  infection  occurring  at  the  hands  of  a  care- 
ful physician,  rather  than  upon  his  elaborate  proofs  of  its  pos- 
sibility. There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  danger  of  infection  of 
a  healthy  person  by  contact  with  another  in  the  active  stage  of 
syphilis  under  certain  conditions,  unless  some  .mechanical 
means  is  employed  to  prevent  inoculation.  Among  physicians 
the  danger  exists  particularly  in  gyniecological  and  obstetric 
practice,  and  a  physician  or  midwife  with  a  primary  lesion,  or 
secondary  efflorescences  of  the  hand  or  finger,  may  sow  the  dis- 
ease broadcast  if  no  means  of  prevention  is  adopted.  This  is 
very  likely  to  happen  when  from  ignorance  or  carelessness  the 
presence  of  the  di.sease  is  overlooked,  but  as  soon  as  he  be- 
comes aware  of  its  existence  the  self-interest  of  the  physician 
will  induce  him  to  take  measures  to  prevent  any  further  con- 
tagion from  himseli;  and  he  will  adopt  the  best  available  pre- 
cautionary means  of  which  he  has  knowledge.  The  probability 
of  infection  then  becomes  very  slight,  even  in  these  branches  of 
practice. 

Neisser  is  of  the  opinion  that  mercury  renders  the  poison  of 
the  disease  less  virulent  and  less  likely  to  be  transmitted  to 
others.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  in  all  probability  true  tliat 
the  duration  of  what  may  be  termed  the  infectious  stage  of  the 
disease  is  very  materially  shortened  by  a  systematic  mercurial 
treatment,  and  that  after  a  few  years  of  such  treatment  the 
physician  can  safely  attend  all  cases  without  these  special  pre- 
cautions. The  probability,  therefore,  that  a  physician  who 
may  have  the  misfortune  to  acquire  syphilis  will  become  the 
nidns  for  its  dissemination  is  so  slight  that  it  does  not  seem 
right  to  exclude  him  from  practice  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
he  has  knowingly  and  wantonly  given  the  disease  to  otIuMs.  In 
that  case  hardly  any  penalty  would  be  too  severe. 
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MINOR   PAliAORAPlIS. 

SPONTANEOUS    RUPTURE    OF    UTERUS,    WITH    OPERATION 
SIX   V/EEKS   LATER  FOR  EXTRACTION   OF   THE  FffiTUS. 

The  Britisli  Medical  Journal  quotes  froin  a  Cracow  medical 
publication  the  history  of  an  unusual  case  of  uterine  rupture 
with  extraction  of  tlie  fcetus  after  an  interval  of  six  weeks.  IJr. 
St.  Braun  is  the  reporter  of  the  case,  which  occurred  in  :i 
woman,  thirty-eight  years  old,  the  mother  of  nine  children. 
The  patient  entered  the  hos|)ital  six  weeks  after  tlie  cessation 
of  fcetal  movement,  due  to  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  uterus 
and  the  escape  of  the  foetus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  She  had 
had  au  offensive,  purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina  and  um- 
bilicus for  two  weeks  prior  to  admission.  Abdominal  section 
was  performed  and  a  well-developed,  macerated  foetus  was 
found  lying  free  in  the  suppuratins;  peritoneal  pouch  or  abscess. 
The  patient  lived  some  tirue,  but  ultimately  died  from  exhaus- 
tion. At  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  the  peritoneal  ab.scess 
had  found  an  outlet  at  the  umbilicus,  and  pus  bad  worked  its 
way  along  the  foetal  membranes  and  caused  placental  suppura- 
tion, with  the  resulting  foetid  vaginal  discbarge.  The  bladder 
and  kidneys  were  diseased.  The  extent  of  the  renal  complica- 
tion was  regarded  by  Dr.  St.  Braun  as  in  itself  sutficient  to  have 
caused  the  death  of  the  patient,  and  she  would  in  all  probability 
have  survived  the  operation  but  for  the  intercurrent  inflam- 
mations. 

THE   COLD-BATH    TREATMENT   OF  TYPHOID   FEVER. 

De.  F.  W.  E.  Uare,  resident  physician  of  the  Brisbane  Hos- 
pital, has  contributed  to  the  Australian  Medical  Gazette  an 
analysis  of  the  cold-bath  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  at  that  hos- 
pital in  1888.  He  gives  statistics  showing  a  reduction  in  the 
fatality  from  typhoid,  which  in  1886  was  14-6  per  cent.  After 
the  bath  treatment  was  introduced,  in  1887,  a  lower  rate  of  11-3 
per  cent,  was  recorded.  In  1888,  a  further  fall  to  6-8  per  cent, 
was  obtained.  During  the  same  period  the  fever  mortality  at 
the  Sydney  Hospital  and  one  other,  in  a  neighboring  district, 
remained  about  stationary,  the  cold-bath  treatment  not  having 
been  adopted  in  those  two  hospitals.  Dr.  Hare  finds  that  the 
bath  tends  to  influence  favorably  those  causes  of  death  which 
are  common  to  all  fevers — toxaamia,  asthenia,  coma,  pneumonia, 
etc. — rather  than  the  local  dangers  of  typhoid,  such  as  perfora- 
tion, intestinal  hsemorrhage,  and  peritonitis.  The  reduction  of 
the  fata!  intercurrence  of  pneumonia  seems  to  have  been  a  spe- 
cial result  of  tliis  method  of  treatment  at  the  Brisbane  Hospital. 


THE    VITAL    STATISTICS    OF    NEW    YORK    AND   BROOKLYN 

FOR    1889. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  New  York  in  1889  was  39,583. 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  death-rate  of  25-12  in  a  thousand,  the 
jiopulation  being  estimated  at  1,571,558.  This  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  rate  for  1888,  when  there  were  26-24  in  a  thou- 
sand. The  deaths  exceeded  the  reported  births  by  2,062.  There 
were  14,400  marriages  reported.  Phthisis,  as  usual,  was  chief 
among  the  causes  of  death.  It  caused  5,163  deaths,  or  100 
fewer  than  in  1888.  Tliere  was  only  one  death  by  small-pox. 
The  total  increase  in  the  city's  population  was  estimated  at 
50,000. 

In  Brooklyn  the  mortality  in  1889  was  18,379,  representing 
a  death-rate  of  22-10  in  each  thousand  of  a  population  estimated 
at  831,600.  This  is  the  lowest  rate  since  1884,  when  21-9  died 
in  a  thousand.  Twelve  thousand  thi-ee  hundred  births  were  re- 
ported and  4,770  marriages.  Tlie  deaths  by  phthisis  were 
2,049.     Diphtheria  caused  nearly  1,000  deaths.     Typhoid  fever 


caused  1C9  deaths,  showing  an  element  of  increase,  notwith- 
standing the  surface  wells  were  all  destroyed  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  hope  that  an  es.sential  cause  of  fever  would  thus  be  ob- 
literated. No  case  of  small-pox  is  known  to  have  occurred 
during  the  year. 

THE   MEDICAL   SOCIETY   OF   THE   COUNTY   OF   KINGS. 

A  8PE0IAI.  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  on  January 

14th,  to  consider  the  question  of  Expert  Medical  Testimony,  and 
the  following  proposed  resolution  will  be  discussed  as  showing 
a  means  of  dignifying  the  expert  witness's  position  before  the 
courts : 

"  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  society  that  the  phy- 
sicians who  are  called  upon  to  give  evidence  in  legal  cases  with 
reference  to  the  existing  condition  of  patients  should  insist,  if 
it  be  possible,  upon  meeting  in  consultation  the  physicians  to 
be  called  by  the  other  side,  so  that  there  may  be  a  full  inter- 
change of  views  before  they  give  their  evidence."  Members 
of  the  legal  profession  have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question. 


THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   CINCINNATI. 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  have  under  con- 
sideration the  establishment  of  a  medical  department.  The 
university  has  recently  acquired  the  right  to  erect  buildings  for 
educational  purposes  in  Burnet  Wood.-;,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
parks  in  that  city,  and  medicine  can  come  within  the  scope  of 
these  operations  if  an  ample  endowment  fund  is  forthcoming. 
Two  medical  colleges — the  Miami  and  the  Ohio — have  already  a 
nominal  relation  with  the  university,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
as  possible  that  these  separate  institutions  may  be  fused  into 
one  school. 

RHAPHANIA   IN    RUSSIA. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  for  November  23d  has  an  item 
regarding  the  occurrence  of  a  convulsive  disorder,  called 
rhaphania,  in  the  department  of  Wjatka,  in  Russia ;  683  cases 
have  been  reported  and  34  deaths.  This  disease  is  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  chronic  ergotism.  A  thorough  investigation 
has  been  ordered  by  the  authorities. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 


Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  January  7,  1890: 


DISEASES. 


'Week  ending  Dee.  31. j  Weeli  endins  Jan.  T. 


Typhus  fever ,  0 

Typhoid  fever i  18 

Scarlet  fever i  7s 

Oerebro-spinal  meningitis ....  3 

Measles 53 

Diphtheria 97 

Varicella 2 


The  Ophthalmic  Review  begins  its  new  vohuue  with  an  American 
editor.  Dr.  Edward  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  succeeds  Dr.  James 
Anderson,  of  London.  It  will  hereafter  contain  original  articles  from 
.American  as  well  as  English  ophthalmic  surgeons,  with  notices  of  all 
ophthalmological  papers  pid)lished  here  or  abroad  and  full  reviews  of 
the  more  important  of  them. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  has  so  far  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  fire  as  to  be  in  good  working  order  with  sixty-four  beds.  The  new 
dispensary  biulding  is  used  as  a  ward.     Being  very  thoroughly  venti- 
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lated,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose.  It  will  accommodate 
forty  patienls.  The  chapel  in  the  administration  building  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  ward  containing  twenty-four  beds.  The  dispensary  has 
been  assigned  new  quarters  in  one  of  the  buildings  erected  last  sum- 
mer, and  the  emergency  ward  for  the  reception  of  those  accidentally  in- 
jured is  accommodated  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  administration  build- 
■  ing ;  so  that  the  regular  work  of  the  hospital  is  going  on  as  usual,  only 
the  number  of  beds  has  been  lessened  nearly  one  half. 

The  late  Dr.  Lewis  Hall  Sayre. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  January 
4,  1890,  on  the  announcement  of  the  sudden  death  of  our  much  es- 
teemed president,  Lewis  Hall  Sayre,  M.  D.,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

1.  That  the  association  receives  this  intelligence  with  deep  sorrow, 
and  mourns  the  loss  of  a  member  so  efficient,  so  kindly,  and  so  gener- 
ous withal. 

2.  That  we  extend  to  the  family  our  sincere  sympathy  in  this  their 
greatest  hour  of  aflflietion. 

3.  That  we,  attend  in  a  body  the  funeral  services  of  our  late  presi- 
dent. 

4.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  his  family  and  to  the 
prominent  medical  journals  of  this  city  for  insertion. 

/  V.  P.  GiBNEY,  M.  D., 
[Signed.]  }  Henry  Goldthwaite,  M.  D., 

(  David  Webster,  M.  D. 

The  Middleton  Goldsmith  Lecture  will  be  delivered  in  the  hall  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  January  15th, 
by  William  Pepper,  M.  D.,  l.L.  D.,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  subject  of  "  Hepatic  Fever." 

The  Long  Island  Hailroad  Company. — Dr.  W.  D.  Wood,  of  Jamaica, 
has  been  appointed  surgeon  to  the  company.  He  succeeds  Dr.  Z.  P. 
Dennler,  of  Long  Island  City. 

The  Ontario  Medical  Association. — Dr.  William  Goodell,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  been  invited  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing, which  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  in  June,  1890. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  A.  J.  Fox,  to  Xo.  .35  West  Thirty-sixth 
Street ;  Dr.  W.  R.  Gillette,  to  No.  24  West  Fortieth  Street. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  Januari/  13th  :  Xew  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Surgery) ;  New  York  Ophthalmological  Society  (private) ;  New  York 
Medico-historical  Society  (private) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
(Section  in  Chemistry  and  Technology) ;  Lenox  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  (private) ;  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (an- 
nual);  Gynaecological  Society  of  Boston;  Burlington,  Vt.,  Medic.il 
and  Surgical  Club ;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (private) ; 
Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  Januari/  Hlh  :  New  Y'ork  Medical  Union  (private — election) ; 
Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Chautauqua  (semi-anmial), 
Chenango  (annual),  Clinton  (annual — Plattsburgh),  Erie  (annual — ■ 
Buffalo),  Genesee  (semi-annual — Batavia^,  Greene  (quarterly),  Jef- 
ferson (annual — Watertown),  Livingston  (semi-annual),  Madison 
(semi-annual),  Oneida  (semi-annual — Rome),  Onondaga  (semi-an- 
nual— Syracuse),  Ontario  (quarterly),  Oswego  (semi-annual  —  Os- 
wego), Schenectady  (annual  —  Schenectady),  Schuyler  (annual), 
Steuben  (semi-annual),  Tioga  (annual — Owego),  Wayne  (semi-an- 
nual), and  Yates  (semi-annual),  N.  Y. ;  Newark  (election),  N.  .1.,  and 
Trenton  (private),  N.  J.,  Medical  Associations;  Norfolk,  Mass.,  Dis. 
trict  Medical  Society  (Hyde  Park);  Baltimore  Gyniccological  and 
Obstetrical  Society. 

Wednesday,  January  15th :  Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical  So- 
ciety of  New  York  (private) ;  Medico-legal  Society  (anniversary) ; 
Hailem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  New  Jersey 
Academy  of  Medicine  (Newark) ;  Philadelphia  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. 

Thursday,  January  16th  :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Brooklyn 
Surgical  Society  ;  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment (private). 


Friday,  Januari/  17th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Orthopedic  Surgery);  Chicago  Gynecological  Society;  Baltimore 
Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  Januari/  ISth :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-gradu- 
ate Medical  School  and  Hospital. 


®Mluurics. 


Lewis  Hall  Sayre,  M.  D.,  a  son  of  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre, 
died  suddenlj  during  the  niglit  of  the  2d  inst.  At  a  late  hour 
he  returned  to  his  father's  house  from  a  professional  visit  out  of 
toven,  and  was  found  dead  in  his  chair  in  the  morning.  The 
deceased  was  a  graduate  of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
of  the  cla.ss  of  1876,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  presi- 
dent of  its  AInmni  Association.  Dr.  Sayre  was  associated  with 
his  fatlier  and  with  his  brother  in  practice,  and  was  known  in 
the  profession  as  a  clever  orthopsedist  and  as  an  attractive  and 
estimable  man.  His  excellence  as  a  practitioner  was  not  shown 
ctclusively  in  orthopaedics,  but  it  was  his  work  in  that  specialty 
tliat  was  more  particularly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession. His  early  death  involves  not  only  a  decided  loss  to  his 
art,  but  also  a  peculiar  grievous  affliction  to  his  family,  who 
will  have  the  sympathy  of  all  our  readers  unquestionably. 


fettfrs  to  iht  (Kbitor. 


THE   BACTERIOLOGY   OF  YELLOW   FEVER. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Januari/  1,  1S90. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sib:  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  misapprehension,  I  beg 
leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  paper  by  Dr.  Stub,  in 
the  New  Y'ork  Medical  Journal  of  December  28th,  on  Bacteri- 
ological Investigations  in  Yellow  Fever. 

Dr.  Stub  says  (fj.  707):  "Professor  Sternberg,  of  Baltimore, 
found  in  two  cases  out  of  nine  the  same  bacillus  described  by 
Lacerda  and  Baker."  This  should  read  :  Dr.  Sternberg,  in  ma- 
terial liroiightfrom  Dr.  LacercMs  laboratory.,  found  the  bacillns 
of  Lacerda  and  Babes  (not  Baker)  in  two  cases  out  of  nine.  He 
says  further :  "  Professor  Sternberg  aUo  found  the  micrococcus 
described  by  Dr.  Freire,  and  named  Cryptococeuaxanthogenicus." 
Dr.  Sternberg  (not  Professor)  did  not  find  the  micrococcus  de- 
scribed by  Freire  in  connection  with  yellow-fever  cases  or 
cadavers,  but  in  Dr.  Freire's  laboratory,  where  it  was  presented 
to  me  by  that  gentleman  as  his  Cryptococcui  xanthogeniciin. 
With  reference  to  this  see  my  report  just  published  in  the  an- 
nual volume  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

In  the  descriptive  text  below  Fig.  2  Dr.  Stub  says  :  "  Bacilli 
and  cocci  found  in  the  vomitus  niger;  the  former  identical  with 
those  described  by  Dr.  Lacerda,  Dr.  Freire,  and  Dr.  Carmonay  " 
(should  be  Caruiona). 

I  would  remark,  _/?;•«<,  that  the  micro-organisms  described  by 
the  three  gentlemen  named  are  all  different  in  their  morpholo- 
gy, and  that  no  one  of  them  is  identical  with  the  straight  bacil- 
lus in  chains  represented  in  this  figure;  second,  that  a  great  va- 
riety of  bacilli  and  micrococci  are  found  in  black  vomit,  as  I 
can  testify  from  having  examined  very  many  preparations,  both 
by  culture  methods  and  by  the  direct  examination  of  stained 
specimens;  third,  that  morphological  resomblanco.  especially  in 
the  case  of  cocci,  is  entirely  insufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
identity. 

Finally,  although  I  have  not  seen  Dr.  Stub's  sections  of  liver. 
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from  his  drawiDg  (Fig.  3),  and  from  his  account  of  tlie  appear- 
ance presented  by  thetii,  1  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  objects 
represented  in  the  liver  cells  are  micrococci. 

Geoege  M.  Sternbkkg,  M.D. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  January  S,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Yorh  Medical  Journal  : 

Sie:  In  the  number  of  your  Journal  of  December  28,  1880, 
1  notice  an  article  by  Dr.  Arnold  Stub,  of  Brooklyn,  on  Bac- 
teriological Investigations  of  Yellow  Fever. 

On  page  708  he  gives  a  drawing  of  "  bacilli  and  cocci  found 
in  vomitna  niger,"  resembling  some  found  by  Dr.  Sternberg 
and  by  J.  Baptista  Lacerda,  who  regarded  them  as  the  bacilli  of 
yellow  fever. 

Now  I  have  a  slide  containing  exactly  the  game  thing  from 
the  sputum  of  a  young  lady  who  had  consumption  and  has  since 
died  of  that  fatal  disease.  I  suppo.se  I  must  have  examined  at 
least  (ifty  cover-glass  preparations  in  this  case.  I  found  plenty  of 
tubercle  bacilli  whenever  I  followed  the  directions  for  obtaining 
and  staining  them.  In  the  case  of  the  slide  alluded  to  I  mere- 
ly stained  with  methyl  and  got  no  tubercle  bacilli,  but  these 
chains  of  short  bacilli.  From  the  fact  that  I  got  nothing  like  it 
at  any  other  time,  I  concludeti  that  some  adventitious  bacteri- 
um had  accidentally  found  a  lodgment  either  in  the  buccal  cavity 
or  from  the  air.  The  inclosed  pencil  drawing  gives  a  good  illus- 
tration. If  you  deem  this  of  any  importance,  you  might  give 
it  to  Dr.  Stub  if  he  still  thinks  the  bacterium  figured  actually 
came  from  a  case  of  yellow  fever  and  is  peculiar  to  that  disease. 
H.  M.  Faee,  M.D. 

PHENACETIN   IN   INFLUENZA. 
221  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  January  6,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Yorh  Medical  Journal: 

Sir  :  I  desire  to  echo  the  statement  made  in  your  last  issue 
by  Dr.  A.  C.  Hallam,  of  Brooklyn — viz.,  that  in  the  treatment 
of  fifty  cases  of  influenza  I  have  used  phenacetin  in  five-grain 
doses  repeated  hourly  until  fifteen  grains  had  been  taken,  and 
in  every  ease  the  severe  muscular  pains  and  headache  disap- 
peared; following  this  with  five-grain  doses,  three  times  daily, 
of  the  salicylate  of  cinchonidine.  The  disease  disappeared  upon 
the  fourth  day,  and  in  no  canes  have  there  been  any  sequehc 
either  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  Phenacetin  I  consider  supe- 
rior in  every  way  to  anti])yrine  aud  aoetanilide. 

Charles  R.   Weed,  M.  D. 
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NEW    YORK   ACADEMY    OF   MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Decemher  5,  1889. 
The  President,  Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Health  Department  and  the  Conference  Committee 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.— Dr.  J.  I).  Bi:v,\.Nr  read  a  paper 
with  this  title.     (See  page  35.) 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi  said  that  when,  two  years  ago,  ho  had  invited 
a  medical  member  of  the  health  board  to  read  a  paper,  he  had 
hardly  known  how  forlilo  would  be  the  results.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  sure  of — that  if  it  were  pointed  out  to  the  Acad- 
emy what  it  could  do  to  aid  the  Health  Department  and  the  public 
the  Academy  would  stand  ready  to  do  that  work.  The  reliance 
he  had  felt  had  been  amply  fultilled.  While  he  did  not  desire 
to  assert  that  every  individual  medical  man  in  the  Academy 


was  an  e.xpert  in  everything  that  might  come  along,  he  did  con- 
sider that  that  body  represented  the  medical  profession  at  large, 
and  from  such  point  of  view  might  be  considered  expert  in  all 
things  medical.  He  would  suggest  that  the  attention  of  the 
department  be  called  to  the  method  of  furnishing  in  some  of 
the  more  densely  populated  houses.  All  medical  men  who  vis- 
ited tenement  and  flat  houses,  both  of  the  lowest  and  better 
kind,  knew  that  there  existed  one  nuisance  which,  he  thought, 
could  easily  be  removed  if  proper  measures  were  taken.  He 
referred  to  the  carpet  furnishing  of  a  large  number  of  these 
houses.  Many  of  these  houses,  which  contained  from  ten  to 
twenty  families  to  a  house,  had  the  halls  and  staircases  covered 
with  thick  carpets  which  were  never  cleaned.  These  fabrics 
collected  the  sputum  of  consumptives,  the  desquamations  from 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  membrane  of  diphtheritic  patients  for 
safe  keeping,  and  with  the  ultimate  effect  of  poisoning  the  com- 
munity. It  seemed  to  the  speaker  that  the  removal  of  these 
carpets  would  be  the  removal  of  a  great  source  of  mischief,  and 
would  really  save  a  great  many  lives. 

Mr.  Charles  Gr.  Wilson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
said  he  was  extremely  grateful  for  the  opportunity  afforded  him 
of  listening  to  the  jjaper  which  had  been  read,  dealing  as  it  did 
with  a  subject  interesting  to  all— that  of  the  best  means  of  en- 
abling the  Board  of  Health  to  promote  the  well  being  of  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  had  since  his  connection 
with  the  board  made  a  careful  investigation  of  its  records  from 
1873,  and  was  convinced  as  to  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  closest  relations  with  the  medical  profession  of 
the  city.  It  was  a  body  not  only  abreast  with  the  scientific 
thought  of  the  day,  but  leading  it,  making  it  practical,  and  trans- 
forming the  dream  of  the  theorist  into  the  reality  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist. All  laws  were  but  ink  and  parchment  unless  fol- 
lowed by  public  approval,  and  in  their  special  province  no  class 
was  so  powerful  and  influential  as  that  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. He  could  assure  the  Academy  that  he  was  voicing  the 
sentiments  of  himself  and  his  associates  when  he  said  that  every 
suggestion  coming  from  the  Conference  Committee  would  be 
well  considered  and  carried  out  if  possible. 

Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa  thought  that  at  any  rate  the 
Academy  had  been  most  fortunate  in  the  medical  men  specially 
representing  it  on  the  Board  of  Health.  He  was,  however,  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  things  in  New  Y'ork. 
Let  this  great  work  done  by  the  Board  of  Health  be  consid- 
ered. Every  city  that  maintained  itself  at  all  in  the  category  of 
decent  cities  did  as  much,  or  there  would  be  no  sense  in  estab- 
lishing a  board  of  health.  As  to  the  assurance  given  them  that 
all.medical  matters  coming  before  the  Board  of  Health  were  re- 
ferred to  the  medical  members  of  that  board,  he  considered 
nothing  came  before  the  Board  of  Health  that  was  not  a  medi- 
cal matter,  and  all  such  should  be  in  the  hands  of  medical  men. 
He  thought  it  an  offense  to  the  profession  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Health  was  not  a  medical  man.  He  knew  it  was 
of  no  use  to  butt  the  head  against  a  windmill,  but  he  w  s  no* 
going  to  say  he  was  satisfied.  The  medical  profession  in  the 
city  of  New  Y'ork  did  not  receive  from  the  public  officials,  voic- 
ing the  sense  of  the  community,  as  much  recognitio  i  by  a 
hundred-fold  as  was  accorded  such  departments  in  Paris  and 
London,  or  even  in  some  other  cities  in  this  country.  They  had 
been  told  that  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Health  were  ample, 
and  when  the  time  came  he  did  not  propose  that  this  statement 
should  be  forgotten.  They  hail  been  told,  also,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  they  wait  until  May  next  before  this  hoard  could 
give  any  practical  evidence  of  its  power  in  the  matter  of  the 
stable-manure  nuisance.  For  his  part  he  was  quite  sure  he 
should  not  believe  that  this  nuisance  had  been  removed,  even 
though  he  saw  it.     His  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  Board  of 
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Health,  together  with  the  history  of  its  work,  did  not  alh>w  him 
to  go  home  feeling  as  confident  as  lie  should  wisli  to  do.  After 
stating  that  he  thought  the  Board  of  Flealth  should  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  filthy  condition  of  our  streets,  for  the  dangers 
from  electric  wires,  and  other  nuisances  which  were  rife,  Dr. 
Roosa  concluded  by  saying  that  his  remarks  had  been  made  in 
no  spirit  of  captious  criticism  of  the  present  board,  which  he 
believed  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  which  the  city  had 
ever  had.  Ilis  remarks,  he  said,  had  rather  been  intended  as  a 
criticism  on  the  medical  supineness  which  submitted  to  have  the 
power  thus  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  profession.  The  speak- 
er's tirade,  delivered  without  acerbity  and  with  the  most  palpa- 
ble good  humor,  caused  much  amusement. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Janrway  thought  that  much  might  he  urged  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  If  the  Board  of  Health  were  to 
act  up  to  its  powers  in  every  instance  it  would  soon  cease  to 
exist.  He  would  suggest  that  the  profession  assist  the  board 
practically  by  its  co-operation.  Unfortunately,  invidious  criti- 
cism was  too  often  indulged  in  instead  of  active  interest  in  the 
work  in  the  shape  of  advice  and  help.  As  to  the  establishment 
of  more  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  patients  suffeiing  from  in- 
fectious diseases,  any  one  who  had  tried  to  obtain  a  location  for 
such  an  institution  would  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  difficulty.  He  had  personally  made  tiie  at- 
tempt for  a  year  and  a  lialf,  and  had  each  time  been  thwarted  by 
indignation  meetings.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary, 
for  a  permanent  hospital,  to  secure  a  location  higher  up  in  the 
city,  somewhere  toward  the  water-front.  Something  had  been 
said  about  the  board's  power  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
dangers  from  electric  wires.  He  believed  it  was  a  matter  of 
law  that  when  another  department  was  given  full  power  to  act 
in  any  particular  matter  the  authority  of  the  department  having 
general  power  in  such  matter  ceased.  It  was  not  fair  to  blame 
the  Board  of  Health  in  the  matter  of  the  electric  wires.  The 
speaker  concluded  by  suggesting  that  more  discretion  be  exer- 
cised in  ascertaining  the  titness  ot  persons  recommended  to  the 
board  for  appointment  as  its  employees. 

Dr.  Daniei,  Lewis  said  that  in  former  years  he,  loo,  had 
held  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  injustice  to  the  profession  not 
to  have  a  medical  man  for  president  to  the  Board  of  Health. 
Since  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  that  office, 
however,  he  now  felt  that,  while  it  might  be  a  very  good  thing 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  phjsician  as  president  to  the  board, 
still  it  would  be  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  get  any  physician 
of  repute  who  would  be  willing  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
position.  He  could  fancy  Dr.  Jacobi  going  down  to  the  offices 
every  morning  at  nine  o'clock  and  checking  cartage  bills  and 
doing  an  indefinite  quantity  of  such  necessary  routine  work. 
Certainly  in  the  department  all  these  duties  were  more  or  less 
medical,  but  they  were  not  of  a  highly  medical  order.  He 
was  inclined  to  believe  the  law  was  good  enough  in  the  matter, 
and  thought  that  they  had  a  Board  of  Health  with  which  they 
might  and  ought  to  co-operate.  The  powers  of  the  board  were 
uu<loubtedly  ample,  and,  indeed,  the  danger,  if  any,  seemed 
likely  to  arise  from  the  full  use  of  those  powers.  Public  opin- 
ion must  be  respected,  and  people  who  had  sick  children  had 
certainly  a  right  to  say  whether  or  not  they  should  be  taken 
away  from  home.  No  one  else  had  any  right  over  them  unless 
the  public  health  was  jeopardized.  It  whs  not  proper  to  take 
such  children  from  their  mothers  and  nurses  and  put  them 
among  strangers.  He  did  not  suppose  that  the  hospitals  for  in- 
fectious diseases  had  any  arrangements  for  taking  in  the  parents 
as  nurses.  Retreats  should  bo  provided  where  such  children 
could  be  placed  with  the  consent  of  their  families  and  with  the 
attendance  of  such  physician  as  the  family  might  choose.  In 
this  way  the  co-operation  of  the  public  would  be  secured  to  the 


board,  which  was  quite  as  important  as  the  co-operation  of  the 
medical  profession. 

After  some  further  remarks  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Biggs,  of  the 
Pathological  Department  of  the  Board  of  Health,  urging  the 
medical  profession  to  kee  abreast  with  the  more  advanced  medi- 
cal work  of  the  day.  Dr.  Bkyant,  in  reply,  said  that  he  felt  a 
certain  amount  of  self-congratulation  on  two  points — first,  that 
he  had  read  the  paper  of  two  years  ago,  though  he  regretted 
that  Dr.  Roosa  was  not  then  present ;  secondly,  he  was  glad 
that  he  had  read  the  paper  that  evening,  since  it  had  elicited  a 
discussion  which  would,  he  believed,  be  fraught  with  good  re- 
sults. He  thought  there  had  been  two  distinct  forms  of  argu- 
ment adduced— one  from  Dr.  .Janeway,  who  spoke  from  expe- 
rience, and  one  from  Dr.  Roosa,  who  could  not  be  said  to  have 
any  on  this  particular  subject.  In  the  matter  of  the  electric 
wires,  it  had  been  decided  by  the  consensus  of  legal  opinion 
tliat  the  Board  of  Health  had  no  responsibility.  As  to  the 
street-cleaning,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
board  ought  or  ought  not  to  have  charge  of  it.  The  death-rate, 
though  it  might  seem  incredible,  was  during  the  last  few 
months  lower  than  it  had  ever  been.  He  was  most  desirous 
that  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  should  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  working  and  methods  of  the  hospitals  cn- 
troUed  by  the  board.  He  wished  it  understood  that  the  moth- 
ers of  the  children  were  permitted  to  go  with  them  when  it  was 
necessary  to  their  welfare,  and  that  trained  nurses  were  in  con- 
stant attendance. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Jaoobi,  it  was  resolved  that  Dr.  Bryant 
be  requested  by  the  Section  of  Public  Health  to  read  his  paper 
in  reference  to  the  manure  question  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
section. 

Resolved,  also,  "that  in  future  the  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  shall  be  one  of  the  members  of  the  Conference 
Committee."  

NEW    YORK    ACADEMY    OF   MEDICINE. 

SECTION    IN   SUEGERY. 

Meeting  of  Deeemher  9,  1889. 
Dr.  Robert  Abbe  in  the  Chair. 

Rare  Form  of  Shoulder  Dislocation.— Dr.  0.  A.  Powers 
presented  a  young  man  who,  three  years  ago  last  October,  had 
been  injured  by  being  caught  in  a  wringer,  his  right  shoulder, 
it  was  said,  being  forcibly  drawn  against  the  machine.  Thisin- 
iury  had  been  followed  by  complete  disability  of  the  shoulder 
joint.  Three  months  later  a  surgeon  had  placed  the  patient  under 
ether,  and  returned  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  its  place.  The 
bone  had,  however,  slipped  out  again  and  had  remained  in  the 
position  in  which  it  was  now  seen.  There  was  an  anterior  dis- 
location, the  head  of  the  humerus  being  in  front  of  the  glenoid 
cavity.  When  the  elbow  was  raised  and  the  bone  manipulated, 
making  an  excursion  upward  and  inward,  its  head  could  be 
made  to  rest  completely  above  the  clavicle.  When  the  arm  was 
approximated  to  the  side,  the  head  of  the  bone  could  then  be 
pressed  very  nearly  into  the  glenoid  cavity.  Flexion  and  ex- 
tension were  neaily  complete.  When  the  scapula  was  fixed,  ab- 
duction took  place  to  about  forty  or  forty-five  degrees.  When 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  grasped  by  the  fingers  and  the  arm 
rotated,  internal  and  external  rotation  seemed  but  little  im- 
paired. The  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities  could  be  plainly  felt, 
and  at  about  the  position  of  the  surgical  neck  a  distinct  bony 
ridge  could  be  made  out.  It  seemed  that  there  had  been  an  an- 
terior dislocation  of  the  humerus,  with  laceration  of  the  capsu- 
lar ligament,  this  rent  being  quite  extensive.  The  question 
arose  whether  there  had  also  been  fracture  through  the  head  or 
neck  of  the  bone.     The  various  surgeons  who  bad  seen  the  case 
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(lid  not  appear  to  agree  as  to  tlie  probability  of  fracture  having 
occurred  at  the  time  of  the  injury. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant  saiil  that  the  head  of  the  hunieras  seemed 
to  be  pressing  through  the  capsule  and  to  be  separating  the 
fibers  of  the  deltoid;  at  least  he  thought  he  could  detect  these 
fibers  running  off  to  either  side.  lie  doubted  very  much  if  there 
had  existed  any  fracture,  though  he  might  have  to  come  to  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  upon  further  examination. 

Accidents,  Complications,  and  Results  following  In- 
ternal Urethrotomy  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Cases 
of  Stricture.— Dr.  Georue  E.  Brkwer  read  a  paper  with  this 
title.  He  stated  that  the  cases  which  he  reported  included  all 
those  of  which  he  had  any  record,  whether  favorable  or  un- 
favorable. This  list  would  be  given,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  normal  caliber  of  the  urethrse,  the  number,  size,  and  loca- 
tion of  the  strictures,  the  symptoms  for  which  the  patient  bad 
sought  relief,  the  complications,  and  the  results,  immediate  and 
remote,  which  had  followed  the  operation  as  far  as  could  be  as- 
certained. The  operation  in  each  instance  had  been  undertaken 
for  the  relief  of  certain  symptoms  which  had  been  thought  to  be 
directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  the  stricture.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cases  reported,  in  all  but  three  a  distinct 
history  of  gonorrhoea  had  been  obtained;  in  the  remaining  three 
no  cause  could  be  ascertained  which  would  adequately  account 
for  the  presence  of  the  stricture,  although  in  one  excessive  mas- 
turbation had  been  practiced,  and  in  one  other  the  occurrence 
of  lithaamia,  with  impacted  urethral  calculus,  had  been  probable. 
In  but  three  instances  had  the  normal  caliber  of  the  urethra 
been  found  to  be  below  30  mm.  in  circumference,  and  these  had 
occurred  in  individuals  exhibiting  also  arrested  development  in 
other  portions  of  the  body.  In  twenty-one  cases  the  normal 
caliber  had  been  found  to  be  30  F. ;  in  44,  32  F. ;  in  29,  34 
F. ;  in  2,  35  F. ;  in  17,  36  F.;  in  1,  38  F. ;  in  3,  40  F.— the 
average  being  about  33  F.  The  number  of  strictures  in  each 
case  had  varied  from  one  to  seven.  Their  location  bad,  in  all 
but  one  instance,  been  confined  to  the  anterior  urethra,  or  that 
portion  between  the  meatus  and  the  bnlbo-meinbranous  junc- 
tion. The  exception  had  occurred  in  a  patient  who  had  had  a 
dense  fibrous  stricture  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the  ure- 
thra, together  with  a  second  band  anteriorly,  which  had  ren- 
dered the  combined  operation  of  extejnal  and  internal  ure- 
throtomy necessary.  In  regard  to  the  method  of  operating,  it 
might  be  stated  that  in  all  cases  where  the  stricture  had  occurred 
at  the  meatus  or  within  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  orifice 
the  operation  had  consisted  of  an  incision  made  with  a  straight 
blunt-pointed  bistoury  on  the  floor  of  the  canal.  Where  the 
stricture  had  been  situated  at  a  point  deeper  than  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  from  the  external  opening,  dilating  urethrotomy,  by 
means  of  the  Otis  dilating  urethrotome,  was  practiced,  the  cut 
being  made  on  the  roof  of  the  urethra.  A  departure  from 
this  rule  had  been  made  in  but  one  instance — where  a  dense 
fibrous  band  located  at  four  inches  from  the  meatus  had  been 
divided  on  the  floor.  This  had  been  immediately  followed  by 
an  alarming  profuse  beemorrhage,  an  extensive  urinary  infiltra- 
tion, chills,  and  fever,  rendering  the  patient's  condition  e.x- 
tremcly  critical.  Cocaine  had  been  employed  for  anrostbesia  in 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  cases;  ether  in  four.  The  method  of 
producing  cocaine  anjesthesia  had  been  as  follows:  By  means 
of  an  Ultzmann  or  other  long-pointed  syringe,  about  thirty  min- 
ims of  a  four-per-cent.  solution  of  cocaine  was  injected  into  the 
bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra.  As  the  syringe  was  withdrawn, 
the  lips  of  the  external  orifice  were  gently  compressed  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  The  solution  was  in  this  manner  re- 
tained for  ten  minutes,  which  was  found  to  be  sufticicnt  to  ren- 
der the  entire  anterior  urethra  insensitive,  save  that  portion 
compressed  by  the  fingers.     As  this  was  always  the  most  sensi- 


tive part,  the  hy|)odermic  injection  of  two  or  three  minims  of 
the  solution  just  below  the  meatus  would  render  the  whole  ab- 
solntely  insensitive  to  pain.  In  only  two  instances  where  this 
method  had  been  fully  carried  out  did  the  jiatients  couiplain  of 
pain  during  the  operation.  Regarding  the  after-treatment,  it 
had  been  found  that  the  daily  passage  of  a  full-sized  sound  to 
the  bulbo-menibranous  junction,  during  the  first  four  or  five 
days,  had  been  by  far  the  most  comfortable  for  the  average  pa- 
tient, as  the  pain  attending  its  passage  had  always  been  more 
marked  and  the  hscmorrhage  more  severe  after  the  cut  sur- 
face had  been  allowed  to  glue  together  for  two  or  more  days. 
If  recontraclion  of  the  stricture  was  to  take  place,  it  was 
usually  possible  to  detect  a  tendency  toward  this  within  four- 
teen days  from  the  date  of  the  operation  ;  when  this  was  found, 
further  use  of  the  sound  was  abandoned.  If  after  three  weeks 
the  urethra  was  healed  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  recontrac- 
ti(in  of  the  strictures,  the  use  of  the  sound  was  discontinued. 
The  use  of  sounds  for  an  indefinite  period  after  an  operation, 
with  a  view  to  "  keeping  the  stricture  open,"  was  wholly  un- 
necessary. If  a  stricture  was  to  be  cured  by  urethrotomy,  it 
must  be  by  division,  which  did  away  with  the  prolonged  after- 
treatment  by  dilatation.  In  reviewing  the  symptoms  complained 
of  by  patients,  which  were  supposed  to  be  occasioned  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  strictures,  it  was  found  that  gleet  was  pres- 
ent in  ninety-two  oases.  In  eleven  cases  there  was  frequency 
of  micturition,  in  thirteen  some  disturbance  of  the  sexual  func- 
tion;  of  this  last  number,  eleven  complained  of  diminished  sex- 
ual vigor.  Chronic  prostatitis  was  diagnosticated  in  six  patients 
who  had  complained  of  various  abnormities  in  the  sexual  and 
urinary  functions.  Neuralgia  was  present  in  four  instances. 
Among  the  unfavorable  complications  which  were  likely  to 
occur  as  a  result  of  this  operation  might  be  mentioned,  first, 
severe  hemorrhage.  This  had  occurred  in  six  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cases.  Of  these,  three  had  been  primary  and 
had  occurred  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  three 
secondary,  coming  on  after  a  period  which  had  varied  froui  one 
to  three  weeks.  In  the  treatment  of  bsemorrbage  it  was  rarely 
necessary  to  institute  measures  other  than  rest  and  gentle  press- 
ure applied  against  the  lips  of  the  urethral  orifice.  For  con- 
trolling violent  bperaorrhage  from  the  anterior  urethra  I)r.  Otis 
had  suggested  the  introduction  of  a  full— ized  endoscopic  tube, 
upon  which  any  amount  of  pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear 
by  means  of  an  external  bandage.  The  application  of  heat,  by 
means  of  the  retrojection  of  very  hot  water,  had  served  in  one 
instance  to  check  a  persistent  and  very  annoying  htemorrhage. 
Chills  and  fever  might  be  mentioned  as  the  second  complica- 
tion likely  to  follow  urethrotomy.  This  had  followed  the  oper- 
ation in  three  cases.  In  every  instance  the  chill  had  come  on 
after  the  pa'^sage  of  the  sound  through  the  deep  urethra.  Epi- 
didymitis as  a  complication  had  occurred  in  two  patients,  and 
in  each  it  bad  followed  the  passage  of  a  sound  through  tlje  deep 
urethra.  Infiltration  of  urine  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
penis  had  occurred  in  one  case  where  tlie  cut  bad  been  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  urethra.  The  treatment  of  this  last  condition 
consisted  in  regular  catheterization,  hot  retrojection,  and  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  beat,  the  object  being  to  prevent  its  re- 
currence and  prevent  septic  infection  of  the  infiltrated  tissues 
and  to  promote  absorption.  Acute  urethritis  had  followed  the 
operation  in  ten  cases.  A  slight  eechymosis  had  appeared 
in  the  skin  of  the  penis  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cut  in  four  of 
the  cases,  and  was  of  interest  only  on  account  of  its  relation  to 
a  more  or  less  lasting  curvature  of  the  penis  on  erection.  In 
the  treatment  of  this  condition  u-^e  had  bei-n  made  of  inunctions 
of  oleato  of  mercurv,  the  galvanic  current,  and  mass.igo.  Sup- 
pression of  urine  might  occur  as  a  complication  in  oases  of 
urethrotomv,  but  this  could   best  be  avoided  bv  confining  all 
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operative  procedures  to  the  anterior  urethra  and  by  theemplo}'- 
ment  of  strict  antiseptic  precautions. 

The  results  which  had  followed  urethrotomy  in  these  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cases  were  considered,  under  two  heads — 
clinical  and  anatomical.  Of  the  ninety-two  patients  who  liad 
complained  of  gleet,  tifty-three  had  been  relieved,  eleven  had 
not  been  relieved,  and  in  twenty-eight  the  result  was  unknown. 
Of  the  eleven  who  had  had  frequent  micturition,  nine  had  been 
relieved,  one  had  been  unrelieved,  and  in  one  the  result  was 
unknown.  Those  complaining  of  sexual  neurasthenia  had  been 
relieved.  Thespeaker  had  purposely  avoided  the  term  "cured," 
because  he  did  not  consider  that  the  cases  had  been  sufficiently 
long  under  observation  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  In  re- 
gard to  the  anatomical  result  it  might  be  stated  that,  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cases  reported,  thirty  had  been  re-examined 
after  a  period  varying  from  two  months  to  three  years.  In  near- 
ly every  case  where  the  meatus  had  been  divided  it  had  been 
found  to  have  contracted  slightly — from  one  to  three  millimetres 
in  circumference.  Of  the  thirty  cases  re-examined,  twenty-one 
had  been  found  to  be  free  to  the  normal  caliber,  and  in  nine  re- 
contraction  had  taken  place.  The  conclusions  were:  1.  That 
internal  urethrotomy  as  a  means  of  treating  stricture  of  the 
anterior  urethra  was  a  comparatively  safe  operation.  2.  That, 
by  the  intelligent  application  of  a  few  well-known  measure?, 
alarming  hajmorrhage  could,  in  nearly  all  cases,  be  avoided.  3. 
That  the  occurrence  of  a  more  or  less  lasting  curvature  of  the 
penis  after  operations  was  probably  due  to  the  extension  of  the 
incision  beyond  the  necessary  limit.  4.  That,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  meatus,  the  practice  of  dividing  anterior  strictures 
on  the  floor  of  the  urethra  should  be  condemned  as  a  dangerous 
procedure.  5.  That  the  passage  of  instruments  through  the 
deep  urethra  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  immediately  after 
the  operation.  6.  That  in  a  majority  of  cases,  by  a  thorough 
and  complete  division  of  all  stricture  bands,  a  radical  cure  and 
complete  restoration  of  the  canal  to  its  normal  caliber  might  be 
expected.  7.  That  all  attempts  to  prevent  recontraction  in  im- 
perfectly divided  strictures  by  means  of  dilatation  were  useless. 

The  Chairman  remarked  upon  the  comparative  infrequency 
at  the  present  time  of  external  urethrotomies  for  strictui-es  of 
the  deep  urethra.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  had  seemed  that  we  very 
often  saw  cases  of  this  character,  while  they  were  now  met  with 
but  rarely,  owing  probably  to  the  more  general  surgical  inter- 
ference by  cutting  and  the  consequent  greater  freedom  from 
stricture  among  persons  who  would  otherwise  suffer  from  it. 
He  had  seen  four  cases  of  neuralgia  resulting  from  stricture, 
three  of  which  had  been  relieved  by  division  of  the  strictures. 
He  believed  there  were  many  cases  of  neuralgia,  both  urethral 
and  reflex,  from  this  cause,  either  unrecognized  or  unrecorded. 
In  the  cases  he  had  seen,  the  neuralgic  i)ains  had  been  referred 
to  the  thigh  and  lower  extremities. 

Dr.  F.  N.  Otis  expressed  the  great  satisfaction  he  had  de- 
rived from  listening  to  the  paper.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
based  on  careful  and  intelligent  deductions,  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  seemed  entirely  warranted.  The  methods  of  operation 
were  those  which  the  speaker  had  ventured  to  advocate  and 
which  he  had  found  to  be  successful  in  his  own  practice.  He 
thought  that  as  operators  gained  experience  in  this  line  of  prac- 
tice they  would  be  led  to  do  more  rather  than  less  in  the  matter 
of  incisions.  Of  course  there  were  reasonable  limits,  but  the 
localized  band  of  adventitious  tissue  constituting  the  stricture 
should  be  divided  completely  wherever  it  might  be  situated. 
Cases  might  perhaps  exist  in  which  the  division  of  the  cicatri- 
cial tissue,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  deposit,  might  be  found 
impracticable,  but  such  cases  were  extremely  rare.  At  least 
division  of  the  stricture  should  be  made  up  to  the  full  capacity 
of  the  urethra,  having  always  in  mind  the  relation  which  the 


size  of  the  urethra  bore  to  that  of  the  penis.  This  relation 
would  he  found  for  all  practical  purposes  a  constant  one.  For 
instance,  supposing  that  tlie  penis  measured  three  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  circumference,  it  would  always  be  found  that  there 
existed  a  normal  urethra  of  thirty-two  millimetres  in  circumfer- 
ence. For  every  quarter  of  an  inch  added  to  the  circumference 
of  the  penis  there  would  be  a  corresponding  increase  of  two  milli- 
metres in  the  circumference  of  the  urethra.  This  point  would  be 
found  of  increasing  importance  to  those  who  gave  it  attention, 
and  his  experience  led  him  to  suggest  it  to  the  profession  as  a 
fact  which  might  be  accepted  without  hesitation.  As  to  curva- 
ture of  the  penis  occurring  after  operations  upon  the  urethra,  he 
had  seen  quite  a  number,  and  was  not  inclined  to  attribute  them 
to  deep  divisions.  He  thought  it  was  best  accounted  for  by  the 
gluing  together  of  the  fascia  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  or  to 
some  infarction  within  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra. 
He  had,  however,  seen  it  occur  in  cases  where  there  had  been  no 
division  of  the  fascia  surrounding  the  corpus  spongiosum.  So 
far  as  the  speaker's  experience  went,  he  had  not  found  these 
curvatures  characterized  by  permanence.  They  seldom  lasted 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks.  A  patient  might  always  be  as- 
sured that  the  condition  would  pass  off  entirely.  He  had  for 
some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  these  cases  by  massage, 
and  still  continued  to  employ  this  treatment,  but  now  performed 
with  a  sound  in  the  urethral  canal  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Hartt- 
ley.  The  oleate  of  mercury  he  had  also  used,  but,  as  this  had 
always  been  in  combination  with  other  therapeutic  agents,  he 
could  not  specify  the  exact  benetit  derived  from  its  use.  In 
cases  where  the  curvature  was  assumed  to  be  due  to  adhesions 
he  would  put  the  penis  upon  the  stretch,  when  these  adhesions 
would  sometimes  give  way  with  an  audible  snap,  some  slight 
hsemorrhage  occurring.  Some  patients  having  slight  curvature 
would,  upon  connection,  notice  a  little  bleeding,  which  would 
be  followed  by  immediate  relief  of  the  contraction.  He  thought 
the  showing  of  the  statistical  portion  of  the  author's  paper 
should  encourage  those  looking  toward  the  care  of  stricture  by 
internal  urethrotomy.  So  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  not  on 
record,  in  any  authoritative  work  on  the  subject,  a  single  case 
of  cure  by  dilatation.  They  might,  however,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  hear  evidence  to  the  contrary  from  those  who 
advocated  this  method  to  the  exclusion  of  internal  urethrotomy. 
It  was  a  most  desirable  thing  so  to  deal  with  these  strictures 
that  patients  might  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  be  released 
from  their  bondage  to  the  surgeon.  Patients  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  without  hope  of  cure,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  as  they  got  on  in  life  the  difficulty  would  augment  until  they 
sought  assistance  by  an  operation  of  grave  import  upon  impor- 
tant organs. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Stcrois  thought  that  even  with  ordinary  care  the 
operation  advocated  by  the  author  of  the  paper  was  a  dangerous 
one.  There  was  always  a  possibility  of  cutting  too  deeply,  and 
that  was  why  they  were  advised  not  to  cut  upon  the  Hoor  of 
the  canal.  The  upward  incision  was  certainly  the  only  one 
which  should  be  made,  and  even  then  the  liability  was  great  of 
making  the  incision  too  deeply.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Otis  in 
thinking  that  the  cases  of  curvature  were  in  no  way  resultants 
of  the  incisions.  In  chordee,  occurring  as  it  did  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  gouorrlicea,  there  were  no  incisions  or  infiltrations,  but 
there  was  most  decided  curvature.  He  believed  that  the  condition 
arose  from  inflammatory  processes  and  the  invasion  of  lymph 
into  the  spaces.  The  curvature,  provided  it  was  not  due  to  the 
fibrous  sheath  being  cut  through,  was  pretty  sure  to  disappear. 
Haemorrhage  was  certainly  a  source  of  danger,  and  was  often 
difficult  of  control.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Brewer  that  the  op- 
eration should  never  be  practiced  until  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms had  entirely  subsided.     Where  tedema  existed  or  where 
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pus  was  found  in  the  urine,  internal  urethrotomy  sliould  never 
be  performed,  but  the  perineal  section  must  then  be  resorted 
to.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  author  of  the  paper  advocate 
the  passing  of  sounds  the  day  followinfc  the  operation.  lie  was 
in  tlio  habit  of  leaving  this  till  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  did 
not  believe  the  chance  of  haemorrhage  was  thereby  enhanced, 
but  diminished.  Epididymitis  was  always  a  possible  complica- 
tion ;  some  patients  seemed  to  have  it  if  only  approached,  and 
some  could  not  tolerate  the  use  of  sounds  under  any  circum- 
stances. He  did  not  deem  the  passage  of  instruments  through 
the  deep  urethra  the  cause  of  epididymitis,  cystitis,  or  surgical 
fever,  and  he  did  not  see  how  the  full  benefit  of  tlie  treatment 
could  be  obtained  unless  the  instruments  were  so  passed.  Re- 
contraction  was  very  liable  to  occur,  and  was  due  to  incom- 
plete division.  He  did  not  believe  the  operation  curative, 
though  it  was  a  step  in  that  direction.  If  contraction  did  occur, 
it  would  probably  do  so  within  a  month.  The  condition  of  tlie 
urethra  behind  the  stricture  was  the  cause  of  much  mischief, 
and,  of  course,  before  this  could  be  restored  the  removal  of  the 
stricture  was  necessary;  he  doubled,  however,  if  division  of 
the  stricture  proper  was  often  effected  thoroughly.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  seen  cases  with  Dr.  Bumstead  in  which 
dilatation  had  been  resorted  to  with  perfect  success  and  with 
no  recontraction  after  ten  }ears.  The  speaker  concluded  by 
speaking  favorably  of  the  method  of  rapid  dilatation  advocated 
by  Holt. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Geester,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said  that 
he  was  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Otis  say  that  there  existed  cases  of 
stricture  in  which  complete  division  was  not  possible,  or  at 
least  not  proper.  The  terra  stricture  was,  he  thought,  used  too 
promiscuously.  A  stricture  of  the  urethra  demonstrated  four 
or  six  weeks  after  a  gonorrhoea  was  of  a  different  type  from 
that  which  had  lasted  some  thirty  years,  and,  as  regarded  the 
operation,  these  should  not  be  classed  together.  In  some  of 
these  old  cases  of  callous  stricture  the  peri  urethral  tissues,  tlie 
skin,  and  finally  the  scrotum,  would  be  found  involved,  and  it 
was  folly  to  expect  the  operation  to  cure  such  as  these,  the 
pathological  condition  of  which  he  would  compare  to  elephan- 
tiasis. He  did  not  believe  they  could  be  cured  at  all,  and  the 
best  that  could  be  done  was  to  maintain  a  moderate  caliber  of 
the  urethra  by  repeated  dilatation.  As  a  matter  of  practice  he 
advised  division,  because  it  was  the  most  rapid  method  of  cur- 
ing these  strictures,  and  this  was  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  many  patients.  He  considered  internal  urethrotomy  a  safe 
operation  if  the  cases  were  properly  selected.  He  had  never 
seen  a  case  of  serious  hemorrhage.  He  thought  the  author  of 
the  paper  made  a  mistake  in  passing  his  sounds  so  early.  It 
was  his  custom  to  observe  the  strictest  aseptic  and  antiseptic 
precautions  in  treating  these  cases,  and  he  thus  avoided  compli- 
cations such  as  cystitis.  The  speaker  then  exhibited  an  instru- 
ment which  he  had  designed  for  use  in  dividing  strictures  by 
internal  urethrotomy,  one  of  the  principal  merits  of  which  was 
the  readiness  with  which  it  could  be  taken  apart  and  cleaned. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Bangs  considered  internal  urethrotomy  a  perfectly 
safe  operation — he  meant  the  operation  as  performed  with  the 
use  of  the  Otis  instrument.  He  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Sturgis, 
who,  he  thought,  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  depth  of  the 
incision.  He  would  urge  that  the  operation  was  one  which 
should  never  be  undertaken  without  due  regard  to  the  proper 
care  of  the  patient  immediately  afterward.  He  deprecated  the 
custom  of  doing  this  operation  at  physicians'  oflices  or  at  clinics 
and  letting  the  patient  go  away  directly  afterward.  While  this 
might  bo  done  with  imi)unity  for  a  long  time,  it  was  taking 
grave  chances,  and  would  sooner  or  later  lead  to  disastrous  re- 
sults. As  to  the  best  time  for  the  introduction  of  instruments, 
he  thought  it  was  probably  within  the  tirst  twenty-four  hours, 


and  if  there  was  then  any  necessity  for  delay  it  might  be  left 
for  a  week.  He  had  seen  no  cases  where  this  plan  had  been 
followed  in  which  the  general  results  had  been  anything  but 
good,  or  in  which  any  serious  hemorrhage  had  been  caused  in 
the  urethra.  Of  course,  there  were  cases  in  which  some  discre- 
tion must  be  used.  He  considered  proper  care  of  the  urethra, 
both  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  sounds,  a  most  impor- 
tant thing. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Fuller  thought  that  all  fibrous  strictures  should 
be  cut,  though  it  was  just  as  well  to  pass  a  sound  several  times 
and  ascertain  if  the  stricture  was  dilatable  or  showed  any  tend- 
ency to  contract.  It  was  best  to  cut,  and  cut  thoroughly.  He 
thought  a  sound  ought  to  be  passed  the  day  after  the  opera- 
tion;  it  could  then  be  omitted  two  or  three  days  without  any 
trouble. 

Dr.  Hopkins  thought  that  in  many  cases  of  stricture  in  old 
men,  many  of  whom  suffered  from  chronic  inflammatioD  of  the 
bladder,  the  divulsor  should  be  used. 

Dr.  Bryant  said  he  had  had  some  experience  with  both  the 
dilatation  and  incision  of  strictures.  It  was  his  custom  to  era- 
ploy  dilatation  when  a  gleety  process  existed  or  until  the  patient 
became  tired  of  this  method  and  desired  a  more  radical  inter- 
ference ;  then,  if  the  stricture  was  of  such  a  character  as  to 
warrant  it,  he  would  operate.  He  had  been  somewhat  amused 
at  the  tenor  of  the  discussion.  Those  who  devoted  their  time 
largely  to  the  dividing  of  strictures  and  characterized  the  opera- 
tion as  a  safe  one  were  very  careful  to  caution  others  who 
might  follow  the  method.  Hjemorrhage  had  occurred  certainly 
in  his  cases,  but  whether  it  could  be  called  dangerous  hemor- 
rhage depended  upon  one's  idea  of  the  definition  of  the  term. 
The  sound,  ho  thought,  might  be  introduced  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  forty-eight  hours,  after  the  operation.  He  believed  in 
internal  urethrotomy,  but  he  did  not  believe  in  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  it. 

Dr.  Alexander  advised  the  employment  of  aseptic  treat- 
ment, by  which  he  meant  irrigation  of  the  urethra  daily  during 
the  tirst  week  after  the  operation.  It  was  his  custom  to  use 
simple  borax  solution.  The  sounds,  he  thought,  should  be 
passed  in  twenty-four  hours;  if  allowed  to  go  for  a  week  the 
meatus  was  almost  certain  to  be  found  contracted.  Hcemor- 
rhage,  he  thought,  depended  upon  where  the  urethra  was  cut; 
if  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra  was  involved  he  preferred 
the  external  operation.  Hsemorrhage  after  division  in  the  first 
four  inches  and  a  half  of  the  canal  he  considered  rare. 

Dr.  Otis  said  that,  in  the  event  of  hiemorrbage,  pressure 
should  be  made  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  cut.  Simply 
holding  a  meatus  between  the  fingers  did  not  agree  with  his  ideas 
of  arresting  hajmorrhage.  Every  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
keep  the  blood  from  being  carried  back  into  the  posterior  part 
of  the  urethra  or  into  the  bladder.  Such  bleeding  was  usually 
readily  controlled  by  the  introduction  of  a  tube  with  external 
pressure  by  a  bandage.  It  only  required  the  same  amount  of 
care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  a  surgeon  as  hreniorrhage  in 
any  other  situation. 

Dr.  Brewer  said  that,  if  the  passage  of  sounds  was  delayed, 
for  instMuce,  until  the  third  day,  it  often  caused  pain  much 
more  severe  than  if  it  was  done  earlier.  By  passing  the  in- 
strument up  to  the  bulbo-membranous  junction,  it  simply 
passed  the  point  of  division,  which  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
These  operations  were  not  intended  for  soft  chronic  strictures. 
In  the  large,  dense  strictures  complete  division  could  sometimes 
be  effected,  but  more  often  this  was  not  the  case. 

A  Bladder  Curette.— Dr.  Hopkln-s  then  exhibited  an  in- 
geniously contrived  instrument  with  which  he  had  successfully 
curetted  the  iuterniil  surface  of  the  male  bladder. 

An  Improved  Evacuator.— Dr.  Otis  showed  the  practical 
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working  of  a  very  scientifically  devised  improvement  which  he 
had  lately  perfected  upon  his  original  evaouator  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  detritus  after  the  operation  of  litholapaxy.  By 
its  use  the  objectionable  feature,  consisting  in  a  hitherto  un- 
avoidable return  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  particles  of  crushed 
stone  during  the  process  of  evacuation,  was  absolutely  and  most 
ingeniously  avoided.  The  '•  perfected  evacuator  "  consisted  of 
a  strong  glass  bulb,  two  inches  in  diameter  (the  reservoir),  into 
one  side  of  which  a  hard-rubber  tube  was  inserted,  curving 
down  to  its  lowest  part.  The  superior  end  of  this  tube  con- 
nected directly  with  the  proximal  end  of  the  evacuating  cathe- 
ter. To  the  floor  of  the  reservoir  a  strong  glass  bottle  (the  re- 
ceiver) was  connected  by  screw  threads  molded  on  the  necks  of 
the  receiver  and  reservoir  respectively  and  fitting  a  hard-rubber 
collar,  into  which  the  corresponding  screw  thread  was  cut.  On 
the  side  of  the  reservoir  opposite  tlie  tube  connecting  with  the 
evacuating  catheter  was  another  tube  of  smaller  caliber  curving 
upward  to  near  the  top  of  the  globe.  By  this  means  the  current 
was  so  directed  that  it  flowed  between  the  two  tubes,  leaving 
the  receiver  below  a  perfectly  dead  point,  and  fragments,  drop- 
ping into  it  of  their  own  weight,  remained  quietly  there  without 
the  intervention  of  traps,  strainers,  or  valves,  and,  this  part  of 
the  instrument  being  entirely  transparent,  it  was  easy  to  observe 
that  the  fragments  did  not  return  to  the  bladder.  Connecting 
with  this  tube  of  entrance  to  the  reservoir  was  a  strong  rubber 
bulb  which  in  some  form  constituted  the  power  in  all  the  mod- 
ern evaouators.  A  small  stop-cock  had  been  inserted  into  the 
end  of  this  bulb  for  convenience  in  introducing  fluid  into  the 
bladder  during  operation.  This  was  the  only  stop-cock  con- 
nected with  the  instrument,  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  was 
found  to  be  sufficient  to  retain  the  water  in  all  positions  neces- 
sary during  operation.  In  case,  howeyer,  it  became  desirable 
to  lay  the  instrument  down  on  its  side,  a  hard-rubber  plug 
had  been  added  which  fitted  the  tube  of  exit.  The  joints  of  the 
instrument  had  all  been  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  Ihey 
were  brought  tightly  against  the  glass  by  means  of  screw 
threads,  so  that  freedom  from  leakage  was  assured ;  there  was 
no  cementing  substance  to  give  out,  and  the  surgeon  could  him- 
self take  the  instrument  entirely  to  pieces,  either  for  cleansing 
or  to  replace  an  injured  part.  To  fill  the  instrument  it  was  only 
necessary  to  submerge  the  end  of  the  large  tube,  retiiove  the 
plug,  and,  by  repeated  pressures  on  the  bulb,  the  air  would  be 
replaced  by  the  fluid  ;  should  any  air  still  remain,  it  was  of  no 
))articular  import,  but  might  be  entirely  removed  by  inverting 
the  instrument,  when  the  air  would  How  into  the  receiver,  which 
could  then  be  disconnected  and  the  air  let  out  under  water. 

After  a  crushing,  the  lithrotrite  having  been  removed,  a  suit- 
able tube  was  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  whatever  fluid 
remained  allowed  to  flow  out. 

The  instrument  presented  did  not  dififer  from  the  one  pre- 
viously described  by  him  (see  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
August  24,  1889)  except  in  its  construction,  which  was  now 
such  that  the  instrument  could  be  entirely  taken  apart  and 
cleansed,  or  an  injured  part  easily  replaced  by  the  surgeon  him- 
self. One  of  tbe  great  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  all 
evacuators  had  been  the  inability  of  the  instrument-makers  to 
discover  a  cementing  substance  which  would  stand  the  changes 
of  temperature  and  moisture  to  which  these  instruments  were 
necessarily  subjected,  so  that  the  joints  in  these  instruments 
very  rapidly  worked  loose  and  caused  great  annoyance  by  leak- 
ing, if  they  were  not  rendered  entirely  useless.  In  the  present 
form  of  liis  instrument  the  speaker  had  had  the  joints  all  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  brought  lightly  against 
the  glass  by  means  of  screw  threads,  so  that  freedom  from  leak- 
age was  assured  and  there  was  no  cementing  substance  to  give 
out  at  perhaps  a  critical  moment. 
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A  Hand-boolc  of  Physical  THagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of 
Respiration  and  Heart,  and  of  Aortic  Aneurysm.  By  R.  0. 
M.  Page,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General  Medicine  and  Diseases 
of  the  Chest  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic ;  Visiting  Physician 
to  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  etc.  New  York :  .J.  II.  Vail  & 
Co.     Pp.  297. 

An  admirable  little  treatise,  convenient  in  form,  condensed 
in  matter,  printed  in  clear,  well-spaced  type  on  an  excellent 
quality  of  paper,  comprehensive  in  scope  without  prolixity, 
terse  and  definite  in  phraseology,  accurate  and  scientific  in  the 
exposition  of  anatomical  relations  and  of  signs  and  symptoms 
upon  which  physical  diagnosis  is  based,  this  addition  to  medi- 
cal literature  is  attractive  and  readable  both  to  the  student  and 
to  the  practitioner — to  the  student,  because  the  definitions  are 
clear  and  concise,  and  the  description  and  the  signification  of 
normal  and  pathological  phenomena  with  the  aid  of  which  he 
must  make  his  diagnosis  in  a  given  case  are  enunciated  in  easily 
understood  terms ;  to  the  practitioner,  because  a  glance  at  these 
systematic  pages  will  quickly  recall  to  his  mind  the  varied  data 
to  be  obtained  in  a  given  case  by  a  complete  physical  examination. 
The  drawings  in  which  the  work  abounds  are  by  Dr.  Henry 
Macdonald,  and  the  numerous  lithographs  illustrating  pulmo- 
nary and  cardiac  diseases  are  also  from  drawings  by  the  same 
gentleman. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Midwifery.     By  W. 
S.  Playfaie,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  0.  P.,  Physician-Accouch- 
eur to  H.  I.  and  R.  II.  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  ;  Professor 
of  Obstetric  Medicine  in  King's  College,  etc.     Fifth  Ameri- 
can from  the  Seventh  English  Edition.     With  Notes  and 
Additions  by  Robert  P.  HARRts,  M.  D.     With  Five  Plates 
and  Two  Hundred  and  Seven  Illustrations.     Philadelphia  : 
Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1889.     Pp.  xxv-33  to  671.     [Price,  $4.] 
Conciseness  and  clearness  characterize  this  work,  which 
ranks  among  the  best  offered  to  the  student  or  practitioner. 
The  conservatism  of  Playfair's  teachings  makes  him  a  safe  guide 
in  obstetric  procedures.     New  illustrations  have  been  added, 
and  new  short  notes,  together  with  a  comprehensive  exposition 
of  the  conservative  Osesarean  operation,  and  recent  advances  in 
the  treatment  of  exti-a-uterine  pregnancy.     The  arrangement 
and  style  give  much  in  a  small   space;  and   the  book  recom- 
mends itself  in  every  way  to  the  busy  physician  seeking  facts 
and  the  rational  conclusions  that  are  the  outcome  of  facts. 

Anatomic  topographique  du  duodenum  et  hernies  duodenales. 

Par  JoNNESoo,  prosecuteur  provisoire  de  la  Faculte,  interne 

des  h6pitaux.     Avec  13  planches   (21  figures)  hors  texle. 

Paris:  Lecrosnier  et  Bab6.     [Publications  du  Progr^s  m6di- 

cal.] 

For  any  one  who  wishes  to  make  a  very  close  study  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  duodenum  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  a  better 
work  than  this.  It  is  almost  painfully  minute  in  its  details,  very 
few  of  which,  if  any,  can  have  escaped  the  close  observation  of 
the  author.  But  it  seems  to  be  fitted  only  for  those  who  wish 
to  make  a  special  study  in  this  direction,  for  its  minuteness  ren- 
ders its  perusal  wearisome  to  a  student  or  to  an  ordinary  prac- 
titioner without  furnishing  him  sufficient  practical  information 
to  recompense  him  for  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  The 
very  rare  form  of  hernia  of  the  duodenum  is  thoroughly  de- 
scribed. Altogether  the  book  does  not  impress  one  as  being 
practical.  It  is  very  erudite  and  bears  the  impress  of  a  great 
amount  of  labor,  but  it  deals  with  a  subject  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  of  great  importance  to  the  general  practitioner. 
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William  H.  Bennett,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  etc. 
With  Three  Plates.  London;  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1889.  Pp.  ix 
to  93. 

Emergency  Notes,  What  to  do  in  Accidents  and  Sudden  Illness 
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With  Eighteen  Original  Illustrations.  New  York  :  Funk  and  Wag- 
nails,  1889.     Pp.  9  to  102. 

Hunterian  Lectures  on  Intracranial  Inflammations  starting  in  the 
Temporal  Bone  ;  their  Complications  and  Treatment.  Delivered  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  June,  1889,  by  Arthur  E.  J.  Baker, 
F.  R,  C.  S,,  Hunterian  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Pathology,  etc.  Lon- 
don: Illustrated  Medical  News  Company,  1889.     Pp.  72. 

Phymosis  in  Children,  By  J,  T.  Freeland,  M.  D.,  Bedford,  Ind. 
(Read  before  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society,  June  5,  1888.) 
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The  Bacteriology  of  Actinomycosis.— Dr.  V.  Idelson  (London  Medi- 
cal Recorder,  April  2(i,  1889)  reports  that,  at  the  third  Congress  of 
Russian  physicians,  Dr.  Nadejda  K.  Schulz  and  Dr.  M.  I.  Afanasicff 
stated  that  they  had  isolated  the  bacteria  of  actinomycosis,  they  believ- 
ing that  former  investigators  had  experimented  with  contaminated 
cultures.  After  disinfecting  the  oral  cavity  of  a  patient  the  sputum  is 
collected,  or  pus  is  taken  from  a  metastatic  abscess,  and  any  yellowish 
or  whitish  grains  picked  out  by  a  platinum  needle  and  placed  in  test 


tubes  containing  blood  serum,  beef  broth,  gelatin,  or  agar.  The  tubes 
are  kept  in  the  thermostat  from  three  to  fifteen  days  at  37'  C.  In  the 
broth  gray  round  granules  soon  appear;  on  blood  serum  the  granules 
are  yellow  ;  on  agar  and  gelatin  in  from  seven  to  nine  days  minute 
granules  appear,  like  actinomycotic  products  in  man.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope these  grains,  varying  in  diameter  from  O'l  to  1  millimetre, 
represent  a  felt-like  structure,  composed  of  interweaving  filaments  aris- 
ing from  a  common  center  and  proceeding  radially  to  a  periphery. 
They  believe  it  is  not  a  fungus,  but  a  dadothrix,  and,  on  account  of  its 
radial  arrangement,  should  be  called  actirw-dadothrix.  Actinomycosis 
has  been  produced  by  inoculating  animals  with  pure  cultures  of  actino- 
dadothrix.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  kptothrix  by  the  thick, 
straight,  non  ramifying  threads  of  the  latter,  while  dadothrix  filaments 
are  fine,  wavy,  and  dichotomizing. 

Experiments  upon  the  Tuberculous  Infection  of  Chickens. — Pro- 
fessor A,  Maffucci  (//<«/,)  made  a  solution  of  a  blood-serum  culture  of 
tubercle  bacillus  in  broth,  and  inoculated — as  a  control,  a  hen  and 
guinea-pig — eighteen  eggs.  The  guinea-pig  and  hen  died  of  tubercu- 
losis, thus  demonstrating  the  purity  of  the  culture.  In  three  weeks 
eight  eggs  hatched,  the  remaining  ten  being  either  unimpregnated  or 
without  embryo.  In  the  unimpregnated  eggs  unchanged  tubercle  ba- 
cilli were  found.  One  chick  died  thirty-six  hours  after  birth  ;  neither 
tubercle  nor  bacilli  were  found  in  its  organs.  Second  chick  emaciated, 
died  in  twenty  days;  tubercle  nodules  found.  The  third  died  on  the 
thirty-second  day,  the  fourth  on  the  fortieth  day,  the  sixth  on  the 
forty-seventh  day,  the  seventh  on  the  seventy-eighth  day,  the  eighth  in 
four  months  and  a  half — all  tuberculous.  The  fifth  died  on  the  forty- 
third  day ;  no  bacilli  found.  The  author  believes  infection  of  the  em- 
bryo takes  place  in  the  area  vasculosa,  the  virus  being  absorbed  from 
the  albumin,  and  the  liver  is  thus  first  affected. 

Diffusion  of  the  Tubercle  Bacillus  outside  the  Body. — Dr.  Cornet 
(Zeitschrift  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  v,  p.  191)  has  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments with  dust  removed  from  the  walls  of  rooms  in  private  houses 
and  public  institutions,  and  in  one  case  from  a  hotel  room,  that  had 
been  occupied  by  consumptives.  The  dust  was  taken  from  places  that 
could  not  easily  be  contaminated  by  expectoration ;  and,  dissolved  in 
sterilized  broth,  it  was  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavities  of  healthy 
animals.  In  due  course  of  time  the  animals  died  with  tuberculosis. 
He  made  a  scries  of  control  experiments  by  sterilizing  the  dust  and 
then  injecting  it;  but  tuberculosis  did  not  follow.  If,  however,  to 
the  sterilized  dust  he  added  dried  tuercular  sputum,  tuberculosis 
occurred. 

The  experiments  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  disinfecting  the 
sputum  and  effects  of  tuberculous  patients,  and  of  proper  disinfection 
of  rooms  occupied  by  them.  He  thought  this  should  be  done  by  rub- 
bing the  walls  with  bread.  Kissing  of  children  by  strangers  or  licking 
by  dogs  should  not  be  allowed.  Phthisical  mothers  should  not  nurse 
their  children,  and  wet-nurses  must  be  carefully  examined ;  cows'  milk 
should  be  taken  from  cows  inspected  by  a  physician.  Library  books 
may  be  sources  of  infection.  Second-hand  furniture,  if  purchased,  should 
be  carefully  disinfected.  Free-disinfection  ovens  should  be  established 
in  all  cities,  and  the  state  should  destroy  tuberculous  cows  and  swine. 
Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  tuberculosis  from  affected  to  healthy  persons. 

The  Disinfection  of  Faeces. — As  the  result  of  extensive  experi- 
ments with  different  lime  salts  as  germicides  for  various  micro-organ- 
'sms,  Liborius  concluded  (Zeit.  f.  Hygiene,  1887,  p.  47):  1.  In  a 
watery  solution  of  00074  to  00246  per  cent,  of  quicklime,  typhoid  and 
cholera  bacilli  were  destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  latter 
requiring  longer  time  than  the  former.  2.  In  bouillon  cultures  of  the 
cholera  bacillus  that  contained  coagulated  albumin,  and  thus  in  physi- 
cal characteristics  presented  as  unfavorable  grouml  for  the  action  of 
the  lime  as  natural  cholera  dejections,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
addition  of  0-4  per  cent,  of  purified  quicklime  or  2  per  cent,  of  crude 
quicklime  in  small  pieces  to  the  stools  would  completely  disinfect  them. 
3.  This  action  of  (luicklime  may  be  obtained  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances,  and  in  a  most  energetic  way,  if  a  clean,  pulverized  quick- 
lime is  used,  or  a  twenty-pcr-cent.  watery  solution  of  quicklime. 

An  investigation  of  the  germicidal  properties  of  certain  acids  and 
alkalies  was  subsequently  made   by   Dr.   Sbibasaburo  Kitasato  (ibid,. 
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Bd.  S,  p.  404),  the  experiments  being  made  with  the  typhus  and  cholera 
bacilli,  and  the  time  was  from  four  to  five  hours  ;  the  volumetric 
per  cent,  necessary  to  destroy  the  bacilli  is  given  in  the  following 
table : 


Sulphuric  acid 

Hydrochloric  acid 

Nitric  acid 

Sulphurous  acid 

Phosphoric  acid 

Acetic  acid 

Carbolic  acid 

Formic  acid 

Oxalic  acid 

Lactic  acid 

Citric  acid 

Tannic  acid 

Boric  acid 

Quicklime    

Caustic  potash,  or  soda 

Ammonia 

Lithium  carbonate  .  .  . . 
Potassium  carbonate  .  . 

Boron  hydrate 

Ammonium  carbonate  . 

Sodium  carbonate 

Potassium  iodide 

Potassium  bromide.. . . 
Potassium  chloride.. . . 


Typhoid. 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

•08 

■049 

■20 

•132 

■20 

•132 

■28 

■148 

■3 

■183 

■3 

•34 

•356 

■22 

•366     • 

•285 

•4 

■27 

■476 

166 

1^3 

2-7 

133 

•0966 

•1004 

•18 

■237 

■3 

•338 

•666 

•72 

■81 

1^0 

1^0 

1^3 

\-o 

142 

2-47 

3^45 

9^23 

9^23 

1037 

10^37 

12^0 

12^0 

This  table  shows  that,  excepting  sulphuric  acid,  quicklime  has  a 
stronger  germicidal  effect  than  any  acid  or  alkali,  and  that  this  effect  is 
not  shared  by  other  alkalies. 

In  order  to  determine  in  what  manner  and  form  quicklime  was  mo.st 
efficacious,  a  series  of  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  E.  Pfuhl  (ihid., 
Bd.  vi,  p.  98).  Pieces  of  lime  and  powdered  lime  were  added  to  typhoid 
dejections  in  the  volumetric  proportion  of  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  6  per  cent.  It 
required  the  latter  strength  two  hours  to  sterilize  the  dejections.  Lime- 
water  was  added  in  volumetric  per  cent,  of  ^,  1,  2,  and  3,  and  examina- 
tions were  made  in  one,  two,  five,  and  twenty-four  hours,  and  five  days ; 
with  the  first  strength  nvimerous  colonies  of  bacilli  were  found  at  each 
examination,  but  with  the  2-  and  3-per-cent.  experiments  no  develop- 
ment of  bacilli  occurred.  He  concluded  that  pieces  of  quicklime  would 
not  always  dissolve  in  the  dejections,  and  that  powdered  quicklime  was 
apt  to  form  lumps,  thus  interfering  with  the  germicidal  effect ;  but  if 
lime-water  was  used,  being  added  to  the  dejections  to  be  disinfected  and 
thoroughly  stirred  therewith  until  the  mixture  would  change  red  litmus- 
paper  to  a  pronounced  blue,  the  stools  would  soon  be  disinfected.  In 
war  times  the  quicklime  would  be  easily  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  by  the 
ton,  and  the  lime-water  prepared  in  any  vessel,  or  even  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 

Dr.  Richard  and  Dr.  Chantemesse  (Revue  d'hygiene,  .July  20,  1889) 
state  that  the  foregoing  results  were  so  unexpected  and  at  the  .■same 
time  so  valuable  in  practice  that  they  believed  it  a  duty  to  repeat  the 
experiments.  In  flat-bottomed  flasks  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  typhoid 
stools  were  introduced,  and  the  flasks  and  contents  were  sterilized  ; 
then  four  of  them  were  inoculated  with  typhoid  bacillus,  and  two 
others  with  the  bacillus  that  they  believed  caused  dysentery.  In  eight 
days  they  had  pure  cultures  of  the  typhoid  and  dysenteric  bacilli  in 
f:ecal  matter,  and  they  had  for  disinfection  purposes  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  practice.  They  added  to  the  cultures  a  cubic  centimetre  (two 
per  cent,  of  the  volume  in  each  flask)  of  a  twenty-per-cent.  solution  of 
lime,  of  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  of  a  one-percent, 
bichloride  solution,  and  one-per-cent.  bichloride  solution  with  five  per 
cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  with  a  drop  of  the  mixtures  thus  made  they 
inoculated  gelatin  tubes  in  one  half,  one,  two  and  a  half,  and  forty- 
eight  hours,  following  the  Esmarch  process.  The  typhoid  inoculations 
with  both  disinfections  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  as  well  as  chloride  of 
lime,  contained  living  germs  in  fortj'-eight  hours,  whereas  the  inocula- 
tions with  the  twenty-per-cent.  lime-water  solution  were  sterilized  in 
half  an  hour.  The  same  result  was  obtained  with  the  dysenteric  ex- 
periments. 


It  suffices  therefore,  when  it  is  necessary  to  disinfect  typhoid, 
dysenteric,  or  choleraic  stools,  to  place  therein  two  per  cent,  of  their 
volume  of  lime-water.  Closets  and  latrines  that  have  had  such  dis- 
charges thrown  into  them  may  be  disinfected  by  the  addition  of  the 
proper  per  cent,  of  lime-water. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Foote,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences for  October,  1889,  describes  a  series  of  experiments  that  he 
made  in  sterilizing  faeces,  using  a  solution  containing  corrosive  subli- 
mate, 3  ij  to  a  gallon  of  water ;  a  second  solution  containing  chlorinated 
lime,  §  iv  to  a  gallon ;  a  third,  containing  sulphate  of  iron,  3  xviij  to  a 
gallon ;  a  fourth,  containing  corrosive  sublimate,  3  ij,  tartaric  acid, 
3  X  to  a  gallon ;  a  fifth,  a  one-percent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid ; 
a  sixth,  corrosive  sublimate  3  ij,  hydrochloric  acid  3  x,  to  a  gallon  ;  a 
seventh,  a  five-per-cent.  .solution  of  carbolic  acid;  and  an  eighth,  cor- 
rosive sublimate  3  ij,  potassium  permanganate  3  ij,  to  a  gallon.  Nor- 
mal faeces,  mixed  with  two  thirds  their  bulk  of  decomposing  urine,  were 
used  as  a  test  mixture,  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  this  mixture 
being  regarded  as  equal  to  a  dejection. 

To  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  the  mixture  of  fseces 
were  added  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  the  disinfectant  to  be 
tested.  This  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  glass  rod,  filtered  through 
cotton  into  a  sterilized  flask,  and  inoculations  made  from  the  filtrate 
into  tubes  of  sterile  beef  bouillon  and  of  nutrient  gelatins.  The  results 
are  tabulated  by  the  number  of  tubes  remaining  sterile  : 


Ihour. 

4  hours. 

48  honm. 

Per  cent. 

8 
80 
30 
75 

0 

0 

Per  cent. 
25 
75 
50 
87 

0 

0 

Per  cent. 
60 

Chlorinated  lime 

Bichloride  and  tartaric  acid 

Bichloride  and  hydrochloric  acid 

50 
70 
87 
66 

50 

These  experiments  show  that,  while  chloride  of  lime  is  a  rapid  dis- 
infectant, its  results  are  less  permanent  than  those  obtained  by  using 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  hydrochloric  acid.  All  experiments  with  the 
mercury  preparations  demonstrate  that  their  disinfecting  power  increases 
with  the  time  duration  of  their  action.  The  author,  in  his  conclu- 
sions, emphasizes  the  necessity  of  using  fresh  solutions  of  chloride  of 
lime. 

Sanitaria  for  Taberculotts  Children. — Dr.  Leon  Petit,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Societe  fran9ai8e  d'hygifene  (Journal  d'hygiene,  Sept. 
5,  1889),  stated  that  a  number  of  pi'ominent  French  physicians  were 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  sanitaria  for  the  gratuitous  treat- 
ment of  poor  children.  Nine  years  ago  the  hospital  of  Villepinte  was 
estabUshed  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  young  girls,  and  now 
has  more  than  two  hundred  beds.  Unfortunately,  young  boys  are  not 
respected  by  this  disease,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  sec- 
ond asylum  for  their  reception ;  this  was  successful,  and  the  Armesson 
Hospital,  containing  forty  beds,  has  been  opened.  The  association  had 
been  offered  a  large  tract  on  the  Mediterranean,  situated  in  a  forest  of 
pines  at  the  base  of  the  Esterel  Mountains,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
convalescent  sanitarium.  He  recommends  the  establishment  of  sani- 
tary colonies  for  those  that  have  been  benefited  by  the  sanitaria,  be- 
cause to  these  children  the  cities  are  dangerous,  as  they  favor  the  re- 
appearance of  what  may,  in  outdoor  life,  become  a  latent  disease.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  association  will  succeed  in  realizing  their  ideal, 
and  the  experiment  will  be  watched  with  much  interest. 

Tuberculosis  in  Asia  Minor. — Dr.  R.  Robinson,  of  Constantinople, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Congress  for  Tuberculosis  (Comptes  ren- 
dus),  arrived  at  the  conclusions  that  tuberculosis  was  as  common  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Cappadocia  as  in  civilized  countries  ;  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  regions  recognized  that  the  disease  was  serious,  heredi- 
tary, and  contagious  ;  that  a  residence  in  a  hygienic  locality  protects 
from  the  contagion  of  tuberculosis  ;  and  that  the  most  powerful  means 
of  contagion  was  probuljly  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows,  meat  from 
such  animals  being  much  less  contagious. 

Dieinfection  of  Wells  and  the  Germ  Contents  of  Gronnd-Water. — 
Dr.  Carl  Frankel  (Zeitschrift  fur  Hygiene,  Bd.  6,  Hft.  1,  1889,  f.  23) 
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divides  the  subject  into  a  consideration  of  the  ordinary  wells  and  tube 
wells.  He  agrees  with  Plagge  in  considering  that  the  former  are  hygi- 
enic monstrosities  and  incapable  of  being  disinfected,  and  they  should 
be  everywhere  replaced  by  tubular  wells.  A  thick  pellicle  forms  in  old 
soil,  that  effectually  precludes  the  passage  of  germs  beyond  certain 
depths  (two  to  three  metres).  As  the  water  enters  the  tube  wells  ab- 
solutely free  from  micro-organisms,  the  tube  wells  in  Berlin  are  usually 
free  from  germs.  But  if  the  pellicle  just  referred  to  is  broken  at  some 
point,  or  if  the  ground  is  pebbly  or  gravelly,  allowing  the  transmission 
of  micro-organisms,  and  as  the 'chemical  constitution  of  the  water  from 
these  old  wells  is  likely  to  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  lead  to  the 
free  growth  of  microorganisms,  the  tubular  well  may  occasionally  eon- 
tain  them.  In  such  a  case  the  growth  of  micro-organisms  clings  to  the 
sides  of  the  tube.  One  method  of  disinfection  is  to  cleanse  the  sides  of 
the  tube  by  passing  a  brush  to  its  bottom  and  then  pumping  off  the 
turbid  liquid  ;  where  this  proves  inadequate,  concentrated  carbolic  and 
sulphuric  acid  should  be  dropped  into  the  tube,  and  in  one  or  two  days 
disinfection  will  be  complete.  If  lime  sliould  be  used  for  disinfection 
it  would  combine  with  the  water  to  make  mortar,  and  clog  the  well. 

The  Mortality  from  Tuberculosis  among  Nurses. — Dr.  George  Cor- 
net has  published  in  the  Zeit.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  vi.  Heft  1,  f.  64,  a  study  of 
the  mortality  rates  in  the  population  of  towns  and  cities  compared  with 
the  mortality  among  trained  nurses,  almost  75  per  cent,  of  whom  be- 
long to  religious  orders.  In  38  cloisters,  having  a  yearly  service  aver- 
aging 4,028'8  sisters,  the  aggregate  service  was  87,45U  years  during  the 
twenty-five  years  that  the  statistics  covered.  During  this  period  the 
mortality  was  2,099 ;  of  this,  1,320  deaths,  or  62'88  per  cent.,  were  from 
tuberculosis  ;  177,  or  8'23  per  cent.,  from  typhus  fever;  and  the  other 
contagious  diseases  caused  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  mortality. 

The  most  important  evidence  in  the  paper  is  on  the  contagiousness 
of  tuberculosis.  An  elaborate  table  shows  the  mortality  from  tuber- 
culosis compared  with  that  from  other  diseases,  demonstrating  that  the 
mortality  rate  of  the  former  attains  its  maximum  between  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  fortieth  years,  declining  in  the  subsequent  decennial  epochs. 
Comparing  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  among  nurses  with  that  of 
the  entire  population,  it  is  shown  that  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  the  mortality  among  the  former  class  is  six  times  greater  than  in 
the  latter ;  between  twenty  and  thirty,  it  is  over  four  and  a  half  times 
greater  among  nurses;  between  thirty  and  lorty,  it  is  almost  three 
and  a  half  times  greater.  It  is  true  that  other  contagious  diseases  ex- 
hibit the  same  increase  of  mortality  among  nurses  during  the  years 
mentioned ;  but,  as  shown  above,  their  disparity  is  small  when  com- 
pared with  tuberculosis. 

Among  nurses  the  expectation  of  life  at  the  age  of  seventeen  is  only 
19'67  years,  while  in  ordinary  life  the  expectation  at  this  age  is  4II7 
years.  At  twenty  years  the  probability  of  life  for  a  nurse  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  for  an  ordinary  person  aged  fifty-two  years. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  hospitals  varied  greatly ;  in  fifteen 
out  of  twenty-one  hospitals  tubercle  bacilli  were  found  on  the  walls  and 
furniture.  As  former  experiments  of  this  author  have  shown  the  dis- 
semination of  the  tubercle  bacilli  by  the  air,  the  excessive  mortality 
from  tuberculosis  among  nurses  would  seem  to  be  due  to  contact  and 
the  neglect  of  the  ordinary  means  that  should  be  employed  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease. 

As  his  data  are  the  first  that  have  been  compiled  on  so  extensive 
a  scale,  and  allow  a  comparison  of  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis 
among  persons  more  or  less  constantly  exposed  to  the  disease  with  the 
prevalence  of  this  disease  among  the  people  at  large,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  be  carefully  considered  by  the  members  of  the  profession 
that  still  consider  the  contagiousness  of  tuberculosis  as  a  question  xuh 
judice. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  French  Schools. — By  a  recent  regulation, 
French  school-teachers  are  required  to  notify  the  sub-prefect  of  the  de- 
partment when  a  case  of  infectious  disease  occurs  in  their  schools. 
They  are  also  required  to  forward  to  the  same  officer  a  return  of  cases 
of  epidemic  disease  that  have  appeared  during  each  quarter  ;  these  stii- 
tistics  are  eventually  forwarded  to  the  central  authorities  of  the.'5anitarv 
Deportment. 

Compulsory  Notification  of  Infectious  Disease   in  England. By 

the  recent  Infectious  Disease  Act,  that  will  soon  come  into  force  in  Lon- 


don, though  outside  of  that  metropolis  it  must  be  adopted  by  resolution 
by  each  sanitary  district,  every  medical  practitioner  is  required  to 
notify  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  district  of  the  existence  of 
any  infectious  disease  (small-pox,  cholera,  diphtheria,  membranous 
croup,  erysipelas,  the  disease  known  as  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever,  ty- 
phus fever,  typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  relapsing,  continued,  or  puerperal 
fever,  other  diseases  being  added  by  resolution  of  the  sanitary  author- 
ity and  approval  of  the  local  government  lioard)  from  which  any  pa- 
tient that  he  may  be  called  in  to  see  is  suffering.  He  is  required  to 
make  this  report  on  a  form  that  is  furnished  gi atuitously,  and  is  paid 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  notice,  unless  the  case  occurs  in  an 
institution,  when  the  fee  is  one  shilling.  A  failure  to  make  this  report 
is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  forty  shillings. 

If  the  attending  physician  is  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  dis- 
trict, he  is  allowed  the  same  fee.  The  act  applies  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land as  well  as  England  and  Wales. 

This  law  is  the  consequence  of  the  repeated  efforts  of  English  prac- 
titioners to  secure  from  the  state  the  recognition  that  the  service  ren- 
dered by  such  notification  was  entitled  to  compensation. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  utltntion  of  all  whopurpcM 
faooring  its  vrith  lommuiitcatiotis  w  respaifully  called  to  the  foUou- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  mlaided  for  pubhcalwn  under  the  head  of  "  original 
eonlributiom  "  arc  respectfully  informed  that,  in  aneptmg  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  rmderstandtng  l/iat  tlie  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  matiuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  mtiniw-rtpt  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notiftd 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (S)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specijied  issue  ;  (5)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communicilion  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  ynanuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  ti/pc-selters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  mterest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  corrcspondmce  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  iiitended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  piMication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent  informing  him  under  what  number  the  ansicer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dales  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  theij  are  received  in  lime. 

Newspapers  and  othtr  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
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ON   THE   SELF-REGULATION   OF   RESPIRATION.* 
By   S.   J.   MELTZER,   M.  D., 

NEW  YORK. 

It  is  certainl}'  a  rather  simple  experiment  to  stimulate 
the  central  end  of  the  vagus  h\  electricity  and  to  observe 
the  effect  of  this  stimulation  on  respiration;  still,  in  the  en- 
tire field  of  physiology  there  is  hardly  any  experiment  which 
has  been  so  often  repeated  and  has  given  rise  to  the  same 
amount  of  discussion.  More  than  forty  years  ago  this  ex- 
periment was  first  made  by  Traube,f  who  stated  that  during 
stimulation  respiration  was  arrested  in  the  inspiratory  phase. 
Since  that  time  hardly  a  year  has  passed  in  which  at  least 
one  investigation  of  this  subject  has  not  appeared.  Among 
the  investigators  we  find  the  most  eminent  physiologists  ; 
and  still  to-day  we  are  no  further  advanced  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  than  we  were  in  the  first  decade  of  this 
period  of  investigation.  Even  in  the  first  decade  we  find 
more  than  a  dozen  investigators  engaged  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  We  find  as  many  views  advanced  as  this  sub- 
ject permits  :  that  respiration  is  arrested  during  the  stimu- 
lation— in  inspiration,  in  expiration,  in  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration— according  to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulation. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  decade  of  this  century,  I.  Rosen- 
thal entered  the  field,  and  his  position  with  reference  to  this 
question  thenceforth  remained  the  chief  center  around  which 
most  of  the  later  investigations  rotated;  for  Rosenthal;];  had 
made  the  discovery  that  by  stimulating  one  branch  of  the 
vagus — the  laryngeus  superior — respiration  was  positively 
arrested  in  the  expiratory  phase.  He  then  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  contradictory  results  obtained  by  stimulation  of 
the  vagus  by  the  assumption  that  all  careful  stimuli  of  the 
vagus  produced  only  inspiratory  effect,  while  the  expiratory 
effects  were  caused  only  by  escape  of  the  current  to  the  la- 
ryngeus or  by  unipolar  stimuli  of  the  same  nerve.  Although 
even  after  Rosenthal's  time  many,  in  fact  most,  of  the  in- 
vestigators adopted  the  view  that  stimulations  of  the  trunk 
of  the  vagus  below  the  point  where  the  superior  laryngeus 
is  given  off  might  produce  expiratory  effects  derived  from 
the  vagus  itself  and  not  from  the  simultaneous  stimulation 
of  the  superior  laryngeus,  they  furnish  no  other  proof  than 
the  assurance  that  they  had  used  no  strong  currents  for 
the  stimulation  and  had  guarded  against  escape  of  the  cur- 
rent. Now,  when  Rosenthal,"  in  his  Neuere  Studien,  says 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  convince  himself  by  the  study 
of  these  papers  that  the  authors  had  really  avoided  all 
sources  of  error,  we  are  as  yet  without  any  means  which 
would  enable  us  to  decide  for  one  or  the  other  view. 


*  Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Physiological  Society, 
on  December  28,  1889,  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York. 

f  Traube,  Medizinal-Zeitung,  1847,  p.  20. 

:j:  Rosenthal,  Die  Athembewegungen  u.  ihre  Beziehungen  zum  Ner- 
vus  Vagus. 

»  Neuere  Studien,  DuBois-Reymond's  Archiv  fUr  Fhysiologie,  1880, 
Suppl.  Bd.,  1881. 


Some  years  ago  I  also  made  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion, not  with  the  intention  of  increasing  the  large  number 
of  investigations  by  still  another,  but  rather  in  order  to  en- 
ter upon  the  real  point  at  issue  between  Rosenthal  and  the 
other  authors.  In  the  first  place,  I  wished  to  find  some  mark 
which  would  enable  us  to  recognize  whether  the  superior  la- 
ryngeus was  stimulated  or  not ;  secondly,  to  examine  whether 
the  entire  basis  of  Rosenthal's  assumption  was  tenable.  The 
dispute  between  Rosenthal  and  the  other  authors  turns  on 
the  single  question  of  whether  in  certain  stimulations  of  the 
vagus  the  superior  laryngeus  had  been  excited  along  with  it, 
or  not.  At  the  same  time  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  when 
the  superior  laryngeus  is  stimulated  with  the  vagus,  its  effect 
must  predominate  ;  in  other  words,  if  the  vagus  and  supe- 
rior laryngeus  are  stimulated  at  the  same  time,  the  action 
of  the  latter  completely  hides  that  of  the  former,  even  when 
the  exclusive  stimulation  of  the  vagus  causes  a  pronounced 
inspiratory  standstill.  But  whence  is  the  justification  for 
this  assumption  derived  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  assumption 
of  such  a  principle  can  not  be  made  without  preceding  ex- 
perimental investigation. 

With  reference  to  the  former  point  I  believe  I  can  des- 
ignate the  reflex  of  deglutition  as  a  certain  landmark  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  recognize  clearly  whether  the  supe- 
rior laryngeus  has  been  stimulated.  Stimulation  of  the  cen- 
tral end  of  the  superior  laryngeus  produces  reflexes  of  deg- 
lutition at  least  as  promptly  as  it  affects  the  respiration. 
In  the  graphic  representation  of  respiration,  especially  by 
means  of  the  phrenograph,  the  swallowing  motions  are 
marked  on  the  tracing  as  small  inspirations.  In  the  gradual 
search  for  the  smallest  effective  stimulation  I  have  always 
been  able  to  prove  that  both  reflexes — that  of  deglutition 
and  the  influence  on  respiration — appear  with  almost  the 
same  intensity  of  the  stimulation.  If  arrest  of  e-xpiration 
is  obtained  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  frequent  deglutition-marks  furnishes  a  criterion 
whether  the  superior  laryngeus  has  been  stimulated  along 
with  it  or  not.  I  said  "  frequent  deglutition-marks,"  be- 
cause isolated  acts  of  deglutition  are  also  produced  by  the 
vagus  itself;  but  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  bears  no 
relation  to  that  caused  by  the  laryngeus.  For  instance,  if 
the  superior  laryngeus  or  the  vagus  is  stimulated  for  ten 
seconds,  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  former  about  ten  marks 
of  deglutition,  while  in  the  case  of  the  latter  one  or  at  most 
two  are  produced,  and  even  these  only  when  the  stimulation, 
is  intense.  By  studying  the  graphic  curves  of  other  authors, 
and  chiefly  by  personal  investigations,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  convince  myself  positively  by  the  above-mentioned  cri- 
terion that  the  expiratory  effect  in  stimulation  of  the  vagus 
is  due  to  the  latter,  and  not  to  escape  of  the  current  to  the 
superior  laryngeus. 

As  to  the  second  point,  I  shall  here  but  briefly  state 
that  I  have  made  many  stimulations  of  the  vagus  alone,  as 
well  as  of  the  superior  laryngeus  alone,  and  of  both  nerves 
together,  and  that  the  result  has  been  that  when  stimula- 
tions of  the  vagus  produced  an  absolute  inspiratory  stand- 
still, simultaneous  stimulation  of  the  superior  laryngeus 
showed  no  additional   influence,  except  the  appearance  of 
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deglutition-marks  on  the  tracing  representing  the  inspiratory 
standstill.  The  manifold  details  of  these  investigations 
will  be  reported  fully  in  another  place.  I  have  cited  the 
preceding  experiments  only  in  order  to  show  that  in  speak- 
ing of  our  experiences  with  stimulation  of  the  vagus  we 
need  no  longer  fear  the  escape  of  the  current  to  the  supe- 
rior laryngeus. 

What  I  intend  to  relate  chiefly  in  this  connection  is  my 
experience  with  strong  electrical  stimulations  of  the  vagus 
and  the  significance  of  these  results  for  normal  respiration. 
In  the  last  few  decades  hardly  any  strong  stimulations  of 
the  vagus  have  been  attempted  for  fear  of  the  escape  of  the 
current.  As  I  no  longer  feared  this  escape,  I  have  made 
such  strong  stimulations  systematically.  The  results,  I  be- 
lieve, are  worthy  of  reporting,  but,  in  order  to  make  them 
understood,  it  will  be  best  to  report  first  some  of  my  expe- 
riences with  stimulation  of  the  vagi  by  means  of  weak  and 
medium  strong  currents.  I  shall  therefore  refer  to  them 
briefly. 

All  the  animals  I  experimented  with  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups.  In  those  of  the  first  group,  pronounced 
inspiratory  efl^ects  have  been  obtained  with  both  weak  and 
medium  strong  currents.  In  those  of  the  second  group  it 
was  possible  to  produce  with  weak  currents  an  expiratory 
influence;  with  medium  strong  currents,  a  more  or  less 
varying  intermediate  position.  In  those  of  the  third 
group,  only  pronounced  expiratory  standstill  could  be 
produced,  whether  the  currents  were  weak  or  of  moderate 
intensity.  Both  the  inspiratory  and  the  expiratory  effects 
showed  a  certain  after-effect  when  the  stimulation  had 
ceased;  but  the  inspiratory  after-effect  was  incomparably 
more  pronounced  than  the  expiratory  after-effect,  with  ref- 
erence both  to  intensity  and  to  duration  ;  with  the  strength 
of  the  stimulation,  intensity  and  duration  increased  in  both 
after-effects,  but  most  markedly  in  the  inspiratory  variety. 

But  it  is  different  with  strong  stimulations.  No  matter 
how  the  individuals  may  vary  with  reference  to  stimulation 
of  weak  or  moderate  intensity,  they  will  react  nearly  alike 
to  strong  stimulation.  The  degree  of  intensity  of  stimula- 
tion may  vary  considerably  in  different  individuals,  but  if 
we  gradually  increase  the  strength  of  the  current  we  shall 
be  sure  to  reach  an  intensity  by  which  a  positive  expiratory 
effect  will  be  produced,  even  in  such  individuals  in  whom 
weaker  currents  caused  a  pronounced  inspiratory  effect. 
The  expiratory  effects  consist  partly  in  passive  and  partly 
in  active  expirations.  These  expiratory  effects  bear  a  special 
characteristic  in  that  after  cessation  of  the  stimulation  but 
little  can  be  seen  of  an  expiratory  after-effect ;  on  the  con. 
trary,  a  characteristic  inspiratory  after-effect  soon  manifests 
itself  in  such  a  way  as  if  during  stimulation  there  had  been, 
not  an  expiratory,  but  an  inspiratory  influence. 

The  appearance  of  the  passive  expiration  admits  of  two 
interpretations — either  during  the  expiratory  arrest  there  is 
with  the  active  expiration  a  relaxation  of  the  inspiratory 
muscles,  or  else  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  likewise  con- 
tracted during  the  stimulation,  but  they  are  overpowered  by 
the  stronger  expiratory  muscles.  In  order  to  clear  up  this 
doubt,  I  have  divided  the  spinal  cord  at  the  point  where 
the  cervical  medulla  joins  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  cord. 


whereby  the  expiratory  muscles  are  almost  completely  ex- 
cluded. If  the  inspiratory  muscles  were  likewise  excited 
during  the  stimulation  and  prevented  from  manifesting 
themselves  merely  by  the  expiratory  muscles,  then  an  in- 
spiratory effect  alone  could  be  apparent  during  the  stimula- 
tion after  exclusion  of  the  expiratory  muscles.  But  this 
was  not  the  case.  Even  after  division  of  the  spinal  cord 
there  occurred  during  the  stimulation  only  a  simple  expira- 
tory standstill  which  was  absolutely  free  from  active  expi- 
rations ;  after  cessation  of  the  stimulation,  an  inspiratory 
after-effect  ensued  as  usual.  Hence  proof  is  furnished  that 
during  strong  stimulation  the  inspiratory  muscles  relax,  are 
inhibited,  and  still  after  cessation  of  the  stimulation  we 
observe  an  inspiratory  after-effect  as  if  the  inspiratory  mus- 
cles during  stimulation  had  been  excited  instead  of  inhib- 
ited. 

Conditions  similar  to  this  we  have  just  demonstrated  in 
strong  stimulation  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  are  to  be  seen 
likewise  in  the  influence  of  expansion  of  the  lung  on  respi- 
ration. It  is  well  known  that  Bering  and  Breuer  *  have 
shown  that  inflation  of  the  lung  interrupts  inspiration. 
Gad  and  Wegelef  have  subsequently  demonstrated  by  di- 
vision of  the  spinal  cord  that  the  interruption  of  the  in- 
spiration indicates  a  relaxation,  a  genuine  inhibition,  of 
the  inspiratory  muscles.  Furthermore,  Henry  Head  \  has 
reported  the  following  with  reference  to  the  after-effects  of 
expansion  of  the  lungs  :  Expansions  of  brief  duration  cause 
an  inhibition  of  the  inspiratory  muscles ;  this  inhibition  has 
a. short  after-effect  which  Head  terms  "positive."  Pro- 
longed expansions,  on  the  other  hand,  after  cessation  have 
a  strong  inspiratory  or,  as  Head  calls  it,  •'  negative"  after- 
effect— that  is  to  say,  after  cessation  of  the  expansion  the 
expiratory  standstill  changes  into  an  inspiratory  one.  Head 
makes  a  similar  statement  with  reference  to  the  effects  of 
pulmonary  collapse,  which,  however,  do  not  interest  us  in 
this  place.  Therefore  a  prolonged  expansion  of  the  lung 
during  its  continuance  causes  a  genuine  inhibition  of  respi- 
ration ;  but  after  cessation  of  the  expansion  an  inspiratory 
after-effect  follows  in  the  same  manner  we  have  demon- 
strated for  strong  stimulation  of  the  vagus.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  "  negative  "  after-effect ;  how  is  it  brought 
about?  The  following  reflection  seems  to  me  apt  to  throw 
sufficient  light  upon  the  question  : 

We  have  seen  that  expansion  of  the  lung,  as  well  as 
irritation  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  causes  relaxation  of  the 
inspiratory  muscles,  inhibition  of  inspiration.  This  inhibi- 
tion is  a  genuine  one — that  is  to  say,  the  inspiratory  im- 
pulses, while  still  in  the  center,  are  prevented  from  passing 
to  the  motor  nerves.  Hence  the  vagus  contains  fibers 
which  cause  an  inhibition  of  inspiration  by  certain  stimuli. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that,  at  least  in  a 
number  of  individuals,   medium   strong   and   weak   stimuli 


*  Bering  und  Breuer,  Sitzimgsberichte  der  Wiener  Aeadeniie,  Bd. 
Ivii. 

t  Wegele,  Uebcr  die  centrale  Niitur  der  refleetoiischcn  Athenihem- 
mung.  Verhandlimgen  der  physikalisch-medieiii.  Gesellschaft  zu  Wiirz- 
burg,  n.  F.,  Bd.  xvli. 

I  Henry  Head,  On  the  Regulation  of  Respiration,  Journal  of  Physi- 
ology, vol.  X. 
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can  positively  produce  inspiratory  effects.  Let  us  for  the 
present  keep  in  view  the  latter  individuals.  For  these,  then, 
we  are  forced  to  assume  that  their  vagi  contain  two  kinds 
of  fibers — those  whose  stimulation  causes  inspirations,  and 
others  whose  stimulation  inhibits  inspiration.  This  latter 
kind  of  fibers  may  he  compared  with  the  inhibitory  fibers 
of  the  vagus  for  the  movements  of  the  heart.  Both  sup- 
press impulses  to  action.  The  inspiratory  fibers  may,  fur- 
thermore, be  compared  with  the  nervi  accelerantes  of  the 
heart.  Both  augment  or  strengthen  impulses  to  action. 
Similar  opposing  factors,  as  in  the  heart,  are  known  also  in 
other  functions — for  instance,  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
submaxillary  glands.  Here  the  chorda  tympani  acts  as  the 
inhibitory  nerve,  and  the  sympathetic  is  compared  with  the 
accelerans.  For  the  various  nerves  which  suppress  motion 
we  have  a  common  name — "  inhibitory  nerves."  I  sliould 
like  to  use  in  like  manner  a  common  term  for  the  various 
nerves  which  increase  motion,  and  call  them  "nerves  of  ac- 
tion." The  vagus,  therefore,  contains  for  inspiration  nerves 
of  action  and  inhibition. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  relations  of  both  kinds  of 
nerves  in  the  mechanism  of  the  heart,  as  studied  by 
Schmiedeberg,*  H.  P.  Bowditch,t  and  N.  Baxt.J  When 
both  vagus  and  accelerans  are  stimulated,  the  effect  of  the 
vagus  alone  is  observable  during  stimulation.  Even  when 
the  vagus  is  stimulated  with  strong  currents  and  the  ac- 
celerans with  weak  ones,  the  effect  of  the  latter  nerve  during 
stimulation  is  not  in  the  least  perceptible.  The  vagus, 
however,  possesses  only  a  short  after-effect,  while  that  of  the 
accelerans  is  very  prolonged.  If  the  simultaneous  stimula- 
tion of  both  nerves  is  simultaneously  terminated,  the  after- 
effect of  the  accelerans  manifests  itself  in  a  manner  as 
if  the  latter  alone  had  been  stimulated  during  the  entire 
time.  It  is  concluded  from  this  that  the  vagus  is  not  able 
either  to  destroy  the  impulses  which  are  produced  by  the 
stimulation  of  the  accelerans  or  to  suppress  their  further 
development;  only  the  transition  of  these  impulses  to  the 
motor  mechanism  of  the  heart  is  prevented.  The  vagus 
having  no  long  after-effect,  the  impulses  of  the  accelerans 
stimulation  which  are  further  developed  in  the  center  make 
themselves  felt  by  their  long  after-efl^ect.  I  shall  only  add 
quite  briefly  that,  according  to  the  investigations  of  M.  v. 
Frey,*  analogous  relations  obtain  between  the  chorda  tym- 
pani and  the  sympathetic.  Only  the  condition  is  reversed 
in  so  far  that  here  the  nerve  of  action,  the  sympathetic, 
predominates  ;  and,  furthermore,  the  absolute  predominance 
of  one  nerve  over  the  other  during  stimulation  is  found 
solely  when  maximal  stimulation  for  both  nerves  is  em- 
ployed. In  submaximal  stimulation  the  effect  is  rather  a 
resultant  of  both  modes  of  action. 

If  now  we  attempt  to  apply  the  above-described  experi- 
ences to  the  nerves  of  action  and  inhibition  for  inspiration, 
we  find  that  the  results  may  be  interpreted  quite  naturally 
in  the  sense  of  the  relation  of  the  cardiac  nerves,  with  the 
exception  that  this  applies  only  to  maximal  stimuli — in  this 


*  Schmiedeberg,  Arbeiten  der  physiologischen  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig, 


f  Bowditoh,  idem,  1873. 
"  M.  V.  Frey,  idem,  1876. 


X  Baxt,  idem,  1875. 


respect,  exactly  as  in  the  nerves  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 
The  nerve  fibers  which  inhibit  inspiration  have  but  a  very 
brief  after-eftect,  while  that  of  the  fibers  of  action  for  in- 
spiration is  prolonged.  On  maximal  stimulation  of  the 
trunk  of  the  vagus — that  is  to  say,  of  both  kinds  of  fibers 
simultaneously — the  inhibitory  fibers  predominate  ;  hence, 
during  stimulation  we  observe  only  an  expiratory  effect. 
With  cessation  of  the  stimulation,  however,  we  see  a  strong 
inspiratory  after-effect,  as  if  only  the  nerves  of  action  had 
been  excited  during  the  stimulation.  This  phenomenon 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  after-effects  of  simul- 
taneous stimulation  of  the  vagus  and  accelerans,  and  ob- 
viously has  the  same  meaning.  The  impulses  which 
have  been  produced  by  simultaneous  stimulation  of  the 
fibers  of  action  for  inspiration  are  prevented  by  the  in- 
hibitory fibers  only  in  their  transition  to  the  muscles  of  in- 
spiration, but  they  have  not  been  destroyed  ;  for  this  reason 
the  prolonged  after-effects  of  these  inspiratory  impulses  may 
be  manifested  after  cessation  of  the  stimuli  (and  thus  after 
cessation  of  the  predominance  of  the  inhibitory  fibers,  to- 
gether with  their  brii^f  after-effects). 

I  think  the  analogy  with  the  mechanism  of  the  heart  is 
obvious,  and  the  explanation  given  for  the  "  negative " 
after-effect  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  unassailable. 

But  we  can  also  conclude,  wherever  we  find  after  an  ex- 
piratory arrest  an  inspiratory  after-effect,  that  inspiratory 
fibers  are  present  in  the  trunk  and  have  been  likewise  stimu- 
lated in  a  latent  manner.  But,  as  we  have  demonstrated  in 
all  animals  under  strong  stimulation,  such  an  inspiratory 
after-effect  following  an  expiratory  inhibition,  we  may  con- 
clude that  both  kinds  of  nerves  exist  in  the  vagus  of  all 
animals. 

The  conception  here  explained  also  disposes  of  a  dis- 
tinction, attempted  by  Heidenhain,*  between  inhibition  of 
the  heart  and  many  other  genuine  inhibitions.  Heidenhain 
believes  with  others  that  in  cardiac  inhibition  the  latter 
does  not  destroy  the  opposite  impulses,  but  only  prevents 
their  transition  to  the  motor  mechanism.  In  many  other 
inhibitions,  among  which  Heidenhain  includes  inhibition  of 
respiration,  the  opposing  impulses  are  destroyed.  By  the 
correct  analysis  of  the  inspiratory  aftereffect  I  believe  the 
proof  is  furnished  that  respiratory  inhibition  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  opposing  impulses  as  in  the  case  of  cardiac 
inhibition. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  set  forth  in  detail  that 
the  same  explanation  which  has  been  given  above  of  the 
phenomena  resulting  from  strong  stimulation  of  the  trunk 
of  the  vagus  applies  without  any  modification  to  Head's 
experience  with  expansion  of  the  lung.  The  latter  stimu- 
lates at  the  same  time  both  the  inspiratory  and  the  in- 
hibitory fibers.  The  effects  of  the  latter  are  exclusively 
manifested  during  the  stimulation,  but  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
pansion the  long  after-effect  of  the  inspiratory  fibers  be- 
comes fully  evident.  The  expression  "  negative  after-effect  " 
applied  by  Head  to  the  above-mentioned  after-effect,  there- 
fore, is  not  quite  suitable,  since  the  latter  is  a  positive  after- 


*  Heidenhain,  Untersuchungcn  iiber  den  Einfluss  des  Nv.  Vagus  auf 
die  Herzthatigkeit,  Pfluger's  Archiv  f.  d.  ges.  Physiologie,  Bd.  xxvii. 
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efifect  from  the  stimulation  of  the  inspiratory  fibers  which 
runs  a  latent  course. 

The  view  here  advanced  that  the  vagus  of  respiration 
possesses  two  kinds  of  nerves  bearing  a  similar  relation  to 
each  other  as  that  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  cardiac- 
nerves,  might  assist  us  in  completing  the  theory  of  sclf- 
legulation  (^Selbststeuerunff)  of  respiration  in  a  natural  and 
satisfactory  manner.  It  is  well  known  that  Hering  and 
Breuer,  who  discovered  the  inhibitory  influence  of  expan- 
sion of  the  lung  on  inspiration,  made  an  additional  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  collapse  of  the  lung  produced  an  in- 
spiration. They  therefore  advanced  the  theory  that  the 
rhythm  of  normal  respiration  was  effected  by  a  sort  of  self- 
regnlation.  Inspiration  expands  the  lung,  thereby  causing 
an  interruption  of  the  inspiration — that  is  to  say,  an  exj)ira- 
tion ;  with  this  the  lung  collapses,  and  this  agsdn  produces 
the  inspiration,  which  causes  another  expiration,  etc.  Al- 
though the  fundamental  facts  on  which  this  theory  is  based 
have  not  been  disputed,  it  has  not  been  clear  to  anybody 
that  expansion  of  the  lung  should  be  a  specific  stimulus  for 
inhibition,  and  pulmonary  collapse  another  one  for  inspira- 
tion. Altogether,  the  view  has  found  few  adherents  that  col- 
lapse of  the  lung  forms  an  additional  stimulus.  Gad,*  there. 
fore,  has  accepted  this  reflex  theory  only  for  the  inhibition 
of  inspiration.  For  the  production  of  inspiration.  Gad  seeks 
the  cause  in  a  center  in  which  a  constant  inspiratory  stimu- 
lus resides.  Thus  the  inspiration  is  said  to  start  from  the 
center,  and  the  inhibition  of  this  inspiration  is  to  be  effected 
by  reflex  from  the  lungs.  Heuee  the  inspiratory  nerve 
fibers  which  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  vagus  find  no  applica- 
tion in  Gad's  theory,  and  this  alone  speaks  sufficiently 
against  this  hypothesis. 

According  to  the  view  above  set  forth,  I  believe  I  am 
able  to  formulate  a  theory  of  respiration  which  is  free  from 
both  objectionable  features.  In  the  first  place,  I  assume  that 
both  fibers — those  producing  and  those  inhibiting  inspira- 
tion— equally  participate  in  the  production  of  the  rhythm. 
But  I  do  not  assume  that  both  kinds  of  fibers  are  excited 
by  particular  specific  stimuli.  I  simply  mean  to  introduce 
the  long  after-effect  of  the  inspiratory  fibers  as  a  factor  in 
the  mechanism.  We  have  above  made  it  plausible  enough 
that  during  strong  stimulation  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  or 
during  expansion  of  the  lung,  both  kinds  of  fibers  are  equally 
excited,  and  that  in  this  the  effect  of  the  inhibitory  nerves 
predominates ;  but  that  after  cessation  of  the  stimulation 
the  long  after-effect  of  the  inspiratory  nerve  is  manifested, 
precisely  as  in  the  cardiac  nerves.  Thus  I  believe  that  nor- 
mal respiration,  too,  is  effected  according  to  the  principle 
just  explained.  Inspiration  expands  the  lung,  thereby 
stimulating  both  the  inspiratory  and  the  inspiration-inhibit- 
ing nerve  fibers.  But  during  stimulation  and  for  a  very 
short  time  after  cessation  of  the  expansion  the  inhibiting 
effects  alone  are  manifested ;  thereby  inspiration  is  inter- 
rupted, and  an  ex])iration,  a  collapse  of  the  lungs,  follows. 
But  since,  with  the  cessation  of  pulmonary  expansion,  the 
given  stimulus  disappears,  and  the  after-effect  of  the  inhibit- 


*  Giitl,  Die   Rcgulirung  dei'  iiDiiiiiilp 
Airhiv  f.  Ph.vsiologie,  1880. 
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ing  fibers  is  of  but  short  duration,  the  latent  inspiratory  im- 
pulses prevail,  owing  to  their  long  after-effect,  and  cause  an 
inspiration.  This  again  establishes  an  expansion  of  the 
lung  and  thereby  an  expiration,  etc.  The  respiratory  pause 
is  probably  due,  as  above  indicated,  to  the  slight  after-effect 
of  the  inhibitory  nerves,  which  seems  to  be  somewhat 
lengthened  with  the  degree,  and  within  certain  limits  also 
with  the  duration  of  the  expansion.  The  degree  of  expan- 
sion which  is  able  to  act  as  a  stimulus,  and  especially  pro- 
duce an  inhibition  of  respiration,  may  vary  in  different  ani- 
mals. But  this  pertains  to  the  minor  details  which  I  shall 
not  enter  upon  more  fully  in  this  place.  I  shall  add  only 
the  following  explanatory  remark.  It  might  appear  strange 
that  a  comparatively  slight  expansion,  such  as  occurs  in 
normal  inspiration,  should  suffice  to  act  as  a  stimulus  for 
both  kinds  of  nerves,  seeing  that  we  obtain  such  an  effect 
from  the  nerve  trunk  only  by  maximal  stimuli.  In  reply,  I 
may  state  that  the  relation  of  the  surface  of  the  lung  to  the 
trunk  of  the  vagus,  with  reference  to  the  respiratory  reflex, 
is  about  the  same  as  in  the  well-known  relation  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  to  the  nerve  trunks  with  reference  to  gen- 
eral reflexes.  In  this  respect  we  know,  from  Marshall  Hall, 
Volkmann,  and  others,  that,  in  order  to  produce  regular 
general  reflexes,  much  stronger  stimuli  are  required  for 
stimulation  of  the  nerve  trunk  than  for  stimulation  of  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  And  indeed  it  is  no  unreasonable 
assumption  to  look  upon  the  surface. of  the  lung  as  a  periph- 
eral organ  for  the  respiratory  reflexes. 
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THE   TREATMENT   OF   CEOUP.* 

By    a.    brothers,   M.  D., 
pnrsiciAN  TO  children's  department,  out-door  bureau  of  keuef, 

bellevue  hospital. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  practicing  physician,  croup  may 
be  regarded  as  a  form  of  acute  laryngeal  stenosis  tending 
to  produce  death  by  suffocation.  It  excludes  those  cases  in 
which  the  disturbance  is  due  to  oedema  simply,  to  tumors 
intralaryngeal  or  extralaryngeal,  or  to  cases  of  chronic  pro- 
gressive stenosis  due  to  carcinoma,  tuberculosis,  or  syphilis. 
It  may  be  due  to  (1)  a  simple  catarrhal  laryngitis;  (2)  it 
may  originate  in  a  croupous  bronchitis,  and  invade  the 
larynx  by  extension  upward  ;  (3)  it  may  begin  as  a  diph- 
theritic laryngitis,  or  occur  in  connection  with  diphtheria 
of  the  nose,  tonsils,  or  pharynx.  Whether  all  cases  of 
croup  are  contagious  or  not  will  not  enter  into  the  domain 
of  this  paper,  although  it  is  ray  practice  to  isolate  these 
cases  from  the  beginning  and  treat  them  as  though  conta- 
gious. 

Is  there  a  prophylactic  or  preventive  treatment  of 
croup?  In  children  who  have  frequent  attacks  of  diphthe- 
ria, Caille  has  recommended  systematic  dental  supervision, 
with  regular  daily  cleansing  of  the  teeth  and  mouth.  These 
same  rules  may  be  applied  in  families  in  which  croup  has 
shown  itself.     It  is  well,  likewise,  to  cure  the  too  frequently 


*  Read  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  De- 
cember 4,  1889. 
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observed  cases  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh  in  young  children, 
which,  in  the  poorer  classes  especially,  are  allowed  to  run 
their  course  unchecked.  A  daily  nasal  syringing  with  a 
mild  saline  solution  is  sufficient.  Lastly,  perform  only  ne- 
cessary operations  on  the  tongue,  tonsils,  and  month  during 
the  winter  months,  for  every  such  wound  ma}-  be  the 
starting-point  of  a  diphtheritic  process  which  may  terminate 
in  croup. 

The  treatment  of  croup  proper  divides  itself  into  the 
three  classes  referred  to  in  the  beginning.  The  first  class 
includes  the  cases  of  simple  catarrhal  laryngitis.  These 
cases  begin  suddenly,  usually  in  the  night,  with  a  dry,  me- 
tallic, barking  cough,  hoarseness,  fever  ranging  between 
101°  and  105°  F.,  and  rapid  heart  action,  and  are  usually  as- 
sociated with  a  catarrh  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  In  some  in- 
stances the  dyspnoea  may  be  very  alarming.  These  cases 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  signs:  (1)  absence 
in  most  cases  of  marked  dyspnoea  or  retraction  of  chest 
walls;  (2)  absence  of  diphtheria  in  the  nose  or  throat;  (3) 
presence  of  a  general  bronchitis,  for  they  are  often  only  an 
upward  extension  of  a  bronchial  inflammation ;  (4)  pres- 
ence usually  of  marked  fever.  These  cases  do  well  under  a 
mild  emetic — such  as  syrup  of  ipecac,  wine  of  antimony,  or 
subsulphatc  of  mercury.  After  vomiting,  I  order  steam, 
bichloride  of  mercury,  chlorate  of  potassium,  tincture  of 
chloride  of  iron,  and  warm  applications  to  the  throat  and 
chest.  If  the  fever  is  high,  I  give  antipyretics.  When  the 
dyspncea  is  unusually  intense,  a  hot  general  mustard  bath 
or  operative  interference  may  be  called  for.  As  the  laryn- 
geal trouble  abates,  the  bronchitis  usually  has  to  be  attended 
to  for  some  time  longer. 

The  second  class  of  cases  includes  those  in  which  the 
croupous  process  begins  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  extends 
upward.  This  condition  is  known  as  fibrinous  bronchitis, 
or  ascending  croup.  According  to  Jacobi,  it  is  a  very  rare 
disease,  but  I  certainly  have  met  quite  a  number  of  cases, 
and  believe  them  to  be  not  at  all  infrequent.  At  the  be- 
ginning these  cases  simulate  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis, 
but,  day  by  day,  the  child  becomes  sicker,  the  larynx  be- 
comes involved,  and  the  picture  of  croup,  with  its  horrible 
attempts  to  force  air  through  narrow  air-tubes,  presents. 
Violent  attacks  of  coughing  may  be  followed  by  the  expec- 
toration of  membrane,  which  at  once  clears  the  diagnosis. 
In  this  variety  of  croup  the  prognosis  is  very  gloomy, 
.lacobi  saved  a  patient  by  putting  him  into  the  bath  room 
and  keeping  him  in  an  atmosphere  opaque  with  steam. 
Where  this  is  not  practicable,  steam  from  slaking  lime  or 
croup  kettles  is  indicated.  An  occasional  vomit  can  do  no 
harm  and  may  loosen  membrane.  Flaxseed  to  the  neck 
and  chest,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  free  stimulation  are 
indicated.  When  the  stenosis  becomes  threatening,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  operate,  although  these  cases  offer  very  poor 
chances  of  ultimate  recovery.  In  intubating,  use  small  tubes, 
so  that  they  may  be  readily  coughed  out,  allowing  detached 
casts  to  follow.  But  tracheotomy  seems  to  offer  better 
chances  in  these  cases.  One  patient  of  mine  got  well  after 
intubation  ;  another  died  before  the  coughedout  tube  could 
be  reintroduced ;  several  others  died  in  terrible  agonies 
while  wearing  tubes,  which,  as  subsequently  determined. 


were  not  occluded.  In  a  case  of  this  sort  Caille  recently 
saved  a  girl  of  twelve  years  by  tracheotomy,  and  Huber 
lost  one  at  the  eleventh  hour,  after  the  O'Dwyer  tube  had 
been  expelled  and  reinserted  quite  a  number  of  times. 

Cases  of  pure  diphtheritic  croup  may  begin  and  remain 
as  a  local  affection  of  the  larynx,  or  may  occur  with  patches 
in  the  nose  or  on  the  pharynx  and  tonsils.  When  the  case 
begins  with  membrane  in  the  laryn.x,  the  diagnosis  from 
simple  catarrhal  croup  is  often  difficult  or  impossible.  If 
the  fever  is  high,  the  probability  is  more  strongly  in  favor 
of  catarrhal  croup  and  the  prognosis  is  better.  Where  the 
fever  is  low,  or  where  there  is  diphtheria  in  the  throat, 
family,  or  house,  or  where  the  child  is  subject  to  repeated 
attacks  of  diphtheria,  the  case  is  probably  diphtheritic. 
Whether  diphtheritic  or  not,  I  believe  that  delay  is  inex- 
cusable. With  the  first  evidence  of  croupy  cough  I  at  once 
put  these  children  on  large  doses  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
as  I  shall  hereafter  describe,  and  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed 
the  cough  entirely  disappear  in  twenty-fonr  hours.  Of 
course,  where  the  case  progresses  from  bad  to  worse,  with 
increasing  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis,  operative  interference  by 
intubation  of  the  larynx  is  required,  and,  where  no  compli- 
cations exist  or  develop,  is  followed  by  the  most  favorable 
results. 

The  diphtheritic  laryngitis  may  follow  nasal  diphtheria. 
Where  this  is  present,  disinfection  of  the  nasal  canals  is  ur- 
gently indicated.  Even  where  membrane  is  not  visible  the 
nose  ought  to  be  disinfected  in  laryngeal  diphtheria,  for  the 
original  focus  may  be  deeply  located  in  the  posterior  nares, 
and  only  syringing  will  reach  it.  As  soon  as  the  laryngeal 
symptoms  develop,  at  once  resort  to  the  use  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  intubate  the  larynx.  The 
glands,  however,  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  apt  to  be  in- 
volved by  direct  infection  from  the  nose,  and  with  this  the 
entire  circulation  is  apt  to  become  poisoned.  These  patients, 
therefore,  tend  to  succumb  to  general  sepsis,  and  require  the 
utmost  stimulation. 

In  cases  where  the  diphtheritic  laryngitis  supervenes 
on  a  tonsillar  or  pharyngeal  diphtheria,  it  is  my  practice 
to  at  once  resort  to  the  bichloride  of  mercury.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  not  disinfecting  the  nose  and 
giving  bichloride  of  mercury  before  the  larynx  is  invaded. 
We  all  know  how  mild  tonsillar  diphtheria  usually  is,  but 
occasionally  the  process  extends  to  the  pharynx  and  poste- 
rior nares,  the  submaxillary  glands  enlarge,  and  general 
sepsis  supervenes;  or  the  process  jumps  to  the  larynx, 
and  croup  develops.  Therefore  it  is  well  not  to  regard 
these  cases  too  lightly.  Occasionally  in  these  children  an 
emetic  is  indicated  if  the  condition  of  the  heart  is  good. 
These  cases,  however,  tend  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
operative  interference  may  become  imperative.  These  are 
generally  favorable  cases  for  intubation,  if  the  diphtheritic 
process  has  not  extended  too  far  downward.  Local  brush- 
ing must  be  stopped,  for  fear  of  bringing  out  the  tube  too 
soon,  although  the  atomizer,  steam,  nasal  injections,  warm 
applications,  stimulants,  potash-and-iron  mixture,  and  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  should  be  kept  up.  In  case  membrane 
has  formed  in  the  trachea,  there  is  a  risk  of  pushing  it  in 
front  of  the  tube,  thus  expediting  a  fatal  termination,  or  a 
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fresh  diphtheritic  process  may  be  lighted  up  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube,  or  death  may  follow  futile  attempts  to  in- 
troduce the  tube,  or  a  broncho-pneumonia  may  make  its 
appearance  after  the  operation — the  so-called  "  Schinck- 
pneumonie." 

After  this  rapid  review  of  the  various  phases  of  croup, 
with  their  respective  indications  for  treatment,  I  will  now 
describe  more  in  detail  the  various  measures  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded. 

Among  the  general  measures  in  the  treatment  of  croup, 
steam  ranks  high.  If  the  patient  can  be  placed  in  a  small 
room  and  the  air  kept  opaque  with  steam,  this  would  be 
ideal.  The  softening  effects  of  the  warm  vapor  on  the  air- 
passages  must  be  of  great  effect  in  loosening  membranes,  and, 
in  cases  of  fibrinous  bronchitis  with  ascending  croup,  would 
be  very  valuable.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  possible  in 
the  majority  of  croup  cases,  especially  in  poorer  patients; 
and  here  the  sick-chamber  can  be  partitioned  into  a  small 
space  by  means  of  sheets  hung  vertically.  Into  this  small 
compartment  a  long  tin  tube  connected  with  the  water-ket- 
tle on  the  stove  can  be  arranged  so  that  tlie  steam  keeps  the 
atmosphere  moist.  The  addition  of  lime  to  the  water  may 
render  the  steam  more  efficacious.  Another  plan  is  to  put 
lime  into  the  wash-boiler  at  the  bedside,  and  at  intervals  to 
pour  water  on  it.  The  most  convenient  appliance  for  this 
purpose  is  the  croup-kettle,  which  in  certain  forms  can  be 
bought  at  a  small  expense.  The  apparatus  is  kept  on  a  chair 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  child's  cot  and  allowed  to  blow 
over  the  child's  head.  The  chief  objection  to  this  method 
is  that  the  steam  is  apt  to  be  cold,  and  condenses  on  the 
child's  face  without  reaching  the  deeper  air-passages. 
Whether  disinfectants  carried  bv  means  of  steam  to  the 
larynx  are  of  much  additional  use  I  can  not  say,  but  the 
heat  and  moisture  are  certainly  desirable. 

Besides  this  internal  method  I  believe  in  the  use  of  heat 
and  moisture  externally  by  means  of  moist  flaxseed  poul- 
tices. The  great  objection  to  their  use  seems  to  be  the  dan- 
ger of  chilling  the  neck  when  the  poultice  gets  cold.  By 
frequently  renewing  and  by  surrounding  the  poultice  with 
flannel  and  oil-silk,  this  objection  is  readily  overcome. 

The  sick-room  should  be  kept  warm — at  about  70°  F. 
By  warm  I  do  not  mean  close  and  stuffy,  for  proper  venti- 
lation is  more  needed  in  croup  than  in  any  other  disease. 
The  blood  already  suffers  from  lack  of  oxygenation,  and 
one  of  the  chief  indications  of  danger  is  cyanosis.  Indeed, 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  direct  employment  of  oxygen 
is  strenuously  required.  Besides  these  general  measures, 
disinfection,  as  usually  employed  in  all  contagious  diseases, 
is  demanded. 

The  use  of  nasal  injections  I  strongly  recommend  from 
the  outset.  I  am  accustomed  to  employ  the  ordinary  glass 
syringe  tipped  with  soft  rubber.  In  some  cases  a  medicine- 
dropper  may  be  employed,  or  simple  snuffing  from  the  palm 
if  there  is  any  apprehension  of  middle-ear  inflammation.  I 
have  very  seldom  met  with  a  case  of  infian)mation  of  the 
middle  ear  which  I  could  trace  to  such  syringing,  although 
I  have  used  this  method  freely  for  years.  The  liquid  em- 
ployed is  a  solution  of  common  salt  in  warm  water,  less  than 
one  half  per  cent.,  although  there  is  no  objection  to  lime- 


water,  boric  acid,  or  other  mildly  antiseptic  preparations. 
When  I  resort  to  the  hand-spray  through  the  nose  or  mouth 
I  use  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  5,000  or 
10,000)  ;  but  I  object  to  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  in  young 
children,  on  account  of  its  ready  absorption  into  the  system. 
Finally,  I  repeat  the  nasal  injections  once  in  two  hours  or 
oftener  if  the  nose  is  markedly  occluded,  and,  in  case  of 
necessity,  I  force  a  way  through  each  meatus  with  a  cotton- 
protected  silver  probe,  using  the  gentlest  pressure. 

Medication  is  a  very  important  factor  in  croup.  The 
one  drug  on  which  I  place  most  faith  is  bichloride  of  mgr- 
cury.  Whether  this  acts  by  combating  the  diphtheritic 
germ  in  the  general  circulation,  or  whether  by  a  local  action 
on  the  larynx  after  absorption,  I  do  not  care  to  discuss. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  for  several  years  I  have  used 
this  drug  in  large  doses  in  cases  of  croup.  Thus  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  from  an  eighth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  to  a  child  of  two  years  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  for  days  in  succession.  Originally  I  gave  larger 
doses,  but,  having  met  with  several  cases  with  bloody  and 
mucous  discharges  from  the  bowels,  I  prefer  to  give  some- 
what smaller  quantities,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  frequency 
and  character  of  the  stools.  Stomatitis  as  a  result  of  large 
doses  of  mercury  I  have  never  met  with  in  children.  I  have 
histories  of  a  dozen  cases  cured  by  this  drug,  and  I  have 
probably  cured  twice  as  many  more  of  which  I  have  kept 
no  records.     A  few  histories  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Case  I. — Child,  twenty  months  old.  First  seen  March  7, 
1889.  Sick  since  day  before.  Diagnosis,  croup.  Throat  red, 
but  no  membrane  visible.  Chest  clear.  Mild  fever.  Dry,  har- 
assing cough,  with  distressing  laryngeal  dyspnoea.  Grave  prog- 
nosis, with  possibility  of  intubation  in  several  hours.  Ordered 
bichloride  of  mercury  in  divided  doses  every  bonr,  so  that 
one  grain  is  taken  in  twenty-four  hours.  Next  day  (March 
8th)  child  very  much  better.  Temperature  higher  (103°  F.). 
Dyspnoea  has  disappeared.  No  diarrhoea.  Same  treatment 
continued,  with  addition  of  antifebrine.  March  9th,  child 
well. 

Case  II. — Nursing  infant,  fourteen  months  old.  Had  been 
sick  a  number  of  days  with  oroupy  cough  before  seen  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1889.  Found  considerable  dyspowa  and  epigastric  sink- 
ing during  inspiration,  although  ipecac  had  been  used  freely. 
Throat  red  and  covered  with  mucus,  but  no  membrane  visible. 
Lungs  clear.  No  temperature.  Nose  occluded.  Diagnosis, 
croup  with  grave  prognosis.  Ordered  bichloride  of  mercury, 
half  a  grain  in  the  twenty-four  liours.  Child  improved  by  next 
day,  but  treatment  was  continued  in  diminished  quantities  for 
several  days  longer. 

Case  III. — Nursing  infant,  six  months  old.  First  seen  March 
7,  1889.  Sick  for  twenty-four  hours  with  croupy  cough  and 
breathing.  Temperature  slightly  elevated.  Case  looks  very 
alarming.  Abdomen  sinks  to  the  spine  with  each  inspiration. 
Throat  and  chest  clear.  Bad  prognosis.  Gave  one  third  of  a 
grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury  a  day  for  forty-eight  hours  con- 
tinuously, then  reduced  the  quantity,  although  relief  was  evi- 
dent in  the  first  twelve  hours.  The  baby  then  developed  a 
broncho-pneumonia,  which  kept  it  sick  for  several  weeks  longer. 
Six  months  later  the  child  had  a  second  attack  of  croup  and 
dyspnwa;  became  so  bad  in  four  hours  that  child  had  to  be  in- 
tubated. After  doing  well  for  two  days;  it  coughed  out  the 
tube  during  the  night,  and  before  I  could  reach  the  child  sev- 
eral hours  later  it  was  dead. 
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These  cases  can  not  be  regarded  as  diphtheritic,  al- 
though, from  the  low  fever  in  all,  perhaps  they  were.  My 
experience  with  corrosive  sublimate  has  led  me  to  conclude 
that  it  will  have  its  best  eflfect  if  given  early  in  croup.  If 
the  case  is  treated  from  the  onset,  within  the  first  six  or 
twelve  hours,  it  may  not  go  on  to  form  membrane;  so 
that,  in  this  sense,  I  believe  the  treatment  abortive.  Where 
diphtheritic  patches  already  exist  in  the  throat  the  majority 
of  cases  of  croup  are  apt  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse.  But 
even  then  I  believe  in  pushing  the  mercurial  treatment. 

With  the  bichloride  of  mercury  I  usually  prescribe  chlo- 
rate of  potassium  and  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron.  As 
they  all  three  contain  chlorine,  there  is  no  chemical  incom- 
patibility, and,  by  mixing  them,  it  saves  dosing  the  child 
oftener  than  is  necessary.  The  use  of  potash  and  iron  is  of 
long  standing  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  patients  with  mild  tonsillar  diphtheria  rapidly  get  well 
under  this  treatment  alone.  In  cronp,  especially  where 
there  are  patches  in  the  throat,  these  drugs  are  also  useful. 
By  making  a  weak  solution  of  the  three  remedies  in  gly- 
cerin and  water,  they  may  be  given  every  half-hour  or  hour, 
night  and  day.  Whether  the  iron  and  potash  touch  the 
diseased  parts,  and  so  cure  the  disease  by  local  action ; 
whether  the  same  result  is  obtained  in  the  larynx  after  ab- 
sorption ;  whether  the  iron  acts  specifically  on  the  diphthe- 
ritic germ  ;  or  whether  the  potassium  salt  prevents  renal 
complications— are  questions  which  have  been  repeatedly 
discussed.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  they  are  at 
present  used  by  the  vast  majority  of  medical  men,  and,  I 
believe,  justly. 

Fever,  when  present,  is  due  to  catarrhal  rather  than 
diphtheritic  croup.  It  may  be  due  to  complications,  espe- 
cially pulmonary.  When  high  it  may  be  controlled  by  an- 
tifebrine,  anlipyrine,  phenacetin,  or  cold  sponging. 

Heart  failure  is  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  croup,  espe- 
cially diphtheritic.  It  may  occur  long  after  the  croup  has 
ceased  to  cause  alarm.  I  very  distinctly  remember  a  boy 
of  four  who  had  a  mild  croup  after  tonsillar  diphtheria  for 
two  weeks,  and,  while  playing  on  the  floor,  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  heart  failure  and  died.  I  start  early  with  al- 
coholic stimulants.  Brandy  in  teaspoouful  doses,  repeated 
every  half-hour  or  hour,  is  not  too  much  for  a  baby  a  year 
old  if  the  case  is  severe.  The  other  heart-stimulants  are 
also  indicated:  sparteine,  strophanthus,  digitalis,  caffeine, 
camphor,  ammonia,  etc. 

What  is  the  position  of  emetics  in  croup  ?  The  older 
treatment  consisted  almost  exclusively  in  causing  these  chil- 
dren to  vomit  at  frequent  intervals.  Among  the  laity  it  is 
a  very  prevalent  idea  to  vomit  these  children  as  much  as 
possible.  In  fact,  I  have  known  a  mother  to  use  up  an 
ounce  of  syrup  of  ipecac  in  trying  to  vomit  a  ])uny  infant 
that  had  a  slight  croupy  congh.  The  baby  died.  •  An  in- 
telligent lady  once  told  me  that  after  the  doctors  had  given 
up  her  child,  which  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
croup,  she  saved  its  life  by  causing  it  to  expectorate  a  large 
cast  after  the  use  of  kerosene  oil.  The  great  objection  to 
the  use  of  emetics  is  the  depressing  induence  they  have  on 
the  system.  For  this  reason,  in  a  weakening  disease  like 
croup,  it  is  best  to  avoid  them  as  much  as  possible.     Still, 


in  the  beginning  of  croup  or  in  the  face  of  urgent  dyspnoea, 
provided  the  condition  of  the  heart  is  good,  I  frequently 
employ  an  emetic.  When  the  disease,  however,  is  far  ad- 
vanced, I  have  known  as  powerful  an  emetic  as  apomor- 
phine  given  hypodermically  to  fail  to  cause  relief.  1  prefer 
the  milder  emetics  when  I  use  them,  such  as  syrup  of  ipe- 
cac, wine  of  antimony,  or  subsulphate  of  mercury.  In  em- 
ploying them,  rather  order  them  in  small  doses  repeated 
every  fifteen  minutes  till  vomiting  ensues,  and  limit  the 
number  of  doses,  so  that,  in  case  the  stomach  is  too  weak 
for  reaction,  no  poisonous  quantity  is  taken. 

This  brings  nie  to  the  consideration  of  the  operative 
treatment  of  croup.  The  indications  for  operation  in  many 
cases  are  plain,  in  others  not  so  clear.  A  case  of  croup, 
diphtheritic  in  origin,  with  progressive  and  increasing  cya- 
nosis, the  breathing  every  hour  becoming  more  and  more 
labored,  deep  supraclavicular  and  episternal  retraction,  ab- 
sence of  respiratory  murmur  in  lower  lobes  of  lungs,  can 
have,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  in  spite  of  all  medicinal 
treatment,  but  one  termination — and  that  is  death.  In  rare 
instances  a  superhuman  effort  at  coughing  will  dislodge 
membrane  and  give  a  new  lease  of  life  or  favorably  termi- 
nate the  case  ;  but  this  can  not  be  counted  on.  In  these 
cases  operative  interference  is  indicated,  and  often  no  time 
is  to  be  lost.  In  New  York,  within  the  past  few  years,  as 
you  know,  the  treatment  by  intubation  of  the  larynx  has 
been  in  vogue.  I  believe  the  operation  to  have  a  settled 
place  in  the  treatment  of  croup,  although  the  method  is  still 
open  to  improvement.  The  results  of  the  investigations  of 
Dillon  Brown  in  2,368  cases  give  a  prognosis  of  27"3  per 
cent,  recoveries.  I  would  here  say  that  the  operation  is 
never  done  unless  the  case  presents  urgent  dyspnoea  and  be- 
ginning or  advanced  cyanosis.  The  table  on  the  next  page 
represetits  a  small  series  of  nineteen  eases  which  have  oc- 
curred in  my  own  practice. 

Besides  these  nineteen  cases — in  all  of  which  the  pa- 
tients probably  would  have  died  if  not  operated  upon — I 
have  assisted  at  as  many  more  in  the  practice  of  colleagues; 
so  that  I  trust  I  may  not  be  regarded  as  presumptuous  in 
entering  more  into  the  details  of  this  procedure. 

My  method  of  operating  is  as  follows :  Having  care- 
fully threaded  the  tube  and  tried  if  the  instruments  work 
properly,  I  stand  the  child  (rather  than  seat  it)  on  the  chair 
just  between  the  father's  thighs,  and  wrap  its  body  in  a 
shawl  (jr  sheet.  Although  some  operators  say  that  they  can 
dispense  with  the  mouth-gag,  I  have  seen  unnecessary  repe- 
titions of  attempts  at  introduction  and  diphtheritic  finger  in 
the  operator  follow  such  a  plan.  I  prefer  the  Denhard  gag, 
and,  having  separated  the  jaws,  I  feel  for  the  epiglottis, 
hook  it  forward,  and  slip  the  tube  beneath  my  index  finger 
into  the  larynx.  I  now  remove  the  gag  and  wait.  If  the 
child  does  n.it  respond  by  coughing,  I  give  it  pure  brandy, 
which  will  pass  in  part  into  the  larynx  and  excite  coughing. 
If  the  child  still  remains  blue  and  irresponsive,  I  pull  on  the 
thread  and  withdraw  the  tube,  for  there  is  membrane  which 
has  been  pushed  ahead  of  it.  When  the  child  coughs 
properly  and  the  breathing  is  relieved,  the  thread  may  be 
cut  and  the  child  left  alone.  It  is  my  practice  of  late  to 
use  a  tube  a  size  smaller  than  directed  by  O'Dwyer,  so 
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Ko,  Age.     Operation. 


Mch.,  '87. 

April,  '87. 

April,  '87. 

June,  '87. 
May,    '88. 


Nov.,  '88. 
Nov.,   '88. 

Nov.,  '88. 
Mch.,  '89. 
Mch.,  '89. 

Apr.,    '89. 

Apr.,  '89. 

May,  '89. 

Aug.,  '89. 

Aug.,  '89. 

Oct.,    '89. 

Oct.,  '89.  j 
Nov.,   '89. 


Huber. 
Huher. 


Alone. 
Joyce. 

Joyce. 

Alone. 

Muldberg  and 

Cronson. 

Freeman. 

Denhard. 

Richardson  and 

Freeman. 

Joyce  and 

Muldberg. 

Marcuse. 

Gordon. 

Alone. 

Muldberg. 

Keefe  aud 

Horn. 

Joyce. 
Ladiusky. 


Recovery. 
Death. 


Death. 
I  Recovery. 

Death. 
Death. 
Death. 

Recover)'. 
Death. 
Death. 

Recovery. 

Recovery. 
Recovery. 

Death. 

Death. 

Recovery. 

Recovery. 
Death. 


Croup  following  measles ;  operated  third  day ;  terrible  dyspncea ;  later,  broncho-pneumODia : 
tube  removed  and  reinserted  on  fifth  day ;  coughed  out  next  day. 

Operated  after  twenty-four  hours ;  intense  dyspnoea ;  broncho  pneumonia,  with  high  tem- 
perature and  rapid  breathing.     Died  on  third  day. 

Operated  after  twenty-four  hours;  violent  pneumonia  already  present ;  tube  pushed  mem- 
brane ahead,  and  was  not  left  in.     Child  died  several  hours  later. 

Membrane  pushed  ahead  of  tube,  as  in  last  case,  with  same  result. 

Diphtheria  for  a  week  previously  in  tonsils;  pneumonia;  tube  coughed  out,  and  reinserted 
next  day ;  removed  tube  four  days  later. 

Bad  case  of  measles  and  nasal  diphtheria ;  tube  pushed  membrane  and  was  not  left. 

Carried  tube  eight  days ;  died  of  pneumonia. 

Complicating  broncho-pneumonia  from  beginning ;  carried  tube  four  days. 

Bad  case:  patient  moribund  when  operated  on;  removed  tube  on  fifth  day. 

Tonsillar  diphtheiia  and  nephritis  ;  operated  on  third  day.     Died  two  days  later. 

Required  repealed  intubation  during  three  days,  and  laryngeal  stenosis  was  completely  re- 
lieved.    Several  days  later  child  died  of  pneumonia. 

Dr.  Huber  intubated  for  ascending  croup  March  23d,  and  again  April  5th ;  then  tiil>e 
coughed  out :  I  reinserted  it  April  fith,  and  worn  almost  continuously  to  April  29th. 

Tonsillar  diphtheria ;  removed  tube  on  third  day. 

Removed  tube  fifth  day,  but  necessary  to  reinsert  same  day  ;  coughed  out  two  days  later. 

Descending  croup.     Died  after  two  days,  although  unoccluded  tube  in  larynx. 

Intubated  four  hours  after  first  croupy  symptoms  developed ;  did  well  till  third  day,  when 
tube  coughed  up,  and  before  it  could  be  reinserted  child  died. 

Tonsillar  diphtheria ;  nephritis ;  removed  tube  on  fifth  day. 

Tonsillar  diphtheria;  nephritis  (80  per  cent,  albumin);  coughed  tube  up  sixth  day. 
Ascending  croup ;  died  in  fourteen  hours. 


Total  number  of  eases 19 

Recoveries 8,  or  42  per  cent. 

Deaths 1] ,  or  58  per  cent. 

that  the  tube  can  be  more  readily  coughed  out  in  case  of 
occlusion. 

The  aftor-tieatnieiit  often  requires  great  judgment. 
After  the  operation  the  child  usually  goes  to  sleep.  When 
it  awakens,  a  little  cracked  ice  may  be  given.  The  medici- 
nal treatment  may  be  continued.  Bichloride  of  mercury, 
iron,  potash,  stimulants,  and  symptomatic  medication  are 
indicated.  Feeding  is  the  most  important  problem.  Semi- 
solids are  swallowed  most  readily.  Babies  at  the  breast 
usually  have  no  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Hence  nursing- 
bottles  have  been  suggested  for  older  children.  An  exclu- 
sive diet  of  ice-cream  has  saved  several  of  my  patients.  In 
rare  cases,  feeding  with  the  head  inclined  downward,  nasal 
feeding,  or  feeding  per  rectum  may  be  required.  In  all 
cases  continue  the  use  of  steam  and  hot  flaxseed  poultices. 
In  one  case,  in  which  I  intubated,  the  attending  physician 
insisted  on  making  local  applications  to  the  diphtheritic 
tonsils.  I  would  advise  against  this  practice,  as  the  irrita- 
tion may  cause  the  tube  to  be  prematurely  coughed  out. 

The  removal  of  the  tube,  if  the  case  has  done  well,  can  be 
accomplished  on  the  sixth  day.  In  several  cases  in  which  I 
l)ave  removed  it  before  this  time  I  have  had  to  reinsert  it. 
Special  cases,  with  flapping  of  loose  membrane  at  the  lower 
<!ud  of  the  tube,  may  necessitate  its  earlier  removal.  If  a 
case  is  not  doing  well  it  does  no  harm  to  remove  the  tube 
and  introduce  one  of  a  different  size  or  the  same  tube.  In 
iill  cases,  when  removing  the  tube,  have  a  fresh  one  ready, 
for  the  act  of  extraction  may  so  irritate  the  parts  that  spasm 
of  the  larynx  may  suddenly  come  on  and  kill  the  patient.  I 
once  nearly  lost  a  patient  in  the  presence  of  two  colleagues 
by  a  neglect  of  this  precaution.  In  all  cases  I  prefer  the 
ohild  to  cough  out  the  tube  of  itself  about  the  flfth  or 
sixth  day,  and  inverting  the  child  occasionally  a.ssists  in 
obtaining  this  result.     The  use  of  a  smaller-sized  tube  is  of 


[  The  recoveries  were : 

4  cases  under  3  years. 
4  cases  over  three  years. 

advantage  from  this  standpoint  as  well  as  its  advantage  in 
being  readily  dislodged  during  choking  spells  caused  by 
membrane  or  secretions  below  the  tube.  The  only  incon- 
venience is  that  it  may  necessitate  re-intubation  at  inoppor- 
tune and  inconvenient  hours.  But,  unless  the  physician  is 
willing  to  make  many  sacrifices  to  his  own  convenience,  he 
had  better  leave  intubation  to  others,  for  the  management 
of  these  cases  is  often  more  tedious  and  troublesome  than 
was  at  first  imagined. 

Having  decided  to  remove  the  tube,  place  the  child  in 
the  same  standing  position,  with  an  assistant  behind  and  a 
gag  in  the  mouth.  It  is  maintained  that  by  a  process  of 
gentle  squeezing  of  the  larynx  the  tube  can  be  pushed  into 
the  mouth.  However  this  may  be,  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  removal  of  the  tube  will  be  far  more  difficult  than  its  in- 
troduction. In  a  case  recently  occurring  in  the  practice  of  a 
colleague,  the  tube  was  so  imbedded  in  swollen  and  oedem- 
atous  tissues  above  the  upper  end  that  it  required  repeated 
and  protracted  eft'orts  before  its  removal  could  be  accom- 
plished. Ordinarily  it  is  necessary  to  pull  the  epiglottis 
forward  with  the  index  finger,  introduce  the  closed  blades  of 
the  extractor  into  the  aperture  of  the  tube,  and  separate  the 
blades,  and  the  tube  readily  comes  out.  Now  remove  the 
gag  and  wait.  If  there  is  no  return  of  dyspnoea,  the  child 
may  be  left.  Occasionally,  after  the  lap.se  of  several  hours, 
it  is  necessary  to  return  and  reinsert  the  tube.  In  such 
cases  always  use  the  smallest  size  possible.  This  will  usu- 
ally stay  in  place  a  few  hours  or  days  longer,  and  then  be 
coughed  out  spontaneously.  A  third  insertion  is  rarely 
required. 

Without  describing  the  treatment  of  the  complications 
or  seqnelie  of  croup — for  time  will  not  permit — I  have  one 
word  yet  to  say  in  reference  to  tracheotomy  in  croup.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  of  this  disease  in  which  formerly  it  was 
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exclusively  resorted  to,  I  believe  intubation  of  the  larynx  to 
give  at  least  as  <jood,  if  not  better,  results  without  the  spe- 
cial surgical  skill  required  by  the  cutting  operation  and  the 
inconveniences  of  special  nursing  and  after-treatment.  I 
have,  however,  met  with  certain  cases  in  which  tracheotomy 
would  have  been  done  had  the  parents  consented.  These 
are:  1.  Cases  in  which,  owing  to  spasm  or  <edenia  of  the 
glottis,  the  tube  can  not  be  introduced  by  O'Dwyer's  meth- 
od. 2.  Cases  in  which  the  tube  enters  the  larynx,  but 
pushes  membrane  ahead  of  it.  3.  Cases  of  ascending  croup, 
in  which  the  lower  and  larsrer  opening  of  tracheotomy  al- 
lows the    membranes    and    secretions  a  better  avenue   of 
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There  is  no  more  difficult  task  in  medicine  than  the 
classitication  of  diseases.  Increasing  knowledge  of  the 
^etiological  factors  in  disease  and  in  the  anatomical  changes 
produced  by  it  is  continually  requiring  us  to  group  anew 
our  cases. 

A  certain  uniformity  of  nomenclature  and  classification 
is  desirable  among  physicians  in  order  that  we  may  com- 
pare our  observations  as  to  symptomatology  and  treatment. 
One  needs  only  to  glance  at  a  dozen  different  text-books 
upon  psediatrics,  or  to  go  over-in  the  vital  statistics  of  our 
Board  of  Health  the  returns  made  in  cases  of  death  from 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  to  see  what  widely  varying  notions  are 
held  by  physicians  in  regard  to  this  class  of  diseases  among 
young  children. 

One  sets  down  all  deaths  from  infantile  diarrhoea  as  due 
to  "  cholera  infantum."  Another  sees  in  every  similar  case 
"  entero-colitis."  To  a  third  a  large  number  appear  as 
"  dysentery."  It  was  with  the  hope  of  unraveling  some  of 
this  skein  of  mystery  and  uncertainty  that  the  writer  began 
over  two  years  ago  a  series  of  observations  upon  the  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  the  diarrhoeal  diseases  in  young  children, 
.some  of  the  results  of  which  are  here  presented. 

Microscopical  examinations  have  been  made  in  this  con- 
nection upon  the  intestines  of  one  hundred  and  nine  cases. 
Seventy  of  this  number  were  from  cases  dying  of  diarrha-al 
disease  or  complications.  The  remaining  thirty-nine  were 
taken  at  random  among  many  autopsies,  cases  of  pneumonia 
predominating.  These  have  been  used  principally  as  cen- 
tral cases,  although  in  several  of  them  interesting  lesions  of 
the  milder  types  have  been  very  often  seen. 

The  cases  of  intestinal  disease  have  been  for  the  most 
part  taken  consecutively  from  one  institution — the  New 
York  Infant  Asylum,  where  nearly  every  fatal  case  comes  to 


autopsy.    This  fact  adds  some  value  to  the  list  of  cases  from 
a  statistical  point  of  view. 

The  scheme  of  classitication  which  is  herewith  offered  is 
made  up  chiefly  from  a  study  of  the  clinical  and  pathologi- 
cal features  of  these  seventy  cases,  but  modified  by  a  com- 
parison of  upward  of  fifteen  hundred  non-fatal  cases  of 
diarrha'a  among  children.  A  classification  based  solely 
upon  the  pathological  findings  becomes  complicated  and 
needlessly  confusing  to  the  clinician.  I  have  tried  to  solve 
the  difficulty  by  placing  in  the  left-hand  column  the  best 
grouping  of  the  cases  clinically  which  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  and  to  show  the  relation  of  these  to  the  patholoE;ical 
conditions,  which  are  arranged  in  the  right-hand  column. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  put  forth  as  a 
final  classification,  but  only  as  a  provisional  one,  as  there 
are  many  points  upon  which  our  knowledge  is  as  vet  too  in- 
complete to  allow  us  to  speak  positively.  Many  of  these 
obscure  points  relate  to  fetiology,  and  these  experimental 
bacteriology  alone  can  decide. 

Clinical.  Patholoijii-al. 

I.  Simple  diarrhoea No  lesions. 

II.  Acute  mycotic  diarrhoea Acute  desquamative  catarrh. 

1.  Acute  dyspepsia. 

2.  Cholera  infantum. 

1.  Catanhal. 

2.  Croupous. 
I  3.  Follicular  ulceration  (ulceration  of 
[  lymph  nodules). 

IV.  Chrouic  dyspeptic  diarrhoea  ]  Hyperplasia  of  lymph  nodules,  or  no 
lesions. 


III.  Acute  entero-colitis 


*  Read  before  the  Section  in  Psediatrics  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  December  14,  1889. 
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V.  Chronic  entero-colitis  . 


1.  Chronic  catarrhal  inflammation. 

2.  Follicular  ulceration. 

I.  Simple  Diarrhoea. — Under  this  head  I  have  included 
the  cases  of  diarrhoea  not  accompanied  by  fever  and  which 
are  not  dyspeptic — i.  e.,  there  is  no  vomiting  and  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  intestinal  indigestion,  flatulence,  etc.,  are 
wanting.  There  is  functional  derangement,  chiefly  exag- 
gerated peristalsis,  and  partly  digested  food  may  appear  in 
the  stools  merely  from  the  fact  that  the  intestinal  contents 
are  hurried  along  before  digestive  absorption  is  completed. 

Simple  diarrhoea  has  no  anatomical  changes.  In  two  or 
three  cases  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  very  soon 
after  death  the  intestines  in  acute  diseases,  usually  pneu- 
monia, in  which  a  diarrhoeal  complication  had  existed  and 
the  epithelium  was  essentially  normal. 

II.  Acute  Mycotic  Diarrhoea,  or  the  class  which  aie 
probably  of  bacterial  origin.  I  say  jirobably,  for  it  has  not, 
I  think,  yet  been  demonstrated  that  any  known  form  of  bac- 
teria stands  in  a  direct  causative  relation  to  any  one  of  the 
varieties  of  diarrhoea.  However,  such  a  mass  of  evidence 
has  now  accumulated  that  there  remains  very  little  room  for 
doubt  that  these  cases  depend  upon  bacteria  as  their  prin- 
cipal exciting  cause. 

I  will  not  stop  here  to  go  over  this  evidence.  I  have 
done  so  at  length  in  Vol.  Ill  of  Keating's  Cyclopa-dia.* 
But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  our  introduc- 
tion of  the  term  "mycotic"  into  the  nomenclature  of  diar- 


*  The  reader  is  referred  to  this  article  also  for  a  fuller  description 
of  patholoipcal  changes,  with  drawings  of  the  microscopical  appearances 
and  photographs  of  the  gross  lesions. 
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rhceal  diseases.     This  class  embraces  the  greater  number  of 
those  commonly  designated  as  "summer  diarrhoea." 

These  cases  arc  divisible  into  two  classes:  (1)  Acute 
dyspeptic  diarrhoea  and  (2)  cholera  infantum. 

(1)  Acute  dyspeitlic  diarrhoea  is  characterized  by  an  ab- 
rupt invasion,  usually  with  vomiting,  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  (100°  to  104°  F.),  and  by  thin  or 
watery  stools  containing  undigested  food,  generally  passed 
with  much  flatus.  The  prostration  is  sometimes  quite 
marked.  The  vomiting  and  fever  continue  only  for  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  with  proper  manage- 
ment a  child  with  a  fairly  good  constitution  and  surround- 
ings is  usually  convalescent  in  two  or  three  days,  and  quite 
well  in  a  week.  If  surroundings  and  constitution  are  bad, 
the  diarrhopal  .symptoms  continue  and  ihe  case  becomes  one 
of  chronic  dvspeptic  diarrhoja  or  one  of  entero-colitis. 

(2)  Cholera  Infantum. — Contrasting  strongly  with  the 
great  frequency  of  the  cases  just  mentioned,  those  of  cholera 
infantum  are  rare.  I  think  this  term  should  be  limited,  as 
has  been  done  by  some  of  our  American  writers,  particu- 
larly Meigs  and  Pepper  and  J.  Lewis  Smith,  to  cases  of 
true  choleraic  diarrhoea.  These  cases,  as  I  have  met  with 
them,  have  been  characterized  by  the  following  symptoms: 
Profuse  vomiting  and  purging,  the  stools  finally  becoming 
serous  in  character,  very  great  prostration,  highly  developed 
nervous  symptoms — delirium,  coma  or  convulsions — and  hy- 
perpyrexia, the  temperature  rising  in  a  few  hours  to  104° 
or  105°  F.,  and  often  touching  before  death  107°  or  108°. 
With  such  symptoms  death  has  occurred  in  n)y 'cases  nearly 
always  within  thirty-six  hours  from  the  beginning  of  severe 
symptoms.  These  cases  are  not  common,  and  have  formed 
only  about  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  diarrhoea 
seen  in  summer.  They  seem  to  me  to  differ  from  the  cases  of 
acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea  in   something  more  than  severity. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  clinical  features  of  these  cases, 
we  now  turn  to  their  lesions. 

Of  the  seventy  autopsies  made  upon  children  dying  from 
intestinal  diseases  which  were  studied  under  the  microscope, 
twenty-two  belonged  to  the  group  classed  as  acute  mycotic 
diarrluea.  These  were  divided  as  follows:  Four  were  true 
cholera  infantum  and  eighteen  were  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea 
without  choleraic  symptoms.  Thirteen  of  these  eighteen 
cases  were  in  children  suffering  previously  from  athrepsia 
or  marasmus. 

I  was  unable  by  the  microscope  to  separate  the  cholera- 
infantum  cases  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  which  does  not 
prove  identity,  but  only  that  the  differences  are  clinical,  and 
probably  also  ivtiological.  The  only  essential  and  constant 
change  in  those  cases  was  a  desquamation  of  the  superficial 
epithelium.  This  was  found  even  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  autopsies  were  made  as  early  as  three  hours  after  death. 
The  study  of  the  bacteria  in  the  tissues  has  thus  far  been 
rather  barren  of  results.  Bacteria  are  found  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  raucous  membrane  in  all  cases.  They  are  found 
in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  mucosa  in  a  small  number. 
It  is  rare  to  find  many  in  the  deeper  layers  when  autopsies 
are  made  within  the  first  twelve  hours;  when  found  in  this 
situation  at  a  much  later  period  than  this  they  are  of  no 
significance,  as  they   are    quite  likely    from   post-mortem 


changes.  I  think  this  class  of  cases  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  cases  of  gastro-enteritis  or  gastro-entero-colitis,  in 
which  all  the  usual  evidences  of  an  exudative  inflammation 
are  found. 

The  process  has  seemed  to  me,  as  I  have  watched  these 
cases  by  the  bedside  and  studied  them  under  the  micro- 
scope, as  one  of  acute  decomposition  or  fermentation  in  the 
alimentary  tract,  often  involving  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 
Since  the  only  anatomical  changes  are  in  the  epithelium,  I 
have  classified  them  pathologically  as  cases  of  acute  desqua- 
mative catarrh.  The  symptoms — high  temperature,  pros- 
tration, convulsions,  etc. — seem  to  me  pretty  clearly  of  toxic 
origin. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  of  the  eighteen  cases  of 
acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea,  thirteen  were  in  cases  previously 
suffering  from  athrepsia.  This  is  a  striking  fact.  It  shows 
that  children  of  the  class  described  succumb  very  easily  to 
an  acute  intestinal  attack  of  no  great  severity,  and,  further, 
that,  except  in  this  class  of  children,  death  rarely  occurs 
from  diarrhoea  until  the  case  has  gone  on  to  the  develop- 
ment of  exudative  inflammatory  lesions  unless  the  case  be 
one  of  genuine  cholera  infantum. 

III.  Acute  Entero-colitis.  —  Under  this  head  I  have 
grouped  all  the  acute  cases  in  which  there  was  not  only  loss 
of  epithelium,  but  also  an  inflammatory  exudation  of  cells 
or  cells  and  fibrin.  These  cases  are  quite  distinct  clinically 
from  the  foregoing.  They  are  characterized  by  a  much 
longer  course,  a  continuance  of  severe  symptoms,  especially 
of  fever. 

The  exact  relation  of  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea  to  entero- 
colitis is  not  quite  clear.  Clinically  we  meet  with  many 
cases  characterized  by  severe  gastro-intestinal  symptoms, 
high  temperature,  and  nervous  symptoms,  which  are  con- 
valescent in  two  or  three  days.  We  see  others  like  these 
in  the  beginning  in  which  there  is  improvement  in  all  the 
severe  general  symptoms;  the  temperature  falls  nearly  to 
normal  and  the  vomiting  subsides,  but  the  intestinal  symp- 
toms continue,  the  stools  become  less  frequent  and  less 
watery  and  usually  less  offensive,  but  there  is  more  mucus, 
and  occasionally  tliev  are  streaked  with  blood. 

Again,  we  see  cases  in  which  there  are  two  or  three 
such  initial  attacks  before  continuous  diarrhoea  is  finally 
established,  these  being  separated  by  a  number  of  days  or 
even  weeks,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  however,  the  stools  never 
are  quite  normal. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  not  nearly  so  numerous 
as  those  almve  mentioned  in  which  we  have  initial  symp- 
toms which  are  indistinguishable  from  those  described,  but 
in  which  the  severe  general  symptoms  and  high  tempera- 
ture continue  without  any  remission  for  from  four  to  four- 
teen days  until  death  occurs,  or  the  general  symptoms  sub- 
side after  a  variable  time  and  there  is  final  recovery,  but 
only  after  a  very  i>rotracted  convalescence. 

It  seems  likely,  then,  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  acute 
entero-colitis  arc  preceded  by  an  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea; 
that  in  some  the  entero-colitis  is  not  established  until  the 
second  or  third  attack;  that  in  a  smaller  number  there  has 
probably  existed  from  the  beginning  an  intense  intestinal 
inflammation. 
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Acute  dyspeptic  diarrboea  has  often  a  higli  fever  at  the 
outset,  but  it  is  of  short  duration,  usually  subsiding  as  the 
bowels  arc  freely  evacuated,  rarely  continuing  beyond 
the  second  day.  It  is  a  rule,  to  which  the  exceptions  are 
very  few,  that  where  we  find  continuous  fever  with  diar 
rhoeal  diseases,  lesions  are  present;  and  their  extent  and 
severity  are  usually  in  direct  propt)rtion  to  the  intensity 
and  duration  of  the  febrile  symptoms.  The  converse  of 
this  statement  is  also  true,  that  where  we  have  a  continu- 
ance of  dianhoeal  symptoms  and  no  fever  after  the  first  dav 
or  two  we  have  no  lesions  of  importance  to  deal  with. 

The  nature  of  the  lesions  met  with  in  acute  entero-coli- 
tis  and  their  relative  frequency  were  as  follows: 

1.  Acute  catarrhal  infiaramation,  sixteen  cases. 

2.  Acute  croupous  inflammation,  nine  cases. 

3.  Follicular  ulceration  (or  ulceration  of  the  lymph  nod- 
ules), twenty  cases. 

1.  Acute  Catarrhal  TnJlammatioH. — Two  varieties  of  this 
form  are  met  with  :  First,  the  superficial  form,  milder  in  de- 
gree and  affecting  only  the  mucosa.  It  is  characterized  by 
loss  of  superficial  epithelium  and,  in  many  places,  of  entire 
tubular  glands,  and  with  a  moderate  cell  infiltration  into  the 
TOHCOsa.  This  variety  is  usually  widespread,  and  involves 
often  nearly  the  whole  intestinal  tract  and  even  the  stom- 
ach. The  second  variety  is  much  more  severe,  and  there  is 
dense  infiltration  of  mucosa  and  submucosa  also  with  cells, 
small  hajmorrhages,  destruction  of  the  tubular  glands,  and 
it  resembles  the  croupous  forms  in  all  but  the  presence  of 
fibrin.  The  inflammatory  process  is  so  intense  that  super- 
ficial erosions  or  catarrhal  ulcers  are  sometimes  formed. 
The  severe  variety  afiects  with  great  constancy  the  lower 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  ileum  and  the  colon.  The  upper 
small  intestine  and  the  stomach  are  usually  nearly  or  quite 
normal. 

The  first  or  superficial  form  is  that  which  most  lilcelj' 
exists  in  most  of  the  cases  which  recover;  the  second  is  so 
severe  a  process  that  it  is  probably  almost  always  fatal. 

2.  Acute  Croupous  Inflammation.— This  is  the  most  in- 
tense inflammatory  process  f  een  in  the  intestines.  It  affects 
with  great  uniformity  the  whole  colon,  though  not  to  the 
same  degree,  and  the  lower  two  or  three  feet  of  the  ileum. 
It  usually  stops  quite  abruptly,  so  that  within  two  or  three 
inches  we  may  have  a  transition  from  an  intense  inflam- 
mation to  nearly  normal  intestine.  The  most  marked 
changes  are  nearly  always  seen  near  the  ileo-caecal  valve, 
in  the  ileum  or  the  caecum,  or  in  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

The  amount  of  fibrin  on  the  surface  is  usually  small,  and 
often  none  can  be  seen  in  areas  large  enough  to  be  stripped 
off  in  flakes  or  shreds.  It  more  often  appears  as  fins  gran- 
ules of  a  gray  or  vellowish-green  color;  in  others  the  intes- 
tine is  red  and  granular,  and  nothing  suggests  a  pseudo- 
membrane.  There  is  no  deep  sloughing  and  rarely  any 
ulcers,  contrasting  in  a  striking  manner  with  the  crouj)Ous 
process  as  observed  in  adults.  The  intestine  always  ap- 
pears greatly  thickened,  and  the  small  intestine  may  stand 
open  like  a  trachea. 

Microscopicallv  there  is,  as  in  the  verv  severe  variety  of 
catarrhal  inflammation,  extensive  destruction  of  the  tubular 
glands  of  Lieberkiihn,  dense  cell  infiltration  into  the  mu- 


cosa, submucosa,  and  sometimes  even  the  muscular  coats, 
and,  in  addition,  a  fibrinous  layer  upon  the  surface  and 
fibrin  infiltrated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  through  the  mu- 
cosa and  the  deeper  coats,  and  may  even  form  a  layer  upon 
the  peritoneal  surface.  This  lesion  is  so  severe  that  recov- 
ery from  it  is  rare,  and  so  intense  that  the  cases  usually  die 
in  the  acute  stage — within  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  of 
the  onset. 

3..  Follicular  Ulceration,  or  Ulceration  of  the  Lymph 
Nodules. — It  is  common  to  find  in  cases  of  acute  catarrhal 
inflammation  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  lymph  nodules. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  tbe  swelling  and  breaking 
down  of  these  nodules  witb  the  formation  of  ulcers  is  the 
chief  lesion.  Follicular  ulcers  never  exist  without  other 
evidence  of  inflammation,  usually  of  the  catarrhal  variety, 
and  the  extent  of  these  changes  depends  principally  upon 
the  duration  of  the  pathological  process. 

These  cases  usually  run  a  slower  course  than  the  catar- 
rhal and  croupous  varieties.  They  are  rarely  seen  in  cases 
lasting  less  than  a  week,  and  the  average  duration  is  be- 
tween two  and  three  weeks. 

Frequency. — These  ulcers  were  found  in  twenty  out  of 
the  seventy  eases.  Of  those  lasting  over  two  weeks,  they 
formed  rather  more  than  half  the  cases. 

Situation. — Ulcers  were  found  in  the  small  intestine 
alone  in  but  two  cases ;  in  the  small  intestine  and  colon  in 
three  cases ;  in  fifteen  cases  they  were  only  in  the  colon. 
When  in  the  small  intestine,  they  were  only  in  the  lower 
ileum.  Occasionally  in  such  cases  ulceration  was  seen  in 
one  or  two  of  the  nodules  of  a  Peyer's  patch.  The  ulcers 
in  the  colon  were  most  common,  and  deepest  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  gut. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  frequency  of  bloody  stools 
in  those  cases  where  ulceration  existed.  Blood  was  abun- 
dant in  two  cases  ;  traces  were  present  in  four  cases ;  in  the 
remaining  fourteen  there  was  no  blood  in  the  stools  at  any 
time.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  this  symptom  of  ulceration, 
upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  in  most  of  our  text-books, 
is  of  no  practical  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  condition, 
being  absent  in  about  two  thirds  of  the  cases. 

The  small  ulcers  usually  involve  the  mucous  coat  only  ; 
the  deeper  ones  extend  some  distance  into  the  submucosa, 
occasionally  to  the  muscular  layer.  This  layer  I  have  seen 
involved  in  but  a  single  case.  Perforation  I  have  never 
seen.  The  usual  size  of  the  small,  round  ulcers  is  about  a 
twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  By  a  coalescence  of  several 
of  these,  larger  ulcers  are  formed,  which  vary  from  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  rarely  larger. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  cases  in  which  these 
ulcers  form  prove  fatal  in  the  acute  stage.  Occasionally  a 
case  drags  on  for  two  or  three  months.  I  have  only  seen 
one  which  lasted  a  longer  time.  In  this  solitary  instance 
cicatrized  ulcers  were  found  a  year  subsequent  to  the  acute 
attack,  and,  although  the  intestinal  symptoms  ceased  after 
nearly  four  months,  the  patient  never  regained  his  health, 
dying  finally  of  general  tuberculosis. 

Is  it  possible  to  separate  clinically  these  three  varieties 
of  entero-colitis — the  acute  croupous,  the  catarrhal,  and  fol- 
licular ulceration  ? 
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The  croupous  variety — relatively  the  least  frequent — is 
usually  characterized  by  the  highest  temperature  (102°  to 
105°  F.)  and  the  most  severe  constitutional  symptoms,  and 
generally  lasts  from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  Its  course  is 
steady  and  severe.  Shreds  of  membrane  in  the  stools,  which 
would  settle  the  diagnosis,  are  very  infrequently  seen  in  in- 
fancy. 

The  very  severe  cases  of  the  catarrhal  variety  resemble 
in  all  particulars  the  croupous  cases.  In  the  milder  forms 
we  have  a  lower  temperature;  more  frequently  there  is  im- 
plication of  the  stomach.  The  febrile  symptoms  gradually 
subsiding  after  one  or  two  weeks,  we  have  frequently  pro- 
longed convalescence,  but  the  majority  undoubtedly  re- 
cover. 

In  the  cases  of  follicular  ulceration  we  have  most  com- 
monly pretty  much  the  same  early  history,  except  as  to  the 
gastric  symptoms.  They  may  die  at  the  end  of  the  first  or 
early  in  the  second  week,  with  the  colon  filled  with  minute 
ulcers  ;  or  more  commonly  they  drag  on  a  slow  irregular 
course  for  from  one  to  six  weeks  longer,  wasting  steadily, 
with  but  little  fever,  till  death  occurs. 

A  careful  study  of  the  histories  of  the  forty-five  cases 
here  classed  as  acute  entero-colitis  convinces  me  that  we  are 
not  able  at  present,  in  by  far  the  largest  number  of  cases, 
to  distinguish  between  these  three  varieties  clinically.  I 
think  we  can  not  now  do  better  than  to  group  them  to- 
gether as  cases  of  acute  entero-colitis.  In  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  we  may  be  able  to  judge  pretty  accurately 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  lesions. 

Dysentery. — It  will  seen  that  this  term  has  no  place  in 
our  scheme  of  classification.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  if  it  were  dropped  altogether  from 
the  nomenclature  of  the  diseases  we  are  considering. 

The  commonly  received  opinion — that  in  "diarrhoea" 
we  have  to  do  with  lesions  in  the  small  intestine,  while  in 
"dysentery"  we  have  lesions  in  the  large  intestine — is  com- 
pletely overthrown  by  the  post-mortem  findings.  The  truth 
is,  that  in  by  far  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  diarrhoea  in 
which  lesions  exist,  the  most  important  ones  are  in  the  colon, 
while  in  the  cases  of  so-called  "  dysentery,"  lesions  are  al- 
most invariably  found  in  the  lower  ileum  as  well  as  in  the 
colon. 

By  other  writers,  severe  general  symptoms,  high  tem- 
perature, bloody  and  mucous  stools,  tenesmus,  infection,  and 
the  lesions  of  ulceration  or  pseudo-membrane  are  regarded 
as  distinguishing  "  dysentery."  Severe  general  symptoms 
and  high  temperature  are  comiuon  to  many  forms  of  intes- 
tinal disease.  Ulceration,  and  even  pseudo-membranous 
inflammation,  are  found  in  cases  which  were  clinically  only 
diarrhrea.  Blood  is  more  frequently  absent  from  than  pres- 
ent in  the  stools  in  cases  of  ulceration.  It  may  be  present 
in  many  pathological  processes.  Mucus  is  present  in  almost 
every  case  of  diarrhcea  at  some  stage  in  the  process.  Fur- 
thermore, the  evidence  is  quite  convincing  that  several  va- 
rieties of  diarrhoea  are  infectious.  We  have  left,  then,  only 
tenesmus  as  distinguishing  dysentery  from  diarrhcea,  and 
this  symptom,  whether  associated  or  not  with  stools  of 
blood  and  mucus,  depends  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  patho- 
logical process,  but  upon  its  seat;  tenesmus,  with  painful 


expulsive  efforts,  occurring  with  inflammation  of  the  rectum 
and  lower  colon  whenever  this  reaches  a  certain  grade  of 
intensity. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  then,  better  to  abandon  altogether 
the  use  of  the  term  "dysentery"  as  signifying  a  special 
form  of  disease,  since  this  term  in  the  minds  of  so  many  fos- 
ters ancient  errors.  With  a  clear  understanding  of  just  what 
is  meant  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  terms  "dysenteric 
symptoms  "  or  "  dysenteric  stools  "  to  characterize  certain 
forms  of  colitis  in  which  the  lesion,  for  a  time  at  least,  is 
principally  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine. 

If  I  were  to  make  the  simplest  classification  possible 
of  acute  diarrhceal  diseases  in  children  I  would  divide 
them  into  two  classes — first,  the  cases  without  lesions,  and 
secondly,  the  cases  with  lesions — and  if  the  practicing 
physician  were  able  sharply  to  separate  these  two  classes,  be 
would  have  the  key  to  prognosis  and  to  treatment,  it  being 
remembered  that  in  the  former  class  nearly  the  whole  gas- 
tro-intestinal  tract  is  more  or  less  involved  and  that  the  most 
important  morbid  condition  is  probably  acute  fermentation 
or  decomposition  ;  in  the  latter  class  the  seat  of  lesions  is, 
with  remarkable  uniformity,  the  last  two  or  three  feet  of  tlie 
ileum  and  the  whole  colon.  Finally,  that  the  most  impor- 
tant ditferential  symptom  between  the  two  great  classes  is 
the  existence  of  a  continuous  fever. 

Other  Lesions  Present  in  Cases  dying  of  Acute  Dinr- 
rhceal  Diseases. — Brain  :  Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of 
cerebral  symptoms,  it  is  very  exceptional  to  find  any  ade- 
quate explanation  for  them  in  the  post-mortem  appearances. 
Overlapping  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  occasionally  seen 
in  the  rapidly  fatal  cases  in  young  infants.  A  slight  in- 
crease in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  not  uncommon,  but  of 
no  special  significance.  Thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  I  have 
not  met  with.  Congestion  of  the  brain  was  not  rare  in  cases 
dying  with  convulsions  and  high  temperature,  but  not  apart 
from  these.  In  but  a  single  case  have  I  seen  very  marked 
anaimia  of  the  brain  which  seemed  to  be  the  explanation  of 
cerebral  symptoms  during  life.  These  symptoms  were  so 
marked  in  this  case  that  two  excellent  physicians  who 
watched  the  case  from  the  outset  had  made  a  diagnosis  of 
undoubted  meningitis.  The  brain  in  this  case  was  almost 
bloodless. 

Lungs:  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  met  with  in  several 
cases  in  patients  dying  of  intestinal  disease  which  was  not 
tubercular. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  pulmonary  lesion  was  broncho- 
pneumonia. It  was  present  in  one  sixth  of  all  the  fatal 
cases,  and  in  one  half  of  those  lasting  over  ten  days.  In 
six  cases  it  was  the  immediate  cause.  Some  French  writers 
have  attempted  to  prove  that  this  pneumonia  is  in  some 
way  dependent  upon  the  absorption  of  infectious  materials 
from  the  intestine.  I  find  little  ground  for  such  an  opinion. 
The  pneumonia  is  precisely  like  that  seen  in  other  diseases 
of  infancy  running  a  prolonged  asthenic  course  like  these 
diarrhojal  cases.  It  affects  almost  invariably  the  posterior 
borders  of  both  lungs,  and  the  upper  lobes  rather  less  than 
the  lower.  It  is  always  associated  with  more  or  less  of 
hypostatic  congestion,  and  it  may  be  a  slow  subacute  va- 
riety which  is  rather  the  most  common,  or  there  may  be 
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added  to  this  larger  or  smaller  areas  of  hepatization  as  the 
result  of  an  acute  process.  With  the  latter  there  is  nearly 
always  found  some  pleurisy. 

In  a  single  case  I  have  .seen  a  pulmonary  abscess  the 
size  of  a  lemon  resulting  from  a  simple  pneumonic  process. 
The  liver  is  usually  pale,  but  essentially  normal  in  other 
respects.     The  spleen  is  very  rarely  enlarged. 

Peritonitis  was  not  met  with  exceptfis  a  localized  plastic 
inflammation  in  a  single  case  of  croupous  enterocolitis. 

Kidneys:  Ever  since  the  writings  of  Kjellborg,  in  1870, 
it  has  been  the  custom  of  writers  upon  this  subject  to  speak 
of  the  great  frequency  of  nephritis  in  these  cases.  My  own 
observations  have  not  confirmed  his  results.  In  but  a  single 
instance  have  I  met  with  well-marked  nephritis.  Cloudy 
swelling  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules  is  very  common, 
and  is  seen  in  almost  all  cases  where  there  had  been  high 
temperature.  Taking  the  cases  as  a  class,  however,  the 
renal  changes  were  very  much  what  are  met  with  in  pneu- 
monia or  any  other  febrile  disease,  but,  in  my  experience, 
are  no  more  marked. 

Multiple  intussusceptions  were  met  with  in  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  cases,  but  are  of  no  significance. 

IV.  Chronic  Diarrhoea. — Chronic  diarrhoea  may  last  for 
weeks  and  even  for  mouths,  usually  with  exacerbations  and 
remissions,  and  if  the  patient  then  dies  of  some  acute  dis- 
ease and  the  intestines  are  examined  within  a  few  hours 
(less  than  six),  we  may  find  absolutely  nothing  which  we 
can  a.ssert  to  be  pathological  in  the  appearances.  Such 
cases  are  not  often  preceded  by  an  acute  attack,  but  be- 
gin very  gradually,  and  perhaps  we  can  characterize 
them  by  no  term  better  than  that  of  chronic  dyspeptic 
diarrhoea. 

In  another  class  of  cases  with  a  clinical  history  some- 
what similar — except  that  they  have  more  frequently  suf- 
fered from  an  antecedent  acute  diarrhoea,  sometimes  from 
several  such  attacks — we  find  very  marked  hyperplasia  of  the 
lymph  nodules  or  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestine.  In  the 
majority  of  the  cases  this  change  is  seen  in  the  colon  only; 
occasionally  it  is  those  of  the  small  intestine  only  which  are 
afiEected.  In  the  latter,  Peyer's  patches  are  also  the  seat  of 
similar  changes.  I  do  not  think  that  in  any  case  the  hyper- 
[)lasia  has  aff'ected  the  lymph  nodules  of  both  the  large  and 
the  small  intestine  to  any  considerable  degree. 

If  the  stools  have  for  sveeks  or  months  habitually  con- 
tained much  mucus,  we  are  quite  sure  of  finding  this  con- 
dition in  the  colon. 

This  chauge  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  little  importance 
in  itself,  but  probably  of  considerable  moment  as  a  predis- 
posing condition  to  follicular  ulceration  when  an  acute 
attack  supervenes.  When  once  established,  these  lymphoid 
swellings  are  slow  in  disappearing. 

The  chronic  inflammatory  processes  in  the  intestine,  so 
far  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  them,  have  fol- 
lowed the  acute. 

An  important  clinical  distinction  is  to  be  maile  just 
here  between  the  cases  of  slow  convalescence  from  acute 
attacks  and  those  which  are  in  reality  cases  of  chronic  in- 
flammation. The  first  are  very  common.  Those  of  the 
second  class  are  quite  rare,  and  yet,  at  a  certain  stage  in 


their  progress,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  two. 

Chronic  enterocolitis  may  follow  the  acute  catarrhal 
form  or  that  of  follicular  ulceration,  the  ulcers  remaining 
unhealed.  The  cases  of  croupous  inflammation  are  so  severe 
as  to  cause  death  almost  invariably  in  the  acute  stage. 

If  the  antecedent  attack  be  of  the  acnte  catarrhal  variety, 
we  have,  after  the  febrile  symptoms  have  lasted  two  or  three 
weeks,  a  subsidence  of  these,  but  a  continuance  of  the  intes- 
tinal symptoms,  with  exacerbations  and  remissions  for  from 
two  to  four  months,  till  death  occurs  from  exhaustion  with 
wasting,  or  from  complications,  usually  pneumonia.  Here 
the  gross  changes  are  so  slight  that  the  lesion  may  be  over- 
looked entirely  without  a  micro.scopical  examination. 

The  latter  shows  infiltration  of  the  mucosa  with  new 
cells,  extensive  destruction  of  the  tubular  glands,  and  in  the 
small  intestine  of  the  villi  also,  and,  if  the  process  has 
lasted  long  enough,  new  connective  tissue  has  formed  and 
we  may  get  true  intestinal  atrophy.  This  lesion  I  found  in 
but  a  single  case. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  chronic  diarrhoea  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  follicular  ulcers  wc  have  a  continuance 
of  the  intestinal  symptoms,  with  occasional  exacerbations, 
and  progressive  wasting  until  the  infants  are  often  literal 
skeletons.  They  rarely  last  more  than  three  months,  and 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  nearly  all  cases  is  broncho- 
pneumonia. 

At  the  autopsy,  follicular  ulcers  in  various  stages  of 
repair  are  found  throughout  the  colon. 


MISCAEEIAGE   OF   TRIPLETS. 
By  GEORGE   M.   SPECK,  M.  D., 

HAMLER.    OHIO. 

After  reading  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  New- 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  abortion,  I  have  concluded  to  report  a  case  occurring  in 
my  practice.  While  it  may  not  be  interesting  to  the  older 
practitioner,  it  will  surely  prove  instructive  to  the  younger 
ones,  and  cause  them,  as  it  did  me,  to  accept  with  doubt 
the  teachings  of  some  of  the  authors  on  obstetrics  in  regard 
to  leaving  a  retained  afterbirth  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
after  miscarriage  occurring  at  or  prior  to  the  third  month 
of  pregnancy. 

Mrs.  S.,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  married  thirteen  years, 
mother  of  four  children,  tirst  came  under  my  care  February  1, 
1889,  when  she  miscarried  at  the  fifth  mouth.  The  afterbirth 
was  expelled  promptly.  There  was  very  little  haemorrhage. 
Her  health  was  poor  during  the  summer.  I  was  again  called  to 
see  her  on  September  8th,  when  I  found  her  threatened  with 
another  miscarriage.  She  said  she  had  been  pregn.-int  about 
eight  weeks,  and  remarked  that  her  abdnmen  had  enlarged 
much  faster  than  in  any  former  pregnancy.  1  found  her  sutt'er- 
ing  severe  pain  in  the  back  and  loins;  there  was  slight  hainior- 
rhage. 

Fluid  extract  of  ergot  was  prescribed  in  drachm  doses  every 
four  hours,  morphine  to  relieve  pain,  and  rest  in  the  recumbent 
position.  On  September  11th  a  foetus  three  inches  and  a  half 
long  was  expelled.      The  membranes   were   retained,   consid- 
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crable  haemoiTliage  following.  The  patient  feit  fairly  well  un- 
til the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  when  she  experieneed  considerable 
j)ain  and  passed  another  foetus  partially  decomposed.  The 
iiiembraues,  as  in  the  lirst  one,  were  retained,  hasraorrliage  free, 
but  stopped  in  about  two  hours  without  interference.  There 
were  slight  pain  and  suffering  until  Sunday  morning,  Septem- 
tier  15th,  when  she  was  seizeil  with  severe  pains  and  violent 
lisemorrbage,  and  expelled  the  third  foetus  in  a  putrid  condition, 
the  haamorrhage  continuing,  the  patient  having  lost  conscious- 
ness from  loss  of  blood. 

On  examination,  I  found  the  uterus  firmly  contracted  on  the 
placenta,  which  was  in  a  very  j)utri(l  condition  and  as  thick  as 
the  afterbirth  at  full  term.  With  the  fingers  I  removed  the 
sifterhirtb  piecemeal  (having  no  confidence  in  the  curette),  the 
lieemorrhage  stopping  as  soon  as  the  womb  was  empty.  With 
the  aid  of  stimulants  she  soon  regained  consciousness  and  com- 
plained of  no  pain.  Recovery  was  rapid  and  complete  under 
ionic  treatment.  Syringing  of  the  vagina  with  tepid  water  was 
kept  up  for  two  weeks,  and  never  once  was  there  any  fever  or 
symptoms  of  pyseraia,  which  naturally  could  be  expected  in  such 
cases. 

Now,  had  I,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  first  foetus,  made 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  uterus  and  emptied  it  of  its 
••ontents  as  soon  as  possible,  instead  of  leaving  Nature  to  do 
it,  as  taught  by  some  of  our  authors,  the  patient's  life  would 
not  have  been  put  in  nearly  so  much  danger,  and  I  should 
not  have  been  guilty  of  what  I  term  almost  a  fatal  error. 

The  young  practitioner  may  be  able  to  get  some  in- 
formation  here   which  if  obtained  by  experience  he  may 
have  cause  to  regret  all  his  life. 
December  9,  1S89. 

THE   UNTOWAED   EFFECTS    OF   COCAINE. 
By   .JOHN   A.   WESSINGER,   M.  D., 

HOWELL,   MICH. 

Cocaine,  although  a  comparatively  recent  addition  to 
our  materia  tiiedica  and  indispensable  as  a  therapeutic 
agent,  yet,  valuable  as  the  remedy  is,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  cocaine  is  a  poison  ;  that  while  we  may  admin- 
ister it  with  comparative  impunity,  yet  occasionally  patients 
will  present  themselves  upon  whom  cocaine  will  assert  its 
untoward  effects  in  a  most  violent  and  shocking  manner. 
The  following  case  is  placed  on  record  to  illustrate  the  toxic 
action  of  the  agent  in  certain  cases : 

G.  R.,  aged  twenty-four,  single,  has  always  been  healthy, 
is  well  nourished  and  well  developed,  weight  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  height  five  feet  five  inches.  On  December  10, 
1889,  patient  consulted  me  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  a  small 
fibrocystic  tumor  in  the  left  side  of  the  neck  immediately  below 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  Examination  of  the  patient  previous  to 
operation  found  pulse  80,  regular,  strong.  Respiration  and  tem- 
I)erature  normal.  Heart  and  lungs  sound.  Preliminary  to  the 
removal  of  the  growth  I  injected  ten  minims  of  a  fifteen-per- 
o.ent.  solution  of  cocaine  hydrochloride.  Immediately  following 
this  the  patient  was  seized  with  distressing  dys-pnoea,  pallor  of 
the  face,  pupils  widely  dilated,  spasm  of  the  flexor  ninscles  of 
the  arms  and  legs ;  pulse  140,  very  small,  wiry.  Respirations  40 
a  minute.  Patient  perspiring  profusely,  but  at  no  time  un- 
conscious. I  gave  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  and 
atropine,  \  and  yj-j,  and  in  twenty  minutes  from  time  of  first 
seizure  patient  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  enable  me  to  re- 
move the  growth. 


This  experience  with  cocaine  is  not  unique,  as  several 
similar  instances  are  recorded  in  medical  literature.  I  well 
remember  the  experience  of  Dr.  George  A.  Hendricks,  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  related  by  him  before  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society.  One  of  his  patients, 
immediately  after  the  injection  and  without  any  premoni- 
tory symptoms,  was  seized  with  violent  spasm  amounting  to 
complete  opisthotonos.  And  it  may  be  of  interest  to  say 
that,  after  various  modes  of  procedure,  the  doctor  did  not 
succeed  in  relieiing  his  patient  until  he  finally  resorted  to 
violent  stimulation  (by  a  heavy  blow  on  the  patient's  abdo- 
men) of  the  great  splanchnic  system  of  nerves. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  know  whether  co- 
caine manifests  its  poisonous  action  more  frequently  when 
used  in  certain  regions  of  the  body  than  in  others.  We 
know  that  other  anfesthetics  (such  as  chloroform  and  nitrous 
oxide)  manifest  their  lethal  effect  most  frequently  during 
operations  in  regions  supplied  by  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
Is  this  also  true  of  cocaine?  The  recorded  experience  upon 
this  question  of  gentlemen  in  ophthalmic  practice  would 
certainly  be  of  interest.  I  find,  on  searching  the  literature 
upon  this  subject,  that  in  1888  there  occurred  four  cases  of 
fatal  cocaine  poisoning — one  after  injecting  cocaine  into 
the  eyelid,  two  during  dental  operations,  and  one  after  in- 
jection per  nrethram. 
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LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Close  of  1889.— The  Changes  at  the  Hotel  Diev. — Professor 
Richet  and  Professor  Verneuil. —  The  Potahility  of  the 
Water  Supply  of  Paris. — Professor  Farahe'ufs  Lectures. — 
The  Candidates  for  the  Vacancy  at  the  Pitie. 

Paris,  December  26,  1SS9. 

Thb  year  1889  closes  in  a  calm  manner,  greatly  in  contrast 
with  the  agitation  of  its  first  months.  W'ho  then  would  have 
expected  the  month  of  December  to  pass  so  quietly  ?  At  th.it 
epoch  political  discussions  occupied  even  the  students,  who  held 
caucuses  and  published  manifestoes  that  were  placarded  in  their 
yellow,  green,  and  red  colors  on  every  available  wall.  Only  a 
faint  and  distant  memory  of  this  tnmnlluons  period  remains. 
The  general  elections  took  place  in  vacation  time,  when  every 
thought  was  engrossed  by  the  Exposition.  There  was  no  tumult, 
hardly  any  shouting.  Those  that  were  most  excited  last  year 
have  returned  quietly  to  the  laboratories  or  to  the  hospitals, 
with  no  further  thought  of  their  former  melancholy  prognosti- 
cations. It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  slight  reminder  of  last 
year  in  the  toast  oft'ered  to  the  republican  deputies.  A  political 
discussion  was  then  held — it  is  true,  with  bated  breath — to  which 
the  public  press  paid  no  attention,  and  that  loft  the  general  pub- 
lic indifferent. 

The  most  important  event  accompanying  the  reopening  of 
the  medical  school  has  been  the  change  in  the  professor  of  the 
surgical  clinic  of  the  H6tel  Dieu.  This  hospital  has  always  ex- 
ercised a  great  power  over  the  Parisian  medical  world.  It  is 
there  that  the  student  often  fakes  his  first  steps  in  hospital  life. 
It  is  near  the  school,  being  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Latin  quarter, 
the  buildings  are  conveniently  arranged,  the  visits  to  the  wards 
are  regularly  made,  and  numerous  patients  with  manifold  diseases 
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can  be  seen  there.  Clinics  on  many  subjecln,  held  by  official  as 
well  38  voluntary  professors,  are  freely  and  p-atuitoiisly  opened 
to  the  medical  students.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  the 
voluntary  professor  has  been  more  assiduously  followed  than  the 
official  one,  who  confined  his  instructions  to  such  days  as  were 
prescribed  by  the  faculty  law.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
Dopuytren  held  the  chair,  and  his  memory  is  still  green.  The 
last  incumbent.  Professor  Richet,  made  but  infrequent  and  short 
visits  to  his  ward!*,  being  habitually  replaced  by  an  assistant 
called  an  agrege.  This  was  by  no  means  an  evil.  The  agreges 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  work  a  zeal  and  ardor  that  neither 
years  nor  success  have  served  to  abate.  It  is  at  the  n6tel  Dieu 
that  they  first  carry  arms,  that  they  strike  the  note  that  is 
henceforth  to  characterize  them  as  the  clinicians,  the  masters 
of  the  future.  The  general  public  is  well  wishing,  but  forces 
have  to  be  measured  with  tlje  internes;  the  candidates  for  lios- 
pital  preferment,  the  clinical  as^istants,  those  who  to-day  are 
pupils  are  to-morrow  official  equals.  The  least  forgetfulness, 
the  least  elocutionary  defect,  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
noticed. 

'Tis  easy  to  see  that,  although  instruction  given  in  such  an 
atmosphere  would  necessarily  be  both  solid  and  polished,  the 
oontinnal  changing  of  tenant  was  abnormal  and  could  not  last 
indefinitely.  Professor  Richet  understood  this,  and,  although 
vigorous  and  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  he  voluntarily 
resigned  a  position  that  he  could  rightfully  have  held  in  his 
quality  of  member  of  the  Institute  until  he  was  seventy-five 
years  of  age.  He  is  replaced  by  Professor  Verneuil.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  to  Professor  Richet,  who 
was  methodical  and  clear,  and  most  desirous  of  imbuing  his  stu- 
dents with  a  certain  number  of  correct  and  practical  ideas  which 
he  wished  understood  and  remembered.  His  treatise  on  sur- 
gical anatomy,  which,  despite  its  forty  years  of  existence,  is 
still  consulted,  is  the  best  exponent  of  his  manner. 

Professor  VerneuiTs  characteristics  and  good  qualities  are 
of  quite  a  different  order.  One  rarely  attends  one  of  his  clin- 
ics without  carrying  away  many  new  ideas.  He  defined  his 
own  ideals  in  his  inaugural  address:  '•Composure and  prudence 
should  reign  in  the  practice  of  the  medical  art,  while  boldness 
should  characterize  its  doctrines."  A  faithful  and  attentive 
audience  hasalvvaysgrouped  itself  around  himduring  his  fifteen 
years'  tenure  of  the  surgical  chair  at  the  Piiie.  A  considerable 
number  of  theses  and  monographs  have  been  written  at  his  sug- 
gestion. His  lessons,  which  will  henceforth  be  given  at  the 
H6tel  Dieu,  are  perhaps  too  learned  for  the  young  student,  who 
still  ignores  the  teachings  of  the  past,  the  truth  of  to-day;  who 
has  not  yet  a  glimpse  of  general  pathology  ;  but  they  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  more  advanced  scholar,  for  doctors  who  de- 
sire to  keep  abreast  with  the  more  advanced  thought  of  the  day 
as  applied  to  surgical  practice. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  potable  waters  by  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Health,  of  the  Hospital  Medical  Soci- 
ety, and  of  the  Society  of  Public  and  Professional  Health.  The 
water  that  is  actually  distributed  in  Paris  comes,  first,  from  dis- 
tant rivers  that  have  been  imprisoned  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time;  second,  from  the  Seine,  the  Onrcq.  the  Marne.  The  first 
are  of  good  quality  but  of  insufficient  quantity;  the  second  have 
to  be  substituted,  and,  unfortunately,  they  are  absolutely  worth- 
less. What,  then,  will  inevitably  hapi)en  ?  From  the  day  on 
which  the  change  took  place  little  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever 
broke  out  in  every  direction.  This  was  tlie  case  in  1889,  as  also 
in  1887.  The  warm  season  of  1888  was  fortunately  a  wet  one, 
so  that  the  water  of  the  first  class  sufficed. 

As  Chantemesse  and  Widal  found  the  typhous  bacillus  in  the 
drinking  water  of  the  Menilmontant  district  at  the  time  of  an 
epidemic  reigning  there,  it  is  proved  that  the  most  important 


factor  in  the  diffusion  of  typhoid  fever  in  Paris  is  the  wafer  that 
one  drinks  here.  The  best  method,  therefore,  of  preventing 
epidemics  and  of  considerably  diminishing  the  number  of  spo- 
radic cases  is  to  so  increase  the  quantity  of  pure  river  water  as 
to  be  able  to  furnish  an  abundant  supply  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  every  part  of  the  city  throughout  the  entire  >ear. 

The  city  has  desired  to  purchase  quite  an  iuip<u'tant  river, 
the  Avre,  which  rises  about  160  kilometres  to  the  west  of  Paris. 
The  money  is  ready,  the  working  plans  are  completed,  but,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  through  which  the  river  passes  ob- 
ject to  having  their  water  taken  from  them,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  pass  a  law  in  order  to  overcome  their  resistance. 

The  lectures  of  Professor  Farabeuf  have  been  among  those 
most  frequented  this  year.  His  good  nature,  his  simplicity,  and 
his  thoughtfulness  for  his  students  have  made  him  thoroughly 
liked  by  them.  This  year  the  subject  of  his  opening  address 
pertained  neither  to  anatomy  nor  to  medicine,  hut  still  was  one 
that  appealed  not  only  to  his  hearers,  but  also  to  the  entire 
school — that,  namely,  of  the  remarkable  slowness  with  which  the 
architectural  renovations  of  the  school  buildings  have  been  con- 
ducted. It  certainly  would  incline  one  to  suppose  that  the 
architect  conducted  the  siege  of  Troy  or  of  Azof,  that  lasted  for 
twenty-nine  years.  His  dilatoriness  was  the  cause  of  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of  the  beautiful  paintings  of  Matont,  represent- 
ing Ambroise  Pare  rejecting  the  actual  cautery,  and  two  visits 
to  the  hospital  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Richet  has  left  a  vacant  pro- 
fessorship at  the  Piti6.  Great  excitement  is  felt  among  the 
surgeons  who  are  likely  to  be  possible  candidates.  Legally  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  makes  the  appointment,  but  in 
reality  whoever  the  faculty  of  the  medical  school  ])lace  first  in 
the  list  which  they  hand  to  the  Minister  will  inevitably  receive 
the  position.  Intrigues  of  all  kinds  naturally  arise.  At  present 
the  chances  seem  equally  divided  between  Tillaux  and  Le  Dentu. 
The  first  named  is  approaching  the  age  at  which  professors  in 
other  countries  think  of  retiring.  He  is  nearly  sixty  years  oldi 
and  should  have  belonged  to  the  faculty  for  the  la.st  ten  years. 
At  the  time  when  its  amphitheatres  were  but  little  frequented, 
crowds  flocked  to  listen  to  his  lectures  on  topographical  anat- 
omy, delivered  at  the  hospital  anatomical  amphitheatre,  situated 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  city.  His  hospital  service  at  Hotel  Dieu 
is  considered  one  of  tlie  best.  The  number  of  young  surgeons 
in  the  city  who  have  not  studied  with  him  is  easily  counted. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  well-founded  claims  to  the  professor- 
ship, Lefort,  Guyoo,  Diiplay,  and  Launelongue  have  been  succ^es- 
sively  preferred  to  him.  These  elections  have  not  been  ratified 
by  public  opinion,  but  that  carries  but  little  weight  in  such 
nominations.  Will  Tillaux  be  elected  this  time?  His  opponent. 
Le  Dentu,  who  has  just  been  unanimously  elected  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  is  also  a  skillful  surgeon,  a  correct  and 
eloquent  lecturer,  and  a  noted  writer,  and  has  the  advantage  over 
Tillaux  in  being  sixteen  years  younger.  It  would  be  difficult  at 
present  to  predict  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  contest. 


Treatment  of  Stammering. — "  It  is  said  that  stanmierers  rarely  if 
ever  show  any  iinpediiiicnt  to  speech  when  speaking  in  whispers.  On 
this  fact  a  new  metliod  of  treatment  has  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Cocn, 
which  is  as  follows :  In  the  first  ten  days  speaking  is  prohibited.  This 
will  allow  rest  to  the  voice,  and  constitutes  the  preliminary  state  of 
treatment.  During  the  next  ten  days  speaking  is  permissible  in  the 
whispering  voice,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  days  the  ordi- 
nary conversational  tone  may  be  gradually  employed." — Druggixts'  dr. 
cnlar  and  Chemical  Oiizelle. 

The  Academie  royale  de  medecine  de  Belgiqne. — Dr.  H.  A.  Hare, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  awarded  a  prize  of  4,000 
francs  for  an  essay  on  epilepsy. 
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TREPHINING    FOR   GENERAL    PARALYSIS    OF   THE    INSANE. 

PAKiLYTio  dementia  has  long  been  known  iis  a  hopeless  and 
invariably  fatal  disease.  When  seen  in  tire  early  stages,  the 
prognosis  is,  as  a  rule,  death  in  from  two  to  five  years,  althongli 
in  exceptional  cases  tliese  extremes  may  be  exceeded.  In  the 
earliest  stages  there  are  characteristic  bulbar  symptoms,  to- 
gether with  psychic  exaltation  and  a  beginning  dissolution  of 
the  higher  mental  processes.  The  [lathological  anatomy  of  the 
affection  is  shown  chiefly  in  the  cortex,  and  particularly  in  its 
upper  layers.  There  is,  probably,  an  irritative  lesion  whicli 
gives  rise  to  gradual  cortical  atrophy,  with  disappearance  of 
the  tangential  fibers.  Subsequently  there  are  pressure  symp- 
toms from  the  presence  of  fluid.  Remedies  of  any  sort,  even 
in  cases  presumed  to  have  a  syphilitic  foundation,  have  proved 
thus  far  unavailing.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  any  meas- 
ure which  offered  even  a  remote  possibility  of  altering  the 
morbid  process  for  the  better  was  justifiable,  at  least  from  an 
experimental  standpoint.  Actuateil  by  such  considerations  and 
by  the  progress  of  modern  cerebral  surgery.  Dr.  T.  Claye  Shaw, 
lecturer  on  psychological  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, London,  had  the  simple  operation  of  trephining  performed 
in  a  case  presenting  early  symptoms  of  general  paresis.  Dr. 
Ferrier  was  called  In  consultation,  and  agreed  that  the  case  was 
one  rapidly  approaching  dementia  of  the  paralytic  form,  and 
coincided  in  the  recommendation  of  an  operative  procedure. 

The  history  of  the  patient  is  briefly  as  follows :  W.  IT.,  ad- 
mitted November  14,  1888,  a  packer,  was  in  an  excited,  gran- 
diose mental  state.  His  delusions  were  described  in  the  medi- 
cal certificate  as  expan.sive  in  naturff,  and  he  was  evidently  in 
an  elevated  and  happy  frame  of  mind  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  gravity  of  his  condition.  The  speech  was  af- 
fected, the  reflexes  were  exaggerated,  the  gait  was  very  un- 
steady, and  the  urine  was  retained.  It  seemed  probable  that 
he  was  suffering  from  a  bulbar  lesion  which  was  extending  to 
the  superficial  parts  of  the  brain.  From  time  to  time  he  had 
convulsive  attacks  and  short  periods  of  loss  of  sensation,  chiefly 
in  the  left  extroujities,  and  his  poners  of  deghititicjn  and  talking 
became  more  and  more  impaired,  and  he  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
becoming  demented.  On  July  2atli  he  was  trephined  over  the 
right  central  gyri,  about  two  inches  from  the  median  line,  the 
operation  being  performed,  under  strictly  antiseptic  precau- 
tions, by  Mr.  Harrison  Oripps  and  Mr.  Bruce  Clarke.  Two 
holes  were  made  with  the  trephine  and  tlie  intermediate  bone 
was  removed,  leaving  an  ojicning  about  an  inch  and  a  half  by 
three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The  dura  mater  was  partly  cut  away 
to  allow  the  escape  of  considerable  fluid.  Healing  was  complete 
on  the  tenth  day,  so  that  the  patient  could  sit  up  out  of  bed. 


and  the  temperature  at  no  time  exceeded  99'5°.  There  have 
been  no  cerebral  symptoms  since  the  operation  except  a  slight 
tingling  in  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  (m  August  9th  and 
15th. 

The  result  is  improvement  in  every  respect,  even  as  regards 
the  bulbar  symptoms.  He  swallows  more  easily,  and  his  utter- 
ance is  more  distinct.  He  has  had  no  further  epileptoid  at- 
tacks and  is  free  from  headache.  But  it  is  his  mental  condi- 
tion which  has  been  most  markedly  benefited.  Dr.  Clifford 
Albutt,  who  has  seen  the  patient  since,  pronounces  him  sane, 
and  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  account  of  the  experiment  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  November  16,  1889,  announces  his  intention 
of  discharging  the  patient  as  no  longer  insane. 

The  author  explains  the  object  of  the  procedure  as  an  .at- 
tempt to  modify  the  tnetabolic  processes  going  on  in  the  cortex, 
and  also  to  relieve  tension,  the  latter  very  frequently  giving  rise 
in  the  early  periods  to  characteristic  headaches.  Trephining 
would  seem  to  be  a  more  certain  way  of  relieving  pressure  than 
depletion  by  purgatives  or  medicines  intended  for  the  lower- 
ing of  vascular  tension.  He  speaks  of  the  value  of  nerve- 
stretching  and  cord-stretching  in  certain  disorders,  and  per- 
ceives an  analogy  in  the  way  of  brain-stretching  in  his  oper- 
ation, which  permits  that  organ  to  expand.  We  think  it  is  as 
yet  too  early  to  reganl  this  one  case  as  very  succe.ssful.  Re- 
missions of  many  months  and  even  years  are  fre(inent  in  gen- 
eral paralysis.  In  this  case  but  four  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  surgical  interference,  and,  furthermore,  the  remission  may 
be  a  mere  coincidence,  or  it  may  be  an  actual  relief,  temporary 
nits  nature,  of  the  more  serious  symptoms.  We  shall  await 
with  interest  the  outcome  of  this  case.  If  so  insidious  and 
thus  far  irremediable  a  disease  can  be  cured,  or  even  if  a  remis- 
sion of  indefinite  duration  can  be  brought  about  by  trephining 
the  skull,  a  new  day  will  dawn  upon  the  darkness  of  asylum 
life.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  wisest  to  hasten  slowly,  to 
observe  for  a  longer  period  the  results  in  this  one  patient,  to 
await  the  further  experiments  of  this  character  which  the  in- 
stigator purposes  to  undertake,  and  not  blindly  to  begin  ;i 
wholesale  mutilation  of  patients  with  paralytic  dementia  in  our 
asylums  before  surgical  treatment  has  proved  to  be  of  certain 
value  as  a  therapeutic  measure. 


SCTOPOTOMY, 

Tnis  term,  ambiguous  at  best,  is  used  by  Stratz  to  include 
all  laparotomies  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  ectopic  pregnancy. 
The  greatest  danger  after  operations  for  extra- uterine  preg- 
nancy, in  the  opinion  of  this  author,  consists  in  possible  infec- 
tion from  the  diseased  tube,  the  danger  from  hasmorrhage 
being  next  in  importance.  This  would  necessitate  in  all  opera- 
tive procedures  the  careful  ligation  of  the  tube  and  all  vessels 
which  might  contribute  to  its  nutrition,  while  rigorous  atten- 
tion to  antisepsis  would  not  of  necessity  demand  that  the  en- 
tire gestation  sac  he  extirpated.  His  own  experience  and  that 
of  others  have  taught  him  that  if  these  conditions  are  ob- 
served  the  intraperitoneal    treatment  of  the  pedicle  is  pref- 
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erable  to  the  long-coDtinued  and  troublesome  details  which  the 
extraperitoneal  method  requires.  He  reports  three  cases  in 
which  the  intraperitoneal  plan  was  adopted.  In  the  first  case 
three  quarters  of  the  sac  was  removed.  The  remaining  quarter 
was  firmly  fixed  in  Douglas's  cul-de-sac.  Its  cavity  was 
washed  out  with  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
and  a  double  ligature  was  passed  around  its  wall.  Recovery 
was  uninterrupted.  In  the  second  case  the  same  antiseptic 
solution  was  used,  the  portion  of  sac  retained  being  the  lower 
portion  of  the  thickened  left  broad  ligament.  In  this  case 
there  was  also  a  prompt  recovery.  In  the  third  case  the  preg- 
nancy had  reached  the  fifth  month,  and  the  sac  was  adherent 
to  the  rectum  and  pelvic  wall.  It  was  separated  from  these 
structures,  and  washed  out  as  in  the  other  cases.  Great  retrac- 
tion followed,  and  after  removing  as  much  as  possible  the 
pedicle  was  stitched  with  catgut.  Death  resulted  on  the  third 
day.  Ileus  and  septic  peritonitis  having  intervened.  The 
autopsy  showed  general  peritotiitis,  which  was  most  severe  in 
the  area  which  had  been  the  seat  of  operation.  In  the  left 
parametrium  was  an  old  abscess  which  had  been  overlooked 
when  the  operation  was  performed.  There  was  no  hajmor- 
rhage,  and  the  stump  was  in  good  condition.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  the  term  "ectopotomy"  be  abandoned,  as  etymo- 
logically  inexpressive  of  this  author's  meaning.  No  single 
word,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  proposed  which  will  cor- 
rectly designate  the  operation  for  removal  of  an  ectopic  ges- 
tation sac  (the  terra  laparokelyphoectomia  is  both  clumsy  and 
indefinite),  and  we  hope  our  German  brethren  and  all  others 
will  spare  us  the  further  infliction  of  any  uncouth  combination 
for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  Brevity  is  indeed  "the  soul  of 
wit,"  but  there  are  degrees  of  wit,  and  we  should  have  charity 
for  those  whose  auditory  nerve  is  sensitive.  There  are  two 
other  points  in  this  paper  which  touch  upon  important  ques- 
tions still  unsettled  ;  one  is  the  method  of  treating  ectopic 
gestation  in  general,  and  the  other  the  method  of  treating  the 
pedicle  if  laparotomy  is  performed.  With  all  the  advancement 
which  electrical  thei-apeutics  has  made  in  pelvic  disease  we 
have  heard  little  of  late  in  regard  to  its  application  to  ectopic 
gestation. 

Amid  the  multitude  of  reports  of  cases  in  which  cure 
has  resulted  from  timely  laparotomy  there  have  been  few, 
if  any,  iu  which  electricity  has  been  used  as  the  remedial 
agent.  What  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  silence?  As 
to  the  treatment  of  the  pedicle,  the  author  is  following  in  the 
lead  of  Schroeder,  who  was  as  earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
intraperitoneal  method  as  of  anything  which  he  advocated  in 
the  closing  years  of  his  useful  life,  but  with  reference  more 
particularly  to  the  pedicles  of  fibroid  tumors.  In  general,  we 
see  no  reason  why  the  remnant  of  a  gestation  sac,  if  not 
too  large  and  thick,  may  not  be  as  safely  dropped  within 
the  peritonoBum  as  the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  tumor,  always 
supposing  that  it  is  aseptic  when  dropped.  But  if  the  rem- 
nant is  large  and  the  area  of  possible  infection  extensive, 
we  would  much  prefer  the  more  conservative  extraperitoneal 
method. 
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THE   CHARITIES   OF   KIXGS   COUNTY. 

TnE  county  charities  of  Kings  County  and  the  medical  men 
who  are  connected  with  them  ofticially  have  apparently  fallen 
upon  an  evil  time  with  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  A  new 
board  of  commissioners  has  come  into  the  control  of  charity 
aft'airs,  and  its  members  have  shown  an  unmistakable  tendency 
toward  a  restoration  of  old  methods  of  mismanagement  which 
it  took  years  of  fighting  and  legislation  to  overturn.  About  the 
first  act  was  to  vote  to  take  away  from  Dr.  Arnold,  of  the  Fl.it- 
bush  institutions,  the  power  to  appoint  his  own  nurses  and  other 
employees ;  this  step,  to  those  who  know  its  dire  meaning,  is  the 
first  on  the  road  that  leads  direct  to  extravagance,  cruelty,  and 
debauchery,  known  in  irony  as  "the  old  charities'  system." 
The  very  first  act  of  the  new  directors  has  excited  suspicion  and 
alarm.  Their  second  was  like  unto  it.  They  voted  to  reduce 
the  salary  of  the  medical  superintendent  at  St.  Johnland  by  the 
amount  of  $600,  and  gave  that  sum  to  a  needy  politician,  as  an 
added  salary.  This  last  act  was  virtually  a  breach  of  faith, 
since  Dr.  Harrison  was  induced,  not  many  months  ago,  by  the 
former  commissioners,  to  remain  at  St.  .Johnland,  when  an  ofi'er 
was  made  to  him  of  a  superintendency  elsewhere.  Both  these 
acts  tend  to  belittle  the  medical  and  charitable  operations  of  a 
great  county,  and  the  outlook  of  the  physicians  employed  under 
such  an  administration  is  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  been  giving  their  talents  and  energy  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  an  admirable  institution,  in  a  true  spirit  of  charity 
toward  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  demented,  and  they  must 
view  with  poignant  feeling  the  prospect  that  there  is  about  to 
be  a  wreck,  before  their  very  eyes,  of  that  which  is  but  barely 
launched. 

DESTRUCTION   OF   LIFE   IN   INDIA  BY  SNAKES.' 

The  large  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  cattle  by  venomous 
snakes  in  India  has  been  a  matter  for  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  Indian  Government.  The  reports  show  that  there  has 
been  no  decrease  in  such  loss  for  some  years  past : 


Number  of  people  killed. 
Number  of  cattle  killed . . , 
Number  of  snakes  killed. 
Amount  of  reward  paid — i 


1883.     1884.  I  1885.     1886.     1887 


20,067 

1,644 

412,784 


19,629  I  20,142      22,134 

1,728  1,483        3,514 

380,n81  420,044  I  417,596 

28,651  ,  2.5,213  |    25,.361 


19,740 

2,716 

562,221 

37,912 


Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  who  is  an  authority  in  natural  history  as 
well  as  medical  science,  in  a  paper  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  December,  considers  that  snake  poison  kills  by  extinguish- 
ing in  some  way  the  smirce  of"  nervous  energy,  causing  particu- 
larly respiratory  paralysis.  No  physiological  antidote  is  ye' 
known,  and  treatment  must  be  directed  to  preventing  the  [joison 
entering  the  system.  Hence  ligatures  above  the  wouml ;  and 
excision,  burning,  or  potassium  permanganate  for  the  wound 
itself. 

There  should  be  a  system  of  rewards  from  8  to  2  annas,  ac- 
cording to  the  species,  for  each  snake  killed  ;  and  the  regula- 
tions should  be  uniform  and  enforced  throughout  the  whole  of 
India.  

SURGICAL   PATHOLOGY   OF  THE   NERVE-ENDS   IN   THE 
MAMMA. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  difi'erent  forms  of 
pain  in  diseases  and  cicatrices  of  the  mammary  gland.  Professor 
Pacinotti  has  instituted  ten  observations.  According  to  the 
Deutsche  Medizinal-Zeitimg,  his  conclusions  are  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  process  of  inflammation  or  the  extension  of  a 
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new  growth  in  the  mamma,  the  Paociniiin  corpuscles  may  be 
foimd  ititiltrated  between  little  plates  oiiginiiling  from  their 
cell  elements.  Tliere  appears  to  be  a  very  close  connection  be- 
tween these  plates  and  the  lymphatic  space  about  and  within 
the  nerve  to  wliioh  the  Paocinian  corpuscle  belonKS.  This  in- 
filtration was  present  in  every  very  painful  case  of  carcinoma, 
but  not  in  cases  of  other  tumors  wliich,  from  their  form,  the 
character  of  tlieir  elements,  or  encapsulation,  could  not  spread. 
In  these  latter  cuses  the  clinical  symptom  of  pain  also  was 
wanting.  The  relation  of  the  pain  to  the  alteration  of  the  cor- 
puscles is  such  that  he  considers  its  appearance  in  connection 
with  a  tumor  an  indubitable  token  of  the  extension  of  the  neo- 
plasm in  the  lymphatic  space  about  the  nerve  and  deduces  that 
the  tumor  should  be  removed  when  possible  before  pain  has 
become  a  marked  symptom.  A  dias^nosis  can  not  be  based  on 
the  lancinating,  throbbing,  or  burning  character  of  the  pain. 
The  area  about  the  ba-se  of  the  nipple  should  be  avoided  as  far 
as  possible  during  operations,  because  the  Paccinian  corpuscles 
are  grouped  thickly  here  and  wounds  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to 
leave  painful  cicatrices. 

TRAUMATIC   LESION   OF  ONE   SIDE   OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

In  the  Deutsche  Medizinal-Zeitung  for  November  18,  1889, 
is  an  account  of  an  interesting  case,  reported  by  Alhrecht,  of 
injury  to  one  side  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  region  of  the  fifth 
intercostal  nerve.  On  the  left  side  there  was  paralysis  of  tlie 
entire  lower  extremity  with  maintenance  of  muscle  sense  and 
feeling,  and  on  the  right  side  there  was  complete  anaesthesia  of 
the  lower  extremity.  The  paralysis  of  the  left  side  soon  disap- 
peared, leaving  only  a  slight  amount  in  the  foot,  but  the  anses- 
thesia  of  the  right  side  remained  unchanged.  The  left  poste- 
rior lateral  columns,  togetlier  with  the  gray  substance  of  the 
left  posterior  horn  and  tlie  outer  part  of  the  left  posterior  col- 
umn, were  the  portions  injure<l.  No  regeneration  of  the  nerve- 
fibers  involved  had  taken  place.  The  restoration  of  motility  to 
the  left  lower  extremity  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the 
paralysis  to  have  been  caused  by  a  simple  compression  of  the 
lateral  columns  by  effused  blood,  or  to  have  occurred  as  a  func- 
tional compensation.  There  was  nothing  strange  in  this  recov- 
ery from  the  paralysis,  because  the  injured  portion  of  the  lat- 
eral column  was  very  slight. 


MYOPIA  AND  THE  ORBITAL  ARCH. 

In  an  article  in  the  Fortschritte  der  Medicin,  Stilling  makes 
these  observations:  In  Suabia  tlie  people  are  of  (he  broad-faced 
type  with  low  orbits,  and  myopia  was  found  in  eighty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  students  in  Tubingen.  In  Hanover  the  longer- 
faced  type  with  high  orbits  prevails,  and  in  the  liigh  schools 
in  Hanover  less  than  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  myopia  was 
found. 

NON-TUBERCULAR    AND    NON-CARDIAC    H.fiMOPTYSIS    IN 
ELDERLY   PERSONS. 

Sir  Andrew  Clark,  in  tiie  Lancet,  describes  a  form  of 
haemoptysis  which  occurs  in  certain  elderly  persons  the  sul>ject 
of  gout  in  some  form.  This  hreinorrhage  is  rarely  fatal,  but  it 
may  cause  death.  In  two  fatal  cases  the  author  found  "emphy- 
sematous patches  "in  the  lungs,  together  with  disease  of  the 
arteries.  He  considers  the  pulmonary  lesion  similar  in  kind 
to  that  of  the  articulations.  Treatment  by  large  doses  of  as- 
tringents aggravates  the  hsemoptysis.  The  cases  do  best,  says 
the  author,  if  treated  "  by  diet  and  quiet,"  together  with  anti- 
lithic  remedies.  • 
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Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  January  14,  1890: 


DISEASES 

Typhus  fever 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  . . . 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Varicella 


WeetE  ending  Jan.  7.  iWeek  ending  Jan.  14. 


Deaths.  I    Cases. 


1 


14 
7.5 

2 
60 
112 

4 


The  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Charity  Hospital. — At  the  January 

meeting,  held  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  inst.,  Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras 
read  a  paper  entitled  Some  Features  of  the  Prevailing  Epidemic  of  In- 
fluenza. In  the  discussion  many  interesting  points  were  brought  out. 
Dr.  Newton,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  reported  the  interesting  fact  that  in 
several  cases  of  "grip"  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  complicating 
pneumonia  had  undoubtedly  started  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lung  and 
spread  to  the  periphery — a  fact  which  he  thought  tended  to  show  that 
the  complication  was  due  to  direct  infection  from  the  bronchi.  Dr. 
Daniel  P.  Pease  read  an  interesting  paper  on  The  Differential  Diagnosis 
of  Variola.     This  paper  also  elicited  a  very  general  discussion. 

The  New  York  Surgical  Society  meets  at  12  West  Thirty-first 
Street,  at  8.30  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  January  22d.  The  paper  of  the  even- 
ing, by  Dr.  Jolm  A.  Wyeth,  will  contain  the  following  cases :  Suture 
of  the  Great  Sciatic,  E.xternal  and  Internal  Popliteal  Nerves ;  Tre- 
phining for  Old  Depressed  Fracture  of  Skull  with  Epilepsy ;  Explora- 
tion of  Spinal  Canal,  Abscess  of  the  Cord ;  Death  from  Rectal  Anes- 
thesia ;  Perityphlitic  Abscess  opening  into  the  Bladder ;  Large  Cystic 
Tumor  of  the  Breast ;  Infectious  Mammitis,  with  Destruction  of  Both 
Breasts;  Exsection  of  the  Knee  for  Traumatic  Dislocation;  Complete 
Removal  with  Perfect  Reproduction  of  the  Clavicle. 

St.  Peter's  Hospital  at  Brooklyn. — The  addition  to  .St.  Peter's 
Hospital  at  Brooklyn,  now  nearly  finished,  will  accommodate  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  patients.  It  has  a  frontage  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  or  oue  block's  length  at  that  part  of  the  city.  The  new  hospital 
has  been  two  years  in  building  and  represents  an  expenditure  of  $200,- 
000.  The  most  modern  appliances  for  heating,  ventilating,  sewering, 
and  protection  against  fire  have  been  wrought  into  the  plans,  and  as  to 
its  exterior  it  has  been  spoken  of  by  a  competent  judge  as  "  one  of  the 
most  imposing  and  attractive  hospital  structures  in  the  country." 
There  will  be  accommodations  for  fifty  pay-patients.  Consumptives  to 
the  number  of  fifty  have  been  provided  for. 

Kings  County  Medical  Association. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kings  County  Medical  .\ssooiation,  held  Friday,  January  loth,  tlie  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  tlie  current  year  was  declared  as  follows  :  President, 
Dr.  William  McCoUom ;  vice-president,  Dr.  L.  A.  W.  Alleman ;  recording 
secretary,  Dr.  J.  C.  Bierwirth ;  corresponding  secretary.  Dr.  H.  B.  Reed ; 
treasurer.  Dr.  J.  R.  Vanderveer;  and  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. Dr.  E.  R.  Squibl).  The  scientific  subject  before  the  meeting  was 
an  extemporaneous  discussion  of  epidemic  influenza. 

An  Inspection  of  the  Yellow-fever  Fields. — The  arrival  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  is  announced  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  the  Murine-IIospital  Service, 
and  Dr.  Horlbeck,  of  the  Charleston  Board  of  Health.  They  are  a  part 
of  a  medical  committee  empowered  to  make  a  midwinter  inspection  of 
the  yellow-fever  habitats  in  Cuba  and  also  of  the  Key  West  quarantine, 
Tampa,  Sanford,  and  other  exposed  points  in  Florida.  The  case  re- 
ported December  31st  from  .Jacksonville  as  yellow  fever  lias  been  de- 
nied to  be  of  that  nature  by  Dr.  Daniel,  president  of  the  Florida  Board 
of  Health. 

Fatal  Fyeemia  following  Rape. — The  British  Medical  .lournal  states 
that  Dr.  A.  S.  UnderhiU,  of  Birminghani,  England,  has  recently  reported 
to  his  local  medical  association  the  results  of  a  case  where  death  was 
occasioned  by  an  attempt  at  rape.     The  victim,  aged  fourteen  years. 
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suffered  severely  from  shock  and  from  a  septicjeraia  which  had  its  start- 
ing point  in  a  laceration  of  the  fourchette.  This  laceration  was  fol- 
lowed by  metritis,  a  plugging  of  the  right  iliac  veins,  by  repeated  rigors, 
and  by  secondary  deposits.  The  fatal  issue  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week  after  the  assault. 

Montgomery  County  Medical  Society,  Pennsylvania. — The  members 
of  the  .Montgomery  Society  in  Pennsylvania  have  elected  as  their  presi- 
dent Dr.  Alice  Bennett,  resident  physician  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  at  Norristown. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
21st  inst.,  the  nomination  and  election  of  officers  will  take  place,  and  Dr. 
Walter  Mendelson  will  read  a  paper  on  The  Physiological  Treatment  of 
Obesity. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  '23d  inst.,  the  nomination  and  election  of  officers 
will  take  place,  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Goffe  will  read  a  paper  on  Four  Successful 
Cases  of  Supravaginal  Hysterectomy  for  Fibroid  Tumors. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  28th  inst.,  the  nomination  and  election  of 
officers  will  take  place,  and  a  demonstration  of  cases  and  new  instru- 
ments will  be  made.  Dr.  James  E.  Nichols  will  read  a  paper  on  A 
Method  of  Correcting  Adhesions  between  the  Soft  Palate  and  the 
Pharyngeal  Wall,  and  Dr.  Joseph  O'Dwyer  will  read  a  paper  on  Intu- 
bation in  the  Chronic  Laryngeal  Stenosis  of  Adults,  and  exhibit  cases 
and  new  instruments. 

The  Philadelphia  Polyclimo. — Among  the  new  laboratory  courses 
is  one  on  experimental  physiology  and  therapeutics,  in  the  charge  of 
Professor  Thomas  J.  Mays,  M.  D.  In  this  course  the  students  are 
taught  the  methods  of  experimental  physiology  so  far  as  these  pertain 
to  therapeutics  ;  after  which  these  methods  are  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diicovermg  new  drug  properties,  and  of  studying  more  thor- 
oughly the  action  of  those  drugs  already  known.  Demonstrative 
lectures  will  be  given  on  therapeutic  subjects  from  time  to  time  during 
each  term.  The  laboratory  is  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus and  appliances. 

The  New  York  Pathological  Society. — The  following  officers  were 
elected  at  the  .annual  meeting,  held  January  8,  1890:  President, 
Dr.  J.  West  Roosevelt ;  vice-president.  Dr.  H.  P.  Loomis ;  treasurer. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hiuton ;  secretary,  Dr.  T.  L.  Stedman ;  editor  of  the  Trans- 
actions, Dr.  G.  C.  Freeborn ;  committee  on  admissions  and  ethics.  Dr. 
W.  P.  Northrup,  Dr.  H.  P.  Loomis,  Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre,  Dr.  J.  S.  Ely,  and 
Dr.  R.  G.  Freeman;  committee  on  publication.  Dr.  T.  M.  Prudden  and 
Dr.  W.  B.  James. 

The  late  Dr.  Lewis  Hall  Sayre. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Hackensack  Hospital,  held  on  January  V,  1890,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the 
minutes  of  the  board : 

Resolved,  Thai  the  death  of  Dr.  Lewis  Hall  Sayre,  one  of  the  con- 
sulting surgeons  to  this  hospital,  is  deplored  by  us  as  a  great  calamity 
to  this  institution,  and  deprives  us  of  a  man  possessed  of  fine  surgical 
knowledge  and  skill. 

Resolved,  That  the  services  of  Dr.  Sayre,  always  so  freely  and  cheer- 
fully rendered,  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  medical  staff  and 
patients  of  our  hospital,  and  can  only  be  suitably  estimated  by  One  who 
said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me." 

Resohed,  That  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  we  offer  our  heartfelt 
condolence,  and  assurance  that  the  memory  of  his  skill  and  generous 
kindness  will  be  cherished  by  this  board  and  passed  on  to  our  suc- 
cessors as  a  precious  legacy.  David  TuKHnNE, 

Alvah  Tkowbiudge, 
David  St,  John,  M.  D., 

Committee. 

Professor  Anton  von  Troeltsch,  the  otologist,  is  reported  to  have 
died  at  Wiirzburg  on  the  lUh  inst. 

Change  of  Address. — Dr.  J.  B.  Bogart  to  407  Washington  .\ venue' 
Brooklyn. 


Army  Intelligence. — Oflieinl.  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Opii-frs  serving  in  the  Medical  iJejjartment,  United  Slates 
Army,  from  December  29,  1889,  to  January  11,  1890  : 

Cabell,  Julian  M.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  leave  of  absence  granted  in  S.  0. 
249,  A.  G.  0.,  October  25th,  is  extended  one  month.  S.  0.  304 
A.  G.  0.,  December  31,  1889. 

Jarvis,  Nathan  S.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Paragraph  1,  S.  0.  180,  December  6 
1889,  Department  of  the  Missouri,  transferring  from  Fort  Lewis 
Colorado,  to  Camp  Wade,  Kingfisher,  Indian  Territory,  is  confii-mcd. 
Par.  6,  S.  0.  303,  A.  G.  0.,  December  30,  1889. 

Mearns,  E  a..  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  leave  of  absence  granted  in  S.  0.  244,  October 
19,  1889,  from  this  office,  is  extended  two  months.  S.  0.  303 
A.  G.  0.,  December  30,  1889. 

Powell,  Junius  L..  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  ordinary  leave  of  absence  for  two  months  is 
granted  in  extension  of  the  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  sickness 
granted  him  in  S.  0.  2.58,  November  5,  1889,  from  this  office.  Par. 
1,  S.  0.  1,  A.  G.  0.,  January  2,  1890. 

LoRiNG,  Leonard  Y.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  will,  by  direction  of  the 
President,  report  in  person  to  Colonel  Benjamin  H.  Grierson,  Tenth 
Cavalry,  president  of  the  Army  Retiring  Board,  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.     Par.  3,  S.  0.  6,  A.  G.  0.,  January  8,  1890. 

Maus,  Louis  M.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  on  surgeon's 
certificate  of  disability,  with  permission  to  go  beyond  sea,  is  granted. 
Par.  13,  S.  0.  4,  A.  G.  0.,  January  B,  1890. 

Walker,  Freeman  V,,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon  (Jack- 
son Barracks,  La.),  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month  on 
surgeon's  certificate  of  disability.  Par.  7,  S.  0.  5,  Division  of  the 
Atlantic,  January  7,  1890. 

Benham,  R.  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  the 
Platte,  to  take  effect  upon  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Laramie,  Wy- 
oming, and  will  then  report  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Madison 
Barracks,  N.  Y.,  for  duty  at  that  station.  Par.  8,  S.  0.  6,  A.  G.  0., 
January  8,  1S90. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 

of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  two  weeks  ending  January  11,  1890 : 

Clark,  John  H.,  Medical  Inspector.  Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer 
Baltimore. 

Diehl,  Oliver,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steam- 
er Baltimore. 

Stitt,  E.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Balti- 
more. 

Smith,  Howard,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Alliance. 

Gatewood,  J.  D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  U.  S. 
Steamer  Despatch. 

Tryon,  J.  R.,  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Naval  Medical  Examining 
Board. 

ScoFiELD,  W.  K.,  Medical  Inspector.  Ordered  to  special  duty  at  New 
York  city. 

Gditekas,  D.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Naval 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Whiting,  Robert,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the 
Minnesota  and  ordered  to  the  Dale. 

PiCKRELL,  George  McC,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Dale 
and  ordered  to  the  Minnesota. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

}ioiiT>\\,  Jannary  SOth:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Ophthalmologj'  and  Otology) ;  New  York  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  City  Medical  Association ;  Chicago  Medical 
Society. 

Tuesday,  January  21st :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  iu 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine) ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society 
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(private) ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Franklin  (annual), 
Kings  (annual),  Otsego  (semi-annual— Cooperstown),  and  Westches- 
ter, N.  Y. ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Association  ;  Connecticut  River 
Valley  Medical  Association  (Bellows  Falls,  Vt.);  Baltimore  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  January  22(1:  New  York  Surgical  Society;  New  York 
Pathological  Society;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany;  Phihidcl- 
phia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  January  2Sd :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology) ;  New  York  Orthopa-dic  Society ;  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (private);  Brooklyn 
Pathological  Society  ;  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Friday,  January  24lh :  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private) ;  New 
York  Society  of  German  Physicians ;  New  York  Clinical  Society 
(private) ;  Philadelphia  Clinical  Society ;  Philadelphia  Laryngologi- 
cal  Society. 

Satdbday,  Januury  25th  :  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society 
(private — annual). 
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POISONING    BY    ILLUMINATING   GAS. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  January  i,  1S90. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  ISFeto  Yorh  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  Dr.  Kloinan's  article  on  gas  poisoniDg  published  in  the 
Journal  some  time  ago  evidently  created  the  impression  that  he 
was  the  first  to  use  the  treatment  in  question.  I  wrote  my 
article  to  correct  that  erroneous  impression  and  to  record  my 
case.  I  meant  no  imputation.  Speaking  of  the  treatment  in 
question,  in  his  letter  he  says:  "I  am  unaware  who  mentioned 
or  used  it  earlier,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  informed."  If 
the  doctor  will  reread  my  article  he  surely  will  obtain  the  de- 
sired information.  Nitroglycerin  was  first  pat  in  the  shops  in 
the  form  of  a  solution.  I  have  been  carrying  the  tablets  for 
nearly  a  year.  J.  C.  Crossland,  M.  D. 


ORCHITIS    WITH    EPIDIDYMITIS    CURED    BY    COMPOUND 
LICORICE    POWDER. 

ri9  RiviNGTON  Street,  New  York,  DecetnlKi-^lS,  1889. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Yorh  Medical  Jonrnal : 

Sir:  L.  G.,  eighteen  years  of  age,  came  to  my  office  on  De- 
cember 13th  complaining  of  epididymitis  and  orchitis  of  more 
than  two  months'  standing.  He  had  been  treated  in  different 
dispensaries,  the  last  one  the  German  Dispensary.  On  examina- 
tion, the  left  testicle  was  found  to  be  as  large  as  a  fist,  hard  and 
very  tender  to  pressure.  The  epididymis  was  as  ihick  as  the 
middle  finger,  and  felt  like  a  large  steel  sound.  He  suffered 
from  pain  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up 
his  work  and  take  to  his  hed.  When  he  came  to  iny  office  he 
was  assisted  by  bis  mother.  His  general  appearance  was  ca- 
chectic, his  bowels  costive.  He  stated  that  the  dispensary  treat- 
ment had  not  benefited  him  and  that  he  had  lost  his  strength. 
I  prescribed  for  him  c impound  licorice  powder  in  teaspoonful 
doses,  and  an  external  application  of  tincture  of  iodine.  On  the 
17th  of  December  he  again  came  to  my  office.  His  appearance 
had  changed  for  the  better  to  such  a  degree  that  I  scarcely 
recognized  him.  The  swelling  of  the  testicle  liad  disappeared 
alto"etlicr,  that  of  the  epididymis  was  much  reduced,  and  the 
pain  was  eutirely  gone.  Ho  came  to  tliunk  me  lor  the  treatment, 
and  to  a^k  my  advice  about  continuing  to  rub  in  the  powder, 
one  ap|ilioation  of  which  had  helped  him  so  wonderfully.    "  Did 


you  rub  in  the  powder,  and  what  did  you  do  with  the  little 
bottle?"  I  asked  him.  "I  took  one  teaspoonful  from  the 
bottle,"  he  answered,  "and,  as  I  felt  some  pain  in  my  bowels, 
I  stopped  it  and  continued  to  rub  in  the  powder."  Of  course, 
a  one-drachm  dose  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  operated  like  a 
charm  in  his  case,  but  how  did  he  escape  being  poisoned  by 
such  a  dose?  Leo  Dann,  M.  D. 
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THE    SOCIETY    OF   THE    ALDMNl    OF    BELLEVDE 
HOSPITAL. 

Meeting  of  December  Jf,  1889. 

The  Presideut,  Dr.  Richard  Kalish,  in  the  Chair. 

Paralysis  of  Obscure  Origin. — Dr.  E.  Le  Fevre  presented 
a  case  in  order  to  elicit  suggestions  as  to  the  (etiology  and  treat- 
ment. The  patient  was  an  apparently  healthy  young  man  who 
had  begun  to  suffer  last  August  with  pain  upon  one  side  of  the 
head.  This  had  been  followed  by  severe  earache  which  had 
persisted  until  October  15th,  when  lie  came  under  the  speaker's 
care.  He  had  had  no  chills,  and,  although  suffering  from  pain- 
ful deglutition,  he  could  not  say  just  when  this  began.  On  ex- 
amination, a  boggy  swelling  was  found  to  extend  up  into  the 
parotid  region  on  one  side  of  the  face;  the  roof  of  the  month 
was  oedematous;  tonsils  enlarged  and  congested,  saliva  drib- 
bling constantly.  There  were  no  concretions  in  the  ear  and  no 
perforation  of  the  drum  ;  no  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  and  no 
asthmatic  symptoms.  The  hearing  was  slightly  impaired.  At 
the  second  visit  there  was  deviation  of  the  tongue,  slight  ptosis, 
and  an  involvement  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  He  was  unable 
to  whistle,  and  deglutition  was  so  inJperfect  that  food  collected 
behind  the  palate.  The  pupil  on  the  affected  side  was  much 
smaller  than  ou  the  other,  hut  both  reacted  to  light.  For 
a  while  everything  eaten  tasted  sweet.  There  were  no  enlarged 
glands  except  in  the  groin,  and  no  specific  history,  nor  did  he 
respond  to  specific  treatment.  There  were  no  other  paralyses. 
The  faradaio  current  was  the  only  thing  that  had  been  benefi- 
cial, and  this  had  given  prompt  relief.  Reaction  to  the  galvanic 
current  was  very  imperfect. 

Dr.  A.  Brothers  looked  upon  the  case  as  one  of  unilateral 
facial  paralysis  probably  caused  by  exposure  to  cold. 

Dr.  GoRHAM  Baoon  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  case  as 
one  of  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  resulting  from  cold. 

Dr.  Matthew  D.  Field  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
reaction  to  the  LMlvanic  current  indicated  a  central  lesion. 

Rupture  of  the  Aortic  Valves  following  a  Severe  FalL— 
Dr.  Herman  M.  HKUiS  presented  specimens  ilhistr.'iting  several 
rare  and  interesting  pathological  lesions.  The  patient  after  a 
severe  fall  had  sutt'ered  from  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action, 
and  had  been  found  to  have  a  double  murmur  at  the  aortic  ori- 
fice, and  a  murmur  at  the  apex,  probably  due  to  mitral  regurgi- 
tation. The  symptoms  had  become  more  severe,  and  had  been 
associated  with  a  very  irregular  fever.  A  provisional  diagnosis 
of  ulcerative  endocarditis  had  been  made.  The  autopsy  had 
showed  that  a  cusp  of  the  aortic  valve  had  been  torn  through 
three  fourths  of  its  extent,  and  the  torn  portion  and  the  base  of 
the  valve  were  covered  with  a  very  thick  deposit  of  fibrin.  The 
other  aortic  cus])s  were  absolutely  normal,  and  so  were  the 
aortic  valves,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  slight  deposit  of 
fibrin  between  the  pulmonary  valves,  the  valves  on  the  right 
'  side  were  also  normal.     The  specimen  bad  not  yet  been  exam- 
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iiied  raicroscopically,  but  the  history,  together  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  exudation,  made  it  almost  certainly  a  case  of  mycotic 
endocarditis.  The  probable  explanation  of  tlie  mycotic  process 
was  that,  as  a  result  of  chanj^es  in  nutrition  caused  by  the  rupt- 
ure, a  localized  infectious  process  had  been  established  which 
had  resulted  in  death.     The  accident  was  esoeedingly  rare. 

Double  Perforating  Ulcer  of  the  Duodenum.—  Dr.  Biggs 
also  presented  s])ecimens  from  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  insane  pavilion  of  Bellevue  Hospital 
with  a  diagnosis  of  dementia  and  articular  rheumatism.  The 
patient  had  been  in  bad  condition  but  had  not  been  thought 
to  be  in  imminent  danger ;  however,  he  had  suddenly  gone 
into  collapse  and  had  died  in  seventeen  hours.  The  autopsy 
had  showed  a  general  peritonitis  with  abundant  sero-purnlent 
exudation  and  much  tibrin  on  the  surface  of  the  peritona'Uiii. 
There  had  been  also  much  intestinal  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity, and  the  duodenum  had  been  the  seat  of  two  ulcers  present- 
ing the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  so  called  "  peptic  ulcers," 
together  with  two  perforations  about  2  cm.  in  diameter.  The 
specimen  was  interesting  both  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  pri- 
maryduodenal  ulcers,  and  especially  of  a  double  ulceration  with 
doable  perforation.  The  a'tiology  of  this  condition  had  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  theory  which  ascrihed  it 
to  thrombosis  or  embolism  was  now  generally  discarded  on 
account  of  its  not  being  found  when  thrombosis  or  embolism 
existed  elsewhere.  The  theory  which  found  more  favor  at  the 
present  time  was  that  they  resulted  from  congestions  which 
had  been  set  up  by  temporary  spasm  of  the  blood-vessels,  or 
that  they  arose  from  hfemorrhages  into- the  mucous  membrane, 
resulting  in  interference  with  the  circalation  of  the  parts.  In 
addition  to  the  interesting  specimens  just  presented,  the  ca'^e  had 
also  furnished  an  instance  of  thrombosis  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 
There  had  been  two  large  thrombi  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ahdominal  aorta,  almost  completely  occluding  it  and  extending 
down  to  the  right  common  iliac.  They  could  not  have  been 
of  very  long  standing,  for,  with  the  weakened  condition  of  the 
patient's  heart  from  extensive  interstitial  myocarditis,  the  cir- 
culation would  have  become  so  impaired  as  to  cause  paraplegia. 
The  brain  had  presented  the  lesions  of  an  extensive  pachymen- 
ingitis hsemorrhagioa,  the  dura  mater  of  the  whole  brain  being 
involved.  The  middle  and  anterior  fossse  on  the  left  side  had 
been  the  seat  of  a  large  ha'matoma  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
cause  of  the  dementia. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Dr.  E.  Le  Fevre,  Dr.  Biggs 
said  that  the  spasm  of  the  blood-vessels  need  not  be  of  long 
duration  in  order  to  give  rise  to  ulceration. 

Impacted  Urethral  Calculus. — Dr.  Henky  M.  Silveh  pre- 
sented the  specimens  removed  from  a  patient.  The  speaker  said 
that  he  had  been  called  about  a  month  ago  to  assist  his  friend 
Dr.  Bogart  in  the  removal  of  a  calculus  of  the  urethra  from  a 
patient  with  the  following  history  :  Mr.  C,  thirty-seven  years  of 
age,  had  first  been  troubled  with  urinary  retention  twenty  years 
before,  and  had  been  told  at  that  time  by  the  family  physician 
that  there  was  some  obstruction  in  the  urethra,  but  that  Nature 
would  take  care  of  it  and  no  operation  was  necessary.  The  pa- 
tient had  had  periodic  attacks  of  retention  of  urine  ever  since, 
and  when  he  had  come  under  Dr.  Bogart's  care,  on  October  15, 
1889,  he  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  an  irregular  fever,  with 
severe  pains  in  the  right  lumbar  region,  radiating  toward  the 
testicle.  There  had  been  anorexia  and  some  irritability  of  the 
bladder;  and  as  the  other  symptoms  had  declined,  those  con- 
nected witli  the  bladder  had  become  more  prominent;  micturi- 
tion had  been  difficult,  and  the  urine  had  been  loaded  with 
mucus.  As  at  that  time  the  patient  had  not  told  of  his  former 
urinary  troubles,  a  diagnosis  of  cystitis  had  been  made,  and  a 
few  days  later  a  more  careful    examination  had  revealed  the 


presence  of  some  growth  in  the  urethra,  which  had  at  first  been 
thought  to  be  of  an  osseous  nature.  On  attempting  to  intro- 
duce a  catheter  for  the  purpose  of  washing  out  the  bladder,  it 
bad  been  obstructed  by  a  calculus.  The  more  urgent  symptoms 
having  been  relieved,  on  November  8th  the  operation  for  the 
removal  of  the  calculus  was  performed  under  cocaine.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  calculus,  it  was  pressed  down- 
ward as  far  as  possible  into  the  deep  urethra,  and  an  incision 
was  made  two  inches  in  length  externally  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  through  the  urethra.  This  disclosed  two  calculi,  the  smaller 
of  which  was  half  an  inch  long  and  weighed  ten  grains,  while 
the  other  was  two  inches  and  an  eighth  in  length,  had  a  circum- 
ference of  three  inches  at  its  largest  extremity,  and  weighed 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  grains.  The  first  calculus  was 
removed  without  trouble,  but  the  larger  one  required  consider- 
able dilatation  of  the  urethra.  There  was  rather  free  hasmor- 
rhage,  but  it  was  controlled  by  compression  and  the  use  of  two 
ligatures.  The  scrotum  was  bound  forward  so  as  to  prevent  in- 
filtration of  urine  into  it.  The  wound,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  slight  fistula,  he.aled  promptly,  and  the  patient  was  able  to 
go  about  with  comfort.  Unfortunately,  the  bladder  had  not 
yet  been  examined  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  any  other  cal- 
culi. 

A  Case  of  Mastoid  Disease, — Dr.  Gokham  Baoon  presented 
a  boy  who  had  had  a  clironic  discharge  from  the  right  ear  for  a 
number  of  years.  Two  years  ago  an  abscess  had  formed  over 
the  right  mastoid  region,  and  had  been  operated  upon  by  the 
speaker,  who  had  removed  considerable  pus,  bony  d6bris,  and 
cheesy  matter.  There  was  a  permanent  opening  into  the  mas- 
toid, and,  as  there  was  very  little  discharge,  it  gave  an  unusually 
good  opportunity  to  examine  the  .whole  mastoid  cavity  during 
life.  The  ossicles  of  the  ear  had  disappeared  by  ulceration, 
but  there  was  still  pretty  fair  bearing  on  the  right  side;  bony 
conduction  was  better  on  this  side,  and  the  tuning-fork  was 
heard  by  aerial  conduction,  and  even  the  slightly  raised  voice 
was  audible  on  the  affected  side. 

The  Treatment  of  Croup.— Dr.  A.  Beothers  read  a  paper 
on  this  subject.     (See  p.  60.) 

Dr.  Le  Fevre  was  disappointed  that  the  author  had  not 
clearly  defined  what  he  considered  to  be  the  pathological  con- 
dition when  he  made  use  of  the  term  "  croup,"'  and  on  this 
account  he  was  unable  to  fully  appreciate  some  of  the  points 
of  the  paper.  He  did  not  consider  that  cases  of  so-called 
''ascending  croup"  starting  as  a  fibrinous  bronchitis  should  be 
included  in  the  term  "croup"  at  all,  and  he  was  unable  to  un- 
derstand how  such  cases  could  be  in  any  way  benefited  by 
operation.  In  ordinary  non-diphtheritic  croup  he  considered 
the  exudation  was  on  the  free  surface  of  the  raucous  membrane, 
whereas  in  the  diphtheritic  variety  the  submucous  tissue  was 
involved  ;  and  hence  the  treatment  of  these  two  conditions  must 
vary  accordingly.  In  the  former  he  would  advocate  the  use  of 
steam  and  hot  applications,  and  in  the  latter  constitutional  treat- 
ment was  all-important. 

Dr.  Floyd  M.  Crandall  urged  the  importance  of  insisting 
upon  perfect  quiet  of  the  patient  even  in  cases  of  slight  tonsillar 
diphtheria.  In  simple  spasmodic  croup  he  was  accustomed  to 
use  emetic  doses  of  ipecac,  followed  by  a  full  dose  of  opium. 
In  diphtheritic  croup  ho  had  employed  the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury in  large  doses — as  much  as  a  twentieth  of  a  grain  every 
two  hours  to  a  child  of  two  years  of  age ;  hut  in  those  cases 
which  were  distinctly  diphtheritic  this  method  of  treatment  he 
had  not  found  very  successful. 

Dr.  A,  B.  Pope  could  see  no  reason  for  the  advice  given  in 
the  paper  to  stop  local  treatment  after  intubation.  Contrary  to 
the  experience  of  the  last  speaker,  he  had  been  much  more  suc- 
cessful since  he  had  begun  the  internal  administration  of  the 
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bichloride  of  mercury,  which  he  had  prescribed  in  doses  just 
short  of  those  which  would  produce  toxic  symptoms. 

Dr.  HiGGS  had  repeatedly  seen  cases  of  almost  instantaneous 
death  following  the  I  idgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx. 
Death  apparently  resulted  from  inhibition  of  the  heart's  action, 
for  it  was  too  rapid  to  allow  of  the  occurrence  of  asphyxia.  On 
this  account  he  had  always  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the 
larynx  tolerated  so  well  the  O'Dwyer's  tube. 

Dr.  Le  Fevre  said  the  explanation  might  be  found  in  tlie 
fact  that  the  muscles  in  the  neighborhood  of  membranous 
exudations  were  with  difficulty  thrown  into  spasm.  Thus,  in 
cases  of  fibrous  pleurisy  where  he  had  investigated  the  charac- 
ter of  the  muscle  changes,  he  had  found  them  respond  very 
sluggishly  to  tlje  current,  and  this  reaction  seemed  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  exudation  present.  The  nervous 
system  seemed  to  he  involved  in  the  piocess. 

Dr.  Bbothees  said  that  his  paper  was  a  purely  clinical 
one,  and  he  had  purposely  avoided  di-cussing  pathological 
questions.  Catarrhal  and  diphtheritic  croup  could  not  be  di- 
vided by  any  sharp  line  founded  on  the  depth  to  which  tlie 
exudation  extended.  As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  relief 
that  might  be  obtained  in  oases  of  a.scendtng  croup,  he  would 
call  attention  to  the  case  of  a  girl,  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  presented  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Pffldiatric  Society.  Tracheotomy  had  been  performed  upon  her, 
and  large  casts  were  discharged  from  the  tube.  The  varying 
results  obtained  by  the  bichloride  treatment  might  perhaps  be 
explained  by  the  varying  dosage  employed.  lie  had  repeatedly 
seen  five  to  ten  grains  of  calomel  produce  in  adults  an  alarming 
stomatitis,  whereas  jirolonged  administration  of  very  large  dosfs 
of  mercurials  to  children  had  given  rise  to  no  toxic  symptoms. 
With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  local  treatment  after  intuba- 
tion, he  bad  thought  it  inadvisal)le  to  continue  brushing  the  ton- 
sils. He  had  seen  su<lden  ce-sation  of  respiration  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  tube  into  the  larynx,  hut  it  had  been  ap- 
parently caused  by  pushing  down  membrane  before  the  tube, 
and  in  every  case  the  child  was  resuscitated  and  lived  for  a 
short  time. 

THE  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  MONTREAL 

Meeting  of  December  27,  1889. 

The  President.  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  the  Chair. 

Exhibition  of  Pathological  Specimens.— The  Pkesident 
exhibited  the  ovaries  of  a  patient  who  had  been  suffering  for 
some  months  from  very  severe  pelvic  pain,  and  had  thereby 
been  rendered  unfit  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  A  tumor 
could  be  distinctly  felt  behind  the  uterus,  and  it  was  soft  and  of 
a  semi-fluid  consistence.  Examination  of  the  ovaries  showed 
that  a  very  considerable  hromorrhage  had  taken  place  into  one 
and  that  the  other  bad  undergone  cystic  degeneration.  The 
organs  were  functionally  useless  and  had  become  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  fiatient. 

Dr.  James  Stewart  exhibited  a  patient  who  had  been  for 
some  time  under  his  care  in  the  General  Ibispital  suffering  from 
a  curious  train  of  nervous  symptoms,  including  pert-isti-nt  poly- 
uria an<l  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  one  half  of  the  lace.  Tlie 
cause  could  not  be  ascertained,  nor  had  treatment  any  effect. 

Dr.  HiNGSTON  and  Dr.  W.  Gardner  both  alluded  to  the  oc- 
currence of  polyuria  alter  the  operation  of  ovariotomy. 

Dr.  II1NG8TON  then  exhibited  three  calculi  removed  from  the 
bladder.  They  were  nil  of  large  size.  The  point  of  interest  in 
the  case  was  the  fact  that  altbougfi  the  bladder  had  on  mnny 
occasions  been  sounded,  only  once  did  the  instrument  strike 
upon  stone.  The  urine  passed  through  the  urethra  from  the 
first. 


A  Case  of  Appenilicitia.— A  paper  with  this  title,  by  Dr. 
SnEPiiErtD  and  Dr.  .MacIJonnell,  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Donnell.  The  patient,  aged  twenty,  a  strong,  healthy  girl,  was 
admitted  to  the  medical  wards  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  MacDonnell,  with  a  history  of  having  had 
two  previous  attacks  of  severe  abdominal  pain  during  the  past 
year.  The  present  illness  had  begun  nine  days  previous  to  ad- 
mission. There  had  been  a  sudden,  sharp  pain  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa  occurring  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  which  had  bi-en  fol- 
lowed by  distressing  vomiting.  The  pain  had  continued,  and 
after  a  few  days'  illness  there  had  been  several  distinct  rigors. 
She  had  been  under  treatment,  evidently  by  opium,  until  the 
day  of  her  entering  the  hospital.  On  admission  there  was  dor- 
sal decubitus,  knees  drawn  up,  face  somewhat  pinched  and  ex- 
pressive of  great  suffering.  The  tenderness  on  pressure  over 
the  right  iliac  fossa  was  extreme,  and  piiin  extended  from  there 
over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  generally,  but  especially  in  the 
direction  of  the  right  breast  and  up  the  back  of  the  chest_ 
Pulse  120,  small,  hard.  Respirations  hurried  and  shnllow,  30. 
Morning  temperature  99'4°,  evening  temperature  1008°.  The 
bowels  had  not  moved  for  several  days.  On  the  following  day 
her  condition  was  much  worse.  The  pain  became  much  more 
severe  and  the  whole  abdominal  surface  vpas  extremely  tender 
and  very  hard. 

Dr.  Shepuerd  stated  that  on  the  lith  of  September,  1889, 
he  had  been  asked  by  Dr.  MacDonnell  to  see  the  patient,  who 
was  suffering  from  symptoms  of  appendicitis,  and  that  they  had 
both  agreed  on  the  necessity  for  immediate  operation.  Without 
further  loss  of  time  the  patient  was  placed  umler  ether.  After 
thoroughly  cleansing  the  abdominal  walls,  an  incision  was  made 
in  the  riglit  iliac  fossa,  some  four  inches  in  length,  having  its 
central  point  a  little  internal  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium.  After  cutting  through  the  abdomimil  walls  a  mass  of 
inflammatory  tissue  and  omentum  appeared  ;  this  was  curefully 
pulled  aside,  and  in  doing  so  a  small  foetid  abscess  was  evacuated. 
The  appendix  was  now  searched  for  and  was  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  find.  The  first  structures  that  came  into  view  were 
some  coils  of  small  intestine  and  the  right  Falloppian  tube. 
The  cEecum  was  then  found,  and  curled  up  beneath  it,  imbedded 
in  a  mass  of  inflammatory  tissue,  the  appendix  was  seen.  After 
cautiously  separating  it,  preparatory  to  ligating,  an  abscess  be- 
hind the  crecum,  containing  several  ounces  of  loetid  pus,  was 
found.  A  gangrenous  ulcer  was  situated  in  the  appendix  quite 
close  to  the  csecal  junction  which  had  almost  separated  it  from 
the  bowel.  The  appendix  was  with  difficulty  ligated  above  the 
ulcer,  it  being  necessary  to  pinch  up  a  piece  of  the  cteeiim  to 
make  the  ligature  hold,  and,  after  removing  the  appendix,  the 
cavity  of  the  peritonfeum  was  washed  out  with  boiled  water  and 
the  wound  closed,  except  at  the  lower  end,  where  a  large  rub- 
ber drain  was  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  abscess  cavity. 

The  patient  passed  a  very  restless  night,  with  considerable 
vomiting  and  pain.  The  dressings  were  saturated  with  bloody 
serum  and  had  to  be  renewed.  The  bowels  acted  freely  two 
days  after  the  operation,  and  at  tlie  end  of  a  week  the  patient 
was  going  on  well,  had  very  little  pain,  and  no  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. The  discharge  from  the  woiin<l  was  yet  in  coiisideri>ble 
quantity  and  had  a  fajcal  odor.  The  stitches  were  removed  on 
the  ^ixtll  day  and  the  wound  gaped  considerably  at  the  lower 
end,  so  the  drainage-tube  was  removed  and  the  wound  was 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze  The  wound  gradually  closed  and 
the  patient  was  going  about  the  ward  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week.  She  was  dischaiged  on  November  4th.  On  December 
18th  she  was  seen  again  ;  she  had  been  back  to  her  work  for 
three  weeks  and  was  feeling  perfectly  well.  There  was  still  a 
shallow  sinus  where  the  drainage-tube  had  been. 

Tue  speaker  said  that  the  lateral  incision  was  much  the  best 
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wbere  the  diagnosis  of  the  case  was  not  donbtfal,  and  it  was 
much  the  most  favorable  for  al'ter-drainage;  he  strongly  advo- 
cated the  necessity  of  early  operation  Id  cases  of  appendicitis 
if  good  results  were  to  be  looked  for.  The  cases  most  favorable 
for  operation  were  those  like  the  one  related,  those  which  had 
a  history  of  previous  attacks,  had  the  appendix  curled  up  be- 
neath the  cieoum  and  the  diseased  area  separated  from  the  gen- 
eral peritoneal  cavity  by  a  limiting  boundary  of  inflammatory 
tissue.  Oases  with  a  history  of  previous  attacks  should  be  op- 
erated on  without  hesitation.  These  cases  ditfered  much  from 
others  where  the  appendix  hung  freely  on  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  and  perforation  occurred  almost  without  previous  warn- 
ing and  was  not  preceded  by  a  limiting  inflammation.  In  such 
cases  there  was  a  sudden  lighting  up  of  a  general  peritonitis 
of  a  most  virulent  form,  which,  in  spite  of  any  operation,  rap- 
idly proceeded  to  a  fatal  termination.  He  said  there  was  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  degree  and  virulence  of  the  perito- 
neal inflammation  caused  by  perforation  of  the  appendix  varied 
considerably  in  ditferent  cases  and  depended  on  the  condition 
of  the  individual  and  the  qnality  of  the  poisonous  matter  ex- 
truded from  the  perforated  appendix.  In  some  cases  operation 
was  of  no  avail,  even  if  performed  early. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
Dr.  James  Bell  [stated  that  he  had  become  converted  to  the 
views  expressed  lately  by  Dr.  Weir  and  Dr.  McBurney  that  in 
these  cases  [the  abscess  was  always  intraperitoneal.  He  had 
recently  had  two  successful  cases. 

The  necessity  for  early  interference  in  cases  of..peritonitis 
was  urged  by  several  speakers. 

In  his  closing  ^remarks  Dr.  MaoDonnell  pointed  out  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  peritonitis  in  young  adults  which  was 
nearly  always  the  result  of  appendix  disease,  and  which  was 
now  amenable  to  treatment  if  the  symptoms  were  at  an  early 
stage  appreciated  and  properly  interpreted.  It  was  the  duty  of 
every  practitioner  to  keep  himself  well  informed  as  to  what 
was  being  done  in  this  department  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  not  to  allow  patients  to  go  down  to  their  graves  simply 
because  the  early  symptoms  of  .ippendix  disease  failed  to  attract 
their  attention. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN    NEUROLOGY. 

Meeting  of  December  13,, 1889. 
Dr.  Landon  Carter  Gray  in  the  Chair. 

Facial  Hemiplegia.— Dr.  Sachs  showed  a  case  of  this  af- 
fection. He  said  that  a  condition  existed  noted  in  only  two 
out  of  forty  such  cases  recorded — that  of  marked  atrophy  of  the 
affected  side.  The  atrophic  changes  did  not  atfect  the  muscles 
so  much  as  the  subcutaneous  fat  and  connective  tissue.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  facial  atrophy  there  was  an  almost  constant  spasm 
of  tlie  left  masseter  and  left  temporal  muscles.  When  talking, 
the  patient  would  suddenly  stop,  unable  to  proceed,  and  while 
masticating  her  food  the  spasm  would  come  on,  preventing  her 
from  opening  the  mouth.  She  experienced  great  difticulty  in 
speaking  naturally,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  spastic  condition 
of  the  tongue  and  of  the  two  muscles  mentioned  ;  there  was  also 
distinct  atrophy  of  the  tongue  on  the  left  side.  The  skin  on  this 
side  of  the  face  lacked  color.  No  unilateral  sweating  had  oc- 
curred in  this  case  or  any  diminution  of  sensory  perception. 
The  auditory  test  showed  hearing  to  be  unaffected.  The  pupil 
lary  conditions  were  normal,  as  were  the  reactions  to  the  elec- 
trical tests. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Exophthalmic  Goitre.— 
A  paper  on  this  subject   was  read  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Hammond. 


The  Relation  between  Peripheral  Irritation  and  Nerv- 
ous Phenomena,  with  Special  Reference  to  Eye  Strain.— 

Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  He  said  that 
the  question  of  the  exact  relation  between  peripheral  irritation 
and  serious  nervous  phenomena  was  not  a  new  one,  but  had 
been  brought  into  prominence  of  late  by  those  who  had  paid 
some  attention  to  the  study  of  eye  strain.  It  was  maintained 
by  these  recent  writers  that  irritation  arose  from  a  lack  of  bal- 
ance between  the  various  ocular  muscles,  and  was  sufficient  to 
produce  various  general  nervous  manifestations,  and  even  such 
diseases  as  epilepsy  and  chorea.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  expo- 
nents of  this  method  equaled  that  displayed  in  former  years  by 
others  who  had  worked  along  the  same  lines.  Genital  irrita- 
tion was  urged  at  one  time  by  a  distinguished  surgeon  as  a 
cause  of  paraplegia.  For  a  time  circumcision  was  regarded  as 
indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  many  nervous  diseases,  such 
as  infantile  paralysis  and  spastic  paraplegia.  Subsequently,  con- 
genital stricture  of  the  urethra  was  brought  forward  as  a  cause 
of  many  neuroses  and  temporary  states  of  nervous  excitability. 
Recently  it  had  been  taught  that  the  peripheral  irritation  of 
nasal  obstruction  was  respcmsible  for  many  respiratory  neu- 
roses, of  which  asthma  might  be  taken  as  a  type,  while  the  ear 
and  its  canals,  and  even  the  teeth,  had  not  been  neglected  by 
those  in  search  of  hidden  seats  of  nervous  affections.  It  was 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  to  the  influence  of  modern  fashion 
certain  ophthalmologists  should  have  yielded,  and  that  inas- 
much as  the  exact  relation  between  internal  eye  strain  and 
nervous  symptoms  had  long  been  ascertained,  they  should  have 
fallen  upon  external  eye  strain  as  the  sole  remaining  point 
d^appui.  The  object  of  this  glance  at  past  investigations  was 
very  largely  intended,  not  to  throw  ridicule  on  them,  but  to 
emphasize  the  fact,  which  could  not  be  denied,  that  though 
each  form  of  peripheral  irritation  might  produce  nervous  symp- 
toms, no  one  form  had  such  a  special  importance  as  to  warrant 
the  extravagant  statements  made  by  its  earliest  supporters.  It 
had  been  the  history  of  progress  in  every  line  of  medical  re- 
search which  bad  been  repeated  in  this  particular.  First,  ex- 
travagant assertions  based  on  hypotheses;  then  important  oppo- 
sition and  negation  ;  lastly,  calm,  judicial  conclusion  that  truth 
lay  in  neither  extreme.  While  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
many  nervous  disorders  were  produced  secondarily  by  local 
irritations,  it  was  also  true  that  nervous  affections  so  produced 
bore  very  different  characteristics  from  cases  of  true  epilepsy 
and  the  well-known  forms  of  mental  diseases.  When  periph- 
eral irritation  existed  sufficient  in  degree  to  be  in  any  way 
injurious,  it  might  be  stated  as  a  rule,  to  which  there  were  only 
occasional  exceptions,  that  Nature  pointed  it  out  by  producing 
a  sense  of  discomfort  or  of  pain  in  the  part  irritated.  The 
proposition  had  been  advanced  within  the  past  few  years  that 
insufficiency  of  the  ocular  muscle  was  a  frequent  cause  of  func- 
tional nervous  diseases,  such  as  epilepsy  and  chorea.  Any  one 
familiar  with  muscular  physiology  knew  that  muscular  power 
varied  constantly.  Effort  strengthened  it  if  moderate,  and 
weakened  it  if  too  long  continued.  Rest  increased  it  if  moder- 
ate in  duration,  but  atrophy  was  the  result  if  too  prolonged. 
The  smaller  the  muscle  the  greater  the  relative  degree  of  varia- 
tion. The  speaker  had  been,  during  the  past  three  years,  con- 
stantly testing  ocular  muscles  as  to  their  power,  and  he  had 
observed  under  the  same  tests  in  the  same  individual,  at  differ- 
ent times,  considerable  variation.  He  also  found  a  relation  be- 
tween the  patient's  general  condition  and  the  power  of  these 
muscles.  In  neurasthenia  and  other  functional  diseases  the 
ocular  muscles  would  at  one  time  show  a  relative  weakness  and 
at  another  time  the  test  would  be  negative,  but  as  these  pa- 
tients recovered,  under  treatment,  their  general  strength  and 
tone,  a  proper  strength  and  balance  of  these  muscles  returned. 
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In  epilepsy  there  was  often  very  evident  variation  in  the  equili- 
brinin  of  the  ocular  muscles,  to  the  tests,  before  and  after  an 
attack.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  that  in  normal  indi- 
viduals and  in  those  affected  by  functional  diseases  the  power 
of  the  ocular  muscles  varied  considerably  from  time  to  time. 
It  was  well  known  by  those  who  were  doing  much  testing  with 
prisms  that  continued  efforts  on  tlie  part  of  one  or  more  of  the 
ocular  muscles  very  soon  elicited  complaint  from  the  patient. 
In  a  word,  a  real  strain  of  an  ocular  muscle  produced  discom- 
fort. It  was  the  speaker's  experience  that,  unless  an  extreme 
degree  of  ocular  insuflSciency  existed,  patients  did  not  sufler  dis- 
comfort. It  was  also  his  experience  that,  in  functional  neuroses 
of  any  kind,  the  moment  a  patient's  attention  was  directed  to 
an  organ,  he  became  conscious  of  sensations  in  tliat  organ 
wliich  might  be  perfectly  natural  and  yet  whicli  he  believed  to 
be  abnormal.  Spontaneous  testimony  was  therefore  more 
valuable  than  if  suggested.  The  conclusions  were  those  drawn 
from  spontaneous  testimony,  that  slight  ocular  insufficiencies 
did  not  produce  discomfort ;  that,  in  view  of  the  facts  already 
established,  variations  iu  the  muscular  power  were  natural,  and 
that  Nature  warned  us  of  overexertion  in  any  direction  by 
means  of  conscious  fatigue.  It  became  evident,  then,  that  in- 
sufficiency of  an  ocular  muscle  incapable  of  causing  discomfort 
was  really  a  matter  of  very  little  iniportance.  The  review  of 
the  subject  of  peripheral  irritation  in  general  had  shown  that 
any  such  irritation  of  a  serious  nature  or  of  long  continuance 
was  capable  of  producing  nervous  manifestations  in  a  nervous 
person,  and  that  such  irritation,  by  giving  rise  to  discomfort  or 
pain,  was  indicated  by  Nature  as  the  cause  of  t;he  symptoms. 
Out  of  three  thousand  oases  of  nervous  disease,  the  speaker 
could  cite  only  one  case  of  true  nervous  manifestation  undoubt- 
edly cansed  by  eye  strain,  and  in  his  opinion  such  cases  were 
rare.  It  had  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  so-called  reflex 
disturbances  were  identical  with  serious  nervous  diseases — such, 
for  example,  as  hysteria,  chorea,  and  epilepsy.  The  nervous 
manifestations  arising  from  peripheral  irritation  when  carefully 
studied  differed  from  the  ordinary  neuroses  in  their  history, 
and  therefore  presented  features  which  were  characteristic. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  which  seemed  inevitable  was  that 
while  eye  strain  or  other  jjeripheral  irritation  might  be  a  source 
of  nervous  manifestation,  it  was  a  rare  cause  of  nervous  disease. 
The  speaker  would  class  eye  strain,  either  from  muscular  in- 
sufficiency or  from  errors  of  refraction,  with  other  kinds  of 
peripheral  irritations,  neither  more  nor  less  frequent  and  impor- 
tant, lie  considered  it  necessary  to  ascertain  in  any  case  of 
nervous  diseases  whether  any  form  of  peripheral  irritation  was 
present.  But,  unless  it  had  been  spontaneously  observed  by 
the  p.itient,  he  would  not  attach  much  importance  to  its  pres- 
ence as  an  [etiological  factor  unless  the  nervous  manifestatinns 
were  of  such  a  character  and  mode  of  development  as  to  point 
to  a  perijiheral  origin.  The  speaker  did  not  believe  that  true 
epilepsy  or  chorea  could  be  produced  by  eye  strain  or  cured  by 
its  relict,  and  thought  that  the  general  indiscriminate  recom- 
mendation of  treatment  directed  to  the  relief  of  supposed  eye 
strain  in  these  diseases  would  soon  come  to  be  recognized  as 
malpractice. 

Dr.  Saous  thought  that  the  i)aper  was  not  open  to  discussion 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  because  he  quite  agreed  with  the 
author's  views,  and  thought  that  all  neurologi.sts  would  be 
unanimous  in  expression  of  .similar  opinion.  He  deprecated  the 
extravagant  way  in  which  cases  of  refiex  neuroses  Ijad  been 
operated  on.  He  considered  that  no  difference  existed  between 
the  neurotic  symptoms  and  the  supposed  reflex  origin  of  those 
symptoms.  In  cases  of  intestinal  irritation  due  to  parasitic  in- 
vasion it  was  true  that  convulsions  occurred.  In  such  cases  as 
l)e  had  had  an  opportunity  of  keeping  under  observation  for 


years  these  symptoms  had  occurred  once  or  twice.  No  other 
symptom  could  be  properly  classified  as  due  to  refiex  origin. 
Even  headaches  accompanying  eye  strain,  or  reflex  headaches 
from  trigeminal  neuralgia  or  dental  ditiiculty,  were  no  more  of 
reflex  character  than  a  pain  in  the  tliigh  due  to  neuritis  in  the 
sciatic  nerve.  It  was  the  direct  irritation  of  the  terminal  ends 
of  the  nerve  which  was  responsible  for  the  pain,  and  there  was 
nothing  reflex  about  it.  He  thought  that  many  of  the  cases  of 
facial  chorea,  facial  twitching  supposed  to  be  due  to  nasal  ob- 
struction, and  treated  accordingly,  would  do  much  better  nnder 
the  ordinary  treatment  for  chorea.  He  thought  this  subject 
had  been  overdone  generally.  There  was  no  more  reason  for 
referring  epilepsy  to  eye  strain  than  there  would  be  to  refer 
spinal  epilepsy  to  phimosis. 

Dr.  Knapp  said  he  had  not  seen  that  nervous  symptoms  had 
been  at  all  improved  by  treatment  directed  to  the  eye,  outside 
the  inability  to  use  the  eye  and  the  discomfort  which,  of  course. 
was  real.  Headaches  due  to  insufficiency  would  disappear  upon 
the  proper  correction  of  the  errors  of  refraction,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  most  thankful  tasks  the  eye  specialist  had  to  perform. 
The  exaggeration  lay  in  assuming  that  the  most  minnte  degrees 
of  insufficiency  called  for  operation 

Dr.  RoosA,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said  that  in  his 
opinion  there  never  had  been  anything  in  the  doctrine  which 
advocated  the  operation  on  slight  degrees  of  insufficiency  for 
the  cure  of  epilepsy  and  chorea.  He  had  never  felt  any 
particular  interest  in  the  discussion,  but  it  bad  served  to 
bring  out  a  few  points,  and  would,  he  hoped,  settle  them 
forever.  The  conclusions  of  the  author's  paper  were  as  nearly 
in  accord  with  conclusions  of  bis  own  as  they  could  possibly 
be  made. 

Dr.  0.  S.  BuLi,  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  effect  of  the 
present  method  of  living  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  New 
York.  The  high  nervous  tension  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  business  and  social  requirements  he  considered  answerable 
for  the  extreme  prevalence  of  neuroses  of  all  kinds.  The  par- 
tial tenotomy  of  the  ocular  muscles  for  producing  any  lasting 
effect  in  the  direction  alleged  for  the  operation  was  absurd. 
The  prismatic  test  of  the  muscular  strain  was  the  proper  evi- 
dence for  determining  whether  partial  or  complete  tenotomy 
was  to  be  done. 

Dr.  BiRDSALL  said  that  he  heartily  agreed  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  Dr.  Starr.  Still,  he  thought  there  existed  a  class  of 
cases  in  which  there  might  be  a  reflex  element  from  peripheral 
irritation,  which  set  np  a  train  of  nervous  disturbances  and 
symptoms,  the  removal  of  which  might  bring  relief.  He  thought 
that  a  certain  instability  in  the  condition  of  the  nerves,  existing 
in  some  individuals,  was  enough  in  this  class  for  a  very  slight 
peripheral  irritation  to  set  up  a  very  profound  disturbance.  No 
matter  what  the  operation  might  be  which  was  undertaken  for 
the  relief  of  this  class,  such  patients  would  coutinue  to  present 
themselves  with  the  same  or  some  allied  .symptoms.  He  be- 
lieved that  an  effort  should  be  made,  when  there  existed  evident 
disturbance  in  the  function  of  an  organ,  to  restore  the  lost  equi- 
librium of  the  muscles,  or  between  sets  of  muscles.  Of  course, 
some  cases,  in  which  the  conditions  arose  out  of  hereditary 
tendencies,  might  be  beyond  relief  by  operative  interference, 
but  many  of  the  cases  were  dependent  upon  present  inaccura- 
cies of  habit,  overwork,  over-excitement,  or  other  causes. 

Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  said  that  the  title  of  Dr.  Starr's 
paper  covered  much  more  ground  than  its  subject-matter  did. 
Taken  in  its  widest  sense,  the  "  relations  of  peripheric  lesions  to 
sensory  phenomena"  might  be  said  to  embrace  the  entire  range 
of  organized  life,  at  least  if  we  substituted  the  term  "  impre.s- 
sions"  for  that  of  "lesions."  The  fundamentnl  function  of  the 
nervous  system  was  directed  toward  the  central  co-ordination  of 
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the  multitudinous  impressions  which  were  incessantly  impinging 
upon  the  periphery  of  the  organism,  and  to  the  direction  of  the 
resultant  impulse  into  motor  channels.  Hence  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  disordered  phenomena  \Vould  arise,  eitlier  when 
there  were  morbid  impressions,  or  when  the  central  co-ordina- 
tion of  normal  impressions  was  defective,  or  when  the  channels 
of  centrifugal  impulse  were  blocked  or  impeded.  The  peripheric 
projection  of  central  processes  further  complicated  these  com- 
plex relations.  We  all  knew  of  the  distinct  sensations  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  amputated  limbs  when  the  nerves  of  the  stump  were 
irritated.  "Weir  Mitchell  had  given  some  remarkable  examples. 
The  hallucinations  of  hearing  in  the  insane  illustrated  the  double 
possibility  of  causation  for  the  same  phenomenon.  The  auditory 
phenomenon  might  be  excited  entirely  by  irritation  of  the  brain 
centers,  or  lesions  of  the  labyrinth  or  middle  ear  might  be  the 
proximate  occasion  for  delusions  of  whispering,  of  pei'secution, 
etc.  These  delusions  were  only  excited  in  a  predisposed  brain, 
and  the  fact  illustrated  the  fundamental  doctrine  in  the  whole 
matter — namely,  that  peripheric  impressions,  however  morbid, 
could  not  excite  central  phenomena  unless  the  nerve  centers 
were  already  predisposed.  The  train  must  be  laid  ;  then,  but 
not  till  then,  the  touch  of  a  match  would  cause  an  explosion. 
In  grave  hysteria  the  central  predisposition  predominated,  or 
existed  alone,  and  innumerable  peripheric  symptoms  were  to 
be  regarded  as  projections  of  central  processes,  as  cerebral  hallu- 
cinations of  pain  or  motor  irritation.  On  the  other  hand,  utero- 
ovarian  disease  might  cause  hysteroid  symptoms  even  in  per- 
sons of  quite  normal  nerve  centers,  but  these  differed  from  true 
grave  hysteria.  But  it  was  surprising  how  the  suffering  from 
utero-ovarian  disease  varied,  not  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  disease,  hut  to  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  centers  toward 
which  its  irritations  irradiated.  The  speaker  had  been  much 
struck  with  Dr.  Starr's  remark  that  epileptoid,  hysteroid,  and 
choreoid  symptoms,  dependent  on  peripheric  lesion,  would 
be  distinguished  objectively  from  true  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and 
chorea;  and  especially  that  the  epileptoid  attacks  were  re- 
markable for  their  sudden  frequency,  while  in  true  epilepsy  the 
attacks  at  first  came  on  at  long  intervals.  She  had  recently  seen 
this  observation  confirmed  in  a  little  boy  of  four,  where  an  op- 
eration for  circumcision,  plus  bromide  treatment  for  eighteen 
months,  had  entirely  cured  an  onset  of  rapidly  recurring  attacks 
resembling  pf?i<  mal.  In  the  most  striking  and  authentic  cases 
of  remote  effects  from  peripheric  lesions  the  effect  consisted  in 
some  isolated  symptom  that  was  quite  different  from  a  complex 
disease.  The  most  famous  class  of  cases  were  the  so-called  re- 
flex paralyses,  attributed  by  Brown-S6quard  to  vaso-motor  spasm 
in  the  nerve  centers,  by  Leyden  to  ascending  neuritis,  by  Jac- 
coud  and  Weir  Mitchell  to  exhaustion  from  shock,  by  most  re- 
cent writers  to  inhibition.  Brown-Sequard's  theory  wasentirely 
explodeil ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  three  remaining  theories  might 
all  apply  to  different  cases,  but  especially  the  doctrine  of  inhi- 
bition. Weir  Mitchell  had  related  in  detail  seven  cases  of  pa- 
ralysis of  one  or  more  limbs  occurring  suddenly  at  tlie  same 
moment  aa  dried  paralysis  from  traumatism  of  another  Iirab_ 
Paraplegia  from  utero-ovarian  disease  undoubtedly  existed,  but 
the  question  always  arose  whether  it  was  produced  by  direct 
inhibition  of  the  lumbar-cord  centers  or  whether  it  could  be  due 
to  a  coincident  hysteria.  The  speaker  had  observed  one  case 
where  a  profoundly  neurotic  girl  of  twenty,  after  suffering  for 
some  time  from  moderate  ovarian  parsesthesia  in  the  abdominal 
region,  had  become  suddenly  but  incompletely  paraplegic.  A 
few  months  later  Dr.  Thomas  had  found  a  prolapsed  ovary,  but 
distinctly  denied  any  "  reflex  "  character  to  the  paraplegia  which 
he  called  "hysterical."  It  had  continued  to  grow  worse  until 
the  girl  had  been  unable  to  execute  the  slightest  movement  of 
the  lower  limbs,  even  the  toes.     She  had  remained  bedridden 


for  eight  years  and  had  then  been  considered  by  a  neurologist 
to  have  an  incurable  myelitis.  She  had  suffered  terribly  from 
dysmenorrhQ?a,  by  which  she  had  been  prostrated  for  nearly 
three  weeks  out  of  every  month.  For  this  Dr.  Mund6  had  bet  n 
consulted,  who,  having  tried  many  other  means  without  success, 
had  removed  the  ovaries  simply  to  relieve  the  suffering,  and 
without  expecting  to  affect  the  paralysis.  But  in  ten  days  after 
the  operation  the  patient  could  move  her  toes,  and  in  a  short 
time  recovered  her  ability  to  work.  She  was  also  relieved  of 
her  menstrual  suffering,  but  remained  a  good  deal  of  an  invalid. 
Dr.  Munde  reported  the  ovaries  as  macroscopically  normal  in 
structure,  although  prolapsed.  Like  Dr.  Starr,  the  speaker  had 
read  with  great  interest  the  recent  paper  by  Dr.  Goodell.  Cer- 
tainly its  statements  could  be  indorsed,  that  there  had  been  an 
immense  exaggeration  in  referring  symptoms  of  all  kinds  to  en- 
tirely insignificant  lesions  of  the  ntero-ovarian  system,  or  even 
in  assuming  the  necessary  existence  of  these  lesions  where  they 
could  not  be  tangibly  demonstrated.  The  course  of  reasoning 
in  such  cases  implied  often  a  willful  lack  of  logic  and  of  care  in 
analyzing  the  proportion  of  evidence,  perhaps  also  deliberate 
neglect  of  the  pathological  laws  of  all  parts  of  the  organism  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  specialist.  The  speaker  could  not  refrain 
from  noting  that,  had  such  errors  been  committed  by  any  special 
class  or  race,  or  by  practitioners  of  one  sex  alone,  they  would 
have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  pronounce  that  sex  quite  incom- 
I)etent  for  practice. 

Dr.  L.  II.  Sayre  spoke  in  advocacy  of  the  benefits  to  be 
expected  from  operative  interference  for  nervous  phenomena 
obviously  due  to  reflex  causes  originating  in  the  genitals  of 
young  persons. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  known  cases  of  nocturnal 
incontinence,  and  of  night-terrors  in  children,  to  be  cured  by 
cutting  off  the  prepuce.  He  had  seen  cases  of  epilepsy  bene- 
fited by  this  operation,  and  had  operated  on  quite  a  number  of 
epileptics  and  seen  them  improve  after  circumcision.  To  satis- 
fy himself,  however,  he  had  in  two  cases  cut  out  a  large  area  of 
skin  from  the  back.  These  two  patients  bad  improved  just  as 
much  as  those  in  whom  the  operation  for  phimosis  had  been  done. 
Another  patient,  who  had  been  having  five  to  ten  epileptic  at- 
tacks a  day,  had  come  to  the  city  for  advice  and  treatment,  and 
did  not  have  a  single  attack  while  here,  the  fits  coming  on  again 
when  the  patient  returned  home.  Some  patients  would  have  a 
series  of  seizures  during  several  months,  when  these  would  cease 
perhaps  for  years.  He  had  never  seen  anything  but  slight  im- 
provement follow  operations  on  the  ocular  muscles  or  from  the 
use  of  prisms  in  epilepsy.  As  to  chorea,  he  only  knew  of  three 
cases  in  which  the  method  had  been  tried,  and  not  the  slightest 
improvement  had  resulted.  Cases  of  migraine  and  of  that  form 
of  lieadaohe  which  was  a  neurosis — neurotic,  not  neuralgic,  in 
character — he  had  been  informed  were  greatly  improved  by 
operation.  One  case  of  his  own  he  could  also  cite — that  of  a 
man  of  active  prominence,  who  had  been  incapacitated  for  a 
year  by  some  vague  form  of  nervous  trouble,  and  was  enabled  to 
return  to  his  work  in  a  short  time  after  his  ocular  muscles  bad 
been  exercised  by  means  of  prisms.  He  thought  that  the  nerv- 
ous systems  of  such  individuals  were,  as  had  been  suggested, 
of  an  unstable  character,  unable  to  properly  seize  and  co-ordi- 
nate the  impressions,  and  that  this  very  condition  of  instability 
which  gave  rise  to  the  nervous  phenomena  observed  was  the 
condition  most  likely  to  respond  to  operative  interference. 

Dr.  Starr  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  deny  the  possibility 
of  certain  reflex  manifestations  .as  likely  to  arise  from  genital 
irritation,  bnt  believed  the  underlying  condition  was  an  un- 
stable and  weak  nervous  system,  and  peripheral  irritation  was 
only  one,  and  not  necessarily  an  important,  cause  of  certain 
nervous  phenomena. 
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NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN    ORTHOP.EDIO    SURGERY. 

Meeting  of  November  15,  1889. 
Dr.  A.  B.  JnDSON  in  the  Chair. 

The  Treatment  of  Talipes  Equino-varus  by  Continuous 
Leverage. — A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Dr.  II.  L. 
Taylor,  who  said  that,  viewed  from  behind,  this  deformity  was 
a  curve  of  the  foot  and  leg  with  its  convexity  directed  outward. 
In  order  to  exert  continuous  leverage,  a  splint  was  applied  to  the 
inner  or  concave  side  of  the  curve,  and  then  the  deformity  was  re- 
duced by  drawing  the  foot  and  leg  to  the  splint.  By  progress- 
ively bending  the  splint,  valgus  might  be  produced.  Leverage 
should  thus  be  applied  to  overcome,  first,  the  varus,  and  after- 
ward the  equinus,  the  heel  cord  being  left  until  the  plantar 
fascia  had  yielded.  Tenotomy  did  not  take  the  place  of  sys- 
tematic mechanical  treatment. 

The  appliance  used  by  Dr.  Taylor  consisted  of  a  steel  shank, 
which  was  easily  bent  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  pivoted  to  a  foot-piece  composed  of  a  sole  plate  and  a  side 
plate.  It  was  worn  inside  the  shoe.  The  shoe  could  not  hold 
the  foot,  as  it  had  no  certain  grasp,  and  the  foot  slipped  and 
turned  inside.  The  foot  was  to  be  held  and  gently  forced  into 
position  by  the  properly  applied  pressure  of  straps  and  buckles, 
the  sole  being  kept  in  contact  with  the  sole  plate  by  a  three- 
tailed  adhesive  plaster  applied  to  the  leg,  a  piece  of  webbing 
being  attached  to  the  plaster  and  buckled  to  the  heel  of  the 
apparatus.  Moderate  continuous  stretching  thus  applied  was 
irresistible,  and  was  easily  borne  by  the  patient.  During  the 
prolonged  after-treatment  the  patient  went  about  quite  inde- 
pendently, the  brace  being  completely  concealed  by  the  shoe 
and  stocking. 

Dr.  V.  P.  GiBNEY  had  formerly  corrected  both  the  varus  and 
the  equinus  at  once,  but  for  some  years  past  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  first  converting  the  equino-varus  into  equino-valgus 
and  then  reducing  the  equinus,  the  after-treatment  being  con- 
ducted with  a  retentive  api)aratns.  He  preferred  taking  six 
months  to  reduce  the  deformity,  which  could  he  done  in  many 
cases  without  tenotomy  ;  but  a  speedy  method  consisted  in 
giving  an  aniBsthetic  and  molding  the  parts  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  reducing  the  varus  by  manual  force.  A  light 
plaster-of-Paris  bandage  held  the  foot  in  equino-valgus  for  four 
weeks,  and  then  the  tendo  Achiliis  was  cut,  and  for  ten  days  the 
foot  was  held  in  calcaneo-valgus.  An  apparatus  was  then  ap- 
plied, and  the  parents  were  instructed  in  regard  to  the  after- 
treatment.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  bones  were  unmistaka- 
bly distorted  and  elongated  on  one  side  and  atrophied  on  the 
other,  he  had  tried  various  methods,  including  excision,  stretch- 
ing, and  gradual  and  rapid  replacement,  with  good  results. 

Dr.  N.  M.  Shaffer  preferred  to  use  an  apparatus  applied  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  believing  that  if  applied  on  the  Inner 
sideit  would  have  an'improperly  located  center  of  motion,  as  was 
demonstrated  on  the  blackboard.  Points  of  pressure,  however, 
were  made,  as  in  the  apparatus  described  by  Dr.  Taylor,  on  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  heel  and  the  inner  and  upper  aspect  of  the 
tibia,  while  between  those  points  of  pressure  there  was  inserted  a 
center  of  motion  to  the  outer  side  of  and  below  the  external  mal- 
leolus. The  operator  was  thus  enabled,  by  the  u.se  of  the  key,  to 
exert  a  real  traction  force  on  the  resisting  lateral  tissues,  the  heel 
being  thrown  downward  and  outward,  after  the  straight  line  was 
reached.  Instead  of  ni)ward  and  outward.  He  had  not  found  it 
necessary  to  use  adhesive  plaster  in  this  method  of  reducing  the 
deformity.  He  favored  the  application  of  exaggerated  force 
at  very  short  intervals  if  reduction  could  not  be  effected  by 
constant  pressure.     As  soon   as  this  rigorous  treatment  had 


made  it  possible  for  the  patient  to  properly  apply  the  foot  to  the 
floor,  a  walking  shoe  was  applied,  which  made  use  of  the  weight 
of  the  body  as  a  means  of  overcoming  muscular  and  ligament- 
ous resistance. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre  said  that  the  treatment  of  club-foot  was 
simply  a  question  of  bringing  the  foot  into  a  normal  position 
and  keeping  It  there  while  shortened  tissues  were  gaining 
length,  and  lengthened  ones  were  contracting  to  their  proper 
dimensions.  If  resistance  was  encountered,  cutting  the  fibers 
was  certainly  preferable  to  tearing  them  by  the  exercise  of  great 
force.  Whether  or  not  a  tissue  could  be  stretched  might  be 
determined  by  putting  the  part  on  the  greatest  possible  stretch, 
and,  while  so  stretched,  making  point  pressure  with  the  finger 
or  pinching  the  part  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  If  a  reflex 
spasm  was  obtained,  this  tissue  would  not  stretch.  Dr.  Taylor 
had  well  said  that  tenotomy  and  osteotomy  were  only  steps  in 
the  treatment,  and  the  method  to  be  adopted  was  to  keep  the 
foot  in  the  normal  position  while  it  was  growing.  We  niigbt 
derive  encouragement  from  the  marked  results  of  the  Chinese 
In  their  persistent  efforts  to  deform  the  foot. 

The  Chairman  preferred  a  lever  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot, 
and  nsed  a  single  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  wound  around  the  foot 
and  buckled  on  the  side  of  the  foot-piece.  In  this  way  the 
ankle  was  drawn  into  the  concavity,  the  foot  was  untwisted, 
and  the  heel  was  held  in  contact  with  the  foot-plate.  In  the 
new-born,  the  deformity  was  to  be  reduced  in  the  most  con- 
venient of  a  half-dozen  approved  methods.  This  must  be  done 
gently  and  thoroughly  by  the  time  the  child  began  to  walk. 
After  that,  a  light  brace,  worn  for  many  years,  should  hold  the 
foot  on  the  right  side  of  the  dividing  line  between  varus  and 
valgus,  so  that  every  foot-fall  of  the  growing  child  would  give 
an  Impulse  toward  the  normal  shape. 

Dr.  J.  RiDLON  thought  that  orf  hoptedlc  surgeons  frequently 
failed  to  recognize  the  fact  tliat  the  after-treatment  in  these 
cases  was  of  the  same  duration  whether  the  deformity  was  cor- 
rected in  a  few  days  by  operative  means,  or  only  after  many 
months  or  years  by  Instrumental  means.  It  was  doubtful  If  it 
was  justifiable  to  confine  a  patient  for  so  long  a  period  as  was 
usually  done  when  instrumental  means  were  emjdoyed  simply 
to  avoid  an  operation.  Another  objection  to  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  these  cases  was  that  valuable  time  was  lost  during 
the  period  of  growth,  for  a  crooked  foot  grew  crooked,  and  a 
straight  foot  straight.  It  would  therefore  seem  desirable  to 
correct  the  deformity  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  order 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  growth  in  the  corrected  position,  and 
in  order  also  to  get  the  correcting  force  of  the  superincumbent 
weight,  as  described  by  the  last  speaker.  Congenital  eases  in 
very  young  children,  which  yielded  readily  to  stretching,  might 
be  treated  in  that  way,  and  other  cases,  which  could  in  a  rea- 
sonable time  be  corrected  by  intermittent  traction,  would  seem 
to  be  suitable  cases  for  mechanical  trcatuient,  but  the  severe 
forms  of  club-foot  should  he  subjected  to  more  vigorous  meas- 
ures. 

Meeting  of  Decemher  J(\  1SS9. 
Dr.  A.   B.  JtiDsoN  In  the  Clialr. 

The  Functions  of  the  Ligamentum  Teres.  —  Dr.  J.  D. 

Bryant  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  a  preparation  including  the  femur,  the  os  Innomlnatum,  and 
one  half  of  the  sacrum.  The  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip  joint 
was  left  entire,  and  the  acetabulum  was  perforated  hy  a  tre- 
phine from  the  Inner  side  of  the  os  innomlnatum.  A  thread  at- 
tached to  the  ligamentum  teres  and  passing  out  of  the  opening 
was  held  in  the  hand  of  the  observer,  while  the  femur  was  made 
to  describe  the  natural  motions  of  the  hi])  joint.  It  was  found 
that  the  ligament  was  relaxed  in  all  positions,  excepting  in  out- 
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ward  rotatioD  with  flexion  and  adduction  with  flexion.  Wlien 
these  positions  were  taken  the  ligament  tightened,  and  it  was 
thus  demonstrated  that  the  round  ligament  had  no  inechanieal 
function  excepting  when  the  femur  was  flexed,  and  its  use  when 
this  position  was  assumed  was  to  checlc  adduction  and  outward 
rotation.  It  was  most  relaxed  in  abduction.  But  the  ligament 
was  so  frail  that  it  was  almost  of  no  use  in  tlie  mechanism  of 
the  joint.  While  it  was  always  ruptured  in  dislocation  of  the 
hip,  its  presence  could  not  be  considered  as  a  preventive  of  this 
accident,  and  it  was  so  little  liable  to  tension  or  iiyury,  even 
from  extreme  violence  to  the  limb,  that  it  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered in  the  question  of  the  fetiology  of  hip  disease.  That  it 
was  the  initial  seat  of  hi|i  disease  belonged  to  the  long  list  of 
unproved  theories,  assumptions  that  could  not  be  gainsaid.  The 
principal  function  of  the  round  ligament  was  to  carry  nutrient 
vessels  to  the  femoral  head ;  and  yet  when  the  epiphysis  joined 
the  diaphysis  the  vessels  returned  before  reaching  the  liead,  and 
subsequently  they  disappeared  entirely  from  the  ligament. 

Dr.  N.  M.  Shaffer  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  abduc- 
tion, in  which  the  ligament  was  most  relaxed,  was  the  position 
in  which  the  limb  was  found  in  the  very  early  stages  of  hip- 
joint  disease,  when  the  first  sign  of  the  disease  was  an  instinct- 
ive protection  of  the  joint.  Although  motion  was  limited  in 
all  directions,  there  was  the  greatest  limitation  where  the  strain 
on  this  ligament  was  the  greatest.  Subsequently,  when  the 
functions  of  the  ligament  were  practically  abolished  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  disease,  the  muscles  assumed  control  independently 
of  the  ligamentum  teres.  As  this  very  vascular  ligament  nour- 
ished the  epiphysis,  he  believed  it  should  be  carefully  studied  in 
its  relation  to  disease  in  early  youth  and  in  its  early  stages. 

Dr.  V.  P.  GiBNET  suggested  that  abduction  was  seen  in  the 
very  early  stage,  because  the  patient,  when  standing,  threw  hl» 
weight  on  the  sound  limb,  and  instinctively  put  the  affected 
limb  in  the  position  of  rest  in  which  it  was  abducted  and  ad- 
vanced. He  tliought  Dr.  Bryant's  demonstration  made  it  ditti- 
cult  to  see  how  this  ligament  could  play  an  important  part  in 
the  iiistory  of  hip  disease. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  the  last  speaker. 
He  thought  the  profession  had  of  late  years  turned 
away  from  the  view  that  hip  disease  began  in  the 
articular  surfaces  or  the  synovial  membrane,  am! 
had  pretty  generally  agreed  that  it  began  in  an 
osteitic  focus  deep  in  the  cancellous  tissue.  It  was 
therefore  a  backward  step  to  turn  again  toward 
the  ligamentum  teres  as  a  structure  early  involved. 

Dr.  Mary  Pdtnam  Jaoobi  said  that  it  might  be  interesting  to 
note  that  one  view  held  was  that  with  the  termination  of  foetal  life 
the  ligamentum  teres  ceased  to  have  any  functions.  There  were 
many  such  structures  in  the  body  about  which  learning  and  re- 
search might  be  vainly  expended  in  the  effort  to  discover  their 
function,  because  it  was  really  outgrown.  It  was  highly  prob- 
able that  this  ligament  oonld  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  me- 
chanics of  the  joint.  Since  the  investigations  of  Volkraann,  it 
had  been  pretty  well  agreed  that  in  children  disease  began  in 
the  cancellous  tissue  ;  but  that  in  adult  life  it  sometimes  oc- 
curred as  a  primary  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane,  espe- 
cially under  the  influence  of  rheumatism.  It  was  also  worthy 
of  note  that  in  children  it  was  often  possible  to  mark  out  very 
distinctly  the  point  in  the  clinical  history  where  hip  disease 
ceased  to  be  limited  to  the  bone  and  invaded  the  joint.  She 
had  had  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  in  a  child  who  had  come 
to  the  dispensary  with  the  history  of  having  limped  for  several 
months,  but  who  at  that  time  had  no  pain  and  no  malposition 
of  the  limb.  The  child  was  seen  several  times  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  but  it  was  only  after  some  time  that  it  returned 
complaining  more  of  pain  than  of  limp.    Then  tlie  leg  was  found 


to  bo  adducted  and  somewhat  flexed,  and  passive  abduction  was 
excessively  painful.  From  that  time  tlie  case  had  followed  the 
usual  course  of  hip  disease. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Satre  had  found  in  the  early  stages  of  most  cases 
of  hip  disease  that  the  first  movement  to  be  markedly  limited 
was  that  of  internal  rotation.  Yet  internal  rotation,  as  shown 
by  Dr.  Bryant's  preparation,  did  not  make  traction  on  the  liga- 
mentum teres.  Hip-joint  disease  might  be  either  synovial  or 
osteitic,  although  in  the  vast  majority  of  eases  it  was  primarily 
osteitic.  In  childhood,  cases  were  occasionally  found  of  disease 
of  the  knee  and  ankle  particularly,  which  were  apparently 
synovial  from  the  outset;  and  the  same  occurred,  though  rare- 
ly, in  the  hip. 


Dell)  liibrntlons,  etc. 


A  NEW   SURGICAL   NEEDLE-HOLDER. 
By  Fred.  J.  Lf.viseur,  M.  D., 

PHTPICIAN  TO  ST.   BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  AND   DISPENSARY. 

While  engaged  with  improving  some  instruments  for  dermatologi- 
cal  use  I  devised  a  new  surgical  needle-holder,  which  I  take  the  liberty 
of  warmly  recommending  to  the  profession.  The  mechanism  of  the 
instrument  is  not  founded  on  the  principle  of  tlie  forceps,  but  on 
that  of  the  screw,  and  my  needle-holder  consequently  differs  from  all 
the  others  already  in  existence.  It  consists  of  two  parts — the  handle 
and  the  small  movable  head.  The  handle  terminates  in  a  double- 
threaded  male  screw.  The  head — a  cylindrical  piece  of  steel — is  perfo- 
rated from  end  to  end  in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis.  A  part  of  this 
bore-hole  contains  the  female  screw,  into  which  the  handle  fits.  The 
head  is  slit  open  in  the  direction  of  its  small  axis — namely,  so  that  the 
slit  meets  the  long  axis  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  The  accompanying 
woodcut  (Fig.  A)  shows  this  simple  arrangement  very  well. 

To  use  the  instrument :  Take  the  holder,  slit  upward,  in  your  right 
hand.  Holding  the  needle  in  your  left  hand,  insert  it  in  the  slit,  eon- 
cave  side  downward.     Turn  the  handle  to  the  left  until  the  male  screw 


inside  the  head  has  been  sufficiently  retracted  to  allow  the  needle  to 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  slit.  Turn  the  handle  to  the  right  until  the 
needle  is  firmly  grasped  (Fig.  B).  After  the  needle  has  been  pushed 
through  the  tissues,  it  is  disengaged  from  the  holder  by  half  a  turn  of 
the  handle  to  the  left.  In  order  to  get  hold  of  the  protruding  point  of 
the  needle,  catch  the  latter  in  the  slit  from  below,  and  tighten  the  screw 
in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The  needle  is  finally  pulled  out  of  the 
tissues  by  an  easy  rotatory  motion  of  the  hand. 

Any  kind  of  needle  can  be  used  with  my  new  needle-holder,  but 
curved  needles,  especially  those  of  the  Hagedorn  kind,  are  particularlv 
well  adapted  for  it. 

The  well-known  firm  of  George  Tiemann  &  Co.,  who  manufacture 
and  sell  the  instrument,  furnish  it  with  a  vulcanized  rutiber  handle, 
which  is  in  no  way  affected  by  prolonged  lioiling.  It  is  consequently 
very  easy  to  keep  the  instrument  thoroughly  clean.  The  head  can  be 
entirely  unscrewed  from  the  handle  and  cleansed  by  the  aid  of  absorb, 
ent  cotton  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  modern  antisepsis. 

My  new  needle-holder  is  very  simple  as  to  mechanism,  prompt  as  to 
action,  reliable  as  to  cleanliness,  and  cheap,  and  will  therefore  find  an 
appropriate  place  in  the  general  practitioner's  pocket-case  of  instru- 
ments. 

687  Lexi.ngton  Avenue. 
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Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — Tlie  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  tlie  cities  oameJ,  as  reported  to  Dr.  .Jolin  B. 
Hamilton,  Siirgeon-Geueral  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished iu  the  abstract  of  sanitary  reports  received  by  him  during  the 
week  ending  January  lOtli : 
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Newport,  R.  I 

Newport,  R.  T 

Newton,  Mass 

Pensacola,  Fla 

The  Death-rate  of  Boston. — There  were  4 1 6  deaths  in  Boston  in  the 
wecli  endiu;;  .January  11th  at  noon,  the  rate  being  51'5.  One  hundred 
and  nineteen  people  are  reported  to  have  died  of  pneumonia,  and  a 
large  number  of  these  cases  were  caused  by  the  prevailing  influenza. 
In  the  corresponding  week  last  year  there  were  but  12  deatlis  from 
pneumonia  and  but  180  deaths  altogether.  The  number  of  cases  and 
deaths  from  other  infectious  diseases  reported  this  week  is  as  follows ; 
Diphtheria,  37  cases  and  17  deaths;  scarlatina,  15  cases  and  1  death; 
typhoid  fever,  7  cases  and  4  deaths ;  measles,  3  cases  and  no  deaths. 
The  deaths  from  consumption  were  69,  heart  disease  26,  bronchitis  29, 
and  marasmus  5.  There  were  8  deaths  from  violent  causes,  including 
two  railroad  accidents.  The  number  of  children  who  died  under  one 
year  was  49 ;  number  under  five  years,  87 ;  number  of  persons  who 
died  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  89  ;  deaths  in  public  institutions,  66. 

The  following  table  shows  the  remarkable  increase  of  mortality : 


WEEK  ENDING— 

No.  of  deaths. 

Rate. 

153 
153 
192 
232 

348 
416 

"          14 

18-9 
23-8 

28-7 

"         21 

"          28 

"      11 

61-5 

The  Conditions  of  Intra-uterine  Infection. — "  Infection  of  the  foetus 
before  birth  is  a  recognized  fact,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  too  readily  assumed 
that  infective  material  may  pass  from  the  maternal  into  the  fa-tul  blood 
by  the  normal  channels  of  embryonic  nutrition.  Dr.  Romeo  Mangeri, 
of  Catania,  believes  tliis  to  be  impossible.  As  tlie  result  of  wide  study 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  of  originSi  exi)eriments,  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  formed  elements  naturally  pass  out  of 
the  mother's  blood  into  the  tcvtal  circulation.  Cinnabar,  Indian  ink 
carmine,  and  other  materials  were  injected  into  the  jugular  veins  of 
animals  advanced  in  pregnancy,  but  in  no  case  could  any  trace  of  the 


substance  employed  for  experiment  be  found  in  the  f(i?tus.  Passage  of 
fonned  elements  can  only  occur  when  the  maternal  placenta  becomes 
diseased  by  inflammation,  haemorrhages,  etc.,  so  that  the  walls  of  the 
villi  are  destroyed.  Only  under  these  conditions  can  septic  or  specific 
organisms  pass  from  the  mother  into  the  blood  of  the  foetus." — Briivih 
Medual  Journal. 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mo.  SOS. — We  can  not  recommend  individual  practitioners  or  spe- 
cial methods  of  treating  the  affection,  but  we  think  you  have  succeeded 
.so  well  with  our  colleague  that  his  case  is  hojieful  if  the  treatment  i? 
pushed.  We  think  it  would  be  safe  now  and  imperative  to  withdraw 
the  drug  entirely,  allowing  some  substitute,  such  as  Indian  hemp  or 
coca,  in  case  of  untoward  symptoms.  It  would  be  well  to  send  him  on 
a  long  voyage,  such  substitutes  being  furnished  to  the  commander  of 
the  vessel,  with  strict  instructions  as  to  their  use  and  as  to  not  allow- 
ing the  patient  to  have  a  i)article  of  the  drug  from  the  use  of  which  he 
is  suflering.  The  voyage  ought  to  be  one  of  six  months,  including  the 
outward  and  homeward  trips. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  lis  with  commmncuttons  is  respeetf ally  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  artiiles  intciukd  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "  anginal 
contributions  "  are  nspeetfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  folloicing  eoudi- 
tio7ts  are  to  be  observed :  (i)  when  a  jnaiiuseript  is  sent  to  this  Jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  u  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  cuatomary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  aigagermnts  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specif  ed  issue  ;  (5)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  ti/pe-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  tJteir  auihors,  arc 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
eases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A'o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  icill  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  rcgidar  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  otittr  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desirci  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  ivfio  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  ews  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  tlie  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  lake  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressetl  to  him 
in  care  of  the  puhlishers. 

All  commnnicatiojis  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad-  - 
dressed  to  the  publishers. 
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A  CONTRIBUTION  TO 

THE  STUDY  OF  EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITEE* 

By   GRvEME    M.    HAMMOND,    M.  D. 

Although  exophtlialniic  woitre  has  been  recognized  as 
a  distinct  disease  since  1835,  a  period  of  ncarl}'  forty  years, 
our  knowledge  of  the  disease  has  advanced  but  little  in  that 
time.  In  fact,  the  only  advantages  we  possessed  over  the 
earlier  observers  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
consisted  in  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  symp- 
toms they  observed,  in  the  additional  knowledge  of  a  few 
symptoms,  such  as,  for  instance,  von  Graefe's  symptom, 
Stellwcg's  symptom,  tremor,  gastric  disturbance,  etc.,  which 
they  had  not  noticed,  but  which,  however  interesting  they 
may  be.  are  of  no  particular  value  to  us  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  diagnostician,  and  the  possession  of  a  few  remedies 
which  seem  to  act  marvelously  in  some  cases,  while  they 
are  only  remarkable  for  their  inefficiency  in  others. 

The  great  question  of  what  constitutes  the  pathological 
change  which  produces  the  symptoms  designated  as  exoph- 
thalmic goitre  is  to-day  almost  as  unsatisfactorily  answered 
as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  and  a  subject  for  regret,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  ad- 
vances pathology  has  made  in  every  branch  of  medical  sci- 
ence, that  greater  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  this  ques- 
tion, particularly  as  opportunities  for  post-mortem  examina. 
tions  are  by  no  means  rare.  There  is  scarcely  another 
disease.  I  might  almost  say  there  is  no  other  disease,  in 
which  the  symptoms  have  been  so  clearly  defined  for  so 
many  years,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  little  original 
research  and  in  which  so  little  advancement  has  been  made. 
As  Gowers  states,  exophthalmic  goitre  is  truly  a  "  mysteri- 
ous malady." 

In  regard  to  the  symptomatology  of  the  disease  I  shall 
say  but  little.  The  usual  three  cardinal  symptoms,  upon 
the  existence  of  one  or  more  of  which  the  diagnosis  depends, 
are  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  comment.  The  various 
other  symptoms,  which  are  as  often  absent  as  they  are  pres- 
ent, are  so  familiar  to  you  all  that  any  further  mention  of 
them  is  superfluous;  but  there  is  one  symptom  which  has 
recently  been  discovered  which  deserves  considerable  atten- 
tion. I  refer  to  Dr.  Louise  Bryson's  symptom.  It  has 
never  been  observed  before,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  and  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  the 
disease,  and  is  also  of  assistance  in  locating  the  seat  of  the 
lesion.  Dr.  Bryson's  symptom  consists  in  the  inability  of 
the  patient  to  expand  the  chest  under  forced  inspiration  up 
to  the  normal  extent.  In  every  case  that  has  been  exam- 
ined since  Dr.  Bryson's  discovery  this  deficiency  has  been 
observed.  In  some  instances  the  loss  of  the  power  of  ex- 
pansion is  remarkable,  and  Dr.  Bryson  states  that  where  the 
expansion  is  found  to  be  reduced  to  half  an  inch  or  less 
the  termination  of  the  case  is  invariably  fatal.     This  state- 
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ment  has  been  substantiated  in  at  least  one  case  that  I  know 
of.  In  five  cases  that  came  under  the  care  of  my  assistant, 
Dr.  Combes,  and  in  three  cases  that  came  under  my  per- 
sonal inspection,  this  symptom  was  observed,  and  in  all  of 
the  cases,  as  recovery  gradually  took  place,  the  power  of  the 
chest  expansion  has  been  slowly  restored.  I  will  not  at  ibis 
time  discuss  this  symptom  further,  as  Dr.  Bryson  will  prob- 
ably consider  it  in  every  detail  in  her  paper  on  the  subject 
which  is  shortly  to  appear. 

The  questions  of  the  pathology  and  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  this  disease  have  always  been  enigmas,  and  have  not,  to 
this  day,  been  positively  and  satisfactorily  settled,  though 
probably  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  far  distant.  A 
year  or  two  ago  it  was  almost  universally  believed  that  cer- 
tain lesions  discovered  in  the  cervical  sympathetic  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  symptoms.  At  this  date  there  are  many 
and  potent  reasons  for  believing  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  at  least,  the  sympathetic  system  is  not  involved  at  all, 
or,  if  it  is,  it  is  involved  secondarily  and  that  the  lesion  is 
of  an  irritative  nature  and  is  situated  in  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. It  may  possibly  not  be  long  before  the  origin  of 
the  disease  can  be  traced  to  even  a  higher  level — that  is,  to 
the  cortex — for  it  is  well  known  that  mental  shocks,  such  as 
fear,  which  unquestionably  affect  the  cortex,  have  resulted 
in  exophthalmic  goitre,  just  as  they  have  in  epilepsy,  in 
chorea,  and  many  other  forms  of  nervous  disease.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the 
two  theories  which  can  be  supported  by  any  evidence  which 
is  in  the  least  degree  conclusive.  These  theories  are :  1. 
That  exophthalmic  goitre  is  due  to  disease  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  system.  2.  That  it  is  due  to  an  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

In  regard  to  the  first  theory,  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  in  many  cases  post-mortem  examination  discloses  dis- 
ease of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  particularly  of  the  cer- 
vical ganglia.  The  changes  observed  in  the  ganglia  are 
enlargement,  hardness  apd  redness,  granular  degeneration, 
infiltration  with  round  cells  or  with  spindle-shaped  cells, 
destruction  of  the  ganglionic  structure  with  increase  in  the 
amount  of  connective  tissue.  Physiological  experiments  on 
the  sympathetic  nerve  also  prove  conclusively  that  the 
symptoms  of  exophthalmic  gottre  can  be  produced  arti- 
ficially by  this  means. 

The  arguments  against  this  theory  are  certainly  very 
convincing.  A  number  of  cases  are  recorded  where  no 
changes  can  be  discovered  in  either  the  sympathetic  nerve 
or  its  ganglia.  Hanimar,*  in  a  report  of  a  case  of  his  own 
where  no  lesion  of  the  sympathetic  could  be  discovered, 
cites  twenty-two  other  cases  where  autopsies  were  obtained. 
Of  these,  seven  showed  lesions  in  the  sympathetic  system, 
while  in  the  fifteen  remaining  no  sympathetic  lesion  could 
be  discovered  at  all.  Two  other  autopsies  have  been  re- 
ported since  then,f  in  neither  of  which  were  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves  diseased.  As  to  the  physiological  experiments, 
though   it  is  admitted  that  many  of  the  individual  symp- 
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toms — such  as  dilatation  of  blood-vessels,  exophthalmia,  en- 
largement of  the  thyreoid  gland,  contraction  of  the  lids,  and 
accelerated  action  of  the  heart — can  readily  be  obtained  by 
producing  artificial  lesions  of  the  sympathetic,  it  is  well 
known  that  any  one  such  lesion  can  not  result  in  all  of 
these  symptoms,  since  some  of  thera  are  produced  by  pa- 
ralysis and  others  by  irritation  of  the  sympathetic.  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  any  one 
lesion  to  produce  both  irritation  and  paralysis  at  the  same 
time. 

The  theory  of  a  central  lesion  is  far  more  acceptable  to 
my  mind.  In  the  first  place,  centers  are  known  to  exist 
grouped  together  within  a  small  area  in  the  medulla,  lesions 
of  which  result  in  the  appearance  of  the  three  principal 
symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Filehne,  in  his  now  well-known  experiments,  produced 
each  of  the  three  symptoms  in  turn,  and  in  one  case  all 
three  of  them  together — a  result  which  has  never  been  ob- 
tained by  any  single  lesion  made  on  the  sympathetic. 
Probably  the  fourth  symptom — Dr.  Bryson's  symptom — 
was  obtained  also  by  Filehne,  although,  not  knowing  of  its 
existence,  he  probably  did  not  look  for  it. 

In  the  second  place,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
attribute  the  three  principal  conditions  of  vagus  paralysis, 
vaso-motor  paralysis,  and  respiratory  paralysis — which  pro- 
duce the  four  principal  symptoms,  accelerated  heart  action, 
enlargement  of  the  thyreoid  gland,  exophthalmia,  and  dimin- 
ished chest  expansion— to  a  single  circumscribed  lesion  af- 
fecting the  vagus  nucleus,  the  vaso-motor  nucleus,  and  the 
respiratory  nucleus.  Polyuria,  which  is  a  frequent  symp- 
tom of  Graves's  disease,  can  also  be  produced  by  a  lesion  in 
this  region. 

Physiological  research  is  not  unsupported  by  post-mor- 
tem evidence.  Dr.  W.  Hale  White  *  has  reported  a  case 
where  "the  sympathetic  was  found  to  be  healthy.  A  series 
of  sections  were  made  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  medulla  to 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.  At  the  level  of  the  lowest  part 
of  the  olivary  nucleus  there  was,  Just  under  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  medulla,  evidence  of  slight  inflammation. 
The  next  few  sections  were  quite  healthy,  but  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sixth  nerve  showed  considerable 
changes.  Immediately  under  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
medulla,  extending  from  the  mesial  line  as  far  out  as  the 
restiforra  bodies,  which  were  slightly  implicated,  were  nu- 
merous hcBmorrhages.  The  area  occupied  by  these  haemor- 
rhages did  not  extend  deeply,  so  that,  except  for  a  slight 
implication  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  sixth  nucleus  on  one 
side,  the  nerve  cells  had  escaped  injury.  The  hsemor- 
rhages  seemed  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  formatio  reticularis,  but  there  were  two  or  three 
small,  deep  ones.  They  were  not  marked  at  this  level,  but 
were  observed  up  to  the  lower  part  of  the  aqueduct  of  Syl- 
vius." 

Dr.  White  believes  this  is  the  first  case  where  organic 
lesions  have  been  discovered  in  the  medulla  in  exophthal- 
mic goitre,  but  Lockhart  Clark  f  reports  a  case  where  the 
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"corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  medulla,  particularly  on  its 
posterior  part,  were  very  soft,  and,  on  minute  examination, 
displayed  the  usual  appearance  of  common  softening." 

Fox  *  states  that  "  the  weak  point  in  this  theory  of 
central  origin  seems  to  be  that  there  is  so  seldom  any  dila- 
tation of  other  vessels  besides  the  thyreoidal."  There  is  a 
strong  probability  that  there  is  a  general  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  in  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  patient  is 
very  much  diminished  below  the  normal  point.  And  al- 
though as  yet  there  is  no  absolute  proof,  it  seems  plausible 
and  probable  that  a  general  dilated  condition  of  the  vessels 
would  account  for  the  greatly  diminished  electrical  resist- 
ance. 

In  many  instances  no  lesion  has  been  discovered  at  all, 
and  the  burden  of  proof  goes  to  show  that  exophthalmic 
goitre  is  frequently  a  reflex  neurosis.  It  is  not  essential 
that  even  the  fatal  cases  should  be  of  organic  origin,  as  a 
reflex  irritation  can  readily  be  imagined  to  be  of  so  pow- 
erful a  nature  as  to  produce  almost  total  paralysis  of  the 
nerve  cells  in  the  medulla,  which,  of  course,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  would  be  undetected  after  death. 
The  theory  that  exophthalmic  goitre  is  often  of  reflex 
origin  is  supported  by  clinical  evidence.  Semon  f  reports 
a  case  on  which  he  operated  by  means  of  the  galvano- 
caustic  loop  for  the  removal  of  multiple  recurrent  mucous 
polypi  of  the  nose.  Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  opera- 
tion exophthalmia  of  the  right  eye  suddenly  appeared. 
Graefe's  and  Stellweg's  symptoms  were  both  present,  but 
there  was  no  enlargement  of  the  thyreoid  gland  and  no  in- 
creased action  of  the  heart.  Hoffmann,  of  Cologne,  J  reports 
a  case  of  exophthalmic  goitre  which  was  entirely  cured  by 
an  operation  performed  within  the  nasal  cavity,  and  Hack, 
of  Freiberg,  and  B.  Frankel,  of  Berlin,  both  report  cases 
where  operations  for  nasal  diseases  have  cured  cases  of 
Graves's  disease.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  that 
Mr.  George  Storker,  of  London,  reports  two  cases  where 
ordinary  goitre  disappeared  after  intranasal  operations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  of  these  cases  the  reflex 
disturbance  was  situated  within  the  nasal  cavity.  The 
thought  will  at  once  occur  to  us  all  that  if  nasal  irritation 
can  reflexly  result  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  irritations  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  can  do  the  same.  It  would  be  well,  there- 
fore, in  the  future  examination  of  patients,  to  search  for  and 
relieve  such  abnormal  conditions  as  we  know  are  most  likel)' 
to  result  in  reflex  neuroses.  These  abnormal  conditions  are 
most  liable  to  be  found  in  the  eyes,  the  nasal  cavity,  and  the 
genito-urinary  apparatus. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  1 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  two  drugs,  one  of  which  1 
think  is  entirely  new  to  the  profession  as  a  remedy  for  this 
disease.  All  other  remedies  which  have  been  recommended 
are  so  familiar  as  to  render  any  mention  of  them  superflu- 
ous to  an  assembly  like  this.  The  first  agent  I  shall  speak 
of  is  strophanthus.     Strophanthus  was  first  experimented 
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witli  by  Professor  T.  R.  Fraser.*  Wood  f  states  that  "  the 
name  Slrophanthus  kombe  has  been  given  to  the  species 
which  is  believed  to  yield  the  korabe  poison,"  but  "  Blon- 
del's  \  researches  have  shown  that  such  a  species  as  Slro- 
phanthus kombe  does  not  exist;  what  has  been  distin- 
guished by  that  name  hitherto  is  simply  Slrophanthus  his- 
pidusy 

Experiments  by  Fraser,  Drasche,  and  Zerner  and  Loaw  * 
show  that  strophanthus  prolongs  the  diastole  of  the  heart, 
causes  it  to  beat  more  slowly  and  to  discharge  at  each  con- 
traction a  larger  quantity  of  blood  into  the  arterial  system  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  arteries  become  contracted.  These 
facts  are  clearly  expressed  in  an  able  article  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal. || 

Bahadhurji,'^  who  experimented  with  strophanthus  in 
CO  operation  with  Langgaard,  of  Berlin,  found  that  stro- 
phanthus has  a  marked  central  effect  upon  the  vagus.  They 
report  also  that  the  respirations  are  at  first  increased,  but  are 
subsequently  slower  and  weakened.  This  may  be  the  result 
on  the  healthy  organism,  but  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  at  least 
in  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  the  respi- 
ration becomes  slower  and  stronger,  while  the  power  of 
expansion  becomes  greater.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
strophanthus  affects  the  central  respiratory  center. as  well 
as  the  vagus  center.  If  these  statements  are  true,  we  have 
in  strophanthus  a  remedy  which  should  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  subjugating  the  four  principal  symptoms  of 
exophthalmic  goitre — namely,  the  exophthalmia,  the  en- 
largement of  the  thyreoid,  the  cardiac  rapidity,  the  short- 
ened respirations,  and  the  diminished  chest  expansion. 

Zerner  and  Loaw  ^  have  employed  strophanthus  with 
success  in  this  disease.  BrowerJ  reports  three  very  inter- 
esting cases  which  were  cured  by  this  drug  in  from  four  to 
six  weeks.  Three  cases  of  my  own  show  decided  improve- 
ment under  its  use.  Other  observers  have  used  it  with  ad- 
vantage, but  the  foregoing  cases  are  sufficient  to  show  its 
practical  utility  in  many  instances. 

The  only  preparations  of  the  drug  which  can  be  ob- 
tained are  the  tincture  of  strophanthus  and  strophanthine. 
The  latter  is  hardly  available  for  therapeutic  purposes,  as 
its  extreme  potency  renders  its  use  dangerous.  The  ordi- 
nary dose  of  strophanthine  is  -g-j^j^  of  a  grain. 

The  other  remedy  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  is  the  carbazotate  of  ammonium.  This  drug  was  used  at 
one  time  principally  by  French  physicians  as  a  remedy 
against  nialarial  disorders.  But  Wood  J  states  that  the 
testimony  so  far  seems  to  indicate  that  this  drug  has  no 
value  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  As  a  remedy  for  exophthal- 
mic goitre  we  are  indebted  for  its  discovery  to  my  clinical 
assistant.  Dr.  A.  C.  Combes.  He  discovered  it  accidentally 
in  the  following  way  :  A  patient  afflicted  with  exophthalmic 
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goitre  consulted  him  nearly  a  year  ago.  She  had  been 
under  the  care  of  a  well-known  New  York  physician,  who, 
not  recognizing  the  nature  of  her  complaint,  and  thinking 
she  was  suffering  from  some  febrile  disease,  gave  her  the 
carbazotate  of  ammonium.  She  was  subsequently  told  the 
name  of  her  disease,  and,  feeling  dissatisfied  with  her  phy- 
sician, she  left  him  and  consulted  Dr.  Combes.  Dr.  Combes 
found  that  under  the  drug  she  was  taking  her  symptoms 
were  disappearing.  He  continued  the  remedy  with  excel- 
lent results,  and  has  since  used  it  on  five  cases,  and  in  all 
of  them  with  benefit.  I  have  used  it  on  three  cases  of  my 
own,  with,  I  think,  decidedly  good  results.  Its  use  is,  how- 
ever, limited,  and  for  reasons  which  I  will  now  mention  can 
not  be  given  indefinitely. 

Following  the  directions  of  Dr.  Combes,  I  have  given 
the  remedy  in  pill  form  (each  pill  containing  one  grain  of 
the  drug)  three  times  a  day  for  the  first  week.  In  the 
second  week  two  pills  three  times  a  day  are  given,  and,  if 
it  can  be  borne,  three  pills  three  times  a  day  in  the  third 
week.  The  physiological  effects  of  the  drug  are  very  de- 
cided. They  were  observed  by  Dr.  Combes,  and  his  obser- 
vations have  been  verified  by  my  own.  At  about  the  end 
of  the  first  week  the  skin  and  conjunctiva^  assume  a  slight 
saffron  color,  which  deepens  if  the  drug  is  persisted  in. 
Then  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  odor  emanates  from  the  body, 
which  is  identical  with  that  produced  by  dirty  feet,  and  can 
be  distinctly  noticed  if  you  approach  within  six  or  eight 
feet  of  the  patient.  Following  this,  severe  gastric  disturb- 
ances show  themselves.  It  is  rarely  possible  that  patients 
can  take  this  remedy  longer  than  three  weeks,  but  while 
they  take  it  the  effects  upon  the  heart,  the  respiratory  tract, 
and  the  exophthalmia  are  undoubted.  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going statements  the  following  cases  may  not  prove  unin- 
teresting : 

Case  I. — Mrs.  T.,  whom  1  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
you  to-night,  was  first  seen  by  Dr.  Combes  on  June  19,  1889- 
She  is  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  has  passed  through  a  good 
deal  of  worry  and  trouble.  On  June  19th  her  pulse  was  120. 
Goitre  measured  fifteen  inches;  chest  expansion  was  a  little 
over  an  inch.  The  eyes  were  very  prominent.  She  was  given 
the  carbazotate  of  ammonium  in  pill  fbrm^one  grain  three 
times  a  day  after  meals.  The  second  week  she  took  two  grains 
three  times  a  day,  and  the  third  week  three  grains  three  times 
a  day.  On  July  5tli,  sixteen  days  aftei'  treatment,  the  pulse 
was  reduced  to  112  ;  the  goitre  measured  fourteen  inches;  the 
eyes  were  less  prominent.  On  July  12th,  twenty-three  days 
after  treatment  began,  it  was  found  necessary  to  leave  off  the 
carbazotate  of  ammonium,  as  the  [jhysiologioal  effects  were  very 
decided.  The  tincture  of  strophanthus  was  then  substituted,  in 
doses  of  seven  drops  three  times  a  day.  On  August  23d  the 
goitre  was  thirteen  inches  in  circumference;  pulse,  98;  eyes 
much  less  prominent.  Her  last  measurements  were  made  yes- 
terday. The  circumference  of  the  neck  over  the  goitre  is  now 
twelve  inofies  and  a  half;  very  little  enlargement  can  be  ob- 
served. The  pulse  is  88 ;  the  chest  expansion,  two  inches;  and 
the  prominence  of  the  eyeballs  is  almost  gone.  She  has  not 
taken  strophanthus  or  any  other  retuedy  for  exophthalmic  goitre 
for  several  weeks,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  return  of  her  symp- 
toms. No  other  remedies  were  given  at  the  same  time  with  the 
carbazotate  of  ammonium  or  with  the  strophanthus.  Her  gen- 
eral health  is  greatly  improved. 
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Case  II. — Mrs.  J.  S.,  aged  forty-nine,  consulted  me  on  No- 
vember 1,  1889.  Her  eyes  began  to  protrude  three  years  ago. 
Pulse,  120  and  intermittent.  Tlie  goitre  was  not  large ;  its 
measurement  through  its  middle  line  and  over  the  seventh  cervi- 
fal  vertebra  was  thirteen  inches  and  five  eighths.  The  eyes  were 
very  prominent  and  seemed  as  if  they  would  drop  from  their 
sockets.  She  complained  of  attacks  of  great  pain  in  the  eye- 
balls, lasting  all  day ;  it  felt  "  as  if  the  eyes  would  burst."  The 
chest  expansion  was  an  inch  and  a  half.  Neither  von  Graefe's 
nor  Stellweg's  symptoms  were  present.  She  complained  of  ex- 
cessive thirst,  tremor,  excessive  sweats,  leucorrhcea,  and  a  rash 
on  the  body.  She  had  been  treated  for  diabetes.  She  was 
treated  with  the  carbazotate  of  ammonium,  in  doses  of  one  grain 
three  times  a  day.  On  November  6th  the  pulse  was  reduced  to 
100,  and  was  quite  regular.  The  neck  measurement  was  thir- 
teen inches  and  three  sixteenths,  a  reduction  of  nearly  half  an 
inch  in  a  week.  She  was  now  under  the  physiological  effects 
of  the  drug,  so  her  treatment  was  changed  to  the  tincture  of 
strophantlius,  in  doses  of  seven  drops  three  times  a  day.  She 
has  intermitted  this  treatment  once  to  go  back  to  the  carbazo- 
tate of  ammonium  for  a  week,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  she  returned  to  the  strophanthus  again. 

On  November  15th  she  said  she  felt  much  better;  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  protrusion  of  the  right  eye  was  noticed;  the 
pulse  was  100;  temperature,  99'5° ;  neck  same  as  before.  She 
has  progressed  steadily  up  to  the  present  time.  At  the  last  visit 
both  eyes  were  decidedly  less  protruded ;  the  neck  measured 
only  thirteen  inches;  pulse,  88 ;  chest  expansion,  two  inches; 
all  other  symptoms  have  disapjieared. 

I  have  seen  this  patient  again  this  afternoon,  and  have  the 
following  interesting  note  to  add  :  Three  days  ago  her  husband 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  did  not  reappear  for  nearly  two  days. 
She  was  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  and  fright  during  this 
period.  This  afternoon  she  complained  of  nervousness  and 
tremor.  Her  pulse  had  gone  up  to  112;  temperature,  101'.5° ; 
and  her  chest  expansion  had  fallen  from  two  inches  to  half  an 
inch,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Bryson's  opinion,  is  a  symptom 
of  grave  significance.  The  ocular  examination  shows  increased 
ocular  tension,  disc  somewhat  pale,  vessels  distended,  and  ap- 
parent beginning  neuritis  and  presbyopia. 

Case  III. — Mrs.  H.  H.,  colored,  aged  twenty-live,  married, 
dressmaker,  consulted  me  on  November  22,  1889.  She  pre- 
sented the  following  history :  Previous  to  the  exophthalmia  she 
had  suffered  from  rhinitis,  pharyngitis,  pertussis,  and  measles. 
The  exophthalmia  began  five  years  ago,  following  a  miscarriage. 
She  also  suffers  from  migraine,  which  first  made  its  appearance 
at  puberty.  The  exophthalmia  has  progressed  from  the  very 
first.  Two  years  ago  she  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism.  She 
thinks  her  symptoms  have  advanced  more  rapidly  since  then. 
There  are  brown  discolorations  on  the  chest;  there  is  excessive 
leucorrhcea  and  amblyopia  at  times.  She  has  the  typical  visual 
hallucinations  of  migraine;  there  is  also  at  times  restricted  and 
transient  hemianopsia  without  headache.  Early  in  the  disease 
she  had  diarrhcea  and  melancholia. 

Physical  examination  showed  the  eyeballs  very  prominent. 
The  pulse  ranged  from  90  to  105,  and  was  intermitting.  The 
enlargement  of  the  thyreoid  was  not  well  marked,  the  neck 
measuring  twelve  inches  and  five  sixths  over  the  middle  line  of 
the  gland.  The  temperature  was  100°  F. ;  the  chest  expansion 
one  inch  and  a  half.  Neither  von  Graefe's  nor  Stellweg's  symp- 
toms were  observed.  She  was  treated  with  the  carbazotate  of 
ammonium  only.  On  December  4th  the  pulse  was  regular,  and 
registered  86  beats  per  minute.  The  other  symptoms  were  un- 
changed. She  was  then  under  the  physiological  effect  of  the 
drug,  so  it  was  disi^ontinued  and  the  tincture  of  strophanthus 
was  substituted,  in  doses  of  seven  drops  three  times  a  day. 


On  December  9th  the  patient  said  she  felt  better.  The  erup- 
tion had  disappeared.  The  pulse  was  102,  neck  12^.  This  pa- 
tient has  not  been  seen  since,  but  Case  II,  who  lives  in  the  same 
house  with  her,  states  that  all  her  friends  remark  that  her  eyes 
do  not  |)rotrude  nearly  so  much  as  they  did.  It  is  also  reported 
that  the  patient  does  not  take  her  medicine  regularly.  In  view 
of  the  pre-existing  nasal  and  bronchial  affections,  and  in  view  of 
her  disease  appearing  immediately  after  a  miscarriage,  it  will 
occur  to  us  all  that  this  may  be  one  of  those  cases  of  reflex  ori- 
gin. At  her  next  appearance  examinations  will  be  made  for 
such  reflex  causes. 
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This  subject,  as  you  all  well  know,  has  been  very  care- 
fully studied  by  many  of  our  most  competent  observers  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  also  one  to  which, 
perhaps,  little  that  is  absolutely  new  can  be  added.  At  the 
same  time  the  plain  fact  still  remains  that  many  are  con- 
stantly being  stricken  down  in  the  full  vigor  of  their  physi- 
ological powers  and  carried  prematurely  to  the  grave  by 
this  affection  ;  while,  in  a  measure,  we  are  without  the 
ability  to  stay  with  certainty  its  fatal  course. 

Although  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  conditions,  there  is  unquestionably  room  for 
further  advance.  If  the  precise  point  of  origin  can  be  clearly 
established,  and  the  course  of  the  pathological  changes  traced 
step  by  step  from  the  time  of  inception  to  termination  and 
thoroughly  understood,  we  shall  then  be  in  a  better  position 
to  interpret  accurately  and  at  all  stages  the  symptoms  that 
are  produced  by  the  pathological  processes  constituting 
these  affections.  We  shall  be  enabled  early  to  diagnosti- 
cate the  exact  condition.  It  will  also  teach  how  to  outline 
concisely  the  most  desirable  course  of  treatment,  and  that 
which  will  offer  the  greatest  expectation  for  complete  re- 
covery. 

In  preparing  this  paper  an  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
a  complete  and  concise  picture  of  the  pathological  process, 
with  the  view  of  making  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  more 
certain. 

First  the  history  and  necropsy  findings  in  a  most  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  case  are  given  in  detail,  as  they  will 
largely  aid  in  clearly  understanding  the  remainder  of  the 
paper. 

For  the  history  of  the  case  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Lambert,  senior  physician  to  the  Fourth  Medical 
Division  of  Bellevue  Hospital  : 

L.  C,  aged  forty- two,  female,  single,  housekeeper,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  August  20,  1888. 

Family  history,  so  far  as  she  knew,  was  good,  her  parents 
having  died  of  old  age. 

Previous  History. —She  had  always  been  well  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  milder  diseases  of  childhood.     She  had 

*  Read  before  the  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-graduato 
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never  been  pregnant,  and  absolntely  denied  tlie  alcoholic  liabit. 
No  symptoms  of  syphilis  could  be  detected. 

Present  Illness. — The  patient  was  troubled  with  a  diarrhoea 
■for  about  two  weeks  before  her  admission  to  the  hospital.  One 
week  before  coining  to  the  hospital  she  had  taken  some  medi- 
cine which  checked  the  diarrhwa,  and  the  bowels  remained  con- 
fined until  the  day  before  her  admission.  While  the  diarrhcta 
continued  she  had  no  pain,  but  when  it  ceased  she  was  suddenly 
attacked  in  the  night  with  a  very  severe  pain,  which  was  local- 
ized in  the  right  iliac  region.  It  was  a  very  sharp  pain,  as  she 
described  it,  and  continued  unremittingly  np  to  the  time  when 
she  entered  the  hospital.  There  was  also  some  pain  in  the  right 
liip  which  she  attributed  to  rheumatism.  She  did  not  notice 
any  swelling  in  the  right  iliac  region.  At  the  same  time  she 
commenced  menstruating;  the  sanguineous  discharge  lasted  only 
one  day  instead  of  three,  which  was  the  usnal  duration.  This 
all  occurred  at  the  regular  time  for  the  menstrual  epoch.  The 
abdomen  was  generally  swollen,  and  she  suffered  from  day  to 
day  with  colicky  pains  in  the  stomach.  But  with  all  these 
symptoms  she  continued  at  work.  She  vomited  once,  but  had 
no  cephalalgia  or  any  symptoms  pointing  to  renal  disease.  The 
day  before  she  came  to  the  hospital  the  bowels  moved  easily,  as 
the  result  of  a  mild  laxative  taken  the  night  previous. 

Physical  Examination. — The  patient  was  anaemic  and  ema- 
ciated. The  tongue  dry  and  red.  Sordes  npon  the  teeth  and 
gums.  Breath  foul.  The  liver  dullness  extended  in  a  line  mid- 
way between  the  nip[)le  and  anterior  axillary  margin,  from  the 
fifth  rib  to  the  free  border  of  the  chest  wall.  Below  this  point 
in  the  line  of  the  colon  an  intra-abdominal  mass  was  felt  that 
was  hard  and  resisting  to  pressure.  It  was  smooth  and  could 
be  traced  to  a  point  .superior  to  the  umbilical  level,  and  to  the 
left  of  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  to  a  point  two  inches  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line  and  down  to  the  right  iliac  fossa.  This 
tnmor  was  unquestionably  the  distended  and  displaced  caacum 
and  ascending  colon  which  had  been  crowded  forward  and 
downward,  and  rolled  over  in  the  abdominal  cavity  by  the 
development  of  a  paratyphlitic  inflammation  and  abscess.  The 
spleen  came  forward  as  far  as  the  left  anterior  axillary  line. 
The  lungs  were  normal  anteriorly.  Posteriorly  and  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line  from  a  point  an  inch  and  a  half  in- 
ferior to  the  angle  of  the  scapula  down  to  the  l)ase  of  the  lung 
there  was  marked  dullness  almost  equal  to  flatness.  Over  this 
territory  there  was  complete  absence  of  vocal  fremitus.  The 
remaining  portions  of  the  lungs  appeared  to  be  sound,  giving 
normal  results.  Urine  amber  in  color,  acid  in  reaction,  speci- 
fic gravity  1'024,  and  free  from  albumin.  From  the  day  of  ad- 
mission up  to  August  2.5th  the  pulse  oscillated  between  80  and 
108;  the  temperature  ranged  between  101°  F.  and  103'2°  F.  It, 
Hke  the  pulse,  was  fluctuating  and  strongly  suggestive  of  acute 
suppuration. 

.iugust  26th . — Since  admission  the  tumor  has  continued  to 
increase  in  size.  There  is  now  marked  pain  on  pressure.  Tem- 
perature high,  cheeks  flu-shed,  and  the  patient  appears  some- 
what apathetic.  The  urine  was"  amber-colored,  alkaline  in  re- 
action, specific  gravity  1MI21,  free  from  albumin;  microscopic 
examination  negative. 

'29th. — Tbe  tumor  appeared  to  have  diminished  in  size  and 
to  be  less  fluctuating.  The  pain  was  less.  The  tongue  still 
coated  in  the  center  but  clean  at  its  edges.  Pulse  and  tempera- 
ture about  the  same. 

30th.  —  General  condition  about  the  same,  the  tumor  de- 
creasing in  size  and  harder.  Tongue  dry.  Respirations  from 
August  25th  to  date  ranged  between  18  and  32  to  the  minute. 
The  pulse  fluctuated  between  80  and  114  to  the  minute;  the 
temperature  from  101°  F.  to  102-6°  F. 

September  1st. — The   tongue   was  moist  and   coated.      The 


pulse  was  of  good  tension  and  force.  There  was  no.pain  on 
pressing  over  the  tumor,  and  it  remained  small  in  size. 

3d. — No  pain  was  caused  by  manipulating  the  patient's  ab- 
domen. The  tumor  was  not  visible  and  nothing  was  felt  upon 
palpation,  except  a  slight  amount  of  resistance  in  the  right  iliac 
region.  There  was,  however,  the  continuous  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. The  tongue  was  dry  in  the  center  and  red  and  moist 
at  the  edges.  The  pulse  was  regular,  of  small  force,  and  low  in 
tension.     The  patient  has  coughed  for  several  days. 

6th. — The  tongue  was  dry  and  fissured.  Pulse  regular,  rapid, 
of  small  volume  but  with  fair  tension.  Breath  offensive.  There 
still  remained  marked  induration  over  the  previous  seat  of  the 
tumor. 

8th. — The  only  change  in  symptoms  was  a  few  subcrepitant 
rales  heard  behind  over  the  base  of  both  lungs. 

10th. — Mucous  and  subcrepitant  rales  more  distinct  over  both 
lungs  posteriorly,  but  much  diminished  below  the  eighth  rih 
upon  the  right  side.  At  the  eighth  intercostal  space  on  the  right 
side  a  hypodermic  needle  was  inserted  and  a  small  amount  of 
pus  withdrawn. 

ISth. — -Last  night  a  hypodermic  needle  was  again  inserted  at 
the  eighth  intercostal  space  posteriorly  and  on  the  right  side, 
and  pus  again  withdrawn.  With  the  aspirator,  however,  only 
a  small  amount  of  pus  was  obtained,  along  with  considerable- 
blood.  On  the  morning  of  September  13lh  a  similar  result  was 
obtained  at  the  ninth  intercostal  space.  A  small  pus  cavity  was 
also  found  just  inferior  to  this  point.  Cocaine  was  hypoder- 
mically  injected  in  this  region  and  an  incision  was  made  in  the 
ninth  intercostal  space  just  above  the  pleura,  and  a  small  amount 
of  very  thick  and  offensive  pus  obtained.  The  aspirating  needle 
was  then  introduced  somewhat  deeply  through  the  eleventh  in- 
tercostal space,  which  resulted  in  the  abstraction  of  more  pus, 
but  apparently  from  another  focus  of  suppuration.  An  incision 
was  then  made  down  through  the  eleventh  intercostal  space  at 
the  site  of  the  aspiration.  The  incision  extended  in  to  about 
the  point  where  the  liver  lies  against  the  diaphragm.  The 
wound  did  not  reach  tbe  abdominal  cavity,  but  appeared  to  enter 
a  purulent  center  between  the  liver  and  diaphragm.  Only  a 
small  quantity  of  pus  was  obtained.  In  fact,  a  large  amount  of 
pus  could  not  be  secured  at  any  one  point.  A  drainage-tube 
was  inserted  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied. 

15th. — The  patient  appears  better,  the  temperature  having 
fallen.  The  highest  and  lowest  points  for  the  past  twenty-four 
hours  have  been  102°  F.  to  100°  F.,  this  also  being  the  lowest 
point  reached  since  admission  into  the  hospital. 

18th. — Since  the  15th  there  has  been  a  marked  afternoon 
rise  in  the  temperature,  reaching  103-7°  F.  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  17th,  which  was  the  highest  point  reached  up  to  date.  Pulse 
rapid,  regular,  but  weak.  Severe  sweats.  There  was  also  a  small 
discharge  of  dirty  pus  from  the  drainage-tubes. 

29th. — The  tongue  dry.  Pulse  regular,  but  rapid  and  weak. 
Perspiration  less  marked. 

25th. — The  patient  growing  thinner  and  more  aftremic.  The 
tongue  red  and  dry.  Many  gurgles  are  to  be  heard  in  the  trans- 
verse colon.  Sordes  upon  the  teeth  marked.  The  induration 
in  the  right  iliac  and  lumbar  regions  more  marked.  The  urine 
of  the  24th  was  amber- colored,  acid  in  reaction,  specific  gravity 
1-021  ;  free  from  albumin.  Chlorides  diminished  and  the  urates 
increased.  Microscopic  examination  revealed  an  abundance  of 
squamous  epithelium  and  crystallized  matter.  The  respirations 
rapid  and  shallow,  about  40  to  the  minute.  The  pulse  from  135 
to  140  beats  to  the  minute.  The  temperature  still  kept  between 
100°  F.  and  103°  F.,  but  the  intervals  between  tbe  rise  and  fall 
came  more  frequently,  occurring  several  times  during  the  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

Ssth, — Patient  delirious,  noisy  during  the  past  night,  and 
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slept  but  little.  Pulse  rapid,  weak,  small,  and  of  low  ten- 
sion. 

Octciher  1st. — Very  delirious  aod  restless.  Pulse  more  rapid 
and  feeble  and  more  easily  compressible.  The  tongue  dry  and 
fissured.  The  teeth  heavily  covered  with  sordes.  Struggles 
against  taking  nourishment.  During  the  afternoon  she  became 
unconscious.  Pulse  almost  imperceptible  at  the  wrist.  The 
body  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration.  This  condition  remained 
unchanged  until  the  following  day,  when,  at  5  p.  m.,  she  died 
with  a  temperature  of  ]03'8°  F.,  the  highest  point  reached  at 
anytime  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  necropsy  was  made  twenty-two  hours  after  death. 
Rigor  mortis  fairly  well  marked.  Body  spare  and  emaciated. 
Dressing  still  intact  on  the  right  side,  covering  the  ante-mor- 
tem wounds. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  — The  pericardial  sac  contained  about 
half  an  ounce  of  clear  straw-colored  serous  fluid.  The  heart 
was  very  soft  and  flabby,  its  muscular  substance  pale  and  granu- 
lar. The  valves,  however,  appeared  normal.  The  left  lung  was 
perfectly  free  in  its  pleural  cavity.  It  was  unusually  free  from 
pigment,  and  appeared  perfectly  normal.  The  right  lung,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  somewhat  adherent  throughout,  but  at  the 
diaphragmatic  and  inferiur  costal  region  the  adhesions  had  de- 
veloped to  such  a  degree  that  the  lung  had  become  firmly  bound 
to  the  diaphragm  and  chest  wall  and  the  inferior  third  of  the 
pleural  space  completely  obliterated.  By  these  firm  adhesions 
and  the  crowding  up  of  the  liver  the  lung  liad  been  compressed, 
which  had  caused  it  to  become  congested  and  indurated.  These 
changes  were  most  marked  in  the  inferior  half  of  the  organ, 
where  there  was  the  least  chance  for  the  lung  to  be  displaced. 
There  was  a  marked  escape  of  purulent  fluid  from  the  main 
bronchus  of  the  right  lung,  but  none  could  bedetected  in  the  left 
bronchus.  No  distinct  or  localized  focus  of  suppuration  could 
be  found  in  any  portion  of  the  right  lung  by  which  the  presence 
of  the  purulent  fluid  in  the  right  bronchial  tube  and  its  absence 
upon  the  left  side  could  be  exi^ained.  The  pus  in  the  right 
bronchial  tube  can  be  accounted  for  in  one  of  three  ways:  First, 
as  the  result  of  a  unilateral  purulent  bronchitis;  second,  by  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Nature  to  evacuate  the  suprahepatic 
abscess  through  the  lung  or  air  passages;  or,  third,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  incisions  through  the  intercostal  spaces,  lung,  and 
diaphragm  made  ante-mortem,  with  the  view  of  evacuating  the 
pus,  thus  opening  a  cliannel  by  which  the  purulent  matter  could 
gain  access  to  the  air  tubes.  The  flrst  is  hardly  possible,  while 
of  the  other  two,  one  or  lioth  might  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
admitting  the  pus  to  tlie  air  tubes. 

Abdominal  Cavity. — There  was  no  evidence  of  a  general 
peritonitis,  and  the  localized  inflammation  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
periappendicitis  was  limited  to  a  very  small  area.  The  ap- 
pendix vermiformishad  its  origin,  as  is  usually  the  case,  from  the 
posterior  and  internal  side  of  the  caput  coli,  just  inferior  to  the 
ileo-cfecal  valve.  From  this  point  it  turned  slightly  downward, 
backward,  and  toward  the  right,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
running  directly  behind  the  ciecum,  where  it  finally  terminated 
in  a  paratyphlitic  abscess  cavity,  which  lay  behind,  to  the 
right,  or  external  to  the  displaced  caput  coli.  This  necropsy 
appearance  of  the  appendix  vermiforniis  passing  behind  the 
Cfflcum  evidently  was  not  due  to  a  displacement  or  abnormal 
position  of  the  appendix  vermiformis,  but  was  produced  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  pus  behind  and  to  the  right  of  the  caput 
coli,  causing  a  paratyphlitic  abscess,  which  in  turn  pushed  the 
CEecum  forward  and  downward  to  the  left,  toward  the  median 
line,  or,  as  it  were,  farther  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  until  it  lay  in 
front  of,  and  to  the  left  of,  the  normally  situated  appendix  vermi- 
formis, in  this  way  covering  up  and  afltording  a  clear  explana- 
tion for  the  appendix  vermiformis  being  found  so  frecjuently  at 


the  post-mortem  behind  and  toward  the  right  or  outer  side  of 
the  csecnra.  In  this  case  the  appendix  vermiformis  was  between 
seven  and  eight  inches  long.  Near  the  free  or  distal  extremity 
it  had  become  gangrenous,  and  its  lumen  r)pened  directly  into 
the  paratyphlitic  abscess  cavity  by  an  aperture  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  this  situation  the  inflam- 
matory process  had  evidently  worked  its  way  back  into  the  post- 
peritoneal  region,  where  the  first  suppurative  process  had  com- 
menced. An  abscess  had  formed  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue 
binding  down  the  colon,  and  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  called 
a  paratyphlitic  abscess,  because  it  was  deep,  behind  the  caput 
coli,  and  did  not  implicate  its  serous  covering.  From  this  point 
of  origin  the  pus  had  burrowed  upward,  behind  the  colon, 
under  the  fascia  covering  the  psoas  magnus  muscle,  until  the 
diaphragm  had  been  reached.  Here  another  purulent  cavity 
had  formed,  situated  between  the  superior  and  external  surface 
of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  inferior  surface  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  this  pocket  of  pus  was  six  inches  or  more  in  diameter. 
From  this  estrahepatic  purulent  z  jne  the  pus  had  made  its  way 
by  continuity  through  the  capsule  of  the  liver  and  on  into  the 
hepatic  substance  at  three  difl'erent  places,  so  that  in  the  center 
of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  three  distinct  abscesses  had  formed, 
and  each  communicated  with  the  extrahepatic  abscess  by  a 
separate  and  distinct  channel  containing  pus.  The  largest  puru- 
lent zone  in  the  liver  was  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the 
smallest  one  inch,  and  the  third  intermediate  in  size. 

In  brief,  the  suppurating  territory  found  at  the  necropsy 
might  be  described  as  a  multilocular  abscess  which  had  originated 
in  an  appendicitis,  which  in  turn  excited  a  paratyphlitic  ab- 
scess, and  from  this  situation  the  pus  had  extended  upward  be- 
hind the  ascending  colon,  until  the  space  between  the  liver  and 
diaphragm  was  reached,  and  from  here  on  into  the  hepatic  sub- 
stance. The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  was  the  seat  of  a  well-marked 
fatty  infiltration.  The  hepatic  cells,  not  absolutely  fatty,  were 
swollen  and  abnormally  granular.  There  was  also  a  moderate 
amount  both  of  interlobular  and  intralobular  sclerosis.  The 
kidneys  were  enlarged,  soft,  and  paler  than  normal.  The  renal 
epithelium  was  swollen  and  abnormally  granular.  In  brief, 
there  was  a  general  fatty  infiltration  of  both  the  hepatic  and 
renal  epithelial  cells. 

Before  considering  the  pathology  of  this  class  of  cases, 
it  will  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  its  setiologv,  which  is 
naturally  divisible  into  three  common  classes  : 

First,  those  cases  which  originate  from  some  form  of 
external  violence  applied  to  the  right  iliac  region — viz.,  a 
blow,  kick,  strain,  severe  compression,  or  mild  butter  acci- 
dent. With  some,  cold  is  an  ascribed  cause.  Occasionally 
it  may  be  met  with  in  septic<emia  or  secondary  to  a  psoas 
abscess  or  paranephritic  suppuration. 

Second,  and  perhaps  more  frequently,  it  is  secondary  to 
the  irritation  of  hardened  ftecal  matter  impacted  in  the 
ciBCura,  or  to  the  lodgment  of  various  kinds  of  foreign  bod- 
ies in  the  caput  coli,  all  of  which  first  tend  to  excite  a  typh- 
litis followed  by  a  perityphlitis,  and  finally  by  a  paratyph- 
litic inflammation  or  suppuration,  or  an  encysted  intraperi- 
toneal abscess,  or  possibly  by  a  diffuse  septic  peritonitis. 

Third,  and  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of  all,  is 
the  impaction  of  fivcal  matter  or  the  lodgment  of  some  for- 
eign body  in  the  appendix  vermiformis,  either  one  excit- 
ing an  appendicitis,  which  is  followed  by  a  periappendicitis, 
and  later  by  a  paratyphlitic  inflammation  or  suppuration, 
or  an  intraperitoneal  suppuration,  encysted  or  diflFuse  in 
nature. 
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Pathologically,  we  have  three  general  classes  of  cases, 
the  third  divisible  in  two  varieties : 

First,  those  which  originate  from  some  one  of  the  first 
class  of  causes  enumerated — one  in  which  the  inflammation 
or  suppuration  is  primarily  and  wholly  paratyphlitic  and 
in  which  neither  the  ciecum  nor  the  appendix  vermiformis  is 
at  first  implicated.  This  variety  is  unquestionably  extraperi- 
toneal in  its  origin,  and  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  become 
intraperitoneal.  The  very  fact  that  the  veins  and  lym- 
phatics run  away  from,  instead  of  toward,  the  peritoneal 
membrane,  leaves  an  extension  by  direct  continuity  as  the 
only  method  by  which  the  peritoneal  cavity  can  be  reached 
by  the  inflammatory  process.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loose 
areolar  tissue  lying  around  and  posterior  to  the  caput  coli 
has  a  verv  low  nutritive  vitality  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  peritoneal  membrane ;  this,  together  with  the  course 
of  the  veins  and  lymphatics,  affords  a  natural  seat  and 
an  easy  direction  for  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  or 
suppurative  action.  The  higher  nutritive  development  of 
the  peritoneal  tissue,  its  more  complete  nutritive  supply 
in  conjunction  with  the  intraperitoneal  pressure,  still 
further  guards  and  prevents  an  extension  into  the  perito- 
neal cavity. 

This  form  may  terminate  in  a  number  of  ways — by 
resolution  and  a  complete  return  to  the  normal  condition  ; 
but  this  of  necessity  is  rare  if  the  suppurative  stage  is  fully 
established.  Suppuration  once  developed  and  an  abscess 
formed,  it  may  open  externally  through  the  integument, 
either  by  Nature's  own  efforts  or  by  the  timely  aid  of  the 
surgeon's  knife,  and  recovery  ensue.  The  suppuration  may 
burrow  extensively  and  death  result  from  septic  infection 
before  any  vital  point  is  reached.  The  abscess  may  open 
into  the  alimentary  tract  or  bladder,  and  recovery  follow. 
It  might  also  burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  death 
result,  or  life  be  saved  by  the  timely  intervention  of  the  sur- 
•  genu.  But  the  peritouiBum,  primarily  unaffected,  retains  its 
nutritive  supply  and  vitality,  and  tends  to  resist  to  a  won- 
derful degree  the  entrance  of  pus  into  its  cavity,  so  that 
this  form  of  termination  is  exceedingly  rare.  Occasionally 
the  paratvphlitic  abscess,  so  called  because  it  is  deep- 
seated  and  behind  or  to  one  side  rather  than  around  the 
Cfpcum,  pushes  the  caput  coli  downward,  forward,  to  the 
left,  and  farther  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  At  the  same 
time  a  typhlitis  and  perityphlitic  inflammation  ma}'  be  devel- 
oped. If  so,  the  anterior  and  internal  border  of  the  ca?cuni 
becomes  adherent  to  the  posterior  peritoneal  wall,  and  the 
appendix  vermiformis  is  encapsulated  in  a  fibroplastic  exu- 
dation, or  an  encysted  intraperitoneal  abscess  is  developed 
in  which  the  vermiform  appendix  is  found  inclosed,  thus  ex- 
plaining those  cases  in  which  an  intraperitoneal  abscess  is 
found  at  the  necropsy,  but  in  which  no  opening  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  cascura  or  appendix  vermiformis.  This  condi- 
tion is  unquestionably  rare,  and  by  some  is  denied.  What 
more  frequently  occurs  is  the  development  of  an  opening, 
secondary  in  nature,  in  one  of  the  above-named  structures, 
but  behind  and  within  the  limits  of  the  intraperitoneal  ad- 
hesions, due  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  encysted  in- 
traperitoneal abscess  to  open  into  the  alimentary  tract. 
The  second  variety  of  pathological  changes  come  more 


strictly  under  the  heading  of  perityphlitic,  for  in  these  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  cjecum  is  usually  involved. 

It  includes  those  cases  which  originate  in  impacted  facal 
matter,  or  the  lodgment  of  some  kind  of  foreign  body  in  the 
caput  coli.  It  may  possibly  follow  upon  the  receipt  of 
some  form  of  external  violence,  which  injures  the  caecum. 
Such  an  injury,  however,  is  more  likely  to  produce  a  local- 
ized peritonitis  or  a  paratyphlitic  lesion.  Possibly  cold 
may  be  included  among  the  causes. 

One  or  more  of  these  causes  excites  first  a  typhlitis,  which 
is  followed  by  a  perityphlitic  inflammation.  But,  before 
studying  the  pathology  in  detail,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
first  the  anatomy  of  the  Ciecum,  which  in  brief  is  this:  that 
it  is  a  blind  extremity  of  the  colon,  excepting  the  small 
opening  into  the  appendix  vermiformis,  having  a  mucous,  sub- 
mucous, muscular,  and  peritoneal  coat,  the  latter  most  im- 
portant in  this  connection.  The  caecum,  generally  speaking, 
is  about  three  inches  in  its  longitudinal,  lateral,  and  antero- 
posterior diameters.  It  is  covered  anteriorly  and  laterally 
by  peritonseum,  but  in  most  subjects  the  posterior  wall  is 
uncovered  by  the  serous  membrane,  and  lies  against  loose 
adipose  tissue  or  is  bound  down  to  it  by  a  widely  separated 
mesentery.  In  a  small  minority  of  cases  its  free  extremity, 
or  two  thirds,  perhaps  three  fourths,  of  its  distal  end  is  en- 
tirely encircled  by  the  peritoneal  membrane. 

With  this  conception  of  the  anatomy  we  are  in  a  better 
position  to  follow  the  pathological  changes.  The  exciting 
cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  produces  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  muscular  tunic,  and  finally  reaches 
the  peritoneal  covering.  Here  again  the  high  develop- 
ment and  perfect  nutritive  supply  of  the  serous  membrane, 
together  with  the  intraperitoneal  pressure,  tend  to  excite  a 
localized  c»cal  and  protective  peritonitis,  which  prevents  to 
a  certain  degree  a  further  extension  into  the  general  peri- 
toneal cavity.  The  course  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics,  the 
slight  resistance  and  low  nutritive  vitality  of  the  loose  areo- 
lar tissue  behind  the  cajcum,  offers  a  natural  and  easy  line 
for  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  and  the  development 
of  a  suppurating  center.  This  is  especially  true  in  those 
cases  where  the  posterior  wall  of  the  caput  coli  is  devoid 
of  peiitonseum.  There  may  now  be  easily  developed  a 
paratyphlitic  abscess,  as  in  the  first  variety,  already  de- 
scribed, and  the  termination  will  be  by  some  one  of  the 
methods  previously  enumerated.  But,  owing  to  the  cause 
having  originated  within  the  Cfecum,  there  is  greater  liabil- 
ity to  perforation  occurring  early  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
and  the  development  of  a  general  peritonitis,  or,  with  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  the  encysted  intraperitoneal  suppu- 
ration or  abscess. 

When  the  caput  coli  is  completely  encircled  by  the 
serous  membrane,  the  chances  for  the  inflammation  extend- 
ing toward  the  extraperitoneal  region  and  the  primary  ab- 
scess forming  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue,  behind  the  cipcum 
and  outside  the  peritoneal  sac,  is  very  small,  and  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  is  more  likely  to  be  reached  early  in  the  course 
of  the  disease.  If  the  cause  is  impacted  and  dried  fa>cal 
matter,  the  swelling,  oedema,  and  serous  transudation  ex- 
cited by  the  intlamuiatory  process  in  many  cases,  together 
with  appropriate  treatment,  are  often  sufficient  to  soften  and 
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remove  the  exciting  body  before  suppuration  is  developed. 
With  the  removal  of  the  cause  the  symptoms  gradually  sub- 
side, without  the  formation  of  a  suppurating  center,  even 
in  the  absence  of  surgical  interference.  An  abscess,  once 
formed,  will  follow  one  of  the  courses  already  given. 

The  third  variety  includes  those  cases  which  are  due  to 
impacted  ficcal  matter,  or  the  lodgment  of  some  foreign 
body  in  the  appendix  verraiformis.  This  excites  an  appen- 
dicitis, and  may  be  followed  by  a  periappendicitis,  a  para- 
typlilitic  or  intraperitoneal  inflammation,  or  suppuration. 
This  variety  is  divisible  into  two  subdivisions — those  in 
which  the  appendix  verraiformis  has  a  decided  mesentery, 
and  those  in  which  it  appears  to  hang  free  into  the  perito- 
neal cavity. 

Before  attempting  to  explain  ttese  cases,  a  clear  idea  of 
the  appendix  verraiformis  and  its  relative  position  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  The  appendix  verraiformis  arises  from  the 
attached  left  posterolateral  margin  of  the  ciecum,  near  to 
or  at  a  point  where  the  caput  coli  is  joined  to  the  posterior 
abdominal  wall,  and  is  uncovered  by  peritonajum.  Conse- 
quently, like  the  ca?cura,  at  this  point  or  at  its  origin  the 
appendix  veriniformis  is  covered  anteriorly  and  bilaterally 
by  peritonaeum,  but  has  a  distinct  posterior  mesenteric  bor- 
der, which  is  devoid  of  a  serous  covering,  and  through 
which  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  reach  the 
walls  of  the  vermiform  appendix. 

In  the  majority  of  subjects  the  iriesentery  is  very  short, 
but  in  other  cases  it  is  well  marked  for  half  or  two  thirds 
of  the  total  length,  while  in  a  very  large  number,  perhaps 
in  the  majority,  of  all  subjects  the  appendix  verraiformis 
has  the  appearance  of  being  completely  surrounded  by  peri- 
tonaeum. This  being  the  case,  its  nutritive  blood-vessels 
and  the  nerves  must  pass  along,  under  cover  of  the  perito- 
naeum, from  its  origin  at  the  caput  coli  to  the  free  or  distal 
extremity,  the  veins  and  lymphatics  parsing  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

In  both  of  the  forms  just  described  the  histological 
structures  constituting  the  appendix  verraiformis  are  situ- 
ated outside  the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  is  also  true  of  all 
the  abdominal  viscera.  With  these  anatomical  facts  clearly 
in  mind,  let  us  follow  the  course  of  what  justly  raay  be 
called  the  thiri  variety,  which  are  divisible  into  two  forms 
— those  without  anil  those  having  a  well-defined  mesentery. 

First  let  us  consider  those  cases  due  to  the  irapaction 
of  ficcal  matter,  or  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
lumen  of  the  appendix  veriniformis,  but  located  within  the 
limits  of  its  well-defined  mesentery.  The  gradual  develop- 
ment or  sudden  lodgment  of  the  foreign  body  will  suddenly 
or  gradually  compress  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  vermi- 
form appendix  and  give  rise  to  venous  engorgement  of  that 
part  of  the  organ  beyond  the  obstruction,  accompanied  by 
pain.  The  distal  end  naturally  tends  to  become  gangrenous, 
but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lodgment  of  the  foreign 
body  is  within  the  limits  of  the  well-defined  mesentery, 
complete  mortification  is  not  at  once  established,  because 
the  swelling,  oedema,  and  serous  exudation  caused  by  the 
appendicitis  spread  apart  the  two  layers  of  the  mesenteric 
attachment  of  the  appendix  veriniformis.  This  opens  the 
lymphatics  or  lymph  spaces  and  helps  to  relieve  the  press- 


ure upon  the  venous  return,  which  in  turn  has  a  tendency 
to  relieve  or  decrease  the  distal  engorgement  of  the  organ, 
and  thus  materially  retards  the  onward  progress  of  the  gan- 
grenous process.  Here,  as  in  the  former  instances,  the 
higher  nutritive  development  of  the  peritoneal  membrane 
and  its  more  perfect  nutritive  supply  plays  an  important 
part,  and  helps  to  guard  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  from 
invasion.  The  low  grade  of  vitality  of  the  adipose  tissue, 
together  with  the  arrangement  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics, 
favors  the  spread  of  the  inflammatory  process  backward, 
between  the  mesenteric  layers  of  the  appendix  verraiformis, 
until  the  loose  areolar  tissue  behind  the  caput  coli  is  reached 
and  a  paratyphlitic  inflammation  or  suppuration  developed. 

Here,  as  in  all  other  gangrenous  processes,  if  the  dead 
mass  is  going  to  be  separate<l  from  the  living  stump,  it 
raust  be  accomplished  by  the  development  of  an  ulcerative 
process.  This  always  occurs  at  the  point  of  junction  be- 
tween the  dead  and  living  tissue  where  Nature  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  throw  out  a  fibroplastic  exudation  and  support 
the  reparative  granulation  process  associated  with  the  ulcera- 
tion. This  point  is  upon  the  proximal  side  of  the  obstruc- 
tion, and  clearly  explains  the  reason  for  the  perforation 
being  always  found  upon  the  proximal  side  of  the  foreign 
body.  It  is  not  the  obstructing  body  that  causes  the  open- 
ing, but  the  result  of  Nature's  efforts  to  cut  off  the  dead  or 
dying  extremity. 

In  this  class  of  cases  there  has  been  developed  a  peri- 
appendicitis, with  the  formation  of  a  fibroplastic  exudation 
around  the  appendix  veriniformis  and  its  contained  foreign 
body.  This  is  further  supported  on  ail  sides  by  the  intra- 
peritoneal pressure.  The  point  of  least  resistance  will  now 
be  posteriorly  and  externally  against  the  tissue  between  the 
two  layers  of  its  mesenteric  attachment.  Ulceration  into 
this  space  results;  the  foreign  body  escapes  either  into  the 
loose  areolar  tissue  on  either  side  of  the  cascum  or  into 
an  abscess  cavity  which  has  already  formed  in  this  regi'm. 
In  some  instances  the  foreign  body  becomes  encysted  in 
this  tissue  and  the  disease  gradually  subsides  and  recovery 
results.  The  escape  of  the  foreign  body,  in  either  case, 
partially  relieves  the  distal  engorgement  of  the  appendix 
veriniformis,  and  it  tends  to  return  to  the  normal  condition, 
which  helps  to  retard  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory 
action  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 

Further  development  of  this  paratyphlitic  inflamma- 
tion or  abscess  crowds  the  caecum  and  colon  forward,  down- 
ward, and  to  the  left  and  toward  the  median  line.  This 
change  in  the  position  of  the  caput  coli  causes  its  inner  and 
anterior  border  to  roll  inward  and  backward  until  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  abdomen  is  reached.  If  at  this  point  the 
inflammation  should  extend  more  into  the  perit<ineal  cavity, 
a  localized  adhesive  peritonitis  will  be  developed  which 
will  encapsulate  the  appendix  verraiformis  and  protect  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

In  some  cases,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  instances,  an 
encysted  intraperitoneal  abscess  will  also  be  developed  at 
this  point,  but  within  the  limits  of  adhesions  already 
formed. 

When  the  necropsy  is  made,  seeing  these  cases  as  we 
usually  do  late  in  the  pathological  process,  it  may  be  difli- 
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cult  to  decide  where  the  primary  suppuration  occurred. 
But,  by  a  careful  study  of  a  number  of  these  cases  in  the 
early  as  well  as  in  the  late  stages,  this  view  is  considered 
the  correct  one — that  the  primary  suppurating  center  or 
abscess  is  extraperitoneal  in  origin,  and  secondarily  reaches 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  some  there  may  be  found  a  per- 
forating appendicitis  with  an  encysted  intraperitoneal  ab- 
scess and  no  extraperitoneal  suppuration.  This  condition, 
however,  is  rare,  and  when  it  does  occur  the  abscess  usually 
bursts  early  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  causing  a 
diffuse  septic  peritonitis  and  a  speedy  death,  unless  it  is 
arrested  by  timely  operative  interference. 

The  original  foreign  body  which  has  excited  the  diffi- 
culty is  most  frequently  inspissated  f<ecal  matter,  and  gen- 
erally escapes  into  the  abscess  cavity.  Being  small,  it  not 
infrequently  is  softened  by  the  action  of  the  pus,  and  dis- 
appears or  is  overlooked ;  but  when  large  and  hard,  is 
readily  detected. 

The  former  fact  has  led  some  to  believe  that  this  dis- 
ease is  not  excited  by  a  foreign  body — almost  too  radical 
a  view,  however,  in  the  face  of  existing  pathological  facts. 

The  second  division  of  the  third  variety  of  cases  includes 
those  in  which  the  appendix  vermiformis  has  no  well-de- 
fined mesentery,  but  appears  to  be  completely  encircled  by 
peritonaium.  In  these  the  course  of  t\\i  pathological  pro- 
cess is  slightly  different  from  that  obtained  in  the  former. 
The  foreign  body  or  fsecal  matter  acting  as  such,  causes  an 
obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  venous  circulation  in  the 
appendix  vermiformis  and  excites  an  appendicitis.  Up  to 
this  point  the  pathology  is  essentially  the  same,  but  from 
here  on  it  is  decidedly  different.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding 
forms,  the  swelling,  oedema,  or  serous  infiltration  which 
accompanies  the  inflammatory  process  may  cause  a  soften- 
ing and  dislodgment  of  the  impacted  body,  its  removal  and 
a  subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms,  followed  by  complete 
. recovery. 

These  phenomena  can  be,  and  frequently  are,  repeated 
in  the  same  individual,  ultimately  to  result  in  a  final  and 
fatal  attack. 

In  other  cases  the  swelling  is  very  rapid,  mortification 
ensues  at  once,  and  an  ulcerative  process  is  quickly  estab- 
lished, as  previously  described;  but,  instead  of  opening  into 
the  postperitoneal  tissue,  the  opening  is  directly  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  Shock  and  death  ra[iidly  follow,  and  all 
that  is  found  at  the  necropsy  is  a  sphacelus  of  the  distal 
portion  of  the  appendix  vermiformis,  a  perforating  ulcer  at 
the  junction  of  what  was  the  living  and  the  dead  mass,  and 
little  or  no  localized  or  general  peritonitis,  and  practically 
either  no  intraperitoneal  or  extraperitoneal  suppuration. 
Death  is  evidently  caused  by  the  shock  produced  upon  the 
nervous  system  by  the  escape  of  irritating  gases  into  the 
general  peritoneal  cavity,  and  Nature  attempts  to  resist 
this  intrusion. 

Just  here  a  word  in  relaticm  to  the  symptoms  may  not 
be  amiss.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  area  of  peri- 
toneal nerves  implicated  is  very  small,  which,  together  with 
the  rapidly  developed  mortification,  causes  a  total  loss  of 
sensation  in  the  distal  portion  of  the  appendix  vermiformis. 
As  a  natural  sequence,  the  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  exceed- 


ingly mild  as  compared  with  those  of  an  alarming  and  often 
fatal  character,  which  are  so  soon  to  follow  upon  the  rapid- 
ly developing  ulceration  and  perforation. 

Again,  if  the  attack  occurs,  as  it  frequently  does,  at  or 
about  the  time  of  the  menstrual  epoch,  it  is  often  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  distinguish 
between  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  two  conditions 
until  the  fatal  shock  puts  an  end  to  all  doubt. 

In  some  of  the  more  favorable  cases,  or  in  those  that  are 
not  rapidly  fatal,  as  above  stated,  the  high  development  of 
the  peritoniBum  in  connection  with  the  course  of  the  veins 
and  lymphatics,  which  is  away  from  the  obstruction  and 
backward  toward  the  paratyphlitic  region,  favors  an  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation  toward  the  loose  areolar  tissue 
behind  the  caput  coli.  This  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
metaperitoneal  abscess.  The  caecum  is  displaced  by  the 
accumulating  pus  and  forced  inward,  as  already  described, 
an  adhesive  peritonitis  is  developed,  the  appendix  vermi- 
formis encapsulated,  or  inclosed  by  a  rapidly  formed  and 
encysted  intraperitoneal  abscess,  as  in  the  previous  exam- 
ples. Or,  as  occurred  in  the  case  given  in  full,  the  foreign 
body  becomes  lodged  in  the  appendix  vermiformis  and  ex- 
cites a  localized  appendicitis,  followed  by  a  periappendi- 
citis, this  by  a  layer  of  fibroplastic  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  organ  at  the 
seat  of  the  obstruction.  This  fibroplastic  layer  around  the 
appendix  vermiformis  causes  it  to  become  adherent  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  intraperitoneal  press- 
ure being  uniform,  the  location  of  greatest  pressure  and  least 
resistance  is  posteriorly  where  the  appendix  vermiformis  and 
its  contained  foreign  body  are  pressed  against  the  soft  in- 
flammatory exudation  that  causes  it  to  adhere  to  the  posterior 
peritoneal  wall,  and  secondarily  against  the  loose  areolar 
plain  behind  the  peritoneal  membrane.  As  a  result  of  this 
posterior  pressure  against  the  adipose  tissue,  the  infiamma- 
tion  and  suppuration  extend  backward  into  the  tissue  of 
the  metaperitoneal  territory,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  tends 
to  suppurate  easily,  while  the  remaining  portions  of  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  are  protected  from  any  greater  invasion. 

Following  this,  the  foreign  body  works  its  way  back  into 
the  metaperitoneal  tissue  through  the  fistulous  opening  es- 
tablished between  the  liimeti  of  the  appendix  vermiformis 
and  the  retroperitoneal  tissue  or  abscess.  The  distal  en- 
gorgement by  this  act  is  partially  or  completely  relieved. 
When  this  process  is  rapidly  accomplished,  nearly  all  the 
intraperitoneal  irritation  is  removed,  and  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  localized  peritoneal  inflammation  and  adhesion 
is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  suppuration  in  the  extraperi- 
toneal tissr.e  and  outside  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum. 

This  fact  was  most  emphatically  illustrated  in  the  post 
mortem  related,  and  has  been  recorded  in  many  other  in- 
stances. 

The  fistulous  opening  between  the  lumen  of  the  appen- 
dix vermiformis  and  the  abscess  cavity  does  not  communi- 
cate with  the  interior  of  the  peritoneal  sac  except  through 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  plastic  exudation  which  binds 
the  two  layers  of  the  peritonanim  together  just  over  the 
metaperitoneal  abscess.  This  fistulous  opening,  with  the 
escape  of  the  toreign  body,  helps  to  relieve  the  distal  en- 
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goi'gciiR'nt  and  prevents  complete  mortification  of  tiic  distal 
end  of  the  vermiform  appendix.  The  paratjphlitic  sup- 
puration may  become  paitially  encysted  or  chronic  in  na- 
ture; or  it  may  burrow  slowly  but  quite  extensively — well 
shown  in  the  case  here  recorded.  The  cascum  may  be  dis- 
j)laced  inward,  as  previously  described,  either  without  or  with 
the  formation  of  an  encysted  intraperitoneal  abscess.  The 
final  termination  may  be  by  any  one  of  the  methods  givin 
in  the  first  variety  described. 

Another  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  connection  with 
these  pathological  conditions  is  the  fact  that  these  attacks 
occur  in  subjects  otherwise  healthy  and  in  which  the  nutri- 
tive and  reparative  powers  are  fully  up  to  par.  This  un- 
doubtedly is  a  most  decided  element  on  the  part  of  Nature 
in  resisting  an  intrusion  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  peri- 
tonseum. 

The  conclusions,  looking  at  the  subject  from  its  patho- 
logical aspect,  are : 

First. — That  we  have  three  distinct  varieties — the  para- 
typhlitic,  the  perityphlitic,  and  the  appendicical  form — usu- 
ally classed  underthe  common  term  perityphlitic  inflamma- 
tions and  abscesses. 

Secondly. — In  every  instance,  anatomically  speaking,  the 
primary  origin  of  the  pathological  process  is  outside  of  the 
cavity  of  the  peritonaeum. 

Thirdly. — In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  primary 
suppurating  center  is  also  outside  or  behind,  and  not  within 
the  peritoneal  sac. 

Fourthly. — The  intraperitoneal  suppuration  is  usually 
secondary  to  the  extraperitoneal,  and  when  it  does  reach 
the  interior  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  there  is  a  strong  tend- 
ency for  the  suppurative  action  to  become  encysted. 

Fifthly. — The  appendicical  cases  at  first  frequently  give 
rise  to  trifling  symptoms,  but  these  are  often  followed  by 
those  of  an  alarming  character. 

Sixthly. — An  early  operation  and  the  removal  of  the 
exciting  cause  will  prevent  both  the  extraperitoneal  and 
intraperitoneal  suppuration,  and  offers  the  best  chance  for 
life. 

Seueiithly. — Late  operations  are  more  likely  to  prove 
fatal. 

Eiyhthly. — So  long  as  the  suppuration  is  extraperito- 
neal, the  external  iliac  or  lumbar  operation  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Ninthly. — When  the  suppurative  action  has  reached  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  lateral  laparotomy  should  be  performed 
at  once,  either  with  or  without  excision  of  the  appendix 
vermiformis. 

"TnK  Strathmork,"  Broadway,  corner  of  FiKTT-sfxoND  Strkkt. 


The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Clinton. — The  anuual  meet- 
in;;  was  liclil  at  I'lattsbiirgli  ou  Tue.sJay,  tlio  14tli  inst.  A  paper  on 
Epilepsy  caused  by  Inti'ticTanial  Pressure  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Nicliols, 
of  New  York,  and  one  on  Syn)patlietie  Ophthalmia,  by  Dr.  S.  Haynes, 
of  Saranae.  A  report  of  the  society's  Committee  on  Hygiene  was  read, 
>mi  Dr.  .1.  B.  Hansom,  suigeon  to  Clinton  Prison,  discussed  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic  of  intluenza.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year :  President,  Dr.  J.  G.  MeKinney  ;  vice-president,  Dr. 
Edgerly;  secretary.  Dr.  E.  M.  Lyon;  treasurer,  Dr.  T.  B.  Nichols,  who 
was  also  elected  delegate  to  the  State  Society. 


IMAGINARY  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  THROAT.* 
By    max   THORNER,    M.  D., 

CINCINNATI.   OHIO. 

"  Quffidam  non  nisi  decepta  sanantur." — 
Se.neca,  De  ira,  iii,  40. 

There  are  few  practitioners  of  medicine  who  have  not 
been  accosted  some  time  or  other  in  the  early  days  of  their 
practice  by  patients  who  desired  to  find  most  speedy  relief 
from  a  swallowed  fish-bone,  an  inhaled  insect,  or  a  hair  in 
the  throat,  etc.,  which  their  medical  advisers,  to  their  great 
disappointment,  could  not  discover.  They  had  to  learn, 
with  many  other  great  truths,  that  many  of  the  foreign 
bodies  which  they  are  expected  to  extract  from  the  air-pa.s- 
sages  exist  only  in  the  minds  of  their  patients.  Now  we 
all  know  that  it  is  often  easier  to  cope  with  real  enemies 
than  with  imaginary  ones,  and  I  have  frequently  found  it  far 
more  practicable  to  extract  foreign  bodies  from  the  throat 
than  from  the  imagination  of  the  patient. 

Foreign  bodies  which  are  alleged  to  be  located  some- 
where in  the  air-passages  or  oesophasrus,  without  being  there, 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  different  classes: 

1.  Cases  where  a  foreign  body  finds  its  way  into  the 
air-passages  without  remaining  there,  but  leaving  to  the  pa- 
tient the  sensation  of  its  being  located  somewhere  in  that 
region. 

2.  Cases  where  no  foreign  body  ever  got  into  the  throat, 
but  where  some  pathological  condition  of  the  throat  im- 
poses upon  the  patient  the  sensation  of  a  foreign  substance. 

3.  Cases  where  neither  of  these  two  previous  causes  can 
be  made  responsible  for  the  presumption,  where  no  patho- 
logical change  can  be  detected  in  the  region  under  consid- 
eration, and  where  the  sensations  of  the  patients  are  cither 
reflex  in  character,  produced  by  some  more  or  less  remote 
ailment,  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  indigestion,  or  where  the 
trouble  is  of  purely  neurotic  character. 

I  intend  to  consider  these  classes  separately,  and  to 
illustrate  them  with  a  few  typical  cases  selected  from  my 
note-book. 

In  regard  to  the  first  class,  we  must  of  necessity  first 
establish  the  fact  that  an  extraneous  substance  really  found 
its  way  into  the  throat,  and,  if  so,  we  must  try  to  a.scertain 
where  it  is.  I  will  remark  here  that  in  using  the  word 
throat  my  intention  is  to  speak  of  the  whole  upper  air-pa.s- 
sages  and  the  oesophagus.  A  foreign  body  in  the  larynx  or 
trachea  will  in  most  cases  make  itself  known  by  signs  not 
to  be  mistaken,  such  as  difliculty  in  breathing,  cougliing, 
and  eventually  hoarseness  or  aphonia.  Sometimes  auscul- 
tation above  the  trachea  will  reveal  the  presence  of  some 
foreign  substance  located  there.  If  these  symptoms  are 
missing,  inspection,  laryngoscopic  and  rhinoscopic,  and  pal- 
pation— the  latter,  especially  for  the  post-nasal  space  and 
for  the  (esophagus,  with  the  <psophageal  bougie — do  much 
toward  ascertaining  whether  the  extraneous  substance  has 
not  yet  been  dislodged. 

If  all  these  examination.s,  carefully  and  repeatedly  exe- 
cuted, are  negative,  we  tnay  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
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foreign  body  is  no  longer  in  the  throat.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  occasioDall}'  such  bodies  resist  all  means  of  detection ; 
but  this  is  undoubtedly  the  exception,  and  in  such  cases  we 
must  simply  wait  for  further  developments.  In  such  cases 
either  they  will  subsequently  be  dislodged  and  cease  to  be 
troublesome  to  the  patient,  or  they  will  be  the  cause  of 
other  disturbances,  and  thus  indicate  their  presence  and 
location. 

Case  I. — Mr.  M.  H.,  a^ed  fifty-four,  referred  to  me  by  the 
iMte  Dr.  Joseph  Aub,  complained  of  a  piece  of  chicken  boue  in 
his  throat,  the  looatlon  of  which,  according  to  his  description, 
was  in  the  naso-pliarynx.  While  he  was  eating  hastily  a  few  days 
before,  the  bone  had  slipped  into  his  post-nas;d  space,  where  lie 
asserted  it  still  was.  1  was  informed  that  liis  family  pliysieian 
was  positive  of  having  removed  it  with  a  cotton  wad  wrapped 
around  a  curved  probe;  but  Mr.  H.  was  firm  id  his  assertion 
that  he  was  still  feeling  the  sharp  edges  of  at  least  a  piece  of 
the  bone.  Repeated  and  careful  rhinoscopic  examinations  re- 
vealed nothing  but  a  slightly  intlamed  naso-pharynx.  I  then 
palpated  tbe  nasopharynx  several  times,  examined  the  same 
with  a  probe  as  well  through  the  mouth  as  through  the  nose, 
but  could  not  detect  anything.  This  was  repeated  several 
times  after  the  intermission  of  a  few  days  with  the  same  nega- 
tive result,  in  spite  of  whicli  the  patient  became  more  and  more 
stubborn  in  bis  belief.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  finally  he  became 
rather  nielaiicbolic,  neglected  his  business,  and  abused  his  fam- 
ily whenever  they  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  his  belief.  He 
insisted  to  me  that  he  felt  the  pricking  sensation  of  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  bone  sometimes  in  the  left,  sometimes  in  the  riglit 
nasal  cavity.  One  day,  when  I  made  a  final  attempt  to  con- 
vince him  that  such  a  thing  was  impossible,  be  said  that  he  was 
so  fully  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  that  he 
would  bequeath  his  dead  body  to  me  in  his  will  that  I  might 
open  his  skull,  am!  that  then  I  would  find  the  bone  as  he  had 
said.  I  now  saw  thnt  the  affair  was  beginning  to  seriously  en- 
danger tbe  mind  of  Mr.  H.  Oe  was  in  a  condition  of  con- 
stantly incre.ising  nervousness,  was  troubled  with  insomnia,  and 
brooded  incessantly  over  bis  fixed  idea.  I  told  him  one  day  I 
would  give  him  some  medicine  that  would  gradually  dissolve 
the  bone,  which  idea  he  grasped  enthusiasticidly.  I  gave  him 
potassium  bromide  internally  and  a  mild  detergent  wash  for  the 
nose,  .and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  him  after  eight  days 
that  be  already  felt  the  bone  diminishing  in  size.  After  eight 
weeks  he  reported  to  me  that  the  bone  was  entirely  absorbed. 

Case  11. — Miss  N.,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  came  to  me 
.luly  22,  1887,  complaining  of  a  pill  being  lodged  in  her  throat. 
She  had  taken  the  pill,  a  common  cathartic  one,  about  twenty- 
four  hours  before  this  consultation,  and  located  the  sensation 
iielow  the  middle  of  the  sternum.  Though  the  pill  had  done  all 
that  it  was  expected  to  do,  I  could  not  convince  her  that  it 
could  not  be  still  lodged  in  her  cesophagus.  Finally  I  intro- 
duced the  sponge  probang  into  her  oesophagus  and  probed  it 
once.     She  was  s:itisfied  and  cured. 

The  second  class  of  patients  comprises  such  patients  as 
have  some  more  or  less  decided  pathological  condition  in 
the  throat  which  impresses  them  with  the  sensation  of  a 
foreign  body.  Such  conditions  are  hypertrophied  tonsils, 
accumulated  cheesy  matter  or  concrements  in  the  crypts  of 
the  tonsils,  enlarged  uvula,  granular  pharyngitis,  enlarged 
circumvallate  papilhe  or  a  hypertrophic  condition  of  the 
lymphoid  nodules  (the  so-called  lingual  tonsil),  or  varicose 
veins  at  the  back  of  the  tongue,  or  varicosities  in  the  uvula 
or  pharyngeal  mucosa.    Furthermore,  neoplasms  in  the  throat 


may  cause  the  sensation  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  papillo- 
mata  or  adenoid  vegetations  at  the  vault  of  the  pharynx.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  we  have  much  easier  work  than  in  the 
first  class  of  cases,  when  we  discover  any  of  these  conditions 
in  cases  where  a  supposed  foreign  body  is  the  cause  of  the 
complaint.  Our  treatment  will  have  to  consist  in  removing 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  by  any  of  the  methods  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  obtain  a  cure  of  the 
morbid  sensations. 

Case  III. — Mr.  O.  B.,  aged  thirty-two,  consulted  me  March 
2,  1888,  on  account  of  a  very  troublesome  sensation  of  a  foreign 
body  in  his  throat,  that  he  bad  tried  to  remove  by  hacking,  but 
without  avail.  The  pharynx  was  deeply  congested;  the  uvula 
bad  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger,  and  was  one  bundle  of  vari- 
cose veins.  I  destroyed  the  same  with  the  galvano-oaustic 
knife  by  linear  incision.^,  and  had  the  patient  pay  more  attention 
to  his  bowels,  as  he  was  suffering  from  habitual  constipation. 
The  result  was  entire  relief  from  the  troublesome  sensation. 

The  most  difficult  group  of  cases  as  to  treatment,  and 
frequently  the  most  unsatisfactory  ones  as  regards  a  cure,  is 
the  third  class  of  my  division.  I  refer  to  those  where  either 
a  remote  cause  is  responsible  for  the  sensation  of  a  foreign 
body,  or  where  nothing  can  be  found,  where  the  throat  is 
in  a  normal  condition,  and  where  we  must  consider  the  af- 
fection as  a  pure  neurosis,  a  para^sthesia  of  the  throat.  It 
is  true,  however,  as  Mr.  Lennox  Browne  has  shown,  that  a 
great  number  of  these  neuroses  of  the  throat,  among  them 
the  time-honored  globus  hystericus,  do  in  reality  belong  to 
the  former  class  of  affections ;  that,  upon  careful  examina- 
tion in  cases  of  this  kind,  we  may  not  infrequently  find  any 
or  several  of  the  conditions  enumerated  above,  the  removal 
of  which  will  cause  a  speedy  cure  of  the  supposed  neurosis. 
Yet  there  still  remain  a  number  of  cases  where  this  does  not 
apply,  where  the  trouble  is,  so  far  as  we  know  at  the  present 
time,  of  a  purely  neurotic  character,  and  these  cases  are 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  In  all  of  these  instances  a 
foreign  body  never  found  its  way  into  the  throat,  though 
sometimes  the  complaints  are  dated  to  a  certain  occurrence 
when,  allegedly,  a  particle  of  food  or  some  other  extraneous 
object  was  noticed  to  have  become  located  somewhere  in 
the  throat. 

Case  IV. — Mrs.  J.  M.  was  sent  to  me  about  two  years  ago 
by  Dr.  William  Carson,  of  Cincinnati,  for  examination.  She  in- 
sisted that  she  had  a  piece  of  nut-shell  in  her  throat,  in  the 
region  of  the  larynx,  which  had  become  fixed  thei'e  a  few  days 
before  when  she  was  eating  walnuts.  Nothing  could  be  de- 
tected there  upon  careful  examination.  After  being  treated  by 
Dr.  Carson  for  indigestion,  with  which  she  was  afflicted  at  the 
same  time,  the  foreign^'body  was  complained  of  no  more. 

Case  V. — Mrs.  J.  F.,  aged  thirty-two,  complained  some  six 
months  ago  of  a  hair  in  her  throat.  She  was  very  nervous  and 
irritable,  and  was  greatly  annoyed  at  the  mere  idea  of  having 
a  hair  in  her  throat.  No  cause  could  be  ascertained  for  her  com- 
plaint, as  her  throat  was  in  a  normal  condition.  Being  some- 
what chlorotic,  she  was  given  iron,  tonics,  etc.,  without  any 
avail.  She  has  since  that  time  undergone  various  treatments, 
but  still  complains  at  times  of  the  hair  in  her  throat. 

From  these  few  remarks  we  must  conclude  that  imagi- 
nary foreign  bodies  in  the  throat  deserve  some  considera- 
I  tion   as  well  as    other    imaginary    diseases.     To    tell  the 
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patient  that  be  has  nothing  in  his  tbrjat,  that  he  is  a  hypo- 
chondriac, will  not  do.  After  a  th.)rough  examination, 
which  has  to  be  made  in  every  case,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances will  decide  what  course  must  be  pursued.  Where  a 
local  trouble  is  found,  the  same  must  be  remedied;  where  a 
remote  ailment  may  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  it  must  re- 
ceive our  attention. 

In  most  cases  where  a  foreign  body  has  entered  the 
throat,  but  has  been  removed,  we  may  convince  the  patient 
that  such  is  the  case.  When,  however,  we  can  not  disabuse 
liis  mind  of  his  fears,  when  we  see  him  becoming  a  victim 
to  his  morbid  and  vivid  imagination,  we  may,  nay  we  even 
must,  use  some  innocent  deception  if,  by  so  doing,  we  can 
cure  him  of  his  presumption  and  restore  his  balance  of 
mind. 

In  cases  of  a  pure  hyperassthesia  of  the  throat,  we  must 
resort  to  all  those  measures,  local  as  well  as  general,  that 
appear  to  be  indicated  in  cases  of  this  kind  ;  and  we  may 
expect,  from  the  beginning,  that  in  a  certain  percentage  of 
cases  our  efforts  will  not  be  crowned  by  very  satisfactory 
results. 


DIASTASIC    FOOD    AND   ITS    USES. 

By   ROBERT  ORMSBY,   M.  D. 

Having  made  several  complete  chemical  tests  of  the 
diastasic  food,  and  having  found  that  it  completely  re- 
moves every  trace  of  starch  from  any  food,  I  very  quickly 
put  it  to  the  further  test  of  assisting  the  digestion  of  starch 
in  the  stomachs  of  invalids.  In  the  first  place,  having  been 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  number  of  diabetic  foods 
that  are  on  the  market,  I  determined  to  try  the  efficacy  of 
the  diastasic  food.  I  have  now  tried  it  in  three  cases,  and 
have  found  the  sugar  to  disappear  in  each  case  rapidly  and 
totally.  In  one  case  in  particular,  occurring  in  a  lady  of 
thirty-four  years,  after  she  bad  been  cured  and  the  sugar 
had  ceased  to  appear  in  her  urine  she  was  subjected  to  ex- 
treme grief.  I  examined  her  urine  again,  and,  of  course, 
was  extremely  anxious,  but,  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
strain  upon  her  nervous  system,  there  was  no  reappearance 
of  the  sugar.  The  three  cases  were  all  in  persons  compara- 
tively young — that  is,  in  the  prime  of  life — and  in  each  case 
the  history  pointed  to  mental  anxiety  and  worry  as  the 
iiitiological  factor.  The  only  medication  used  with  the 
diastasic  food  was  hypophosphites  of  lime  and  soda  with 
phosphoric  acid  ;  but  the  disappearance  of  the  sugar  in  the 
urine  was  manifestly  due  to  the  food,  because  in  each  case 
it  disappeared  rapidly  under  its  use,  and  only  slowly  before 
while  under  the  hypophosphites  alone.  I  can  not  too 
strongly  recommend  its  use  in  diabetes,  as  theoretically  and 
practically  it  meets  every  requirement  in  combating  this 
disease,  because  not  alone  can  you  permit  your  patient  to 
use  amylaceous  food,  but  he  or  she  will  almost  certainly 
gain  in  weight  and  strength  during  your  treatment.  The 
effect  upon  the  respiration  will  be  at  once  apparent,  as  you 
have  the  hydrocarbons  pushed  rapidly  to  elimination  by 
the  lungs  during  the  use  of  this  artificial  diastase,  and,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 


ultimate  uses  of  carbohydrates  or  hydrocarbons  in  the  hu- 
man economy,  all  will  testify  to  the  good  effects  produced 
by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  carbonic-acid  gas  between  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs. 

Having  demonstrated  that  artificial  diastase  will  serve 
the  same  purpose  to  starchy  food  as  pepsin  does  to  nitro- 
genous food,  it  was  but  a  step  on  my  part  to  push  the  ex- 
perimentation still  further  and  administer  the  food  in  cases 
of  rheumatism.  Modern  opinion,  I  think,  will  sustain  the 
belief  that  both  gout  and  rheumatism  are  largely  due  to  a 
deficiency  of  power  to  take  up  and  push  to  their  ultimate 
destiny  the  amylaceous  elements  of  our  food.  I  put  the 
diastasic  food  to  the  test  and  found  that  it  worked  in  a 
very  favorable  manner,  but  the  proof  of  its  efficacy  takes  a 
much  longei;  time  than  in  diabetes,  as  if  there  were  other 
elements  that  make  the  disease  complex  instead  of  simple; 
and  no  doubt  this  may  be  a  correct  solution,  because  there 
are  certainly  more  causes  than  one  in  producing  lithieraia. 
Let  that  be  as  it  may,  the  food  is  certainly  worthy  of  praise 
for  its  power  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  rheumatism  or 
gout. 

In  conjunction  with  these  experimental  researches  I  also 
administered  the  diastasic  food  to  several  consumptives. 
Anything  that  will  induce  superalimentation  in  phthisical 
processes  is  the  panacea  for  this  disease,  get  it  how  we 
may,  and  herein  the  food  proved  itself  a  powerful  auxiliary. 
At  one  blow  you  deliver  your  patient  from  the  gaseous 
eructations  after  eating,  you  in  every  way  ameliorate  the 
conditions  of  the  bowels,  rnd  you  supply  the  carbonic-acid 
gas,  which,  by  its  rapid  elimination,  promotes  lung  power 
and  elasticity  of  the  chest  walls.  In  the  summer  diarrhoea 
of  infants  it  is,  on  the  foregoing  grounds,  very  efficacious. 
It  not  alone  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own 
digestion,  but  also  rapidly  gets  rid  of  any  undigested  starch 
that  may  be  in  the  stomach  of  the  infant  when  the  physician 
is  first  called.  This  is  but  a  short  resume  of  how  very  ma- 
terially this  food  has  helped  me  in  a  number  of  cases,  and 
how  it  bids  fair  to  assist  us  greatly  in  some  diseases  which 
are  more  errors  of  nutrition  than  diseases /;er  se. 

ITO  West  Tenth  Street,  New  York. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  J.  B.  Rice  will  be  of  in- 
terest in  connection  with  the  foregoing  article  : 

Kremost,  Ohio,  A^ovemher  £7,  1889. 
Robert  Ormsby,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

My  dear  Doctor:  Aware  of  the  interest  taken  by  me  in 
whatever  relates  to  diastasic  dige>tion,  Dr.  Plessner  recently 
transmitted  for  my  perusal  your  suggestive  pnper  on  the  use  of 
diastasic  food  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  saccharine  diabetes- 
I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  at  once  remarking  that  my  own 
studies  of  tlie  suliject  of  diastasic  digestion  had,  to  s^orne  extent 
at  least,  prepared  nie  for  something  liketlie  i-evelation  resulting 
from  your  interesting  clinical  observiitions. 

The  well-known  fact  that  diabetic  patients  do  not  in  general 
prosper  long  on  a  diet  from  wliicli  ainylaoeous  and  saccharine 
matters  are  too  rigidly  excluded,  even  though  the  quantity  of 
sugar  excreted  may  be  thereby  greatly  diininisliod,  forcibly  sug- 
gests that  our  remedial  measures,  to  be  more  cffectivo,  require 
to  be  directed  more  to  the  promotion  of  norninl  metabolism  of 
the  carliohydrate  food  constituents,  ratlier  than  to  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  dietary. 
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This  certainly  was  the  view  of  Miallie  when,  on  theoretical 
grounds,  he  proposed  the  use  of  the  soda  salts  in  diabetes. 

It  is  also  the  object  sought  for  in  the  employment  of  those 
means  which  favor  the  thorough  oxidation  of  carbohydrates 
within  the  body.  Dr.  Hughes,  of  St.  Louis,  was,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  first  to  call  attention  to  lualt  extract  as  an  article 
rich  in  carbohydrates  which,  nervertheless,  is  adapted  to 
diabetic  cases,  a  practice  the  propriety  of  which  your  own  ex- 
perience strongly  confirms.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
if  more  extended  experience  should  go  still  further  to  support 
this  practice,  it  will  prove  to  be  the  most  important  step  yet 
taken  in  the  treatment  of  a  formidable  and  too  common  disease. 

I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  indulge  me  while  I  take  the 
liberty  to  submit  the  following  considerations,  which,  to  my 
mind,  appear  to  afford  some  explanation  of  the  facts  you  have 
observed. 

Many  writers  on  physiological  subjects  still  habitually  refer 
to  the  principal  saccharine  body  formed  from  starch  by  the 
action  of  both  salivary  and  malt  diastase  as  grape  sugar.  A 
body  of  a  quite  different  molecular  constitution  from  grape 
sugar  is  in  fact  the  result  (>f  such  diastasic  action  —  viz.,  maltose. 
The  loose  phraseology  which  so  generally  leads  to  this  confu>ion 
of  terms  is  misleading.  The  saccharine  body  which  appears  in 
diabetic  urine  may  be  properly  termed  grape  sugar,  or  glucose. 
Grape  sugar  is  formed  by  the  action  on  starch  of  acids  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  perhaps  by  other  methods  also.  Maltose  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  animal  or  vegetable  diastase.  Grape 
sugar  is  probably  never  formed  by  normal  diastasic  digestion. 

We  find  diabetes  usually  occurring  in  at  least  two  distinct 
forms.  It  occurs  in  middle-aged  or  somewhat  older  persons 
who  have  been  good  livers — large  eaters  who  take  too  little  ex- 
ercise. This  class  of  cases  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  consid- 
erable degree  amenable  to  treatment,  and  the  most  successful 
plan  of  treatment  does  not  largely  depend  on  depriving  the  pa- 
tient of  carbohy<lrate  food.  The  most  beneficial  results  follow 
the  employment  of  measures  addressed  to  improvement  of  the 
l^epatic  function,  as  blue  pill,  Carlsbad  water,  and  a  diet  re- 
stricted as  to  quantity  rather  than  kind,  and  an  increased 
amount  of  phyjical  exercise. 

It  also  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that,  owing  to  deranged 
action  of  (he  liver,  the  glycogen  formed  and  stored  in  this  or- 
gan is  in  some  respect  defective;  or  else  in  its  subsequent  re- 
conversion a  grape  sugar,  poorly  susceptible  of  oxidation,  is 
formed,  which,  being  incapable  of  undergoing  normal  metabolic 
changes,  is  thrown  out  with  the  urine.  The  correction  of  the 
faulty  hepatic  function  restores  the  normal  changes. 

In  the  diabetes  of  younger  persons  the  disorder  more  usually 
has  its  origin  either  in  a  disturbance  at  the  "diabetic  center," 
in  the  brain  it-^elf,  or  the  medulla,  or  the  chorda  tynipaui. 

We  know,  from  experiments  by  Bernard,  Heidenhain,  and 
Others,  how  promptly  disturbance  of  the  chorda  modifies  the 
salivary  secretion,  both  as  respects  quantity  and  (juality.  My 
own  experiments  point  to  the  production  of  a  modified  diastasic 
action  of  the  saliva  in  diabetic  cases  of  a  clearly  nervous  origin, 
a  modification  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  large  proportion 
of  dextrine  and  little  maltose,  instead  of  a  comparatively  large 
proportion  of  maltose. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  we  seldom  have  occasion  to 
resort  to  the  treatment  already  mentioned  as  beneficial  in 
another  class  of  patients.  We  do  not  often,  in  the  class  now  re- 
ferred to,  find  any  characteristic  hepatic  disorder.  Those  agents 
which  act  through  the  nervous  system  are  the  main  dependence. 
We  give  the  bromides,  arsenic,  opium,  ergot,  and  exclude  carbo- 
hydrates from  the  diet.  Milk,  indeed,  is  often  allowed,  not- 
withstanding it  ordinarily  contains  as  much  as  five  per  cent,  of 
milk  sugar,  a  saccharine  substance  which  experience  shows  is 


far  less  hurtful  than  starchy  food,  or  that  containing  cane  or 
grape  sugar. 

If  food  containing  malt  extract,  or  one  whose  amylaceous 
constituents  undergo  diastasic  digestion,  is  indeed  found  to  be 
allowable  in  these  cases,  is  not  the  inference  a  reasonable  one, 
that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  maltose  and  milk  sugar  have  the 
same  molecular  constitution  and  their  behavior  in  relation  to 
nearly  all  reagents  is  almost  identical  ? 

May  we  not  also  infer  that  one  effect  at  least  of  the  nervous 
disturbance  which  produces  glycosuria  consists  in  producing 
such  a  modification  of  the  salivary  secretion  that  it  transforms 
large  quantities  of  starch  into  glucose,  and  not  into  maltose,  as 
in  the  normal  manner? 

If  further  experiment  should  go  to  confirm  this  proposition, 
have  we  not  a  most  valuable  resource  in  those  agents  which 
effect  or  promote  the  diastasic  digestion  of  amylaceous  food? 

Maltose  and  milk  sugar  have  the  same  molecular  constitu- 
tion. Milk  sugar  is  the  principal,  if  not  indeed  the  only,  carbo- 
hydrate supplied  by  nature  to  man  and  other  mammals  during 
infantile  life.  Maltose  is  the  principal  carbohydrate  nourish- 
ment ever  after.  The  organs  which  effect  the  transformation  of 
amylaceous  food  into  maltose  by  diastasic  digestion  develop 
during  the  period  of  nursing,  and  become  functionally  active 
when  the  teeth  are  formed  and  the  time  of  weaning  is  at  hand. 
Maltose,  then,  naturally  succeeds  milk  sugar  as  the  chief  carbo- 
hydrate nutrient. 

Amylaceous  food  is  not  snited  to  the  young  infant,  because 
its  organs  of  diastasic  digestion  are  as  yet  undeveloped.  It  is 
imperfectly  adapted  to  acute  disorders  attended  by  considerable 
rise  of  temperature,  because  then  the  amylolytic  power  of  the 
saliva  is  impaired,  or  may  be  wholly  suspended.  It  is  not 
adapted  to  diabetes  mellitus,  depending  on  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  centers  (whenever  such  disturbance  unfavorably  modi- 
fies the  action  of  the  saliva),  because  starchy  food  is  not  then 
transformed  into  maltose,  but  into  a  glucose,  difficult  of  oxida- 
tion, and  which,  not  undergoing  combustion,  is  not  a  source  of 
heat  and  force,  or  other  useful  function,  and  is  therefore  ex- 
pelled from  the  body  with  the  urine. 

There  are  sufficient  indications  that  saccharine  diabetes  is  a 
disease  originating  in  one  of  the  indigestions.  It  may  be  at  one 
time  due  to  error  affecting  the  digestion  of  starch  by  the  saliva 
or  pancreatic  juice,  at  another  to  faulty  glycogenic  ractabidism. 

For  failure  in  the  function  of  peptic  digestion,  perhaps  even 
a  less  frequent  form  of  indigestion,  the  physician  often  resorts 
to  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  failure  relates  to  the 
digestion  of  fats,  which  is  very  common,  if  the  physician  is  suc- 
cessful by  any  means  in  overcoming  the  difficulty  and  succeeds 
in  rendering  his  patient  able  to  take  and  digest  them,  he  feels 
more  than  half  assured  of  arresting  the  progress  of  a  most  seri- 
ous malady.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  far  le.ss  likely  to  in- 
quire whether  diastasic  digestion  is  at  fault,  or  how  far  impair- 
ment in  this  respect  may  affect  the  general  nutrition  of  the 
body.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  neglect  is  a  serious  one,  and  no 
longer  compatible  with  sound  practice.  In  plant  life  it  is  the 
only  digestion,  and  suffices  to  furnish  all  the  soluble  and  assimi- 
lable bodies — whether  proteids,  carbohydrates,  or  fats — that 
are  necessary  to  construction  and  growth.  In  embryonic  life 
the  saccharine  body  formed  by  diastasic  digestion  is  present  and 
shares  in  the  birth  of  the  first  and  every  subsequent  cell  out  of 
which  the  organism  is  formed. 

For  many  years  I  have,  in  the  line  of  a  legitimate  and,  I 
trust,  useful  pharmaceutical  manufacture,  devoted  not  a  little 
time  and  labor  to  investigations  in  this  line.  If  I  do  not  greatly 
err,  diastasic  malt  extract  and  diastasic  food  are  ready  and  effi- 
cient means  of  combating  a  common  form  of  indigestion  in  most 
acute  and  many  chronic  diseases,  and  are  agents  the  proper  em- 
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ployment  of  which  is  destined  to  grow  in  appreciation  and  ex- 
tent of  application. 

Many  diseases  have  tlieir  origin  either  in  bad  digestion  or 
inalassimilation,  and  nearly  all  diseases  are  prominently  char- 
acterized by  these  conditions.  We  have  all  along  given  little 
attention  to  indigestion,  excepting  a.s  to  proteid  or  at  least  fatty 
food. 

Is  it  not  time  to  bestow  more  than  customary  attention  u])on 
the  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  of  starch  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  our  daily  food — at  least  so  far  as  to  inquire  how  it  under- 
goes digestion,  and  what  are  the  consequences  of  impairment 
or  failure  in  this  respect  ?  It  is  most  gratifying  to  observe  that 
among  tliinking  and  progressive  physicians  this  important  sub- 
ject is  receiving  consideration.  Investigations  like  those  out- 
lined in  your  report  are  of  great  signiBcance,  and  richly  deserve 
recognition  and  further  study.  I  shall  anxiously  await  the  re- 
sults of  your  further  inquiries. 

Very  respectfully, 
[Signed.l  .John  B.  Rioe,  M.  D. 


REPORT  OF  A 
CASE    OF   CEREBRO-SPINAL    MENINGITIS, 

WITH   REMARKABLE   DIMINUTION   IN  THE   NUMBER  OF 
RESPIRATION.S.* 

By   J.    F.   ERDMANN,    M.  D. 

The  following  brief  liistorv  is  presented  for  discussion 
on  account  of  some  interesting  phenomena  occurring  dur- 
ing its  course  : 

On  August  3,  1889, 1  was  called  to  see  Miss  V.,  aged  twenty- 
five,  occupation  trained  nurse,  and  found  her  suffering  intensely 
with  occi])ital  headache,  but  with  no  other  prominent  symp- 
toms. 

On  August  -tth  and  .51  h  the  pain  was  still  persisting,  the 
usual  remedies  having  been  of  no  avail.  Temperature,  pulse, 
respirations,  and  pupils  were  normal.  The  patient  said  that 
her  pulse  was  noiuially  slow,  being  between  56  and  60. 

Ou  August  6lh  she  com|)lained  of  photophobia  and  phouo- 
phobia,  slight  pain  in  the  vertex  and  in  the  occipital  and  cervi- 
cal regions,  accompanied  with  slight  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck.  Anorexia  and  constipation  were  marked.  Tempera- 
ture, pulse,  respiration,  and  pupils  continued  normal. 

On  the  following  day  the  rigidity  of  the  neck  was  more 
marked.     Temperature  OT'S"  F.,  pulse  52,  respirations  17. 

Ou  ,\ugust  8tli  the  pain  in  the  cervical  region  had  greatly 
increased  and  extended  to  about  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra. 
There  was  marked  hyperaisthesia  in  the  lower  extremities,  and 
from  midnight  until  9  A.  M.  she  was  covered  with  a  profuse 
macuhir  eruption,  a  few  of  tlie  spots  remaining  quite  distinct 
on  the  forehead  at  10  A.  M.  Temperature  99°,  pulse  56,  respira- 
tions 17. 

During  the  following  twenty-tour  hours  she  complained  of 
severe  pain  in  the  dorsal  region  ;  fibrillary  twitehings  and  clonic 
s|)asms  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  were  observed. 

On  August  10th,  at  1  a.  m.,  the  respirations  had  fallen  to 
7,  pulse  56,  temperature  98'5°.  There  had  been  but  half  a 
grain  of  morphine  administered  during  the  preceding  eighteen 
hours  She  complained  of  soreness  of  tl)e  throat,  inability  to 
nuiillow  readily,  and  rigidity  of  the  jaws.  At  1  p.  m.  the  clonic 
spasms  of  the  lower  extremities  had  increased,  while  the  tris- 
nms  had   diminished  slightly.     At  11.30  p.  m.  the  respirations 


had  fallen  to  four  in  a  minute;  patient  had  had  tiut  one  grain  of 
morphine  and  one  ninetieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropine 
during  the  preceding  thirty  hours.  A  hypoderujic  of  one  fif- 
tieth of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropine  was  administered,  and 
within  three  hours  the  respirations  were  9.  The  pain  in  the 
back  had  extended  to  the  dorso-Iumbar  region,  and  that  in  the 
head  to  the  frontal. 

On  the  following  day  the  respirations  iiad  fallen  to  6,  when 
one  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropine  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth. 

During  the  12lh  of  August  the  patient  vomited  several 
times.  Temperature  98'5°,  pulse  72,  respirations  13.  During 
the  night  and  early  morning  of  the  13th  the  vomiting  continued 
half-hourly. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Greene,  who  was  called  in  during  my  absence, 
has  kindly  furnished  the  history  for  the  succeeding  two  weeks. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  her  arms  became  rigid,  and  re- 
mained so  throughout  the  day.  Her  mental  condition  was  con- 
siderably more  apathetic.  Temperature  97°,  pulse  58,  respira- 
tions 15. 

At  11.45  A.  M.  of  the  15th  temperature  was  97'6°,  pulse  80, 
with  very  deep  respirations  of  two  to  three  a  minute.  She 
complained  of  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest  and  intense  pain 
in  both  back  and  head.  The  remedies  administered  were  sul- 
phate of  atropine  one  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  and  morphine 
one  sixth  of  a  grain  hypoderraically,  with  3  jss.  of  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia.  At  3  P.  M.  respirations  were  three;  it  was  then 
observed,  after  the  administration  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
that  she  had  six  to  eight  very  shallow  respiratory  movements, 
scarcely  noticeable,  in  conjunction  with  the  three  deep  ones. 
during  which  no  respiratory  murmur  could  be  detected.  At 
10  p.  M.  the  respirations  were  16,  temperature  98'2°,  pulse  70, 
Photophobia  and  phonophobia  somewhat  diminished. 

On  the  following  day  the  pain  in  the  back  and  head  was  less 
intense.  She  partook  of  nourishment  for  the  first  time  during 
the  attack  with  great  relish. 

F'rom  this  time  on  her  progress  toward  recovery  was 
rapid,  although  there  was  remaining  considerable  dull  pain 
in  the  head  and  dorsal  region  on  September  10,  1889. 
Dtiring  the  major  portion  of  her  illness  there  was  a  happy 
delirium,  mild  in  character. 

The  treatment  pursued  was  with  morphine,  cathartics, 
sulphate  of  atropine,  and  iodide  of  potassium  in  beginning 
dose  of  eight  grains,  increased  one  grain  and  a  half  each 
dose  till  twenty-five  grains  were  being  taken,  thive  times 
daily.  This  dose  after  two  days  became  intolerable,  and 
was  diminished  to  twenty  grains.  Locally,  blisters  and 
sinapisms  were  applied  in  conjunction  with  the  ice  cap. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  patient  liad  been 
nursing  a  case  from  the  South  presenting  sufficient  symp- 
toms to  justify  the  suspicions  of  its  iiaving  been  a  case  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis;  also  tiiat  Leyden  attributes  the 
diminished  and  Cheyne-Stokes  respirations  observed  in  the 
late  stages  of  this  disease  to  pressure  upon  the  medulla  pro- 
duced by  oedema,  basing  his  opinion  on  the  observations  of 
SchifE  after  the  artificial  induction  of  luvmorrhage  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  medulla  in  dogs. 


*  Read  l.fl'civo  tlie  Sodoty  of  the  Alumni  of  lie 
ber  2,  ISS'.i. 
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An  Application  for  Toothache. — Tlic  Progrfes  medical  oredits  tiuild 
with  a  lui'lhiul  iil'  treating  carious  toothache  liy  means  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  pails  of  irvslallizeil  rarliolie  aeiii  ami  He.xilile  collodion,  which  is 
to  be  carried  to  the  liotlom  nf  llie  cavity.  Tlie  pain  is  said  to  disap- 
peai'  instiintaiieously. 
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DISEASE   GERMS   RESTRAINED    liV    THE    INOCULATION   OF 
THEIR   OWN   POISONS. 

AVnEN  the  germ  origin  of  diseases  was  first  discovered,  and 
scientific  men  began  to  teach  that  the  micro-organisms  of  dis- 
ease were  all  about  us — in  the  earth,  in  the  water,  in  the  air — 
many  men  of  intelligence  hesitated  to  adopt  these  teachings, 
because  tliey  felt  that,  if  they  contained  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth,  all  6tber  living  beings  would  long  ago  have 
perished,  leaving  the  disease  germs  sole  possessors  of  the  field. 
Conservative  physicians  have  only  recently  been  won  over  to 
the  new  medical  doctrines.  Their  conversion  to  the  views  of 
scientific  workers  has  been  hastened,  if  not  wholly  caused,  by 
the  discovery  of  new  facts  concerning  the  nature  and  action  of 
disease  germs.  One  of  these  new  facts  is  that  the  body  has,  in 
its  own  cells  and  fluids,  agents  which  can  ordinarily  destroy,  or 
throw  off,  the  germs  which  invade  it.  Another  is  that  disease 
germs  produce  their  injurious  effects  generally,  if  not  always, 
through  the  agency  of  chemical  poisons  which  they  elaborate, 
and  that  they  are  inert  unless  they  can  find  some  favorable  soil 
in  which  to  grow  and  secrete  these  poisons. 

Another  phenomenon  is  now  being  investigated — namely,  the 
hindrance  which  these  poisons,  in  very  concentrated  solution, 
present  to  the  growth  and  activity  of  the  germs,  so  that  in  a 
limited  amount  of  pabulum  the  germs  will  ultimately  bring 
their  own  life  to  an  end. 

These  discoveries  have  enabled  us  to  undei-stand  certain 
puzzling  facts  in  the  study  of  the  germs  of  disease  and  the 
cliemical  changes  which  they  produce  in  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
and  have  led  to  more  definite  attempts  to  learn  the  ways  in  which 
their  baneful  inroads  maybe  prevented.  Since  it  was  discov- 
ered that  injections  of  germ  cultures  prepared  in  a  certain  way 
would  protect  the  body  against  subsequent  inoculation  with  the 
disease  germs,  and,  further,  that  the  same  etFect  was  produced 
by  sterilized  cultures,  investigators  have  sought  earnestly  to 
obtain  from  such  cultures  the  chemical  substances  which  ex- 
erted this  protective  infiuence,  hoping  that  methods  might  thus 
be  discovered  by  wliich  patients  inoculated  in  childhood  could 
he  rendered  for  a  life-time  proof  against  infectious  diseases,  or, 
being  inoculated  after  exposure  to  infectious  disease,  could  be 
protected  against  its  assaults  or  enabled  to  repel  them  with 
ease. 

This  subject  is  considered  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  in 
an  article  by  Mr.  Hankin,  and  in  an  editorial  concerning  it. 
Mr.  Ilankin  was  led  to  believe  that  if  an  albumose  could  be 
isolated  from  anthrax  cultures,  such  an  anthrax  albumose 
would,  if  introduced  into  the  body  of  animals,  confer  immunity 
against  the  disease.     Theresult  of  his  work  in  this  direction  is 


that  he  has,  by  ordinary  chemical  methods,  isolated  an  albu- 
mose from  his  anthrax  culture  fluids  which  gives  the  ordinary 
reactions  for  albumose;  and,  further,  that  he  has  shown  that 
it  does  confer  protection  against  anthrax.  It  was  obtained  by 
treating  the  culture  fluid  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  precipi- 
tates the  albmnose,  and  then  washing  the  precipitate  with  ab- 
solute alcohol  to  free  it  from  ptomaines,  which  are  soluble  in 
alcohol.  A  hundred  mice  and  about  fifty  rabbits  were  inocu- 
lated, first  with  a  dilute  solution  of  this  albumose  and  then 
with  a  powerful  culture  of  anthrax  bacilli.  The  results  of  bis 
experiments  make  it  probable,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  anthrax 
bacillus  owes  its  ability  to  live  in  the  animal  body  to  the  excre- 
tion of  a  slowly  formed  albumose,  which  destroys  the  germ-re- 
sisting power  of  the  body.  If  a  large  quantity  of  this  poison- 
ous albumose  is  injected,  the  entrance  of  the  bacilli  into  the 
system  is  aided  and  the  animal  probably  dies;  if  a  very  small 
dose  is  injected,  the  body  learns  to  tolerate  its  presence,  and 
the  albumose  formed  by  bacilli  subsequently  injected  is  no 
longer  capable  of  overcoming  the  germ-resisting  power  of  the 
body,  consequently  the  bacilli  are  unable  to  live  in  the  body. 

Although  this  theory  of  immunity  is  very  attractive  and 
will  perhaps  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  the  true  explanation  of 
the  facts  already  known  concerning  various  methods  of  pro- 
tective inoculation  against  disease,  yet  in  these  days  of  scien- 
tific investigation  the  careful  thinker  will  always  prefer  to 
avoid  theorizing  and  to  rest  his  beliefs  upon  known  facts,  re- 
ceiving no  scientific  statements  except  those  which  have  been 
verified  by  several  careful  workers.  One  can  hardly  repress 
the  hope,  however,  that  in  the  truths  already  known  concern- 
ing disease  germs,  and  the  poisons  which  they  produce,  and  the 
resistauce  shown  toward  them  in  the  body,  we  have  a  tore- 
taste  of  future  discoveries  which  shall  lead  to  great  and  prac- 
tical advances  in  the  prevention  and  the  treatment  of  infectious 
diseases. 

A    VERY    RARE    FORM    OF   GALACTOCELE. 

Stoppage  of  a  milk-duct,  with  consequent  retention  of  milk 
in  some  part  of  the  mammary  gland,  is  not  rare.  The  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Ranson  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Medical  Society  for  1889  presents,  however,  certain  pe- 
culiar features  which  demand  for  it  classification  as  a  unique 
case.  The  patient,  a  Scandinavian,  was  born  with  an  enlarged 
left  breast.  It  was  oval,  soft,  and  fluctuating,  or,  as  the  mother 
said,  "  felt  as  if  it  contained  wind  and  water."  Its  size  at- 
tracted general  attention.  The  swelling  lasted  a  year,  the 
contents  becoming  gradually  absorbed,  leaving  the  breast  still 
much  larger  than  normal.  There  was  no  inflammation,  and  no 
fluid  came  from  the  nipple,  even  when  pi-essure  was  applied. 
At  puberty  the  right  breast  developed  normally,  becoming 
larger  than  the  left,  which  increased  a  litt.le,  but  remained  flat 
and  firm  to  the  touch.  This  disproportion  in  the  two  bi-easts 
continued  until  pregnancy  occurred.  At  about  the  third  month 
of  pregnancy  the  left  breast  began  to  increase  in  size  and  to 
assume  a  cystic  character,  the  increase  being  gradual  at  fir.st, 
but  more  rapid  as  pregnancy  advanced,  until  in  the  last  month 
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it  became  very  burdensome  to  carry.  After  delivery  the  nip- 
ple was  80  flattened  and  retracted  that  the  child  could  not 
nurse  from  it.  A  breast-pump  was  therefore  applied,  and  con- 
sideratile  quantities  of  milk  were  pumped  out  at  different  times 
— on  one  occasion  as  much  as  a  quart.  This  method,  however, 
failed  after  a  time,  and  Dr.  Ranson  was  called  in  three  weeks 
after  delivery.  He  found  the  young  mother  propped  up  iu  bed, 
her  left  breast,  which  was  enormously  enlarged,  supported  by 
a  sling  about  her  neck  and  shoulders.  There  was  uniform  fluc- 
tuation throughout  the  tumor.  There  was  no  discoloration  of 
the  skin,  no  pain,  tenderness,  or  enlargement  of  the  axillary 
glands.  Pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  were  normal.  The 
patient  had  had  no  fever  or  chill,  and  no  pain  in  the  breast 
since  conflnement.  By  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  a  sam- 
ple of  the  fluid,  which  proved  to  be  pure  milk,  was  drawn  off. 
The  needle  of  an  aspirator  was  then  introduced,  and  fifty-nine 
fluidounces  of  milk  were  withdrawn.  It  contained  neither 
blood,  pus,  flakes,  nor  sediment.  It  had  been  inclosed  evi- 
dently in  a  single  large  sac,  which,  when  thus  emptied,  could 
be  felt  to  be  entirely  loose  and  separate,  except  at  the  nipple, 
from  the  mammary  gland,  which  could  he  readily  found  in  its 
normal  position,  entirely  devoid  of  fat,  its  lacteal  ducts  and 
glandular  parts  being  easily  outlined.  After  aspiration,  bella- 
donna ointment  and  a  cotton  compress  were  applied,  the  breast 
being  firmly  bound  with  a  roller  bandage.  Iodide  of  potassium 
was  given,  fluids  were  withheld,  and  the  child  was  nursed  at 
the  right  breast  as  seldom  as  possible.  Aspiration  was  repeated 
four  times,  when  the  breast  became  fully  distended  again. 
Failing  in  these  measures,  Dr.  Ranson  Introduced  a  trocar  and 
drainsge-tube.  Suppuration  followed,  and  the  secretion  of 
milk  became  less.  The  sac  was  irrigated  with  a  two-per-cent. 
carbolic  solution,  and  had  begun  to  heal  by  granulation  when 
the  patient  ceased  to  consult  him.  He  afterward  learned  that, 
through  the  patient's  neglect,  fistulous  openings  formed,  and 
that  a  surgeon  had  excised  the  lower  part  of  the  sac  and 
quicky  cured  the  trouble.  The  walls  of  the  abscess  were,  when 
examined  at  a  later  period,  firmly  attached]  to  the  gland  and 
chest  walls,  and  a  few  drops  of  milk  could  be  pressed  from  the 
nipple. 

In  Dr.  Ranson's  estimation,  this  case  is  rare  and  interest- 
ing for  several  reasons. 

First,  it  was  evidently  a  congenital  trouble,  beginning  while 
the  child  was  in  the  womb. 

Unlike  the  galactocele  ordinarily  seen,  it  was  due  probably 
to  a  distension  of  the  ducts  and  sinuses,  which  was  so  excessive 
as  to  cause  rupture  of  their  walls  and  the  formation  of  perma- 
nent openings  between  the  ducts  and  the  space  beneath  the 
capsule  of  the  gland,  so  that  the  secretions  of  the  gland,  when 
they  were  set  up,  might  be  poured  directly  into  the  parts  be- 
neath the  capsule.  It  is  probable,  though  he  does  not  directly 
state  this,  that  such  an  effusion  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  nor- 
mal activity  of  the  gland  in  early  infancy,  perhaps  beginning 
in  vtero. 

When,  after  the  long  repose  of  youth,  the  gland  began  again 
to  secrete  during  pregnancy,  this  effusion  again  occurred,  dis- 


tending the  capsule  gradually  to  the  utmost.  The  secretion 
during  gestation  was  unusually  profuse  for  a  primipara.  The 
only  case  which  he  can  find  at  all  resembling  this  is  one  re- 
ported by  Scarpa,  in  which,  however,  the  accumulation  began 
ten  days  after  delivery. 
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THROMBOSIS  AND   ANEURYSM    OF  THE   VERTEBRAL 
ARTERIES. 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal  are  reported  two  rare  cases 
of  disease  of  the  vertebral  arteries.  Mr.  Pope  reports  the  case 
of  a  laborer,  aged  seventy-six,  who  lost  consciousness  on  getting 
out  of  bed  one  mornini;;  subsequently  he  had  no  affection  of 
speech  ;  but  he  walked  with  ditfioulty  ;  the  power  of  the  left 
hand,  arm,  and  leg  was  diminished,  but  not  abolished;  the 
tongue  protruded  in  a  straight  line  ;  he  wii«  unable  to  swallow 
liquids  or  solids,  and  an  investigati(m  showed  an  absence  of  the 
sense  of  taste  on  the  left  side.  Death  occurred  twelve  days 
after  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  the  necropsy  re- 
vealed a  thrombus  of  the  left  vertebral  artery  at  its  Junction 
with  the  right — the  vessel  being  dilated  to  a  diameter  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  pressure  of  the  thrombus  on  the  roots 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  had  caused  loss  of  taste  and 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  paralytic  symptoms  being  due  to  a 
deficient  blood- supply  to  the  descending  pyramidal  tract.  Dr. 
Hale  White  reported  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  pain  in  the 
head  and  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  retraction  of 
the  head,  optic  neuritis,  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  and 
of  both  hypoglossal  nerves,  liEematuria  and  mitral  murmur; 
the  diagnosis  of  cerebro-spina!  meningitis  was  made.  The  ]>a- 
tient  died  in  two  weeks ;  and  at  the  necropsy  an  aneurysm — 
due  to  embolus — of  the  size  of  a  large  pea  was  found  on  each 
vertebral  artery,  originating  over  ami  pressing  upon  each  hypo- 
glossal nerve.  There  was  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  emboli 
of  the  retinal  and  renal  vessels.  The  pressure  on  the  hypo- 
glossal nerves  had  caused  the!,lingual  paralysis;  and  during  life 
the  distension  of  the  aneurysms  mu>t  have  caused  occasional 
pressure  on  the  facial  nerves.  Rupture  of  the  right  aneurysm 
had  caused  death. 


PRIMARY   ACTINOMYCOSIS   OK   THE   LUNGS. 

According  to  the  Lancet,  Dr.  Lindt,  of  Konigsberg,  has  re- 
ported a  case  of  actinomycosis  of  the  apices  of  both  lungs  from 
the  clinic  of  Professor  Lichtheim.  The  patient,  a  woman,  had 
had  puhiionary  symptoms  for  several  months  before  contracting 
a  severe  cough,  which  induced  her  to  apply  at  the  clinic.  The 
sputa  were  examined  for  bacilli,  but  none  were  found.  An  ab- 
scess developed  in  the  neck,  which  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
necttd  with  the  cervical  vertebrae  In  the  course  of  changing 
the  dressings  of  this  abscess  there  were  disrovered  in  the  pus  a 
number  of  small  bodies  of  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin, 
which  set  the  diagnosis  at  rest.  These  bodies  wore  made  up  of 
ray-fungus.  It  was  afterward  discovered  that  the  abscess  was 
not  connected  with  the  vertebra;,  but  had  its  relations  through 
and  among  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  Death  took  place  after 
four  niontlx. 

QUARANTINE   REGULATIONS   AGAINST   LEPROSY. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Quaran- 
tine Act  of  April  29,  1878,  to  prevent  the  inlro<hiction  of  con- 
tagious or  infectious  diseases,  in  order  to  |>rohil)it  the  immigra- 
tion of  persons  affected  with  leprosy,  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
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Marine-Hospital  Service,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  aud 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  issued  the  following  regu- 
lations: 

'•  1.  Until  further  orders,  no  vessel  shall  he  admitted  to  en- 
try hy  any  otHcer  of  the  customs  until  the  master,  owner,  or 
authorized  ;i<ieut  of  tlie  vessel  shall  produce  a  certiticate  from 
the  health  otficer,  or  quarantine  oflicer,  at  the  port  of  entry,  or 
nearest  United  States  quarantine  officer,  that  no  person  affected 
with  leprosy  was  on  board  the  said  vessel  when  admitted  to  free 
pratique;  or  in  case  a  leper  was  found  on  board  sucli  vessel, 
that  he  or  she  with  his  baggage  has  been  removed  from  the 
vessel  and  detained  at  the  quarantine  station. 

"  2.  Medical  officers  in  command  of  United  States  quaran- 
tines are  hereby  instructed  to  detain  any  person  affected  with 
leprosy  found  on  board  any  vessel,  but  such  officer  will  permit 
the  departure  on  outgoing  vessels  of  persons  detained  at  quar- 
antine in  pursuance  of  this  regulation,  provided  such  vessel  shall 
be  bound  to  the  foreign  country  from  which  the  said  leper  shall 
have  last  sailed.'' 


CYSTICERCUS    OF   THE    EYE;     OPERATION. 

TnE  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  British  Medical  Journal 
states  that  Dr.  Sattler,  of  Prague,  recently  operated  for  the  ex- 
traction of  a  cysticercus  from  the  vitreous  of  the  right  eye.  The 
case  was  of  a  year's  growth,  the  patient  being  a  female  aged 
twenty  years.  She  admitted  that  she  had  eaten  ranch  raw 
meat.  Only  the  movements  of  the  hand  could  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  metre;  projection  was  quite  uncertain.  The 
changes  in  the  eye  were  opacity  of  the  vitreous  and  detachment 
of  the  retina;  the  movements  of  the  animal,  which  were  very 
lively,  could  be  plainly  observed.  The  operation  for  extraction 
was  by  equatorial  section.  The  eye  was  illuminated  by  the 
ophthalmoscope,  and  the  instruments  that  were  introduced  into 
the  eye  were  thus  controlled.  The  retina  was  punctured,  and 
the  cysticercus  as  well  as  the  veiicle  were  removed  with  an 
iris  pincette.  There  was  no  reaction,  but  cataract  supervened, 
due  probably  to  injury  to  the  lens  by  the  instruments  used  for 
the  extraction. 


EPIDEMIC   OF   DENGUE    AT   SMYRNA    IN    1889. 

The  Lancet  contains  the  special  report  of  seven  physicians 
of  Smyrna  on  the  late  epidemic  of  dengue.  The  extent  of  its 
prevalence  is  shown  by  its  having  affected  four  fifths  of  tlie 
entire  population  of  the  city,  which  is  not  far  from  150,000. 
The  committee  state  in  round  numbers  the  number  of  sick  per- 
sons to  have  been  100,000.  And  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
deaths  registered  as  due  to  that  disease  was  not  more  than 
twelve  attests  the  mildness  of  the  epideraic.  The  symptoms 
detailed  by  the  report  must  have  been  very  varied,  and  were 
ipiite  distinct  in  several  particulars  from  the  epidemic  of  influ- 
enza at  that  same  time  prevailing  in  Europe.  Tliere  were  nut 
a  few  cases  where  an  eruption  was  present,  attended  by  great 
itching,  and  sometimes  followed  by  desquamation.  The  physi- 
cians speak  of  a  peculiarly  odorous  perspiration  in  numerous 
cases.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  epidemic,  the  report  sug- 
gests several  possible  sources,  but  confesses  that  the  profession 
is  entirely  at  a  loss  to  trace  the  disease  satisfactorily.'  An  epi- 
demic prevalence  of  dengue  occurred  at  Beyrut,  Syria,  abcMit 
the  same  time. 

THE    INFLUENZA    OF    1847    IN    LONDON. 

Du.  Samuel  Wilks,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Lancet  (December  28,  1889),  gives  some  interesting  recollec- 
tions of  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1847,  which  resembled  closely 


in  its  clinical  characters  that  from  which  we  are  suffering  to- 
day. He  specially  noted  the  absence  of  catarrh  of  the  nasal 
and  of  the  ocular  raucous  merabrane.  Particularly  in  cases 
which  were  fatal  by  inflaramation  of  the  chest  organs  there 
was  no  initial  catarrh.  The  fatal  cases  were  by  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  pleurisy, 'and  endocarditis.  The  occurrence  of  the 
latter  was  remarkable,  as  there  was  no  rheumatism  to  account 
for  it.  There  were  several  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  of  sudden 
fatal  pleurisy.  In  none  of  the  cases  was  there  any  catarrh. 
Although  the  increase  in  mortality  was  very  great,  the  percent- 
age of  deaths  in  those  attacked  was  sraall.  The  whole  of  the 
medical  stafl'at  Guy's  were  in  turn  attacked,  although  their  ill- 
ness lasted  only  a  few  days,  and  Dr.  Wilks  remembers  that  on 
one  occasion  not  a  single  member  came  to  the  hospital  to  go 
round  the  wards  or  to  lecture,  so  universal  was  the  epidemic. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 


Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  January  21,  1890: 


DISEASES. 


Week  ending  Jan.  14. 


Tvphus  fever 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Oerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Varicella 


60 
112 


Weelj  ending  Jan.  21. 


Montreal  Hospital  for  the  Insane. — Dr.  Thomas  J.  W.  Burgess,  for- 
merly of  the  London  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  has  been  invited  to  be- 
come the  medical  superintendent  of  the  new  Protestant  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Montreal.  Dr.  Burgess  has  had  a  large  experience  in  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  asylums  of  Ontario.  The  Montreal  Medical  Journal 
for  January  congratulates  the  friends  of  the  hospital  that,  at  the  out- 
set, there  is  to  be  pKiced  at  its  head  a  medical  man  in  every  way  highly 
qualified  for  the  position. 

The  Bacillus  of  Influenza. — According  to  the  daily  press,  Dr.  Maxi- 
millian  aud  Dr.  Adolph  Jolles,  of  Vienna,  have  succeeded  in  isolating 
and  making  gelatin  cultivations  of  the  bacillus  of  influenza.  It  is 
said  to  resemble  Friedliinder's  coccus  of  pneumonia,  and  is  described  as 
"  cassock-shaped  and  of  dark-blue  color." 

M.  Pasteur  has  been  elected  to  the  French  Academy. 


Savory,  of  London,  has 


Sir  William  Savory.— Dr.  Williain 
been  made  a  baronet. 

The  late  Dr.  Isaac  E.  Taylor. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  County  Medical  Association,  held  January  20,  1890,  the  follow- 
ing minute,  prepared  by  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  John 
Shrady,  Dr.  A.  L.  Carroll,  and  Dr.  John  G.  Tniax,  was  adopted : 

In  the  death  of  Isaac  E.  Taylor  this  association  laments  the  loss  of 
a  wise  counselor  and  untiring  supporter. 

While  his  professional  attainments  gave  him  public  distinction,  his 
private  virtues  endeared  him  to  all  who  were  admitted  to  his  intimacy ; 
and  his  associates,  who  knew  not  only  his  unwavering  devotion  to  the 
highest  interests  of  scientific  medicine,  but  his  unvarying  benevolence 
of  disposition  and  generosity  of  thought  and  deed,  mourn  even  more 
for  the  loved  friend  than  for  the  eminent  physician. 

[Signed.]  P.  Brtnbeug  Porter,  M.  D., 

Recordhuf  Set^'Ctan/. 

Death  of  Professor  Botkin. — The  distinguished  Russian  surgeon. 
Dr.  Botkin,  died  at  Mentone,  France,  December  24th,  from  hepatic 
disease,  with  impaction  of  gall-stones.  He  was  fifty-eight  years  of 
age.  He  had  been  physician  to  the  Czar  and  the  imperial  family,  and 
professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  Military  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burg.    His  contributions  on  pathology  and  military  hygiene  have  been 
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(|uoted  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  so  that  he  was 
one  of  the  best  known,  to  English  speaking  people,  of  the  Russian 
medical  fraternity. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Clianges  in   the  Stations  ami 
Duties  of   Offii-m  srrpinr/  in   the   Medical  Department,    United  States 
Arm;/,  from  Januar;/  12,  1S90,  to  January  18,  1890 : 
De  Witt,  Calvin,  Major  and  Surgeon.     By  direction  of  the  Secretary 

of  War,  the  leave  of  absence  granted  in   S.  0.  146,  December  21, 

1889,  Department  of  Dakota,  is  extended  to  include  February  27, 

1890.  Par.  5,  S.  0.  12,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  A.  G.  O.,  Janu- 
ary 15,  1890. 

Black,  Charles  S.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  The  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  seven  days  granted  by  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Du 
Chesne,  Utah,  is  hereby  e-xtended  twenty-three  days,  with  permis- 
sion to  apply  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  for  an  extension 
of  three  months.  Par.  3,  S.  O.  1,  Department  of  the  Platte,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — UJfinal  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Umled  Sla'es  Nary  for  the  mek  ending  January  IS,  1890: 
Scott,  H.  B.,   Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  extension  of  sick 

leave  for  one  year  from  February  Isl. 
Woods,  George  W.,  Medical  Inspector.    Transferred  from  Mare  Island 

Navy  Yard  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Charleston. 
Derr,  Ezra,  Surgeon.     Detached  fi'om   the  U.  S.  Steamer  Nipsic  and 

ordered  home. 
Dickinson,  Dwight,  Surgeon.     Transferred  from  Mare  Island  Hospital 

to  the  Yard. 
Baldwin,    L.   B.,   Passed   Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the   U.   S. 

Steamer  Michigan. 
CoRDEiRo,  F.  .1.  B.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Transferred  from  Hos- 
pital, Mare  Island,  to  the  Nipsic. 
Edgar,  J.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Transferred  from  the  U.  S. 

Steamer  iMichigan  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 
Bailey,  T.  B.,  .\ssistant  Surgeon.    Tr.ansterrcd  from  the  U.  S.  Steamer 

Dale  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  St.  Louis. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week: 

Monday,  January  27th:  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Medi- 
cal Club  (private) ;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  January  28th  :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Laryngology  and  Rhinology) ;  New  York  Dermatological  Society 
(private) ;  Buffalo  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  Medical  Societies 
of  the  Counties  of  Onondaga  (semi-annual — Syracuse)  and  Putnam 
(semi-annual),  N.  Y.  ;  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences  (private). 

Wednesday,  January  29th  :  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Association ; 
Berkshire  (Pittsfield)  and  Middlesex  North  (Lowell),  Mass.,  District 
Medical  Societies  ;  (iloucester  (quarterly),  N.  J,,  County  Medical 
Society. 

Saturday,  February  1st :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-gradu- 
ate Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  (private) ;  Miller's  River,  Mass.,  Medical  Society. 


CDbituurifs. 


Edward  Leicester  Plunkett,  M.  D.— Dr.  Plunkott's  death 
from  pneumonia  on  tlio  lOtli  inst.  removes  a  bright  light  from 
among  the  younger  physicians.  lie  was  born  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass  ,  in  1850.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  while  a  student  in 
Lafayette  Onllege,  lie  became  lotnlly  bliml  after  an  attack  of 
purulent  conjunctivitis.  For  a  year  ho  seemed  stunned  by  his 
misfortune.  Realizing  then  the  necessity  for  mental  activity, 
lie  chose  the  study  of  medicine.     His  mother,  a  lady  of  rare 


ability,  gave  her  entire  time  to  hisservice  and  devoted  herself 
to  him  to  a  degree  seldom  if  ever  equaled,  preparing  herself  to 
iiistruct  him  thoroughly  in  the  stndies  he  afterward  pursued. 
His  other  senses,  particularly  those  of  touch  and  hearing,  be- 
came developed  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Difficulties  seemed 
only  to  stimulate  him  to  greater  effort,  and  each  in  turn  was 
overcome.  He  graduated  from  tlie  College  of  Pliysicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York  in  188.5,  and  was  cho-^en  vice-president 
of  his  class.  After  another  year  of  unremitting  labor  he  com- 
menced "quizzing,"  and  from  the  first  was  successful.  He 
would  tolerate  no  poor  or  superficial  work,  but  demanded  the 
same  quality  he  gave,  which  was  the  best.  Cut  down  on  the 
threshold  of  his  career,  the  results  he  looked  forward  to  were 
not  all  attained,  but  he  demonstrated  during  his  short  life  wh.ai 
might  be  accomplished  by  patient  perseverance  and  conscien- 
tious labor  under  difficulties  which  to  many  would  seem  in- 
superable. 


|)rocccbiags  of  Sofieties. 

NEW    YORK    ACADEMY    OF   MEDICINE. 

SECTION    IN    OBSTETRICS    AND   GYN.SC0L0GT. 

Meeting  of  Decemher  26,  1889. 
Dr.  .losKPH  E.  Janvrin  in  the  Chair. 

New  Operation  for  Displacement  of  the  Uterus.— Dr.  A. 

P.  Dudley  narrated  the  hi.story  of  a  case  in  which  he  had  oper- 
ated for  the  permanent  cure  of  displacement  of  tlie  uterus.  The 
diagnosis  had  been  that  of  marked  retroflexion  with  fixation  to 
one  side.  No  mention  of  a  dangerous  operation  had  been  made 
to  the  patient.  It  had  been  the  speaker's  opinion  all  along  that 
fastening  the  uterus  to  the  abdominal  wall  in  any  way  was  the 
changing  of  one  pathological  condition  for  another.  He  did 
not  believe  it  would  remain  fastened  long.  He  had  reopened 
the  abdomen  in  two  cases  after  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  and 
tubes,  and  had  found  the  uterus  free  in  the  abdomen.  He  had 
examined  tlie  broad  ligaments  carefully  in  these  cases,  and  in 
one  had  found  the  ligature  smooth  and  encapsulated.  He  had 
been  working  to  get  at  souie  method  by  which  he  could  fix  a 
retrovertcd,  or  retroflexed,  flabby  uterus  without  fastening  it 
to  the  abdominal  wall,  as  he  regarded  that  iirocedure  opposed 
to  anatomical  principles. 

The  speaker  then  described  the  steps  of  his  operation  liy 
means  of  a  diagram.  It  consisted  in  freshening  a  portion  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus  to  within  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  of  the  bladder  junction  ;  then,  after  di.ssecting 
out  the  round  ligaments  and  removing  a  portion  of  the  perito- 
noBum  from  each  one,  he  sutured  these  to  the  freshened  portions 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus  by  means  of  over-and-over 
catgut  sutures  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  Care  was 
taken  to  leave  no  raw  surfaces.  The  uterus  was  thus  main- 
tained in  its  normal  ])osition  and  there  was  no  interference 
with  the  bladder.  It  li.id  been  suggested  that  he  should  put  a 
pessary  in  the  vagina  to  overcome  the  traction,  but  this  he  had 
refrained' from  doing,  wishing  the  operation  to  rest  upon  it> 
merits.  A  mural  abscess  developed  and  the  patient  had  some 
fever  for  a  few  days.  No  peritonitis  supervened,  and  the  im- 
mediate results  of  the  operation  had  given  no  trouble.  Tin 
uterus  had  so  far  maintained  its  position,  lie  tliouglit  the  ad- 
vantages appeared  manifold.  The  uterus  was  straightened,  tin- 
round  ligaments  were  shortened,  and  there  was  no  liability  to  tin 
formation  of  adhesions  or  of  pockets  which  might  involve  tin 
intestines.     The  freshened  surfaces  gave  perfect  union  betweeu 
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the  round  ligaments  and  the  oterus.  The  faults  in  other  well- 
known  methods  were,  he  thought,  that  the  sutures  would  cut 
through  from  any  slight  strain,  and  the  limited  number  of  punct- 
ures did  not  atJbrd  a  sufficient  amount  of  exudate,  such  as  re- 
sulted from  a  freshened  surface.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce his  patient  before  the  society.  He  had  found  some  cysts 
of  the  ovary  which  were  tapped,  and  she  had  since  been  free 
from  pain  in  that  direction  and  had  experienced  no  bladder  irri- 
tation. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Grandin  said  that  he  considered  i)r.  Dudley's 
operation,  so  far  as  he  could  follow  it,  a  clever  one.  He  feared, 
however,  that  it  would  not  ultimately  fulfill  its  aim  any  better 
than  others  which  had  been  devised.  When  subjected  to  the 
various  influences  of  change  common  to  the  uterus,  the  adhe- 
sions would  stretch.  He  had  seen  cases  in  which  the  uterus 
had  gone  back  to  its  former  malposition.  He  had  known  this 
to  occur  in  Alexander's  operation.  The  round  ligaments 
stretched,  and  he  believed  this  would  happen  in  Dr.  Dudley's 
case.  He  personally  favored  the  operation  of  hysterorrhaphy 
and  the  passing  of  sutures  through  the  peritonseum  and  not  en- 
tirely through  the  abdominal  wall. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  was  possible  that  some  retroflex- 
ion might  occur  above  the  point  at  which  the  round  ligaments 
were  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  uterus  ;  that  the  upper  two 
thirds  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  might  become  retroflexed  and 
cause  trouble,  the  line  of  attachment  being  changed  by  the  op- 
eration from  its  original  position. 

Dr.  Dudley  replied  that  the  portion  of  the  uterus  above  the 
bladder  junction  was  usually  not  more  than  three  inches,  and 
an  inch  and  a  third  of  round  ligament  was  firmly  stitched  to 
this  surface.  When  the  uterus  became  enlarged  from  any 
cause  he  thought  it  was  more  likely  to  give  way  after  Alexan- 
der's operation  than  in  any  operation  where  the  round  liga- 
ments were  shortened.  He  thought  his  method  offered  advan- 
tages over  any  form  of  operation  which  fastened  the  uterus  to 
the  abdominal  wall,  where  the  adhesions  were  liable  to  give 
way  from  muscular  action,  the  weight  of  the  intestines,  or  dur- 
ing efforts  in  labor. 

Subsequent  Behavior  of  Cases  of  Extra-uterine  Preg- 
nancy treated  by  Electricity. — A  paper  with  this  title  was 
read  by  Dr.  A.  Brotcers.  In  the  American  Journal  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  of  lust  year,  the 
reader  had  reported  a  case  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  success- 
fully treated  by  electricity.  He  had  also  prepared  a  rmume 
of  forty-three  cases  which  had  been  gathered  from  various 
sources  in  medical  literature.  Since  that  article  was  published 
ten  more  cases  had  been  reported.  The  reader  had,  in  order 
to  more  accurately  determine  the  subsequent  behavior  of  cases 
reported  cured  under  the  electrical  treatment,  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  gentlemen  who  had  used  this  method  them- 
selves or  had  known  cases  in  which  it  had  been  used.  He  had 
requested  answers  to  the  following  questions:  1.  "What  sec- 
ondary dangers  have  your  patients  undergone  as  a  result  of  the 
treatment?  "  2.  "  What  is  the  present  degree  of  health  of  your 
patients,  or  what  was  it  when  last  seen  ? "  The  speaker  was 
enabled,  from  the  answers  to  his  inquiries  and  from  published 
reports,  to  give  a  tabulated  statement  of  fifty  cases  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy  treated  with  electricity.  Of  these  fifty  cases, 
the  speaker  had  not  traced  the  further  progress  of  the  last 
eleven  cases,  because  these  were  reported  during  the  Inst  year, 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  those  cases  which  had  lieen 
treated  at  least  several  years  previously  were  of  more  impor- 
tance. A  Hot  was  then  given  which  showed  the  subsequent 
behavior  of  twenty-five  cases,  observed  for  periods  varying  he- 
tween  one  and  eight  years  after  the  employment  of  electricity. 
These  patients  were  reported  cured,  and  when  last  seen  they 


were  all  enjoying  good  health.  Many  of  them  still  carried 
traces  of  the  old  trouble,  and,  while  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
assert  that  these  small  masses  could  not  in  the  course  of  time 
give  rise  to  symptoms,  as  far  as  the  speaker  had  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, up  to  the  present  time  they  had  caused  no  inconvenience. 
The  speaker  gave  the  recent  views  of  the  men  who  had  employed 
this  method  from  its  first  inception,  and  who,  as  consultants,  had 
seen  the  greatest  numher  of  eases  treated.  Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas 
had  treated  fourteen  cases  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  by  elec- 
tricity. All  the  women  had  recovered.  In  one  case  only  had 
the  dead  foetal  mass  given  trouble,  and  in  that  case  all  bad  symp- 
toms had  in  time  passed  ofif  and  no  operative  procedure  had 
become  necessary.  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  had  also  seen  a 
great  many  of  the  cases  reported.  He  had  written:  "I  have 
seen  in  consultation  the  greater  portion  of  the  cases  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy  which  have  been  treated  by  electricity  in 
New  York,  beginning  with  the  first  case,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  instance  where  the  result  has  been  other  than  entirely 
satisfactory."  Dr.  A.  D.  Rockwell  had  seen  quite  a  number  of 
the  cases  and  had  made  the  electrical  applications.  In  the  thir- 
teen cases  he  had  treated,  in  no  instance  had  there  been  any 
unfavorable  symptoms  due  to  the  electricity.  So  far  as  Dr. 
Rockwell  knew,  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  health  of  all 
the  patients  had  been  good.  Whether  electricity  was  to  hold 
its  place  in  the  treatment  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  or  not 
would  depend  on  the  stand  taken  by  the  American  profession, 
for  in  Eui'ope  it  had  hardly  received  the  barest  recognition.  In 
this  connection  the  speaker  quoted  the  following  passage  from 
an  article  by  Dr.  Malcolm  McLean :  "  To  show  by  a  single  ex- 
ample the  baneful  force  of  a  one-sided  view  of  surgical  matters 
of  vital  importance,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  a  recent  meeting 
of  eminent  obstetricians  and  gynajcologists  from  various  na- 
tions assembled  in  this  hall.  The  subject  of  extra-uterine 
pregnancy  was  under  discussion,  and  Professor  Martin,  of  Ber- 
lin, whose  opinions  are  justly  held  in  high  estimation,  assert- 
ed that  it  was  his  practice  to  perform  laparotomy  in  every 
case.  Notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  records  of  the  Ameri- 
can method  of  treatment  by  electricity,  not  a  voice  of  dissent 
was  raised,  I  believe,  in  all  that  assembly.  Certainly,  no  ade- 
quate rebuke  to  such  a  wholesale  dismissal  of  our  claims  for 
electricity  was  offered.  And  who  can  tell  the  fiir-reaching  in- 
fluence of  such  teaching?  Shortly  after,  a  primary  operation 
case  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  was  presented  by  one  of  our 
number,  and  with  loud  denunciations  he  spurned  as  triflers  and 
ignoramuses  those  who  presumed  to  claim  that  electricity  ought 
to  have  even  a  trial  on  its  merits."  The  speaker,  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  facts  which  he  had  presented,  believed  he  was  jus- 
tified in  drawing  the  following  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  electricity  in  extra-uterine  pregnancy  ;  1.  The  risk  of  ruptur- 
ing the  sac  of  an  extra-uterine  pregnancy  and  causing  death  by 
internal  hajmorrhage  was  slight.  In  but  one  case  had  this  pos- 
sibly occurred,  but  the  reporter  himself  thought  that  the  dam- 
age existed  prior  to  the  employment  of  the  electricity.  2.  Sup- 
puration of  the  dead  fcetal  mass  had  not  occurred  in  any  case 
in  which  electricity  was  employed  before  the  third  month.  .3. 
Beyond  the  third  or  possibly  the  fourth  month  electricity  should 
not  be  resorted  to.  4.  Electro-puncture  was  to  be  condemned 
in  all  cases.  5.  In  cases  of  mistaken  diagnosis  no  harm  was 
done  by  the  electrical  treatment.  6.  Under  galvanism  or  fara- 
dism  the  early  extra-uterine  ovum  could  be  checked  in  its  growth 
and  caused  to  disappear  entirely  or  to  hecome  shriveled  up. 
These  remaining  masses  had  thus  far  caused  no  subsequent 
trouble. 

Dr.  Ghandin  considered  the  paper  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  subject  which  had  appeared  for  a  long 
time.     For  the  first  time  they  had  presented  before  them  a  col- 
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lection  of  facts.  They  were  told  of  twenty-five  cases,  covri-ing 
a  period 'of  eight  years,  in  which  the  patients  had  been  success- 
fully treated  by  electricity;  and  all  of  whom  were  living  with- 
ont  having  been  mutilated.  Comparing  this  result  wiih  those 
of  laparotomies  for  a  similar  condition,  which  in  this  city  alone 
had  resulted  in  two  miscarriages  and  one  death,  hethoutrht  they 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  might  be  called  the  American 
treatment  of  extrauterine  pregnancy.  Prior  tn  the  third  month 
of  gestation,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  rupture,  he 
had  always  held  that  the  treatment  should  be  by  electricity. 
He  had  in  two  cases  put  his  belief  into  practice  and  had  found 
that  the  ovum  had  been  killed  and  that  the  ovum  so  destroyed 
had  given  ri-e  to  no  trouble. 

Dr.  OnRRiER  siid  that  men  were  usually  actuated  by  experi- 
ence or  prejudice.  Whatever  conclusions  he  had  arrived  at 
might  not  be  the  result  of  extensive  experience  on  the  subject, 
becaus^e  that  was  confined  to  one  case  in  which  the  pregnancy 
was  not  demonstrated  until  the  post-mortem  was  made.  In 
another  case  he  had  acted  according  to  his  convictions  and  had 
performed  laparotomy  and  the  patient  had  died.  He  thouglit, 
however,  tliat  a  sufficii-nt  number  of  cases  had  beeu  recorded 
in  which  hiparotomy  had  been  performed  successfully,  ami  that 
one  need  not  entirely  pin  his  faith  to  what  had  been  said 
that  evening.  He  thought  that  the  facts  stated  did  not  prove 
absolutely  that  many  of  the  cases  brought  forward  were  really 
cases  of  extrauterine  pregnancy.  While  he  did  not  wish  to  re- 
flect on  those  who  had  made  the  diagnoses,  still  there  seemed 
to  be  wanting  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  The  fact  that 
the  patients  had  since  undergone  normal  pregnancy  and  had 
been  delivered  in  a  normal  way,  was  rather  an  argument  against 
exlra-uterine  gestation.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  posi- 
tion taken  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fair  one,  and  that  prior  to 
the  first  three  months  the  electrical  treatment  should  be  used. 
He  thought  that  those  who  held  opinions  in  favor  of  laparotomy 
were  entitled  to  recognition,  and  said  that  if  he  had  made  a 
diagnosis  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  which  was  sufficiently 
tangible  he  should  not  hesitate  to  advise  laparotomy. 

The  Chaihman  said  he  believed  that  to  himself  was  attributed 
the  recommenilaiion  of  primary  laparotomy  for  the  removal  of 
the  fnetus  before  rupture  of  the  tube  had  taken  place  in  supposed 
tul)al  pregnancy.  In  the  case  to  which  he  referred  the  patient 
had  died,  alter  four  applications  of  galvanism,  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  week  of  pregnancy.  He  had  made  a  diagnosis  three 
weeks  prior  to  that  time.  Ten  days  before  death  the  patient 
had  had  slight  hsemorrhage  and  collapse  from  rupture.  He 
had  watched  the  case  very  carefully,  knowing  that  the  mischief 
had  been  very  slight,  and  had  presumed  that  the  surfaces  had 
completely  healed.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  galvanism  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  second  hsemorrhage,  which  occurred 
after  the  fourth  application,  the  patient  dying  in  a  few  minutes. 
In  all  cases  presentint;  symptoms  of  impendmg  hremorrhage  he 
would,  instead  of  emplo\ing  electricity  in  any  form,  resort  to 
laparotomy,  applying  to  that  operation  the  term  primary  opera- 
tion. He  was  perfectly  willing  to  accept,  and  indeed  had 
always  accepted,  the  statements  of  those  who  had  used  elec- 
tricity, and  had  also  seen  it  successtully  employed.  He  fully 
believed  that  the  diagnosis  in  most  of  the  cases  had  been  cor- 
rectly made.  As  to  the  statement  that  the  use  of  electricity 
gave  rise  to  no  subsequent  trouble,  he  recalled  a  case  reported 
by  a  physiiian  in  Uuft'alo  in  which,  after  the  use  of  galvanism, 
abscesses  had  supervened,  which  had  continued  to  discharge 
for  a  long  time.  The  patient  had  eventually  recovered,  hnt  the 
case  went  to  show  that  trouble  might  en^ue. 

Dr.  Bbotheks  thouglit  that  the  method  of  treatment  by 
electricity  had  not  been  gaining  in  favor  as  rapidly  as  it  de- 
served.    He  deplored   the  tendency  to  operate  immediately  in 


all  cases,  and  maintained  that  if  electricity  offered  any  pros- 
pect of  cure  it  should  be  utilized. 
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SECTION    IN   SUROEKY. 

Meeting  of  Decemher  6,  1889. 
The  President,  Mr.  Meldon,  in  the  Chair. 

Compound  Dislocations  of  the  Ankle.— Mr.  Crolt  read 

a  paper  on  this  subject,  illu-trated  by  tliree  very  interesting 
cases,  the  first  occurring  in  a  farmer  whose  right  foot  was  caught 
in  a  mowing  machine,  causing  compound  dislocation  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula  forward  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot;  the  tendons 
on  the  front  of  the  ankle  were  injured,  the  entire  front  of  the 
joint  being  laid  open.  The  speaker  was  telegraphed  for  to  am- 
putate the  limb,  but  decided,  on  consultation  with  his  father,  to 
endeavor  to  save  the  font.  The  dislocation  was  reduced  under 
an  anesthetic,  the  wound  dressed  antiseptically  ;  free  incisions 
were  made  subsequently  to  relieve  tension,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered with  a  very  useful  foot,  and  walked  as  well  as  ever  at 
the  end  of  a  year. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  a  coal  porter,  in  May,  1888. 
The  man  was  of  very  intemperate  habits,  and  a  very  bad  subject 
for  any  accident.  The  dislocation  was  caused  by  his  foot  hav- 
ing been  caught  between  the  shaft  of  a  coal  dray  and  the  horde's 
shiiulder  (the  hor.-e  having  fallen  as  he  was  being  led  up  a  hill). 
On  the  patient's  admission  into  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital, 
three  inches  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  right  tibia  was  ob- 
served [irotruding  through  the  soft  parts  ;  the  lower  end  of  the 
fibula  was  comminuted,  and  the  foot  forcibly  everted.  Ether 
having  been  administered  and  the  parts  washed  with  an  anti- 
septic lotion,  the  limb  was  flexed  and  reduction  effected.  A 
large  drainage-tube  was  passed  through  the  joint,  and  antiseptic 
dressings  applied.  .Jointable  splints  were  applied  to  the  limb 
in  the  flexed  position.  The  limb  became  enormously  swollen 
the  day  after  the  acciilent,  and  bullae  appeared.  Numerous 
free  incisicms  were  made  to  relieve  tension.  Opiates  and  bro- 
mides were  administered  to  quiet  the  nervous  system.  Six 
months  subsequently  the  articulating  end  of  the  tibia,  with 
about  an  inch  of  the  shaft  fractured  obliquely,  was  removed, 
after  which  the  wound  healed.  Several  portions  of  the  fibula 
were  removed  through  an  opening  on  the  outer  si<le  of  the 
joint,  and  the  patient  recovered  with  a  very  firm  foot. 

The  third  case  occurred  in  a  man,  aged  twenty-eight,  who 
fell  from  a  rick  of  straw  and  received  a  compound  dislocation  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  outward.  On  his  admission  to  City  of  Dub- 
lin Hospital,  on  Sunday  morning  at  4  a.  m.,  reduction  was  ef- 
fected, the  wound  having  been  enlarged.  The  patient,  who  was 
a  man  of  most  abstemious  habits,  having  never  tasted  whisky, 
made  a  very  rapid  recovery.  In  three  months  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  ward  before  the  class,  and  his  toot  was  now  as 
useful  as  the  other,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  lame.  The 
cases  were  of  great  practicd  interest,  and  bore  out  the  teaching 
of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  "that  amputation  should  not  be  performed  in 
compound  luxations  of  the  ankle  joint." 

Mr.  Mtles  attributed  Mr.  Croly's success  in  the  cases  in 
question  to  his  great  experience,  and  the  care  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  them,  rather  than  to  the  particular  treatment 
adopted,  and  therefore  he  contended  that  those  cases  did  not 
afford  a  sutticicnt  basis  upon  which  to  advocate  that  treatment, 
and  still  less  to  dogmatize  in  distinguishing  between  cases 
which  should  be  simply  reduced,  or  resected,  or  which  wotild 
demand  amputation.  As  pointed  out  in  Erichsen's  text-book,  a 
great  deal  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  injury,  the  warmth 
of  the  limb,  and  the  patient's  condition. 
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Mr.  Barton  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Croly  dogmatized  beyond 
layini?  down  as  a  general  rule,  with  which  he  concurred,  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  save  the  limb  in  cases  of  coiuponnd 
laxation  of  the  ankle  juint.  Those  accidents,  the  most  serious 
in  surijery,  were  test  cases  of  the  power  of  antiseptic  treatment, 
and  therefore  he  desired  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  antiseptic 
method  had  been  carried  out  in  detail  and  with  the  utmost 
care.  He  relied  on  free  incision  opening  into  the  joint  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  making  the  antiseptic  washing  of  it  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  Newell  mentioned  a  case  which  he  was  watching  in  the 
Meath  Hospital,  and  tlie  treatment  of  which  was  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Croly.  There  was  fracture  of  the 
fibnhi  and  di>location  inwanl  of  the  tibia,  added  to  which  tet- 
anus set  in  some  days  after  the  decision  was  arrived  at  not  to 
amputate.  The  man  was  now  well  both  of  the  injury  to  the 
ankle  and  of  the  tetanus. 

Mr.  ToBiN  aske<l  whether  Mr.  Croly  had  found  tenotomy  of 
the  tendo  AcbiUis  necessary,  such  being  his  own  experience 
more  than  once. 

The  President  said  they  treated  all  such  cases  in  Jervis 
Street  Hospital  antiseptically,  and  they  would  not  dream  of  am- 
putating in  an  ordinai'y  case  of  compound  luxation. 

Mr.  Croly  replied  that  he  had  given  forty-four  recorded 
cases  witliout  death  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
those  cases  had  been  before  the  days  of  antiseptic  surgery.  In- 
juries to  the  ankle  joint  were  not  favorable  to  primary  amputa- 
tion, and  therefore  students  should  be  cautioned  not  to  rush  for 
an  amputation  knife  in  cases  of  compound  dislocation  of  the 
ankle.  In  the  eases  which  he  had  described  he  enlarged  the 
wound  to  give  room  for  drainage,  and  antiseptic  surgery  was 
carried  out  in  its  integrity.  He  considered  that  if  the  tibia  and 
fibula  got  diity,  the  case  was  one  for  resection,  but  if  not  it  was 
one  for  reduction.  Tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis  was  not 
necessary.  It  was  a  suggestion  by  Campbell  de  Morgan,  and 
was  injurious,  as  weakening  the  back  of  the  leg  by  taking  away 
needful  support.  He  was  glad  the  president  had  indorsed  the 
opinion  that  preservative  surgery  of  the  foot  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  compound  dislocations,  leaving  it  to  the  surgeon's 
discretion  to  determine  the  cases  in  which  he  should  ampu- 
tate. 

A  Case  of  Battey's  Operation.— Mr.  -J.  K.  Barton  read  a 
paper  on  a  case  of  Battey's  operation.  Hysteria  complicated 
surgical  diseases  in  a  way  calculated  to  mislead  the  surgeon  in 
either  ot  two  ways:  1.  Reflex  phenomena  due  to  hysteria  might 
render  the  case  apparently  mure  dangerous  than  it  really  was, 
and  thus  induce  the  surgeon  to  recommend  a  serious  or  danger- 
ous operation,  which  was  not  really  necessary;  or,  2,  the  very 
opposite  effect  might  follow.  He  might  too  hastily  conclude 
that  the  whole  of  the  symijtoms  were  so  exaggerated  by  hys- 
teria thiit  the  c.ise  might  safely  be  treated  by  valerian  and  cold 
water,  and  its  serious  surgical  aspect  ignored.  The  following 
case  illustrated  these  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  success  of  the 
operaii'in,  in  restoring  a  girl  from  the  condition  of  a  hopeless 
invalid  to  a  life  of  activity  : 

C'ise. — Mary  M.,  a  maid  of  all  work,  aged  twenty-six,  bad 
suffered  for  a  year  from  severe  pain  in  the  abdnmen,  which 
was  greatly  swolh  n  and  tympanitic.  Reflex  vomiting  was  so 
severe  as  to  require  nutrient  enemata  for  six  weeks.  The  diag- 
nosis was  "inflammatory  disease  in  the  left  ovary";  and  all 
remedies,  after  a  protracted  trial,  having  failed  to  give  relief, 
Baitey's  operation  was  decided  upon,  the  patient  being  made 
acquainted  with  its  character.  It  was  pertormed  in  February, 
1889.  Both  ovaries  and  Falloppian  tubes  were  ligatured  and 
removed  ;  both  were  liard,  white,  and  about  three  times  their 
normal  size.     The  patient  recovered  from  the  operation  with- 


out a  bad  symptom.  In  a  month  she  was  up,  and  in  two  she 
had  left  the  hospital  and  returned  to  earn  her  own  living. 
When  seen  lately  she  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
condition  in  which  she  was  for  six  weeks  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion, being  healthy,  vigorous,  and  cheerful. 

Mr.  O'Callagiian  said  the  operation  described  by  Mr.  Bar- 
ton was  not  Battey's,  but  Mr.  Lawson  Tail's.  Battey  had  sim- 
ply removed  the  ovaries,  but  Tait  removed  the  ovaries  and  ap- 
pendages. Hence  he  asked  whetlier  or  not  Mr.  Barton  had  had 
any  skilled  gynsecologist's  opinion  on  the  case.  It  seemed  to 
him  to  be  a  typical  case  where  the  general  surgeon  had  tres- 
passed on  the  domain  of  the  gyneecologist.  The  case  was  one 
of  retroflexion  and  prolapsed  ovary.  As  to  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, from  the  history  of  the  case  there  was  not  a  symptom  of 
it.  Had  there  been  any,  there  should  have  been  considerable 
adhesions,  with  hysterical  and  almost  maniacal  symptoms.  So 
far  as  he  could  judge,  Mr.  Barton's  case  bad  not  been  success- 
ful. 

Dr.  Frederick  Kidd  did  not  gather  from  the  paper  that 
there  had  been  any  examination  per  vaginam.  In  his  opinion, 
any  appreciable  enlargement  of  the  ovary  could  be  discovered 
by  a  manual  examination.  All  the  pain  seemed  to  be  developed 
on  the  left  side,  and  yet  the  right  ovary  was  more  affected  than 
the  left.  He  asked  how  was  it  that  there  were  none  of  the  sub- 
jective symptoms  on  the  right? 

Mr.  Myles  said  gynaicologists  regarded  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity as  their  own  exclusive  fertile  pasture,  but,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  equally  competent  to  the  ordinary  surgeon  of  moderate  ex- 
perience and  skill  to  open  the  abdomen  of  a  male  or  a  female. 
When  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  in  his  violent  criticism,  complained 
that  the  gynaecological  area  had  been  unjustifiably  intruded 
upon,  he  asked  what  that  gentleman  meant  by  a  prolapsed 
ovary,  and  where  was  it  prolapsed  to,  and  what  did  it  do  when 
it  got  there?  During  his  experience  in  the  anatomical  schools 
he  had  never  seen  an  ovary  that  di<l  not  lie  as  low  as  pos- 
sible in  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis.  However,  regarding  the  op- 
eration itself,  were  tliey  to  assume  that  every  young  woman 
who  suffered  from  hysterical  symptoms  was  to  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  reproducing  her  species?  To  destroy  the  highest 
physiological  functions  of  a  woman  was  an  operation  that 
should  not  be  lightly  imderfaken.  He  asked  if  Mr.  Barton  had 
impressed  upon  the  girl,  who  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  when 
her  ovaries  were  most  active,  what  the  result  must  be. 

Mr.  TnoRNLEY  Stoker  said  Mr.  Barton  had  not  impressed 
upon  his  mind  that  the  case  was  one  of  such  extreme  gravity  as 
would  justify  the  operation,  which  would  be  warranted  only  if 
her  condition  was  such  that  life  was  either  threatened  or  had 
become  intolerable  by  suffering. 

Dr.  Patteson  regarded  the  diagnosis  as  inadequate  to  indi- 
cate operative  procedure,  the  left  ovary  being  the  seat  of  all 
the  symptoms,  though  the  right  proved  to  he  more  enlarged  and 
more  diseased.  But  there  was  no  adhesion,  or  inly  such  .'■light 
evidence  of  inflammation  that  the  operation  might  have  been 
postponed.  The  microsi;<>pical  appearances  <lid  not  point  to 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  ovary,  if  there  was  any,  because  he 
had  yet  to  learn  that  a  few  dilated  ves>els  and  scattered  groups 
of  leucocytes  evidenced  the  pathological  changes  that  would 
occur  in  chronic  iuflammatinn. 

The  President  said  that,  the  woman  being  in  great  pain  and 
her  life  in  imminent  danger,  the  operation  was  simply  done  to 
save  her  life;  and  under  such  circumstances,  where  the  woman 
could  not  have  lived,  there  were  few  hospital  surgeons  who 
would  hesitate  to  remove  both  ovaries. 

Mr.  Barton  replied  that  he  blamed  himself  to  some  extent 
for  the  adverse  criticism  in  not  having  made  clear  the  fact  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues  and  himself,  the  girl  was  dying 
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of  long-continued  disease— disease  producing  constant  vomiting, 
extreme  exhaustion,  and  intolerable  sufiFering,  so  lowering  that 
she  must  soon  have  passed  into  a  condition  practically  incura- 
ble. The  serious  character  of  the  operation  he  did  not  at  all 
blink,  nor  did  he  suggest  or  think  that  it  should  be  lightly  un- 
dertaken. So  far  as  could  be  done,  he  hnd  explained  the  nature 
of  the  operation  to  the  patient,  and  she  had  deliberately  assented 
to  it.  Moreover,  having  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  her  physical  condition  was  such  that  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  community  if  her  breed  were  propagated. 
He  disagreed  with  Dr.  O'Callaghan's  view  that  a  general  sur- 
geon should  not  intrude  into  the  obstetrical  domain,  or  that 
there  should  be  such  an  artificial  barrier  in  surgical  science  that 
where  disease  developed  in  the  rectum  it  was  a  case  for  the 
general  surgeon,  but  at  the  other  side  of  the  septum  of  the 
vagina  it  was  a  case  for  the  obstetrician.  Indeed,  he  main- 
tained that  an  experienced  surgeon  skilled  in  manual  opera- 
tions was  more  fitted  to  carry  out  such  an  operation  successfully 
than  a  gentleman  trained  in  gynsecological  science  without 
practical  experience  of  oi)erative  surgery.  But  in  this  case  he 
had  had  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Purefoy's  opinion  that  there  was  no 
retroflexion  of  the  uterus.  Before  he  operated  he  had  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  inflammation,  and  the 
sequel  showed  he  was  right,  as  Dr.  Bewley's  report  demon- 
strated— even  that  there  was  chronic  inflammatory  action.  He 
was  gratified  to  say  that  the  ease  was  more  successful  than 
some  of  his  critics  seemed  to  think.  From  being  reduced  to 
the  last  stage  of  emaciation,  snft'ering  constant  pain,  and  being 
bed-ridden,  as  she  was  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  the  girl 
was  now,  as  the  result  of  the  operation,  restored  to  health  and 
strength,  capable  of  performing  the  functions  of  a  domestic  serv- 
ant, as  she  had  been  doing  for  months,  without  any  hysterical 
nonsense  about  her,  and  with  a  fair  prospect  before  her,  though 
she  would  have  to  forego  married  happiness. 


ROYAL   ACADEMY   OF    MEDICINE    IN    IRELAND. 

SECTION    IN    iVIEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Deeemher  IS,  1S89. 
Dr.  Jame.s  Little  in  the  Chair. 

Extra-pleural  Abscess  simulating  Empyema.— Dr.  Wal- 

TEK  S.MiTU  related  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  aged  thirty  years, 
who  consulted  him  October  20,  1888,  for  a  severe  pain  in  the 
right  side,  attended  with  pyrexia  and  gener.al  ill-health.  The 
pain  had  suddenly  set  in  six  weeks  previously.  The  physical 
signs  seemed  to  indicate  a  right  pleural  effusion,  and  there  was 
marked  tenderness  along  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs.  Pus  w,as 
detected  by  hypodermic  puncture,  and  when  the  abscess  was 
opened  about  a  pint  of  foetid,  sanious  pus  escaped,  and  necrosis 
of  the  rib  was  found  to  exist.  Notwithstanding  free  drainage 
and  careful  dressings,  the  foul  discharge  persisted,  the  abscess 
cavity  extended  downward,  hectic  fever  was  established,  and 
the  patient  sank  at  the  end  of  three  months.  The  post-mortem 
examination  disclosed  an  enormous  gangrenous  cavity  in  the 
wall  of  the  thorax,  fragments  of  several  necrosed  ribs  from  the 
seventh  rib  downward  projecting  externally.  Righi  lung  par- 
tially adherent;  no  fluid  in  either  pleural  sac.  Heart  and  peri- 
cardium healthy.  The  abscess  had  further  destroyed  the  right 
half  of  the  diaphragm,  and  had  extended  downward  in  the  ab- 
dominal wall  to  a  considerable  distance.  Its  cavity  was 
bounded  by  the  pleura  above,  in  front  by  the  abdominal  skin, 
and  posteriorly  by  the  liver,  colon,  and  right  rectus  abdominis 
muscle,  which  was  black  and  soft.  The  colon  was  adherent  to 
the  liver.  The  abdominal  viscera  were  healthy,  and  there  was 
no  diffuse  peritonitis. 


The  Chairman  said  lie  had,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Smith, 
seen  the  case  in  question  at  an  early  period  of  the  patient's  ill- 
ness. The  structure  over  one  of  the  ribs  was  slightly  swollen, 
and,  there  being  very  distinct  tenderness  on  pressure,  he  con- 
cluded that  there  was  disease  of  the  rib  itself — disease  perhaps 
of  only  one  ril)  then.  He  doubted  that  the  diagnosis  could  have 
been  more  precise  and  accurate  than  Dr.  Smith  had  made. 

Dr.  .John  William  Moore  desired  more  information  as  to 
the  distribution  of  the  dullness  on  percussion  over  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  because  in  the  text-books  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  the  arched  dullness  on  percussion,  due  to 
the  liver  being  displaced  upward,  and  the  very  horizontal  line 
caused  by  any  form  of  fluid  eflTusion  into  the  pleura.  Dr.  Smith 
had  not  indicated  whether  the  dullness  on  percussion  changed 
with  the  position  of  the  patient — a  circumstance  which  was  a 
recognized  factor  in  the  diagnosis  of  intrapleural  effusion.  The 
free  evacuation  given  to  the  contents  of  the  ftetid  abscess  by  the 
drainage-tube  might  account  for  the  intact  nature  of  the  skin. 
It  was  only  when  there  was  pressure  that  the  skin  began  to  un- 
dergo inflammation,  shown  by  the  oedema  and  discoloration. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Hates  remarked  that,  though  in  ordinary  cases  of 
pleurisy  with  eft'tision  the  line  of  dullness  was  to  some  extent 
horizontal,  yet  in  those  of  people  lying  for  some  time  in  bed, 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  pleuritis,  a  certain  amount  of  adhe- 
sion took  place  round  the  edges  of  the  pleura,  and  the  fluid 
became  encysted,  so  that  the  position  did  not  afford  much 
assistance  in  diagnosis,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  rather  illu- 
sory. 

The  Chairman  considered  it  would  have  been  worth  while 
to  take  the  three  ribs  away,  having  regard  to  the  good  results 
which  he  had  himself  several  times  observed  from  the  removal 
of  ribs  in  empyema;  but,  of  course,  he  could  only  say  now,  in 
the  light  of  the  post-mortem  examination,  what  might  have 
been  done. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  reply,  said  that  the  dullness  extended  poste- 
riorly to  the  level  of  the  anale  of  the  scapula  and  anteriorly  to 
that  of  the  lower  border  of  the  fifth  rib.  He  regretted  that 
the  bolder  course  had  not  been  adopted,  not  because  it  would 
certainly  have  saved  the  patient's  life,  but  it  might  have  aftorded 
a  better  chance  of  recovery.  Two  reasons  had  deterred  him 
from  taking  that  course — namely,  uncertainty  as  to  the  seat  of 
the  abscess,  and  the  fear  arising  from  the  foetid,  gangrenous 
nature  of  the  discharge,  that  any  excision  of  the  ribs  would  be 
a  certain  avenue  to  scptictemia. 

Case  of  Empyema  treated  by  the  Radical  Method.— 
Dr.  Hayes  read  notes  of  a  case  of  empyema  treated  by  radical 
method.  The  patient,  who  had  been  shown  at  the  last  meeting 
of  this  Section,  was  a  constabulary  recruit,  and  the  speaker  men- 
tioned the  comparative  frequency  with  which  large  effusions 
occurred  in  these  men,  often  coming  on  without  pain  or  other 
usual  symptoms.  The  case  recorded  was  suspected  to  be  tuber- 
cular, there  being  severe  hectic  and  wasting,  but  no  tubercular 
bacilli  could  be  detected  in  the  sputum.  The  fluid  liad  remained 
serous  for  three  months,  and  then  became  iiurulent.  When  a 
free  incision  was  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton  the  patient  at  once 
improved,  lost  his  fever,  gained  weight,  and  was  now  quite 
convalescent. 

Fleet-Surgeon  fkhenoh  Mullen  said,  as  to  the  frequency  of 
pleuritic  effusions  in  Irish  constabulary  recruits,  he  had  not 
found  any  undue  proportion  in  recruits  in  the  navy  and  the 
Royal  Marines,  of  whom  he  had  had  an  extensive  experience, 
and  yot  the  training  which  they  must  undergo  was  at  least  as 
severe  as  that  of  the  constabulary  recruits.  No  doubt  it  might 
be  that  the  extensive  motions  to  develop  the  chest  muscles 
might  have  some  effect  in  generating  the  disease.  He  asked 
why  Dr.  Hayes  did  not  tap  his  case  while  in  the  first  stage  of 
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pleuritic  effusion,  instead  of  waiting  till  it  had  taken  on  suppu- 
ration. Where  he  found  ordinary  medical  treatment  fail,  and 
the  case  became  in  a  measure  chronic,  he  aspirated  with  con- 
siderable success.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  more  than  one 
opening.     He  had  found  an  oakum  pad  useful. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Heuston  said  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  of 
empyema  he  did  not  consider  an  incision  necessary,  but  in 
those  in  which  it  was  necessary  it  was  of  prime  importance  that 
the  proper  place  should  be  selected.  Many  of  the  text-books 
indicated  the  fifth  or  sixth  intercostal  space,  mid-axillary  line 
or  thereabouts,  as  the  proper  position;  but,  in  his  opinion,  that 
was  bad  surgery,  as  free  drainage  would  be  impossible.  The 
patient  would  not  lie  on  the  wounded  side,  and  there  would  re- 
main below  the  wouud  a  cavity  in  which  pus  would  collect  and 
probably  decompose.  He  preferred  to  make  the  incision  in  the 
scapular  line  or  posterior  to  it.  as  low  down  as  possible,  select- 
ing the  eighlh  intercostal,  but  keeping  above  the  diaphragmatic 
attachment  to  the  ribs,  this  being  the  most  dependent  position 
and  allowing  the  most  satisfactory  drainage.  Next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  place  of  incision  was  the  necessity  of  having  free 
drainage  for  a  lengthened  period.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Hayes 
in  thinking  that  irrigation  should  be  only  used  when  necessary, 
instead  of  as  a  regular  means  of  treatment;  but  he  did  not  find 
a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  which  Dr.  Hayes  used,  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  He  had  tried  and  he  preferred  permanganate  of 
potassium  or  a  solution  of  boric  acid.  The  question  of  removal 
of  ribs  depended  on  the  particular  case.  If  the  lung  was  col- 
lapsed in  chronic  cases  and  would  not  expand,  and  the  pus  had 
been  there  for  a  lengthened  period,  he  did  not  see  how  the  cav- 
ity would  close  unless  the  chest  was  allowed  to  collapse  by  the 
removal  of  one  or  more  of  the  ribs. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Foot  suggested  that  the  case  was  one  of  empye- 
ma from  conversion,  and  that  repeated  examinations  with  the 
hypodermic  syringe  had  turned  what  was  a  serous  etFuiion  into 
a  purulent  one.  Unless  the  syringe  was  made  aseptic  it  wouhl 
be  difficult  to  show  that  that  was  not  the  result,  coupled  with 
the  admis^iion  of  air.  In  the  treatment  of  pleural  effusion  he 
had  been  taught  that  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  death  before  resorting  to  a  surgical  operation.  What 
he  did  in  such  cases  was  to  draw  off  the  pus  with  an  aspirator, 
wash  out  the  pleura,  using  a  warm  solution  of  iodine,  but  never 
anything  else,  unless  foetor  arose  as  the  indication  for  special 
treatment.  The  cases  of  excision  of  the  ribs  he  had  seen  had 
generally  proved  fatal  by  py.-eraia. 

Dr.  Pattkson  thought  there  was  too  great  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  surgeons  to  rush  in  and  open  the  pleural  cavity  with 
a  knife  and  stick  in  a  drainage-tube  as  big  as  his  thumb.  One 
of  the  largest  cases  of  pleural  effusion  he  had  seen  was  cured  by 
a  single  aspiration.  As  regards  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
ribs,  a  great  many  patients  got  well  after  drainage  without  such 
a  course,  but  a  great  many  others  did  not  get  well.  The  healing 
took  place  by  the  union  oradhe.-ion  of  two  granulating  surfaces. 
Surgical  interference  was  no  doubt  beneficial  in  those  cases 
where  tlie  lung  had  undergone  such  serious  changes  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  expanding. 

Dr.  Smith  concurred  in  Dr.  Patteson's  view  of  the  pathology 
of  healing.  It  was  only  comparatively  recently  that  reasonable 
views  of  treatment  prevailed.  Billroth,  one  of  the  best  authori. 
ties  in  Europe,  had  recorded  a  series  of  cases  which  he  had 
treated,  and  the  result  of  his  experience  was  unfavorable  to  the 
radical  cure.  The  empyema  cavity  had  three  sides,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  close  it  except  these  met  either  by  the  expansion  of 
the  lung,  or  by  the  falling  in  of  the  chest,  or  by  the  rising  of  the 
diaphragm.  There  must  always  be  a  large  margin  of  unsuccess- 
ful cases  of  empyema.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  first 
who  taught  the  profession  to  deal  differently  with  those  cases 


was  not  a  surgeon  but  a  physician— the  celebrated  Dr.  Trous- 
seau, of  Paris,  who  popularized  paracentesis  of  the  chest.  Sim- 
ple aspiration  would  cure  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  purulent 
collection  in  the  pleura,  and  it  was  not  a  waste  of  time,  there- 
fore, to  aspirate  before  ,proceeding  to  the  so-called  radical 
method. 

Dr.  DoTLE  believed  that  one  of  the  most  important  physical 
signs  in  the  recognition  of  pleuritic  effusion  was  the  tactile  sen- 
sation by  the  finger  on  percussion.  In  his  own  cases  he  always 
took  antiseptic  precautions  when  "tapping"  the  chest. 

The  Chairman  entertained  no  doubt  that  under  the  new 
method  there  were  more  recoveries  than  under  the  old,  and 
that  the  additional  surgical  means  of  rescuing  patients  from 
death,  immediate  or  remote,  placed  the  physician  in  a  better 
position  than  ever.  The  ditficulty  was  to  hit  the  proper  medium 
— neither  to  be  too  timid  on  the  one  hand  nor  too  rash  and 
eager  on  the  other.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the 
truth  of  Dr.  Foot's  criticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  punct- 
ures converting  the  serous  into  purulent  effusion,  nobody  could 
be  too  cautious  in  introducing  even  a  small  needle  of  a  syringe 
into  the  pleural  sac.  He  never  did  so  himself  without  heating 
the  needle  in  a  spirit  lamp  and  afterward  anointing  it  with  car- 
bolic oil,  and  he  always  used  a  fresh  needle.  It  was  not  desir- 
able to  introduce  a  needle  into  the  chest  more  frequently  than 
could  be  avoided  ;  but  he  had  to  reproach  himself  more  for  ab- 
staining rather  than  using  it  too  frequently,  as  he  believed  that 
with  proper  precautions  it  could  be  used  without  danger. 

Dr.  Hayes,  replying,  .said  that  he  always  employed  tapping 
where  he  considered  it  would  be  sufficient,  and  he  was  scrupu- 
lously careful  about  the  condition  of  the  aspirator  and  of  the 
needle  in  making  diagnostic  punctures.  But  he  drew  the  line 
at  the  scalpel,  and  felt  it  right,  where  it  came  to  the  use  of 
the  knife,  to  call  in  an  operating  surgeon.  His  action  in  con- 
nection with  the  case  in  question  had  nothing  to  do  with 
producing  the  purulent  effusion.  As  regards  the  naval  and 
marine  recruits  being  more  impervious  to  the  disease  than 
constabulary,  perhaps  the  explanation  was  that  the  naval  re- 
cruits were  drawn  more  from  the  tougher  toilers  of  the  towns. 
He  did  not  tap  in  the  early  stage  of  the  case,  the  effusion  was 
so  small,  and  the  fluid,  being  considerably  diffused,  was  not 
causing  pressure  on  the  liver  so  as  to  call  for  surgical  inter- 
ference. Save  in  an  exceptional  case,  he  never  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  more  than  one  opening.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Heuston's  excellent  remark  that  the  incision  should  be  made  as 
far  back  and  low  down  as  possible.  Mr.  Heuston,  Dr.  Smith, 
and  Dr.  Patteson  were  rightly  agreed  as  to  the  method  by  which 
the  cavities  healed  up  and  became  obliterated.  Where  healing 
would  be  assisted  by  excision  of  the  rib  it  ought  to  be  done  to 
promote  rapid  cure.  In  one  of  the  largest  cases  which  he  had 
tapped  the  pus  had  never  again  appeared,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  over  and  over  again  he  tapped 
purulent  effusions  with  disappointment — he  had  ultimately  to 
adopt  the  radical  treatment. 


§ook  llotrtes. 

The  Treatment  of  Internal  Derangements  of  the  Knee  Joint  hy 
Operation.  By  Hekbeht  William  Allinqham,  F.  R.  0.  S., 
Surgeon  to  the  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  etc.  Lon- 
don :  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  1889.  Pp.  viii-16.5. 
Within  the  past  few  years  the  subject  of  internal  derange- 
ments of  the  knee  joint  has  received  much  attention  at  the  hands 
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of  surgeons,  and  this  volume  is  a  record  of  the  author's  own  ex- 
perience, together  with  thiit  of  other  English  surgeons,  in  tlie 
operative  treatment  of  this  very  painful  and  troublesome  affec- 
tion. In  the  first  cliapter  the  anatomy  of  the  external  and  in- 
ternal semilunar  cartilages  is  considered,  as  they  are  most  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble;  the  pathological 
conditions  found  within  the  joint,  the  causes  of  these  displace- 
ments, and  the  general  symptoms  and  diagnoses  of  each  variety 
are  enlarged  upon. 

From  a  study  of  the  twenty-four  cases  forming  the  basis  of 
the  pathological  portion  of  this  chapter  he  draws  tlie  following 
deductions:  1.  The  internal  or  external  semilunar  cartilages  may 
be  torn  away  from  their  {a)  anterior  attachment,  (J)  posterior 
attachment,   (c)  coronary  ligaments,    {d)    coronary  ligaments 
and   anterior  attachment,  («)  coronary  ligaments  and  posterior 
attachment.    2.  All  or  some  of  the  attachments  of  the  semilunar 
cartilages  may  have  been  stretched  or  partially  ruptured.  .  .  . 
3.  Split  cartilages,  the  cartilage  being  split  in  the  middle,  or 
separated  into  ribbons.     In  the  second  chapter  the  treatment 
of  the  conditions  described  in  the  first  is  considered  both  as 
to  acute  and  chronic  cases.     In  regard  to  the  former,  rules  are 
laid  down  for  the  various  movements  and  manipulations  in  the 
reduction  of  the  various  displacements;  but  it  is  to  the  chronic 
class  that  most  space  is  devoted.     In  most  cases  he  strongly 
recommends  an  operation.     He  does  not  think  an  operation 
justitiable  when  there  is  any  synovitis,  and  in  all  cases  he  ad- 
vises that  the  patient  should  spend  a  few  days  in  bed  prior  to 
the  operation.     For  anatomical  and  surgical  reasons  he  opens 
the  joint  by  "an  incision  in  the  parallel  axis  of  the  leg,  and  on 
a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  patella,  and  extending  it  down 
to  about  an  inch   below   the  head  of  the  tibia.     This  incision 
should  be  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from   the  border  of  the 
patella."     The  anatomical  reason  is  that,  in  entering  the  joint 
at    the    point    named,    no    muscular    tissue    is    divided    and 
not    much    fat    is    encountered.     By  a  transverse  incision  on 
a  level   of  the  affected    cartilage,  much    fat   is    found  before 
the   synovial   membrane   is    reached,  and    the   joint  can   not 
be  ii8  easily  examined.     One  of   the  surgical  reasons  is  that 
the   synovial    membrane    can    be    easily   picked    up   and    in- 
cluded in  the  sutures  which  pass  from  the  skin  through  the 
synovial  membrane,  thus  bringing  the  two  surfaces  of  the  mem- 
brane into  apposition,  as  in  the  suturing  of  abdominal  sections. 
In  Chapter  III,  "  cases  in  which  the  semilumar  cartilages  have 
been  operated  upon  "  are  recorded  in  detail — first,  those  in  which 
the  cartilages,  or  portions  of  them,  have  been  removed;  sec- 
ondly, those  cases  in  which  they  have  been  sutured  to  the  head 
of  the  tibia.     Of  these  two  classes  there  are  twenty-one  cases, 
and  they  have  all  terminated  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner, 
although  various  modes  of  operating  were  adopted  in  many  of 
them.     In  Chapter  IV  the  author  states  that  he  enters  upon 
ground  which  has  been  hitherto  untrodden,  for  nowhere  in  the 
literature  of  the  knee  joint  has  he  been  able  to  find  any  cases 
bearing  upon  the  ligainenta  alaria  as  the  canse  of  internal  de- 
rangements of  the  knee  joint.     After  drawing  attention  to  the 
anatomy  of  these  parts,  he  records  two  cases  in  which  an  en- 
larged or  detached  ligamentum   ahire  was  the  cause  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  patients  to  use  their  limbs,  and   the  removal  or 
suturing  of  this  ligament  restored  such  limbs  to  their  former 
usefulness.     Chapter  V  is  devoted  to  loose  cartilages,  peduncu- 
hited  cartilages,  and   to  villous  or  hypertrophied  fringes,  and 
Chapter  VI  to  hydrops  articuli.     The  volume  which  we  have 
now  so  briefly  noticed  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  hitherto 
little  understood  subject.     It  is  practical,  well  written,  and  well 
illustrated,  and  Mr.  Allingham  has  placed  the  profession  under 
great  obligations  for  his  contributions  to  this  very  important 
and  interesting  sulyect. 
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By  CHARLES   STEDMAN   BULL.  M.  D. 

Contribution  to  the  Pathology  of  the  Acoustic  Nerve. — Gradenigo 
(Ann.  des  mal.  de  I'oreille  et  du  larynx,  .July,  1889)  concludes  that  in 
endocranial  diseases  which  are  accompanied  by  increase  of  vascular 
pressure  and  optic  neuritis  (papillitis),  a  lymjihatic  stasis  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  acoustic  nerve,  which  is  only  revealed  by  an  increase  in 
the  electric  excitability  of  the  nerve.  The  circulatory  and  nutritive 
modifications  of  the  acoustic  nerve  may  easily  excite  electric  reaction 
of  the  nerve  itself. 

Noxious  Effects  on  Audition  by  the  Telephone. — Gell6  (Ann.  des 
mal.  de  Torcille  et  du  larynx,  .Tuly,  1889)  has  noticed  several  times  the 
unpleasant  effects  of  the  telephone  on  hearing.  He  considers  that 
these  effects  are  due  sometimes  to  the  telephonic  sounds  themselves, 
and  sometimes  to  fatigue  due  to  the  necessary  attention  paid  to  this 
particular  method  of  trausmitting  sonorous  impressions.  In  all  cases 
we  must  admit  the  existence  of  a  certain  nervous  predisposition,  and 
pcrliaiis  also  a  pro-i'\istiii;4  pathological  condilion. 

Contribution  to  the  Physiology  of  the  Soft  Palate. — .loachim  (Arch, 
of  Otol.,  xviii,  ;i,  4)  has  observed  that  when  a  patient  phonates,  the 
elevation  of  the  soft  palate  first  occurs  at  its  place  of  insertion.  The 
soft  palate  is  raised  entire,  but  as  the  posterior  parts  have  to  go  over  a 
greater  distance,  the  elevation  appears  wave-like.  The  intumescence 
'  of  the  levator  palati  increases  during  this  process,  and  crowds  between 
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the  lips  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  During  phonation  the  mouths  of 
both  Eustachian  tubes  face  each  other.  .Joacliim  concludes  that  the 
tube  opens  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  In  the  position  of  rest  the 
lips  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube  are  in  contact  in  their  whole  extent,  and 
the  cleft  is  turned  forward.  When  the  soft  palate  has  reached  its 
highest  point,  it  lies  more  or  less  close  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  and  above  the  level  of  the  hard  palate,  remains  in  that  posi- 
tion without  any  perceptible  motion  during  phonation,  and  sinks  en- 
tirely back  to  its  place  of  rest  at  the  cessation  of  speech.  The  greatest 
elevation  of  the  soft  palate  is  produced  in  the  vowels  by  u  ;  i,  o,  e,  and 
II  following  in  the  order  named.  In  the  pronunciation  of  vowels  with 
succeeding  or  preceding  consonants,  the  line  ascends  without  interrup- 
tion to  the  summit,  and  falls  straightway  in  the  same  manner.  The 
pronunciation  of  words  with  many  vowels  produces  a  curve,  with  an 
irregtdar  upper  line ;  when,  however,  ni  or  n  is  present  in  a  word,  the 
soft  palate  falls  almost  to  the  places  corresponding  to  those  conso- 
nants. Deglutition  produces  an  elevation  of  the  soft  palate  above  the 
height  of  phonation.  Coughing  produces  a  curve  similar  to  that  of  the 
letter  t.  Attempts  at  snoring  formed  an  excursion  somewhat  less  than 
coughing.  Retching  caused  the  highest  excursion  of  the  soft  palate 
ever  noticed.  A  marked  negative  excursion  (sinking  below  the  place 
of  rest)  has  been  noticed  during  sighing.  Joachim  concludes  that  the 
soft  palate  influences  speech  only  by  separating  the  mouth  from  the 
nasal  cavity  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  speech,  and 
that  the  loss  of  the  nose  does  not  impair  its  function  as  a  resonance 
box. 

Case  of  Cerebellar  Abscess  due  to  Ear  Disease,  with  a  Successful 
Operation. — Macewen  (Arch,  of  Otol.,  xviii,  3)  reports  a  case  of  this 
kind  occurring  in  a  young  man,  aged  seventeen,  who  had  suffered  for 
twelve  years  from  purulent  disease  of  the  left  middle  ear.  When  Mac- 
ewen s;iw  him  he  was  unconscious,  had  an  extremely  weak  and  slow 
pulse,  and  tlie  respiration  was  reduced  to  ten  per  minute.  There  was 
marked  optic  neuritis.  A  sinus  existed  behind  the  auricle.  Macewen 
perforated  the  cortex  of  the  mastoid  by  means  of  a  burr  propelled  by  a 
dental  engine,  opened  into  the  antrum,  and  cleared  out  caseous  looking 
matter.  He  then  exposed  the  lateral  sinus,  on  which  he  found  granu- 
lation tissue.  With  the  same  burr  the  bone  was  then  perforated  far- 
ther back  than  the  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus,  and,  on  reaching  and 
cutting  through  the  membranes  over  the  cerebellum,  a  quantity  of  pus 
escaped  with  considerable  force.  Altogether  about  four  ounces  of  pus 
were  liberated  from  the  interior  of  the  cerebellum.  A  decalcified 
chicken-bone  drainage-tube  was  inserted  and  antiseptic  dressings  ap- 
plied. Immediate  improvement  took  place  in  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  pulse  and  respiration  increased  in  strength  and  rapidity, 
and  consciousness  soon  returned.  The  patient  made  an  excellent  re- 
covery within  a  month. 

Botanical  and  Clinical  Contributions  to  Otomycosis. — Siebenraann 
(Arch,  of  Otol.,  xviii,  .3,  4)  has  written  a  long  and  interesting  paper, 
which  is  very  difficult  o  abstract.  In  a  case  of  long-continued  suppu- 
ration from  the  middle  ear  following  scarlatina  he  found  a  very  small 
penicillium,  which  he  calls  Penicillium  minimum.  They  are  black  spots 
and  appear  under  the  microscope  as  groups  of  small  rounded  conidia, 
which  are  partially  budding,  and  cling  to  each  other  by  their  freshly 
germinated  tubes.  Wheu  isolated  they  appear  plainly  outlined,  color- 
less, and  also  in  thick,  dark-brown  layers.  The  delicate-branched,  col- 
orless mycelium  is  septate.  The  fruit-bearers  resemble  those  of  Pem- 
eitlinm  ghiiu-um.  In  addition,  in  each  specimen,  groups  of  crumpled, 
otherwise  round,  transparent,  brownish  cells  are  found.  Siebenmann 
has  also  met  with  Aitjiergilluji  jiidn/an.t  in  the  ear,  a  growth  which  has 
liitherto  been  unknown  to  aurists.  It  is  distinguished  from  Aspergillus 
fnmigatiut  not  only  by  the  sterigmata,  which  in  the  ripe  are  brighter 
and  much  longer,  but  also  by  the  loose  attachment  of  the  latter  in  this 
stage.  The  darkest  receptacles  have  frequently  a  naked  vertex.  The 
receptacles  and  fruit-bearers  have  a  brownish  color.  Siebenmann  be- 
lieves that  the  perithecium  of  Aspergillus  nidulans  has  been  found  be- 
fore in  the  ear,  and  that  it  is  identical  with  the  obscure  0/oni  i/ces  pur- 
imrnis  of  Wreden  and  Burnett.  Clinically  considered,  the  season  of 
the  year  appears  to  have  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  occurrence  of 
otomycosis.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  among  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age.     There  is  still  a  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  between 


authors  as  regards  the  frequency  of  otomycosis  in  general,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  cases  in  private  practice  should  be  reported  sepa- 
rately from  those  in  dispensary  practice,  since  the  frequency  of  otomy- 
cosis greatly  differs  in  the  two,  the  former  being  nearly  four  times 
greater  than  the  latter.  Siebenmann  does  not  regard  it  as  true  that 
the  country  population  suffers  more  from  otomycosis  than  the  popula- 
tion of  cities,  on  account  of  their  being  exposed  to  direct  sun  radiation, 
heat,  and  perspiration. 

A  Bare  Case  of  Auditory  Beflezes. — Steinbriigge  (Arch,  of  Otol., 
xviii,  3,  4)  reports  an  interesting  case  occurring  in  a  peasant  aged  for- 
ty-five. Fifteen  years  before,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  peculiar 
convulsive  movements,  as  the  r  suit  of  a  severe  fright.  Since  then 
these  attacks  have  occurred  repeatedly  under  the  influence  of  certain 
exciting  causes.  The  case  seemed  to  be  essentially  one  of  respiratory 
spasm  due  to  reflex  irritation  of  the  respiratory  center  in  the  medulla 
through  the  auditory  nerve.  The  acoustic  irritation  seemed  also  to  ex- 
ert a  reflex  irritation  in  the  region  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  One  very 
striking  feature  in  the  case  was  that  the  spasms  could  be  provoked  by 
musical  tones  only  and  not  by  noises.  After  a  single  hypnotization  and 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hoffmann  that  the  spasms  would  not  recur  in  the 
future,  the  attacks,  which  had  lasted  fifteen  years,  did  really  cease,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  have  not  returned.  The  patient  is  now  entirely 
insensitive  to  musical  impressions.  Anatomical  lesions  proper  may  be 
positively  excluded,  since  a  single  suggestion  sufficed  to  rid  the  patient 
of  his  attacks.  There  existed,  however,  a  chronic  diseased  condition  of 
the  peripheral  organs  of  hearing,  which  had  probably  for  some  time 
caused  a  permanent  irritative  condition  of  the  auditory  nerve  paths, 
and  had  left  a  tendency  to  nervous  disturbances  of  function.  As  a  rule, 
some  peripheric  disease  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  diseased 
reflex  processes,  but  in  addition  there  must  be  at  the  same  time  a  func- 
tional weakness  of  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the 
present  case  a  definite  irritation  of  the  auditory  nerve  within  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  could  be  conveyed  to  the  region  of  the  pneumogastric 
and  hypoglossal,  and  so  cause  the  peculiar  respiratory  spasm  and  the 
disturbance  of  speech.  The  principal  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
from  which  the  inner  portion  of  the  posterior  root  takes  its  origin,  bor- 
ders on  the  pneumogastric  nucleus  medially,  and  this  latter  again  me- 
dially on  the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal. 

The  case  seems  to  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the 
sensations  of  tone  and  of  noises  are  conducted  to  the  central  organ 
along  different  nerve  paths  ;  it  also  increases  the  probability  of  the  ex- 
istence of  separate  perceptive  organs  in  the  labyrinth.  This  would  har- 
monize much  better  with  the  observation  of  otologists,  that  changes  in 
the  hearing  power  for  speech  and  for  noises  do  not  bear  a  definite  propor- 
tion to  each  other,  than  would  the  physiological  hypothesis  which  refers 
the  perception  of  noise  im])ressions  to  the  cochlea. 

The  Improvement  in  Hearing  obtained  by  the  Action  of  Intense 
Sounds  in  Cases  of  Ceruminal  Plugs. — Kosegarten  (Arch,  of  Otol.,  xviii, 
3,  4)  has  been  investigating  the  question  whether  or  not  the  acuteness 
of  hearing,  dulled  by  disease,  could  be  raised  by  the  action  of  intense 
sounds.  The  greatest  acuteness  of  hearing  was  first  noted,  then  a 
hand-bell  rung  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  the  hearing  distance  immediate- 
ly measured,  and  after  a  lapse  of  five  to  fifteen  minutes  the  hearing 
acuteness  was  measured  again.  Among  eighty-Gve  cases  under  obser- 
vation, there  was  a  decided  improvement  after  ringing  the  bell  in  sixty- 
seven  cases,  in  fifty-two  cases  immediately  after  the  ringing,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  an  improvement  was  found  to  be  present  in  sixty-four 
cases.  In  three  cases  the  improvement,  appearing  immediately  after 
the  ringing,  disappeared  in  a  short  time,  while  in  thirty-four  cases  the 
improvement  immediately  obtained  increased  still  more.  In  twelve 
cases  the  acuteness  of  hearing  was  no  better  immediately  after  the  ring- 
ing, but  in  a  few  minutes  it  increased.  Three  times  the  hearing  dis- 
tance was  somewhat  diminished  immediately  after  the  ringing,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  it  rose  above  the  first  measurement.  The  amount  of  im- 
provement varied  extraordinarily.  In  ten  cases  of  bilateral  occlusion, 
twice  the  improvement  was  about  the  same  in  both  ears  ;  in  two  cases 
it  was  greater  in  the  better  ear ;  in  six  instances  it  was  greater  in  the 
worse  ear. 

Investigations  in  Begard  to  the  Influence  of  the  Form  of  the  Crani- 
um upon  Several  Important  Belations  of  the  Temporal  Bone. — Komer 
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(Arch,  of  Otol.,  xviii,  3, 4)  has  shown  in  a  previous  article  that  the  fatal 
intracranial  diseases  consequent  upon  caries  of  the  petrous  bone  (men- 
ingitis, sinus  phlebitis,  cerebral  aljscess)  more  frequently  occur  on  the 
right — that  is,  after  disease  of  the  right  petrous  bone — than  on  the  left 
side.  The  cause  of  this  can  only  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  transverse 
sinus,  at  its  sigmoid  flexure,  on  the  right  side,  enters  deeper  into  the 
mastoid  process  and  into  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  the  petrous  bone 
than  on  the  left  side ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  sinus  on  the  right,  as 
well  as  the  contiguous  dura  mater,  with  the  neighboring  portions  of  the 
brain,  lie  nearer  to  the  primary  focus  of  the  disease  than  on  the  left. 
Now,  if  in  brachycephali  the  transverse  sinus — without  regard  to  the 
greater  projection  on  the  right  side — is  situated  altogether  farther  for- 
ward than  in  dolichocephali,  and  if  also  the  floor  of  the  middle  cranial 
fossa  in  brachycephali  lies  deeper — that  is,  nearer  to  the  primary  focus 
of  disease — than  in  dolichocephali,  then  the  assumption  is  justified  that 
purulent  inflammations  of  the  middle  ear  and  caries  of  the  petrous  bone 
in  brachycephali  more  easily  result  in  fatal  intracranial  disease  than  in 
dolichocephali.  It  has  been  found  that  the  floor  of  the  middle  cranial 
fossa  in  dolichocephalic  skulls  lies  liigher  over  the  external  auditory 
canal  and  over  the  spina  supi:iun_Mtuii]  than  in  bracliycephalic  skulls. 

Contribution  to  the  Treatment  of  Sclerosis  of  the  Ear. — Loewenberg 
(Rev.  de  laryngclogie  et  d'otologie,  November  15,  1889)  thinks  that  in 
this  disease  all  increased  or  exaggerated  pressure,  and  especially  all 
sudden  shocks,  may,  by  irritating  the  drum,  ossicles,  and  their  attach- 
ments, increase  the  interstitial  inflammatory  process  and  cause  an  ag- 
gravation of  the  malady.  He  even  thinks  the  labyrinth  may  be  affected 
by  a  repetition  of  such  shocks.  Hence  any  form  of  inflation  of  the 
drum  cavity  should  be  employed  with  extreme  caution,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  inflation  should  be  preserved  at  the  same  time  that  the  above- 
mentioned  disadvantage  is  to  be  neutralized.  This  is  best  attained  by 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  catheter,  and  by  instructing  the  patient  to 
close  the  external  meatus  with  the  end  of  the  finger  when  inflation  is 
made,  or  by  having  both  canals  closed  by  some  third  person.  He  also 
employs  the  cold  vapor  of  iodine  mixed  with  air  for  purposes  of  in- 
flating. 

The  Anatomical  Lesions  of  the  Ear  in  Endocranial  Affections  in 
General,  and  in  the  Different  Forms  of  Meningitis. — Gradenigo  (Ann. 
des  nial.  de  I'oreille  et  ilu  larynx,  Sejitember,  1889)  draws  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  from  his  investigations  :  1.  The  different  forms  of 
meningitis  frequently  give  rise  to  inflammatory  changes  in  the  nerve 
trunks  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  pairs  in  the  internal  auditory  canal, 
such  as  hiemorrhages  and  masses  of  purulent  infiltration,  due  to  propa- 
gation of  the  infectious  agent  along  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  auditory  canal  these  changes  are  rather  localized 
in  the  intervaginal  space  and  in  the  interfascicular  framework  of  the 
connective  tissue.  At  the  bottom  of  the  auditory  canal  the  two  nerves 
appear  differently ;  in  the  facial  nerve  the  exudation  extends  to  the 
geniculate  ganglion  with  relative  integrity  of  the  nervous  fibrillfe ;  in 
the  auditory  nerve  the  haemorrhagic  and  purulent  exudation  enters  the 
nervous  fibrilliB,  compresses  and  destroys  them.  Voltolini's  disease  is 
a  very  acute  neuritis  of  the  auditory  nerve  induced  by  extension  of  the 
infectious  process  from  the  meninges.  These  alterations  are  entirely 
analogous  to  those  met  with  in  other  cerebral  and  peripheral  nerves  in 
certain  acute  and  infectious  diseases,  like  diphtheria.  2.  In  endocra- 
nial diseases  accompanied  by  increase  of  pressure  and  optic  papillitis 
a  lymphatic  stasis  may  be  produced  in  the  auditory  nerve,  which  is 
only  revealed  by  an  increase  in  the  electrical  irritability  of  the  nerve. 

The  Employment  of  Camphorated  Naphthol  in  Otology. — Duniont 
(Ann.  des  niul.  de  I'oreille  et  <lu  larynx,  September,  1889)  considers 
camphorated  naplithol  supciior  as  an  antiseptic  iu  the  treatment  of 
purulent  otitis,  as  an  adjuvant  to  the  usual  means  employed.  The  so- 
lution he  advises  consists  of  100  parts  of  naphthol  to  200  of  camphor, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  auditory  canal  and  the 
tyiupanic  cavity  before  em]il()yiiig  the  solution. 

Lesions  of  the  Walls  of  the  Tympanic  Cavity. — Gelle  (Ann.  des 
mal.  de  I'oreille  et  du  larynx,  October,  1889)  draivs  the  following  con- 
clusions from  his  observations ;  The  osteo-periostitis,  so  frequently  met 
with  in  and  around  the  ear,  deserves  special  attention.  Its  point  of 
origin  is  betrayed  by  inspection  of  the  mural  portion  of  the  external 
auditory  canal.     The  signs  of  disturbance  in  the  intratympanic  circu- 


lation, primitive  or  consecutive  to  intracranial  lesions,  are  met  with  in 
this  region.  Trophic  lesions  associated  with  bulbar  diseases,  or  with 
disease  of  the  ganglion  of  Gasser  or  of  the  trigeminus,  are  also  met  with 
here.  Observations  made  in  this  region  show  the  nature  and  progress 
of  the  painful  polypoid  masses,  their  origin,  and  their  formation  by  the 
gradual  driving  back  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  osteo-periostitis  of  the 
mural  region. 

The  Employment  of  the  New  Phonograph  of  Edison  as  a  TTniversal 
Acoumeter. — Lichtwitz  (Ann.  des  mal.  de  I'oreille  et  du  larynx,  Octo- 
ber, 1889)  considers  that  the  phonograph  possesses  all  the  qualities 
which  a  good  acoumeter  should  possess,  viz.:  1.  The  acoumeter  should 
possess  the  power  of  emitting  all  the  sounds  and  noises  perceptible  to 
a  normal  ear,  especially  speech  with  all  its  inflections.  2.  It  should  be 
a  constant  source  of  sound,  so  as  to  admit  of  comparison  between  the 
auditory  acuity  of  different  patients  and  between  the  different  stages  of 
the  disease  in  the  same  patient.  .3.  It  should  be  a  uniform  apparatus, 
always  of  the  same  construction,  in  order  that  it  may  be  universally 
employed  by  aurists  of  different  countries.  4.  Its  employment  should 
be  easy,  without  occupying  too  much  time  or  space.  5.  It  should  ren- 
der possible  the  measure  of  the  acuteness  of  hearing,  not  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  ear,  but  also  'through  the  medium  of  the  cranial 
bones.  The  phonograph  is  more  easily  brought  into  use  than  any  of 
the  other  usual  methods  and  takes  less  time.  It  resembles  the  methods 
employed  by  oculists  for  testing  the  visual  acuity.  The  phonograph, 
as  at  present  constituted,  can  only  be  actually  employed  for  aerial  per- 
ception. 

The  Telephone  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear. — Lannois  (Ann.  des  mal. 
de  I'oreille  et  du  laryux,  October,  1889)  thinks  that  the  employment  of 
the  telephone  frequently  repeated  seems  to  cause  no  bad  effect  in 
healthy  ears,  but  it  is  injurious  for  ears  which  have  an  existing  lesion. 
The  symptoms  caused  by  the  continuous  use  of  the  telephone  are  loss 
of  acuteness  of  hearing  owing  to  fatigue  of  the  auditory  attention, 
tinnitus  and  divers  subjective  noises,  cephalalgia,  vertigo,  nervous  hyper- 
excitability,  and  even  transient  psychic  troubles. 

Method  for  determining  the  Mobility  and  Elasticity  of  the  Tym- 
panic Apparatus. — Loewenberg  (Ann.  des  mal.  de  I'oreille  et  du  larynx, 
November,  1889)  has  constructed  an  instrument  v»-hich  be  thinks  will 
answer  the  following  demands:  1.  To  exert  a  X-jio/ra  pressure  or  trac- 
tion upon  the  external  surface  of  the  tympanic  membrane.  2.  To 
measure  the  amount  of  yielding  of  the  tympanic  apparatus  under  this 
pressure  (mobility).  3.  To  demonstrate  whether  the  organs  thus  influ- 
enced regained  in  whole  or  in  part  their  original  position  after  the  force 
had  ceased  to  act.  The  instrument  consists  of  the  cylinder  of  a  glass 
syringe  divided  into  tenths  of  centimetres,  and  terminated  at  its  lower 
end  by  a  metallic  addition  armed  with  three  stop-cocks.  One  stop-cock 
opens  and  closes  the  communication  between  the  interior  of  the  instru- 
ment and  the  atmosphere.  One  regulates  the  communication  between 
a  mercurial  manometer  and  the  atmosphere.  One  establishes  a  com- 
munication between  the  body  of  the  apparatus  and  a  rubber  tube  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  the  metallic  addition,  and  which  is  to  be  inserted 
into  the  external  auditory  canal  by  means  of  a  rubber  .stopper.  The 
latter  is  pierced  by  a  hole  throughout  its  length,  and  puts  the  interior 
of  the  auditory  canal  in  communication  with  that  of  the  instrument. 
The  manometer  is  divided  into  millimetres,  and  can  measure  very  feeble 
oscillations.  The  syringe  and  the  manometer  are  fixed  on  a  board. 
which  ends  at  the  bottom  in  a  solid  foot. 
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Tenth  International  Medical  Congress,  Berlin,  1890. — The  follow- 
ing announcement  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Berlin  Congress  has 
been  received : 

Rcqidatiom  and  Prnpranime. — 1.  The  Tenth  International  Medical 
Congress  will  be  opened  in  Berlin  on  Monday,  August  4,  1890,  and  will 
be  closed  on  Saturday,  August  9th. 


Jan.  25,  1890.] 
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II.  The  congress  shall  consist  of  legally  qualified  medical  men  who 
have  inscribed  themselves  as  members  and  have  paid  for  their  card  of 
membership.  Other  men  of  science  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
work  of  the  congress  may  be  admitted  as  extraordinary  members. 

Those  who  take  part  in  the  congress  shall  pay  a  subscription  of  20 
marks  (one  pound  sterling  or  $5)  on  bemg  enrolled  as  members.  For 
this  sum  they  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  The  enrollment  shall  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
gress. Gentlemen  may,  however,  be  enrolled  as  members  by  sending 
the  amount  of  the  subscription  to  the  treasurer,*  with  their  name,  pro- 
fessional status,  and  residence  appended. 

III.  The  object  of  the  congress  is  an  exclusively  scientific  one. 

IV.  The  work  of  the  congress  will  be  discharged  by  eighteen  differ- 
ent sections.  The  members  shall  declare  upon  enrollment  to  which 
section  or  sections  they  intend  more  particularly  to  attach  them- 
selves. 

V.  The  Committee  of  Organization  shall,  at  the  opening  sitting  of 
the  congress,  suggest  the  election  of  a  definite  committee  (or  bureau) 
which  shall  consist  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  and  of  a  num- 
ber— as  yet  undetermined — of  honorary  presidents  and  secretaries. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  each  section  a  president  and  certain  number 
of  honorary  presidents  shall  be  elected :  these  latter  shall  conduct  the 
business  of  the  sections  in  turn  with  the  presidents. 

On  account  of  the  different  languages  employed,  a  suitable  number 
of  secretaries  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  foreign  members.  The 
duties  of  the  foreign  secretaries  shall  be  confined  to  the  sittings  of  the 
congress. 

After  the  termination  of  the  congress  the  editing  of  the  Transac- 
tions shall  be  carried  out  by  a  committee  specially  appointed  for  this 
purpose. 

VI.  The  congress  will  assemble  daily,  either  for  a  general  meeting 
or  for  the  labors  of  the  different  sections. 

The  general  meetings  will  be  held  between  1 1  and  2  o'clock.  Three 
such  meetings  will  take  place. 

The  time  for  the  sittings  of  the  various  sections  will  be  fixed  by  the 
special  committee  of  each  section,  it  being  understood,  however,  that 
no  such  sittings  are  to  take  place  during  the  hours  allotted  to  the  gen- 
eral meetings. 

Joint  sittings  of  two  or  more  sections  may  be  held,  provided  that 
the  bureau  of  the  congress  can  offer  suitable  rooms  for  such  sittings. 

VII.  The  general  meetings  shall  be  devoted  to  (a)  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  work  and  general  management  of  the  congress  ;  (j8) 
speeches  and  communications  of  general  interest. 

VIII.  Addresses  in  the  general  sittings,  as  well  as  in  any  extraor- 
dinary meetings  which  may  be  determined  upon,  can  only  be  given  by 
those  who  have  been  specially  requested  by  the  Committee  of  Organi- 
zation. 

Proposals  relative  to  the  future  management  of  the  congress  must 
be  announced  to  the  Committee  of  Organization  before  July  1,  1890. 
The  committee  shall  decide  whether  these  proposals  are  suitable  to  be 
introduced  for  discussion. 

IX.  In  the  sittings  of  the  sections,  questions  and  problems  will  be 
discussed  which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  special  committees  of 
organization.  The  communications  of  those  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  report  on  a  subject  shall  form  the  basis  of  discussion.  As 
far  as  time  allows,  other  communications  or  proposals,  proceeding  from 
members  and  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  of  Organization,  may  also  be 
introduced  for  discussion.  The  bureau  of  each  section  decides  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  such  offered  communications,  and  as  to  the  order  in 
which  they  shall  come  before  the  meeting,  always  provided  that  this 
point  has  not  been  already  determined  in  the  sitting  itself  by  a  decree 
of  the  section.     Scientific  questions  shall  not  be  put  to  the  vote. 

X.  Introductory  addresses  in  the  sections  must  as  a  rule  not  exceed 
tmenty  minutes  in  lenc/lh.  In  the  discussions  no  more  than  to^  minulen 
are  allowed  to  each  speaker. 

XI.  All  addresses  and  papers  in  the  general  and  sectional  meetings 
must  be  handed  over  to  the  secretaries,  in  writing,  before  the  end  of  the 


*  Treasurer's  address :  Dr.  M.  Bartels,  Berlin  S.  W.,  Leipzigerstrasse 
75.     Please  inclose  a  visiting-card. 


sitting.  The  Editorial  Committee  shall  decide  whether — and  to  what 
extent — these  written  contributions  shall  be  included  in  the  printed 
Transactions  of  the  congress.  The  members  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  discussions  will  be  requested  to  hand  over  to  the  secretaries,  beforg 
the  end  of  the  day,  in  writing,  the  substance  of  their  remarks. 

XII.  The  official  languages  of  all  the  sittings  shall  be  German, 
English,  and  French.  The  regulations,  the  programme,  and  the 
agenda  for  the  day  will  be  printed  in  all  three  languages. 

It  will,  however,  be  allowable  to  make  use  of  other  languages  than 
the  above  for  brief  remarks,  always  provided  that  one  of  the  members 
present  is  ready  to  translate  the  gist  of  such  remarks  into  one  of  the 
official  languages. 

XIII.  The  acting  president  shall  conduct  the  business  of  each  meet- 
ing according  to  the  parliamentary  rules  generally  accepted  in  delibera- 
tive assemblies. 

XIV.  Medical  students  and  other  persons,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  are  not  physicians  but  who  take  a  special  interest  in  the  work  of  a 
particular  sitting,  may  be  invited  by  the  president  or  be  allowed  to  at- 
tend the  sitting  by  special  permission. 

XV.  Communications  or  inquiries  regarding  the  business  of  sepa- 
rate sections  must  be  addressed  to  the  managing  members  thereof. 
All  other  communications  and  inquiries  must  be  directed  to  the  general 
secretary.  Dr.  Lassar,  Berlin  N.  W.,  19  Karlstrasse. 

Special  Section.^. —  Committees  of  Organization. — (The  names  which 
appear  in  Italics  are  those  of  the  managing  members.) 

i.  ^4na^omy.— Flemming,  Kiel ;  Hasse,  Breslau ;  ffertwiff,  Berlin 
W.,  Maassenstrasse  34  ;  His,  Leipsic  ;  von  Kiilliker,  Wiirzburg ;  Kupf- 
fer,  Miinchen ;  Merkel,  Gottingen ;  Schwalbe,  Strassburg ;  Wieders- 
heim,  Freiburg. 

S.  Physiology  and  Physiological  Chemistry. — Bernstein,  Halle ;  Bie- 
dermann,  Jena ;  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Berlin  W.,  Neue  Wilhclmstrasse 
15;  Heidenhain,  Breslau;  Hensen,  Kiel ;  Hiifner,  Tiibingen;  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  Strassburg ;  H.  Munk,  Berlin ;  Voit,  Miinchen. 

3.  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — Arnold,  Heidel- 
berg ;  Bollinger,  Miinchen ;  Grawitz,  Greifswald ;  Heller,  Kiel ;  Ponfick, 
Breslau ;  von  Recklinghausen,  Strassburg ;  Virchow,  Berlin  W.,  Schel- 
lingstrasse  10;  Weigert,  Frankfurt  a.  M. ;  Zenker,  Eriangen. 

4.  Pharmacology. — Binz,  Bonn ;  Bohm,  Leipsic;  Filehne,  Breslau ; 
Jaff6,  Konigsberg ;  Liehreich,  Berlin  N.  W.,  Dorotheenatrasse  34  a; 
Marme,  Gottingen ;  Penzoldt,  Eriangen ;  Schmiedeberg,  Strassburg  ; 
Hugo  Sehulz,  Greifswald. 

5.  Internal  Medicine. — Biermer,  Breslau ;  Gerhardt,  Berlin  ;  Leube, 
Wiirzburg ;  Leyden,  Berlin  W.,  Thiergartenstrasse  14 ;  Lichtheim, 
Konigsberg  ;  Liebermeister,  Tiibingen  ;  Mosler,  Greifswald  ;  Naunyn, 
Strassburg;  von  Ziemssen,  Miinchen. 

6.  Diseases  of  Children. — Baginsky,  Berlin ;  Henoch,  Berlin  W., 
Bellevuestrasse  8 ;  Heubner,  Leipsic ;  Kohts,  Strassburg ;  Krabler, 
Greifswald ;  Ranke,  Miinchen ;  Rehn,  Frankfurt  a.  M. ;  Soltmann,  Bres- 
lau; Steffen,  Stettin. 

7.  Surgery. — Bardeleben,  Berlin;  von  Bergmann,  Berlin  N.  W., 
Alexander-Ufer  1 ;  Czerny,  Heidelberg ;  Kbnig,  Gottingen ;  von  Lotz- 
beck,  Miinchen;  Schede,  Hamburg;  C.  Thiersch,  Leipsic;  Trendelen- 
burg, Bonn;  Wagner,  Konigshiitte. 

8.  Obstetrics  and  Gyiuecology. — Fritsch,  Breslau ;  Gusserow,  Berlin  ; 
Hegar,  Freiburg  ;  Hofmeyer,  Wiirzburg ;  Kaltenbaeh,  Halle ;  Lijhlein- 
Giessen ;  Martin,  Berlin  N.  W.,  Moltkestrasse  2 ;  Olshausen,  Berlin  ; 
Winckel,  Miinchen. 

9.  Neurology  and  Psychiatry. — Binswanger,  Jena  ;  Emminghaus, 
Freiburg ;  Erb,  Heidelberg  ;  Flechsig,  Leipsic ;  Fiirstner,  Heidelberg ; 
Grashey,  Miinchen  ;  Hitzig,  Halle  ;  Jolly,  Strassburg ;  Laehr,  Berlin. 
Zehlendorf. 

10.  Ophthalmology. — 0.  Becker,  Heidelberg ;  Eversbusch,  Eriangen  ; 
von  Hippel,  Giessen ;  Hirschberg,  Berlin  ;  Leber,  Gottingen ;  Michel, 
Wurzburg;  Schmidt-Rimpler,  Marburg;  Schweigger,  Berlin  N.  W., 
Roonatrasse  6  ;  von  Zehender,  Rostock. 

11.  Otology. — Bezold,  Miinchen  ;  Biirkner,  Gottingen ;  Kirchner, 
Wiirzburg;  Kuhn,  Strassburg;  Kessel,  Jena;  Lucae,  Berlin  W.,  Liit- 
zowplatz  9  ;  Magnus,  Konigsberg  ;  Moos,  Heidelberg ;  Trautmann,  Ber- 
lin. 

i?.  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. — Beschorner,  Dresden ;  B.  Frankel, 
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Berliu  N.  W.,  Neustadtische  Kirclistrasse  12;  Gottstein,  Breslau ;  A. 
Hartinann,  Berlin ;  Jiirasz,  Heidelberg ;  H.  Krause,  Berlin  ;  Michael, 
Hamburg;  Schech,  Miinchen ;  M.  Schmidt,  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

13.  Dermatology  and  Si/philography. — Caspary,  Kbnigsberg ;  Dou- 
trelepont,  Bonn  ;  Kbbner,  Berlin  ;  Laxsar,  Beilin  N.  W.,  Carlstiasse  19  ; 
Lesser,  Leipsic ;  G.  Lewin,  Berlin  ;  Neisser,  Breslau  ;  Unna,  Hamburg ; 
Wolff,  Strasshurg. 

IJf.  Diseasen  of  the  Teeth. — £imh,  Berlin  N.  W.,  Alexander-Ufer  6 ; 
Calais,  Hamburg;  Hesse,  Leipsic;  Frickc,  Kiel;  Hollander,  Halle; 
Miller,  Berlin ;  Pai  tsch,  Breslau  ;  Sauer,  Berlin ;  Weil,  Miinchen. 

15.  Hygiene. — Fliigge,  Breslau  ;  Gaffky,  Giessen ;  Graf,  Elberfeld ; 
F.  Hofmann,  Leipsic;  R.  Koch,  Berlin;  Lehmann,  Wiirzburg;  Fistor, 
Berlin  W.,  v.  d.  Heydtstrasse  1 3 ;  Wolffhiigel,  Giittingen ;  Uffelmann, 
Rostock. 

16.  Medical  Geography  and  Climatology  (History  and  Statistics). — 
Abel,  Stettin;  Brock,  Berlin;  Dettweiler,  Falkenstein;  Falkenstein, 
Lichterfelde ;  Finkeluburg,  Bonn  ;  Guttstadt,  Berlin ;  A.  Hir.tch,  Berlin 
W.,  Potsdamerstrasse  113;  Lent,  Kijln  ;  Wernich,  Coslin. 

17.  Stale  Medieine. — Falk,  Berlin  ;  GUnther,  Dresden  ;  von  Holder, 
Stuttgart;  Knauff,  Heidelberg;  Liman,  Berlin  S.  W.,  Kbniggriitzer- 
strasse  46a ;  Schonfeld,  Berlin  ;  Scliwarz,  Koln  ;  Skrzeczka,  Berlin  ; 
tJngar,  Bonn. 

IS.  Military  Hygiew. — Von  C'oler,  Berlin ;  von  Fichie,  Stuttgart : 
Grasnick,  Berlin  ;  Grossheim,  Berlin;  A>oci-(>r,  Berlin  W.,  Magdcburger 
Platz3;  Mehlhausen,  Berlin;  Molir,  Miinchen ;  Roth,  Dresden ;  Wen- 
zel,  Berlin. 

Buttermilk  as  a  Diuretic  in  Chronic  Bright's  Disease. — Di.  lieni v 
D.  White,  of  Nutley,  N.  J.,  writes  as  follows  ; 

"  It  often  happens  when  treating  a  case  of  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
where  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  is  very  small 
and  of  high  color,  that  one  fails  to  find  a  diuretic  which  will  act  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  and  for  any  length  of  time.  Such  was  my  ex- 
perience with  a  patient  whom  I  have  been  treating  for  a  number  of 
months,  with  very  little  success  until  lately.  Mrs.  M.,  aged  fifty-five, 
weight  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  the  mother  of  eleven  children, 
has  been  suffering  with  chronic  Bright's  disease  for  the  past  five  years. 
I  was  called  to  see  her  July  6,  1889.  She  was  then  suffering  mostly 
from  dyspnoea,  constipation,  very  small  quantity  of  urine  being  passed, 
and  intense  oedema  of  the  legs,  with  small  superficial  ulcers  which 
caused  excessive  pain.  I  put  her  at  once  on  the  use  of  diuretics  and 
laxatives,  giving  her  a  soothing  lotion  for  the  legs.  For  a  short  time 
the  diuretics  acted  well,  but  subsequently  failed  to  produce  any  effect 
whatever.  I  changed  from  one  diuretic  to  another,  but  with  no  suc- 
cess. In  the  latter  part  of  November  she  expre.ssed  a  desire  for  some 
buttermilk.  As  I  saw  no  harm  in  its  use,  and  knowing  that  it  was 
nourishing,  I  allowed  her  to  have  it.  The  next  time  I  saw  her  was 
about  one  week  after  she  commenced  taking  the  buttermilk.  She  then 
told  me  that  since  she  had  been  taking  it  she  had  passed  large  quanti- 
ties of  urine  of  a  healthy  color.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  result,  as  I  had  never  in  my  reading  seen  any  reference 
to  its  use.  To  make  sure  that  it  was  the  buttermilk  which  was  acting 
as  a  diuretic,  I  then  had  it  stopped  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  urine  at 
once  diminished  in  amount  and  resumed  its  high  color.  On  commenc- 
ing the  use  of  the  buttermilk  again,  the  urine  increased  in  amount  and 
became  of  a  normal  color.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  she  has  lived 
almost  exclusively  on  buttermilk,  and  says  she  has  not  felt  as  well  as 
she  does  now  for  some  years.  I  would  here  state  that  the  quantity  of 
buttermilk  taken  m  twenty-four  honrs  has  not  at  any  time  exceeded 
two  c|\iarts,  and  that  she  has  taken  no  medicine  of  any  kind  since  she 
commenced  its  use.  The  bowels  have  acted  naturally,  the  oedema  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  ulcers  on  her  legs  have  healed. 

"  I  will  not  try  to  explain  the  action  of  the  buttermilk  on  the  kid- 
neys, but  merely  give  this  as  an  example  of  its  use  as  a  diuretic  when 
everything  else  had  failed.  Whether  it  will  have  the  same  effect  in 
every  case  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  as  I 
have  not  had  enough  exjiericncc  with  it  as  yet.  At  any  rate,  it  seems 
worthy  of  a  trial," 

The  late  Dr.  David  Clark  Cooks. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Ophthalmological  Society  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 


Pkter  a.  Callan, 
Committee  :\  Richard  H.  Derby, 


That  we  hereby  express  our  sincere  and  deep  regret  at  his  loss  and  our 
tribute  of  affection  and  respect  for  his  memory.  By  faithful  and  in- 
dustrious labor  he  had  reached  a  position  of  honor  among  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  profession.  He  commanded  the  confidence  of  all 
who  knew  him  by  the  fidelity  and  uprigiitness  of  his  character,  by  the 
soundness  of  his  juilgment,  by  his  skill,  and  Iiy  the  conscientious  pains 
which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  all  that  he  undertook. 

He  was  discreet,  thorough,  observant,  and  never  spared  himself  if 
he  might  serve  the  distressed.  He  was  imbued  with  a  love  of  knowl- 
edge, and  was  not  only  versed  in  medical  literature,  but  was  capable  of 
discerning  new  facts  and  suggesting  new  methods  in  clinical  experience. 
We  have  lost  a  tried  and  true  friend,  an  excellent  co-worker,  and  one 
for  whom  the  future  promised  even  more  than  the  past  had  realized. 
To  his  family  we  offer  our  sincere  sympathy  and  respectful  condolence. 

i  Pkte 
J  Run 
'  .J.  B.  Emerson. 

The  International  Medical  Annual  for  1890  is  announced  as  in  press. 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Treat.  The  work  has  been  done  by  thirty-seven  editors  to 
whom  special  parts  have  been  assigned. 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attmtion  of  ail  who  purpone 
favoring  xui  V'ith  coiiuuuiucutions  m  respectfully  called  to  the  folloir- 
ing: 

Authom  of  articles  nitinded  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  ahoays  do  so  lodh  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscripl  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  !s  se7it  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  iiiles  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  he 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (5)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  aidhors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
eases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  proj'ession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reason.^  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonytnous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sen/  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communiceitions  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  a.<i  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particidar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  de.iircs  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Metn- 
bers  of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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THE   PROPHYLAXIS   OF  GOUT* 

By  WALTER  MENDELSON,  M.  D. 
As  family  practitioners,  brought  into  contact  with  the 
children  and  often  with  the  grandchildren  of  our  patients, 
there  will  be  repeatedly  presented  to  our  minds  the  ques- 
tion. How  can  we  prevent  gout  developing  in  those  who,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  seem  destined  to  be  sufferers  in  later 
years  ? 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  one  that  has  often  im- 
pressed itself  upon  me.  And  though  I  have  rarely  seen  it 
touched  upon,  yet  it  seems  well  worthy  of  earnest  thought 
when  its  bearing  upon  future  generations  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  many  hypotheses  concerning  the 
exact  nature  of  the  disease,  physiological  chemistry  being 
still  in  too  immature  a  state  to  allow  of  anything  more  than 
guarded  speculations  on  this  head.  All  we  can  say,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  is  that  gout  is  the  result  of  a  perverted  me- 
tabolism, and  that  we  know  it  clinically  by  a  complex  of 
many  symptoms,  some,  and  often  many,  of  which  are  always 
present  in  one  individual. 

Before,  however,  passing  to  the  question  of  prophylaxis, 
we  must  briefly  review  some  at  least  of  the  principal  indi- 
cations which  seem  to  call  for  a  particular  mode  of  life  to 
be  observed,  and  also  to  point  out  those  early  signs  which 
observation  has  shown  to  be  the  manifestations  of  what 
may  later  become  well-defined  gout. 

First  of  all,  we  should  inquire  into  the  ancestry  and  sur- 
roundings of  our  patient.  It  is  customary  at  the  present 
time  to  lay  what,  to  my  mind,  seems  an  exaggerated  stress 
upon  the  influence  of  heredity,  forgetting  that  in  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  evolution  environment  plays  a  part  of  not 
less  importance.  We  talk  of  inherited  gout  in  instances 
where  it  is  often  far  more  probable  that  not  the  gout  itself, 
but  an  environment  of  tastes  and  habits  and  way  of  living 
favorable  to  produce  gout,  is  the  legacy  of  parent  to  child. 
Not  that  I  would  be  understood  as  denying  the  influence 
of  pure  heredity.  The  evidences  of  its  existence  are  often 
too  striking  to  be  gainsaid.  All  that  I  would  insist  on  is 
that  heredity  be  not  unduly  exalted  over  environment. 

It  might  seem  as  though  this  diflEerence  were  of  little 
practical  moment,  but  it  is  always  of  importance  to  know 
the  reasons  why  we  do  things.  Empiricism  has,  indeed, 
often  led  to  valuable  individual  results,  but  empirical  prac- 
tices can  never  lead  to  broad  and  general  conceptions  until, 
subjected  to  philosophical  analysis,  the  method  of  their  ac- 
tion stands  revealed.  And  in  considering  the  prophylaxis 
of  gout,  the  importance  of  keeping  our  minds  clear  regard- 
ing the  different  influences  exerted  by  heredity  and  environ- 
ment will,  I  think,  become  apparent  when  we  reflect  that 
were  gout,  or  diseases  generally,  hereditary  in  the  strict 
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sense  of  the  word,  our  efforts  toward  subduing  them  would 
be  as  practically  nil  as  efforts  to  change  the  inherited  shape 
of  a  nose  or  the  color  of  eyes  would  be.  But  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  study  the  causation  of  the  disease  in  the 
light  which  environment  throws  upon  it,  we  find  that  much 
— very  much — may  be  done  where,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  environment  is  capable  of  being  modified  by  intellio-ent 
effort. 

Or,  to  put  the  matter  a  little  differently,  were  the  gouty 
vice  so  largely  dependent  upon  heredity  as  we  often  seem 
inclined  to  believe,  efforts  at  prophylaxis  would  have  to  be 
directed  not  to  the  individual  but  to  a  class,  and  these  ef- 
forts would  then  fall  rather  to  the  political  economist  than 
to  the  physician.  But  regarding  it  as  largely  due  to  a 
faulty,  but  often  remediable,  environment  (and  this  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  is  the  more  correct  view),  there  is  an  olive- 
branch  of  hope  held  out  to  us  as  physicians  in  our  endeav- 
ors to  influence  the  individual  through  his  surroundings. 

With  this  preliminary,  let  us  inquire  what  those  circum- 
stances or  symptoms  are  which  might  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  person  with  whom  they  occur  would  later  show  signs 
of  the  existence  of  gout. 

And  here,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  divide 
our  patients  into  two  classes : 

First.  Those  who  have  no  actual  manifestations,  but 
who,  from  heredity  and  environment,  seem  likely  to  become 
gouty  later  in  life.  (This  category  will  comprise  mostly 
children  and  young  adults.) 

Secondly.  Those  in  whom  gout  has  already  declared  it- 
self, but  in  whom  we  wish  to  stop,  or  at  least  render  less 
often,  subsequent  attacks. 

Given  a  family  of  young  persons,  what  are  the  circum- 
stances which  may  lead  us  to  think  that  they  may  be  vic- 
tims to  gout  in  later  years  ?  Here  is  a  type  of  family  that 
we  often  see.  The  grandparents  are  healthy  people.  Orio-i- 
nally  poor,  they  have  risen  by  steady  industry  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  comfortable  income.  The  son,  not  contented 
with  the  slower  means  of  making  a  living,  engages  in  some 
business  where  speculation  for  wealth  has  in  a  great  meas- 
ure supplanted  the  slower  principle  of  producing  it.  He 
necessarily  leads  a  life  of  great  nervous  strain,  makes  a 
good  deal  of  money  quickly,  perhaps  often  only  after  sev- 
eral trying  reverses  of  fortune,  and  spends  a  good  deal  too; 
lives  high,  drinks  champagne  daily  for  dinner,  and  is  per- 
haps a  not  infrequent  imbiber  of  cocktails  during  business 
hours. 

His  wife  leads  a  similar  life  of  excitement  in  her  way — 
in  the  sociable,  charitable,  or  church  line  of  activity.  By 
the  time  the  husband  is  forty  he  has  well-marked  gout  in 
some  of  its  many  forms ;  perhaps  deposits  in  the  joints,  per- 
haps cirrhotic  kidneys.  The  wife  by  this  time  is  quite 
likely  a  confirmed  dyspeptic,  and  has  gone  through  several 
attacks  of  "  nervous  depression,"  or  maybe  she  is  a  chronic 
neurastheniac. 

When  we  come  to  the  children,  we  find  the  elder  ones 
the  healthier,  having  been  begotten  when  the  parents  were 
in  a  better  physical  condition.  They  will  all  be  more  or 
less  unhygienically  brought  up,  according  to  the  various 
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grades  of  intelligence  of  the  parents;  allowed  food  of  un- 
suitable kinds  and  quantities,  and  partaking  at  least  in  a 
partial  degree  of  the  life  of  excitement  led  by  the  parents. 
Fed  on  highly  stimulating  food,  allowed  to  drink  tea  and 
coffee,  and  not  infrequently  wines,  tlrese  children  grow  up 
to  be  nervous  and  excitable  creatures.  They  may  be  sub- 
ject to  "night  terrors,"  to  chorea,  to  sick  headaches,  and 
manifestations  of  a  disturbed  nervous  economy  even  more 
grave.  Or  the  chronic  malnutrition  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject may  show  itself  in  dyspeptic  troubles  or  in  skin  diseases 
— notably  eczema ;  or  in  a  tendency  to  be  croupy,  to  have 
bronchitis,  and  to  be  subject  to  attacks  of  acute  amygdalitis. 
These  children  are  very  liable  to  "  bilious  attacks,"  charac- 
terized by  feverishness  toward  bed-time,  followed,  after  a  few 
house  of  restless  sleep,  by  vomiting  and  purging. 

Fothergill  has  humorously  divided  gouty  people  into  two 
types — the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Arab  ;  the  former  florid 
and  robust-looking,  the  latter  dark,  lean,  and  bilious.  In 
children  you  see  this  division  as  markedly  as  you  do  in  adults. 
Thus  many  goutily  inclined  children  are  fat  and  flabby, 
with  skins  inclined  to  be  greasy  ;  others,  again,  may  be  the 
pictures  of  robust  health ;  while  yet  another  type  is  dark, 
lean,  and  precociously  bright.  As  a  rule,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
type  is  inclined  to  skin  troubles  and  catarrhs  of  the  aliment- 
ary and  respiratory  tract,  while  in  the  Arab  we  more  often 
meet  with  megrim,  chorea,  and  other  nerve  disorders. 

Knowing  what  the  parents  are,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  children,  following  in 
the  same  track,  may  in  due  time  become  gouty,  and  I  am 
the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  since  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  see  well-marked  gouty  manifestations  develop 
soon  after  the  age  of  puberty  in  children  who  live  in  what 
I  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  gouty  atmosphere. 

Placed  in  charge  of  such  a  family,  the  physician  can,  I 
am  convinced  by  experience,  do  much  to  insure  its  members 
a  greater  share  of  physical  well  being  than  might  otherwise 
fall  to  their  lot.  For  this,  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  or  of  an  intelligent  nurse,  is,  of  course,  indispensa- 
ble. But  usually  we  can  count  on  this,  parental  love  mak- 
ing even  the  foolish  wise.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  to 
attend  to  the  general  hygiene,  drugs  playing  but  a  subor- 
dinate part.  And  here  regard  to  diet  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance, and  usually  we  will  find  that  our  efforts  will  have  to 
be  directed  chiefly  to  securing  a  simpler  and  more  rational 
diet  list. 

Most  children,  up  to  the  age  of  three  or  four,  and  espe- 
cially if  in  charge  of  a  nurse,  are  systematically  overfed. 
There  is  apparently  a  tendency  to  regard  children  of  that 
age  more  as  prize  cattle  in  training  for  exhibition  at  a 
county  fair  than  as  material  out  of  which  rational  beings 
are  to  be  shaped.  Consequently,  strict  attention  to  the 
quantity  of  food,  and  to  the  nurse,  is  indispensable.  I  say 
"the  nurse"  advisedly,  as  on  one  occasion  the  only  way  by 
which  I  could  secure  the  health  of  a  child  was  by  insisting 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  nurse,  who  would  insist  on  over- 
feeding the  child,  both  night  and  day,  in  spite  of  all  orders 
to  the  contrary.  If  a  child  is  Cat  and  dyspeptic,  is  inclined 
to  bronchial  and  intestinal  catarrhs,  to  amygdalitis,  to  ecze- 
ma, and  to  bilious  attacks,  you  will  find,  as  a  rule,  I  think. 


that  it  is  being  overfed  and  that  its  diet  is  too  uniform.  It 
is  a  common  error  to  give  a  child  one  kind  of  food  too  ex- 
clusively, and  this  either  farinaceous  or  animal.  Some  get 
too  much  of  one,  some  too  much  of  the  other,  and  many  too 
much  of  both.  Children  often  get  too  much  animal  food, 
especially  eggs,  with  the  idea  that  it  is  "strengthening," 
and  not  enough  green  vegetables  and  fruit,  because  these 
are  supposed  to  "upset  the  bowels." 

A  judicious  combination  is  what  we  must  insist  on. 
And,  as  a  rule,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  either  proscribe 
or  prescribe  certain  foods,  except  on  the  lines  just  indicated. 
The  diet  of  small  children  should  be  largely  farinaceous,  I 
think,  except  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  flatulent  dyspep- 
sia, whether  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Many  little  patients 
in  whom  eczemas  are  imputed  to  too  starchy  a  regimen, 
will  be  found  on  inquiry  to  be  really  suffering  from  a  want 
of  those  alkaline  salts  which  normally  are  introduced  into 
the  system  through  the  medium  of  green  vegetables  and 
fruit.  Hence  1  insist  on  children  being  brought  up  to  eat 
such  vegetables  as  are  in  season  (with  certain  exceptions — 
such  as  corn,  cabbage,  and  egg-plant),  and  to  have  plenty 
of  fruit — raw  in  summer,  stewed  or  baked  in  winter. 

The  change  of  a  peevish,  sickly  little  glutton  to  a  bright 
and  amiable  child,  svhich  a  judicious  alteration  in  the  amount 
and  kind  of  diet  will  often  produce,  is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  results  in  medical  practice. 

In  older  children  the  dangers  of  constant  indulgence  in 
rich  and  highly  seasoned  food,  in  pies,  pastry,  cake,  and 
desserts  generally,  can  not  be  too  strongly  insisted  on. 
But,  above  all,  we  must  condemn  in  unmeasured  terms 
the  use  by  children  of  nerve  stimulants,  whether  alcoholic 
or  in  the  shape  of  tea  and  coffee,  for  stimulants  act  injuri- 
ously in  a  double  way.  In  the  first  place,  they  generally 
produce  indigestion  ;  and,  in  the  second,  their  use  induces  a 
condition  of  nervous  erethism,  which  is,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  in  itself  a  strong  predisposing  cause  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gout. 

In  children,  next  to  attention  to  diet  are  the  subjects 
of  clothing,  bathing,  and  exercise.  Just  as  most  children 
are  overfed,  so,  too,  are  they  overdressed,  in  the  sense  of 
having  too  much  on,  and  that  not  properly  made.  The 
habit  of  putting  a  great  number  of  woolen  clothes  upon  a 
child,  which  I  find  to  be  common,  is  the  cause  of  much  ill- 
ness, especially  as  most  houses  are  overheated  by  a  furnace. 
The  free  perspiration  which  these  practices  induce  is  too 
often  followed  by  taking  cold  whenever  there  is  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature. 

Another  reprehensible  thing  often  found  is  that  the 
clothes  are  made  to  button  by  a  waist  snugly  to  the  chest 
and  abdomen.  This,  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  child, 
soon  becomes  too  tight,  impeding  the  free  action  of  the 
lungs,  and,  through  them,  of  the  circulation.  The  clothes  of 
children  should  be  few  in  number,  and  should  be  so  made 
as  to  hang  free  from  the  shoulders,  leaving  the  body  entirely 
un  trammeled. 

Bathing — sponging  in  cold  water  in  a  warm  room — 
should  be  insisted  on,  followed  by  a  good  rubbing  to  stimu- 
late the  circulation  in  the  skin. 

As  for  exercise  and  fresh  air,  I  believe  that,  unless  chil- 
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dren  are  absolutely  sickl}',  they  should  be  sent  out  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  no  matter  bow  inclement  it  may  seem. 
If  it  rains,  give  tbem  rubber  boots  and  water-proofs,  and  let 
them  have  a  good  time  wading  in  the  puddles,  of  which  our 
New  York  streets  always  afford  an  abundance  of  variety 
during  a  storm. 

In  recommending  such  a  course  of  hardening  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  will  always  be  found  a  certain  number  of 
children  who  can  not  stand  it,  and  a  vastly  greater  number 
of  parents  who  are  opposed  to  trying  it.  But  where  there 
are  twenty  children  of  whom  it  has  been  thought  that  they 
were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  bear  such  treatment,  there 
will  perhaps  be  found  but  one  of  whom  this  is  really  true. 
In  fact,  it  is  often  the  so-called  delicate  ones — those  who 
have  been  shielded  from  every  draught  that  blows — who 
need  it  most  and  thrive  under  it  best. 

These  remarks  upon  prophylactic  treatment  in  children 
will  then  be  seen  to  resolve  themselves  simply  into  regula- 
tions for  keeping  the  child  in  the  best  health  possible,  pay- 
ing particular  care  to  the  digestion.  And,  indeed,  the  whole 
spiiit  of  the  prophylaxis  of  gout,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  can  be  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  do  this. 
For  gout,  being  essentially  the  manifestation  of  a  faulty 
metabolism — a  disturbed  nutrition — that  treatment  will  be 
most  successful  which  succeeds  in  putting  the  metabolic 
processes  of  the  organism  upon  a  footing  most  approaching 
the  normal.  Hence  all  our  endeavors  must  be  directed, 
firstly,  toward  maintaining  in  perfect  order  the  apparatus 
that  fits  the  food  for  absorption — the  alimentary  canal ;  and, 
secondly,  toward  bringing  about  those  circumstances  most 
favorable  for  the  proper  elaboration  of  the  products  of  di- 
gestion into  the  various  tissues  of  the  body. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  prophylaxis  for  adults  we 
may  conveniently  divide  them  into  those  who  have  only 
the  mildest  manifestations  and  in  whom  we  wish  to  prevent 
the  graver  ones,  and  into  those  in  whom  severe  symptoms 
having  occurred,  we  desire  to  make  their  appearance  less 
frequent. 

Where  only  mild  manifestations  are  present,  such  as  oc- 
casionally painful  joints,  neuralgic  or  sick  headaches,  a 
tendency  to  eczema,  early  grayness  of  the  hair,  etc.,  rules 
the  same  in  spirit  as  those  laid  down  for  children  are  ap- 
plicable. 

In  their  diet  such  persons  should  studiously  avoid  all 
rich  and  indigestible  food,  no  matter  what  its  kind  may  be, 
for  it  is  often  not  so  much  the  kind  as  the  mode  of  prepa- 
ration that  makes  food  injurious.  Let  us  not  be  too  rigid 
in  insisting  upon  a  complete  withdrawal  of  starches  and 
sugars  in  favor  of  an  almost  exclusively  meat  diet.  Only 
when  flatulent  or  acid  dyspepsia  exists  is  the  latter  course 
so  imperatively  indicated,  I  think. 

As  in  children,  so  too  in  adults  you  will  find  that  most 
persons  eat,  as  a  rule,  a  greater  quantity  than  is  needed  for 
the  repair  of  the  tissues,  and  hence  that  many  cases  of 
gouty  dyspepsia  can  be  cured  by  simply  insisting  that  the 
patient  rise  from  table  not  completely  satisfied,  and  that  he 
chew  his  food  thoroughly. 

In  marked  and  advanced  cases  of  gout,  of  course  a 
strictly  animal  diet  is  often  the  only  thing  that  will  bring 


relief,  and  those  who  are  goutily  inclined  should  always  be 
sparing  in  their  use  of  the  carbohydrates;  yet  to  cut  off 
starches  and  sugars  entirely,  as  some  would  do,  seems  to  me 
a  mistake. 

In  seeking  to  formulate  any  rational  system  of  treatment 
of  the  gouty  diathesis  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the 
great  r61e  the  liver  plays  in  the  pathogenesis  of  this  disease  ; 
that  its  principal  function  is  not,  as  we  were  taught  till 
some  years  ago,  the  secretion  of  bile,  but  the  performance 
of  primary  metabolism.  It  is  in  the  liver  that  l)oth  the  car- 
bohydrates and  the  proteids  undergo  in  large  part  those 
changes,  constructive  as  well  as  destructive,  which  fit  them 
cither  for  absorption  as  tissue-formers,  or  for  elimination 
through  the  urine. 

It  becomes  readily  conceivable,  therefore,  that  any  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  either  of  these  classes  of  food  may, 
temporarily  at  least,  throw  upon  the  liver  a  strain  so  great 
as  to  seriously  overtax  its  metabolic  functions.  Hence  the 
importance  of  moderation  in  diet;  the  importance  of  allow- 
ing sufficient  time  for  the  liver  to  perform  these  chemical 
changes,  in  tbe  absence  of  which  a  large  mass  of  material, 
unfit  for  tissue  food,  and  some  of  it  (as,  for  instance,  the 
ptomaines  formed  in  the  alimentary  canal)  directly  poison- 
ous, may  not  be  carried  into  the  circulation  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  whole  economy. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  again 
allude  to  the  importance  of  green  vegetables  and  of  many 
fruits  in  the  dietary  of  the  goutily  inclined.  Green  vege- 
tables contain  but  little  starch,  sugar,  or  proteid  material, 
being  made  up  largely  of  water,  cellulose,  and  alkaline 
salts;  and  fruits,  though  containing  much  sugar,  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  rich  in  malates,  tartrates,  citrates,  and  other 
vegetable-acid  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 
These  salts,  though  acid  in  reaction,  become  changed  in  the 
system  to  corresponding  carbonates  having  an  alkaline  re- 
action, and  tend  to  neutralize  the  lactic  and  other  acids 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  sugars  and  fats  in  the 
intestines.  So  marked,  indeed,  may  this  alkalinization  be 
that  after  a  hearty  meal  of  fruit  I  have  often  seen  the  urine 
so  alkaline  as  to  be  turbid  from  the  precipitation  of  its 
earthy  phosphates.  The  urine  of  cattle  is  normally  turbid 
and  alkaline. 

Equally  important  with  the  subject  of  food  is  that  of  tbe 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  From  time  immemorial  too  free 
an  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  has  been  consid- 
ered a  potent  cause  of  gout,  though,  as  we  now  know,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only  one,  and  the  question  of  the  use  of  wines, 
malt  liquors,  and  spirits  will  be  one  on  which  we  shall  con- 
stantly be  called  upon  to  decide.  Personally  I  believe  that 
the  habitual  or  frequent  use  of  wine,  even  in  moderation,  is 
always  attended  by  more  or  less  risk  to  the  digestion.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  climate  of  this  country  will  not  allow  any- 
thing like  the  indulgence  which  in  Europe  may  be  risked 
with  impunity.  So  to  any  one  inclined  to  gout  I  would 
say.  Drink  not  at  all.  But,  however  excellent  this  may  be, 
both  in  practice  and  in  theory,  we  are  constantly  brought 
into  contact  with  people  to  whom  the  lack  of  wine  at  meals 
seems,  and  therefore  is,  a  great  deprivation.  To  them  we 
should  recommend  the   use  of  good  but  light  clarets  and 
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Rhine  wines,  in  place  of  Burgundies,  sherry,  or  port.  The 
latter  two,  indeed,  are  fortunately  little  drank  here,  and  so 
we  have  little  chance  to  see  their  effects,  but  the  reputation 
which  "tine  old  crusted  port"  enjoys  in  England  for  pro- 
ducing a  fine  old  ur'ate-incrusted  toe  joint  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  scores  of  classical  novels. 

All  the  sweet  wines,  so  many  of  which  are  now  grown 
in  California,  must  be  rigidly  avoided,  and  the  habitual  use 
of  champagne  is  to  be  especially  condemned.  Malt  liquors, 
as  experience  has  amply  shown,  are  active  factors  in  pro- 
ducing or  developing  gout.  And  of  these  the  American 
lager  beer  is,  in  my  experience,  the  worst.  This  arises 
probably  from  the  too  hasty  manner  of  its  preparation. 
The  fermentative  processes  are  not  completed,  and,  when 
the  beer  is  drank,  they  continue  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, giving  rise  to  flatulent  dyspepsia  with  the  formation  of 
various  acids,  as  by-products,  which  greatly  interfere  with 
digestion.  In  elderly  people  a  little  alcoholic  stimulant  at 
meal  times  is  often  indicated,  and  then  a  little  whisky  or 
brandy  in  water  is  preferable  to  wine. 

So  far,  our  whole  attention  has  been  turned  to  that 
stage  of  metabolism  often  called  primary  external  digestion, 
because  it  takes  place  in  the  alimentary  canal,  which,  being 
but  an  involution  of  the  external  surface,  can  not,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  be  considered  as  within  the  body. 

Secondary  or  internal  digestion  consists  of  those  meta- 
bolic changes  which  convert  the  absorbed  food  into  the  sub- 
stances proper  to  the  various  tissues  to  be  replaced.  And 
it  is  with  the  problem  how  best  to  put  the  system  into  con- 
ditions mos£  favorable  for  these  changes  that  we  must  now 
concern  ourselves. 

The  commerce  of  the  body,  like  that  of  the  nation,  pros- 
pers best  under  conditions  of  absolute  freedom.  And  the 
greater  the  freedom  which  the  mediums  of  transportation 
and  exchange  possess — the  moreunimpededly  the  blood  and 
lymph  can  carry  food  to  the  tissues  and  remove  again  the 
waste  products — the  more  perfectly  will  all  the  metabolic 
transformations  go  on,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  pros- 
perity which  the  economy  of  the  body  will  enjoy.  And  to 
accomplish  this  end  there  is  no  means  so  effective  as  exer- 
cise. But  let  me  insist  that  exercise  must  not  be  of  the 
body  alone;  it  must  be  of  the  mind  as  well.  It  should  be 
a  true  diversion,  and  an  intellectual  efl'ort,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce its  best  effects.  To  rest  a  fatigued  brain  is  not  to  do 
nothing,  but  to  do  something  different. 

Goethe  has  said  : 

"  Rest  is  not  quitting 
The  busy  career. 
Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  one's  sphere. 

"  'Tis  loving  and  serving 
The  highest  and  best. 
'Tis  onward  unswerving. 
And  that  is  true  rest." 

Ilence,  to  prescribe  dumb-bells,  rowing  weights,  or  even 
Indian  clubs — with  which  considerable  skill  and  ingenuity 
can  be  brought  into  play— will  often  prove  of  little  benefit. 

Of  all   the  forms  of  exorcise  available  in  a  city,  ridinf 


best  meets  the  required  indications.  The  great  increase  of 
riders  in  the  Central  Park  emphasizes  at  once  the  popularity 
of  horsemanshi[)  and  the  growing  feeling  of  the  need  for  an 
effective  rest  for  mind  and  body — a  feeling  which  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demands  upon  the  nervous  system  made 
by  life  in  a  great  metropolis  has  engendered.  The  one 
great  drawback  to  riding  is  its  expense. 

The  next  best  thing,  perhaps,  is  a  bicycle,  which,  as  the 
man  who  sold  me  mine  remarked,  "  eats  no  oats."  And 
now  that  the  "safety"  pattern  is,  to  a  large  degree,  sup- 
planting the  high  "  ordinary,"  the  last  element  of  danger 
seems  to  have  been  removed.  To  those  who  are  not  riders 
it  may  be  pertinent  to  remark  that  it  is  wrong  to  suppose 
that  in  riding  a  bicycle  only  the  lower  extremities  are  used- 
The  whole  body  shares  in  the  exercise.  There  is  probabh' 
not  a  muscle  that  does  not  come  into  play,  both  in  propel- 
ling the  machine  and  for  that  delicate  and  wondrous  co- 
ordination by  which  alone  the  balance  in  ever-changing 
positions  is  preserved.  And,  automatic  and  almost  uncon- 
scious as  this  soon  becomes,  it  never  seems  to  lose  its  fas- 
cination and  wonder  for  the  mind.  Hence  the  charm  of 
bicycling.  It  is  a  constant  exemplar  of  the  victory  of  mind 
over  matter;  of  doing  easily  what  at  first  would  seem  im- 
possible to  be  done  at  all ! 

Tennis  is  another  form  of  exercise  that  fully  meets  all 
requirements.  In  the  summer  the  Park  in  certain  places  is 
full  of  tennis  players,  and  in  winter  many  clubs  are  organ- 
ized that  play  in  the  armories  and  other  large  inclosed 
spaces.  It  is  one  of  the  few  vigorous  sports  that  women 
can  engage  in  equally  with  men. 

I  dwell  on  these  forms  of  exercise  particularly,  because 
they  seem  most  easily  to  accomplish  our  desired  object ; 
they  are  sufficiently  vigorous,  they  are  interesting,  and  they  j 
must  take  place  out  of  doors  in  the  fresh  air.  But,  of 
course,  any  form  of  exercise,  so  long  as  it  is  a  pleasure  and 
not  an  unpleasant  duty,  is  of  use.  To  many  patients,  how- 
ever, especially  elderly  ones,  such  violent  forms  are  impos- 
sible. For  them  other  forms  will  have  to  be  devised,  suited 
to  circumstances. 

Let  me  suggest  billiards  as  being  one  where  to  consid- 
erable physical  exertion  a  most  agreeable  mental  occupa- 
tion is  added. 

I  regret  to  say  that  for  women,  and  especially  in  cities 
and  in  the  winter,  suitable  forms  of  exercise  are  difficult  to 
command.  Many  women  ride  and  play  tennis  ;  a  few  may 
be  seen  on  tricycles,  and  some  even  on  bicycles,  but  on  the 
whole  they  do  not  have  as  many  resources  as  men. 

I  have  perhaps  sufficiently  emphasized  the  importance 
of  regarding  the  mind  as  inseparable  from  the  body  when 
deciding  on  the  forms  of  bodily  exercise  to  be  employed. 
But,  in  addition,  I  must  also  ask  you  to  constantly  remem- 
ber the  importance  of  attending  carefully  to  the  nervous 
systems  of  your  gouty  patients  as  influenced  bj"  their  minds, 
for  gouty  people  are  particularly  prone  to  nervousness,  and 
this  reacts  again  to  maintain  tlu'  very  condition  that  has 
produced  it. 

The  common  sources  of  mental  worry  and  strain,  whether 
they  arise  from  business  or  from  tiie  cares  of  family,  or  what 
not,  we  arc  generally  powerless  to  remove.     But  we  can  seek 
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to  neutralize  them,  to  take  the  mind  away  from  that  which 
habitually  engrosses  it,  and  raze  out  the  written  troubles  of 
the  brain  by  giving  it  something  ditferent  to  do.  Urge 
your  patients  to  cultivate  some  mental  resource,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, always  let  it  be  of  an  elevating  kind — literature,  music, 
art,  public  life — whichever  seems  most  suitable. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  enjoyment  is  too  often  forgot- 
ten. A  visit  to  the  theatre  is  certainly  more  gladly  taken 
than  a  dose  of  medicine,  and  is  often  more  efficacious.  A 
trip  into  the  country  in  summer,  or  to  a  neighboring  city  in 
winter,  is  worth  more  than  tonics.  Change  is  the  great 
thing.  It  matters  often  little  what  it  is,  so  long  as  it  is  a 
change. 

And  when  summer  comes  and  families  are  breaking  up 
for  the  country,  insist  that  its  members  separate. 

A  family  of  gouty  dyspeptics,  no  matter  how  fond  they 
may  be  of  one  another,  necessarily  keep  up  a  condition  of 
mutual  irritation  and  worry.  Separate  them  for  a  few  weeks 
and  the  effect  is  often  marvelous.  Even  those  who  stay  be- 
hind in  the  city  share  in  the  benefits.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  make  this  experiment  many  times,  and  always  with  un- 
varying results. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  discussion  of  our 
subject  where  prophylaxis  needs  must  merge  into  therapeu- 
sis — namely,  when  we  consider  preventive  measures  as  ap- 
plied to  those  who  are  occasional  or  constant  sufferers  from 
gout,  our  object  being  then  to  make  the  attacks  less  fre- 
quent or  less  severe. 

In  this  country  the  so-called  irregular  manifestations  of 
gout  are  by  far  more  common  than  the  classical  podagra. 
In  my  experience  the  latter  is  rare,  the  arthritic  troubles 
showing  themselves  not  in  sudden  sharp  seizures,  but  as 
pains  and  tenderness  in  the  joints  more  or  less  constant  and 
severe.  Uratic  deposits  are  rarely  of  the  magnitude  such 
as  Garrod  figures  in  his  classical  treatise,  nor  are  nodules 
in  the  ears  often  met  with.  All  the  marked  instances  of 
extensive  deposit  that  I  have  seen  have  been  in  English- 
men. 

Among  the  irregular  manifestations  of  gout  most  often 
met  with  here,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  Swelling 
and  tenderness  of  the  small  joints  of  the  feet  and  hands ; 
dyspepsia — generally  flatulent  though  sometimes  acid ;  neu- 
ralgias in  various  regions,  but  commonly  sciatic  or  intercos- 
tal; sick  headaches  in  women,  coming  on  especially  about 
the  time  of  menstruation ;  a  tendency  to  eczema  and  less 
often  to  psoriasis;  attacks  of  biliary  and  of  renal  colic;  uric 
acid  sediment  in  the  urine;  oxaluria,  and  occasional  glyco- 
suria; arterio-capillary  fibrosis,  with  cirrhotic  kidneys,  hy- 
pertrophied  heart,  etc.;  a  tendency  to  amygdalitis  and  to 
catarrhs  of  the  respiratory  and  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
branes. All  these  and  various  other  manifestations  we  see 
in  different  combinations  over  and  over  again. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  suggestions  regarding 
diet,  exercise,  etc.,  already  laid  down  will  again  apply  here. 
Only  we  will  have  to  be  more  rigid  in  regard  to  diet,  often 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  starchy  and  sugary  foods,  or 
even  to  putting  the  patient  upon  a  milk  diet  alone. 

So  far  I  have  said  little  of  drugs,  but  these  are,  even 
prophylactically,  often  of  great  value. 


The  importance  of  keeping  the  liver  in  a  state  of 
healthy  functional  activity  has  already'  been  dwelt  on. 
Many  gouty  attacks  can  be  warded  oflf  by  a  good  dose  of 
calomel,  a  draught  of  saline  bitter  water,  or  both  combined. 
I  have  gouty  patients  who  on  Saturday  nights  regularly  take 
a  dose  of  calomel  (a  two-grain  triturate  is  quite  enough), 
followed  on  Sunday  morning  by  a  small  quantity  of  Hunyadi 
or  Rubinat  water  taken  hot.  They  then  devote  their  Sun- 
day leisure  to  the  result. 

All  the  salicin  compounds,  and  especially  salicin  itself, 
I  regard  as  of  the  greatest  value.  They  all  act  upon  the 
liver,  causing  an  increased  flow  of  a  more  watery  bile  than 
normal.  To  gouty  patients  who  suffer  from  gall-stones  I 
give  tablets  of  salicin,  directing  them  to  take  them  two  or 
three  days  out  of  the  week  for  months.  So,  too,  neuralgic 
attacks  and  arthralgias  may  often  be  cut  short  if  salicin  is 
taken  at  their  very  Krst  appearance  and  continued  for  a  few 
days. 

I  have,  I  think — though  of  this  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
— seen  good  results  from  the  continued  use  of  lithia  waters. 
Whether  equally  good  results  would  not  have  followed  the 
use  of  plain  water  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  All  gouty 
people,  unless  inclined  to  be  fat  or  to  have  a  fatty  heart, 
should  be  encouraged  to  drink  plenty  of  water.  It  washes 
out  the  system  and  quickens  all  the  chemical  changes. 

In  the  summer  a  visit  to  Saratoga,  to  Richfield,  to 
Sharon,  or,  if  circumstances  are  favorable,  to  Carlsbad,  or 
some  of  the  many  European  watering-places,  is  highly  to 
be  recommended.  Of  course,  we  must  not  delude  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  the  good  results  obtained  are  due  solely 
to  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  waters  drank,  for  the  same 
waters  taken  at  home  are  often  of  comparatively  little  bene- 
fit. That  many  of  them  have  a  directly  remedial  action 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  good  effects  upon  patients 
of  going  to  watering-places  come  not  from  the  number  of 
grains  to  the  gallon,  in  the  water  drank,  of  this  or  that  salt, 
but  from  what  I  have  already  insisted  upon  as  so  potent  a 
factor  in  effecting  a  cure — namely,  the  change  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  Change  of  air,  change  of  diet,  change  of 
thought,  change  from  the  every-day  petty  cares  of  life  to  a 
life  of  freedom — all  these  are  powerful  remedial  agents 
often  impossible  to  enlist  in  our  service  at  home,  but  which 
come  without  effort  there.  In  Europe  there  is  this  advan- 
tage, that  everything  at  a  place  like  Carlsbad,  for  instance, 
is  made  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  patient — every, 
thing  is  done  to  make  life  easily  agreeable — whereas,  say, 
in  Saratoga,  whose  waters  are  unrivaled,  the  patient  is  of 
secondary  importance — style  and  fashion  coming  first. 

Here  let  me  close.  Already  my  theme  has  carried  me 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  time  I  had  originally  contemplated" 
and  still  I  feel  much  more  remains  to  say,  much  detail 
that  might  be  elaborated.  But  what  I  have  attempted  has 
been  not  so  much  to  lay  down  specific  directions  as  to 
give  you  the  broad  and  general  outlines  of  what  the  pro- 
phylactic plan  should  in  my  opinion  be.  The  details  each 
must  elaborate  for  himself.  Only  this  let  me  say  :  Study 
your  patients'  inner  natures  well.  Learn  their  likes,  their 
dislikes,  their  habits  of  thought,  and  the  gauge  of  their 
mental   caliber,  their  aspirations  and   their  interests,  for  it 
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is  this  knowledge  of  their  psychic  natures  which  in  its  ap- 
plication often  makes  that  subtile  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure. 


GKIPPE   OR  DENGUE? 

By  JOHN  S.  ELY,  M.  D. 

Many  problems  of  interest  are  associated  with  every 
epidemic.  The  various  questions  connected  with  its  cause, 
its  mode  of  extension,  the  peculiar  meteorological  condi- 
tions which  may  or  may  not  conduce  to  its  spread,  the 
symptoms  by  which  it  makes  known  its  presence,  its  prog- 
nosis, and  its  treatment — all  at  such  a  time  receive  much 
careful  attention.  It  is  seldom  that  doubt  as  to  its  charac- 
ter exists,  yet  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  con- 
nected with  the  epidemic  which  has  so  recently  swept  over 
Europe  and  is  still  rapidly  progressing  in  the  western  part 
of  this  country  relates  to  its  identity.  While  the  majority 
of  physicians  have  unquestioningly  accepted  the  idea  that 
the  disease  is  influenza,  a  few  have  been  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  the  dengue,  or  a  modified  form  of  it.  In  Paris  this 
opinion,  adopted  by  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  found  so  much 
support  that  the  Academic  de  medecine  was  led  to  appoint 
a  special  committee  to  investigate  its  claims,  and  in  Berlin 
it  has  been  countenanced  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Leyden.  In  England  and  this  country  the  same  belief  has 
found  expression  in  the  daily  papers  and  among  the  profes- 
sion. Knowledge  of  the  fact  that  dengue  "has  been  rag- 
ing as  an  epidemic  over  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople  since 
early  in  August"  (1)  has  probably  contributed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  belief.  It  is  to  a  short  discussion  of  this 
question  that  I  ask  attention. 

The  identity  of  an  epidemic  disease  rests  upon  two 
groups  of  data — those  connected  with  its  symptomatology 
and  those  derived  from  a  study  of  its  natural  history — by 
which  I  mean  its  distribution,  the  season  at  which  it  occurs, 
its  mode  of  progress,  contagiousness,  mortality,  etc.  To 
enter  intelligently  upon  this  discussion,  therefore,  we  must 
be  possessed  of  a  clear  idea  of  the  features,  epidemiological 
and  clinical,  which  characterize  the  prevailing  epidemic. 

As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  first  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease were  observed  early  in  October  in  Vjatka  (2),  one  of 
the  most  easterly  provinces  of  Russia.  A  little  later  others 
were  reported  from  the  Caucasus,  and  about  the  middle  of 
October  the  disease  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Tomsk  in 
western  Siberia.  Early  in  November  it  was  observed  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  the  succeeding  six  weeks  saw  it  reach 
an  almost  unprecedented  diffusion,  more  than  half  the  com- 
munity being  supposed  to  have  suffered.  From  St.  Peters- 
burg the  epidemic  rapidly  progressed  over  western  Russia 
and  eastern  Germany,  and  to  waul  the  end  of  November 
cases  began  to  be  reported  in  Berlin.  Early  in  December 
Paris  was  reached.  The  cities  of  central  and  southern 
Germany,  Austria,  and  France  became  in  turn  the  scene  of 
its  visitation,  and  about  the  middle  of  December  many 
cases  were  reported  from  London,  and,  a  few  days  later, 
from  other  cities  of  England.  At  the  same  time  cases  be- 
gan to  be  noticed  in  New  York.    It  is  unnecessary  to  speak 


in  detail  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  epidemic  over  this 
country  ;  its  outbreak  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington 
and  Canada,  and  its  steady  progress  westward  are  only  too 
familiar  to  all.  In  Europe,  in  the  mean  time,  it  has  ex- 
tended to  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  and  has  recently  crossed  the  Mediter- 
ranean into  northern  Africa.  Thus  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  present  epidemic  is  distinctly  a  disease  of  northern  ori- 
gin, appearing  in  the  southern  states  of  Europe  only  as  an 
extension  from  the  more  northern. 

This  is  a  distribution  frequently  observed  in  epidemics 
of  influenza,  never  in  an  epidemic  of  dengue.  The  pan- 
demic which  swept  over  Europe  in  1781-'8-2  ran  an  almost 
identical  course  (3).  Starting  in  China  and  India  in  the 
autumn  of  1781,  it  reached  Siberia  and  eastern  Russia  in 
December,  and  St.  Petersburg  in  January,  1782.  Finland, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  and  Hungary  were 
its  theatre  during  the  next  three  months.  In  May  it  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland  and  southern  Germany,  reaching  Holland, 
France,  and  Italy  in  June,  and  Spain  in  August.  This  epi- 
demic did  not  cross  the  ocean.  The  epidemics  of  1732-'33, 
1830-33,  and  1855  ran  much  the  same  course,  all  of  them, 
however,  reaching  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  first  two 
the  United  States  ;  the  other,  Brazil.  Of  the  lesser  epi- 
demics the  majority  have  occurred  in  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  though  the  occasional  appearance  of  an  epi- 
demic in  the  tropics  shows  the  influenza  to  be  a  disease  re- 
stricted to  no  particular  climate. 

Dengue,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  distinctly  tropical  disease, 
occurring  between  the  parallels  33°  N.  L.  and  24°  S.  L.  On 
three  occasions  only  has  it  entered  Europe,  and  then  only 
southern  Spain  (1764  (4),  1784  (5),  and  1866  (4),  when  it 
prevailed  in  Cadiz  and  Seville).  Notwithstanding  the  oc- 
currence of  frequent  epidemics  in  our  Southern  States  only 
once  has  it  come  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia  (in  1780, 
when  Rush  (6)  gave  the  first  description  of  the  disease, 
calling  it  bilious  remitting  fever).  Unlike  influenza,  which 
is  a  disease  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  winter,  dengue 
occurs  almost  without  exception  in  the  summer  months,  its 
progress  being  stopped  by  frost  (7) ;  and  it  is  of  limited 
distribution,  being  almost  invariably  confined  to  the  sea- 
board. 

So  far,  then,  as  study  of  the  epidemiology  of  the  two 
diseases  can  help  us  in  the  decision  of  this  question,  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the 
present  epidemic  is  influenza.  Let  us  see  whether  its  clin- 
ical features  bear  out  this  conclusion. 

As  observed  in  New  York,  the  disease  has  been  charac- 
terized by  acute  onset,  with  sensation  of  chilliness  in  many 
cases,  rigors  in  a  few  ;  by  headache,  backache,  and  general 
myalgia,  often  very  severe  ;  by  a  certain  amount  of  (ever  ; 
by  marked  prostration  and  mental  depression ;  by  cough, 
usually  the  result  of  bronchial  catarrh  ;  by  anorexia,  and 
often  nausea  ;  by  the  presence  of  certain  nervous  symptoms 
of  rather  indefinite  character,  among  which  I  would  class 
the  lacrymation  and  profuse  sweating  observed  in  some 
cases;  by  frequent  complication  by  bronchopneumonia; 
and  by  rather  slow  return  of  strength  during  convalescence. 
Coryza,  though  present  in  many  of  the  more  severe  cases, 
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has  been  rather  conspicuously  absent  in  the  majority.  As 
in  all  epidemics,  much  variety  has  existed  in  the  combina- 
tion and  severity  of  these  symptoms.  Probably  the  most 
constant  have  been  the  annoying  muscular  pains,  the  cough, 
the  mental  depression,  and  the  extreme  prostration — out  of 
all  proportion  with  the  severity  of  the  other  symptoms — dis- 
inclining the  suflferers  to  all  bodily  or  mental  activity  and 
in  some  cases  leading  to  faintness  or  even  syncope  on  but 
slight  exertion.  Eruption,  severe  pain  with  stiffness  and 
effusion  in  the  joints,  and  glandular  swelling — all  symptoms 
described  as  most  constant  in  dengue — have  not  come  un- 
der my  observation. 

In  Europe,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  the  symp- 
toms have  been  substantially  the  same,  although  it  is  said 
that  eruption  has  been  present  in  some  of  the  cases. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  three  symptoms  of  dengue 
which  may  be  considered  most  characteristic  (eruption, 
articular  pain,  stiffness,  swelling,  and  glandular  enlarge- 
ment) have  been  absent  in  the  present  epidemic.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  no  symptom  observed  with  any 
constancy  which  has  not  been  frequently  described  in  pre- 
vious epidemics  of  influenza.  All  authorities  recognize  very 
decided  differences  in  the  symptomatology  of  different  epi- 
demics of  influenza.  As  a  result  of  this,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  meet  with  descriptions  of  various  types  of  the  dis- 
ease. Thus  Toulmouche  (8),  writing  in  1847,  just  after  a 
widespread  epidemic  of  influenza,  alludes  to  two  distinct 
types  of  the  disease — "  the  one  afljecting  mainly  the  nos- 
trils, larynx,  and  throat;  the  other  the  gastro-intestinal  and 
pulmonary  mucous  tracts."  In  the  present  epidemic  the 
symptoms  appear  to  belong  to  this  second  type. 

During  the  present  epidemic  nmch  uncertainty  as  to 
diagnosis  has  resulted  from  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of 
cases  in  which  general  pains,  headache,  backache,  mental 
depression,  and  loss  of  appetite  and  strength  have  been 
almost  the  only  symptoms.  It  is  even  now  questioned  by 
some  whether  these  belong  to  the  same  disease  as  the  more 
pronounced  cases,  and  in  the  indefiniteness  of  symptoms 
pointing  to  affection  of  the  mucous  membranes  it  is  natu- 
ral, in  view  of  the  intensity  of  the  pains,  that  a  relationship 
with  dengue  should  have  been  inferred.  Such  abortive 
cases  are,  however,  an  almost  constant  accompaniment  of 
every  epidemic  of  influenza.  Thus,  we  read  in  the  article 
on  Influenza  by  Wilson  in  Pepper's  System  of  Medicine 
(9)  that  "in  every  epidemic  ...  a  considerable  part  of 
the  community  suffers  from  influenza  in  the  mildest,  or 
what  has  been  called  the  rudimentary  form.  This  is  char- 
acterized by  general  malaise,  an  easily  oncoming  weariness 
upon  bodily  and  mental  effort,  a  disinclination  for  business, 
some  inability  to  fix  the  attention  and  slight  mental  confu- 
sion; to  these  nervous  disturbances  are  added  catarrhal 
symptoms,  as  coryza,  sore  throat,  a  tickling  cough,  and  the 
like,  but  the  indisposition  is  subfebrile." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  constant  symptoms  of 
the  recent  epidemic  have  been  annoying  muscular  pains, 
cough,  mental  depression,  and  extreme  prostration.  Let 
us  pass  hastily  in  review  each  of  these  symptoms  in  so  far 
as  it  bears  upon  the  diagnosis  of  influenza  and  dengue. 
Myalgia,  headache,  and  backache  are  symptoms  common 


to  both  diseases,  and  may  be  so  various  in  different  cases 
that  no  conclusion  as  to  diagnosis  can  be  educed  from  them. 
Intense  pain,  stiffness,  and  effusion  in  the  joints  are,  how- 
ever, symptoms  so  constant  in  dengue  (10)  (no  epidemic 
has  been  observed  in  which  they  were  not  present  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases)  that  their  entire  absence  in  the  pres- 
ent epidemic  is  of  much  diagnostic  significance.  They 
appear  early  in  the  disease,  the  small  and  large  joints  being 
equally  liable  to  attack,  and.  are  apt  to  last  long  after  the 
subsidence  of  other  symptoms,  causing  convalescent  pa- 
tients to  hobble  about  in  the  ridiculous  manner  which  has 
suggested  the  names  "  break-bone  "  and  "  dandy  fever." 

Cough,  though  an  occasional  accompaniment  of  dengue, 
is  rare  in  that  disease,  and  is  generally  to  be  considered  the 
result  of  coincidence  rather  than  an  integral  part  of  the 
disease.  Its  constancy  and  severity  in  the  well-developed 
cases  of  the  present  epidemic  have  been  noticeable,  and  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  broncho-pneumonia  as  a  complica- 
tion— an  accident  of  which  I  am  unable  to  find  mention  in 
connection  with  dengue— compel  me  to  consider  cough  in 
this  case  to  be  diagnostic  of  influenza. 

Great  prostration  and  mental  depression  have  been  most 
noticeable  symptoms  of  the  present  epidemic.  While  these 
are  symptoms  described  as  occurring  in  dengue,  they  are 
seldom  in  that  disease  so  strikingly  disproportionate  to  the 
severity  of  other  symptoms,  yet  this  very  character  is  men- 
tioned as  an  almost  constant  phenomenon  in  epidemics  of 
influenza.  Thus  Walshe  (11)  describes  "excessive  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  and  an  amount  of  debility  and  prostration 
totally  out  of  proportion  with  the  local  symptoms  (syncope 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  erect  posture)  "  among  the  constant 
symptoms  of  the  disease. 

The  fever  which  has  been  observed  during  the  present 
epidemic  has  been  of  the  remittent  continuous  type,  has 
lasted  from  two  to  four  or  five  days,  and  the  thermometer 
has  rarely  in  uncomplicated  cases  registered  more  than 
103°.  In  this  particular,  also,  the  disease  as  observed  in 
New  York  differs  from  the  dengue  while  still  in  conformity 
with  the  clinical  picture  of  influenza.  The  fever  in  well- 
marked  cases  of  dengue  follows  a  rather  characteristic 
course  (12).  Rapidly  rising  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  to 
104°  or  even  higher,  it  almost  as  rapidly  falls  within  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours  to  normal,  remaining  normal  there- 
after unless  a  relapse  interrupts  the  progress  of  convalescence. 
Finally,  the  very  considerable  increase  in  death-rate 
attendant  upon  the  present  epidemic  speaks  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  i<lentity  of  the  disease  with  influenza,  epidemics 
of  dengue  being  hardly  ever  accompanied  by  any  appreci- 
able increase  in  mortality  in  the  localities  affected  by  them. 
As  the  result,  then,  of  our  study  of  the  epidemiological 
aspects  of  the  present  epidemic,  and  of  the  clinical  features 
which  it  has  presented  in  New  York,  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  to  the  influenza  that  we  must  attribute  the 
widespread  discomfort  of  the  past  five  weeks. 

January  22,  1S90. 
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THE  PRESENT  EPIDEMIC  OF  INFLUENZA.* 

By   LOUISE   FISKE   BRYSON,    M.  D. 

Ever  since  the  year  1510  epidemics  of  influenza,  dis- 
tinctly recognizable  as  such,  have  visited  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Parkes  traces  the  disease  to  the  ninth  century  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  grippe  formed  one  of  the  plagues  of 
the  earlier  ages,  giving  rise  to  the  expression  "  God  help 
us!"  uttered  after  sneezing,  because  those  attacked  died 
too  quickly  to  expect  aid  from  any  human  means. 

There  were  five  epidemics  of  influenza  in  the  sixteenth 
century  that  are  recorded,  eight  in  the  seventeenth,  and  thir- 
teen in  the  eighteenth— in  1709,  1729,  1732,  1787,  1744, 
1751,  1761,  1769,  1772,  1781,  1789,  and  1798.  Our  own 
timeshavehad  their  share— in  1803,  1805,  1830,  1833,  1836, 
1837,  1841,  1847,  1848,  1879,  1880,  and  1889-'90.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  disease  returns  on  an  average  about  once 
in  ten  years.  Its  duration  is  usually  from  four  to  six  weeks, 
though  it  may  last  nine  or  ten  months.  The  present  un- 
pleasantness appeared  in  St.  Petersburg  about  the  four- 
teenth of  November.  Advices  from  the  Caroline  Islands 
state  that  the  epidemic  makes  semi-annual  visits  to  Ponape, 
and  now  prevails  on  all  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands, 
one  hundred  or  more,  extending  from  east  to  west  about  a 
thousand  miles.  The  influenza  there  presents  two  distinct 
classes  of  symptoms — one  in  which  fever  and  pain  are  the 
chief  symptoms,  while  the  other  manifests  itself  in  nasal 
trouble  and  cough.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  victim  of  one 
class  to  have  another  attack  during  the  same  epidemic  of 
the  other  form.  Grippe  in  Ponape  does  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  our  own,  except  that  some  stress  is  laid  upon  ter- 
rible pains  beginning  over  the  region  of  the  heart — pains 
over  an  area  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  at  first,  which  chase 
each  other  in  wave  after  wave,  never  catching  up,  and  ex- 
panding in  ecjual  proportion  until  the  affected  spaces  are  as 
large  as  saucers.  This  corresponds,  in  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pain,  very  nearly  to  another  epidemic  disease  that 
will  be  considered  farther  on. 

Influenza  is  said  to  be  the  precursor  of  cholera;  and  in 
some  instances  this  has  been  the  case.     While  the  disease 
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is  no  respecter  of  persons,  it  seems  to  prefer  the  rich  to 
the  poor,  and  is  often  very  kind  to  children.  Those  who 
are  much  in  the  air  and  exposed  to  outside  influences  are 
more  liable  to  attacks  than  others  more  protected.  The 
weak  and  the  aged  are  therefore  advised  to  stay  within 
doors,  except  for  necessary  exercise.  First  women  are  at- 
tacked, then  men,  and  lastly  children.  The  mortality  is 
about  two  per  cent.  In  view,  however,  of  the  immense 
numbers  attacked,  this  small  percentage  is  sufficiently  appall- 
ing in  point  of  actual  death-rate.  The  prognois  is  good, 
barring  certain  conditions  that  equal  numerically  the  ex- 
ceptions to  a  rule  in  French  grammar.  Many  intercurrent 
and  pre-existing  maladies  are  gravely  affected  by  grippe. 
Among  those  unfavorably  influenced  in  marked  degree  may 
be  mentioned  phthisis,  emphysema,  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  kidneys,  neuralgia,  and  other  chronic  nervous  affec- 
tions. One  seizure  does  not  secure  immunity  from  a  sec- 
ond, as  has  been  stated ;  and  certain  highly  unfavored  in- 
dividuals have  succumbed  several  times  during  the  same  epi- 
demic. It  is  very  probable  that  the  morbific  principle, 
whatever  its  nature,  is  not  limited  to  man.  Epizootics  very 
similar  to  the  epidemics  in  the  human  family  have  fre- 
quently prevailed  among  domestic  animals,  especially  horses 
and  dogs,  and  have  been  known  to  attack  birds.  Such  con- 
ditions often  exist  simultaneously  with  or  immediately  pre- 
cede epidemics  of  influenza.  It  is  said  that  this  year  an  epi- 
zootic among  horses  preceded  grippe  in  London.  The  epi- 
demic is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  climate,  soil,  eleva- 
tion, or  any  known  local  terrestrial  cause.  The  mountains 
of  Cathay,  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the  Swiss  lakes,  the 
English  downs,  and  the  broad  American  prairies  have  all 
been  visited  by  this  rude  and  unceremonious  guest.  In 
Europe  its  starting-point  is  thought  to  be  the  far  north. 
Some  have  asserted  that  it  originates  in  Asia,  especially  in 
Tartary,  though  China  has  also  been  alleged  as  its  birth- 
place. Later  research  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  epi- 
demic influenza  is  really  Russian,  having  its  point  of  origin 
in  the  plains  about  Ladoga  and  Onega.  It  is  also  said  to 
germinate  in  North  America,  at  or  about  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 

The  epidemic,  once  started,  spreads  out  in  fan-like  ex- 
pansion from  the  lakes  of  northern  Russia,  from  northeast 
to  southwest,  and  travels  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  .speed 
of  a  good  horse.  The  influenza  epidemic  of  1782  made  the 
distance  from  Kbnigsbcrg  to  Berlin — ninety-six  Prussian 
miles — in  about  four  days.  Within  eight  hours  after  its 
arrival  in  any  given  place,  one  third  or  one  half  the  inhabit- 
ants may  become  its  victims.  It  attacked  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Nismes  in  one  day,  with  scarcely  a  single  excep- 
tion. La  grippe  reached  Venice  at  night  in  1640,  and  by 
morning  one  half  the  population  had  been  attacked  by  it. 
Shops  and  colleges  were  closed,  streets  deserted,  and  a 
death-like  stillness  pervaded  the  usual  busy  thoroughfares. 

That  the  disease  is  infectious  is  not  assured.  The  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  its  contagiousness  is,  in  a  way,  too  forci- 
ble to  be  disregarded.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the 
epidemic  in  Paris  began  in  the  streets  around  the  Russian 
embassy  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  attribulod  its  early 
occurrence  at  the  foreign  office  in  London  to  the  dispatches 
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received  there.  Yet  this  mode  of  communication — contagion 
— is  not  an  essential  factor  in  its  propagation,  for  it  attacks 
vast  regions  at  once,  descends  upon  remote  and  isolated 
habitations,  and  clutches  sailors  on  shipboard  in  mid-ocean. 
Forry,  writing  in  1843,  thinks  we  are  warranted  in  placing 
influenza  very  low  in  the  scale  of  contagiousness. 

The  history  of  the  present  epidemic  is  the  history  of  all 
past  epidemics.     However  great  certain  other  discrepancies 
among  earlier  authors,  whose  quaint  ambiguities  are  often 
sufficiently  fantastic,  the  main  characteristics  of  grippe  in 
their  records  are  distinctly  those  of  the  present  time.     Am- 
broise  Pare,  writing  in  1562,  speaks  of  that  "  famous  Catarrh 
with  difficultie  of  breathing,  which  in  the  year  1510  went 
almost  over  all  the  world,  and  raged  over  all  the  cities  and 
towns  of  France,  with  great  heaviness  of  the  head,  with  a 
straightness  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  a  cough,  and  a  con- 
tinued  fever,  and    sometimes  raveing.     This,   although    it 
seized  upon  many  more  than  it  killed,  .  .  .  showed  itself 
pestilent  by  that  violent  and  peculiar  and  unheard  of  kind 
of  malignitie."     And  afterward  Sydenham,  treating  of  the 
epidemic  cough  of  1675,  thus  describes  the  grippe  of  to-day  : 
"It  scarce  suffered  any  one  to  escape,  of  whatever  age  and 
constitution  he  were.     Nor  was  it  remarkable  only  for  the 
numbers  it  attacked  .  .  .  but  also  on  account  of  the  danger 
that  attended  it.  .  .  ."  There  was  no  other  epidemic  exist- 
ing, he  goes  on  to  say,  which,  by  its  opposition,  might  in 
some  measure  lessen  the  violence  of  epidemic  cough.     The 
symptoms  were  pain  in  the  head,  cough,  fever;  and  then  the 
development  of  pulmonary  trouble.     "  The  congh  assisted 
the  constitution  in  producing  the  fever,"  says  Sydenham, 
"  so  the  fever  on  this  account  attacked  the  lungs  and  pleura, 
just  as  it  had  affected  the  head  the  week  preceding  this 
cough;  which    sudden    alteration  in  the  symptoms  occa- 
sioned some,/o;'  want  of  sufficient  attention,  to  esteem  this 
fever  an  essential  fever  or  peripneumony,  though  it  remained 
the  same  that  it  had  been  during  this  constitution."     Its 
sudden  onset  and  often  critical  termination,  its  general  seiz- 
ure, the  severe  nervous  symptoms,  the  decided  disposition 
to  cough  with  only  a  proportionately  slight  increase  of  the 
secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane — all  these  are  in  favor  of 
the  view  that  epidemic  influenza  is  a  profound  disturbance 
which   rapidly   affects   the   organism   at    large.     Handficld 
Jones  affirms  that  nervous  phenomena  are  sometimes  the 
only    evidences   of  grippe.     Graves   notes  the   absence   of 
fever  in  many  cases  that  terminated  fatally,     lie  states  that 
several   of  his  friends  and  himself  had  coryza,  hoarseness, 
cough,  and  pulmonary  irritation  without  fever.     In  a  short 
treatise   on    influenza   as   it   occurred  in    Birmingham,  Dr. 
Peyton  Blakiston   announces  that  his  researches  have  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  "that  influenza  is  an  affection  of  the 
nervous  system,  with  its  concomitant  derangements  of  the 
organs  of  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  etc.,  commonly 
known    under    the    name    of   nervous    fever,   accompanied 
throughout  its  whole  course  by  irritation  of  the  pulmonary 
mucous    membrane,    which    not   infrequently    amounts    to 
congestion  and  even  inflammation."     The  so-called  compli- 
cations, such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  etc.,  may 
reasonably  be  considered  a  part  of  the  original  disorder  ex- 
pressing itself  along  lines  of  least  resistance. 


A  writer,  Forry,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine 
for  July,  1843,  gives  the  usual  early  symptoms  of  grippe  as 
it  manifests  itself  to-day,  always  has  manifested  itself,  and 
possibly  always  will : 

"  It  commences  with  slight  chills,  amounting  some- 
times to  sliiverings  and  alternate  flushings  of  heat,  with  lan- 
guor and  sense  of  extreme  weariness;  then  soreness  over  the 
eyes,  or  pain  in  the  course  of  the  frontal  sinuses  ;  these  are 
quickly  followed  by  frequent  sneezing,  a  copious  discharge 
of  thin,  clear  fluid  from  the  nose  and  eyes,  sometimes  so 
acrid  as  to  excoriate  the  upper  lip;  heat  and  soreness  in  the 
top  of  the  larynx  and  oesophagus,  and  along  the  course  of 
the  windpipe,  with  hoarseness  and  dry  congh  ;  sense  of 
stricture  in  the  chest,  and  diflSculty  of  breathing,  sometimes 
attended  with  darting  pain  in  the  muscles  subservient  to 
respiration  ;  weight  and  anxiety  about  the  prrecordia  ;  fly- 
ing pains  in  the  back,  knees,  calves  of  the  legs,  and  various 
parts  of  the  body  ;  depression  of  spirits,  and  sudden  and 
extraordinary  prostration  of  strength.  The  tongue  is  most- 
ly covered,  at  an  early  period  of  the  complaint,  with  ex- 
tremely white  mucus,  like  cream." 

The  pulse,  90,  100,  120,  is  weak  and  soft,  intermittent 
frequently,  and  very  changeable.  Graves  observed  that  it  is 
often  completely  changed  in  from  six  to  eight  hours  ;  and 
he  adds  that  he  has  always  taught  that  the  pulpc  indicates 
irritation  of  the  nervous  system  more  than  anything  else. 
The  urine  is  diminished,  sometimes  suppressed,  and  is  in- 
variably of  a  high  specific  gravity  that  is  not  warranted  by 
the  degree  of  fever.  There  is  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  or 
sleepiness.  When  the  fever  is  high  at  first,  it  is  said  that 
the  disease  seldom  becomes  chronic — that  is,  it  begins  ac- 
cording to  the  classical  description  given  above,  runs  a 
light  course,  and  gradually  disappears,  the  intense  weakness 
soon  wearing  off. 

The  following  typical  cases  of  grippe,  from  the  rec- 
ords of  a  conservative  hospital  where  only  conventional 
symptoms  are  allowed  to  be  christened  epidemic  influ- 
enza, illustrate  one  view  of  the  disease  and  of  its  treat- 
ment : 

John  C,  aged  thirty,  on  January  3d  became  prostrated 
by  sudden  rigor,  followed  by  fever,  headache,  and  general 
pain.  Had  slight  cough.  Temperature  on  admission,  Janu- 
ary 8th,  102 '5°.  Physical  examination  negative.  Treat- 
ment :  cathartic,  quinine,  and  antipyrine.  Discharged,  cured, 
January  13th. 

Robert  S.,  aged  thirty-seven  ;  for  three  days  had  had 
headaches,  pains  in  back  and  limbs  ;  also  numerous  parox- 
ysms of  sneezing  and  dry  cough.  Been  hot  and  cold  by 
turns.  Physical  and  uiinary  examinations  negative.  High- 
est temperature,  101-5°.  Treatment:  calomd,  quinine,  and 
antipyrine.     Discharged,  cured,  in  three  days. 

William  S.,  aged-  fifty  ;  pains  in  head  and  in  bones,  slight 
cough,  bronchial  irritation,  and  feeling  of  general  prostra- 
tion. Physical  and  urinary  examinations  ne^iative.  Hiwh- 
est  temperature,  102°.     Treatment  as  above. 

Thomas  M.,  aged  thirty-four;  three  weeks  earlier,  caught 
cold,  had  cough,  sweats,  headache,  pains  in  the  bones,  and 
profuse  expectoration.  Temperature  on  admission,  99'8°  ; 
rose  to  10l'5°.     Physical  examination  :  subcrepitant  r&les  ; 
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otherwise  negative.  Urinary  examination  negative.  Treat- 
ment :  antipyrine  and  cough  mixture. 

Giuseppe  C,  aged  thirty,  great  weakness,  nausea,  loss 
of  appetite,  no  chills,  but  a  feverish  feeling.  Complained 
of  pain  on  micturition.  Physical  and  urinary  examinations 
negative.  Treatment  as  above.  Discharged,  cured,  three 
days  after. 

Lizzie  A.,  a  young  girl,  tlirce  days  ago  had  pains  all 
over,  and  several  rigors  followed  by  rise  of  temperature, 
this,  on  admission,  leing  102°.  Appetite  lost;  bleeding 
from  nose;  chronic  tonsillitis.  Treatment:  cathartic,  fol- 
lowed by  antipyrine.     Well  in  three  days. 

Some  have  thought  —  Dujardin-Beaumetz  among  the 
number — that  the  present  epidemic  is  a  form  of  dengue. 
Others,  that  it  closely  resembles,  in  the  earlier  stages,  cere- 
bro-spinal  meningitis.  Comparison  reveals  certain  simi- 
larities among  these  three  morbid  entities,  and  marked  dif- 
ferences as  well.  The  specific  cause  of  each  and  all  has  thus 
far  eluded  discovery.  Their  appearance,  according  to  the 
mass  of  testimony,  is  dependent  in  greater  or  less  degree  on 
vicissitudes  or  anomalies  of  weather,  on  fogs,  winds,  heavy 
rains,  or  some  peculiar  electric  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  has  prevailed  the  same  year  that 
epidemic  influenza  was  doing  its  work  elsewhere.  It  prefers 
the  poor  to  the  rich,  and  children  suffer  most  severely  in 
point  of  susceptibility  and  mortality.  No  age  is  spared,  and 
men  are  oftener  attacked  than  women.  The  three  diseases 
generally  begin  abruptly  and  strike  their  victims  down,  like 
a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky,  although  slight  prodro- 
mata  may  have  passed  unnoticed.  Dengue  and  epidemic 
influenza  bear  such  a  close  relationship  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  mistrust  they  are  first  cousins.  They  spread  with  equal 
rapidity,  and  present  many  symptoms  in  common.  There 
is  the  same  sudden  loss  of  strength,  of  appetite,  and  of 
mental  force.  There  are  in  each  frontal  pains,  conjunc- 
tivitis, and  the  quick  appearance  of  emaciation.  Certain 
cases  of  pregnancy  result  in  abortion,  and  little  children  are 
liable  to  convulsions.  The  pain  of  dengue  is  something  that 
is  never  forgotten,  and  described  as  the  sum-total  of  human 
suffering.  So  also  are  pictured  the  headaches  of  grippe, 
even  by  women  familiar  with  the  pangs  of  childbirth.  In 
dengue  there  is  pain  everywhere — pains  fixed,  fugitive,  lan- 
cinating, boring,  contusive,  and  bruised — bad  when  the  pa- 
tient is  quiet,  and  worse  when  he  moves.  There  are  but  few 
diseases,  influenza  excepted,  that  express  themselves  in  so 
many  ways  as  dengue  or  are  subject  to  such  serious  com- 
plications and  sequehe.  The  nervous  centers  suffer  very 
much  in  severe  forms,  and  the  mild  ones  often  present  cere- 
bral lesions  and  neurotic  complications.  Subsequently  pul- 
monary abnormities  can  often  be  traced  to  dengue.  A  trouble- 
some cough  in  the  earlier  stages  may  remain  and  annoy  long 
after  the  fever  has  subsided.  In  Bengal,  dengue  was  sup- 
posed very  frequently  to  develop  into  a  form  of  phthisis ; 
and  in  America  and  India  a  peculiarly  obstinate  kind  of 
ulcerative  sore  throat  has  followed  in  its  train.  The  most 
striking  similarity  of  the  two  diseases  is  the  fact  that,  though 
the  sufferers  are  cured,  they  do  not  always  get  well.  As  re- 
mote causes  of  death,  these  two  epidemics  form  interesting 
subjects  for  future  investigation.     The  course  of  dengue  is 


divided  into  three  stages,  as  follows :  First,  febrile  access, 
lasting  two  to  three  days,  beginning  with  lassitude,  drowsi- 
ness, chilliness,  pain  in  the  bones  and  about  the  joints,  sleep- 
lessness, cream-like  coating  of  the  tongue,  nausea,  anorexia, 
and  a  temperature  of  102°  to  104°,  sometimes  higher.  Then 
conies  an  intermission  of  one,  two,  or  three  days'  duration. 
After  this  the  second  febrile  stage  arrives,  characterized  by 
an  eruption  of  which  some  half  dozen  varieties  are  recorded. 
Convalescence  is  marked  by  great  weakness,  emaciation, 
and  sometimes  by  a  more  or  less  persistent  affection  of  the 
joints.  Persons  on  first  getting  up,  as  in  grippe,  say  they 
feel  worse  than  any  time  before  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
existence,  so  great  is  the  prostration  and  weariness.  Dr. 
John  E.  Bacon,  who  reported  the  epidemic  of  dengue  in 
Columbus,  Ga.,  in  1886,  looked  upon  the  disease  as  situated 
in  the  nervous  system,  including,  of  course,  its  greater  cen- 
ter, the  brain.  He  did  not  consider  it  an  inflammation,  but 
a  peculiar  morbific  effect  produced  by  an  unknown  poison. 

Stages  resembling  the  three  stages  of  dengue  are  often 
present  in  grippe.  It  may  be  assumed  that  many  of  the 
so-called  relapses  after  apparently  light  attacks  are  merely 
the  presence  of  the  third  stage  of  influenza  following  the 
period  of  remission.     One  case  will  illustrate  this  : 

B.  L.,  aged  fourteen;  chill;  temperature,  104°;  pulse, 
120;  complete  and  sudden  loss  of  strength.  Milk,  quiet, 
and  ten  grains  of  calomel  removed  all  symptoms  in  about 
two  days.  The  patient  got  up,  and  made  fair  use  of  a  Christ- 
mas vacation.  In  about  three  days  a  sudden  cough,  a  rise 
of  temperature  to  102°,  with  a  weak  intermittent  pulse,  an 
erythematous  eruption  across  the  chest,  and  pain  in  the 
joints  of  the  lower  limbs,  sent  the  child  to  bed  again,  where 
she  remained  for  two  days.  The  eruption,  which  caused 
intense  itching,  remained  some  time  longer,  and  the  pain  in 
the  feet  came  and  went  for  several  days. 
.  Mild  attacks  run  their  course  in  from  four  to  seven  days, 
under  the  use  of  diaphoretics  and  a  regulated  diet,  without 
the  development  of  any  second  fever.  In  cases  marked  by 
gastric  irritation  and  depression  of  nerve  vitality,  the  dis- 
ease lasts  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight  days.  The  final 
termination  is  either  by  disappearance  of  the  symptoms — 
local  as  well  as  general — or  by  some  critical  crisis,  such  as 
an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  mucus,  of  urine,  sudden  per- 
spiration, or  diarrhoea.  When  death  occurs,  it  may  be  due 
to  one  or  all  of  the  following  causes:  (a)  To  paralysis  of 
the  lungs  and  to  capillary  bronchitis,  especially  in  the  aged: 
(6)  to  pneumonia;  (c)  to  cerebral  congestion,  to  apoplexy 
resulting  from  violent  coughing,  or  to  profound  exhaustion 
of  the  nerve  centers. 

As  to  the  real  cause  of  the  disease  any  theory  is  admis- 
sible, since  no  two  experts  agree,  and  whole  communities 
are  at  variance  in  regard  to  it.  There  are  food  diseases, 
house  diseases — why  not  air  or  electric  diseases  ?  Epidem- 
ics of  influenza  may  be  due  to  some  astronomical  influence 
that  upsets  temporarily  the  normal  electric  equation.  Cer- 
tain physical  phenomena,  (piite  capable  of  altering  in  marked 
degree  atmospheric  electricity,  have  preceded  and  accom- 
panied the  present  epidemic.  Among  these  are  earthquakes 
and  excessive  humidity.  Earthquakes  maj'  produce  ex- 
traordinary phenomena,  the  modes  of  motion — beat,  light, 
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and  electricity — being  correlated  to  each  other  and  to  me- 
chanical motion  or  the  motion  of  matter  in  the  mass.  The 
generally  accepted  theory  of  earthquakes  at  present  ascribes 
the  cause  to  terrestrial  gravitation  or  condensation  of  the 
earth,  by  which  the  mass  moves  slowly  toward  the  center. 
This  motion  is  partially  arrested  by  the  resistance  of  matter 
to  further  condensation,  and  so  molar  motion  is  converted 
into  molecular  motion,  manifested  as  heat  and  electricity. 
Evaporation  being  the  source  and  some  impurity  in  the  wa- 
ter a  necessity  of  air  electricity,  the  conditions  favoring  an 
increase  of  this  fluid  have  greatly  prevailed  of  late.  In 
seasons  that  do  not  swerve  from  their  regular  course  the 
wastes  of  the  summer  are  gathered  into  the  soil  in  the  fall, 
and,  there  decaying,  are  carried  away  and  neutralized  if  the 
ground  be  dry  and  air  can  find  its  way  into  it.  But  where 
water  is,  air  can  not  penetrate.  Remove  the  water,  and  air 
follows,  forced  by  the  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  carrying  with  it  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  puri- 
fying, vivifying,  and  vitalizing  the  ground.  Heat,  moisture) 
and  impurity  are  necessary  elements  in  the  production  of 
infectious  disease,  though  neither  of  the  three,  or  the  three 
combined,  can  create  the  morbid  fitness  needed  for  its  ap- 
pearance and  propagation,  unless  there  is  present  a  fourth 
constituent,  which  thus  becomes  the  essential  factor.  This 
something  may  yet  be  found  to  be  an  altered  condition  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  capable  of  causing  corresponding 
derangements  of  the  nervo-electric  fluid.*  So  long  as  any 
excess  of  electricity  is  neutralized  by  suitable  atmospheric 
conditions,  it  remains  without  injury  to  health.  But  if  the 
earth  Is  highly  elicited  negatively,  the  air  being  also  in  high 
negative  tension,  the  natural  positive  of  the  human  body 
having  been  abstracted  and  leaving  a  high  tension  negative 
struggling  to  coalesce  with  suitable  outside  fluid,  what  be- 
comes of  poor  humanity?  It  is  supposable  that  the  im- 
pression of  irritant  and  untoward  electricity  falls  in  our 
present  epidemic  upon  the  uerve-centers  and  upon  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  chiefly  upon  its  pulmonary,  gastric, 
and  cardiac  branches,  causing  excitation  first,  then  nerve 
exhaustion  or  paralysis  in  greater  or  less  degree,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  nerves  as  to  susceptibility,  recep- 
tivity, or  powers  of  resistance.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  peculiar  nervous  irritation  may  produce  the  phenomena 
of  grippe,  and  also  be  the  cause  of  other  epidemics  that 
resemble  it.  The  power  of  wind  and  wave  on  healthful 
and  abnormal  conditions  is  of  greater  moment  than  has 
hitherto  been  recognized  and  considered. 

Successful  treatment,  like  the  epidemic  itself,  always 
has  been,  and  is,  essentially  the  same.  Earlier  observers 
found  that  venesection,  the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics, 
generally  did  harm,  and  therefore  wisely  gave  up  such 
measures.  Whatever  the  course  pursued,  it  is  undertaken 
with  the  aim  of  securing  three  distinct  and  equally  impor- 
tant results:  (1)  To  unlock  and  stimulate  secretion  ;  (2)  to 
counteract  the  evil  effects  of  nervous  exhaustion  ;  and  (3)  to 
sustain  nutrition  during  the  period  of  convalescence.  Or,  to 
express  it  quaintly,  in  the  words  of  an  old  writer :  "  To  re- 
call the  appetite,  keep  the  vessels  of  the  throat  open,  and  to 

*  See  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July,  1881. 


overcome  the  dejection  of  strength."  To  this  end,  calomel, 
aconite,  tartar  emetic,  ipecac,  valerian,  iron,  hyoscyamus, 
camphor,  morphine,  senega,  and  lactucarium  have  held  their 
own  in  the  treatment  of  influenza.  All  earlier  authorities 
agree  as  to  their  efficacy,  and  disagree  only  in  regard  to 
dosage.  The  experience  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  justified 
this  claim  to  first  consideration.  To  this  list  may  be  added 
digitalis,  nux  vomica,  and  cardiac  tonics.  The  use  of 
alcohol  is  interdicted,  except  for  emergencies.  Nourish- 
ing, non-stimulating  diet,  the  most  careful  watching,  and 
perfect  quiet  are  essential  in  the  treatment  of  grippe, 
which  is  an  insidious,  dastardly  affair  at  best,  with  possi- 
bilities of  the  most  harrowing  nature.  Whoever  has  an 
attack  should  go  immediately  to  bed  and  stay  there  five 
days,  in  spite  of  personal  sentiment  or  sensation.  He 
will  need  many  simple  things — such  as  a  hot  mustard  foot 
bath,  a  purgative  or  laxative,  milk,  cereals,  or  some  standard 
prepared  food — no  meat — hot  or  cold  lemonade,  Rhine 
wine  and  Seltzer — one  part  to  three — Vichy,  or  some  similar 
drink,  the  absence  of  friends  (except  attendants),  and  all  the 
peace  of  mind  the  situation  will  allow.  Baths,  the  local  ap- 
plication of  dry  or  moist  heat,  and  friction  are  of  great  service 
in  allaying  restlessness  and  pain.  Twenty  years  ago  Petit 
advised  the  application  of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  on  wet 
linen,  for  the  relief  of  pain  about  the  joints.  It  has  the 
same  effect  to-day.  Inhalations  of  steam  medicated  with 
camphor,  turpentine,  or  menthol,  and  of  the  fumes  of  boil- 
ing vinegar,  greatly  diminish  the  sensation  of  dryness  and 
stuffiness  about  the  nose  and  throat.  Phenacetin  in  smaller 
doses  than  are  otherwise  required  will  drive  away  headache, 
and  bathing  the  face  or  temples  with  eau  de  laitue — an  old- 
fashioned  preparation  containing  lactucarium — is  soothing 
and  induces  sleep.  Great  stress  should  be  laid  on  sub- 
duing pain  and  restlessness.  One  of  the  pi;pssing  ques- 
tions of  the  hour  is  what  to  do  with  those  who  have  had 
the  grippe  who  are  cured  but  not  well.  The  persistent  • 
cough  is  best  treated,  according  to  Schonlein,  by  ammo- 
nium chloride,  hyoscyamus,  and  preparations  of  lactuca- 
rium. Cough  so  obstinate  as  to  defy  remedies — and  there 
are  many  such — will  disappear  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  a  change  of  air.  Cod-liver  oil  naturally  suggests  itself. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  at  all  well  borne.  Malt  extract, 
quinine  and  coca,  and  beef,  wine,  and  iron,  are  of  far  greater 
value.  The  Turkish  bath,  massage,  and  electricity  are 
standard  resources  of  peculiar  value  during  convalescence. 
Diminished  chest  expansion  requires  immediate  attention  in 
the  form  of  systematized  mechanical  movements.  New  im- 
pressions in  this  way  may  be  sent  to  the  brain,  and  thus  is 
secured  an  advantageous  redistribution  of  nervous  energy. 
For  this  purpose  the  respirator  used  in  the  establishment  of 
Dr.  Henry  Ling  Taylor  is  possibly  the  best  means  known. 
Failing  this,  the  same  passive  movements  made  by  a  trained . 
attendant,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Ling,  will  be 
of  great  assistance.  An  important  element  in  this  kind  of 
physical  training  is  the  absence  of  volition  on  the  part  of 
the  patient.  The  chest  expansion  must  be  increased  for 
him ;  he  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  work.  While 
anv  feeling  of  fatigue  or  of  perpetual  weariness  remains,  it 
is  folly  to  undertake  the  real  business  of  life,  for  the  period 
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of  convalesence  is  fraught  with  unknown  yet  certain  dan- 
ger, that  is  liable  to  assume  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
without  a  word  of  warning. 

Epidemic  influenza  exercises  a  powerful  alterative  effect 
upon  the  whole  organism.  Pare  and  more  modern  writers 
speak  of  the  liability  of  pregnant  women  to  abort,  and  it  is 
known  that  in  girls  and  women  suffering  from  amenorrha'a 
the  menses  return.  The  foundations  of  very  serious  dis- 
orders are  often  distinctly  traceable  to  the  depressing  in- 
fluence upon  the  nervous  system  of  an  attack.  The  rekin- 
dling during  convalescence  of  old  and  fading  neuralgias  is  a 
curious  feature  of  the  disease.  Relapses  from  cold  have  re- 
sulted in  insanity,  as  was  especially  noted  in  1847.  Chronic 
asthma,  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  catarrh,  and  chronic 
amygdalitis  are  frequent  sequel*.  Influenza  also  lights  up 
asthma  that  has  long  since  died  down,  and  fans  into  flame 
the  latent  vitality  of  tubercle.  Those  who  doubt  that 
phthisis  may  have  any  such  starting-point  are  agreed  that 
phthisical  patients  remain  permanently  worse  after  an  attack 
of  grippe.  Serious  ophthalmia  has  followed  epidemics  in 
France.  Possibly  the  most  disastrous  results  are  phthisis 
and  diseases  of  the  mind,  as  these  are  wide-reaching  in 
their  influence  for  evil.  While  not  sharing  the  ultra-catho- 
licity of  the  school-girl  who  translated  "  chacun  a  son  gout " 
everybody  has  gout,  it  is  possible  to  affirm  with  a  certain 
degree  of  verity  that  everybody  has  been  more  or  less  the 
victim,  not  of  grippe  necessarily,  but  of  the  influences  that 
produced  the  epidemic.  Under  their  malign  sway  the  cheer- 
ful have  become  irritable,  the  irritable  melancholy,  and  the 
melancholy  given  over  to  nameless  sorrow  and  leaden-eyed 
despairs.  Physicians  and  laymen  alike  have  ceased  to  re- 
gard as  absurd  a  disease  of  such  formidable  proportions. 

"  It  would  conduce  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  medical 
science  if  a  brief  and  accurate  history  were  left  to  posterity 
of  the  character,  symptoms,  pathological  phenomena,  and 
treatment  of  every  epidemic.  Such  a  record  would  prove 
a  guide  and  beacon  to  the  practitioners  of  future  ages, 
would  enable  them  to  draw  important  comparisons  between 
the  existing  and  the  past,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  more  fixed 
and  available  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  epi- 
demic complaints."  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  every 
form  of  epidemic  were  noted  and  the  order  of  its  succes- 
sion marked  it  would  remain  to  be  seen  by  those  who  come 
after  us  whether  there  may  not  be  cycles  of  epidemics. 
This  is  not  impossible  if  we  suppose  that  such  visitations 
are  connected  with  telluric  or  electric  influences  which  are 
known  to  observe  a  periodic  course.  Were  this  ascer- 
tained, a  sort  of  observatory  of  epidemics  could  easily  be 
established  in  all  civilized  countries.  A  resume  of  each  phy- 
sician's personal  experience,  carefully  and  concisely  worded, 
would  be  a  generous  contribution  to  medical  literature,  and 
might  enable  us  to  know  the  disease  when  it  comes  this 
way  again,  which  Dr.  Macdonald  suggests  would  be  rather 
a  good  thing. 
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A   CASE   OF  TEAUMATIC   HEMIPLEGIA. 

OPERATIOX* 

Bt  CHARLES   T.  POORE,   M.  D. 

Matilda  D.,  aged  tijree  years,  was  admitted  into  St.  Mary's 
Free  Hospital  for  Children  in  September,  1887,  with  the  fol- 
lowing history  :  At  birth  and  up  to  the  eleventh  month  she  was 
a  perfectly  healthy  child.  At  that  time  she  fell  upon  the  pave- 
ment, striking  on  tlie  right  side  of  her  head.  No  history  of  any 
special  symptom  can  be  obtained,  but  only  that  she  was  very  ill 
for  some  months,  and  when  she  got  up  it  was  found  that  she 
was  paralyzed  in  her  left  side,  except  that  her  face  was  not  in- 
volved. In  time  she  recovered  to  some  extent  the  use  of  her 
leg  and  thigh,  so  that  she  could  walk  about,  but  she  has  never 
regained  the  use  of  the  arm  and  forearm  and  hand  of  that  side. 
Her  parents  state  that  she  has  never  talked  iutelligibly,  using 
only  single  words,  but  was  able,  in  some  degree,  to  express  her 
wants.  She  has  since  the  accident  been  excitable,  of  a  violent, 
uncontrollable  temper.  She  has  never  had  any  trouble  with 
her  bladder  or  rectum. 

On  admission,  she  is  found  to  be  a  well-developed  child, 
with  rather  a  vacant  expression  of  face.  The  left  forearm  is 
flexed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  arm,  an<l  the  whole  limb  is  rigid 
and  held  across  the  chest;  she  makes  no  attempt  to  use  it  in  any 
way.  The  forearm  can  be  fully  extended  on  the  arm  by  using 
force,  but  immediately  on  releasing  it  it  returns  to  its  former 
position.  The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  held  in  a  semiflexed 
position  and  are  in  the  same  condition  in  regard  to  rigidity  as 
the  parts  about  the  elbow  joint.  During  sleep  the  same  posi- 
tion is  maintained.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  diminution 
of  sensation  in  tlie  parts.  There  is  no  paralysis  of  the  face  or 
tongue.  There  has  been  no  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb 
noticed  at  any  time  since  she  has  been  under  observation,  nor 
can  any  history  of  such  a  condition  be  obtained  previous  to  her 
admission.  Tlie  muscles  do  not  seem  to  be  much,  if  at  all, 
atrophied,  but  the  parts  are  rather  cool  and  the  skin  at  times  is 
dusky.  While  in  bed  nothing  peculiar  is  noticed  about  the  left 
lower  limb,  but  when  she  is  up  and  walking  she  drags  this  limb 
a  little  (heniiplogic  gait).  Her  mental  condition  is  undeveloped- 
She  can  say  a  few  words,  but  not  sentences.  She  is  excitable, 
passionate,  and  when  so,  utters  a  peculiar  cry  and  throws  any- 
tliingshe  may  lay  her  hand  upon  at  the  person  who  has  angered 
her  ;  but  even  at  such  times  does  not  make  any  attempt  to  use 
the  left  arm.  She  complains  of  no  pain  in  her  head,  and  press- 
ure upon  the  i)oint  of  injury  has  no  ett'ect  upon  her  condition. 
She  is  active  and  quick  in  her  movements.     Pupils  are  normal. 


*  Read  before  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  December  11,  1889. 
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On  examination  of  her  head,  there  is  found  a  depressed  fract- 
ure of  the  skull  over  the  right  parietal  bone.  The  parts  give 
the  impression  as  though  a  piece  of  bone  had  been  punelied  out, 
leaving  sharp  edges.  The  dejjression  easily  admits  tlie  end  of 
the  finger,  and  on  pressure  there  is  a  feeling  of  resistance  at  the 
bottom,  as  though  the  finger  came  upon  bone.  The  depression 
was  situated  over  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  at  a  point  correspond- 
ing to  the  center  of  motion  for  the  leg  and  arm.  Accurate 
measurements  were  taken  at  the  time,  but  I  regret  to  state  that 
they  were  lost.  Dr.  M.  A.  Starr  kindly  saw  the  case  with  me, 
and  confirmed  the  opinion  above  expressed  as  to  the  location  of 
the  injury. 

After  shaving  the  scalp,  it  was  found  that  pulsation  existed 
over  the  point  of  injury,  and  the  soft  parts  were  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  scalp  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  At  the  time  of 
first  examination  and  until  the  hair  had  been  removed  no  pulsa- 
tion had  been  detected;  it  may  have  been  from  too  hard  press- 
ure being  applied.  From  the  limbs  affected  it  was  evident 
that  their  condition  was  due  either  to  a  piece  of  bone  pressing 
upon  the  brain,  or  some  secondary  condition  following  the  in- 
jury. The  child  was  kept  under  observation  until  January  12, 
1889  ;  on  that  day  she  was  etherized.  The  question  was  between 
a  traumatic  aneurysm  and  brain  pulsation  as  the  cause  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  parts  over  the  point  of  injury,  for  it  was 
then  supposed  that  a  different  condition  existed  than  what  was 
subsequently  found.  Pressure  around  the  point  did  not  control 
the  pulsation.  An  incision,  semicircular  in  shape,  with  the  con- 
vexity downward  and  forward,  was  made  and  a  flap  raised,  in- 
cluding all  tissues  down  to  the  bone,  until  the  edge  of  the  de- 
pression was  reached.  The  pericranium,  or  rather  the  tissue  im- 
mediately over  this  point  of  injury,  was  intimately  blended  with 
the  thick,  firm,  fibrous  membrane  closing  over  the  aperture  in 
the  skull.  The  latter  was  strongly  attached  to  the  edges  of  the 
depression.  This  cicatricial  tissue  was  gradually  worked  ofFuntil 
it  became  very  thin,  and  then  a  hypodermic  needle  was  thrust 
into  the  swelling  and  about  half  a  drachm  of  clear  fluid  drawn 
off'.  Fluid  of  the  same  character  subsequently  continued  to 
flow  from  this  opening,  until  it  was  estimated  that  about  two 
drachms  or  more  had  escaped ;  it  then  ceased  to  flow.  On  de- 
taching the  fibrous  covering  of  the  depression,  an  opaque  mem- 
brane was  discovered,  over  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  cover- 
ing of  the  brain  ;  a  probe  passed  into  the  cavity  could  only  be 
made  to  traverse  a  short  distance,  giving  the  impression  that  it 
was  in  a  distinct  sac.  The  appearance  was  as  though  the  upper 
wall  of  the  sac  had  been  formed  by  the  connective  tissue  cover- 
ing in  the  skull,  and  this,  having  been  removed,  opened  into  a  sac 
or  cyst  having  for  its  floor  either  the  dura  mater  or  connective 
tissue  similar  to  that  above.  No  brain  substance  could  be  seen. 
From  early  in  the  operation  the  child's  pulse  became  almost  im- 
perceptible at  the  wrist,  her  respirations  weak  and  shallow,  and 
her  face  blue,  and,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  hypodermics  of 
whisky,  her  condition  did  not  improve  much,  and  further  ex- 
amination became  impossible.  With  the  finger  no  depressed 
bone  could  be  found  in  any  direction,  but  it  must  be  added  that 
the  examination  was  very  imperfect.  The  opening  in  the  skull 
was  irregular — about  an  inch  by  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  size. 
There  certainly  was  no  bone  directly  under  the  point  of  injury, 
unless  it  was  deep  in  the  brain.  The  boundaries  of  the  depression 
were  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  parietal  bone.  There  was 
an  irregularity  in  the  parietal  bone,  running  a  short  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  depression,  resembling  somewhat  a  suture. 
This  was  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old  fissure  of  the  skull, 
due  to  the  traumatism.  The  hsBmorrhage  from  the  soft  (larts 
was  well  controlled  by  the  use  of  a  rubber  band  placed  tightly 
around  the  head.  The  wound  was  united  with  catgut,  a  horse- 
hair drain  was  used,  and  gauze  and  a  bandage  were  applied. 


January  13th. — Patient  passed  a  comfortable  night.  The  dis- 
charge had  come  through  the  dressings,  and  they  were  removed 
and  fresh  ones  applied.  Temperature  at  1  p.  m.  100°,  and  at  4 
P.M.,  after  redressing,  normal.  The  wound  looked  well.  Drain 
removed.  Patient  is  bright  and  makes  no  complaint;  she  can 
move  her  left  arm  ;  there  is  no  rigidity. 

The  child  often  rubs  the  left  arm  and  hand,  or  wants  some 
one  to  do  it,  as  though  there  was  some  abnormal  sensation 
in  it. 

14th. — Passed  a  good  night  and  is  bright  this  morning. 
Temperature  99°.  Use  of  left  arm  improving.  Temperatore 
rose  by  noon  to  101°.  Is  sitting  up  in  bed  playing  with  her 
toys. 

15th. — Does  not  seem  as  well.  There  is  some  suppuration 
from  the  wound.  Temperature  keeps  above  100°.  Arm  still 
continues  to  improve.  In  the  evening,  temperature  103°.  Had 
convulsion  limited  to  left  side,  but  more  marked  in  arm  than 
in  leg;  seems  rather  dull.  After  the  more  general  convulsion 
had  passed  oft' the  fingers  were  continually  in  motion,  being  rap- 
idly slightly  fiexed  and  extended.  Saw  her  .at  10  p.  m.  ;  temper- 
ature was  then  103°.  Fingers  still  in  constant  motion.  The  limbs 
on  the  left  side  were  not  rigid.  There  was  some  slight  trem- 
bling of  forearm,  which  was  held  in  a  slightly  flexed  position, 
the  arm  being  extended  at  the  shoulder  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  Pupils  equal.  The  patient  is  semi-uncon- 
scious; face  very  pale.  She  was  taken  to  the  operating  room 
and  the  dressings  removed  ;  two  stitches  were  taken  out  and  a 
director  passed  up  to  the  lower  point  of  the  depression  and  the 
parts  under  the  flap  were  thoroughly  irrigated  with  mercuric 
solution.  On  raising  the  flap,  the  spasmodic  actions  of  the  fin- 
gers immediately  diminished  and  within  an  hour  entirely  ceased. 
During  the  cleansing  of  the  wound  and  necessary  manipulation 
the  child  made  no  complaint,  so  profound  was  the  stupor.  Horse- 
hair drain  replaced. 

Immediately  after  being  placed  in  bed  the  temperature  was 
found  to  have  fallen  to  100°,  and  after  the  dressing  the  pupils 
were  found  to  be  a  little  dilated. 

16th. — Passed  a  good  night.  Spasmodic  action  of  fingers  has 
not  returned.  She  does  not  move  her  left  arm  and  hand  as  well 
as  she  did.  Temperature  101°.  and  at  noon  100°;  is  brighter 
than  she  was  early  in  the  day,  but  is  still  a  little  heavy.  Passes 
water  well  .and  bowels  have  moved. 

10  P.  M. — Has  continued  nearly  in  the  same  condition  all 
day  except  that  she  is  a  little  brighter.  She  talks  some,  but  is 
annoyed  at  being  disturbed. 

17th. — Is  sitting  up  and  placing  with  her  toys.  Temperature 
100°.  The  left  arm,  forearm,  .and  hand  are  more  paralyzed  than 
at  any  time  since  the  operation,  but  she  is  still  able  to  move  the 
limb  with  an  effort.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  it  lies  motion- 
less on  the  bed.  There  is  no  rigidity.  There  is  no  discharge 
from  the  wound.     Temperature  in  the  evening  99°. 

18th. — Temperature  normal,  and  from  this  date  her  condi- 
tion gradually  improved.  In  time  she  began  to  use  words  bet- 
ter and  connected.  The  condition  and  use  of  arm  and  hand  im- 
proved, so  that  she  could  use  the  limb.  When  she  first  was 
allowed  to  be  out  of  bed  she  walked  badly,  but  in  a  short  time 
was  able  to  run  up  and  down  the  ward  without  difficulty. 

The  thumb  and  index  finger  of  left  hand  have  not  improved 
as  rapidly  as  the  other  finger.  In  March  there  was  still  eon.sid- 
erable  stiffness  remaining,  and  she  did  not  use  them  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  fingers ;  they  could  neither  be  extended  nor  flexed 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  were  still  held  in  a  slightly  bent 
position.  In  March  the  right  hand  and  arm  were  bound  to  her 
side  in  order  to  force  her  to  use  the  left  limb  more. 

In  June  she  was  sent  to  Rockaway  ;  at  this  time  her  condi- 
tion was  as  follows:  There  is  still  some  slight  dragging  of  left 
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leg,  but  scarcely  perceptible.  She  uses  the  left  arm  and  fore- 
arm and  hand  well,  but  the  index  finger  and  thumb  are  still  a 
little  stiff,  although  she  can  pick  up  a  pin  from  the  floor  with 
them.  There  is  no  rigidity  except  in  the  fingers  mentioned 
above.  Her  mental  condition  has  greatlyjimproved  and  she  can 
talk  well,  but  not  as  well  as  is  usual  with  a  child  of  her  age. 
There  is  pulsation  at  the  point  of  injury,  but  the  parts  are  not 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  scalp,  as  was  the  condi- 
tion before  the  operation.  She  is  still  excitable  and  not  easy  to 
control,  acting  more  like  a  spoiled  child.  Her  general  condition 
is  good. 

At  Rockaway  she  did  not  seem  as  well — looked  pale.  In 
August  the  left  foot  seemed  to  drag  more  in  walking. 

After  being  at  Rockaway  for  some  time  she  became  more 
irritable  and  hard  to  manage.  Her  left  leg  began  to  drag  more 
in  walking,  and  she  did  not  use  the  left  arm  and  hand  as  well. 

During  the  first  week  of  August  she  suddenly  complained  of 
pain  in  her  chest;  got  quite  pale.  The  pain  passed  off  in  a  mo- 
ment, and,  after  remaining  quiet  for  a  short  time,  she  resumed 
her  play. 

August  13th. — She  suddenly  screamed  out  and  complained 
of  momentary  pain  in  her  che.«t. 

19th. — While  sitting  quietly  in  a  chair  she  suddenly  screamed 
out,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  left  arm,  forearm,  and  hand, 
and  lower  extremity  were  convulsed  and  the  mouth  twitched  ; 
this  convulsive  attack,  confined  to  the  left  side,  is  said  to  have 
lasted  about  ten  minutes.  After  the  attack  had  passed  off  she 
was  very  drowsy  for  some  time. 

On  September  2d  she  had  three  attacks,  and  again  on  Sep- 
tember 3d.  She  had  no  more  attacks  for  two  weeks.  Since 
October  until  she  was  taken  away  from  the  hospital  she  has  had 
quite  a  number  of  seizures.  She  will  go  five  or  six  days  with- 
out any,  and  then  she  will  have  several  a  day  for  two  or  more 
days. 

At  the  tiuie  of  her  removal  from  the  hospital  (her  parents 
refusing  to  have  anything  further  done)  she  had  gained  much 
in  her  mental  condition,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  fre- 
quency and  number  of  the  convulsive  attacks.  Her  ability  to 
use  her  left  arm  and  hand  had  improved  so  that  she  was  better 
in  these  respects  than  at  any  time  since  the  operation.  She 
talks  as  well  as  is  usual  with  a  child  of  her  age. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  perfect  history  of  her 
condition  immediately  after  the  injury  could  not  have  been 
obtained.  What  became  of  the  depressed  bone  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer;  whether  it  was  driven  deep  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  and  is  still  imbedded,  or  whether  it  has 
been  absorbed,  could  not  be  ascertained  on  account  of  the 
alarming  condition  of  the  patient  during  the  operation. 
That  it  was  not  immediately  below  the  point  of  injury,  so 
that  it  could  be  felt  by  the  finger,  I  am  certain.  Whether  a 
piece  of  bone  of  the  size  represented  by  the  loss  in  the  skull 
could  be  absorbed  and  thus  disappear  I  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps the  experience  of  the  menibers.of  the  society  may  be 
able  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  question.  That  a  cyst 
existed  between  the  covering  of  the  opening  and  the  dura 
or  thickened  dura  I  am  well  satisfied,  and  also  that  the 
collection  of  fluid  was  outside  of  the  arachnoid.  The  cause 
of  the  convulsions  limited  to  the  left  side  was  due  to  press- 
ure, dependent  in  part  upon  the  compress  over  the  wound 
and  in  part  from  pent-up  secretions.  I  think  that  an  error 
was  made  in  removing  the  horse-hair  as  early  as  I  did. 

At  the  time  of  her  removal  from  the  hospital  the  troubles 
for  which  she  was  admitted  were  almost  entirely  relieved. 


They  have  been  replaced  by  other  changes  in  the  brain, 
whose  manifestation  is  Jacksonian  epilepsy. 


REMAEKS  ON  ANTISEPTIC  MEDICAMENTS. 

By  -J.   RICHARDSON   PARKE,  M.  D. 

In  viewing  the  question  of  subjective  vitality  from  the 
surgeon's  standpoint,  we  may  rationally  add  to  normal 
pathological  processes  the  products  of  specific  influences; 
and  whether  we  embrace  the  teachings  of  Miiller,  that  the 
substances  of  all  morbid  growths  have  their  analogues  in  nor- 
mal tissue,  either  in  embryo  or  perfect  maturity,  or  that  of 
Virchow,  that  the  cellular  elements  of  all  neoplasms  origi- 
nate in  pre-existing  cellular  structures,  matters  not,  for  in 
either  case  we  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  may  with  most  profit  and  interest 
investigate  the  action  of  our  presently  known  germicides. 

In  the  light  of  recent  science  our  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
bacteriology  are  assuming  a  more  definite  classis,  and  when 
we  compare  the  unfledged  theories  of  fifty  years  ago  with 
the  bold  doctrines  of  to-day — of  Koch,  Pasteur,  Virchow, 
and  others — we  can  not  but  feel  that  grand  memorial  stones 
are  soon  to  be  raised  along  the  lines  of  careful  thought  and 
scientific  research. 

Lister,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  reduce 
speculative  theory  to  the  realm  of  practical  utility,  was  in 
more  senses  than  one  the  father  of  the  germ  theory,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  hesitancy  of  some  conservative  minds? 
like  Da  Costa  and  Hutchinson,  is  now  one  of  the  firmest 
canons  of  our  faith.  They  are  halting  upon  the  threshold 
of  opinion,  while  the  more  restless  and  aggressive  have 
already  passed  the  portals,  and  are  now  viewing  the  ques- 
tion in  the  light  of  dogma  rather  than  hypothesis. 

In  the  mad  search  for  a  quinine  substitute,  born  of  com- 
mercial cupidity  rather  than  professional  zeal,  has  sprung 
into  existence  a  most  astounding  array  of  antiseptic,  hyp- 
notic, and  antiperiodic  medicaments  from  the  phenol  group, 
concerning  some  of  which  our  clinical  knowledge  is  as  yet 
but  vague  ;  and,  although  every  practitioner  is  daily  prescrib- 
ing phenacetin.  salol,  antipyrine,  acetanilide,  pyridine,  and 
sulphonal,  I  can  not  but  think,  in  the  light  of  my  own 
limited  experience,  that  each  one  is  as  yet  susceptible  of 
careful  consideration. 

Carbolic  acid,  notwithstanding  the  growing  popularity 
of  its  more  powerful  rivals  and  its  admitted  subordinate 
position  in  the  scale  of  germicides,  has  still  a  very  extended 
realm  of  usefulness,  chiefly  by  reason  of  its  well-known  in- 
fluence in  diminishing  peripheral  nervous  sensibility  ;  for  as 
neither  textural  nor  functional  irritability  can  long  exist 
when  nerve  influence  is  withdrawn,  and  as  it  possesses,  in 
addition  to  other  valuable  properties,  that  of  coagulating 
albumin  and  fixing  organic  matter,  while  practically  in- 
hibiting nerve  action,  we  have  in  it  a  remedy  occupying  a 
distinct  and  highly  important  position.  We  must  not, 
however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  suspending  molecular 
activity  it  also  paralyzes  the  function  of  nutrition,  and  thus 
paves  the  way  for  a  molecular  disintegration  which  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  pathological  condition  we  are  endeavor- 
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ins;  to  arrest.  The  experience  and  skill  of  the  practitioner 
have  determined  the  selective  action  of  the  various  antisep- 
tics and  by  this  selection  have  placed  the  principles  of  thera- 
peutics and  pathology  upon  fully  as  exact  a  foundation  as 
that  of  the  kindred  sciences. 

Thus,  we  have  a  sheet  anchor  in  primary  syphilis  in  the 
mercuric  chloride,  the  bark  alkaloids  in  the  zymosis  of 
malaria,  iron  in  erysipelas,  myrtol  and  resorcin  in  favus 
(Bartholow),  phenol  in  sycosis  (ibid.),  quinoline  in  diph- 
theria (Sieffert),  and  the  salicylates  in  typhoid  and  the 
yeasty  vomiting  of  sarcina  (Reiss,  Da  Costa,  Bartholow), 
while  woorara  has  lately  been  advanced  as  a  specific  anti- 
dote to  the  virus  of  hydrophobia.  There  are  yet  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  full  and  practical  understanding  of  the  spe- 
cific powers  of  certain  medicaments — such  as  those  of  the 
iodides  in  tertiary  syphilis  as  compared  with  their  utter  use- 
'essness  in  the  primary  form — which  we  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider, and  which,  to  my  mind,  have  not  yet  been  fully  eluci- 
dated. 

With  our  advancing  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  bac- 
teriology, due  to  the  researches  of  such  pathologists  as  Vir- 
chow,  Salkowsky,  Koch,  Darwin,  and  Pasteur,  we  have  ob- 
tained more  certain  methods  in  the  recognition  of  micro- 
scopic germs,  and,  as  a  sequence,  a  more  intelligent  selection 
of  agents  looking  to  their  destruction,  in  the  absence  of 
which  the  practitioner  of  to-day  would  be  as  far  afloat  on  the 
sea  of  conjecture  as  was  his  predecessor  prior  to  the  days  of 
Pringle,  who  bled,  leeched,  and  purged  for  malaria,  while  the 
bark  alkaloids  lay  undreamed  of  in  the  dark  recesses  of  his 
armamentarium. 

As  almost  half  of  the  idiopathic  lesions  of  our  nosology 
are  to-day  traceable  directly  to  microscopic  blood  germs, 
it  may  not  be  deemed  either  premature  or  incorrect  to  as- 
sume that  ultimately  all  diseases  may  be  found  to  be  but 
the  outgrowth  or  manifestation  of  some  species  of  toxaemia, 
as  it  has  already  been  almost  concluded  that  the  tonic  effect, 
as  it  was  hitherto  termed,  of  a  good  cup  of  coffee  in  typhoid 
was  really  the  destructive  action  of  the  alkaloid  caffeine  on 
the  Bacillus  ti/pkoideus. 

Mercury,  whetheringested  or  topically  applied,  possesses, 
without  any  question  of  doubt,  the  most  powerful  and  un- 
alterable germitoxic  properties.  It  is  sure,  rapid,  and  thor- 
ough in  its  action,  and  for  the  most  part  without  the  re- 
motest influence  on  trophic  function,  while  carbolic  acid, 
thymol,  menthol,  and  other  congeners  of  the  mint  family,  by 
their  inhibition  of  nerve  action  and  consequent  fixation  of 
organic  substance  along  with  extreme  insolubility,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  accomplish  more  than  a  suspension  of  the 
septic  process,  while  in  a  measure  thev  retard  Nature  in  her 
efforts  at  reparation. 

Naphthaline,  thalline,  kairine,  saccharin  and  creasote 
may  for  all  practical  purposes  be  classed  with  phenol,  ex- 
cept with  a  very  much  mitigated  action,  while  iodine  and 
its  preparations  do  not  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
antiseptics,  being  mere  disinfectants  and  deodorants. 

Burdon  Sanderson  and  others  of  equal  distinction  have 
already  agreed  as  to  the  germ  origin  of  splenic  fever,  cow- 
pox,  scarlatina,  the  periodic  fevers,  diphtheria,  enteritis, 
erysipelas,   sarcina,   etc.,  attributing    them   to   microzymcs 


and  microphytes  of  different  orders;  and  the  recent  discov- 
ery of  the  cadaveric  alkaloids  proves  beyond  a  question  the 
a  priori  existence  of  an  inherent  ferment  in  the  albuminous 
constituents  of  animal  tissue  even  in  health,  which  invites 
.our  most  careful  and  earnest  attention.  It  is  owing  to  this 
ferment,  doubtless,  that  scorbutic  and  strumous  diseases  are 
so  prevalent  among  what  Bartholow  calls  the  "  gelatinous 
children  of  albuminous  parents,"  and  also  that  wounds  re- 
ceived during  autopsia  cadaveris  are  so  little  relished  by 
both  student  and  teacher. 

M.  Fokher  has  already  clearly  shown  (Comptes  rend.) 
that  this  peculiar  ferment  does  exist  and  that  a  section  of 
normal  tissue  introduced  with  adequate  precautions  against 
extraneous  microbic  contamination  into  a  sterilized  medium 
is  capable  of  converting  sugar  into  acid  and  starch  into  glu- 
cose. This  is  doubtless  due  to  protoplasmic  action,  since 
fermentation  proceeds  even  after  the  closest  microscopic 
scrutiny  has  failed  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  form  of 
micrococci,  and,  according  to  Fokher,  the  only  difference 
between  the  protoplasmic  ferment  and  that  of  the  microbe 
is  the  superior  capability  for  rapid  proliferation  possessed 
by  the  latter.  A  certain  amount  of  moisture  seems  to  be  a 
necessary  condition  to  the  perfect  development  of  these 
bacteria,  which  accounts  for  the  greater  prevalence  of  zy- 
motic and  strumous  diseases  in  low-lying  latitudes,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  more  altitudinous  regions  enjoying  an  al- 
most perfect  immunity  from  such  attacks.  Thus  the  Indian 
dries  his  beef  or  venison  on  the  plains,  where  with  us,  under 
similar  conditions,  the  putrefactive  process  would  undoubt- 
edly quickly  supervene. 

Mr.  Chamberland  has  specialized  the  vaporous  inhalation 
of  antiseptic  oils  and  has  shed  considerable  light  upon  the 
use  of  remedies  hitherto  somewhat  neglected,  while  Oppler 
and  Ducksdorf,  in  experiments  upon  the  cotmna  bacillus  and 
other  germs  with  the  preparations  of  caffeine,  are  paving 
the  way  for  a  fuller  accession  of  knowledge  as  to  the  hith- 
erto supposed  influence  of  this  drug  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  microbes  of  pus  are  found  to  be  speedily  intoxi- 
cated by  the  action  of  caffeotannic  acid,  and  the  feeling  of 
exhilaration  produced  by  the  so-called  paratriptics — tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  alcohol,  etc. — may  be  traceable  to  their  well- 
known  antagonism  to  one  or  all  of  the  septic  blood  germs 
(Dr.  W.  S.  Searle,  North  American  Review). 

While  giant  strides  are  makinsi  in  the  science  of  pathol- 
ogy, while  the  microscope — that  wonderful  eye  with  which 
*we  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  nature — is  constantly  opening 
up  some  new  vista  of  wonder  and  interest ;  while  millions 
of  lives  have  been  saved  and  untold  human  misery  allevi- 
ated ;  while,  as  Paget  beautifully  says,  disease,  the  grim 
skeleton  at  life's  banquet,  is  being  more  surely  shackled  day 
by  day — the  broad  fact  still  remains  that  to  the  young,  ener- 
getic minds  of  the  present,  while  standing,  like  Newton, 
upon  the  shoulders  of  giants,  remains  the  task  of  clearing 
away  whatever  of  debris  and  error  still  remain,  of  linking 
divine  purpose  with  physiological  law,  of  blending  the  rays 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  vision,  and  lifting  up  both  voice 
and  hand,  even  in  the  smallest,  toward  the  consummation  of 
that  beneficent  purpose  which  the  glorious  science  of  medi- 
cine ever  holds  in  view. 
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THE   DECAY  OF   OBSTETRICS. 


About  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  those  whose  calling  it  is  to 
minister  to  the  ills  of  suffering  humanity  and  who  attend  medi- 
cal societies  and  read  medical  journals  are  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  midwifery,  and  the  obstetric  art  occupies  most  of  the 
thoughts  and  time  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  our  craft. 
Midwifery  is  the  vertebral  column  of  general  practice.  It  in- 
troduces us  to  our  clients,  it  places  us  in  most  confidential 
relation  with  fanpilies,  and  establishes  a  bond  between  doctor 
and  patient  which  is  rarely  broken.  And  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  many  experiences 
are  met  with  which  it  would  interest  others  to  hear  about.  A 
remarkable  feature  of  our  medical  society  meetings  is  the  scar- 
city of  papers  on  this  very  important  matter.  At  large  meet- 
ings practitioners  listen  to  the  wise  words  of  some  great  pro- 
fessor of  the  art,  and  with  profit  too;  but  why  is  it  that  the 
general  run  of  the  members  of  a  society  contribute  so  few  of 
their  own  experiences.  The  columns  of  our  journals  but  occa- 
sionally contain  articles  on  matters  relating  to  the  puerperal 
diseases,  while  they  teem  with  the  doings  and  sayings  of  gynse- 
cologists,  both  great  and  small.  We  read,  week  after  week 
and  month  after  month,  about  operations  and  opinions  about 
operations  which  we  shall  never  be  called  upon  to  perform  and 
which,  perhaps,  we  may  not  even  ever  have  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing,  while,  at  tlie  very  moment  we  are  reading,  the 
telephone  may  summon  us  to  perform  a  much  more  dangerous 
operation,  and  to  exercise  professional  judgment  of  the  highest 


The  library  of  the  family  physician  tells  the  same  tale.  In 
this  country  it  is  always  well  stocked.  The  works  on  medicine 
and  surgery  are  there  in  fresh  bindings  and  recent  editions; 
but  the  obstetrical  department  of  that  library  is  of  ancient  date. 
In  many,  too  many,  instances  it  is  represented  by  the  one  text- 
book the  owner  bought  when  he  was  a  student  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  and  perhaps  he  will  tell  you  that  one  book  is  enough 
for  him,  he  is  a  "practical"  man,  and  has  learned  midwifery 
at  the  bedside.  The  knowledge  he  has  picked  up  since  gradua- 
tion day  has  been  that  of  experience,  supplemented  by  scraps 
gathered  here  and  there  from  the  journals.  There  is  no  branch 
of  the  profession  about  which  men  acquire  such  fixed  ideas. 
Patients  get  well,  and  a  man  hates  to  change  established  cus- 
tom. We  can  never  forget  the  fight  against  i)uerperal  diseases 
made  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  the  bitter  opposition 
his  views  met  with.  It  behooves  men  practicing  midwifery  to 
do  tlieir  utmost  to  prevent  themselves  getting  into  a  routine  of 
ideas,  and  the  proper  way  to  elfect  such  an  object  is  to  join 
freely  in  discussion  with  fellow-practitioners,  and  to  contribute 


and  read  articles  on  these  subjects,  to  weigh  carefully  the  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  new  views,  and  to  give  faithful  trial  to  new 
remedies  and  procedures,  bearing  in  mind  that,  of  all  branches 
of  the  medical  art,  midwifery  affords  the  greates^t  temptation 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  self-satisfied  routine. 


OVARIAN    HEMORRHAGE. 

RoLLiN,  in  the  Annales  de  gynecologic  for  November,  enters 
into  a  discussion  of  this  subject  which  is  at  once  important  and 
imperfectly  understood.  It  would  seem  strange  that  an  organ 
the  pathology  of  which  has  been  studied  with  such  minuteness 
for  90  many  years  and  by  so  many  competent  investigators 
should  still  offer  so  esteusive  a  field  for  further  investigation. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  so  worthy  a  witness  as  A.  Doran  that 
even  the  histology  of  the  normal  ovary  has  been  but  imperfect- 
ly studied,  the  statements  which  have  been  made  concerning  it 
being  based  largely  upon  the  study  of  the  ovary  in  animals. 

Tliat  hiemorrhage  from  the  ovary  must  be  frequent,  apart 
from  the  physiological  hiemorrhage  which  attends  the  rnpture 
of  every  Graafian  follicle,  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  made 
even  the  most  superficial  study  of  the  vascular  arrangement  of 
the  organ  and  the  surrounding  tissues.  It  is  an  organ  which  is 
designed  for  repeated  fluxions,  but  this  very  fact  renders  the 
step  from  tlie  normal  to  the  morbid  an  easy  one.  RoUin  con- 
siders two  principal  forms  of  ovarian  hsemorrhage :  (1)  paren- 
chymatous or  interstitial ;  (2)  vesicular.  The  latter  may  be 
subdivided  into  five  varieties:  a,  extravesicular,  which  may 
be  suHiciently  profuse  to  cause  retro-uterine  hsematocele,  or 
even  so  profuse  as  to  cause  death  in  a  few  hours  or  days ;  h, 
intravesicular,  in  which  the  follicle  is  not  ruptured;  c,  slight 
haemorrhage  into  the  corpus  luteum ;  d,  haemorrhage  into  a 
dropsical  follicle ;  e,  multiple  vesicular  haemorrhage,  in  which 
several  vesicles  may  become  fused,  as  in  certain  infectious  dis- 
eases. 

Interstitial  ovarian  hsemorrhage  may  be  very  slight  and  al- 
most insignificant,  or  it  may  be  so  extensive  that  the  ovary  is 
converted  into  a  mere  pulpy  mass  resembling  the  tissue  of  the 
spleen. 

The  first  variety  of  vesicular  hiemorrhage,  the  extravesicular, 
is  evidently  the  most  important.  That  it  may  be  associated 
with  more  or  less  extensive  peritonitis  and  prove  fatal  is  shown 
by  the  recorded  cases  of  Soanzoni,  Fnrdyce,  and  Osier.  Who 
can  say  that  not  a  few  of  the  cases  diagnosticated  as  retro- 
uterine hiematocele  are  not  of  such  an  origin?  In  intravesi- 
cular  hiemorrhage  or  ovarian  hiBmatoma  a  small  sanguineoas 
cyst  is  formed.  Collingworth  reports  such  a  case  in  which 
the  volume  of  the  tumor  was  that  of  an  egg.  Terrier  reports 
one  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  Boeckel  has  seen  one  as  large  as 
the  head  of  an  adult.  The  wall  of  the  cyst  may  be  of  a  fibrous 
consistence,  but  the  microscope  will  reveal  the  presence  of  ova- 
rian elements.  The  cavity  of  the  cyst  is  not  unilocular,  but 
contninsdiverticula  representing  the  ruptured  Graafian  follicles, 
and  the  contents  are  of  a  tarry  consistence.  Such  cysts  are 
usually  attached  to  the  tubes  by  firm  false  membranes,  and 
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rupture  is  likely  to  prove  fatal,  as  shown  by  the  cases  of  Puech, 
Prost,  and  Caresme. 

Hemorrhages  into  the  corpora  lutea  form  small  cysts,  the 
contents  of  which  are  usually  absorbed,  leaving  traces  of  pig- 
ment behind.  Hseraorrhage  into  dropsical  follicles  is  secondary 
in  character,  but  the  process  which  is  followed  in  sucli  cases  is 
as  yet  unknown.  Multiple  vesicular  hsemorrhage  has  long  been 
recognized,  Robin  having  described  it  in  1856.  The  vesicles 
which  are  thus  encroached  upon  never  result  in  the  formation 
of  corpora  lutea,  and  the  contents  may  be  absorbed  or  there  may 
be  rupture  and  hsematocele. 

Slight  interstitial  hfemorrhages  are  very  common  and  may 
be  attended  by  no  symptoms  worth  noticing,  or  they  may  result 
in  the  entire  destruction  of  the  organ.  Kollin  speaks  in  this 
connection  also  of  the  possible  rupture  of  a  varix  of  the  bulb  of 
the  ovary,  a  lesion  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  ovarian  varico- 
cele described  by  Richet.  We  believe  that  the  existence  of  a 
condition  which  could  properly  be  called  ovarian  varicocele  was 
questioned  or  denied  not  long  since  in  one  of  our  local  societies, 
but  here  we  have  its  existence  vouched  for  by  no  mean  author- 
ity. Under  the  head  of  pathogenesis  RoUin  divides  bfemor- 
rhagesof  the  ovary  into  two  groups — those  which  have  a  general 
cause  with  infection  or  intoxication  of  the  entire  organism,  as 
from  scarlatina,  variola,  the  absorption  of  phosphorus,  anti- 
mony, etc.,  and  those  in  which  there  is  a  local  lesion  of  the 
ovary  alone  or  the  ovary  and  tube.  There  are  many  causes 
which  might  excite  haemorrhage  as  a  reflex  result  of  liasmor- 
rhage.  Among  these  may  he  mentioned  venereal  excesses, 
traumatisms  or  other  pathological  conditions  of  the  uterus  and 
tubes,  habitual  constipation,  repeated  pregnancies,  prolapse  of 
the  ovaries,  etc.  Especially  might  these  conditions  result  in 
profuse  extravesicular  hseraorrhage.  Should  contraction  and 
sclerosis  of  the  ovary  occur,  the  hardened  wall  of  the  follicles 
might  readily  be  responsible  for  intravesicular  htemorrhage  and 
the  formation  of  more  or  less  extensive  cysts.  Such  a  process 
must  ultimately  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  tissue  proper  of 
the  ovary.  The  diagnosis  of  ovarian  haemorrhage  is  usually 
difficult  for  the  reason  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  hiemorrhage  is  excessive  and  a  tumor  of  rapid 
growth  apparent,  there  are  no  symptoms,  or  very  few,  which 
will  excite  attention.  Boeckel,  indeed,  mentions  a  diagnostic 
point  which  consists  in  the  swelling  of  the  cyst  with  each  re- 
curring menstruation ;  but  this  would  give  no  positive  clew,  as 
the  same  symptom  obtains  with  certain  small  fibroid  tumors  of 
the  uterus,  and  we  might  thereby  be  misled  and  hesitate  as  to 
the  only  method  of  treatment  which  promises  radical  relief. 
That  method  consists  in  the  opening  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  organ.  Of  course  one  must  decide  for 
himself  in  every  ease  whether  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently 
urgent  for  adopting  so  radical  a  procedure. 


THE   PRACTICE   OF   MASSAGE   BY  THE   LAITY. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Internationale  klinische  Rund- 
schau there  is  an  article  expressing  the  views  of  the  Hungarian 


Board  of  Health  as  to  the  propriety  of  permitting  the  laity  to 
constitute  themselves  professional  masseurs.  The  opinion, 
which  was  elicited  with  direct  reference  to  the  control  of  the 
practice  of  massage  in  Herkulsbade,  was  reached  after  a  gen- 
eral consideration  of  the  subject,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
massage  had,  in  former  years,  been  monopolized  by  the  char- 
latan, and  among  reputable  physicians  had  held  no  place  as  a 
therapeutical  agent.  Today,  however,  its  merits  were  based 
upon  scientific  experiments,  the  results  of  which  placed  it  in 
the  front  rank  as  a  remedy  in  certain  conditions.  It  was  only 
in  exceptional  cases  that  the  layman  could  successfully  admin- 
ister massage.  Serious  injury  had  already  been  done  to  pa" 
tients  by  the  lack  of  proper  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
masseur.  It  often  happened  in  medical  practice  that  the  phy- 
sician intrusted  the  giving  of  electricity,  under  his  direction,  to 
a  member  of  the  family,  or  to  some  other  intelligent  person. 
This  did  not  mean  that  the  laity  generally  could  be  trusted 
with  electro-therapeutics.  The  same  argument  obtained  in 
respect  to  massage.  The  fact  that  it  had  gained  such  ground 
during  the  past  few  years  and  was  so  generally  prescribed  ren- 
dered it  obviously  desirable  and  imperative  that  those  to  whom 
the  details  were  intrusted  should  be  properly  qualified  by  spe- 
cial training  and  legal  ordination.  The  leading  masseur  of  the 
city  was  known  to  have  refused  gynaacological  cases  upon  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  possess  the  qualifications  of  a  specialist 
in  that  department.  If  this  prec.iution  was  shown  by  one 
possessing  such  general  medical  knowledge,  it  was  a  strong 
argument  against  the  indiscriminate  practice  of  massage  by 
persons  with  no  qualifications  whatever.  The  public  did  not 
very  carefully  distinguish  between  the  masseur  and  the  doctor; 
the  former  was  the  one  who  did  the  work  and  was  regarded  as 
the  specialist,  and  to  him  the  cures  were  credited.  Summing 
up  its  conclusions,  the  board  decided  (1)  that,  after  due  consid- 
eration, it  was  deemed  unlawful  for  a  person  to  practice  mas- 
sage unless  possessing  the  proper  medical  knowledge.  (3) 
Having  regard  to  the  importance  and  prominence  of  the  Her- 
kulsbade, a  properly  qualified  medical  person  should  be  placed 
in  charge  to  direct  the  treatment  by  massage. 

MINOR   PARAGRAPHS. 

LEPROSY    IN    SPAIN. 

According  to  the  British  Medical  .lournal.  Dr.  Olavide,  of 
Madrid,  a  prominent  Spanish  dermatologist,  has  given  to  the 
Revista  Clinica  for  December  his  estimate  as  to  the  degree  of 
prevalence  of  lejjrosy  in  his  country.  He  thinks  that  the  total 
number  of  lepers  in  Spain  is  1,000  to  1,500.  An  attempt  was 
made,  about  three  years  ago,  to  have  a  governmental  census 
taken  of  the  lepers,  but  the  project  did  not  succeed  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  diagnosis,  which  Dr.  Olavide  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  dermatological  instruction  in  the  Spanish  medical  schools. 
Leprosy  is  quite  rare  in  the  inland  districts  ;  it  is  chiefly  found 
in  the  maritime  provinces,  at  the  south,  and  also  in  two  of  the 
northern  coast  provinces.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the 
cases  are  not  found  so  very  often  on  the  coast  itself,  but  gener- 
ally at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  back  from  the  shore.  Dr. 
Olavide  says  that  there  are  always  six  to  eight  cases  at  the  Ma- 
drid hospitals.    When  they  enter  the  hospitals  they  must  remain 
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there  until  death,  a  recent  enactment  forbidding  them  to  leave. 
In  twenty-Hve  years,  Dr.  Olavide  has  had  five  hundred  of  these 
lepers  under  his  care  and  he  has  no  knowledge  of  an  extension 
of  the  disease  by  contagion.  lie  is  not  an  anci-contagionist,  but 
holds  firmly  to  the  bacillary  theory  of  the  propagation  of  the 
disease  and  thinks  it  ought  to  be  found  both  contagious  and  in- 
oculable,  but  his  experience  and  observation  have  been  that 
the  patients  in  the  hospitals  have  not  communicated  the  dis- 
ease to  their  fellow-patients  or  to  their  nurses  and  attend- 
ants. He  concludes  his  paper  by  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
appointment,  by  all  the  various  interested  governments,  of  of- 
ficial commissions  of  dermatologists  and  miorosoopists,  who 
shall  go  to  the  West  Indies,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  China, 
to  study  the  disease  in  those  countries,  and  be  also  calls  for 
a  correct  statistical  inquiry  concerning  the  number  of  lepers 
in  Europe  and  the  colonies. 

A  CHINESE  EDITION  OF  THOMAS  ON  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

The  progress  of  medical  education  among  the  Chinese  has 
lately  been  notably  furthered  by  the  publication  of  Chine>e 
translations  of  a  number  of  well-known  text-books.  Of  these 
translations,  one  of  the  most  recent  is  that  of  Dr.  T.  Gaillard 
Thomas's  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women,  a  work  that  has 
long  enjoyed  distinction  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  and 
that  has  been  translated  into  many  foreign  languages.  The 
Chinese  edition  is  in  five  volumes.  The  illustrations,  although 
somewhat  rude  in  execution,  faithfully  represent  the  originals 
in  all  essential  points,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  book 
is  quite  creditable. 

URAL,  A   NEW   HYPNOTIC. 

La  France  MfimoALE  gives  a  brief  description  of  ural,  which 
is  said  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  somnal  (see  this  Journal 
for  January  4th).  It  is  obtained  by  mixing  urethane  and  cblo- 
ral.  It  presents  itself  in  crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  but 
little. soluble  in  water;  it  melts  at  106°  and  volatilizes  without 
decomposing.  It  is  bitter  in  taste.  It  does  not  modify  the 
blood  pressure,  and  no  accidents  have  hitherto  resulted  from  its 
use.  The  conditions  indicating  its  employment  are  supposed  to 
be  the  wakefulness  of  cardiac  disease,  mental  maladies,  and 
hysteria. 

CHRISTMAS  FATALITIES  IN   LONDON. 

The  Lancet  refers  to  the  deaths  of  infants  in  London,  oc- 
curring among  the  very  poor,  which  are  registered  as  "over- 
lain." There  were  nine  deaths  of  children,  recorded  for  Christ- 
mas eve  and  night  and  the  following  day,  occasioned  by  their 
drunken  parents  smotliering  them  by  overlying  during  sleep. 
According  to  another  statement,  there  were  fourteen  such  eases 
within  a  week,  all  probably  indirectly  due  to  too  much  indulg- 
ence in  holiday  liquor.  In  the  domiciles  of  very  many  of  these 
poorer  people  such  a  thing  as  a  crib  for  the  baby  is  a  rarity,  and 
would  be  considered  a  luxury. 


THE   LATE   SIR   WILLIAM   GULL. 

Dispatches  to  the  newspapers  announce  that  Sir  William 
Gull  died  on  Wednesday,  January  29tb,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  years.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  London 
in  184fi,  in  184T  was  made  Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  and  in  1848  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  was  physi- 
cian and  lecturer  at  Guy's  Hospital  for  twenty  years,  and  after- 
ward consulting  physician  to  that  institution.     The  deceased 


was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  physicians  of  London,  and  a 
man  conspicuous  by  his  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  medicine. 

ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
BuieHU  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  January  28,  1890: 


DISEASES. 

Week  ending  .Ian.  21. 

Week  ending  Jan.  28. 

Caeee. 

DeathB. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

7 
58 

1 
70 
96 

5 

1 
9 
1 
1 
26 
0 

26 
66 

2 
77 
98 

5 

5 

10 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  . . . . 

1 

6 

Diphtheria .' 

Varicella 

23 
0 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. — The  eighty-fourth 
annual  meeting  will  he  held  in  Albany  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Lewis,  of  New  York.  The  secretar)'  of  the  New  York  delegation.  Dr. 
Ralph  Waldo,  informs  us  that  the  Trunk  Line  passenger  committee 
have  authorized  a  rate  of  one  fare  and  one  third,  on  the  certificate  plan. 
This  makes  the  fare  from  New  York,  for  the  round  trip,  $4.15.  Those 
wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rate  must  get  certificates  from  the 
agent  at  their  starting-points.  These  will,  have  to  be  signed  at  the 
place  of  meeting  by  Dr.  Curtis,  and,  when  presented  to  the  ticket  agent 
at  Albany,  will  entitle  the  holders  to  return  tickets  at  one  third  fare. 
The  following  papers  have  been  promised : 

The  Use  of  Belladonna  in  Spasn)odic  Contractions  of  the  Neck  dur- 
ing Labor,  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Cartwright ;  The  Time-element  in  saving  the 
Perimeum,  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dickinson  ;  A  Case  of  Extra-uterine  Preg- 
nancy, by  Dr.  H.  D.  V.  Pratt,  Jr. ;  What  are  the  Rational  Limitations 
of  Intra-uterine  Therapeutics  '<  by  Dr.  Andrew  F.  Currier ;  Remarks  on 
the  Use  of  the  Uterine  Curette,  by  Dr.  Walter  B.  Chase ;  Cancer  of 
the  Body  of  the  Uterus,  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Coe  ;  The  Indications  for  Opera- 
tion in  Disease  of  the  LTterine  Appendages,  by  Dr.  Egbert  H.  Grandin; 
Report  of  Two  Years'  Work  in  Abdominal  Surgery,  hv  Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie; 
Acute  Dacryocystitis,  by  Dr.  David  Webster  ;  Spectra  of  Blood  in  Cer- 
tain Eye  Diseases,  by  Dr.  Lucien  Howe  :  Cataract,  by  Dr.  Francis  Valk ; 
A  Case  of  Meningocele  resembling  Degeneration  of  the  Lacrvmal  Sac, 
by  Dr.  W.  F.  Mittendorf  ;  Purulent  Ophthalmia,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Andrews  ; 
On  the  Treatment  of  Eczema  in  Elderly  People,  by  Dr.  L.  Duncan  Bulk- 
ley  ;  An  Original,  Simple,  and  Effective  Method  for  Treatment  of 
Scabies,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Sherwell ;  On  a  Case  of  Leprosy  apparently 
Cured,  by  Dr.  George  Henry  Fox  ;  The  Prompt  Recognition  and  Treat- 
ment of  Syphilis  of  the  Brain,  by  Dr.  J.  Leonard  Coming ;  The  Thomas 
Hip  SpUnt,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Ridlon  ;  A  Ready  Method  for  Counter-traction 
at  the  Knee,  by  Dr.  Henry  Ling  Taylor;  The  Pendent  Limb  in  the 
Treatment  of  Joint  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Extremity,  by  Dr.  A.  B. 
Judsou;  The  Prevention  of  Tuberculous  Bone  Lesions,  by  Dr.  V.  P. 
Gibney ;  The  Question  of  what  produces  and  what  prevents  Ankylosis 
of  Joints,  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps ;  A  Statistical  Paper  on  Club-foot,  by 
Dr.  W.  R.  Townsend ;  Fever  and  its  Treatment,  by  Dr.  Alfred  L. 
Loomis ;  A  l^ase  of  Urieraic  Convulsions  in  New-born,  Recovery,  by  Dr. 
A.  Hutchins ;  Functional  Albuminuria,  with  Three  Years'  Observation 
of  a  Case,  by  Dr.  Eli  H.  Long;  The  Importance  of  a  State  or  National 
Registration  of  Births,  by  Dr.  Alex.  Hadden ;  Isolation  of  Consump- 
tives, by  Dr.  P.  11.  Kretzschmar ;  The  Production  of  Tubidar  Breathing 
in  Solidification  and  other  Conditions  of  the  Lungs,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Cary ;  The  Physiological,  Pathological,  and  Psychological  Bearings  of 
Sex,  by  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Wallian  ;  A  Study  of  Alcoholism  in  Bcllevue 
Hospital,  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Dana ;  Early  Diagnosis  of  Tubercular  Meningitis, 
by  Dr.  W.  P.  Northnip;  Recent  Lunacy  Legislation  affecting  the  (Gen- 
eral Practitioner,  by  Dr.  E.  II.  Howard  ;  The  Geographical  Distribution 
of  Tuberculous  and  Dairy  ('attle,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Brush ;  Address  on  Sur- 
gery, liy  Dr.  Alfred  Mercer;  The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Fractures 
through  the  Anatomical  Neck  of  the  Humerus,  liy  Dr.  C.  A.  Powers ; 
Report  of  Five  Cases  of  Suprapuliic  Cystotomy  for  Tumors  of  the  Blad- 
der and  Vesical  Calculi,  by  Dr.  A.  Vander  Veer ;  Reflections  upon  Some 
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Cases  of  Nephro-lithotomy,  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes ;  A  Rarely  Described 
but  Common  Form  of  Cystitis  in  Women,  by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris  ;  An 
Extension  Splint  for  the  treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Leg,  the  Arm, 
and  Forearm,  by  Dr.  P.  R.  Furbeck ;  A  History  of  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Cases  of  Excision  of  the  Superior  Maxilla,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant ; 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  based  upon  Anatomical  Study, 
by  Dr.  Seneca  D.  Powell ;  Seven  Consecutive  Successful  Cases  of  Intuba- 
tion of  the  Larynx  for  Diphtheritic  Croup,  by  Dr.  William  Hailes,  Jr. ; 
Methods  of  examining  the  Post-nasal  Pharynx  and  Surgical  Treatment 
of  Diseases  of  that  Cavity,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Rice ;  A  Case  of  Papilloma  of 
the  Vocal  Cords,  by  Dr.  Charles  N.  Cox ;  The  Prevention  of  Tubercular 
Larj-ngitis,  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Westbrook ;  Nasal  Intubation,  by  Dr.  D.  H. 
Goodwillie ;  Nasal  Epilepsy,  by  Dr.  John  0.  Roe ;  Some  Practical  Sug- 
gestions concerning  Antrum  Disease,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Bosworth ;  Chronic 
Nasal  Catarrh ;  its  Causes,  Course,  and  Cure,  by  Dr.  0.  B.  Douglas  ; 
Naso-pharyngeil  Epithelioma,  by  Dr.  Sidney  Allen  Fox;  the  Etiology 
and  Radical  Tieatment  of  Nasal  Myxomata,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Jarvis. 

Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings. — At  the  annual  meeting 
held  on  Tuesday,  January  21st,  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  Dr.  Walter  B.  Chase  ;  vice-president,  Dr.  Frank  H.  West ; 
secretary,  Dr.  W.  M.  Hutchinson  ;  assistant  secretary.  Dr.  David  My- 
erle ;  treasurer.  Dr.  Charles  N.  Cox  ;  librarian,  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Hunt ; 
censors,  Dr.  Ernest  Palmer,  Dr.  Glentworth  R.  Butler,  Dr.  Z.  T.  Emery, 
Dr.  Joel  W.  Hyde,  and  Dr.  George  W.  Brush ;  trustee.  Dr.  A.  Ross 
Matheson  ;  delegate  to  the  State  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Ernest  Palmer. 

The  Metropolitan  Medical  Society. — A  society  with  this  title  has 
recently  been  organized  in  New  York,  and  will  hold  its  meetings  at  the 
residence  of  members  on  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month, 
with  the  exception  of  July  and  August.  Dr.  Charles  Schram,  136  East 
Eighty-second  Street,  is  the  corresponding  secretary. 

The  late  Professor  Volkmann. — The  Lancet  says  that  the  medical 
faculty  at  Halle  have  recommended  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Kiister,  of 
Berlin,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Volkmann.  Dr.  Fedor  Krause,  the 
latter's  assistant  for  several  years,  will  be  made  the  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  surgery.  Dr.  Krause  will  superintend  the  publication  of  an 
essay  on  cancer  left  by  Volkmann,  nearly  ready  for  the  press  ;  but  by 
his  will  none  other  of  his  works,  surgical  or  poetical,  will  be  published. 
Dr.  Schede,  of  Hamburg,  has  been  named  as  the  probable  successor  of 
Richard  Volkmann  at  Halle. 

La  medecine  moderne. — Dr.  Germain  See  is  the  editor  of  a  new 
Parisian  medical  weekly  journal,  named  as  above,  wliich  will  be  largely 
devoted  to  the  reports  of  important  scientific  societies. 

Another  Half-million  to  Charity  in  England. — Sir  William  Savory, 
senior  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  has,  according  to  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  been  authorized  to  announce  that  the  chari- 
ties of  London  have  been  supplemented  by  a  gift  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  found  a  convalescents'  home  to  be  connected  wilh  the 
general  hospitals  of  that  city.  The  donor  desires  that  his  name  shall 
be  unknown. 

Tetraophthalmla. — A  press  correspondent  reports  from  China  the 
birth  there  of  a  baby  with  four  eyes.  The  mother,  a  native  and  hav- 
ing the  native  superstition  that  her  infant  owed  its  abnormity  to  the 
evil  spirits,  put  the  child  to  death,  after  having  kept  it  long  enough  to 
have  certain  matters  of  ritual  attended  to. 

Change  of  Address. — Dr.  William  C.  Gilliam  to  12  West  Fifty-third 
Street. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Cliangex  in  the  Stntiom  and 
Duiieit  of  OJfircr.'i  serving  in  the  Medical  Department^    United  States 
Army,  from  .laniKtri/ 19,  1890,  to  Jamtary  S5,  1890  : 
By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Army  Retiring  Board  appointed  by 
War  Department  order  dated  January  8, 1890,  from  head(|uarters  of 
the  army,  to  meet  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  will  meet  for  the  ex- 
amination of  Major  Leonard  T.  Lorino,  Surgeon,  at  San  Diego, 
CaUfornia.     S.  0.  18,  A.  G.  0.,  January  22,  1890. 
Black,  Charles  S.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.     By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  extension  of  leave  of  absence  granted  in 


Special  Orders  No.  1,  January  1,  1890,  Department  of  the  Platte,  is 

further  extended  to  include  April  30,  1890. 
Spencer,  William   G.,   Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  Fort  Bridger, 

Wyoming.     Leave  of  absence  for  one  month  is  hereby  granted. 

Par.  1,  S.  0.  4,  Department  of  the  Platte,  .January  20,  1890. 
The  resignation  of  Charles  S.  Black,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon 

has   been  accepted  by  the  President,  to  take  effect  April  30,  1890. 

Par.  1,  S.  0.  18,  A.  G.  0.,  January  22,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

MoNOAY,  FehrtKiry  .3d :  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in 
Biology) ;  German  Medical. Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Mor- 
risania  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Surgi- 
cal Society  (private) ;  Utica  Medical  Library  Association  ;  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Observation  ;  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  Providence,  R.  I.,  Medical  Association  ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  City 
Medical  Association  ;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tuesday,  February  J^th :  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(first  day,  Albany) ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  New 
York  Neurological  Society  ;  Elmira  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Buffalo 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association  ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  Hudson,  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society  (Jersey  Citv) ;  Andro- 
scoggin, Me.,  County  Medical  Association  (Lewiston);  Hampden, 
Mass.,  District  Medical  Society  (Springfield);  Baltimore  Academy  of 
Medicine.  '   . 

Wednesday,  February  5th  :  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(second  day) ;  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital ;  Harlem 
Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Medical  Microscopi- 
cal Society  of  Brooklyn  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Rich- 
mond (Stapleton),  N.  Y.  ;  Penobscot,  Me.,  County  Medical  Society 
(Bangor) ;  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Medical  Association. 

TnuRSDAT,  February  6th  :  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(third  day) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Metropolitan  Medical 
Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Surgical  .Society  ;  Society  of  Physicians 
of  the  Village  of  Canandaigua ;  Boston  Medico-psychological  Asso- 
ciation ;  Obstetrical  Society  of  Philadelphia ;  United  States  Naval 
Medical  Society  (Washington). 

Friday,  February  7th :  Practitioners'  Society  of  New  York  (private) ; 
Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

Satdrdat,  February  Sth  :  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private). 


^roteetrings  of  Societies. 


NEW   YORK   SURGICAL    SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  December  11,  1889. 

The  President,  Dr.  0.  K.  Briddon,  in  the  Chair. 

Impermeable  Stricture   of  the   CEsophagus;    Internal 
(Esophagotomy  from  below  after  Gastrotomy;  Recovery. 

— Dr.  F.  Lange  reported  a  case  of  this  character.  The  patient, 
a  child  about  four  years  of  age,  had  swallowed  a  quantity  of  con- 
centrated lye  at  the  age  of  two  years.  Since  then  there  had  been 
varying  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  finally  almo.st  entire  inabil- 
ity, to  swallow,  and  the  child  had  to  be  nourished  by  enemata. 
With  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic  the  speaker  had  tried  at 
three  different  times  to  pass  an  instrument  beyond  the  stricture, 
but  without  success,  the  point  of  resistance  being  about  nineteen 
centimetres  from  the  teeth.  On  May  24,  1889,  gastrotomy  was 
performed.  An  incision  was  made  on  the  left  side  about  three 
inches  long,  parallel  to  and  about  an  inch  from  the  free  border 
of  the  ribs.  The  wall  of  the  stomach  was  stitched  to  the  peri- 
tiinseura  and  then  incised.  The  edges  were  united  to  the  in- 
tegument; the  opening  made  easily  admitted  the  index  finger. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  pass  the  stricture  from 
below.     Six  days  later,   with  the  patient   under   chloroform, 
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another  attempt  was  made,  and  the  following  condition  dis- 
covered: What  had  seemed  to  the  finger  as  the  fesoi)hageai 
opening  proved  to  be  a  diverticulum  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach 
drawn  upward  through  the  opening  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
opening  of  the  tube  proper  was  but  a  small  depressed  slit,  about 
five  millimetres  in  length,  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the 
above-mentioned  pouch.  This  was  demonstrated  by  the  touch 
and  liy  the  injection  of  air  from  above  through  a  soft-rubber 
catheter.  The  opening  was  made  visible  by  means  of  a  thin 
glass  speculum,  with  the  largest  size  of  urethral  endoscope  and 
the  injection  of  milk  from  above.  Any  bougie  or  probe  passed 
through  this  small  opening  was  arrested  at  about  five  or  six 
centimetres  above  the  diaphragm.  The  speaker  then  had  a 
glass  speculum  made  of  corresponding  length  and  width  in 
order  to  make  the  ujsophageal  opening  better  visible.  On  the 
eleventh  day  after  the  operation  anotiier  prolonged  attempt 
was  made.  At  last,  by  combined  manipulation  from  above  aud 
below,  a  small  whalebone  probe  dipped  into  the  stomach  and 
was  pulled  outward.  A  thread  was  then  attached  to  its  lower 
end  and  a  series  of  small  blades  was  forcibly  drawn  through  the 
strictured  portion.  After  passing  a  urethral  elastic  bougie,  27 
French,  a  drainage-tube  of  smaller  caliber  was  left  within  the 
stricture,  which  reached  down  into  the  stomach.  The  external 
end  was  attached  to  a  thread,  which  was  passed  out  through 
the  nostril  and  fixed  outside  by  adhesive  plaster.  This  re- 
mained in  situ  for  three  days.  Several  days  later,  under  nar- 
cosis, bougies  were  passed  from  above.  Feeding  had  been 
carried  on  by  passing  a  soft-rubber  catheter  through  the  py- 
loric orifice  and  injecting  different  nutrients.  On  the  eight- 
eenth day  after  the  gastrotomy  the  stomach  was  closed;  heal- 
ing took  place  without  any  unpleasant  symptoms.  The  jiatient's 
general  condition  improved.  Fluids  could  be  taken  without  dif- 
ficulty. At  intervals  of  three  days  bougies  were  passed,  though 
nothing  had  been  gained  beyond  the  original  caliber  after  the 
operation.  In  October  the  child  was  again  placed  under  chloro- 
form and  an  internal  oesophagotomy  performed.  This  allowed 
a  bougie  of  33  French  to  be  passed,  which  caliber  had  since  been 
maintained.  The  child,  as  exhibited  to  the  society,  was  well 
nourished  and  vigorous.  He  was  able  to  swallow  fluids,  mushy 
food,  and  solids  if  cut  into  small  pieces.  The  speaker  hoped  to 
further  improve  the  condition  by  repeated  a'sophagotomies  at 
varying  intervals. 

Gunshot  Wound  of  the  Abdomen;  Laparotomy,  Sut- 
ure of  the  Intestine;  Recovery. — Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson  pre- 
sented a  patient,  a  longshoreman,  thirty-two  years  old,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  Chambers  Street  liospital  October  20,  1889,  at 
6  A.  M.  He  had  been  shot  an  hour  previously  by  a  iioliceman 
with  a  pistol  of  0-38  caliber,  at  a  distance  of  seventy- five  feet. 
On  admission,  the  surface  was  cool,  pulse  full  and  strong,  not 
much  shock,  and  but  little  pain.  The  bullet  had  entered  the 
abdomen  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  right  of  the  median  line, 
four  inches  and  a  quarter  below  the  umbilicus;  it  had  passed 
through  trousers,  drawers,  and  undershirt  without  causing  any 
loss  of  substance  in  them.  The  speaker  saw  him  at  H.oO  a.  m. 
During  the  interval  he  had  changed  for  the  worse.  The  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  had  become  very  tender  spontaneously  and 
on  pressure;  pulse  78,  temperature  98°,  respiration  21.  Urine 
drawn  by  catheter  contained  no  blood.  Ether  was  adminis- 
tered ;  the  bullet  wound  enlarged  and  found  to  penetrate  to  the 
abdominal  cavity.  A  median  incision  was  then  made  from  tiie 
umbilicus  to  a  (joint  an  inch  above  the  pubes ;  it  was  subse- 
quently extended  an  inch  above  the  umbilicus.  After  drawing 
out  about  two  feet  of  tlie  intestine,  two  bullet  wounds  were 
found  on  the  side  of  the  small  intestine,  oigliteen  inches  above 
the  ileo-o«)cid  junction.  The  wounds  were  about  half  an  inch 
long,  lapping  each  other  by  about  half  their  length,  and  separated 


from  each  other  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  They  were  ragged, 
the  mucosa  was  everted,  and  a  small  amount  of  faeces  lay  in 
each.  A  large  piece  of  potato  protruded  through  one  and  was 
removed,  together  with  two  other  adjoining  similar  pieces. 
The  wounds  had  evidently  been  made  by  the  bullet  passing 
along  the  side  of  the  intestine  in  the  furrow  of  a  sharp  bend, 
opening  the  intestine  on  each  side  but  not  fully  entering  its 
lumen.  The  intestine  for  about  a  foot  on  each  side  of  the 
wound  and  some  adjoining  loops  were  congested  and  lightly 
coated  with  lymph.  Each  wound  was  closed  with  a  single  row 
of  Lembert  sutures  of  fine  silk — five  in  one,  four  in  the  other. 

Further  exploration  revealed  a  small  slit  in  the  mesentery, 
an  abrasion  on  the  ceecum,  and  two  ecchymoses  an  inch  ia 
diameter  at  the  junction  of  the  mesentery  and  the  intestine  five 
inches  below  the  perforations.  There  was  no  bleeding,  and 
the  further  course  and  location  of  the  ball  could  not  be  deter- 
mined without  a  more  prolonged  examination  than  seemed  jus- 
tifiable. The  peritonteum  was  closed  at  the  bullet  wound  with 
interrupted  catgut  sutures  and  in  the  median  incision  with  a 
continuous  catgut  suture,  and  the  remainder  of  the  abdomin.il 
wall  with  interrupted  silk  sutures.  Two  drainage-tubes — one 
of  glass  the  other  of  rubber — were  introduced  at  the  lower  angle 
of  the  incision  and  the  glass  tube  lightly  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze.  The  parietal  bullet  wound  was  closed  with  silk  and 
drained  with  a  rubber  tube.  Iodoform  and  creolin  dressing  was 
applied.  At  the  end  of  the  operatioli  the  pulse  was  126,  respi- 
ration 28.  and  temperature  100'2°  in  the  rectum. 

During  the  first  twenty-four  hours  he  received  ten  minims 
of  Magendie  Ijypodermically  and  no  food  or  drink ;  dnring  the 
second  day  he  was  allowed  to  take  a  little  water,  and  on  the 
third  day  milk  in  small  quantities.  The  gauze  in  the  glass  tube 
was  changed  every  twelve  hours,  and  the  glass  tube  was  with- 
drawn on  the  third  day,  and  the  rubber  on  the  fourth  day.  A 
laxative  was  given  on  the  fourth  day.  At  no  time  were  there 
any  threatening  symptoms,  and  his  complete  recovery  was  re- 
tarded only  by  suppuration  of  the  parietal  wound,  which  made 
removal  of  some  of  the  sutures  necessary,  and  the  closing  of 
the  wound  by  granulation.  The  wounds  were  now  entirely 
healed  ;  the  cicatrices  were  narrow  and  firm,  with  no  recogniza- 
ble tendency  to  hernial  protrusion. 

Removal  of  the  Vermiform  Appendix  for  Recurrent  In- 
flammation.— Dr.  Stimson  also  presented  a  patient  twenty-two 
years  of  age  from  whom  he  had  removed  the  apiiendix.  (The 
appendix  itself  was  presented  to  the  society  at  the  meeting  of 
November  13th,  and  the  previous  history  of  the  case  given  at 
that  time.)  The  operation  was  done  during  the  subsidence  of 
an  inflammatory  attack  on  the  third  day,  and  there  was  no  sup- 
puration about  the  appendix.  There  had  been  two  previous 
attacks,  the  second  one  fourteen  months  before  the  present  one. 
The  operation  was  done  on  October  27th.  The  incision  was 
made  along  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  beginning  a  little 
above  the  umbilicus,  and  the  appendix  was  found  with  consid- 
erable difficulty,  as  it  was  entirely  imbedded  in  tissue  of  new 
formation  along  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  ileum.  Only  the 
upper  half  of  the  incision  was  closed  with  sutures,  and  the  lower 
half  lightly  filled  with  iodoform  gauze  extending  to  the  stump 
of  the  appendix.  The  suppuration  was  profuse  during  the  first 
week,  and  the  parietal  incision  closed  slowly.  It  was  not  yet 
entirely  healed  over,  but  the  patient  had  been  out  of  bed  for  a 
fortnight  or  more. 

In  connection  with  this  case  the  speaker  presented  another 
appendix  removed  on  November  29th  from  a  man  twenty-eight 
years  old  on  the  third  day  of  an  attack,  which  proved  to  have 
been  one  of  suppuration.  Ho  had  had  another  attack  five  years 
previously,  which  did  not  lead  to  suppuration.  This  young  man 
had  walked  into  the  dispensary  shortly  after  breakfast,  having 
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been  taken  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  referred  to  the 
right  side.  A  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  having  been  made,  the 
patient  was  sent  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  was  operated 
upon  on  November  30th.  The  usual  incision  was  made.  Before 
reaching  the  peritoneal  cavity  it  was  noticed  that  the  subperi- 
toneal tissue  was  somewhat  infiltrated.  On  dividing  the  peri- 
tonffium  and  rai>ing  the  intestine,  the  appendix  could  be  seen 
prominent  below  and  behind  the  cfficum,  deeply  congested  and 
apparently  an  inch  in  length  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  its  base.  As  the  cfecum  was  raised,  a  little  pus 
escaped  from  around  the  base  of  the  appendix  to  the  amount 
of  about  two  drachms  ;  this  was  caught  on  a  sponge.  A  large, 
flat  sponge  was  at  once  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wound, 
and,  after  the  pus  had  been  thoroughly  removed  and  the  field 
of  operation  cleansed  with  bichloride  solution,  the  appendix  was 
ligated  at  its  base  with  catgut  and  excised.  From  the  distal 
end  of  the  appendix  there  extended  a  cord-like  mass  of  connect- 
ive tissue  upward  and  closely  adherent  at  its  upper  end  to  the 
tissues  of  the  fascia  and  peritonieum. 

The  abdominal  wound  was  closed  down  to  its  lower  angle, 
and  a  large  rubber  tube  was  inserted  down  to  the  stump  of  the 
appendix  and  lightly  packed  about  with  iodoform  gauze.  This 
was  removed  on  the  fourth  day,  the  tube  being  shortened  on  the 
seventh  and  entirely  removed  on  the  ninth  day.  The  tempera- 
ture rose  at  first  to  100-5°,  but  in  a  few  days  sank  to  normal. 
The  wound  healed  by  primary  union.  Twelve  days  after  the 
operation  the  patient  was  practically  well. 

Congenital  Dislocation  of  both  Patellae.— Dr.  F.  Kam- 
MEKER  showed  a  case  of  dislocation  of  both  patellae  in  a  woman 
of  middle  age.  The  history,  he  said,  was  somewhat  vague,  as 
the  patient  was  given  to  drinking  at  times.  He  bad  elicited  the 
statement  that  her  legs  had  always  been  crooked,  also  that  she 
had  sustained  some  injury  from  a  fall.  Little  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  on  these  stories,  and  it  seemed  very  unlikely  that  the 
condition  now  existing  could  have  resulted  from  any  fall.  It 
would  be  seen  that  there  was  a  slight  genu  valgum  on  both 
sides  and  certain  changes  in  the  joints.  He  thought  there  was 
some  foreign  body  to  be  made  out  in  the  right  knee  joint.  The 
dislocation  of  the  patellse  was  outward,  and  was  complete. 
Every  time  the  legs  were  bent,  the  patellae  receded  still  further 
backward.  lie  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  dislocation 
a  congenital  one. 

A  Case  of  Traumatic  Hemiplegia.— Dr.  CnAisLEs  T. 
PooRE  read  a  paper  in  which  he  reported  the  history  of  a  case. 
(See  p.  124.) 

Dr.  C.  MoBuRNRY  said  that  he  had  had  no  experience  as  to 
the  po.ssibility  of  the  absorption  of  bone  fragnjents,  though  be 
was  inclined  to  think  such  an  incident  might  occur.  lie  had 
not  understood  whether  Dr.  Poore  had  introduced  a  needle. 

Dr.  PooRE  replied  that  he  had  intr(jduced  one  into  the  cyst 
but  not  into  the  brain  substance,  on'  account  of  the  patient's 
condition.     The  finger  had  been  used  for  examination. 

An  Impostor. — Dr.  Wteth  said  that  he  had  a  case  to  relate, 
the  history  of  which  he  proposed  to  give  for  the  protection  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  city  :  A  young  woman,  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  had  come  to  him  at  Mount  Sinai  Hos|iital  a  few 
weeks  ago  with  a  lot  of  pustules  like  pemphigus  all  over  her 
face  and  on  various  parts  of  her  body.  It  was  such  a  peculiar 
case  that  no  diagnosis  was  ventured  upon.  He  bad  not  cared 
to  put  himself  on  record  in  the  matter  ;  the  house  surgeon  had, 
however,  thought  it  might  be  a  syphilitic  pempliigus.  With  his 
consent,  the  house  surgeon  placed  her  upon  mixed  treatment, 
and,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  statf,  the  pustules  disap- 
peared in  ten  days.  About  four  mornings  after  that,  however, 
the  girl  was  found  all  broken  out  again.  She  was  also  vomiting 
faecal  matter.    Investigation  showed  that  she  had  a  little  packet 


secreted  next  ber  skin  containing  twenty-five  or  thirty  small 
cantharides  plasters  of  about  the  .size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 
The  deception  as  to  the  fivcal  vomiting  she  had  managed  by  con- 
cealing portions  of  la;cal  matter  in  the  bed,  then,  putting  it  in 
her  mouth,  she  had  ejected  it,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  staff. 

Dr.  Stimson  said  that  the  young  woman  had  turned  up  at 
the  Chambers  Street  Hospital  with  a  purulent  eruption  on  her 
abdomen,  but,  fraud  being  suspected.  Dr.  Cole,  one  of  the  assist- 
ants, had  cleverly  remarked  in  her  presence  that  in  a  few  days 
the  eruption,  now  round,  would  be  square.  Sure  enough,  on 
her  return  a  few  days  later  the  eruption  was  in  square  patches, 
and  she  was  refused  treatment. 

Dr.  Willy  Meyer  said  that  the  girl  was  admitted  to  the 
medical  ward  of  the  German  Hospital  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  treated  for  some  length  of  time,  a  diagno.-is  of  hys- 
teria having  first  been  made.  She  frequently  vomited  ffecal 
matter  and  now  and  then  some  blood.  To  clear  up  the  diag- 
nosis, the  attending  physician  had  injected  indigo  and  water 
into  the  rectum.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  she  had  vomited 
some  of  this  indigo-water,  having  had  no  idea  that  dyed  water 
had  been  injected.  The  nurse  who  was  at  her  bedside  had 
observed  her  very  closely  while  the  doctor  had  turned  to  an- 
other patient,  so  that  the  girl  could  not  possibly  have  passed 
some  of  the  injection  into  her  hand  and  then  swallowed  the 
same.  Besides,  and  that  was  important  to  state,  an  extra  sheet, 
spread  underneath,  had  remained  perfectly  dry  and  clean.  As 
the  case  was  to  be  published.  Dr.  Meyer  would  like  to  abstain 
from  any  further  remarks.  In  view  of  the  recurrent  haemate- 
mesis  and  constant  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  as  well  as  the 
result  of  the  experiment  mentioned,  it  was  thought  that  some 
connection  between  the  stomach  and  transverse  colon  might 
possibly  exist.  The  patient  was  accordingly  transferred  to  the 
surgical  ward  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  she  could  be 
helped  by  surgical  interference.  Laparotomy  showed  the  in- 
ternal organs  to  be  in  perfect  order.  In  the  wall  of  the  stomach 
there  was,  however,  found  a  big  sewing-needle  nearly  two 
inches  long  pointing  toward  the  omentum  minus.  Dr.  Meyer 
had  to  make  a  long  incision  into  the  wall  of  the  stomach  to 
remove  this.  The  girl  had  made  a  good  recovery.  Although 
ffecal  matter  was  found  concealed  in  her  bed  later,  doubt  still 
existed  as  to  whether  the  patient  was  an  impostor  or  whether 
she  belonged  to  that  very  rare  class  of  hysterical  cases  in  which 
faecal  vomiting  really  took  place  from  antiperistaltic  move- 
ment. 

*  (To  be  concluded.) 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN    THEOBT    AND   PKAOTIOE   OF   MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Decemler  17,  1889. 
Dr.  R.  C.  M.  Page  in  the  Chair. 

An  Apparatus  for  Heating  Carbonic-acid  Water  with- 
out Escape  of  the  Gas.— Dr.  .1.  West  Koosevei.t,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Warker,  the  inventor  of  a  very  cleverly  devised  apparatus 
for  heating  waters  charged  with  carbonic-acid  gas  and  still  in- 
suring the  retention  of  a  large  proportion  of  that  ingredient, 
gave  the  following  description  of  its  general  construction  : 
Witliin  the  tank  was  a  worm  the  fluid  contents  of  which  were 
heated  by  hot  water  surrounding  it,  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  being  raised  to  any  required  degree  by  means  of  artificial 
heat  beneath  the  tank.  In  order  to  deliver  the  water  with  the 
gas  still  in  solution  the  apparatus  was  fitted  with  ingeniously 
devised  valves,  by  which  a  certain  amount  of  the  gas,  the  tend- 
ency of  which  was  to  drive  the  water  out  and  cause  a  loss  of 
gas,    was  allowed  to  flow   into  a  pressure-relieving  chamber, 
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while  the  carbonic-acid  water  flowed  out  by  gravity.  The  re- 
sult of  this  arrangement  was  that  a  large  amount  of  gas  was  re- 
tained by  the  water.  These  conditions  were  not  affected  by  the 
heiglit  of  the  tfeinperature.  By  the  use  of  tliis  apparatus  it 
seemed  possible  to  administer  to  patients  a  very  large  amount 
of  oarbonic-acid  gas  in  warm  solution,  in  which  condition  its 
therapeutical  advantages  were,  according  to  the  views  of  some 
people,  much  enhanced.  The  speaker  did  not  pretend  to  in- 
dorse these  views.  He  could  not  say  how  large  an  amouut  of 
gas  was  retained  by  the  apparatus,  but  thought  that  the  device 
was  worthy  of  trial  and  examination. 

Cocillana;  a  New  Drug. — This  was  the  title  of  a  brief 
survey,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Wilcox,  on  the  therapeutical  attributes, 
so  far  as  tested,  of  the  new  drug  cocillafia.    (See  vol.  1,  p.  710.) 

Dr.  H.  H.  RusBY,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  whom  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  drug  had  been  discovered,  gave  a  brief  de- 
scription of  his  preliminary  experiments.  He  said  that  its  fail- 
ure in  some  cases  of  bronchitis  and  allied  troubles  might  be  at- 
tributable to  the  employment  of  too  small  doses.  Instead  of 
twenty  drops,  he  would  give  from  fifteen  to  forty-five,  repeating 
it  every  hour  until  improvement  was  noted  or  until  the  charac- 
teristic metallic  taste  appeared  in  the  mouth.  He  had  been  sur- 
prised and  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  that  in  pharyngitis 
and  laryngitis  cocillafia  could  not  be  well  tolerated,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  act  as  a  local  irritant,  especially  upon  the  pharynx  and 
posterior  nares. 

Eye  Symptoms  as  Aids  in  Diagnosis.— A  paper  with  this 
title  was  read  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Cooks.  It  was  the  speaker's  pur- 
pose to  bring  to  notice  an  outline  of  the  more  important  facts 
about  the  eye  and  its  diseases,  a  knowledge  of  which  was  essen- 
tial or  helpful  in  diagnosis.  Epiphora  was  at  times  the  first 
symptom  of  facial  paralysis;  the  orbicularis  failed  to  keep  the 
puncta  in  contact  with  the  globe,  allowing  the  tears  to  flow 
over  the  cheek.  In  acute  inflammation  of  the  lacrymal  gland 
there  was  frequently  an  attending  fever,  but  the  presence  of 
the  localized  swelling  and  pain  sufficed  to  make  known  the 
cause  of  the  febricula.  The  presence  of  dacryocystitis  indi- 
cated something  more  than  a  localized  inflammation.  It  pointed 
to  obstruction  in  the  canal  or  sac,  and  was  most  frequently 
caused  by  neglected  nasal  catarrh.  Excluding  this  exostosis 
and  periostitis,  the  result  of  syphilis  was  probably  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  Where  the  inflammation  persisted  in  spite  of  ju- 
dicious treatment,  other  constitutional  troubles  would  be  found 
to  account  for  it.  Herpes  zoster  ophthalmicus  was  pathogno- 
monic of  changes,  probably  inflammatrfl-y,  in  the  fifth  nerve 
and  Gasserian  ganglion.  This  condition  was  frequently  mis- 
taken for  erysipelas.  The  situation  of  the  vesicles  on  one  side 
of  the  head  over  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  the  per- 
sistent pain  should  prevent  such  a  mistake.  The  well-known 
symptom  of  Bright's  disease,  morning  adema  of  the  lower  lids, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  reddened  margin  of  the  lids, 
blepharitis  marginalis,  indicated  a  lowered  condition  of  the 
general  health,  or  an  error  of  refraction.  Ptosis  by  itself 
might  mean  pressure  from  syphilitic  deposits  or  rheumatic 
swellings. 

Exophthalmus  was  pathognomonic  of  Graves'sdisease.  When 
this  condition  was  limited  to  one  eye  it  might  be  caused  by 
tumors  of  the  orbit,  syphilitic  periostitis,  or  even  an  orbita] 
hremorrhago  from  whooping-cough.  Exophthalmus  had  been 
known  to  follow  an  injury  of  the  head.  Where  a  patient  com- 
plained of  headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  or  pains  through  the  tem- 
ple or  eyes,  there  should  be  an  examination  to  know  whether 
there  was  perfect  harmony  existing  between  the  ocular  muscles. 
The  correction  of  insutficienoies  by  prisms  or  tenotomies  would 
often  give  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  cases  that  were  formerly 
obscure.     When  all  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eyes  were 


paralyzed  we  had  o|)hthalmoplegia  externa — a  disease  not  of  the 
eyes,  but  of  the  central  nervous  system,  affecting  the  nuclei  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves.  A  recurring  paralysis  of 
the  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  nerve  was  frequently  the  first  indi- 
cation of  posterior  spinal  or  of  general  sclerosis.  Ver}  often 
the  first  symptom  of  basilar  trouble  or  intracranial  disturbance 
was  evinced  by  the  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  ocular  mus- 
cles. The  progress  of  growths  could  often  be  watched  by  suc- 
cessive muscles  becoming  involved  and  the  exact  location  of 
such  neoplasms  accurately  marked  out.  Phlyctenular  conjunc- 
tivitis was  almost  always  indicative  of  lowered  vitality,  of  eye 
strain,  or  bad  hygiene.  Chronic  conjunctivitis  had  about  the 
same  significance,  but  was  also  associated  with  nasal  or  pharyn- 
geal catarrh.  Phlyctenular  keratitis  occurred  under  about  the 
same  conditions  as  the  two  preceding  di!^eases.  Interstitial 
keratitis  always  indicated  constitutional  trouble.  The  great 
majority  of  these  cases  occurred  in  persons  under  twenty — 
usually  from  five  to  ten — and  were  symptomatic  of  congenital 
syphilis.  The  presence  of  keratitis  with  hypopyon  indicated 
infection  from  some  quarter,  possibly  from  nasal  catarrh, 
dacryocystitis,  or  carious  teeth.  In  cases  where  the  cornea 
sloughed  away  without  pain  or  distress  in  old  people,  we  might 
know  their  vital  powers  were  much  depressed  and  their  blood- 
vessels probably  atheromatous.  If  we  found  the  cornea  cloudy 
or  ulcerated,  the  patient  complaining  of  no  pain  or  photo- 
phobia, we  had  a  keratitis  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
Scleritis  and  episcleritis  rarely  occurred  except  in  rheumatism 
or  the  rheumatic  diathesis.  Iritis  might  be  due  to  hereditary, 
secondary,  or  tertiary  syphilis.  It  might  be  due  also  to  mala- 
ria, gonorrha^a,  variola,  rheumatism,  or  gout.  The  speaker  had 
recently  reported  a  case  of  tubercular  iritis  in  which  the  tuber- 
cle bacilli  were  demonstrated.  An  examination  of  the  patient, 
a  small  child,  showed  the  presence  of  a  phthisical  process  in 
progress  within  the  chest.  In  the  first  stages  of  pachymenin- 
gitis hiemorrhagica  the  pupils  were,  as  a  rule,  contracted,  and 
most  markedly  so  on  the  side  of  the  hieujorrhage.  Myosis 
existed  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  meningitis,  and  with  the 
other  symptoms  gave  valuable  aid  in  its  early  recognition.  The 
Robinson  pupil  was  almost  always  associated  with  posterior 
spinal  paralysis.  When  the  cervical  sympathetic  was  irritated 
by  pressure  of  some  growth,  moderate  myosis  might  call  atten- 
tion to  the  lesion ;  the  accommodation  was  not  affected.  In 
complete  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  there  was  mydriasis  and 
paralysis  of  accommodation.  Unequal  pupils  was  one  of  the 
first  symptoms  of  general  paresis.  One  should  be  always  on 
guard  not  to  mistake  the  mydriasis  of -atropine  for  that  of  dis- 
ease. The  existence  of  mydriasis,  together  with  other  symp- 
toms, might  clear  up  a  doubtful  case  of  tumor  cerebri  or  of 
syphilitic  trouble  of  the  base,  or  be  indicative  of  a  fracture 
through  the  apex  of  the  orbit.  Headaches  not  yielding  to  ordi- 
nary means  might  be  3ue  to  weakness  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 
These  cases  were  many  times  cured  by  being  properly  fitted 
with  glasses.  The  ophthalmoscope  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  general  practitioner.  The  interior  of  the  eye,  aided  by  the 
mydriasis  of  cocaine,  could  readily  be  examined.  A  chorioiditis 
of  the  macule  of  each  eye,  together  or  consecutively,  attended 
with  dust-like  specks  in  the  vitreous,  was  not  infrequently  met 
with,  and  was  almost  pathognomonic  of  syphilis,  congenitid  or 
acquired.  Its  early  recognition  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  patient;  if  neglected,  central  vision  was  apt  to  be  lost. 
In  regard  to  the  normal  fundus,  its  negative  value  in  diagnosis 
could  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
look  to  the  ophthalmoscope  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis.  A  rapidly 
forming  or  soft  cataract  might  be  the  first  symptom  that  at- 
tracted attention  to  the  presence  of  diabetes  raellitus.  The 
presence  of  a  soft  opaque  lens  with  a  scar  in  the  cornea,  while 
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proving  tliat  an  injury  had  been  inflicted,  miglit  also  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eyeball,  which  would 
require  immediate  attention.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
subject  was  the  light  thrown  on  intracranial  changes  and  on 
general  diseases  by  changes  in  the  retina  and  nerve.  The 
neuro-retinitis  of  Bright's  disease  produced  changes  in  the 
region  of  the  macule,  which  were  pathognomonic.  Optic  neu- 
ritis, especially  if  double,  was  of  the  greatest  importance  as  an 
aid  to  diagnosis  in  intracranial  troubles.  Atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  was  one  of  a  series  of  symptoms  which  might  prove  the 
previous  existence  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  basilar  menin- 
gitis, growths  in  this  same  region,  alcoholism,  or  fracture  of 
the  base  of  the  skull  with  involvement  of  the  apex  of  the  orbit. 
At  times,  on  examining  patients  who  complained  of  failure  of 
vision,  a  central  scotoma  for  red  was  found  ;  this  was  almost 
pathognomonic  of  tobacco  poisoning.  Night  blindness  occurred 
in  commencing  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retinitis.  Word 
blindness  accompanied  as  a  rule  lesion  of  the  cortex  cerebri. 
Acquired  partial  or  complete  color  blindness  was  indicative  of 
nerve  atrophy.  For  practical  purposes  the  field  of  vision  could 
be  tested  hy  the  hand  moved  into  dift'erent  parts  of  the  field 
while  the  patient  kept  the  eye  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  exam- 
iner. Limitations  of  the  field  were  found  in  optic  atrophy  and 
In  glaucoma  ;  in  these  conditions  the  fields  were  irregularly 
contracted.  When  monocular  hemiopia  existed,  the  condition 
was  probably  one  of  intraocular  lesion  ;  if  binocular,  intracranial 
lesion  was  certainly  present,  the  lesion  being  along  the  optic 
tract  or  in  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  same  side  as  the  loss  of 
vision.  In  acute  Bright's  disease  patients  occasionally  be- 
came suddenly  blind  without  a  lesion  of  the  fundus.  The  diffi- 
culty was  evidently  central  and  due  in  all  probability  to  an 
oedema  of  the  centers  for  vision.  This  condition  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  loss  of  sight  in  albuminuric  retinitis. 
Acute  glaucoma  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  bilious  attack  or 
hemicrania,  and  chronic  glaucoma  for  incipient  cataract.  The 
increased  tension  of  the  eyeball,  the  dilated  and  immobile  pupil, 
the  limited  range  of  accommodation,  and  the  contracted  fields 
would  soon  settle  the  diagnosis  without  the  aid  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope, were  those  signs  looked  for.  The  speaker  closed  his 
remarks  with  the  hope  that  this  brief  glance  at  the  aids  which 
the  eye  gave  to  the  general  practitioner  in  diagnosis  would 
stimulate  each  one  to  a  renewed  sense  of  responsibility  and 
interest  in  this  most  interesting  field. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Notes,  after  going  over  the  various  clinical  points 
covered  by  the  author's  paper,  warmly  indorsed  the  opinion  that 
the  general  practitioner  should  familiarize  himself  with  the 
routine  of  eye  examination. 

Dr.  Weeks  said  that  while  it  was  of  course  not  incumbent 
npon  the  general  practitioner  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all 
the  details  of  minute  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  which 
was  the  study  of  years,  still  there  were  certain  gross  changes 
and  conditions  which  he  ought  to  be  able  to  look  for  and  the 
importance  of  which  he  should  know  how  to  appreciate,  and  the 
recognition  of  which  would  often  result  in  very  great  and  im- 
mediate benefit  to  patients. 

Dr.  W.  F.  MiTTENDORF  thought  that  with  the  perfect  instru- 
ments now  at  command  there  was  no  excuse  for  any  general 
practitioner  who  professed  himself  unable  to  examine  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye.  Medical  students  could  be  taught  to  do  this 
fairly  well  in  one  lesson. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Smith  referred  to  a  case,  which  he  said  Dr.  Noyes 
would  also  remember  well,  in  which  a  gentleman  had  been  suf- 
fering for  a  number  of  years  from  a  trembling  of  the  riglit  hand 
and  paresis  of  the  right  leg.  Associated  with  this  was  a  pain 
m  the  occipital  region,  brought  on,  it  was  assumed,  by  excessive 
use  of  the  eyes.     On  this  latter  point  the  speaker  had  consulted 


Dr.  Noyes,  who  had  prescribed  glasses  which  had  relieved  al- 
most entirely  the  occipital  pain,  and  had  to  a  great  degree  fa- 
vorably influenced  the  trouble  in  the  leg  and  to  some  extent  that 
of  the  trembling  of  the  hand. 

Dr.  T.  M.  PooLET  said  that  it  had  not  been  his  experience 
that  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  was  a  common  occurrence  in 
spinal  meningitis.  One  serious  eye  symptom  which  was  of  im- 
portance in  reference  to  general  disease  was  that  of  intraretinal 
haemorrhage,  such  as  occurred,  for  instance,  in  general  perni- 
cious anasmia.  This  took  place  frequently  when  the  arteries 
were  diseased  from  any  cause  or  where  there  were  general 
structural  changes,  as  in  syphilis.  Where  these  retinal  haemor- 
rhages were  observed  the  changes  which  were  taking  place  were 
often  very  considerable,  and  haemorrhage  might  be  expected  to 
occur  elsewhere  and  was  quite  likely  to  be  intracranial.  He 
thought  many  of  the  cases  with  slight  degrees  of  insufficiency 
of  the  ocular  muscles  would  get  well  if  left  to  themselves  or 
taken  from  the  domain  of  the  specialist  and  the  patients  treated 
by  a  qualified  general  practitioner  with  a  view  to  improvement 
of  the  general  health. 

The  Chairmax  said  that  a  case  had  come  under  his  notice 
abont  a  year  ago  which  illustrated  admirably  the  utility  of  the 
observance  of  retinal  hismorrhage  as  denoting  the  progress  of 
disease.  Apatient  of  his  who  was  suffering  from  Bright's  disease, 
and  was  also  complaining  a  little  of  some  defect  in  eyesight, 
was  making  preparations  to  go  South.  The  speaker  called  in 
Dr.  Webster,  who,  on  making  an  examination,  discovered  retinal 
hiemorrhage.  The  patient's  friends  were  informed  of  his  con- 
dition and  told  that  he  might  die  of  apoplexy  at  any  moment. 
Death  from  this  cause  had  taken  place  within  twenty-four  hours. 
This  was  a  very  fair  instance  where  the  simple  examination  of 
the  retina  supplied  such  information  as  rendered  the  prognosis 
most  grave  and  enabled  due  notification  of  the  facts  to  be 
given  to  the  patient's  family. 


ROYAL    ACADEMY    OF   MEDICINE   IN    IRELAND. 

SECTION    IN    OBSTETRICS. 

Meeting  of  December  20,  1SS9. 
The  President,  Dr.  S.  Mason,  in  the  Chair. 

Ovarian  Cyst, — The  President  exhibited  a  small  ovarian 
cyst  which  he  had  removed  last  month  in  the  Coombe  Hospital 
from  a  woman,  aged  tliirty-five  years,  who  had  been  married 
for  twelve  years  and  a  widow  for  the  last  year.  It  was  doubt- 
ful whether  she  liad  ever  been  pregnant. 

Cancer  of  the  Ovary. — Dr.  Macan  exhibited  a  specimen  re- 
moved from  a  woman  aged  forty-one  years.  At  the  operation 
a  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  had  been  made,  the  pedicle  of  the  cyst 
being  felt  to  be  a  hard  mass,  which  extended  over  the  surface  of 
the  omentum  and  other  intestines.  On  a  post-mortem  the  liver 
was  found  to  be  covered  with  a  carcinomatous  infiltration. 
This,  however,  had  not  gone  very  far  down,  the  chief  mass  be- 
ing close  to  the  pedicle.  The  part  which  he  had  tied  after  the 
operation  was  extremely  hard.  On  the  night  after  the  operation 
her  temperature  was  101°,  and  it  afterward  became  normal, 
though  on  one  evening  it  was  100°.  Her  death  took  place  on 
the  fourteenth  day  after  the  operation. 

Fatty  Tumor,— The  President  exhibited  a  large  fatty 
tumor  which  lie  had  removed  on  the  Friday  preceding  in  the 
Coombe  Hospital  from  an  unmarried  woman  aged  twenty-five 
years.  It  grew  from  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  he  removed  it 
from  the  perineum  and  left  labium.  The  woman  was  now 
practically  recovered. 

Dr.  O'Callaghan  exhibited  a  papillomatous  cyst  which  he 
had  removed  from  a  young  girl  aged  twenlj-lour. 
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Complete  Prolapse  of  the  Cervical  Zone  of  the  Uterus 
preceding  Labor  at  Full  Term.— Dr.  F.  Kmoread  the  uotes 
of  two  cases  which  he  liad  met  with  in  his  pr.actice.  In  the 
first  ca.so,  which  had  occurred  iu  a  multipara  with  large,  well- 
developed  pelvis,  and  who  had  never  previously  suffered  from 
prolap-se,  he  had  found  on  arrival  a  red  or  semi-purple  mass 
protruding  from  the  vagina  for  about  three  inches  from  the 
vulva.  This  was  composed  of  the  greatlj-eongested  and  turgid 
cervical  zone  of  the  uterus,  dragging  down  with  it  the  vaginal 
walls.  Prolapse  was  accompanied  by  strong  voluntary  bearing- 
down  pains.  He  had  been  able  to  reduce  this  prolapse  at  the 
time,  nor  did  it  return  while  the  patient  was  kept  lying  on  her 
back  with  pelvis  raised,  until  true  labor  supervened  five  days 
later.  At  this  time  the  congestion  had  all  disappeared,  and  a 
living  child  was  born  after  a  very  favorable  labor.  The  second 
case  had  occurred  in  a  primipara,  aged  thirty-four,  with  a  small 
pelvis,  and  differed  in  this  respect,  that  there  was  no  congestion 
of  the  cervix,  but  the  head  descended,  bringing  with  it  the  cer- 
vix. The  OS,  quite  rigid  and  only  dilated  about  the  size  of  a 
crown,  had  protruded  from  the  vulva  for  about  an  inch  or 
more.  There  was  a  large  caput  suceedaneum,  and  four  incis- 
ions, two  anterior  and  two  posterior,  had  to  be  made  in  the  cer- 
vix, extending  an  inch  from  the  margin — so  as  to  enable  the 
short  forceps  to  be  applied — when  she  was  delivered  of  a  living 
female  child. 

The  speaker  classified  prolapse  of  the  cervix  at  full  term  into 
(1)  those  cases  in  which  the  congested  cervix  descends  with- 
out true  hypertrophy ;  (2)  those  in  whicli  true  hypertrophy  has 
occurred;  (3)  those  in  which,  the  os  being  rigid,  the  cervical 
zone  is  dragged  down  by  the  advancing  head  without  any  con- 
gestion ;  and  (4)  those  rare  cases  in  which  pregnancy  has  been 
known  to  take  place  in  a  completely  prolapsed  uterus  and  go 
on  to  full  term.  He  thought  that  the  predisposing  causes  were 
almost  always  some  or  all  of  the  following — viz.:  weak  liga- 
ments, unusually  large  and  wide  pelvis,  rupture  of  the  perina-um 
in  ])revious  labor,  relaxed  vaginal  walls,  with  rectoeele,  cysto- 
cele,  or  both  combined,  and  rigid  os.  Treatment  might  vary 
according  to  the  case,  but  in  all  oases  an  endeavor  should  be 
made  to  return  the  prolapsed  portion.  If  that  be  not  feasible, 
dilate  the  canal  with  hydrostatic  dilators,  manual  dilatation,  or 
by  incision,  and  deliver  by  forceps  or  cephalotripsy,  sui)porting 
the  perinaeum  and  vulva  well,  lest  the  lower  segment  be  drawn 
through.  He  read  abstracts  from  a  number  of  reported  cases 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Macan  said  that  while  they  were  indebted  to  Dr.  Kidd 
for  having  brought  the  subject  forward,  he  thought  that  the 
terms  used  in  the  paper  were  confusing  and  inaccurate.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  as  to  what  was  meant  by 
"  prolapse  of  the  cervical  zone."  In  the  first  case  mentioned  in 
the  paper  tlie  woman  did  not  appear  to  have  had  any  prolapse 
of  the  uterus.  He  thought  that  what  she  had  was  cedema  of 
the  cervix.  As  to  the  second  case,  it  was  more  likely  to  have 
been  one  of  rigid  os  than  anything  else.  Ho  thought  the  term 
"scirrhus,"  which  had  so  generally  a  malignant  import,  was  in- 
applicable in  a  case  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  malignant  dis- 
ease. With  reference  to  the  fourth  case,  tlie  best  authorities 
entirely  doubted  the  possibility  of  the  uterus  going  on  to  the 
full  term,  and  the  woman  being  delivered  in  the  position  de- 
scribed. It  was  most  improbable  that  in  a  case  of  total  prolapse 
the  woman  could  have  gone  on  to  the  full  term  and  been  dcliv 
ered.  As  to  treatment,  there  was  very  little  doubt  as  to  what  it 
should  be.  Where  prolapse  occurred  in  the  earlier  months  of 
pregnancy  the  treatment  was  replacement  and  retention  in  the 
])roper  position.  When  there  was  hypertrophy  of  the  cervix 
not  much  good  was  done  by  replacement.  There  was  one  con- 
dition of  prolapse  which  Dr.  Kidd  had  hardly  noticed,  and  that 


was  where  the  whole  uterus  became  incarcerated  in  the  pelvis 
— a  state  of  things  which  at  times  led  to  a  fatal  result.  He  did 
not  know  that  in  these  cases  there  was  any  great  difficulty  in 
knowing  what  were  the  indications  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Bagot  said  the  first  case  mentioned  iu  the  paper  was  not 
one  tlie  conditions  of  which  had  been  previously  unknown.  Dr. 
Mierachi,  of  Salonica,  described  the  affection  as  "acute  elonga- 
tion of  the  cervix." 

Dr.  Ktdd  said  that  the  pelvis  in  the  second  case  was  rather 
small,  but  he  had  not  given  any  measurements.  From  the  char- 
acter of  the  labor  there  did  not  seem  to  be  anything  to  indicate 
that  the  pelvis  was  very  small. 

Dr.  Atthill  said  the  subject  Dr.  Kidd  had  brought  before 
them  included  cases  of  very  different  forms  of  prolapse.  He 
bad  attended  oases  in  which  there  had  been  true  hypertrophy 
of  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  prior  to  pregnancy,  and  also 
cases  in  which  no  such  hypertrophic  condition  of  the  lower 
segment  of  the  utei'us  existed,  prior  at  least  to  pregnancy.  The 
former  class  of  cases,  in  which  a  true  hypertrophic  condition 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterns  existed,  and  in  which  preg- 
nancy occurred,  were,  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  exceedingly 
rare.  He  had  in  practice  met  several  cases  of  great  elongation 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus.  In  one  of  these  cases,  that 
of  an  unmarried  woman,  he  had  amputated  the  cervix  ;  in  an- 
other he  had  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  cervix  with  caus- 
tic potash.  He  had  never  seen  pregnancy  to  occur  in  cases  of 
true  hypertrophy  of  the  lower  section  of  the  uterns — -he  meant 
where  the  hypertrophy  had  existed  for  some  time  previous  to 
the  possibility  of  pregnancy  occurring. 

Dr.  Smith  said  the  first  ease  mentioned  in  the  paper  was  the 
most  interesting  to  him,  as  he  had  seen  an  almost  similar  one  in 
the  Rotunda  Hospital.  After  replacement  the  labor  had  pro- 
gressed without  trouble,  and  there  had  been  no  second  pro- 
lapse. He  therefore  called  Dr.  Kidd's  first  case  acute  oedema  of 
the  cervix. 

The  President  said  he  hardly  thought  that  in  the  case  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Kidd  oedema  alone,  without  descent  of  the  uterus, 
would  account  for  the  large  amount  of  uterine  tissue  that  was 
found  without  the  vulva. 

Dr.  More-Madden  read  a  pa|)er  entitled  Observations  on 
Treatment  of  Congenital  Absence  of  the  Vagina. 

The  President  said  he  had  seen  only  one  case  of  vagina 
cimgenitally  absent.  The  case  was  similai'  to  that  which  Dr. 
More-Madden  bad  described. 

Mr.  O'Callagiian  said  he  would  prefer  to  remove  the  ovaries 
and  tubes  in  such  cases. 

Dr.  Maoan  said  he  had  only  seen  two  cases — one  of  com- 
plete and  the  other  of  incomplete  absence.  The  cases  in  which 
the  uterus  was  found  differed  from  those  in  which  there  was  no 
uterus  at  all. 

Dr.  Doyle  remarked  th.it  Dr.  More-Madden  had  not  drawn 
attention  to  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  parts  where  this 
abnormity  Occurred. 

NEW    YOKK    CLINICAL   SOCIETY. 
Meeting  of  December  S7,  1S89. 
The  President,  Dr.  L.  B.  Bangs,  in  the  Oliair. 
The  Prophylaxis  of  Gout.— Dr.  W.  Mkndki.son  read  a  paper 

on  this  subject  (see  page  llo). 

Dr.  L.  E.  Holt  said  that  most  people  had  very  little  idea  as 
to  what  food  should  bo  given  to  children  after  weaning  and 
during  the  second  and  third  years.  Ho  advocated  the  prepara- 
tion of  two  lists  from  one  of  which  the  food  might  be  selected, 
while  the  other  should  comprise  those  articles  which  were  not 
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to  be  used  under  any  circumstances.  He  considered  tbat  chil- 
dren ate  too  feiv  meals  each  day.  If  fed  oftener  they  were  not 
nearly  so  prone  to  gorge  themselves.  They  should  have  five 
regular  meals  a  day  during  the  second  year,  and  four  during  the 
third.  Verbal  instructions  to  parents  were  soon  forgotten,  and 
be  believed  it  better  always  to  give  written  directions  regard- 
ing diet.  He  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the  paper  if  it 
was  a  fact  that  salicin  acted  better  in  the  stomach  than  the  salts 
of  salicylic  acid. 

Dr.  Mendelson  said  he  preferred  salicin.  Salicylic  acid, 
being  a  decided  irritant,  was  apt  to  produce  "heart-burn,"  or  a 
sensation  of  burning  and  discomfort  in  the  stomach.  From  the 
use  of  salicin  no  complaint  had  come  to  liim.  It  was  most  effi- 
cient in  ten-to- twenty-grain  doses,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Dr.  J.  H.  E.MERSox  said  that  it  was  curious  to  note  the  dif- 
ferent susceptibilities  of  individuals  to  doses  of  calomel.  lie 
often  saw  it  advised  that  quarter-grain  doses  .should  be  given  as 
an  efficient  cathartic  for  an  adult.  He  had  prescribed  it  in  that 
way  with  most  disappointing  results.  He  thought  that  some 
distinction  should  be  drawn  between  gout  and  what  might  be 
termed  secondary  indigestion,  though  they  might  both  come 
within  one  classification.  It  was  very  difficult  to  watch  and 
control  patients,  especially  if  they  were  grown  up,  lived  luxuri- 
ous lives,  and  were  addicted  to  table  indulgence.  If  a  patient 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  reasonable  prudence  all  his 
life  and  had  taken  regular  exercise,  it  was  difficult  to  persuade 
him  at  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age  that  he  was  suffering  from 
gout.  Snch  a  one  might  not  have  much  mental  strain,  would 
go  into  the  country  every  summer,  take  exercise  freely,  partake 
only  moderately  of  alcoholics  in  any  form,  inherit  no  tendency 
to  gout,  and  yet  have  many  of  the  symptoms  manifest  them- 
selves. The  speaker  would  hardly  venture  to  call  such  a  patient 
gouty,  still  he  recognized  the  necessity  for  some  restrictions  in 
diet,  exercise,  etc.,  if  one  expected  to  control  such  manifesta- 
tions. 

Dr.  James  thought  that  some  judgment  was  needed  before 
advising  patients  to  lake  a  large  amount  of  exercise.  Physi- 
cians were  apt  to  order  their  patients  horseback  and  other  exer- 
cise without  appreciating  the  fact  that  in  cases  of  liver  derange- 
ment and  with  perhaps  a  coexisting  mental  strain  too  active 
exercise  only  aggravated  the  trouble  and  rendered  the  patient's 
system  less  able  to  take  care  of  excrementitious  products. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Foster  said  that  he  must  confess  himself  some- 
what skeptical  as  to  this  queslion  of  exactitude  in  diet.  He  had 
seen  a  number  of  persons  who  had  rigidly  adhered  to  this  plan 
and  without  apparent  benefit.  As  to  the  use  of  wines,  some 
physicians  tabooed  wines  of  all  sorts,  others  only  proscribed  the 
heavy  red  wines,  snch  as  port  and  Burgundy,  others  forbade 
every  kind  of  red  wine,  others  would  not  allow  champagne. 
He  would  like  to  hear  the  question  touched  upon  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  to  know  how  many  of  the  gentlemen  present  were  in 
the  habit  of  noting  positive  and  marked  beneficial  effects  from 
restricted  diet  and  abstinence  from  wine. 

Dr.  Me.vdelson  said  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  regarding  the  good  effects  of  a  proper 
diet.  He  could  show  Dr.  Foster  a  family  which  he  particularly 
recalled  to  mind  in  which  the  result  of  such  restrictions  had 
been  most  striking.  There  had  been  very  marked  evidences  of 
impending  gout  in  nearly  every  member  of  this  family,  nnd  he 
was  quite  convinced  that  the  improvement  which  had  been 
wrought  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  rigid  regulation  of  the  diet 
and  of  the  mode  of  life  generally. 

Dr.  Swift  thought  that  some  people  did  a  great  deal  better 
by  taking  a  glass  of  wine  and  then  lying  down  before  the  ordi- 
nary meal. 

Dr.  Mendelson,  in  answer  to  a  question,  thought  that  phy- 


sicians were  liable  to  call  certain  symptoms  gouty  if  specially 
interested  in  that  disease,  while  others  would  consider  the  same 
symptoms  due  to  a  simple  indigestion  or  dyspepsia.  Such  cases, 
however,  often  yielded  to  antarthritic  treatment — patients  get- 
ting well  under  the  administration  of  salicin  and  a  regulated 
diet. 

Dr.  Foster  asked  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that  salicin  acted  by 
preventing  fermentation. 

Dr.  Mendelson  replied  that  while  salicin  had  this  action,  yet 
it  was  effective  in  gouty  dyspepsias  where  there  were  no  signs 
of  fermentation.  As  to  Dr.  James's  remarks  about  over-exer^ 
cising  patients,  no  donbt  a  good  many  were  very  much  injured 
by  this — elderly  men  especially,  whose  muscles  were  not  in 
very  good  condition  and  whose  systems  were  enfeebled.  In 
such  cases  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  begin  with  mass- 
age. 

Dr.  Tipton,  of  New  Mexico,  present  by  invitation,  in  reply 
to  a  question,  said  that  the  gouty  symptoms  in  his  part  of  the 
country  were  generally  termed  lithtemia,  still  this  was  a  gouty 
manifestation,  a  uric-acid  diathesis.  Patients  would  complain 
of  indigestion,  their  tongues  were  coated,  they  had  vertiginous 
attacks,  and  suffered  from  despondency.  These  symptoms  were 
more  frequent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  than  the  natives. 

The  President  said  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  laying  down 
certain  simple  rules  for  these  patients.  He  prohibited  food  in 
excess  and  restricted  exercise  to  conformity  with  the  special 
needs  of  the  patient,  in  relation  to  the  demands  made  upon  the 
brain  or  body  by  business  or  other  occupations.  He  directed 
the  use  of  a  mixed  diet,  with  certain  exceptions — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  pies,  pastry,  and  sweets.  In  certain  cases  he  allowed 
a  moderate  amount  of  wine,  and  thought  this  often  met  the  de- 
mand made  upon  the  body  by  business  or  by  social  labors,  for  in 
many  cases  social  life  was  a  labor.  He  wished  that  these  rules 
as  to  diet,  general  living,  and  exercise  could  be  made  a  little 
more  definite.  He  had  endeavored  to  simplify  the  question  in 
his  practice  by  directing  the  avoidance  of  any  excess  and  by  find- 
ing out  in  what  direction  each  patient  was  prone  to  indulgence, 
and  then  restricting  him  in  that  particular. 


Reports  on  iht  ^rogrtss  of  ^ebitine. 
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Sudden  Death  in  Pleuritic  Effusions. — L.  Weill  (Rev.  de  med. ; 
Deut.  Meil.-Ztg.,  1SH8,  No.  10)  has  collected  twenty-seven  eases  of 
pleurisy  in  which  death  occurred  suddenly,  the  patients  apparently  feel- 
ing quite  well.  In  four  of  the  cases  no  autopsy  was  made.  In  three 
of  the  cases  an  autopsy  failed  to  reveal  a  sufficient  lesion.  Of  the  re- 
maining cases  death  was  due  to  myocarditis  in  two  of  them,  one  of 
which  was  observed  by  the  author  himself  and  is  given  in  detail.  The 
author  lays  stress  upon  the  microscopiciil  examination  of  the  heart  in 
all  cases  of  sudden  death  in  pleurisy,  as  in  many  cases  the  heart  shows 
no  change  macroscopieally.  Death  was  due  in  nine  cases  to  thrombosis 
or  embolism  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  In  six  eases  acute  oedema 
of  the  lungs  was  the  cause  of  death,  pericarditis  was  the  cause  once, 
and  perforation  of  the  lung  twice.  Intermittent  dyspnoea,  especially  if 
it  occurs  at  night,  and  a  tendency  to  s3Ticope,  should  be  looked  upon  as 
forerunners  of  a  termination  in  sudden  death.  The  author  sums  up  as 
follows  : 

1.  The  chief  lesions  which  may  produce  sudden  death  in  pleurisy 
are  thrombi  and  emboli  af  the  heart  and  pulmonary  artery,  oedema  of 
the  lung  of  the  sound  side,  and  diseases  of  the  heart  muscle. 
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2.  Functional  and  mechanical  disturbances,  such  as  severe  syncope, 
(lisplaceme.'.t  of  the  heart,  and  twisting  of  the  vessels,  also  the  hitherto 
hypothetical  cerebral  emboli,  may  be  the  causes  of  the  sudden  fatal 
termination  in  pleurisy. 

3.  Sudden  death  has  been  witnessed  in  the  most  varied  forms  of 
pleuritic  effusions,  in  the  acute  and  in  the  chronic  forms,  in  left-sided 
or  right-sided  effusions,  and  when  the  fluid  was  increasing,  remaining 
stationary,  and  decreasing  in  amount.  Usually  the  effusion  has  been 
of  a  .serous  nature. 

4.  These  cases  often  present  certain  symptoms,  such  as  attacks  of 
dyspnoea,  premonitory  syncope,  irregular  pulse,  and  deviation  of  the 
heart,  but  these  symptoms  may  be  absent.  In  general,  a  movement  or 
exertion  is  the  exciting  cause. 

5.  Treatment  is  powerless  if  myocarditis  or  thrombosis  is  the  cause. 
But  in  other  cases  preventive  treatment  may  be  of  service,  and  the  only 
means  at  our  hand  is  thoracentesis,  which  should  be  performed  in  acute 
and  chronic  cases  as  soon  as  the  foregoing  symptoms  of  danger  mani- 
fest themselves. 

The  .Etiology  of  Tetanus.  — Dr.  Beumer  (Deut.  Med.-Ztg.,  1888,  No. 
18)  reports  two  cases  of  tetanus  which  confirm  the  opinion  that  micro- 
organisms are  the  cause  of  this  disease.  One  of  the  cases  was  in  a 
young  man  who,  while  bowling,  had  a  splinter  from  the  floor  of  the 
bowling  alley  enter  under  the  nail  of  the  right  middle  finger.  Eight 
days  subsequently  the  man  was  attacked  with  tetanus  and  died  three 
days  afterward.  An  autopsy  was  not  allowed.  But,  in  order  to  test  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  the  author  took  some  of  the  dust  and  a  fragment 
of  wood  from  that  part  of  the  floor  of  the  alley  where  the  accident  had 
occurred.  With  this  material  he  inoculated  several  white  mice  and 
rabbits,  all  of  which  succumbed  with  symptoms  of  tetanus  in  the  lower 
animals.  A  short  time  afterward  a  boy,  six  years  of  age,  died  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  traumatic  tetanus  from  an  injury  received  in  the  sole 
of  the  foot  with  a  sharp  stone,  which  penetrated  the  skin  to  the  deeper 
cellular  tissue.  Ten  hours  after  death  the  author  took  a  small  portion 
of  the  skin  from  the  injured  part,  and  with  this  he  inoculated  white 
mice.  These  also  died  with  symptoms  of  tetanus.  As  a  practical  result 
of  these  experiences,  the  author  recommends  that  every  wound  coming 
into  contact  with  earth  should  be  most  scrupulously  cleansed,  for  the 
tetanus  bacilli  are  widely  spread.  In  cases  of  tetanus  neonatorum,  also, 
the  author  could  show  that  the  disease  was  due  to  a  bacillus  entering 
the  navel  wound  from  unclean  hands  or  dirty  dressings. 

Paroxysmal  Tachycardia  (Rapid  Pulse). — Nothnagel  (Deut.  Med.- 
Ztg.,  1888,  No.  21 )  has  observed,  in  close  succession,  three  cases  of  this 
kind.  In  his  first  two  cases  there  was  coincident  disease  of  the  valves, 
but  in  the  third  case  no  organic  affection  of  the  heart  existed.  Even 
in  the  first  two  cases  the  author  does  not  think  that  the  valvular  affec- 
tion had  anything  to  do  with  the  attacks  of  rapid  pulse,  for  this  phe- 
nomenon has  been  observed  for  the  most  part  in  cases  free  from  heart 
disease.  When  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  in  cardiac  affections  from  loss 
of  compensation,  the  symptom  becomes  a  continuous  one.  The  chief 
problem  to  solve  in  these  cases  is  whether  the  attacks  are  due  to  a  pa- 
ralysis of  the  vagus  or  to  a  stimulation  of  the  acceleratory  nerves.  The 
latter  is  the  more  plausible,  and  analogous  conditions  are  witnessed  in 
the  nerves  supplying  other  parts.  Still,  the  author  has  observed  attacks 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  vagus,  and  at 
other  times  to  a  stimulation  of  the  accelerating  nerves.  He  draws  the 
following  conclusions  from  his  observations : 

1.  If  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  is  very  great,  but  yet  the  impulse 
regular,  and  if  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  weak,  then  a  paralysis  of  the 
vagus  is  likely  to  be  the  cause. 

2.  But  if  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack  the  cardiac  impulse  is 
strong  and  the  peripheral  arteries  well  filled,  in  a  state  of  high  tension, 
and  if  other  symptoms  of  irritability  manifest  themselves  in  the  vaso- 
motor system,  then  a  paralysis  of  the  accelerating  nerves  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  cause.  The  attacks  can  be  cut  short  by  compression  of  the 
vagus  in  the  neck,  or  by  a  deep  inspiration.  If  they  continue  for  a  long 
period  and  there  are  signs  of  cardiac  weakness,  digitalis,  in  the  form  of 
inhalations  after  Gerhardt's  method,  is  serviceable. 

Dilatation  of  the  Pupil  in  Locomotor  Ataxia. — Dr.  Angel  Money 
(Lancet,  January  20,  188'.))  has  often  observed  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  which  the  pupil  did  not  contract  to  light. 


This  dilatation  occurs  only  when  the  light  employed  in  search  for  the 
Argyll-Robertson  pupil  is  intense — such  a  light  as  that  used  in  the 
ophthalmoscope  room.  He  thinks  that  the  dilatation  is  due  to  the  in- 
tense light  acting  upon  the  conjunctiva  (;.  c,  fifth  nerve),  such  as  is 
supposed  to  happen  in  stimulation  of  the  skin  of  the  neck  by  pinch- 
ing, or  by  the  faradaic  brush.  In  the  cases  in  which  he  had  observed 
the  dilatation  the  pupils  had  not  been  very  small. 

Pnetuuonic  Paralyses. — Dr.  B.  H.  Stephan  (Holland,  Rev.  demide- 
cine.  No.  1,  1889)  reports  several  cases  of  paralysis  occurring  in  a  severe 
epidemic  of  pneumonia  that  he  had  witnessed.  At  the  conclusion  of 
an  elaborate  article  he  makes  the  following  resume :  Paralysis  may 
occur  in  pneumonia  during  its  onset,  course,  or  period  of  convalescence. 
The  cause  of  the  paralysis  in  some  cases  is  a  meningitis  (cerebral, 
spinal,  or  cerebro-spinal) ;  in  other  cases,  again,  no  organic  lesion  can 
be  found.  For  the  cases  coming  under  the  first  category,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  an  extra  pulmonary  localization  of  the  pneumococci 
takes  place ;  for  those  belonging  to  the  second  category,  it  is  believed 
that  the  entire  nervous  system  suffers  from  the  pneumonic  poison. 

Tetany.— J.  Hoffmann  (Deut.  Archiv  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xliii,  Heft 
1),  in  an  extensive  article  based  upon  a  number  of  cases  that  came  un- 
der his  notice,  remarks  that  he  agrees  with  Monk's  conclusions  that 
extirpation  of  the  thyreoid  gland  is  an  important  aetiological  factor. 
The  spasms,  as  a  rule,  were  extensive.  Muscular  twitchings  as  a  fore- 
runner of  the  attacks  were  infrequent.  The  tendon  reflexes  were  usu- 
ally normal.  Para;sthesia  of  the  skin  and  muscles  always  preceded  the 
attacks.  Trousseau's  sign  (calling  forth  attacks  by  pressure  on  the 
main  blood-vessels)  was  always  present  during  the  acme  of  the  affection. 
The  disappearance  of  this  sign,  however,  was  not  always  an  indication 
that  the  disease  was  at  its  end.  The  electrical  excitability  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles  was  always  very  much  increased.  The  duration  of  the 
disease  in  the  author's  cases  varied  from  six  months  to  twenty-one 
years.  He  classified  his  cases  into  three  groups:  1.  Abortive  cases, 
which  ceased  after  one  attack  (very  rare).  2.  Cases  which  lasted  for 
several  weeks,  in  which  the  attacks  occurred  in  groups,  with  longer  or 
shorter  intervals  (most  frequent  of  all).  3.  Cases  that  recurred  after 
intervals  of  several  years,  during  which  no  evidence  of  the  disease  could 
be  made  out  (chronic  form). 

The  termination  of  the  disease  is  usually  a  favorable  one.  The 
prognosis  as  to  the  course  and  duration  of  the  disease  is  uncertain. 
Of  the  symptoms  worthy  of  mention  are  the  changing  of  the  finger- 
nails, falling  out  of  the  hair,  and  a  brownish  pigmentation  of  the  hands 
and  face.  The  author  criticises  all  the  opinions  heretofore  given  as  to 
the  seat  of  the  affecjion,  but  is  unable  to  throw  any  new  light  upon 
this  subject. 

The  .Etiology  and  Therapeutics  of  Cholelithiasis. — Th.  Zarncr,  Jr. 
(Ctrlbl.  fiir  klin.  Med.,  No.  51,  1888),  says  that  cholelithiasis  is  fre- 
quent among  elderly  corpulent  women  prone  to  constipation,  and  in 
whom  the  power  of  expelling  the  bile  (movements  of  the  diaphragm, 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  bile  ducts,  and  pressure  of  the  secre- 
tion) is  defective.  He  does  not  ignore  the  influence  of  gestation  and 
tight  lacing.  As  prophylaxis  he  recommends  exercise,  especially  after 
eating.  In  giving  internal  medicines,  he  has  not  so  much  in  view  the 
increase  of  the  bile  secretion  as  of  diluting  the  bile.  Croton-oil,  colo- 
cynth,  podophyllin,  senna,  aloes,  and  protiably  also  calomel,  act  only  as 
purgatives.  Injections  of  water  and  the  administration  of  ether  and 
oil  of  turpentine  he  thinks  of  doubtful  value.  The  biliary  salts,  bi- 
carbonate of  sodium,  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  salicylate  of  sodium  he 
considers  as  the  most  efficacious.  During  an  attack  of  gall-stone  colic 
he  places  great  faith  in  antipyrine  and  in  Tonatre's  remedy  (from  seven 
to  ten  ounces  of  olive-oil,  taken  quickly,  and  followed  by  keeping  the 
patient  on  his  right  side). 

Pleuritis  Pulsans. — (i.  Rummo  (La  riforma  med. ;  Ctrlbl.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  No.  2,  1889),  on  the  strength  of  experimental  and  clinical  le- 
searches,  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  A  difference  must  be  made  between  the  visible  pulsation  in 
pleuritis  pulsans — pulsus  exopleuricus — which,  with  a  graphic  appara- 
tus, without  anything  further,  can  be  traced,  and  which  possesses  all 
the  characters  of  the  positive  pulse,  and  the  latent  pulse — pulsus  cndo- 
pleuricus — which  can  only  be  made  visible  and  traced  where  one  binds 
the  pleural  space  with  a  manometer  apparatus. 
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2.  For  the  existence  of  an  endopleural  pulse  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  copious  pleural  effusion,  preferably  situated  in  the  left  side,  which 
exercises  a  marked  pressure,  displaces  the  heart,  compresses  the  lung, 
and  renders  tense  the  thick  walls  that  inclose  the  cavity. 

3.  For  the  existence  of  an  exopleural  pulse,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, it  is  essential  to  have  a  marked  bulging  out  of  the  intercostal 
spaces.  The  phenomenon  is  classically  portrayed  when  the  paralysis 
of  the  intercostal  muscles  has  reached  the  highest  grade,  and  when  an 
ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  costal  pleura  follow  (empyema  neces- 
sitatis). 

4.  Every  condition  which  helps  to  bring  the  heart  in  closer  apposi- 
tion to  the  pleural  sac,  and  which  increases  the  heart's  action,  makes 
the  endopleural  as  well  as  the  exopleural  pulse  more  distinct. 

5.  Withdrawal  of  the  fluid,  and  the  resulting  diminution  of  the 
endopleural  pressure,  lessens  the  distinctness  of  the  phenomenon. 

6.  The  nature  of  the  fluid  has  little  to  do  with  the  production  of 
the  phenomenon,  which  may  occur  just  as  well  in  seio-fibrinous  or  sero- 
sanguineous  effusions  as  in  the  purulent.  That  it  is  witnessed  more 
frequently  in  the  latter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  empyema  there  is 
greater  tension  of  the  walls  of  the  pleural  sac,  and  that  there  is  almost 
invarialily  atelectasis  and  sclerosis  of  the  lungs. 

7.  The  interposition  of  an  edge  of  the  lung  between  the  heart  and 
pleural  sac  (Comby) ;  adhesions  between  the  heart  and  pericardium,  be- 
tween the  pleural  sac  and  chest-wall  (Broadbent) ;  the  presence  of  gas 
in  the  pleural  sac  (Fereol);  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium 
(Traube) — are  unimportant  conditions,  which  may  favor  the  appearance 
of  the  pulsation  or  the  contrary. 

8.  Finally,  the  pulsus  exopleuricus  is  not  so  rare  a  phenomenon  as 
is  generally  believed,  and  the  pulsus  endopleurieus  is  a  symptom  which 
is  present  in  almost  all  copious  pleural  effusions,  particularly  in  left- 
sided  ones,  attended  with  considerable  pressure,  displacement  of  the 
heart,  and  compression  of  the  lungs. 

Experimental  Eesearches  on  the  Influence  of  Bitter  Herbs  on  the 
Punction  of  the  Sound  and  Diseased  Stomach,— N.  Reichmann  (Zeit- 
schrift  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xiv,  Heft  1  and  2  ;  Ctrlbl.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Xo. 
49,  1889)  has  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  man  in  reference  to 
this  subject.     His  results  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  The  action  of  the  different  bitter  remedies  is  about  equal  (herba 
centauri,  folia  trifolii  fibrini,  radix  gentiauEC,  lignum  quassiie,  herba 
absinthii). 

2.  In  every  fasting  stomach,  wliether  with  normal  secretion  or  at- 
tended with  diminished  or  increased  gastric  secretion,  the  introduction 
of  a  hitter  infusion  is  followed  by  ,a  greater  secreting  activity  than 
when  simple  distilled  water  is  used. 

3.  When  the  bitter  infusion  is  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  it 
stimulates  the  gastric  secretive  apparatus  for  some  time  after  it  has 
disappeared  from  the  stomach. 

4.  Bitter  infusions  given  at  the  same  time  food  is  taken  interfere 
with  the  digestion  of  the  latter ;  they  seem  also  to  interfere  with  the 
mechanical  activity  of  the  stomach. 

5.  The  employment  of  bitter  infusions  for  several  weeks  produces 
no  functional  changes  in  the  healthy  or  diseased  stomach. 

Of  practical  importance  is  paragraph  No.  3,  which  teaches  us  that 
bitter  infusions  should  be  given  only  when  the  secretory  activity  of  the 
stomach  is  defective.  In  these  cases  the  remedy  should  be  taken  half 
an  hour  before  paiiaking  of  food. 

Syphilitic  Myositis. — J.  Neumann  (Ctrlbl.  f.  klin.  Med,,  No.  3N, 
1888). — The  muscles  that  may  become  diseased  through  syphilis  in- 
clude the  external  sphincter  of  the  anus.  This  muscle  is  affected  ol't- 
ener  even  than  the  biceps.  The  affection  sets  in  early  in  the  stage  of 
syphilis — much  earlier  than  the  affection  of  other  muscles. 

It  manifests  itself  by  severe  pain  and  tenesmus  during  and  after 
defecation.  In  severe  cases  the  pain  may  last  for  hours  and  days.  It 
occurs  much  more  frequently  in  women.  For  the  treatment  of  these 
cases  the  author  advises  general  as  well  as  local  treatment,  even  if  all 
_  the  symptoms  of  syphilis,  excepting  this  one,  have  disappeared.  If,  in 
spite  of  this,  the  pain  persists,  sphincterotomy  should  be  done.  The 
histories  of  six  cases  are  given ;  in  three  of  these  sphincterotomy  was 
done  and  the  excised  muscular  tissue  was  examined  microscopically. 
The  changes  affected  principally  the  vessels  of  the  perimysium,  the 


walls  of  which  were  surrounded  with  granulation  cells,  and  the  nuclei 
of  the  sarcolemma  were  very  much  increased. 

Empyema  following  Fibrinous  Pneumonia. — Penzoldt  (Dent.  med. 
Ztg.,  No.  89,  1888). — Purulent  effusions  following  pneumonia  are,  on 
the  whole,  rare,  although  the  author  has  seen  seven  cases  in  the  course 
of  three  months.  The  incomplete  fall  of  the  temperature  curve  may 
indicate  that  everything  is  not  right,  but  there  is  no  characteristic  sign 
pointing  to  a  purulent  condition,  and  consequently  it  is  frequently  over- 
looked. Hence  it  is  advisable  in  all  cases  in  which  convalescence  is 
protracted,  and  the  lung  dullness  persists  for  a  longer  time  than  usual, 
to  make  an  exploratory  aspiration.  This  is  particularly  advisable  in 
practice  among  children.  If  the  usual  antiseptic  precautions  are  ob- 
served no  harm  can  result,  even  if  no  fluid  is  present. 

Mitral  Stenosis  following  Fracture  of  the  Sternum. — Ritter  (Berl. 
klin.  Woch.,  No.  31,  1889)  relates  the  history  of  a  case  of  this  kind. 
The  patient  was  accidentally  struck  across  the  sternum  by  a  large  piece 
of  wood,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a  transverse  fracture  of 
that  bone.  This  united  firmly  in  the  course  of  the  five  weeks  that  the 
patient  was  kept  in  the  hospital.  At  the  time  of  his  discharge  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  lungs  and  heart  was  attended  with  negative  re- 
sults. Three  months  later  the  patient  consulted  the  author  on  account 
of  palpitation  and  dyspnoea.  On  examination,  a  presystolic  murmur 
was  heard  ;  the  second  sound  was  accentuated  over  the  pul.monary  car. 
tilage.  The  radial  pulse  was  irregular,  small,  and  of  low  tension.  The 
lungs  were  normal.  The  interesting  feature  of  the  case  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  valvular  trouble,  without  any  evidence  of  a  cardiac  per- 
forating lesion  at  the  time  of  the  traumatism. 

Puncture  of  the  Bowel  in  Intestinal  Obstruction. — Dr.  0.  Rosen- 
bach  (Berl.  khn.  Woch.,  1889,  No.  17)  advises  puncture  of  the  dis- 
tended bowel  in  complete  obstruction.  The  arguments  against  this 
procedure  are :  (1)  It  is  dangerous;  (2)  it  does  not  accomplish  enough, 
being  merely  symptomatic  treatment ;  (3)  it  is  with  advantage  replaced 
by  laparotomy,  done  either  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  or 
for  the  removal  of  the  obstruction.  The  first  objection  is  met  by  ob- 
serving certain  details  in  the  operation,  which  are  careful  antisepsis,  the 
employment  of  a  suitable  cannula,  proper  selection  of  the  site  of  punct- 
ure, and  carefulness  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  needle.  By  observing 
Ihe  foregoing  details  the  second  objection  is  met.  Regarding  the  third 
objection,  no  harm  can  be  done  in  first  resorting  to  the  simple  and  safe 
operation  of  puncture.  The  histories  of  a  few  cases  are  briefly 
sketched  bearing  out  the  author's  assertions. 

[The  article  possesses  particular  value  in  connection  with  the 
author's  former  articles  in  the  same  journal  on  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  intestinal  obstruction.  Many  cases  of  this  condition  are 
merely  functional  and  may  be  treated  successfully  by  suitable  diet,  by 
paralyzing  the  bowel  with  small  and  oft-repeated  doses  of  opium,  and 
by  treating  symptoms  as  they  arise.] 


isttWvin^. 


New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynae- 
cology.— At  a  meeting  held  on  .lanuary  23d,  Dr.  Egbert  H.  (irandin 
was  elected  chairman  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Hance  secretary  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Floods  and  Sanitation, — .Arrangements  have  been  completed  to  hold 
a  Tri-State  Sanitary  Convention  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  February  27 
and  28,  1890.  Representatives  will  be  present  with  papers  and  ad- 
dresses from  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  The  object  of 
the  convention  is  to  consider  the  question  of  floods  and  their  results 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  and  the  best  methods  of  managing  the  sani- 
tary interests  of  a  given  community  after  such  a  calamity. 

Owing  to  the  mutual  relations  held  by  these  three  States  with  refer- 
ence to  large  rivers  and  the  numerous  towns  in  each  one  of  these  States 
that  are  annually  affected  by  floods  and  their  results,  it  has  been  thought 
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wise  to  hold  a  convention  for  studying  how  best  to  manage  the  sanitary 
interests  of  cities  and  towns  so  affected. 

Every  person  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  this  important  sub- 
ject is  earnestly  requested  to  be  present  and  assist  in  discussing  the 
papers,  and  add  whatever  information  he  can  to  the  solution  of  these 
practical  and  most  important  questions,  affecting  as  they  do  the  health 
and  lives  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  these  three  great  Commonwealths 
annually. 

The  late  Dr.  Lewis  Hall  Sayre. — At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society,  held  January  2'2,  189(1,  the  following  minute  was 
adopted : 

"  The  New  York  Pathological  Society  has  heard  with  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  one  of  its  most  efficient  members,  Dr.  Lewis  Hall  Sayre,  which 
occurred  during  the  night  of  January  2,  1890. 

"  Dr.  Sayre  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  honored  founders  of  this  so- 
ciety, and  was  himself  an  active  and  valued  member,  having  been  a 
frequent  attendant  at  its  meetings  and  having  served  faithfully  during 
the  year  just  passed  on  one  of  the  most  important  committees.  While 
respected  by  all  for  his  scientific  attainments,  he  could  count  among 
the  members  of  the  society  not  a  few  warm  personal  friends  whom  his 
many  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  had  drawn  around  him. 
Lewis  Hall  Sayre  was  a  skillful  and  a  conscientious  surgeon,  a  cultured 
and  a  kindly  gentleman. 

"  The  members  of  the  Pathological  Society,  while  extending  to  the 
bereaved  father  and  to  the  family  of  their  departed  associate  their  most 
heartfelt  sympathy,  desire  also  to  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  so- 
ciety an  expression  of  their  own  sorrow  at  the  loss  which  they  have 
sustained." 

rSigned.l  J.  West  Roosevelt,  )   „ 

-"  „  T     c  •  Conmnttee. 

Thomas  L.  Stedman,  \ 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  abstract  of  sanitary  reports  received  by  him  during  the 
week  ending  January  24th  : 
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The  Health  of  Conneotiout.  —  According  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health's  "  Monthly  Bulletin,"  the  total  number  of  deaths  reported 
from   168  towns  during  the  month  of  December  was  948,  including  G 


from  scarlet  fever,  1 1  from  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  74  from  diphthe- 
ria and  croup,  ti  from  whooping-cough,  9  from  typhoid  fever,  9  from 
malarial  fever,  and  7  from  typho-malarial  fever.  There  were  also  125 
deaths  from  consumption,  112  from  pneumonia,  and  37  from  bron- 
chitis. 

ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

jVi).  306. — The  following  are  extracts  from  the  laws  regulating  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  North  Carolina:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  Board  (of  Medical  Examiners)  to  examine  all  applicants  for  license 
to  practice  medicine  or  surgery,  or  any  of  the  branches  thereof,  on  the 
following  branches  of  medical  science :  Anatomy,  physiology,  surgery, 
pathology,  medical  hygiene,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  materia  medica,  thera- 
peutics, obstetrics,  and  the  practice  of  medicine.  ...  A  temporary 
license  may  be  granted,  to  continue  in  force  until  the  next  session  of 
the  Board.  ...  A  fee  of  $10  for  a  license,  and,  if  a  temporary  license 
is  issued,  a  fee  of  $5."  Registration  is  required.  Practicing  without 
a  license,  a  physician  can  not  sue  for  services,  and  will  be  fined  from 
.'5;25  to  $100  on  conviction,  or  may  be  imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  information  about  the  practice 
of  pharmacy. 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents, — The  attention  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  as  with  commumcations  w  respectfully  called  to  the  foUoir- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  tntended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "  ortffinal 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that^  in  accepting  mtch  arti- 
cles, we  ahoays  do  so  ivith  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (7)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notifcd 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  {S)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagemints  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  {^3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  ajtd  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  fut 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  iHth  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of.  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addriss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capaftle  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  nndn-  what  number  the  ansieer  to  hit  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  comt/iunications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author'^  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
Tiot  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  xis  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regidar  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
iTigs  will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  othir  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profcuion  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  lake  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intendtd  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  cofnmunicatio7is  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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weeks  past  b}-  the  size  and  great  weight  of  the  abdomen. 
The  patient  ha8  emaciated  somewhat,  but  hei-  general  healtli 
has  been  little  affected.  Appetite  has  been  fair,  bowels 
regular. 

Octoher  21)st. — Oq  admis.sion  into  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  tlie  patient  presents  for  examination  an 
enormously  distended  abdomen,  measuring  five  feet  four  inches 
in  its  largest  circumference,  twenty- one  inches  from  the  tip  of  the 
ensiform  appendix  to  the  umbilicus,  twenty-three  inches  on  the 
right,  twenty-four  inches  on  the  left  side  from  tlie  anterior  su- 
perior spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  umbilicus,  and  eighteen  inches 

from  the  symphy- 
sis pubis  to  the 
umbilicus.  The 
superficial  veins 
are  greatly  dilated 
and  appear as  chan- 
nels or  sinuses  as 
large  as  the  little 
finger  coursing 
over  tlie  abdomen. 
On  palpation,  they 
are  felt  as  distinct 
furrows,  their 

walls  being  thin 
and  yielding  read- 
ily to  pressure  of 
the  finger.  The  in- 
tegument is  tense 
and  shining,  and 
in  places  pigment- 
ed and  brawny,  es- 
pecially below  the 
umbilicus  over  the 
most  dependent 
jiortion  of  the  tu- 
mor. On  percus- 
si(m  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct wave  and 
thrill  transmitted 
from  one  side  to 
the  other,  t\nA  also 
the  usual  feeling  of 
fluctuation  in  fluid 
tumors,  somewhat 
obscured  here, 
however,  by  the 
extreme  tension. 
There  is  marked 
displacement  of 
thoracic  viscera 
upward,  and  the 
chest  wall  is  ab- 
normally promi- 
nent anteriorly. 
The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  plainly  seen  and  felt  in  the  second 
intercostal  space.  The  patient  is  aniemic  and  sallow  ;  her  feat- 
ures wear  the  expression  of  the  typical /ac^Vs  uterina.  The  up- 
per extremities  are  thin  and  wasted,  the  lower  are  oedematous 
from  pressure  of  the  tumor  above.  On  admission,  her  tempera- 
ture was  99°  F.,  pulse  130,  respirations  30.  Weight  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  pounds. 

S2d. — Urine  on  examination  is  acid  in  reaction ;  specific 
gravity,  1 '01 5 ;  contains  no  glucose  or  albumin  and  is  normal 
under  the  microscope.     IJ  ^iui  portensis,  |  ss.  q.  4  h. 


A   CASE   OF 

UNUSUALLY  LARUE   OVARIAN  TUMOR.* 

By  CHARLES  K.   BRIDDON,  M.  D. 

For  many  years  I  Lave  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
record  ordinary  cases  of  ovarian  tumor,  but  the  extraordi- 
nary size  of  the  following  case  will  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  ex- 
ception : 

Case  1.  Mul- 
tilocular  Ovarian 
Cyst  of  Uniumal 
Dimensions,  weigh  - 
ing  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-niiif 
Pounds;  Opera- 
tion ;  Death.  Re 
ported  by  Dr.  Hen- 
ry L.  Shively. — 
Lizzie  B.,  aged 
thirty-six.  United 
States,  married, 
housewife.  Her 
father  died  of 
phthisis;  there  is 
no  other  morbid 
family  history. 
Thirteen  years  ago 
the  patient  had  in- 
termittent fever. 
She  denies  ne- 
phritic, specific, 
and  rheumatic  his- 
tories. There  is 
no  alcoholic  habit. 
Menstruation  has 
been  normal  until 
April  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  since 
which  time  there 
has  been  no  flow 
whatever.  Thir- 
teen years  ago  the 
patient  gave  birth 
to  a  child.  The 
placenta  was  re- 
tained two  days; 
labor  otherwise 
was  normal.  There 
have  been  no  mis- 
carriages. 

About  six  years  ago  the  patient  first  observed  a  tumor  of 
about  the  size  of  an  egg  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  deep- 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  left  inguinal  region.  For  five  years 
following  its  first  appearance  the  growth  has  been  slow 
and  gradual,  and  accompanied  by  but  little  pain.  For  the 
past  eighteen  months,  however,  the  tumor  has  increased  more 
rapidly,  greatly  distending  the  abdomen  and  rendering  res- 
piration  ditficult.      Locomotion    has   been   impeded  for  some 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  December  11,  1889. 
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S3d. — Tbe  pationt  is  put  on  the  usual  preliminary  treatment 
for  operation.  Pubes  is  shaven,  she  is  given  a  Lot  bath,  and 
abdomen  is  dressed  witli  potash  soap. 

2Jf.th. — Operation,  2. .30  p.  m..  Dr.  Briddon.  Etlier  narcosis. 
Abdomen  having  been  cleansed  and  made  aseptic,  the  field  of 
operation  is  surrounded  with  bichloride  towels  and  the  usual 
site  in  the  median  line  is  selected,  midway  between  the  umbili- 
cus and  the  symphysis,  where  there  are  apparently  no  large 
veins.  The  first  stroke  of  the  knife,  however,  opened  into  a 
large  venous  sinus  channeled  in  the  cedemafous  walls,  and  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  surrounding  tissue  that  it  could 
not  contract.  Almost  every  application  of  the  scalpel  opened 
into  similar  conduits,  and  it  was  thus  exceedingly  ditficult  to  ar- 
rest the  bleeding,  which  was  entirely  venous.  The  cyst,  which 
was  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall,  was  opened  and  gave  exit 
to  several  gallons  of  thin,  pale-brown  fluid.  When  the  force  of 
its  flow  was  nearly  spent,  a  finger  introduced  came  in  contact 
with  another  cyst,  from  which,  when  opened  by  trocar,  there 
escaped  a  very  large  amount  of  thick  chocolate-colored  fluid, 
holding  in  suspension  glii-tening  particles  apparently  of  clioles- 
terin.  When  the  flow  had  lessened,  fingers  were  again  intro- 
duced and  other  cysts  were  opened.  Some  time  was  spent  in 
evacuating  these,  and,  when  it  was  thought  that  the  mass  was 
sufficiently  collapsed,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  separate  the 
cyst  from  the  abdominal  wall.  This  was  found  extremely  diffi- 
cult, as  the  adhesions  were  old  and  dense,  and  everywhere  the 
cyst  wall  was  covered  with  large  tortuous  veins  which  required 
tbe  prompt  application  of  a  large  number  of  clamps.  Only  after 
the  use  of  considerable  force  was  an  area  of  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  around  the  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall  separated. 
Any  further  enucleation  was  utterly  impracticable,  and  any 
further  attempt,  without  even  the  probability  of  success,  would 
have  imperiled  the  ciBcum  and  descending  colon,  which  were 
firmly  adherent.  The  general  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum  was  not 
opened  at  any  point.  All  bleeding  vessels  were  ligated  and  the 
opening  in  the  cyst  was  sutured  to  that  in  the  abdominal  wall, 
drainage  being  provided  for  by  the  introduction  of  eight  large 
rubber  tubes  into  the  space  between  the  cyst  and  tbe  abdominal 
wall  and  into  the  cyst  itself.  The  operation  was  concluded  by 
the  application  of  an  antiseptic  absorbent  dressing  and  a  firm 
binder,  considerable  difficulty  being  experienced  in  applying  the 
latter  on  account  of  the  excessive  redundancy  of  the  abdominal 
wall. 

The  amount  of  fiuid  which  escaped  and  was  collected  weighed 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds.  About  three  pound.s  were 
lost  on  the  floor,  and  there  remained  fully  ten  pounds  in  several 
unevacuated  cysts  in  the  belly.  The  weight  of  the  cyst  wall  was 
estimated  at  ten  pounds.  The  patient's  i)ulse  and  respiration 
required  constant  watching  and  stimulation  during  the  operation, 
which  lasted  a  little  over  two  hours.  The  pulse  was  somewhat 
improved  as  tension  was  relaxed  by  withdrawal  of  the  fluid,  but 
became  .small  and  feeble,  120  to  130  in  a  minute,  at  the  dose 
of  the  operation.  She  was  given  stimulating  enemata  of  hot 
whisky,  put  to  bed,  and  surrounded  with  hot  blankets  and  but- 
tles. Temperature  ttfl'5°  F.  She  partially  came  out  of  the  anses- 
thesia  but  did  not  rally,  her  pulse  continuing  rapid  and  feeble. 
Temperature  before  death  rose  to  100°. 
Exitus  letalis,  1  a.m.,  October  2.5tb. 

Auto/ii'i/.  —  Flabby  walls  of  abdomen  linng  pendulous  in 
heavy  folds  on  either  side  of  the  body,  touching  the  table.  The 
free  border  of  the  ribs  stands  out  prominently  and  the  hand  be- 
neath the  diaphragm  readily  reaches  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
sternum.  Tbe  diaphragm  extends  to  the  third  space  on  tbe  ri^hf 
side,  to  the  third  rib  on  the  left.  On  cutting  through  the  .'ib- 
dominal  parietes  in  the  line  of  the  operation  incision,  about  a 
gallon  of  viscid,  glairy  fluid  escapes,  resembling  in  consistency 


and  color  the  white  of  an  egg.  The  sac,  with  the  exception  of 
the  space  dissected  away  at  the  time  of  operation,  is  found  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  abdominal  wall.  Posteriorly  it  is  firmly 
adherent  to  the  vertebral  column.  Superiorly  the  coils  of  the 
ileum  and  colon  are  found  adherent  to  each  other,  to  the  omen- 
tum and  mesentery,  and  to  the  great  sac  of  the  cyst.  The  intes- 
tine in  this  situation  is  found  collapsed  and  eechjmotic.  Bound 
down  to  the  dorso-lumbar  spine  there  are  six  or  eight  cysts  va- 
rying in  size  from  that  of  an  egg  to  that  of  acocoanuf.  In  sev- 
eral of  the.se  cysts  the  fluid  is  chocolate-like  in  appearance,  in 
others  of  creamy  color  and  consistence ;  most  of  them  contain 
colloid  material.  The  cavity  of  the  jielvis  is  blocked  up  and 
separated  from  the  general  cavily  of  the  abdomen  by  dense  and 
firm  adhesions.  When  detached  from  these  adhesions,  the  uterus 
and  right  ovary  appear  normal.  The  left  ovary  could  not  be 
found.     The  head  and  thorax  were  not  opened. 

The  following  case,  that  of  a  patient  in  the  wards  at  the 
same  time,  illustrates  tbe  successful  application  of  tbe  same 
method  of  treatment  of  the  cyst  in  a  very  much  smaller 
turaor,  and  in  one  not  complicated  with  adhesions  : 

Case  II. — Intraligamentous  Cyst ;  Operation;  Recoxery. — 
Reported  by  Dr.  Frank  Le  Moyne  Hupp. 

History. — Laura  B.,  widow,  aged  forty-one,  admitted  on 
Septend)er  13,  1889.  There  is  no  morbid  family  history.  No 
rheumatic,  malarial,  or  specific  history.  There  has  been  redema 
of  the  lower  extremities,  but  only  as  a  symptom  of  her  present 
trouble;  no  other  symptom  ])ointing  to  a  previous  nephritic 
history.  There  is  no  cough  or  ])ectoral  complaint,  except  slight 
dyspnoea  on  exertion.  Twelve  years  ago  the  patient  was  de- 
livered of  a  male  child;  the  labor  was  a  ditficult  one;  instru- 
ments were  used.  She  has  had  no  other  children.  Menstrua- 
tion up  to  the  onset  of  the  present  trouble  had  been  normal. 
She  states  that  five  weeks  ago  pain  developed  in  her  back,  in 
the  dorso-lumbar  region  ;  it  was  unremitting,  and  its  character 
was  sharp.  Three  days  later  she  began  to  menstruate  ;  the  flow 
was  unusually  profuse  ;  duration  four  days.  About  that  time 
his  attention  was  directed  to  an  enlargement  in  the  right  iliac 
region ;  it  was  tender  on  pressure,  and  of  about  the  size  of  a 
billiard-ball.  The  tumor  rapidly  increased  in  bulk  from  day  to 
day,  and  its  growth  was  associated  with  irregular  shooting  pains 
over  the  right  abdominal  region.  Two  weeks  after  the  first 
symptoms  developed  she  again  menstruated  profusely;  since 
then  there  has  been  no  vaginal  discharge.  The  patient  has 
been  obstinately  constipated  ;  there  has  been  more  or  less  vesi- 
cal irritation  for  the  past  two  weeks ;  she  has  lost  flesh  and 
strength  ;  her  appetite  has  been  poor. 

On  admission,  the  patient  is  poorly  nourished  and  ana>inic, 
and  of  a  decidedly  nervous  habit.  Urine  contains  a  trace  of 
albumin  and  hyaline  casts  ;  otherwise  normal. 

The  ])atient  presents  for  treatment  an  abdoiuinal  tumor,  ex- 
tending to  a  point  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  ensi- 
form  appendix.  The  tumor  bulges  anteriorly,  and  is  especially 
prominent  on  tbe  right  side,  measuring  six  inches  from  the  nm- 
hilicus  to  the  left  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  seven  inches 
to  the  right.  The  largest  circumference  about  the  tumor  is 
thirty-two  inches  ;  through  the  umbilicus  girth  it  measures 
thirty-one  inches.  On  percussion,  there  is  dullness  reaching 
two  inches  above  the  umbilicus.  Kesonance  on  the  left  side  is 
obtained  four  inches  from  the  median  line;  on  the  right  side 
dullness  extends  as  far  as  the  axillary  line.  There  is  thus  a  cen- 
ter of  dullness  surrounded  by  " Tail's  corona"  of  resonance. 
On  palpation,  the  tumor  is  excessively  tender,  especially  in  the 
right  iliac  region ;  it  is  elastic  and  obscurely  fluctuant.  On 
auscultation,  there  is  no  bruit,  no  soutfie  or  sound  suggesting  a 
fietal  heart.     Per  nujinam,   the  cervix  is  soft  and  tiie  os  is 
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slightly  patulous.  The  fundus  of  the  uterus  can  not  be  dis- 
tinctly made  out,  but  a  fullness  is  felt  in  the  cul-de-sac  of  Doug- 
las which  renders  it  probable  that  there  is  a  retroversion. 

The  patient  was  put  on  the  usual  preliminary  treatment  be- 
fore the  operation. 

Operation. — September  28th,  2.30  p.  m.,  Dr.  Briddon,  etlier 
narcosis.  The  field  of  operation  was  carefully  cleansed  ;  every 
attention  was  paid  to  antiseptic  detail.  An  incision  was  made, 
four  inches  in  length,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the 
symphysis  pubis  and  over  the  linea  alba.  This  incision  was 
deepened  carefully ;  the  peritonseum  was  reached  and  opened. 
The  hand  was  introduced  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the 
tumor  and  its  environments  explored.  The  growth — tense  and 
obscurely  fluctuant,  it  had  no  pedicle — was  found  between  the 
widely  distended  folds  of  the  broad  ligament.  A  few  adhesions 
were  felt  binding  some  of  the  intestinal  coils  to  the  posterior 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  tumor.  The  incision  was  extended 
upward  to  the  umbilicus,  and  the  convex  anterior  aspect  of  the 
growth  exposed  well  at  the  abdominal  opening;  it  was  dull  brick- 
red  in  color,  and  there  were  large  veins  meandering  over  the 
surface.  By  the  use  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  it  was  ascertained 
at  this  stage  of  the  operation  that  the  tumor  contained  fluid. 
A  long  trocar  and  cannula  were  plunged  into  the  tumor,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  yellowish,  opalescent  fluid  was  withdrawn. 
The  flow  suddenly  stopped  ;  the  cannula  was  removed,  and  was 
found  to  be  clogged  with  a  yellowish-green,  fibrous  substance; 
this  same  tibrous  matter  occluded  the  opening  in  the  cyst  wall 
left  by  the  trocar.  When  the  opening  was  enlarged,  it  gave  exit 
to  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fluid  of  the  same  character,  and 
the  hand  introduced  traced  the  bottom  of  the  cyst  down  to  the 
floor  of  the  pelvis.  The  partially  emptied  sac  was  brought 
through  the  wound  and  the  remainder  of  its  contents  evacu- 
ated. The  fluid  contents  amounted  to  about  a  gallon  and  a  half. 
At  about  four  inches  from  its  base  the  sac  was  cut  oft",  a  little 
at  a  time;  it  bled  freely;  hieraorrhage  was  checked  by  foroi- 
pressure.  To  bring  the  remaining  sac  wall  into  view,  four 
strong  silk  sutures  were  passed  through  its  edge,  and  gentle 
traction  made  on  them  by  an  assistant.  The  intestines  were 
held  out  of  the  field  of  operation  by  hot  flat  sponges.  By  the 
employment  of  Lembert  sutures  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
sac  was  sewed  to  the  parietal  peritonseum.  The  edge  of  the  sac 
wall  was  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wound  by  an  interrupted 
suture  of  heavy  twisted  silk,  a  small  opening  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  having  been  left  posteriorly  for  purposes  of  drainage. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  were  retracted  and  the  cavity  was 
flushed  with  water  (102°  F.)  which  had  been  previously  boiled. 
A  glass  drainage-tube  was  placed  in  the  peritoneal  opening,  and 
into  the  tube  a  long  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  was  carried.  The 
sac  cavity  was  packed  with  iodoform  gauze ;  an  antiseptic  dress- 
ing and  an  abdominal  binder  were  applied. 

The  patient  was  stimulated  j^«r  rectum  with  hot  whisky,  hot 
blankets  being  wrapped  around  the  body,  and  put  to  bed.  The 
gauze  was  changed  in  the  tube  every  two  hours  during  the  first 
night,  and  the  fluid  remaining  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  syringe, 
to  the  nozzle  of  which  was  attached  a  soft-rubber  catheter. 

The  patient's  recovery  was  uneventful.  She  was  discharged, 
cured,  on  November  12lh. 


The  Guinea-worm  in  Europe. — "  The  Guinea-worm,  or  FUnr'nr  mriK- 
nensis,  is  not  usually  seen  in  northern  Europe,  but,  of  course,  European 
travelers  or  natives  of  some  Asiatic  or  African  countries  may  bring  it. 
A  Brussels  practitioner,  Dr.  Robinet,  has  recently  had  two  patients  suffer- 
ing from  this  parasite  among  the  members  of  a  troupe  of  negroes  from 
Accra,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  who  have  been  performing  in  Brussels  this 
year.  In  both  cases  the  worm  was  in  the  leg,  and  was  removed  in  due 
time,  after  the  cautious  opening  of  the  pustule  which  it  produced,  by 
the  process  of  winding  it  ven,'  gently  round  a  match." — Lancet. 


TWO    KECENT    CASES    OF   TUBAL    PREGNANCY. 

ABDOMINAL  SECTION.* 

By   W.   D.    HAMILTON,   M.  D., 

COLUMBUS,   OHIO. 

With  reference  to  extra-uterine  gestation  certain  facts 
seem  to  be  established :  that  it  is  a  commoner  occurrence 
than  was  formerly  supposed ;  that  the  indicatiotis  of  its 
existence  are  often  striking ;  that  in  the  early  history  of  the 
affection  prompt  operative  interference  is  imperative  ;  that 
the  general  practitioner  should  be  familiar  with  its  symp- 
toms to  be  able  to  call  to  his  aid  the  services  of  a  surgeon ; 
that  either  expectant  or  experimental  methods  of  dealing 
with  it  are  to  be  condemned  ;  that  the  use  of  electricity  and 
injections  of  lethal  substances  into  the  sac  are  fraught  with 
uncertainty  at  every  stage  and  are  not  devoid  of  danger ; 
that  exploratory  section  after  proper  division  of  professional 
responsibility,  and  after  guarded  explanations,  is  not  perilous 
if  properly  done ;  and  that,  in  view  of  the  numerous  incor- 
rect guesses  that  have  been  made  by  men  of  acknowledged 
ability  and  professional  experience,  an  average  physician 
need  not  feel  humiliated  if,  after  the  above  precautions  have 
been  observed,  some  other  condition  be  found  than  that 
which  he  had  suspected. 

Reliable  data  indicate  that  until  recently  one  half  of  the 
women  suffering  from  tliis  condition  died  from  rupture  be- 
fore the  sixteenth  week  ;  and  that  of  those  who  passed  this 
period,  the  majority  eventually  succumbed  to  the  disease. 
The  cases  that  are  to  be  cited  would  seem  to  confirm  some 
of  these  notions. 

Given  a  woman  whose  age  indicates  that  some  form  of 
impregnation  is  possible.  She  is  seen  by  the  attendant  to 
be  suffering  from  severe  abdominal  pain  and  collapse  for 
reasons  not  apparent  until  thorough  examination  has  been 
made.  Four  hypotheses  should  be  entertained,  thoroughly 
tested,  and  excluded  before  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
either  abdominal  neuralgia  is  present  or  that  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  terrible  suffering  can  be  given  : 

1.  Biliary  colic. 

2.  Renal  colic. 

3.  Gastric  ulcer  with  perforation. 

4.  Tubal  pregnancy  with  rupture. 

So  far  as  the  intensity  of  the  suffering  is  concerned,  any 
one  of  these  suppositions  is  admissible. 

Severe  pain,  accompanied  with  tenderness  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  or  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder,  may  indi- 
cate that  it  is  of  biliary  origin  and  is  due  either  to  the  pas- 
sage of  a  gall-stone  or  of  inspissated  bile  ;  further  inquiry  on 
this  line  may  clinch  the  diagnosis. 

As  for  renal  colic,  those  who  have  seen  it  will  testify  to 
the  intense  suffering  which  it  may  cause,  while  the  fact  of 
its  beginning  in  one  loin,  frequently  following  the  direction 
of  the  corresponding  ureter,  being  marked  by  soreness  upon 
pressure  over  the  kidney  of  the  affected  side,  may  well  raise 
a  question  as  to  the  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  kidney  or 
ureter.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  sabulous  matter  or  blood, 
one  or  both,  have  been  seen  in  the  urine,  there  is  strong 


*  Read  before  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Medical  Society,  at  Toledo, 
December  12,  1889. 
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presumptive  evidence   of  the  correctness  of  the   assump- 
tion. 

Of  perforating  ulcer  it  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  less 
liable  to  occur  than  either  of  the  preceding  conditions  in 
one  whose  general  health  had  been  apparently  good  prior 
to  the  attack.  Inquiry  would  elicit  some  suspiciously  pain- 
ful gastric  symptoms  as  having  previously  existed. 

Though  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  might  not  be 
so  readily  recognized  or  excluded  as  biliary  or  renal  colic, 
it  would  take  much  less  time  to  apply  these  tests  than  is 
occupied  in  their  description. 

To  assume  that  the  four  named  suppositions  are  the  only 
ones  to  be  entertained  as  accounting  for  sudden  severe  pain 
in  the  abdomen  attended  with  collapse  is  clearly  unwar- 
rantable, while  their  claim  to  early  consideration  is  equally 
cogent. 

Case  I. — Mrs.  M.  A.  S.,  of  Columbus,  aged  thirty-four,  had 
been  married  twelve  years,  her  menstrual  life  prior  to  that  time 
having  been  regular  and  uneventful.  Had  all  her  children  sur- 
vived, their  ages  would  be  eleven,  nine,  and  eight  years,  re- 
spectively. Slie  miscarried  at  the  fourth  month  six  years  and 
a  half  since.  Her  health  had  never  been  good  since  the  birth 
of  her  second  child,  she  having  had  pain  in  the  left  groin  before, 
during,  and  after  her  course.".  They  were  regular,  however, 
rather  profuse,  and  metrorrhagia  had  never  occurred.  Leucor- 
rhoea  had  persisted  during  the  child-bearing  period. 

Between  August  11  and  15,  1889,  she  menstruated  scantily 
for  three  or  four  days.  It  was  slow  in  coming  on  and  pale  in 
color.  There  was  the  usual  amount  of  discomfort.  In  Septem- 
ber the  catamenial  flow  was  absent.  She  had  had  an  obstinate 
constipated  habit,  owing,  .as  she  supposed,  to  her  sedentary  life. 
During  the  latter  half  of  August  and  throughout  September,  for 
unaccountable  reasons,  she  was  subject  to  profound  melancholy. 
She  was  unable  to  sleep  and  bad  an  indescribable  feeling  of  lan- 
guor. Her  appetite,  usually  good,  was  capricious  or  very  poor. 
Friends  remarked  her  wretched  appearance  and  her  pallid  lips. 

By  the  1st  of  October  frequent  and  inefi'ectual  experiences 
at  stool  had  become  extremely  annoying.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
there  was  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  defecation.  To  get  relief, 
cathartics  were  taken,  and  they  only  intensified  the  irritation  in 
the  lower  bowel. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  October  1st,  while  strain- 
ing in  an  outhouse,  there  was  sudden  severe  pain  in  the  back 
and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Everything  became  black  be- 
fore her  eyes.  The  pain,  rather  diffused,  was  continual  and 
irregularly  exacerbated. 

She  was  first  seen  by  the  writer  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  same 
evening.  A  physician  from  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Homes,  had  given  an  opiate.  Her  appearance  was  that  of  a 
woman  in  collapse.  Her  features  were  pinched  and  anxious. 
The  extremities  were  cold  and  the  pulse  thready,  ranging 
from  sixty  to  eighty  beats  a  minute.  The  respirations  were 
shallow  and  increased  in  frequency.  The  abdomen  was  ten- 
der, especially  in  the  inguinal  and  hypogastric  regions.  Ex- 
amination per  vaginam  showed  that  the  cervix  was  slightly 
enlarged  and  the  os  patulous.  The  entire  organ  was  lifted  for- 
ward and  crowded  slightly  to  the  left.  The  cul-de-sac  was  very 
tender,  offering  more  than  the  normal  resistance  to  the  finger. 
It  was  impossible  to  outline  clearly  a  lump  in  either  groin  or  in 
Douglas's  pouch.  Tubal  pregnancy  was  at  once  thought  of,  and, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  exi>lorati()n  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. Dr.  D.  N.  Kinsman  was  called  in  consultation.  At  his  sug- 
gestion, the  use  of  anodynes  was  continued,  and  at  2  a.  m.  relief 
was  marked,  although  some  pain  persisted  at  intervals  until  the 


afternoon  of  the  next  day,  October  2d,  when  there  escaped 
from  the  vagina  a  mass  which,  upon  examination,  was  found  to 
be  a  membranous  cast  of  the  interior  of  the  uterus.  No  foetus 
was  discovered.  In  order  that  the  cavity  of  the  womb  might 
be  explored,  ether  was  administered  and  a  finger  carried  in,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  organ  was  empty.  Her  experience 
during  the  month  that  followed  was  one  in  which  there  was 
occasional  abdominal  pain  of  moderate  intensity  with  some  ten- 
derness in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly.  The  vesical  and  rectal 
disturbance  ci>ntinued. 

On  the  evening  of  October  28th  another  paroxysm  of  pain 
occurred  similar  to  the  first.  Examination  by  conjoined  ma- 
nipulation showed  a  lump  in  the  right  groin  in  close  relation 
with  the  uterus.  It  was  twice  as  large  as  an  average  fist.  A 
distinct  prominence  was  visible  above  the  symphysis  and  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line.  Abdominal  tenderness  was  extreme, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  former  attack.  On  October  30th  abdomi- 
nal section  was  done  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Kinsman  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  0.  S.  Hamilton. 
An  incision  was  made,  two  inches  and  three  fourths  long,  in 
the  median  line  below  the  umbilicus.  A  large  amount  of  black 
blood  appeared  upon  opening  the  cavity.  The  fundus  was 
found  to  be  deflected  toward  the  left.  An  ovoid  tumor  filled 
the  right  groin  and  cul-de-sac.  The  broad  ligament  wasligated 
on  both  sides  of  it,  and  the  mass,  which  collapsed  in  handling, 
was  removed.  Severe  arterial  haemorrhage  occurred,  but  finally 
ceased.  An  enormous  amount  of  fluid  and  clotted  blood  was 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  lower  part  of  the  perito- 
neal cavity,  especially  in  Douglas's  pouch.  After  thorough 
irrigation  and  the  removal  of  an  amount  of  clots  that  would 
seem  to  be  incredible,  a  drain  was  inserted  and  a  few  stitches 
were  employed  to  close  the  wound. 

There  was  no  febrile  movement.  The  drain  was  removed 
on  the  fourth  day  and  her  convalescence  was  uniformly  pleas- 
ant. Four  weeks  after  the  operation  she  was  allowed  to  get 
up,  since  which  time  she  has  been  perfectly  well. 

Case  II. — At  eleven  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  December 
8th,  the  writer  was  called  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Lippitt,  of  Colum- 
bus, to  see  a  patient  who  gave  the  following  history  : 

Mrs.  A.  B.,  aged  twenty-nine,  married  ten  years,  has  borne 
three  children,  the  last  one  two  yeais  ago.  Four  years  since, 
she  miscarried  at  the  sixth  week.  Menstruation  has  always 
been  irregular.  It  was  commonly  excessive,  painless,  and  fre- 
quently lasted  eight  days.  For  two  years  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  function  (at  the  age  of  fifteen)  she  had  persist- 
ent leuoorrhoea.  She  was  unwell  for  five  days  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1  and  November  2,  1889,  and  both  times  it  was  normal. 
November  14th  was  remembered  on  account  of  severe  pain  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly.  On  the  morning  of  the  next  day, 
November  ISili,  blood  spots  were  detected  on  her  linen.  Dur- 
ing the  next  three  weeks  several  gushes  of  blood  or  water 
issued  from  the  vagina.  On  November  24th  there  were  severe 
sharp  pains  across  the  abdomen,  through  the  loins,  and  up  under 
the  short  ribs,  each  about  a  second  in  duration.  In  the  words 
of  the  patient,  "  I  suffered  untold  agony  on  that  day."  Neither 
vesical  nor  rectal  tenesmus  was  observed.  A  sanious  watery 
discharge  lasted  from  that  date  until  the  consultation  of  Sunday, 
December  8th.  On  the  day  preceding  there  was  intense  ab- 
domin.ll  pain,  accompanied  with  marked  prostration,  a  source 
of  great  imxiety  to  the  attending  physician.  At  11.30  a.  m. 
Sunday  the  pulse  registered  132,  being  thready  in  quality. 
Something  was  evidently  radically  wrong.  Her  complexion 
was  sallow,  her  features  pinched,  the  breathing  rapid,  and  the 
extremities  were  cold.  In  other  words,  these  facts,  with  ex- 
treme abdominal  and  vaginal  tenderness,  indicated  bleeding  and 
collapse.   The  temperature  had  been  normal  throughout.     Vagi- 
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nal  examination  showed  a  very  sensitive  condition  of  the  pos- 
terior wall  and  cul-de-sac,  the  latter  being  forced  downward  by 
the  soft  fluctuant  accumulation  with  which  it  was  filled.  The 
cervix,  too  near  the  vulvar  oriHce,  presented  a  slightly  patulous 
OS.  The  fundus  could  not  be  located.  The  diagnosis  of  rupt- 
ured tubal-gestation  sac  was  made,  and  she  was  sent  into  Mount 
Carmel  Hospital  on  the  same  day.  At  3  p.  m.,  with  the  aid  of 
Dr.  C.  S.  Hamilton,  an  exploratory  incision,  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  B.  Lippitt,  Dr.  N.  R.  Coleman,  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Blake,  re- 
vealed a  condition  of  things  similar  to  that  described  in  Case  1. 
The  amount  of  arterial  hemorrhage  was  comparatively  slight. 
The  tumor  was  ovoid,  not  larger  than  a  lemon,  and  the  site  of 
rupture  was  easily  discernible  even  before  its  removal.  The 
abdominal  cavity  was  flushed  with  warm  water  and  as  little 
time  was  spent  in  this  way  as  was  compatible  with  thorough- 
ness. During  the  operation  her  pulse  was  142  and  her  appear- 
ance most  unpromising.  A  drain  and  stitches  were  inserted, 
hypodermics  of  brandy  were  administered,  and  the  usual  means 
were  employed  to  minimize  the  shock.  During  the  night  six- 
teen ounces  of  a  warm  saline  solution  were  given  by  transfusion 
and  with  marked  efl^ect.  Four  days  after  operation  the  pulse 
was  80,  the  ^temperature  98'6°.  Her  bowels  had  acted  freely 
without  interference.  No  anodynes  were  necessary.  She  had 
at  no  time  afterward  any  abdominal  symptoms.  The  drain  was 
removed  on  the  fourth  day.  Her  convalescence  was  retarded 
by  ague,  which  appropriate  medication  finally  relieved,  and  she 
was  discharged  from  the  hospital,  cured,  January  5,  1890. 

In  the  washings  in  the  first  case  a  foetus  an  inch  and  a 
fourth  long,  and  considerable  placental  tissue,  were  found. 
In  the  second  instance  only  the  latter  was  observed.  In 
both  specimens  the  site  of  rupture  was  clearly  defined. 

Tliese  cases  tend  to  strengthen  the  testimony  in  favor 
of  prompt  surgical  interference  at  this  stage  of  the  disease. 
The  first  patient  could  have  been  relieved  a  month  earlier. 
In  the  second  instance  internal  haemorrhage  was  occurring, 
and  the  chances  are  that  without  incision  she  would  have 
died  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Frequent  observation  of  the  pulse  by  Dr.  Coleman  tend- 
ed to  confirm  the  idea  that  operation  did  not  intensify  the 
shock. 

These  are  the  third  and  fourth  cases  in  the  writer's  ex- 
perience, two  having  been  reported  in  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Journal  of  July  28,  1888.  In  the  three  cases  where 
operation  was  allowed,  the  patients  are  fortunately  all  liv- 
ing and  well  to-day.  In  the  fourth,  where  elimination  had 
been  attempted  piecemeal  by  natural  processes  through  the 
rectum,  a  fcetus  of  five  months  caused  the  death  of  the 
mother  from  haemorrhage  and  exhaustion.  An  operation 
was  advised  but  not  permitted. 


A  REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  HYSTERIA  IN  A  BOY. 

Bt  r.  l.  macdonnell,  b.  a.,  m.  d.. 


The  following  case,  occurring  in  the  practice  of  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital,  may  be  found  of  interest  when 
compared  with  some  of  the  faith  cures  one  reads  so  much 
about  in  the  lay  press  : 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1887,  W.  8.,  a  delicate  lad  of  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  ray  wards.     Dr.  W.  G. 


Stewart,  of  this  city,  then  a  senior  student,  had  told  me  of  this 
case  which  occurred  in  his  part  of  the  country.  The  lad  was 
said  to  have  been  paralyzed  and  struck  dumb,  and,  the  medical 
talent  of  the  district  having  failed  in  eftecting  an  immediate 
cure,  the  patient  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  irregular  prac- 
titioner who  was  reaping  a  goodly  harvest  of  fees  from  the  sim- 
ple country  folk.  Among  the  many  interesting  features  of  the 
case  was  the  fact  commonly  reported  among  the  gossips  that 
the  boy,  having  ceased  to  speak  as  a  man,  had  begun  to  bark  like 
a  dog.  Dr.  Stewart  persuaded  the  parents  of  the  boy  to  send 
him  to  the  hospital.  On  his  arrival  we  found  him  to  be  abso- 
lutely speechless  and  unable  to  walk.  The  legs  were  very  much 
wasted  and  firmly  flexed  upon  the  thighs,  and  the  general  con- 
dition was  one  of  debility.  There  was  an  incessant  dry  hacking 
cough  which  was  not  at  all  unlike  the  barking  of  a  dog. 

The  illness  began  a  little  over  a  year  ago  with  sickness  at  the 
stomach  and  pains  of  a  dull  character  in  both  legs.  The  patient 
did  not  vomit,  and,  though  he  complained  continually  of  uneasi- 
ness in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  appetite  remained  unimpaired. 
He  continued  in  this  condition,  with  symptoms  increasing  in 
intensity,  until  the  beginning  of  November,  18H6,  when  he  began 
to  cough,  and  continued  doing  so  for  ten  days.  It  was  very  se- 
vere during  the  day,  being  absent  during  sleep  and  reappearing 
in  the  morning.  There  was  no  expectoration.  At  the  end  of 
ten  days  the  cough  disappeared  completely,  and  was  succeeded 
by  persistent  frontal  headache,  which  has  continued,  with  a  few 
intermissions,  up  to  the  present  date.  In  January,  1887,  he  be- 
gan to  complain  of  cramps  in  tlie  legs.  They  gradually  became 
strongly  flexed  on  the  thighs  and  resisted  all  efforts  at  exten- 
sion, which  invariably  appeared  to  cause  great  pain.  Spasms 
also  aftected  the  back  and  neck,  causing  the  head  to  be  retracted. 
The  spasms  became  more  frequent,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1887,  the  legs  became  permanently  flexed  on  the  thighs, 
though  they  could  still  be  extended  during  sleep.  During  Feb- 
ruary there  was  some  contraction  of  both  arras,  which  disap- 
peared toward  the  end  of  the  month.  In  January  and  February 
patient  was  said  to  have  had  but  little  sleep,  and  his  appetite  was 
poor  during  tlie  winter.  In  the  early  part  of  March  he  began 
to  complain  of  difficulty  in  speaking,  and  the  voice  became  fee- 
bler and  lower  by  degrees  and  finally  left  him  completely.  He 
has  not  spoken  a  word  for  the  last  six  months.  The  cramps  left 
him  in  April,  but  the  legs  remained  still  flexed  on  thighs.  In  June 
and  July  he  felt  well  and  ate  heartily,  but  the  general  condition 
remained  unchanged  until  September  4th,  when  cough  again  be- 
came violent  and  has  continued  ever  since.  Throughout  the 
illness  the  patient  has  complained  from  time  to  time  of  numb- 
ness in  legs,  and  "  pins  and  needles  "  in  hands.  There  is  said 
to  have  been  no  loss  of  flesh.  Previously  to  being  taken  ill  a 
year  ago  he  was  quite  strong  and  healthy,  and  was  accustomed 
to  take  part  in  amusements  with  boys  of  his  own  age.  The  ill- 
ness developed  just  when  his  parents  were  preparing  to  send 
hira  to  school. 

The  boy  is  well  nourished;  complexion  pale  and  pasty;  skin 
moist;  expression  dull;  when  roused,  looks  worn  and  tired. 
Tongue  clean  ;  bowels  regular  ;  pulse  quiet  and  regular  ;  plan- 
tar reflex  feeble. 

The  legs  are  kept  constantly  flexed  tightly  on  thighs,  and 
patient  winces  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  extend  them  forci- 
bly. With  some  persuasion  a  leg  may  be  separated  from  thigh 
to  an  angle  of  about  15°,  but  it  returns  immediately  to  its  tormer 
position  when  released.  The  feet  are  kept  extended.  When  he 
is  asleep,  both  legs  may  be  easily  extended.  There  is  a  peculiar 
barking  cough,  accompanied  by  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  which 
recurs  with  fair  regularity  seven  to  eight  times  in  a  minute, 
but  varies  according  as  the  patient  is  observed  or  not,  being 
most  frequent  and  severe  when  attention  is  drawn  to  it.     Dur- 
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ing  sleep  the  cough  is  absent.  He  prefers  lying  on  left  side 
with  head  buried  in  pillow,  and  will  not  speak,  but  answers 
questions  bj  nodding  with  his  head  or  malting  gestures.  Eats 
well,  and  sleeps  on  an  average  from  six  to  eight  hours  at  night. 
No  incontinence  or  retention  of  urine.  Heart  and  lungs  nor- 
mal. 

Urine. — Specific  gravity,  1-030 ;  no  albumin  or  sugar.  Heavy 
deposit  of  phosphates. 

Family  History. — One  aunt  hysterical.  Mother  suffers  from 
neuralgia  on  left  side  of  forehead.  The  parents  state  that  the 
boy  has  always  been  very  self-willed  and  difficult  to  manage. 

September  23d.  —  Etherized.  Under  complete  ansesthesia 
the  legs  were  easily  extended,  but  returned  gradually  to  flexed 
position  as  the  ansasthesia  wore  off. 

Sj^th. — Etherized.  Legs  extended  and  confined  in  this  posi- 
tion by  long  side-splints  and  bandages.  Complete  extension 
could  not  be  obtained  on  account  of  the  contracted  condition 
of  the  skin  in  the  popliteal  space.  On  recovering  conscious- 
ness he  api)eared  to  be  in  great  pain,  was  very  restless,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  take  off  the  splints.  The  cough,  which  had 
stopped  under  full  anajsthesia,  never  returned. 

Treatment. — It  was  insisted  on  that  the  relatives  should 
return  home  and  leave  the  patient  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his 
medical  attendants.  Nurses  and  neighboring  patients  were 
cautioned  against  expressing  sympathy,  and  were  piirticularly 
instructed  not  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  boy  was  dumb.  No 
medicine  was  prescribed. 

26th. — Splints  removed ;  slight  slough  on  both  external  con- 
dyles of  the  femur  from  pressure  of  splint.  During  day  the 
legs  became  gradually  flexed  to  a  right  angle.  During  the 
night,  noticing  smoke  in  the  ward,  he  called  out  in  a  weak 
voice,  "  Nurse,  nurse,  what's  all  this  smoke?  " 

S7th. — Says  •'  Yes"  and  "  No"  in  a  very  low  voice. 

28lh. — Says  "Good-morning,  doctor,"  still  in  a  very  feeble 
whisper.     Condition  otherwise  unchanged. 

Octoher  Jfth. — Speaks  quite  plainly  and  audibly ;  complains 
of  pain  in  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

March  I4,  18S8. — The  subsequent  history  of  the  case  is  one 
of  gradual  improvement.  The  legs  were  not  actually  useful 
until  he  had  been  quite  three  months  in  the  hospital.  But  from 
the  moment  the  ether  was  administered  he  never  coughed,  nor 
was  there  any  return  of  the  "  dumbness." 

In  a  letter  from  the  boy's  mother  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Stewart, 
dated  August  26,  1889,  it  is  stated  that  W.  S.  is  in  good  health, 
grown  tall  and  stout,  and  has  not  been  ill  since  he  left  the  hos- 
pital. "What  I  was  surprised  at,  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  the 
cold  as  much  as  the  others  last  winter."* 


SULPHATE   OF  ATROPINE: 

TWO    FIFTHS    OF   A   GRAIN    HYPODERMICALLY. 

By   E.   R.   AXTELL,    M.D., 

DENVER,   COL. 

A  SHORT  time  since,  I  was  called  to  see  a  woman  who  had 
taken  nine  one-eiglith-grain  n)iirphine  pills.  She  had  taken 
them  because  she  and  her  husband  had  had  a  quarrel  an  hour 
before,  and  she  wanted  to  die.  1  at  once  responded  to  the  call, 
and  on  my  way  to  the  place  where  the  woman  lay  1  stopped  at 


*  In  October,  1887,  tlic  case  passed  out  of  my  hands  into  those  of 
my  colleague,  Dr.  George  Ross,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  service  of  the 
hospital.  I  am  therefore  indebted  to  liim  for  permission  to  make  use 
of  the  case-book  notes  relating  to  the  second  half  of  the  course  of  the 
disease. 


a  drug-store  and  obtained  two  powders  of  zinc  sulphate,  each 
twenty  grains,  and  two  drachms  of  a  four-per-cent.  solution  of 
sulphate  of  atropine. 

What  I  wanted  was  a  solution  four  grains  to  the  ounce,  but 
in  my  hurry  I  called  for  and  obtained  a  four-percent,  solution. 
I  distinctly  recollect  asking  for  a  four-percent,  solution,  and 
the  druggist  assures  me  that  that  is  what  I  got. 

Obtaining  this,  I  at  once  went  to  the  liouse.  1  found  the 
patient  in  bed,  stupid,  pupils  contracted,  and  with  all  the  ob- 
jective signs  of  morphine  poisoning.  On  the  table  before  her 
was  a  pill-box  labeled  "  Morphine  pills,  gr.  .^."  Box  empty.  A 
sister  of  the  patient  said  that  the  box  had  had  nine  pills  in  it, 
that  it  was  bought  by  her  sister  a  week  before  for  insomnia, 
hut  that  none  had  ever  been  used  by  her  until  this  time.  From 
the  patient  I  ascertained  that  she  had  taken  nine  pills  in  all.  She 
was  a  petite  brunette,  about  twenty-six  years  old,  and  of  very 
light  build.  On  being  pressed  to  answer  questions,  she  would 
do  so  slowly  and  in  a  dazed  condition.  No  rise  of  temperature; 
pulse,  96.  I  at  once  prepared  one  of  my  sul|)ha;e-of-zinc  pow- 
ders and  gave  it  to  her,  which  she  took  immediately.  I  waited 
three  minutes,  and  then  gave  her  the  other.  No  response.  I 
then  gave  her  apomorphine  hypodermically,  one  twelftli  of  a 
grain.  This  caused  free  and  repeated  vomiting,  and  the  stomach 
was  thoroughly  emptied.  Then,  while  some  hot  cotFee  was  be- 
ing prepared,  I  did  the  damage  which  calls  forth  this  article. 

It  was  my  intention  to  give,  for  antagonistic  purposes,  two 
drops  of  my  presumed  four-grains-to-the-ounce  solution  of 
sulphate  of  atropine,  or  about  a  sixtieth  of  a  grain.  This  I  in- 
tended mixing  with  about  eight  or  ten  drops  of  water  and 
giving  hypodermically.  This  I  remember  of  reviewing  in  a  dim, 
misty  way  ;  but  what  should  I  do  but  draw  into  my  syringe  ten 
drops  of  the  solution,  and,  the  friends  coming  in  then  with  the 
coffee,  mechanically  I  injected  into  her  arm  the  full  ten  drops. 
Immediately  1  realized  what  I  had  done,  and,  looking  at  the 
small  label  on  my  bottle,  saw  that  I  had  a  four-per-cent.  solu- 
tion instead  of  one  of  four  grains  to  the  ounce. 

I  was  almost  distracted.  Hurriedly  I  figured  that  I  had 
given  her  about  half  a  grain  of  atropine,  when  I  knew  the  dose 
to  be  from  ^1^  to  ^V  of  a  grain.  But  I  was  calm ;  nothing  in 
my  countenance  expressed  what  had  been  done.  But  I  most 
anxiously  watched  my  patient.  I  poured  coft'ee  down  her;  gave 
her  brandy.  Soon  the  pupils  began  to  dilate,  and  in  ten  min- 
utes they  were  fully  dilated.  The  patient  still  remained  sleepy 
and  stupid.  In  forty  minutes,  however,  the  mind  became  ex- 
cited, the  patient  became  restless,  and  delirium  followed.  In 
this  she  used  violent  and  foul  language,  and  at  times  would 
laugh  heartily.  She  would  not  drink  anything  unless  forced  to. 
Would  only  take  a  swallow  at  a  time.  Could  not  be  kept  still. 
Wanted  to  vralk  about.  Went  to  work  clearing  up  the  table. 
Would  do  this,  would  do  that.  Used  profane  language  when- 
ever approached.  Was  decidedly  hysterical  about  having  her 
husband  come  near.  The  pulse  now  went  up  to  120  and  be- 
came very  weak.  I  used  ether  and  brandy  hypodermically, 
against  which  she  very  decidedly  rebelled.  The  active  delirium 
continued ;  the  feet  became  cold  and  had  to  be  wrapped  up. 
The  patient  expressed  a  desire  to  make  water,  but  could  not 
urinate  when  given  a  vessel. 

A  prominent  and  persistent  symptom  was  a  constant  desire 
to  scratch  and  claw  at  the  skin  of  both  the  body  and  the 
limbs.  She  seemed  to  have  great  parajsthesia.  For  three  hours 
delirium  and  restlessness  continued.  In  that  time  she  wandered 
all  over  the  house,  did  many  simple  things,  talked  incoherently 
most  of  the  time,  hut  at  times  expressed  herself  well.  Not  a 
few  times  did  she  make  use  of  fonl  and  abusive  language  and 
laughter.  She  was  then  ]>ut  to  bed,  and  remained  there  for  an 
hour.     She  did  not  sleep;  she  would  close  her  eyes,  remain  still 
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for  a  short  time,  ami  then  change  her  position.  She  would  re- 
main in  bed  for  an  hour,  then  get  up  and  sit  in  a  chair;  sit 
there  for  quite  a  while.  The  mind  gradually  became  clearer. 
Pulse,  11+  and  stronger.  After  slight  mental  effort,  the  patient 
would  begin  talking  incoherently  and  would  smile  and  laugh 
without  cause. 

Afterward  she  was  put  to  bed,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  was  able 
to  sleep.  This  was  about  seven  hours  after  the  dose  had  been 
given.  Pupils  still  dilated;  much  dryness  of  throat  and  tongue 
complained  of.  Sleep  very  restless  and  broken.  Some  talk- 
ing in  sleep.  Next  morning  the  mind  was  all  right,  and  the 
patient,  when  told  of  what  she  had  said  and  done,  was  very 
contrite.  Pulse,  84.  Bowels  had  moved  once.  From  this  time 
the  recovery  was  constant.  The  pupils  remained  dilated  for 
almost  a  week,  and  the  dryness  of  throat  lasted  for  several 
days. 

When  fully  recovered,  she  stated  that  it  was  her  last 
attempt  to  commit  suicide,  and  here  I  may  state  that  it  is 
my  last  time  to  give  two  fifths  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of 
atropine. 

I  report  the  case  because,  in  my  estimation,  it  is  an  in- 
teresting one  in  many  respects,  and,  though  it  does  me 
much  discredit,  yet  something  may  be  learned.  The  rea- 
son the  atropine  was  given  was  for  its  supposed  antagonistic 
effect  to  morphine.  The  action  of  the  two  drugs  can  be 
well  shown  in  parallel : 

Morphine  Atropine 


Contracts  pupils ; 
Slows  respiration  ; 


Dilates  pupils ; 

Increases  frequency  of  breath- 


Produces  stupor,  or  coma  ;       Active  talkative  delirium  ; 
At  first  slightly  quickens  car-   Increases  rapidity  and  force 

diac  action,  but  afterward         of  cardiac  action  ; 

slows  it,   with   pulse    full 

and  firm  ; 
Increases  secretion  of  skin.       Diminishes  secretion  of  skin. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  a  natural  antagonism  exists  be- 
tween the  two  drugs  in  their  ordinary  action,  and  from  this 
it  is  supposed  that  one  would  be  of  use  in  the  toxaemia  pro- 
duced by  the  other. 

Another  point  of  interest  was  the  time  when  the  drug 
was  given,  and  the  length  of  time  the  active  talkative  de- 
lirium continued.  It  was  given  forty-five  minutes  after  the 
ingestion  of  the  morphine  and  just  when  its  effect  was  be- 
coming pronounced.  But  for  this,  I  believe  the  dose  I  gave 
her  would  have  been  fatal. 

Because  of  the  morphine  in  the  system,  it  seemed  that 
the  toxic  effect  of  the  atropine  was  delayed,  and  not  only 
delayed,  but,  as  I  believe,  appreciably  lessened.  While  it 
seemed  as  though  atropine  poisoning  had  been  substituted 
for  the  morphine  toxaemia,  still  at  no  time  did  the  pulse  go 
over  120,  nor  the  respirations  over  24.  Something  seemed 
to  hold  them  in  check.  The  mind  was  the  most  seriously 
disturbed,  and  the  atropine  exerted  its  full  power  here. 
For  over  six  hours  the  patient  had  active  delirium  and  rest- 
lessness, and  rest  in  bed  brought  no  repose. 

Of  course,  the  size  of  the  dose  is  the  most  important 
feature  in  the  case — ten  drops  of  a  four-per-cent.  solution, 
or  two  fifths  of  a  grain  ;  and  this  hypodermically.  If  it  had 
been  given  by  the  mouth  some  emetic  might  have  been  of 


service,  but  here  nothing  could  reach  it.  I  thought  of  jabo- 
randi  and  muscarine,  but  no  drug-store  was  near,  and  hence 
I  relied  on  brandy  and  coffee,  and  ether  hypodermically 
when  the  pulse  became  weak,  and  the  counter-poison — mor- 
phine— already  in  the  system. 

The  result  obtained — complete  restoration — was  hardly 
expected,  but  was  most  welcomed.  I  can  be  counted  as 
one  having  full  faith  in  the  antagonistic  properties  existing 
between  morphine  and  atropine. 


AN    HIATUS    m 
THE  ANTERIOR  PILLAR  OF  THE  FAUCES, 

COUPLED  WITH  A  SUPERNUMERARY  TONSIL 
ON  THE  OPPOSITE  SIDE. 

By  JOHN   HERBEPvT  CLAIBORNE,  M.D. 

A  YOUNG  lady  of  twenty-five,  well  developed,  consulted  me 
concerning  a  slight  deafness  in  her  left  ear.  The  drum  ex- 
hibited the  signs  of  chronic  middle-ear  catarrh  in  a  mild  degree. 
Inspection  of  the  fauces  revealed  the  fact  that  there  existed  on 
the  left  side  a  supernumerary  tonsil ;  it  could  be  seen  only  when 
the  laryngeal  mirror  was  used  or  the  tongue  forcibly  depressed. 
It  was  situated  about  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  an  inch  above  the 
insertion  of  the  palato-pharyngens  muscle  where  it  passes  into 
the  thyreoid  cartilage,  and  projected  from  the  free  border  of 
this  muscle.  It  nevertheless  was  somewhat  incorporated  in  the 
depth  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  evidently  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  natural  tnnsil  which  had  been  prolonged  downward. 

Its  size  and  color  was  that  of  a  small  wild  strawberry.  The 
patient  complained  of  tickling  on  that  side  of  the  throat.  The 
tonsil  was  painted  several  times  with  a  tenper-cent.  solution  of 
cocaine,  and  was  then  ampntattd  painlessly  with  a  small  amygda- 
lotome,  down  to  the  edge  of  the  pillar. 

It  was  true  tonsil,  as  was  shown  by  the  existence  of  typical 
follicles  and  circumfollicular  tissue. 

On  the  right  side  there  was  a  small  hiatus  of  the  anterior 
pillar  of  the  fauces,  situated  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
median  line  of  the  pillar.  Its  long  axis  was  downward  and 
outward,  and  its  length  was,  perhaps,  a  sixth  of  an  inch,  while 
its  transverse  diameter  varied  somewhat  with  the  movements 
of  the  fauces.  A  probe  passed  into  the  opening  met  with  resist- 
ance only  above  and  outward,  where  the  pillar  joined  the  tonsil 
and  circumtonsillar  tissue. 

There  were  likewise  two  small  blind  hiatuses  downward  and 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  line  of  prolongation  of  the  first  de- 
scribed. 

While  the  existence  of  both  of  these  abnormities  has 
been  already  recorded,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  worth  my  while 
to  record  these  instances,  and  especially  so,  seeing  that  both 
occurred  in  the  same  patient  and  one  on  either  side  of  the 
throat.  That  there  should  be  on  one  side  an  arrest  of  de- 
velopment and  on  the  other  an  over-development  seems  to 
me  to  be  peculiarly  interesting. 

10  East  Twenty-eighth  Street. 


The  Kansas  City  Ophthalmological  and  Otological  Society. — The 

ophthalmic  and  aural  sufg(_'(nis  of  Kaiij^as  City,  Mo.,  have  organized  a 
society  under  the  foregoing  title,  liaving  in  view  the  advancement  of 
ophthalmology  and  otology.  Meetings  will  be  held  quarterly,  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 
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THE  VIENNA   MEDICAL   SOCIETY. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  who  not  long  ago  listened  to 
Dr.  Jaoobi's  address  on  tbe  occasion  of  the  lajing  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine's  new  building, 
in  which  he  slieiched  the  chief  steps  in  the  Academy's  progress, 
may  have  wondered  how  its  career  compared  with  those  of  like 
bodies  in  older  countries.  Such  a  curiosity  may  now  be  grati- 
fied by  the  perusal  of  a  history  of  the  Royal  Imperial  Society 
of  Physicians  of  Vienna,  embracing  the  period  from  1837  to 
1888,  written  by  tlie  society's  librarian,  Dr.  S.  Hajek. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Vienna  in  1831 
the  physicians  of  that  city  were  struck  with  the  need  of  greater 
solidarity  in  their  work.  To  meet  this  want,  the  Court  Physi- 
cian, Dr.  Wirer,  called  them  together  with  a  view  to  concerted 
action  in  stemming  the  epidemic;  but  it  was  not  until  1837 
that  a  society  was  formally  organized.  For  a  number  of  years 
before  that  time  there  had  been  weekly  gatherings  at  Dr. 
Mauthner's  house,  but  the  society  founded  by  Wirer  was  the 
first  one  officially  recognized  and  possessed  of  a  regular  organi- 
zation. New  members  were  admitted  after  having  been  duly 
proposed  and  voted  upon,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  only  such  men 
were  chosen  as  were  known  ly  have  been  actuated  in  their 
choice  of  a  profession  by  the  love  of  science  and  of  humanity. 
In  spite  of  this  great  carefulness,  however,  dissensions  fre- 
quently arose,  springing  either  from  divergence  of  opinion  or 
from  the  monetary  embarrassments  that  so  commonly  aiSict 
new  societies.  From  time  to  time  inefi^ectual  efforts  were  made 
to  join  forces  with  the  medical  school,  the  younger  body  hop- 
ing to  gain  a  wider  field  for  its  activities  by  sacrificing  its  sepa- 
rate existence.  Much  difliculty  was  felt  in  finding  proper 
rooms,  for  as  the  society  became  more  popular  its  various  quar- 
ters grew  inadequate,  so  that  frequent  migrations  were  made 
necessary. 

The  government  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
society,  and  frequently  aided  it  materially,  demanding  in  return 
the  examination  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare. 
The  presidents  have  been  men  of  great  note  and  actuated  by 
the  highest  principles — Malfath,  Wirer,  Guntner,  Rokitansky, 
Hebra,  von  Arlt,  Bamberger,  and  Billroth.  The  society's  pro- 
ceedings, in  their  various  forms  of  publication,  have  always 
constituted  solid  contributions  to  the  literature  of  medicine. 
For  a  number  of  months  past  they  have  appeared  in  the  form 
of  II  weekly  journal. 

A   NEW   CONSTITUENT   OF  TEA. 

In  the  Zeitsohrift  far  physiologische  Ohemie  Rossel  writes 
of  a  new  base,  theophylline,  found  by  him  in  an  alcoholic  ex- 


tract of  tea  sent  him  by  Dr.  F.  Witte,  of  Rostock.  The  greater 
part  of  the  catt'eine  had  been  eliminated  by  crystallization. 
After  various  manipulations  to  remove  other  bodies,  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  silver  precipitated  a  double  salt  of  the- 
ophylline and  xanthine.  The  xanthine  was  removed  by  several 
hours'  evaporation,  which  process,  being  continued,  gave  rise 
to  brown  needles  of  theophylline  containing  one  molecule  of 
water  of  crystallization  and  having  the  formula  CiIlsNiOj. 

Theophylline  is  isomeric,  but  not  identical,  with  theobro- 
mine and  paraxanthine.  Its  crystals  are  colorless,  thin,  nar- 
row, about  five  millimetres  long,  bounded  by  two  flat  surfaces 
and  by  two  that  are  variably  rounded.  The  diagonal  section 
is  hexagonal.  It  melts  at  264°  C,  crystallizes  readily  from  a 
watery  solution,  and  dissolves  easily  in  warm  water  and  in 
weak  ammonia-water,  but  not_  so  readily  in  cold  as  in  hot 
alcohol.  The  crystallized  chloride  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  salts  seem  to  be  decomposed  by 
water  into  their  constituent  parts  of  acid  and  base.  If  platinic 
chloride  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  theophylline 
chloride,  quadrilateral  crystals  are  formed.  The  double  gold 
salt,  as  well  as  the  double  platinum  salt,  crystallizes  in  acicular 
forms,  grouped  in  tufts  in  the  former.  This  grouping  is  found 
in  the  very  important  compound  formed  with  sodium.  If 
theophylline  is  evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  a  yellow  body 
results,  which  becomes  still  yellower  if  ammonia  is  added,  and 
not  red,  as  is  the  case  with  xanthine.  In  the  "  Weidel  reac- 
tion "  with  a  solution  of  chlorine,  with  evaporation  to  dryness, 
a  scarlet  substance  remains,  which  turns  violet  when  treated 
with  ammonia,  and  becomes  colorless  when  treated  with  an 
excess  of  sodic  hydrate. 

These  same  reactions  take  place]  with  theobromine.  The 
analogy  between  theobromine  and  theophylline  led  Rossel  to 
suppose  that,  as  the  former  was  a  dimethylxanthine,  and  caffeine 
a  trimethylxanthine,  theophylline  might  have  a  similar  consti- 
tution. The  question  was  decided  by  treating  the  silver  salt  of 
theophylline  with  methyl  iodide,  with  the  addition  of  methyl 
alcohol,  in  a  closed  tube  for  twenty-four  hours  at  100°  C.  On 
cooling  the  tube,  a  coherent  mass  of  silver  iodide  was  found, 
bearing  a  voluminous  crystallized  substance.  These  crystals 
dissolved  in  hot  methyl  alcohol,  and  separated  again  on  cooling. 
Analysis  showed  that  the  addition  of  a  methyl  group  had 
taken  place.  The  resulting  body  was  identical  in  reactions 
with  caffeine. 

The  position  of  the  methyl  group  now  remained  to  be  de- 
termined. E.  Fischer  had  proved  that  under  the  conjoint  in- 
fluence of  potassio  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  theobromine 
was  decomposed  into  monomethylalloxnn  and  inonoroethylurea, 
thus  giving  a  methyl  group  to  each  resulting  body.  His 
method  being  employed,  a  substance  was  formed  that  was 
identical  with  anialic  acid,  an  oxidation  product  of  caffeine  dis- 
covered by  Rochledor.  This  is  formed  from  caffeine  by  the 
same  method  as  from  theophylline,  and  is  a  reduction  prodnet 
of  diraethylalloxan,  being  itself  tetramethylalloxantin.  Both 
methyl  groups  are  thus  contained  in  the  alloxan  radicle. 
Strecker,  in  his  synthetic   experiments   on  theobromine,   dis- 
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covered  a  substance  isomeric  with  it,  and  Rossel  supposes  it  to 
be  identical  with  the  one  he  has  now  described. 


MINOR  PABAGBAPIIS. 

THE    LATE   SIR   WILLIAM   GULL. 

SiE  William  Ghll,  whose  death  we  announced  in  our  last 
issue,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  Great  Britain,  a  man  who  for  very  many  years  enjoyed  a 
reputation  as  a  physician  second  to  none  in  tlie  world.  The  cause 
of  his  death  was  cerebral  hfemorrhage,  from  which  on  several 
previous  occasions  be  had  suffered.  From  the  very  beginning 
Sir  William  Gull  devoted  himself  to  the  bard  work,  the  truly 
scientific  part,  of  a  medical  career,  and,  although  of  late  years  as 
the  result  of  liis  labors  he  fell  in  for  a  large  share  of  high-class 
consulting  practice,  he  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  successful  con- 
sultant, but  as  an  industrious,  practical  clinical  student.  Sir 
William  Gull  was  born  in  1816,  being  the  youngest  son  of  Mr. 
John  Gull,  of  Thorpe  le  Soken,  in  Essex.  He  was  a  Guy's  Hos- 
pital man  and  was  associated  with  that  hospital  and  its  medical 
school  during  the  whole  of  his  professional  life.  He  was  gradu- 
ated M.  B.  at  the  University  of  London  in  1841  and  M.  D.  in 
1846.  At  his  hospital  he  passed  through  the  several  grades  of 
minor  appointments  and  served  as  full  physician  for  the  period 
of  twenty  years  ending  in  1867.  In  1872  the  honor  of  a  baro- 
netcy was  conferred  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  valuable 
services  during  the  fever  from  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a 
sufferer  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  Even  to  enumerate 
the  positions  of  trust  held  from  time  to  time  by  the  late  baronet 
would  occupy  more  space  than  is  at  our  disposal.  His  honors 
came  alike  from  the  profession,  from  the  public,  and  from  the 
Crown.  He  was  physician  extraordinary  to  the  Queen  while 
he  was  president  of  the  clinical  society,  and  an  honorary  D.  C.  L. 
of  Oxford  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Medical  Coun- 
cil. Gull  wrote  no  books,  but  very  many  valuable  essays  prove 
the  good  professional  work  he  did  in  his  lime.  His  report  on 
the  cholera,  drawn  up  in  1854  (in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Baly) 
at  the  request  of  the  Cholera  Committee  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  is  a  most  important  and  valuable  monograph. 
His  views  on  the  subject  of  arterio-capillary  fibrosis  and  the 
duration  of  acute  rheumatism  are  recent  and  fresh  in  the  memo- 
ry of  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 


/ 


FAITH-HEALING   AND   CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE. 

In  Sir  James  Criohton  Browne's  remarkable  address  in  psy- 
chology, on  the  Hygienic  Uses  of  Imagination,  the  superstitions 
known  as  faith-cure  and  Christian  science  receive  some  passing 
mention.  Even  degenerated  or  aborted  faith,  or  monstrous  or 
dilapidated  superstition,  has  its  effect  upon  the  human  organism, 
and  is  capable  of  removing  certain  functional  disorders.  Faith 
cure  and  Christian  science  have  performed  their  miracles  on 
hypochondriacal  men  who  have  fallen  into  driveling  egotism, 
on  hysterical  girls  who  have  entertained  demons  not  unawares, 
and  on  some  few  sincere  and  highly  sensitive  persons  who  can 
pass  at  a  touch  out  of  one  allotropic  state  into  another.  But 
the  small  good  thus  obtained  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
evil  of  postponing  medical  treatment  when  it  is  really  needed, 
and  it  induces  an  attitude  of  mind  that  is  debilitating,  and 
therefore  conducive  to  the  incursion  of  disease.  Patience  is 
difficult  before  records  of  disease  that  was  evidently  simulated 
or  purely  subjective,  that  ran  its  natural  course  and  departed, 
whether  at  the  word  of  command  or  not.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  cnrers  and  scientists  try  their  impalpable  arts  on  skin  dis- 


eases— woo  the  Acariis  scahiei  from  its  burrow  without  the  aid 
of  brimstone,  arrest  lupus,  and  wipe  out  a  na^vus.  Palmistry 
and  astrology— ancient  and  more  picturesque  forms  of  supersti- 
tion— are  strictly  suppressed,  while  the  Peculiar  People  go  scot 
free,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  a  life  has  been  sacrificed. 
Pasteur  is  assailed  by  benevolent  busybodies,  whose  zeal  is  only 
commensurate  with  their  ignorance.  Wljy  not  transfer  these 
attentions  to  a  class  of  persons  who  are  really  performing  pain- 
ful experiments  on  living  animals — to  the  "  curers  "  and  "  scien- 
tists" who,  by  well-meant  but  futile  inunctions,  protract  suf- 
fering that  medical  aid  might  sometimes  speedily  relieve? 


-^ 
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THE   EPIDEMIC   OF  DENGUE   AT   BEIRUT.  '•    ,y4 

Dr.  Ira  Harris  writes  to  the  Albany  Medical  Annals  about 
the  epidemic  of  dengue  which  has  raged  at  Beirut,  Syria,  and 
in  the  vicinity,  extending  even  to  villages  three  thou.sand  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  In  one  village,  during  the  height  of  the 
attack,  there  were  so  many  down  with  the  disease  that  there 
were  not  enough  well  persons  to  care  for  the  sick.  Dengue  is 
a  yearly  visitant  at  Beirut,  coming  on  in  the  late  autumn,  and 
being  confined  to  a  small  number  of  cases;  but  every  six  or 
eight  years  it  takes  the  form  of  a  severe  epidemic.  This  year  it 
liegan  in  the  middle  of  the  hot  season  and  was  the  most  serious 
epidemic  known  to  the  present  generation.  Over  twenty  thou- 
sand cases,  it  is  estimateil,  occurred  in  the  city  alone,  and  in  the 
suburb  several  thousands  more.  Every  physician  in  the  city 
suffered  from  a  more  or  less  severe  attack  of  the  disease.  The 
Arabs  call  it  ahou  ricl-ab,  or  father  of  the  knee,  one  of  the 
early  symptoms  being  a  sharp  pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and 
in  the  joint  itself.  So  painful  is  it  at  times  that  the  lea.st  at- 
tempt at  movement  will  cause  an  outcry  of  anguish.  Death  is 
very  rare  from  this  cause  alone,  but  it  may  precipitate  a  fatal 
issue  in  persons  who  are  already  in  ill  health. 


A   CASE   OF   CREOLIN   POISONING. 

A  NON-FATAL  casc  of  poisoning  by  creolin  has  been  reported 
by  Dr.  von  Ackeren  in  the  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift — 
that  of  a  would-be  suicide  who  swallowed  nearly  nine  ounces. 
He  soon  became  unconscious,  and  in  this  condition  was  taken 
to  the  hospital.  The  next  morning  he  regained  consciousness, 
and  severe  vomiting  came  on  and  continued  twenty-four  hours. 
The  urine  was  colored  greenish-black  and  gave  cresol  reactions ; 
there  was  albuminuria  with  some  corpuscles  and  renal  epithe- 
lium. After  the  third  or  fourth  day  a  gradual  improvement 
began  and  the  patient  was  discharged  cured  in  the  third  wetk. 
The  British  Medical  Journal  says  that  the  enormous  dose  taken 
is  a  most  powerful  testimony  of  the  innocuousness  of  creolin, 
especially  as  compared  with  carbolic  acid,  an.)  it  may  very 
properly  be  assumed  that  the  small  quantities  I  hut  may  be  used 
as  external  applications  can  have  no  appreciable  physiological 
effects. 


THE  PASTEUR   LNSTITDTE. 

The  work  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris  for  the  year 
1889  is  reported  to  have  been  as  follows:  During  the  twelve 
months  ending  in  November,  1,830  persons  were  treated,  Of 
wbnm  eleven  died,  giving  a  death-rate  of  6  in  1.000.  As  usual 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  deaths  occurred  in  persons  who  were 
attacked  with  rab'etic  symptoms  before  the  coriipletinn  of  the 
course  of  inoculations.  Excluding  these,  the  death-rate  would 
probably  fall  to  between  3  and  4  in  a  thousand. 
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ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  tlie  Healtli  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  February  4,  189M : 


DISEASES. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis . 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Varicella 


Week  ending  Jan.  28. 


Week  ending  Feb.  4. 


0 

77 
no 


The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Surgery,  on  Moiniay  evening,  the  10th  inst.,  there  will  be  an 
exhibition  of  clinical  cases  anil  Dr.  W.  T.  Bull  will  read  a  paper  on  the 
Results  of  the  Treatment  of  Fractured  Patella'  without  Operation. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Fsediatrics,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, the  I3th  inst.,  there  will  be  a  presentation  of  patients;  Dr.  E.  L. 
Partridge  will  report  the  history  of  a  Case  of  Sudden  Death  in  an  In- 
fant from  an  Unusual  Cause ;  and  there  will  be  a  discussion  on  the 
Quantity  and  Frequency  in  Infant  Feeding.  In  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion Dr.  A.  Seibert  will  present  a  new  apparatus,  with  tables,  making 
the  weight,  and  not  the  age,  the  guide  as  to  quantity. 

The  Harlem  Medical  Association. — The  programme  for  the  meet- 
ing of  February  5th  included  the  presentation  of  a  case  of  resection 
of  the  shoulder  and  elbow  joints,  by  Dr.  A.  von  Duering ;  papers  on 
Mouth-breathing,  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Swinburne,  Dr.  A.  M.  Fanning,  and  Dr. 
E.  Fridenberg ;  and  a  memorial  of  the  late  Dr.  David  C.  Cocks,  by  Dr. 
M.  McLean. 

The  Cincinnati  Polyclinic. — Dr.  C.  S.  Ayres  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  faculty. 

The  Death  of  Professor  Westphal,  the  well-known  Berlin  neurolo- 
gist, is  announced.  The  Lancet  had  previously  reported  his  serious 
illness  and  the  temporary  assignment  of  Dr.  Oppenheim  as  his  suc- 
"eisor. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Offiicrs  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,    United  States 

Armg,from  January  26  to  February  1,  1S90  : 

MACAnLEY,  C.  N.  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  extension  of  leave  of  absence  granted  in 
S.  0.  294,  December  18,  1889,  A.  G.  0.,  is  further  extended  one 
month.     S.  0.  22,  Par.  1,  A.  G.  0.,  January  27,  1890. 

MiDDLETON,  Johnson  V.  D.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  Leave  of  absence  for 
fifteen  days  is  granted.  Par.  9,  S.  0.  21,  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
A.  G.  0.,  January  25,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  tivo  weeks  ending  February  1,  1S90 : 
Berryhill,  T.  a.,  and  Wentworth,  A.   R.,  Assistant  Surgeons.     Or- 
dered to  examination  preliminary  to  promotion. 
Rush,  C.  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from   the  Naval 

Academy  and  placed  on  waiting  orders. 
Decker,  C.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.    Ordered  to  the  Naval  Academy  Feb- 
ruary 1st. 
Green,  E.  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.    Detached  from  the  Alert  and 

placed  on  waiting  orders. 
Beardsley,  G.  S.,  Medical  Inspector.     Granted  extension  of  leave  to 
April  :)Oth,  with  perniissi<m  to  remain  abroad. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week: 

Monday,  February  10th:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Surgery) ;  New  York  Ophthalniological  Society  (private) ;  New  York 
Medico-historical  Society  (private — anniversary) ;  Lenox  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society  (private);  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment; Gyniecological  Society  of  Boston;  Burlington,  Vt.,  Medical 
and  Surgical  Club  ;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Balti- 
more Medical  Association. 


Tdesday,  February  11th:  New  York  Medical  Union  (private);  Medical 
Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Delaware  (semi-annual)  and  Rensselaer, 
N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Trenton  (private),  N.  J.,  Medical  Asso- 
ciations; Baltimore  Gyna;cological  and  Obstetrical  Society. 

Wednesday,  i*V6rt«iry  i.?/A ;  New  York  Surgical  Society;  New  York 
Pathological  Society  ;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany ;  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  Medical  Association  (private) ;  Franklin,  Mass.,  District  Medi- 
cal Society  (quarterly — Greenfield);  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society. 

Thursday,  February  13th :  New  Y^ork  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Paediatrics);  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medicine; 
New  York  Laryngological  Society ;  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society ; 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y. ;  South  Boston, 
Mass.,  Medical  Club  (private) ;  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia, 

Friday,  February  IJfth :  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private) ;  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  Town  of  Saugerties. 

Saturday,  February  15th :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-gradu- 
ate Medical  School  and  Hospital. 


^jett^rs  to  i^t  €b\iax. 


POISONING   BY    ILLUMINATING   GAS. 

1406  Corcoran  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  21,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Jonrnal : 

Sik:  On  the  morning  of  January  14th  of  this  year,  with  Dr. 
Sowers  and  Dr.  Burwell,  I  was  called  to  a  white  woman,  forty- 
seven  years  old,  asphyxiated  by  illuminating  gas.  She  had  re- 
ceived over  six  hours'  dose  of  it  in  a  small  room,  and  life  was  as 
nearly  extinct  as  possible  without  being  entirely  gone.  I  gave 
her  bypodermicnlly  one  fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  nitroglycerin,  which 
acted  like  a  charm,  as  the  effect  was  instantaneously  perceptible, 
and  she  recovered  by  evening  after  a  second  dose  at  an  interval 
of  three  hours.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Kloman,  of  Baltimore  (whose 
article  on  the  subject  in  the  October  26th  number  of  your  valu- 
able Journal  I  had  read  and  made  a  note  of),  I  will  say  that  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  the  valuable  information  by  which  this 
patient's  life  was  saved.  I  would  suggest  that  the  many  "Phy- 
sicians' Visiting  Lists"  include  in  their  printed  suggestions  this 
treatment  as  reliable  for  asphyxiation  by  illuminating  gas. 
F.  X.  DooLEY,  M.  D. 


^rotcebings  of  Sorictifs. 


MEDICAL   SOCIETY  OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK. 

Eighty-fourth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Alhany,  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  February  4.  5,  and  6,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Daniel  Lewis,  of  New  York,  in  the  Chair^ 

The  Inaugural  Address.— The  President,  in  the  course  of 
a  brief  inaugural  address,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him.  He  considered  that  there  was  no 
preferment  among  medical  men  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
presidency  of  such  an  ancient,  honorable,  non-sectarian,  and  pro- 
gressive society.  Its  prestige  would  never  be  lost  an<l  it  would 
continue  to  be  the  vanguard  of  medical  jirogress  in  the  United 
States  for  all  time.  The  material  interests  of  the  society  had 
prospered  to  such  a  degree  that  a  balance  could  be  reported  as 
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in  the  liamls  of  the  treasurer  after  all  outstanding  obligations 
had  been  met. 

It  was  proper  to  inform  the  members  that  a  small  deficiency 
had  arisen  during  the  past  fevr  years  from  the  failure  of  some 
county  societies  to  purchase  all  the  volumes  of  Transactions 
which  had  been  published.  He  suggested  that  a  subscription 
list  should  be  opened  at  once  so  that  members  might  subscribe 
for  the  number  of  books  they  would  purchase.  It  was  also  pos- 
sible that  some  journal  of  medicine,  printing  the  society's  papers, 
might  give  the  benefit  of  the  composition  and  thus  reduce  the 
cost. 

As  to  the  question  of  membership  in  the  society,  while  he 
agreed  that  this  should  not  be  so  easily  acquired  as  to  diminish 
its  value,  yet  there  existed  a  necessity  for  a  larger  membership 
than  was  secured  by  the  present  plan.  A  more  extensive  mem- 
bership would  bring  the  society  closer  to  the  great  body  of 
physicians  it  represented.  lie  would  submit  the  question  as  to 
whether  every  president  of  a  county  medical  society  should  not 
become  a  member  of  the  State  society  by  virtue  of  his  office. 
The  plan,  if  now  in  force,  would  this  year  have  increased  the 
society's  membership  by  forty-four,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  income.  It  would  enhauce  the  value  of  the  president's 
office  in  the  different  counties  and  secure  the  cordial  support  of 
all  these  societies.  This  was  a  right  which  most  great  repre- 
sentative organizations  accorded.  The  question  of  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  pauper  and  indigent  insane  in  the  counties  of 
the  State  was  again  before  the  Legislature,  having  failed  to  be- 
come a  law  last  year.  The  State  charities  and  associations  de- 
served to  be  aided  by  every  member  of  the  State  society  in  its 
endeavor  to  place  all  these  insane  in  State  asylums,  except  in 
New  York  and  Kings  Counties.  The  proposed  law  was  in  the 
interests  of  the  poor  insane  only,  and  was  not  a  political  meas- 
ure in  the  slightest  degree.  It  would  effect  the  speedy  removal 
of  nearly  two  thousand  victims  from  poor-houses,  in  many  re- 
spects unfit  for  asylum  or  any  other  good  purposes,  and  place 
them  in  State  institutions.  Tlie  State  Commission  in  Lunacy 
had  visited  all  these  poor-houses  and  had  unanimously  indorsed 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  was  not  only  a  humane  measure, 
but  was  one  calling  for  prompt  action.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
indorsement  would  be  unanimous.  The  present  status  of  the 
bill  providing  for  a  State  Board  of  Examiners  would  be  fully 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation.  It  was 
to  be  regretted  that  the  bill  had  not  yet  become  a  law,  and  the 
mission  of  the  society  would  never  be  fulfilled  until  this  bill  had 
been  carried  through  the  Legislature  and  become  a  law  of  the 
State.  It  would  seem  proper  to  mention  the  charitable  work  of 
the  New  York  Physicians'  Mutual  Aid  Association.  It  was 
strictly  a  charitable  organization,  its  officers  and  directors  serv- 
ing gratuitously,  and  all  money  collected  being  paid  for  the  pur- 
poses enumerated.  A  similar  organization  in  Great  Britain  was 
considered  worthy  of  being  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association.  It  would  greatly  aid  the  trustees  if  the  State 
society  would  formally  commend  the  work  of  the  as-ociation  to 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  various  county  societies  repre- 
sented. Speaking  of  the  members  whose  death  the  society  had 
to  mourn,  the  president  referred  specially  to  the  late  Dr.  John 
0.  Dalton  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Brown,  of  Bath. 

The  meeting  was  then  occupied  by  receiving  and  considering 
the  reports  of  various  committees  and  the  transaction  of  execu- 
tive liusiness.    The  reading  of  pa|iers  was  then  proceeded  with. 

The  Use  of  Belladoima  in  Spasmodic  Contractions  of  the 
Neck  during  Labor.— This  paper,  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Cartweight,  of 
Eoxbury,  was  read  by  title. 

The  Time  Element  in  saving  the  Perinaeum.— This  paper 
was  read  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Dickinson,  of  Brooklyn.  The  author  laid 
stress  on  the  importance  of  delay.    The  more  slowly  and  evenly 


the  head  was  delivered,  tlie  less  was  the  chance  of  injury.  If 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  were  insured  fur  the  distension  of  the 
vulva,  injury  would  rarely  occur.  The  methods  of  delay  were 
two — chloroform  and  manual  restraint.  Experiments  on  the 
cadaver  in  slow  and  rapid  stretching  , of  various  tissues  were 
cited  showing  that  tissues  would  stand  about  a  third  more 
weight  and  stretching  if  the  force  was  gradually  applied.  The 
skin  of  fat  patients  gave  way  easier  and  stretched  less  than  that 
of  lean  individuals.  Between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty 
the  skin  was  twice  as  yielding  as  between  thirty  and  thirty-five. 
The  order  of  giving  way  was  (1)  adipose  tissue,  (2)  fascia, 
(3)  muscle,  and  (4)  skin.  When  a  double  layer  was  distended 
from  within,  the  inner  surface  ruptured  first.  Experiments 
showed  that  the  perineal  body  ordinarily  thinned  to  one  six- 
teenth of  an  inch  as  the  head  slipped  out.  The  tabulated  cases 
demonstrated  that  whereas  in  primiparse  twenty-one  to  thirty- 
four  per  cent,  of  ruptures  occurred  ordinarily,  l)y  taking  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  to  shell  out  the  head  this  might  be  reduced  to 
fifteen  percent.  Nine  slow  forceps  deliveries  in  multiparas  were 
without  injury.  (Superficial  lesions  of  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane were  not  counted.)  Thirty-three  slow  forceps  extractions 
in  primiparaa  gave  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  injuries,  many  being 
bad  cases.  The  rapid  cases  showed  larger  percentages  of  injury 
— ten  rapid  extractions  of  the  head  (mostly  breech  cases)  gave 
ten  ruptures.     The  sphincter  was  torn  once  only. 

Dr.  II.  0.  CoE,  of  New  York,  thought  that  too  much  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  preservation  of  the  perineal  body.  Flis  teach- 
ing certainly  had  been  that  it  should  be  a  point  of  honor  that 
not  the  slightest  nick  should  exist  after  difficult  cases  of  pri- 
raiparffi.  It  was  now  known  that  the  perinjeum  might  appear  to 
be  perfectly  intact  and  yet  in  a  few  montlis  it  would  be  found 
that  the  support  was  absent.  There  was  no  tear  in  the  skin, 
mucous  membrane,  or  perineal  body,  but  the  mischief  lay  in  the 
pelvic  floor  itself. 

Dr.  Emmet  said  that  it  was  important  to  understand  what 
constituted  a  laceration  of  the  perinseum.  From  the  speaker's 
standpoint  the  early  teachings  were  very  erroneous  and  the  de- 
vices which  had  for  their  object  the  preservation  of  the  peri- 
nsBum  from  laceration  were  also  futile.  There  was  no  better 
waytoinsure  an  injury  to  the  perinaeum  than  applying  pressure. 
'When  a  woman  was  supposed  to  have  a  laceration  of  the  peri- 
nseum  the- injury  was  almost  entirely  in  the  fascia  and  not  in  the 
muscles.  In  an  ordinary  case  of  labor  the  vaginal  opening  was 
enlarged  by  the  stretching  of  the  fascia  forming  a  sulcus  on  each 
side.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  parts  were  pushed  back  toward 
the  coccyx  would  the  vagina  open.  When  rui)ture  took  place 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  damage  was  done  long  before 
the  head  reached  the  perinajum.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
tear  always  took  place  from  before  backward,  the  reverse  being 
the  case  when  the  forceps  was  employed.  The  term  "  laceration 
of  the  perinsBum  "  should  never  be  used  except  when  the  sphinc- 
ter ani  was  torn.  He  had  seen  a  number  of  cases  where  the 
child  had  ripped  through  into  the  rectum,  leaving  the  fourchette 
perfect,  to  be  cut  by  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Potter,  of  Buffalo,  agreed  that  the  tear  arose  in 
the  fascia  and  began  within,  and  it  was  superfluous  to  attempt 
to  prevent  it  by  support  from  without.  Rather  than  give  arti- 
flcial  support  from  below  just  at  the  final  moment,  it  was  a 
wiser  procedure  to  administer  a  little  chloroform  and  then  in- 
troduce two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  into  the  rectum  and  seize 
the  head  and  in  that  way  enucleate  it. 

Dr.  E.  II.  Grandin,  of  New  York,  indorsed  the  position  taken 
by  Dr.  Dickinson.  The  methods  ordinarily  advanced  for  saving 
tlie  perin!Bum  did  more  to  damage  than  to  save  it.  It  was  im- 
portant to  aim  at  allowing  the  perineal  floor  to  relax.  The  head 
was  not  going  to  come  out  until  the  muscles  yielded.     Efforts 
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at  supporting  the  perinseum  simply  prevented  this  relaxation. 
Attempts  at  stretching  excited  and  irritated  the  muscles  of  the 
parts  and  put  them  into  a  state  of  tonic  contraction.  Such  in- 
terference was  altogether  irrational.  It  was  better  to  let  the 
head  have  time  to  come  down  and  give  the  occiput  a  chance  to 
engage  under  the  symphysis,  and  then  administer  chloroform 
and  let  the  head  expand  the  vulva.  Such  method  was  almost  sure 
to  save  the  perinaeum  from  rupture.  Of  course,  in  forceps  de- 
livery time  was  always  of  importance,  and,  if  the  head  was 
pulled  down  before  the  muscles  were  relaxed,  a  tear  of  the  peri- 
nseura  was  sure  to  result. 

Report  of  a  Case  of  Retro-uterine  Tubal  Pregnancy, 
causing  Complete  Obstruction  of  the  Bowels ;  Operation ; 
Recovery. — Dr.  H.  D.  V.  Pkatt,  Jr.,  of  Elmira,  read  a  paper 
with  tliis  title.  In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1889,  he  had  at- 
tended a  patient  twenty-two  years  of  age.  She  was  the  mother 
of  one  child,  to  which  she  had  given  birth  without  abnormal 
symptoms.  This  child  she  had  nursed  until  it  was  nearly  ayear 
old,  and  after  that  period  had  menstruated  regularly,  for  the 
last  time  on  the  15th  of  October,  1888.  From  this  date  until 
the  2.Tth  of  December  there  was  no  menstrual  flow,  but  the 
patient  had  suffered  from  morning  sickness  and  occasional  col- 
icky pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  general 
symptoms  had  become  more  and  more  pronounced,  and  there 
had  developed  a  gradually  increasing  difficulty  in  defecation, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  first  seeing  the  patient,  her  bowels  had 
nut  moved  for  ten  days,  although  strenuous  efTorts  had  been 
made  by  the  use  of  cathartics,  enemata,  etc.  Physical  exami- 
nation had  showed  the  abdomen  enlarged  and  distended.  The 
lower  portion,  below  the  umbilicus,  was  hard  and  unyielding, 
while  the  upper  part  was  soft  and  tympanitic.  In  the  lower 
portion  of  the  abdomen,  on  the  right  side,  a  distinct  tumor 
could  be  felt  reaching  nearly  to  the  umbilicus,  and  on  the  left 
side  another  tumor,  or,  as  it  seemed,  a  portion  of  the  former 
tumor,  could  be  felt,  not  reaching  as  high  toward  the 
umbilicus.  No  line  could  be  distinguished  between  the  two. 
A  large  mass  bulged  into  the  vagina,  completely  tilling  the 
pelvic  cavity  and  crowding  the  os  uteri  high  above  the 
symphysis.  The  speaker  then  went  into  elaborate  details  of 
the  various  points  which  at  last  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy.  The  symptoms  of  obstruction  had  become 
more  and  more  marked,  the  bowels  not  having  moved  for  thir- 
teen days.  The  operation  was  as  follows :  An  incision  with  a 
Paquelin  cautery  was  made  through  the  posterior  vaginal  wall. 
This  incision  was  commenced  from  a  point  an  inch  below  and 
behind  the  os  uteri,  extending  backward  and  downward  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  the  median  line.  The  thickened  walls  of  the 
vagina  were  slowly  burned  through.  As  tlie  incision  was  com- 
pleted, there  was  a  gush  of  several  ounces  of  amber-colored 
tiuid,  and  a  little  hand  had  dropped  through  the  opening.  The 
incision  was  then  enlarged  with  the  cautery,  and  two  fingers 
passed.  The  fcetus  was  gently  turned  and  afoot  broughtdown, 
the  body  and  arms  being  then  readily  extracted  through  the 
opening.  No  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  placenta,  but 
the  cystic  cavity  was  plugged  with  cotton  and  the  bleeding 
checked.  The  patient  w.as  with  the  utmost  difficulty  resuscitated 
from  complete  collapse.  Twenty-four  honrs  after,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  the  plugs  of  cotton  which  had  been  intro- 
duced to  check  hcemorrhage,  but,  this  having  resulted  in  fresh 
lileeding,  the  tampons  were  not  removed  till  eighty  hours  after 
the  operation.  The  placenta  had  come  away  piecemeal  during 
dajly  douching.  At  the  point  of  greatest  attachment  of  the 
placenta  there  was  found  a  recto-cjsto-vaginal  fistula  through 
which  fajces  and  gas  had  escaped.  This  had  healed  spon- 
taneously in  about  three  weeks.  With  great  care  and  constant 
attention  to  detail  the  case  had  finally  gone  on  to  complete  re- 


covery. It  had  been  one  of  extra  retro-uterine  tubal  pregnancy, 
bulging  into  the  vagina,  immovable,  and  with  the  walls  of  the 
cyst  adherent  on  ,all  sides.  So  far  as  the  author  could  asi-ertain 
it  was  the  first  case  of  the  kind  which,  after  the  cyst  had  grown 
to  such  a  size,  had  responded  succest-fully  to  treatment. 

The  Rational  Limitations  of  Intra-uterine  Therapeu- 
tics.— Dr.  Andrew  F.  Curkier,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  with 
this  title.     (To  be  published.) 

Dr.  T.  A.  Emmet,  of  New  York,  said  that  he  concurred  in 
much  that  Dr.  Currier  had  stated  in  his  paper.  He  never  made 
an  application  within  the  uterus  without  a  very  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  responsibility  he  was  taking  when  going  above  the 
internal  os.  Therefore  it  followed  that  he  made  but  few  appli- 
cations within  the  uterine  canal.  Below  the  internal  os  the 
conditions  were  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  vaginal  sur- 
face. At  this  point  there  might  be  a  persistent  disease  of  the 
mucous  membrane  from  labor  or  injuries.  The  question  was 
debatable  as  to  whether  above  this  there  existed  a  true  mucoos 
membrane.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  like  other  mucous  mem- 
brane, connected  as  it  was  with  muscular  tissue,  and  constantly 
changing  at  the  menstrual  period.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
endometritis  extended  above  the  internal  os,  and  had  never  seen 
a  case  in  the  dead-house  in  which  it  had  done  so.  Tliere  ex- 
isted a  very  close  relationship  between  the  surface  above  the  in- 
ternal OS  and  the  peritonreura. 

Operative  interference  in  this  locality  was  a  dangerous  pro- 
cedure, as  it  was  easy  to  set  up  peritonitis.  For  years  he  had 
made  no  application  above  the  internal  os.  When  the  condi- 
tion could  not  be  traced  to  a  new  growth  he  was  always  able 
to  find  something  disturbing  the  circulation  and  bringing  about 
hypersecretion.  This  had  led  him  to  stop  internal  applications. 
Since  abandoning  internal  treatment  his  patients  got  home 
much  sooner.  A  man  who  would  make  applications  of  the  actual 
cautery,  chromic  acid,  etc.,  he  would  look  up,  no  matter  how 
honest  he  might  be.  If  he  had  malignant  disease  in  a  woman 
who  had  no  future,  then  it  was  admissible  to  use  cautery  to  make 
proximately  healthy  tissue.  If  she  was  going  to  die  we  could 
only  make  her  more  comfortable.  Dr.  Coe's  autopsies  showed 
very  clearly  how  intimately  the  endometrium  was  associated 
with  the  peritonaeum  through  the  medium  of  the  tubes.  It 
was  wrong  to  call  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  an  inflammatory  condition.  In  a  large 
majority  of  these  cases  there  was  a  clear  cause  for  the  condi- 
tion outside  of  the  uterus. 

Dr.  CuRRiEE  said,  in  reply,  that  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  his 
teacher.  Dr.  Emmet.  He  thought  that  in  some  cases  intra-uter- 
ine treatment  was  useful.  He  advocated  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  endometrium  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  by 
the  sharp  or  dull  curette.  As  to  acute  inflammation  of  the 
endometrium  above  the  os  internum,  how  was  it  proposed  to 
account  for  the  extension  of  gonorrhoea  which  began  in  the 
vagina  or  os  externum  and  continued  to  the  endometrium 
through  the  tubes  to  the  peritoneal  cavity?  If  this  was  ad- 
mitted it  answered  the  objection  of  Dr.  Emmet. 

Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Uterine  Curette  was  the  title 
of  a  pa|ior  road  by  Dr.  Wai.tei;  R.  Ch.vsk,  of  Brooklyn.  He 
divided  the  indiculions  for  curetting  as  called  for  into  three 
conditions:  (1)  Puerperal  cases  in  which  was  retention  of. the 
placenta  or  membranes,  (2)  cases  in  which  sepsis  existed  or  was 
imminent,  (3)  non-puerperal  cases  in  which  there  was  villous 
degeneration  of  the  endometrium.  The  operation  should  be 
performed  in  Sims's  position.  The  uterus  should  be  irrigated 
before  and  after  the  operation.  (Jentleness  and  tlioroHghn<-ss 
were  insisted  upon. 

Dr.  Currier  had  little  criticism  to  offer  in  reference  to  the 
treatment  advocated  by  the  reader  of  the  paper.    He  had  al- 
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ready  placed  himself  on  record,  indorsing  such  treatment  in  a 
paper  which  he  had  read.  There  were  two  classes  of  cases  in 
puerperal  treatment  in  which  curetting  was  contra-indicated — 
one  class  in  which  patients  were  greatly  prostrated  by  excessive 
haemorrhage.  In  such  cases  it  was  better  to  run  the  risk  of 
sepsis  and  wait  until  the  patient  sufficiently  rallied  to  enable 
her  to  endure  the  disturbance  of  curetting.  The  other  class  in- 
cluded cases  in  which  there  was  retroflexion  of  the  uterus  with 
fixation.  In  such,  curetting  immediately  after  operation,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  explore  the  uterus  and  tind  exactly  its 
condition.  In  these  cases  it  was  also  better  to  wait  and  to  run 
the  risk  of  sepsis  until  the  patient  was  sufficiently  strong  to  ad- 
mit of  irrigation  under  autesthesia  with  careful  and  complete 
exploration,  with  such  other  procedures  as  might  be  indicated. 
Dr.  Jewett  would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
curette.  He  thought  it  was  important  to  precede  the  use  of 
the  curette  with  the  douche  and  to  follow  with  the  same. 
He  advised  leaving  twenty  grains  of  iodoform  in  the  uterus.  In 
post-partum  cases  the  curette  would  remove  material  which  the 
douche  would  not  touch.  The  presence  of  odor  could  not  be 
relied  on  when  the  uterus  became  anteflexed  and  fluid  was 
locked  up  in  the  cavity. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Corporeal  Endometrium.— Dr. 
OoE.  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  He  had  treated 
four  cases  of  this  rare  affection  during  the  past  six  months.  He 
said  that,  considering  how  much  had  been  written  regarding 
symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  malignant  disease  of  the  interior  of 
the  uterus,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  possessed  sufliciently  explicit 
directions  for  recognizing  even  the  most  doubtful  case.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  pelvic  diagnosis 
was  more  difficult.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  gynsecologist 
should  be  able  to  detect  the  disease  at  a  stage  when  it  was  still 
possible  to  entirely  remove  it.  The  general  practitioner  was  the 
one  directly  responsible  for  the  majority  of  mournful  inoperable 
oases  which  were  referred  to  the  gynsecologist  at  a  time  when 
they  could  only  be  pronounced  hopeless,  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
general  practitioner  to  investigate  closely  every  case  in  which 
symptoms  were  suspicious,  following  up  every  point  until  the 
question  of  malignancy  could  be  absolutely  excluded.  These  sus- 
picious symptoms  were  not  severe  lancinating  pain,  because  that 
was  a  later  symptom ;  not  offensive  discharges,  because  these 
marked  necrotic  changes  of  an  advanced  stage;  not  cafchexia, 
which  was  simply  aseptic  manifestation,  but  hremorrhage,  espe- 
cially of  an  irregular  type,  was  a  symptom  that  should  awaken  sin- 
ister suspicions,  especially  if  at  the  accursed  period — the  meno- 
pause. It  was,  however,  a  mistake  to  assume  that  patients  with 
malignant  disease  had  from  the  onset  profuse  flooding  as  they  did 
in  cases  of  fibroid.  The  escape  of  blood  was  rather  in  an  occasional 
show,  appearing  especially  on  exertion.  Coming  after  the  climac- 
teric, the  patients  thought  that  the  menses  had  returned,  which 
before  that  time  they  would  have  considered  some  irregularity  in 
menstruation.  The  speaker  then  went  exhaustively  into  the 
whole  subject  of  the  symjitomatology  of  cancer  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus,  giving  full  histories  of  tlie  case^  observed  by  himself. 

The  Indications  for  Operation  in  Disease  of  the  Uterine 
Appendages. — Dr.  E.  H.  Grandin,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper 
with  this  title.     (To  be  published.) 

Acute  Dacryocystitis.— Dr.  David  Webster,  of  New  Y'ork, 
in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  said  that,  as  acute  dacryocystitis  or 
abscess  of  the  lacrymal  sac  often  came  primarily  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  general  practitioner,  it  was  important  to  be  able  to 
make  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  fact  that  several  cases  of  the 
affection  lately  coining  under  the  speaker's  notice  had  been 
diagnosticated  and  treated  as  facial  erysipelas  had  led  him  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  The  differences  between  it 
and  erysipelas  were  that  in  acute  dacryocystitis  the  principal 


swelling  and  tenderness  were  immediately  over  the  lacrymal 
sac,  at  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  just  below  the  inner  canthus. 
In  facial  erysipelas  there  was  no  more  swelling  over  the  sac 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  inflamed  area.  In  acute  dacryocystitis 
the  inflamed  area  was  always  confined  to  the  side  of  the  nose, 
the  upper  part  of  the  cheek,  eyelids,  and  conjunctiva.  In  rare 
instances  the  cornea  was  affected.  Facial  erysipelas  often  in- 
cluded in  the  area  of  inflammation  the  forehead,  temple,  and 
sometimes  the  upper  lij),  while  the  temperature  ranged  higher 
and  the  physical  disturbances  were  more  profound  in  erysipelas 
ban  in  dacryocystitis.  Questioning  would  usually  elicit  the  fact 
that  the  patient  had  had  watery  eye  or  running  over  of  tears  for 
a  long  time.  It  would  seem  that  chronic  catarrh  of  the  lacry- 
mal canal  predisposed  the  sac  to  acute  purulent  inflammation. 
The  speaker  urged  early  incision,  at  a  point  between  the  carun- 
cle and  the  inner  canthus,  where  there  was  only  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  sac-wall  to  pass  through.  After  the  subsidence  of  the 
swelling,  the  canaliculus  could  be  slit  and  the  strictures  divided, 
probes  being  passed  at  intervals.  Sugar-of-lead  washes  were  to 
be  avoided,  as  they  had  a  tendency  to  produce  corneal  deposits. 

Dr.  W.  F.  MiTTENDORF,  of  New  York,  said  that  he  generally 
succeeded  in  treating  such  cases  by  slitting  the  canaliculus  with- 
out dividing  the  integument.  Relief  was  just  as  prompt,  and 
no  deformity  remained.  If  the  process  had  advanced  too  far, 
then,  of  course,  an  incision  must  be  made  through  the  integu- 
ment. He  would  use  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  after- 
ward.    The  operation  had  done  good  service. 

The  Prompt  Recognition  and  Treatment  of  Syphilis  ol 
the  Brain. — Dr.  .J.  L.  Corning,  of  New  York,  in  a  paper  read  on 
this  subject,  said  that  it  was  contrary  to  prevalent  opinion  that 
symptoms  of  early  cerebral  syphilis  were  much  more  uniform 
than  later  ones.  Chief  among  the  earlier  manifestations  of 
cerebral  syphilis  were  persistent  violent  headaches.  These  were 
particularly  pronounced  at  night,  though  there  was  the  assump- 
tion that  the  recumbent  position  often  brought  them  on,  or  added 
to  their  Intensity  at  any  time.  Tender  points  were  often  found 
on  the  scalp,  while  ambulatory  pains  were  uncommon  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  bead 
pains  in  incipient  meningitis,  cerebral  tumor,  and  uremia  had 
close  resemblance  to  those  due  to  syphilis.  It  was  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  cerebral  syphilis  sometimes  occurred  with  entire  ab- 
sence of  secondary  or  even  tangible  primary  symptoms,  and 
these  facts  tended  to  heighten  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis.  Ap- 
preciating this  difiiculty,  the  speaker  advised  in  such  cases  plac- 
ing the  patient  for  a  reasonable  time  under  antisyphilltic  treat- 
ment. Further  symptoms  were  vertigo,  evanescent  mental  im- 
pairment, sensory  and  motor  derangement,  and  impairment  of 
sight  and  speech.  The  derangements  of  motility  usually  assumed 
the  form  of  spasm  and  paralysis.  They  were  confined  to  a  small 
number  of  muscles,  and  the  very  irregularity  of  their  manifesta- 
tions gave  them  their  characteristic  complexion.  The  spasmodic 
phenomena  were  comparatively  early  symptoms,  and  consti- 
tuted a  frequent  precursor  of  paralysis,  which  might  accompany 
or  appear  subsequently  to  these  spasms  and  be  confined  to  a  few 
muscles,  or,  upon  rare  occasions,  might  invade  one  side  of  the 
body.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  monospasm  and  mono- 
plegia, together  with  the  proclivity  of  both  to  appear  and  dis- 
appear, were  features  lending  a  distinctive  stamp  to  the  motor 
disturbances  of  syphilis.  The  mental  condition  was  sometimes 
so  like  that  found  In  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  that  difter- 
entiation  was  next  to  impossible  unless  the  occurrence  of  pro- 
dromic  symptoms  could  be  established.  It  might  be  stated,  then, 
that,  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  history  of  syphilitic  lesion  of 
the  brain,  it  might  be  suspected  when  paralytic  or  convulsive 
symptoms  were  irregular  in  development  or  were  combined 
with  the  paralysis  of  some  of  the  cerebral  nerves  and  evinced 
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besiiles  a  tendency  to  altornnte.  The  latter  condition  was  higlily 
important  as  indicating  the  probable  existence  of  more  than 
one  central  focus  of  disease. 

Dr.  Webster  presumed  that  nearly  all  lesions  in  syphilis  of 
the  brain  were  included  under  the  beads  of  optic  neuritis  and 
paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  The  ophthalmologist  fre- 
quently saw  cases  of  both  kinds.  He  had  seen  a  case  of  pa- 
ralysis of  the  sphincter  iridis  in  a  sypbibtic  brain,  sent  to  hitn 
in  consultation  by  the  reader  of  the  paper,  which  had  one  point 
which  was  quite  rare.  There  was  apparently  no  other  nerve 
of  the  eye  aft'ected  except  the  twigs  of  the  third  nerve,  wliich 
supplied  the  sphincter.  Accommodation  and  vision  were  per- 
fect in  both  eyes,  and  there  was  no  disturbance  of  the  muscles 
of  the  periphery  of  the  pupils. 

The  President  asked  if  it  was  possible  that  such  a  condition 
could  occur  otherwise  than  with  syphilis  as  a  cause. 

Dr.  Webster  thought  it  could.  He  had  seen  paralysis  of 
the  ciliary  muscles  and  sphincter  irides  where  no  history  of 
syphilis  existed,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  mydriasis 
was  monocular  it  usually  affected  one  eye. 

The  President's  Anniversary  Address,— In  bis  address  the 
president  said  that  the  profession  aimed  to  supply  a  universal 
human  want,  and  thereby  it  secured  merited  public  recognition, 
and  that  the  medical  profession  had  secured  the  meed  of  favor 
it  DOW  received  by  an  earnest  effort  to  meet  such  universal  de- 
mand. Still,  in  many  important  particulars  the  medical  profes- 
sion was  not  what  its  devoted  disciples  deemed  worthy  of  its 
recorded  achievements  or  prospective  conquests.  In  the  many 
discussions  regarding  the  proper  place  for  medicine  among  the 
applied  sciences,  both  physicians  and  laymen  yet  characterized 
it  as  an  inexact  science.  Many  reasons  existed  why  that  desig- 
nation was  now  unjust.  If  we  accepted  the  definition  of  sci- 
ence as  a  knowledge  of  duty  arranged  and  referred  to  general 
rules  and  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  we  might  cer- 
tainly class  medicine  among  the  seven  sciences  of  the  ancients. 
There  could  be  no  science  based  upon  more  absolute  facts  than 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  functions  of  the  nerve-centers, 
the  delicate  chemistry  of  respiration,  and  the  laws  which  gov- 
erned nutrition  and  the  growth  of  tissue.  The  science  of  medi- 
cine might  be  incomplete  and  the  principles  underlying  it  might 
be  modified  by  vital  forces,  but  so  also  calculations  based  on 
mathematical  astronomy  were  often  modified  and  corrected  by 
the  personal  equation.  One  of  the  chief  aims  should  be  to 
secure  proper  recognition  of  scientific  exactness,  which  formed 
to-day  the  basis  for  all  successful  applications  of  the  healing  art. 
Proper  determination  of  this  intimate  relation  between  science 
and  the  art  of  medicine  required  breadth  of  mind  and  habits  of 
deduction,  only  to  be  secured  through  an  academic  training. 
Absence  of  such  preliminary  training  on  the  part  of  many  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  moderate  estimate  of  the  dignity  belong- 
ing to  this  scientific  pursuit.  The  radical  defect  was  that  medi- 
cal colleges  in  this  State  bad  exacted  no  requirements  from  be- 
ginners in  the  study  of  medicine.  The  reiients  of  the  university, 
recognizing  this  defect  had  recently  undertaken  its  remedy  by 
n  somewhat  meager  examination ;  still  it  should  be  their  aim  to 
see  even  tliis  law  enforced  in  every  college  in  the  State.  If  it 
was  granted  that  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  were 
based  upon  scientific  principles,  then  it  became  neces.'ary  to 
consider  the  character  of  medical  schools  intrusted  with  author- 
ity to  confer  degrees  and  licenses  to  practice.  There  remained 
no  substantial  excuse  for  the  existence  of  sectarian  schools  of 
medicine.  The  medical  school  whicli  was  worth  being  intrusted 
with  the  destiny  of  our  professional  future  should  be  broad 
enough  to  admit  of  everything  connected  with  the  science  and 
art  of  medicine  which  could  be  utilized  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  disease.     The  so-called  regular  school  of  medicine 


placed  no  restrictions  whatever  upon  the  apjilication  or  form  of 
remedies  to  be  applied  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  the  only  test 
being  that  experience  with  regard  to  effects  should  be  the  means 
employed.  There  was  no  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  old 
school  against  the  new,  but  it  was  claimed  that  all  their  new 
methods  and  schemes,  nnder  whatever  names  they  appeared, 
should  be  made  to  conform  to  true  scientific  principles.  It  was 
not  wise  to  attempt  to  crush  out  homcBopathy  or  the  eclectic 
school,  even  if  it  were  possible  by  other  means  than  those  indi- 
cated, lest  we  accidentally  destroyed  something  really  worth 
preserving.  If  every  school  in  the  land  would  drop  sectarian 
designation  and  teach  all  there  was  of  rational  medicine,  it 
would  result  in  great  good  to  suffering  humanity  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  true  science  would  be  promoted.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  desired  unity  in  medicine  could  only  be  se- 
cured by  a  uniform  standard  of  requirements — licenses  to  prac- 
tice and  the  existence  of  a  State  board  of  medical  examiners  to 
examine  all  candidates  and  grant  licenses  only  to  those  who 
should  pass  the  examination,  provision  being  made  that  the  dif- 
ferent societies  in  the  State  should  have  due  representation  on 
the  examining  board.  There  could  be  no  question  that  there 
existed  medical  schools  in  the  country  whose  standard  of  re- 
quirements was  too  low  for  the  safety  of  the  public  and  the 
welfare  of  medicine.  There  was  no  protection  against  the  men 
who  came  from  these  schools  except  that  from  examination, 
and  by  insistence  that  passing  of  such  examination  shoold  be 
made  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  acquirement  of  a  State  license. 

It  was  not  desired  that  such  enactment  should  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  any  one  to  practice  medicine  as  he  or  she  saw  tit, 
provided  he  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge.  If  sectarian 
schools  of  medicine  were  unwilling  that  theirstudents  should  be 
subjected  to  an  impartial,  fair,  and  reasonable  examination  be- 
fore a  com])lete  and  non-sectarian  board,  they  laid  themselves 
open  to  suspicion  of  fear  of  the  consequences.  This  position  no 
school  should  allow  itself  to  occupy.  Then  there  were  those 
who  advocated  general  free  license  to  practice  medicine  without 
State  or  any  other  control  or  supervision.  Did  such  people 
mean  to  insinuate  that  a  thorough  training  in  the  principles  of 
medicine  and  the  discipline  of  practice  in  the  hospitals  and 
familiarity  with  the  modern  advances  in  surgery  were  all  use- 
less, and  rendered  a  man  less  qualified?  Why  not  do  away 
with  admission  to  the  bar,  and  let  us  all  become  lawyers  when 
tired  of  medicine?  Any  great  reforms  in  medical  education  must 
be  brought  about  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  proposition  that  the  United  States  Government  should  as 
sume  charge  of  the  matter  was  dismissed  without  serious  con- 
sideration. Every  State  would  probably  be  jealous  of  its  own 
rights  in  this  matter,  and  a  change,  even  if  possible,  was  unde- 
sirable. The  speaker  then  enlarged  upon  the  influence  which 
physicians  should  endeavor  to  exert  upon  the  questions  of  politi- 
cal and  social  economy.  He  did  not  consider  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  family  doctor  as  by  any  means  an  ideal  one.  His 
position  should  be  that  of  adviser  to  the  family  in  all  matters 
relating  to  tlie  preservation  of  health  and  questions  involving 
sanitary  principles.  Such  position  would,  however,  not  be  ac- 
corded him  until  the  profession  as  a  whole  had  absolute  control 
of  every  means  which  advancing  science  offered  or  experience 
demonstrated  as  being  of  service  to  suffering  humanity,  and  un- 
til all  sectarianism  became  merged  into  one  grand  conception  of 
the  dignity,  honor,  and  integrity  which  belonged  to  a  scientific 
pursuit.  Though  members  of  the  profe.'^sion  were  often  called 
upon  to  do  unlawful  acts,  it  was  an  honor  to  the  profession  that 
such  requests  so  seldom  met  any  response.  The  speaker  haz- 
arded the  opinion  that  it  was  not  possible  to  find  any  other 
thirty  thousand  men  in  America  among  whom  so  few  scandals 
arose  affecting  their  integrity.     He  was  not  sorry  that  they 
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were  not  business  men,  for  whenever  a  physician  had  business 
faculty  unduly  cultivated  and  exercised,  his  professional  opin- 
ions were  probably  not  any  too  safe  or  reliable.  When  it  wag 
considered  that  the  ranks  of  the  profession  were  becoming  more 
and  more  crowded  every  year,  and  that  one  third  of  those  who 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  abandoned  it  for  some  other 
calling,  and  that  pecuniary  rewards  to  those  who  remained 
faithful  were  extremely  small  compared  with  the  income  from 
business,  it  was  a  question  whether  services  were  properly  ap- 
preciated. But,  if  the  value  of  a  human  life  was  considered, 
and  the  confidence  and  courage  which  the  conscientious  phy- 
sician could  inspire  in  a  patient  and  his  friends,  such  power 
was  a  greater  compensation  than  any  pecuniary  reward. 

Spectroscopic  Examination  of  Blood  in  Certain  Eye  Dis- 
eases.— Dr.  LiiciEX  IlowE,  of  Buffalo,  read  an  interesting  papei- 
on  this  subject.  He  said  that  his  object  was  to  put  on  record  a 
few  observations  made  of  so-called  scrofulous  and  phlyctenular 
conjunctivitis,  which  not  only  illustrated  the  value  of  examina- 
tions of  the  blood,  but  showed  the  advantages  derived  from 
chalyheates  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases.  The  speaker 
then  described  the  methods  of  preparing  and  arranging  the 
glasses  between  which  the  specimen  of  blood  was  placed.  The 
blood  diffused  itself  by  capillary  attraction  throughout  the  space, 
forming,  by  reason  of  the  relative  position  of  the  glasses,  planes 
of  a  triangular  prism  of  blood.  Then,  the  small  pocket  spec- 
troscope being  suitably  adjusted  and  held  up  to  some  strong 
source  of  light,  the  plates  of  glass  containing  the  blood  were 
held  in  front  of  it  and  the  spectroscopic  phenomena  came  at 
once  into  view.  The  speaker,  after  a  scientific  sketch  of  the 
spectroscopic  analysis  of  blood,  said  with  such  a  simple  instru- 
ment he  had  shown  that  it  was  possible  to  determine  with 
matheinatioal  accuracy  the  exact  conditions  of  the  blood  upon 
which  depended  so  many  pathological  conditions  coming  under 
the  head  of  anajmia.  The  graduated  scales  with  which  the 
apparatus  was  furnished  added  to  its  practical  usefulness.  In  a 
few  minutes  it  was  possible  to  make  out  approximately  a  quan- 
titative analysis  of  the  ha?moglobin  and  to  establish  a  bedside 
diagnosis,  which  was  otherwise  difficult. 

The  Treatment  of  Eczema  in  Elderly  People.— Dr.  L. 
DrjiOAx  BuLKLEY,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject. 
(To  be  published.) 

Simple  and  Effective  Method  for  Treatment  of  Scabies. 
— Dr.  Samuel  Siiekweli,,  of  Brooklyn,  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  The  author  commenced  by  giving  some  general  hints 
for  the  more  ready  diagnostication  of  scabies  in  doubtful  oases 
occurring  among  persons  in  the  better  walks  of  life,  and  whose 
ordinary  habits  were  cleanly.  The  sites  of  election  of  the  ef- 
florescence were,  in  the  male,  on  the  skin  of  the  penis,  usually 
on  the  dorsum,  from  handling  of  the  organ  during  micturition; 
in  the  female,  on  the  areola  and  nipple,  from  the  oft-repeated 
manipulation  iu  the  act  of  dressing,  etc.  The  treatment  he  ad- 
vocated was  rubbing  of  the  parts  with  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
the  dusting  of  the  bedclothes  and  under-clothes  with  the  same 
powder.  This  saved  the  person  affected  much  inconvenience 
and  distress,  both  mental  and  physical.  He  recommended  dust- 
ing of  this  preparation  of  sulphur  in  the  bed,  bunks  of  logging 
camps,  steerages  of  ships,  etc.,  as  a  prophylactic  measure.  In 
the  course  of  his  paper  the  speaker  quoted  largely  frosn  his 
former  paper,  recently  published  in  this  Journal  (see  page  431, 
V(rl.  1),  on  the  general  therapy  of  skin  diseases. 

Successful  Removal  of  a  Frontal  Encephalocele.— Dr.  W. 
F.  MlTTENDORF,  ot  New  York,  reported  the  history  of  a  ca^e  in 
which  he  had  removed  agrowth  of  thischaracter  from  an  infant. 
Some  photographs  shown  exhibited  the  condition  before  the 
operation  and  depicted  the  hideous  disfigurement,  while  a  pict. 
ure  taken  three  months  after  surgical   interference  showed  a 


brilliant  result.  The  whole  case  had  been  one  causing  consid- 
erable anxiety  as  to  the  exact  pathological  conditions  and  the 
complications  likely  to  arise  from  operative  interference.  In 
consultation  with  Dr.  Weir,  who  had  concurred,  the  speaker  had 
decided  to  interfere,  as  the  growth  was  rapidly  increasing.  Sub- 
sequent examination  had  shown  the  case  to  be  one  of  encepha- 
locele, the  prolapsed  cortex  being  inclosed  in  the  somewhat 
modified  brain  membranes,  and  the  whole  showing  changes  in- 
cident to  the  accompanying  inflammatory  action.  The  operator 
thought  the  result  of  the  case  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  surgical 
interference  in  cases  of  meningocele  and  in  those  cases  of  en- 
cephalocele where  a  comparatively  small  pedicle  existed,  but  the 
operation  should  in  these  cases  be  performed  as  early  as  possible, 
and  there  was  little  danger  of  meningitis  if  the  necessary  anti- 
septic precautions  were  observed. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


NEW   YOliK   ACADEMY   OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION    IN   THEORY    AND   PKAOTICE   OF   MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Jannary  SI,  1890. 
Dr.  R.  C.  M.  Page  in  the  Chair. 

The  preliminary  proceedings  were  devoted  to  the  election 
of  officers,  with  the  result  of  the  unanimous  election  of  Dr. 
Francis  Delafield  as  chairman  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Quimby  as  secre- 
tary for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Physiological  Treatment  of  Obesity.— Dr.  Walter 
Mendelson  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  In  order  to  gain  an 
intelligent  insight  into  the  nature  of  obesity  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  processes  of  nutri- 
tion. Up  to  quite  recent  times  it  was  the  general  belief  that 
the  oxygen  taken  into  the  blo?>d  from  the  inhaled  air  was 
the  direct  factor  concerned  in  the  many  chemical  decomposi- 
tions going  on  in  the  body  ;  and,  in  consonance  with  this  view, 
it  was  held  that  fat  accumulated  from  more  of  it  being  formed 
than  the  oxygen  could  consume,  either  excess  of  food-supply 
or  deficiency  of  oxidation  being  ascribed  as  the  causes  of  obesi- 
ty. Simple  and  satisfactory  as  this  hypothesis  appeared,  it  was 
now  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  errors.  The  belief  at  present 
was  that  all  the  metabolic  phenomena  of  the  economy  had  their 
seat  in  the  cells,  and  that  all  cells  had  inherent  power  of  split- 
ting up  relatively  complex  chemical  compounds  into  bodies  of 
simpler  composition  ;  and,  while  we  were  as  yet  unaware  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  cell  effected  these  decompositions,  we 
did  know  that  the  oxygen  in  the  tissues  was  but  indirectly  con- 
cerned in  them.  Certain  external  agencies  had  the  power  of 
modifying  the  chemical  powers  of  the  cells.  Among  those  that 
diminished  might  be  mentioned  quinine,  alcohol,  morphine,  low 
temperature,  and  deficient  food-supply,  including  insufficiency  of 
oxygen;  while  excess  of  food-supply,  the  changes  consequent 
upon  fever,  high  temperature,  and  muscular  activity  increased 
them.  The  disintegratibility  of  the  different  classes  of  foods 
brought  to  the  cells  varied  widely,  and  the  causes  of  obesity 
and  its  treatment  on  physiological  grounds  could  only  be 
fully  understood  when  the  differences  were  known  and  given 
their  full  value.  Experiments  had  shown  that,  of  the  three 
great  classes  of  food— the  proteids,  the  carbohydrates,  and 
the  hydrocarbons — the  one  most  easily  split  up  was  that 
of  the  proteids.  The  carbohydrates  were  next  in  order,  while 
the  fats,  or  hydrocarhons,  were  the  most  resistant.  If  pro- 
teid  food  alone  was  ingested,  the  soluble  albumin  carried 
to  the  cells  was  there  in  part  converted  into  the  tissue- 
albumin  of  the  organ  formed  of  the  cells,  and  in  part  changed 
into  fat  and  other  products — all  of  wliich  would  tend  to  be  split 
up  into  still  simpler  bodies  until  the  power  of  the  cells  became 
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exhausted.  If  now,  in  addition  to  tlie  proteids,  fat  was  in- 
gested, the  decomposition  of  the  proteids  would  go  on  as  be- 
fore, but  the  food  fat,  being  more  readily  oxidizable  than  the 
tissue  fat  formed  from  the  proteids,  would  shield  the  tissue  fat 
from  destruction,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  tissue- 
albumin  from  destruction  as  well.  Thus,  indirectly  and  in  a 
double  way,  the  food  fat  led  to  a  storing  np  of  fat.  By  afford- 
ing a  more  easily  oxidizable  substance  for  the  liberation  of  en- 
ergy than  tissue  fat,  and  by  preserving  the  tissue-albumin  from 
destruction,  there  resulted  greater  chemical  activity  of  the  cells 
and  a  more  active  elaboration  of  the  food-albumin.  The  result 
of  this  was  both  increased  growth  of  the  cells  and  increased 
manufacture  and  storage  of  fat  made  from  the  albumin  brought 
to  them.  It  had  been  determined  that  the  following  quantities 
of  the  food  classes  were  equivalents  and  i«odynamic,  and  that, 
in  their  decomposition  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  each  yielded 
an  equal  quantity  of  energy,  measured  as  heat :  Fat  (100 
grammes),  albumin  (211  cramraes),  starch  (232  grammes),  cane 
sugar  (234  grammes),  and  glucose  (2.56  grammes). 

From  this  it  was  apparent  that  an  accumulation  of  fat  would 
most  readily  occur  when  the  diet  contained  an  overplus  of  fat, 
because,  while  least  in  quantity,  fat  had  the  highest  equivalent; 
next,  when  it  contained  an  overplus  of  albumin,  and  lastly,  of 
carbohydrates.  After  reviewing  the  chief  factors  concerned  in 
the  manufacture  and  deposition  of  fat  in  the  body.  Dr.  Mendel- 
son  took  up  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  preventing  such  ac- 
cumulations. The  aim  was  to  make  the  production  not  exceed 
the  consumption,  and,  where  a  surplus  existed,  consumption 
must  for  a  time  exceed  production.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  ingestiou  of  too  great  a  quantity,  or  of  an  improper  qual- 
ity, of  food,  often  combined  with  too  little  exercise,  were  the 
causes  of  obesity.  It  remained,  therefore,  to  suitably  regulate 
the  diet  and  exercise.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
change  we  wished  to  bring  about,  to  be  beneficial,  must  be 
gradual ;  that  the  cells  must  he  educated  by  degrees  to  the  new 
duties  we  wished  them  to  perform  ;  that  anything  approaching 
starvation,  like  the  Banting  cure,  was  to  be  condemned.  The 
diet  i'hould  be  principally  albuminous  and  relatively  little  non- 
nitrogenous  food.  But  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  as 
tbe  fat  of  the  body  became  by  this  process  gradually  reduced, 
the  diet  must  undergo  a  corresponding  change,  more  and  more 
of  the  non-nitrogenous  foods  being  allowed  as  the  body  grew 
relatively  richer  in  albumin  and  poorer  in  fat.  Unless  this  was 
done  a  point  wonld  be  reached  where  not  only  the  fat  of  the 
body  but  the  albumin  as  well  would  be  consumed,  and  the  pa- 
tient, after  feeding  thus  on  his  own  muscular  and  glandular 
tissues,  would  begin  to  complain  of  weakness  and  lassitude. 
This,  of  course,  was  to  be  avoided  by  carefully  regulating  the 
diet;  the  patient  must  never  feel  worse,  but  always  better  under 
treatment.  Dr.  Mendelson  had  prepared  a  diet  list  which  was 
to  serve  the  patient  as  a  general  guide.  No  hard  and  fast  rules 
could  be  laid  down.  Above  all,  one  must  never  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  the  patient  to  grow  thin  quickly.  All  reforms  to  be 
lasting  and  beneficial  must  be  slow  in  their  action;  the  growth 
must  be  from  within,  not  alone  an  impress  from  without. 

Dr.  S.  BARnou  said  that  if  ever  medicine  arrived  at  such 
perfection  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  an  exact  science,  it 
would  be  by  the  agency  and  influence  of  such  papers  as  that  of 
Dr.  Mendelson.  At  best,  however,  physiology  and  radical  de- 
duction from  empirical  data  must  form  the  basis  of  therapeu- 
tical endeavor  in  all  cases.  He  wonld  like  to  touch  upon  one 
method  of  reducing  fat  which  had  not  been  alluded  to,  and 
which  was  not  sutHoiently  regarded  by  the  profession.  Voit 
had  demonstrated  that  the  consumption  of  non-nitrogenous 
material  was  chiefly  through  the  muscles,  and  that  exercise 
was  valuable  as  a  means  of  reducing  fat,  and  therefore  what- 


ever tended  to  increase  muscular  activity  would  aid  tissue  meta- 
morphosis. Cold  produced  tonic  contractions  and  retrostasis, 
driving  the  blood  from  the  surface  to  tlie  muscular  layers  be- 
neath, and  this  was  a  physiological  method  of  producing  func- 
tional activity  in  the  muscles.  Besides  this  localized  effect,  the 
temperature  was  elevated  by  the  ensuing  reaction,  and  this  sec- 
ondary effect  resulted  in  increased  tissue  metamorphosis.  It 
was  necessary  to  use  judgment  in  the  methods  of  employing 
cold.  The  vapor  bath  was  a  desirable  adjunct.  It  had  been 
recently  demonstrated  that  the  elevation  of  temperature  which 
resulted  during  the  proper  administration  of  the  vapor  bath 
produced  a  very  pronounced  acceleration  of  the  tissue  changes, 
and  that  the  weight  of  the  body  was,  by  actual  experiment,  re- 
duced during  the  bath  from  one  to  five  pounds  at  each  sitting, 
though  this  was  afterward  compensated  for,  and,  so  far  as  tbe 
patient  was  concerned,  really  went  for  nothing  at  all.  The 
most  perfect  method  was  the  vapor  bath  followed  by  the  cold 
douche;  this  would  give  positive  and  permanent  results.  He 
would  like  to  refer  to  a  habit  prevalent  in  this  city.  It  was  a 
fact  that  ladies,  whose  vanity  led  them  to  fear  that  they  were 
becoming  obese,  would  resort  to  the  luxurious  Turkish  bath.  It 
would  there  be  demonstrated  to  them  by  the  attendants  that 
there  was  a  decrease  in  their  weight  following  the  baths.  At 
last  they  would  begin  to  realize  that  this  was  not  real  or  lasting. 
The  bad  habit  of  luxurious  indulgence  would,  however,  have 
become  established.  He  had  found  that  there  was  indeed  some 
foundation  for  the  recent  statement  made  in  the  English  press 
that  the  ladies  of  New  York  city  would  lounge  for  hours  at  a 
Turkish  bath,  sipping  wine  and  so  forth.  This  habit  would 
readily  be  set  aside  if  it  were  made  clear  that  this  form  of  bath 
was  ineffective  for  the  reduction  of  fat. 

Dr.  C.  E.  LooKwooD  thought  that  before  any  attempt  was 
made  to  reduce  the  fat  in  a  case  of  obesity  it  was  most  impor- 
tant to  have  due  regard  to  the  physiological  and  pathological 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient,  and  that  no  measures  should  be 
adopted  calculated  in  any  way  to  lower  the  general  vitality. 

The  Chairman  said  he  coincided  with  the  opinion  that  the 
greatest  caution  should  be  used  in  formulating  any  method  by 
which  patients  were  to  have  their  fat  reduced,  and  that  due  re- 
gard should  in  all  cases  be  given  to  the  genera!  condition  and 
idiosyncrasies.  He  had  visited  Carlsbad  and  similar  resorts  in 
Germany  and  had  seen  several  very  unfortunate  results  accrue 
from  patients  making  too  much  haste  to  get  thin.  Organic  dis- 
eases had  been  induced  which  had  caused  death.  Of  course, 
Carlsbad  was  a  very  good  place  if  one  had  as  an  object  the  re- 
duction of  obesity,  because  there  hot-water  bathing,  cathartics, 
and  exercise  were  made  use  of  with  a  regularity  and  regard  to 
.system  which  were  never  followed  out  at  home. 

Dr.  Mendelson  remarked  that  he  was  sorry  that  the  ques- 
tion of  heart  disease  in  relation  to  obesity  had  not  come  up  for 
discussion.  He  had  not  dwelt  upon  hydrotherapy,  because  he 
thought  that  could  be  regarded  simply  as  a  means  toward  in- 
creasing tbe  activity  of  the  cells. 

The  Present  Epidemic  of  Influenza.— Paper  read  by  Dr. 
Louise  Fiske  Brvsox.  (See  page  120,  New  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal, February  1st.') 

Dr.  C.  L.  Dana  said  the  journals  had  told  us  that  this  dis- 
ease began  in  St.  Petersburg  about  the  middle  of  November.  It 
had  arrived  here  about  the  middle  of  December,  giving  about 
one  month  in  dift'erence  of  time  between  the  dates  of  the  out- 
break. He  thought  the  general  history  of  the  epidemic  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  due  to  an  infectious  germ,  if  we  could 
give  any  reason  at  all  for  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  must  be 
the  result  of  a  bacillus  or  microbe.  He  thought  it  would  be  im- 
p().ssihle  for  a  microbe  to  travel  from  St.  Petersburg  to  New 
York  in  a  month.    That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
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hundred  miles  a  day.  Therefore  the  inference  was  that  the 
actual  cause  of  the  epidemic  existed  here  and  had  not  been  car- 
ried by  persons  or  borne  here  by  the  winds  like  the  cholera  germ. 
Possibly  there  might  be  somethingin  meteorological,  telluric,  and 
magnetic  intlnences,  but  speculations  in  this  direction  had  not 
so  far  been  very  fruitful.  He  believed  certain  bacteriologists 
had  found  a  microbe  constant  to  all  the  secretions,  but  had  not 
been  able  to  reproduce  it.  The  disease  seemed  to  occur  in  three 
forms— (1)  the  nervous,  (2)  the  catarrhal,  and  (3)  the  gastric 
form.  Though  the  gastric  form  had  been  seen  here,  our  expe- 
rience had  been  principally  with  the  catarrhal  form.  The 
nervous  variety  he  did  not  think  had  been  noticed  here  very 
much.  He  had  seen  one  or  two  cases  presenting  classical  symp- 
toms. The  patients  had  become  suddenly  prostrated  by  weak- 
ness and  had  remained  for  three  or  four  days  so  feeble  that 
they  were  unable  to  walk.  Tbere  was  no  chill  or  fever  and  no 
catarrh  or  vomiting.  In  one  case  facial  paralysis  had  occurred 
the  second  day  of  the  grip,  and  the  writer  of  the  paper  had 
seen  a  patient  of  his,  about  a  year  old,  that  was  attacked  with 
symptoms  of  anterior  poliomyelitis.  This  child  had  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  drip,  and  did  not  have  fully  developed  symp- 
toms of  poliomyelitis;  but  he  believed  these  were  directly  the 
result  of  epidemic  influences.  He  had  observed  a  good  many 
cases  of  facial  neuralgia  arising,  he  thought,  from  the  satne 
cause ;  some  of  them  were  complicated  with  inflammatory 
symptoms  referred  to  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  The  most  pe- 
culiar of  the  nervous  manifestations  was  the  utter  prostration 
and  mental  depression,  lasting  not  only  for  days,  but  in  some 
instances  for  weeks.  Patients  felt  that  life  was  not  worth  liv- 
ing. This  condition  was  probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  poi- 
son upon  the  heart.  Many  of  these  patients  seemed  to  be  re- 
lieved when  given  cardiac  stimulants. 

Dr.  W.  P.  NoRTHRUP,  after  giving  a  detailed,  account  of  the 
behavior  of  the  epidemic  at  the  various  public  asylums  with 
which  he  was  connected,  said  that,  as  to  treatment,  he  would 
like  to  mention  that  during  this  epidemic  he  had  not  given  one 
grain  of  antipyrine.  The  fact  was,  he  had  had  a  very  distress- 
ing experience  with  this  drug  in  the  case  of  a  lady  to  whom  lie 
had  given  fifteen  grains.  She  had,  with  great  magnanimity, 
allowed  him  to  give  her  five  grains  more  that  he  might  watch 
the  effect.  The  result  was  a  very  troublesome  and  painful  urti- 
caria and  the  most  distressing  dyspncea  he  had  ever  seen.  She 
had  really  taken  fifteen  grains,  had  been  found  on  the  floor, 
and  by  the  time  he  got  there  she  was  pulseless.  He  should 
certainly  never  give  any  more  antipyrine. 

Dr.  PooLEY  said  that,  as  Dr.  Page  had  called  on  him,  he 
wanted  to  say  something  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  grip 
affected  the  eye  or  the  ear.  He  had  been  as  interested  as  a 
man  could  be  in  studying  his  own  eye  symptoms ;  these  were 
quite  pronounced,  and  when  he  had  attended  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  he  found  that  such  symptoms 
had  been  observed  by  many  other  gentlemen,  and  especially  by 
one  doctor,  who  said  that  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases 
there  was  a  sensation  of  pain  in  the  eye,  pain  upon  movement 
of  the  eye,  and  deep-seated  pain  in  the  orbits.  To  these  the 
speaker  might  add,  from  his  own  case,  a  very  decided  asthe- 
nopia, exaggerated  when  he  attempted  to  use  his  eyes.  These 
seemed  to  have  been  the  prominent  symptoms,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  recorded  that  any  permanent  damage  had  been 
done.  That  more  would  be  heard  about  the  asthenopia  he 
thought  was  certain.  There  had  also  been  noticed  considerable 
paresis  from  weakening  of  the  accommodation.  In  his  own 
practice,  since  the  epidemic  began,  there  had  been  quite  a 
marked  number  of  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear, 
and  nearly  all  of  these  seemed  to  he  attributable  to  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic. 


Dr.  O.  D.  PoMEROT  had  noticed  that  there  had  been  a  larger 
number  of  cases  than  usual  in  which  the  ear  was  affected.  In 
both  the  eye  and  ear  the  symptoms  seemed  to  have  developed  a 
little  while  after  the  disease  had  run  its  course.  Among  the 
routine  cases  had  been  several  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  which 
had  resulted  in  well-marked  episcleritis.  One  case  was  quite 
striking;  there  was  complete  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva)  of 
both  eyes  looking  exactly  like  the  ecchymosis  dependent  upon 
whooping-cough.  This  condition  had  no  doubt  resulted  from 
violent  coughing.  The  ecchymosis  was  so  great  that  the  cornea 
stood  out  from  the  rest  of  the  eyeball  with  startling  distinct- 
ness. He  was  quite  surprised  to  notice  how  many  new  pa- 
tients suddenly  appeared  at  the  clinic.  These  were  cases,  most 
of  them,  of  purulent  otitis  of  the  acute  variety.  Where  perfora- 
tion of  the  drum  membrane  had  taken  place  this  had  occurred 
spontaneously.  All  these  cases  had  been  violent  enough  to 
make  him  think  of  a  scarlatinous  causation. 

Dr.  F.  Delafield  said  that  everybody  had  been  struck,  of 
course,  by  the  great  frequency  with  which  both  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  had  occurred,  and  he  supposed  they  must  have 
noticed  the  same  things  that  he  had.  As  regarded  bronchitis, 
there  were  two  things  which  had  attracted  his  attention.  One 
thing  was  the  very  satisfactory  way  in  which  apparently  very 
bad  cases  of  general  bronchitis  had  got  well.  Cases  with  pro- 
nounced classical  symptoms,  with  coarse  and  subcrepitant  rales 
over  the  whole  of  both  lungs,  profuse  expectoration  of  mucus 
with  a  good  deal  of  blood  mixed  with  it,  and  very  marked  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  and  severe 
general  bronchitis,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
have  run  a  protracted  course,  he  had  been  surprised  to  see  get 
better  within  a  moderate  length  of  time.  Many  people  with 
a  general  bronchitis,  so  far  as  the  large  tubes  were  concerned, 
had  only  a  localized  bronchitis  so  far  as  the  small  tubes  were 
concerned,  and  that  without  any  consolidation  of  the  lung. 
These  patients,  although  the  cases  lasted  rather  longer,  all  did 
well.  As  regarded  the  pneumonia,  every  one  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  fact  that  all  the  patients  had  a  good  deal  of 
general  bronchitis  with  it.  They  expectorated  a  good  de.al  of 
mucus,  both  alone  and  with  pus  and  blood.  These  cases  of 
pneumonia  showed  considerable  difference  among  them.  In  the 
first  place,  there  were  very  moderate  cases — patients  who,  with 
their  general  bronchitis,  did  not  have  very  high  fever  and  were 
not  very  sick;  with  very  little  dullness  and  no  bronchial 
breathing,  perhaps  some  subcrepitant  rales,  which,  however, 
cleared  up  in  two  days.  Then  there  were  others  who  seemed 
to  be  very  sick.  These  would  present  well-marked  physical 
signs  of  consolidation  of  one  lobe.  Here  would  be  found  bron- 
chial breathing,  crepitant  and  subcrepitant  rales ;  but  these 
people  would  get  well  in  two  weeks  without  any  trouble.  Then 
there  were  the  cases  which  did  not  behave  so  well.  There  was 
general  bronchitis  and  marked  consolidation;  these  would  go  on 
day  by  day,  the  temperature  being  sometimes  very  high,  some- 
times low,  and  at  other  times  continuous  at  about  102°.  This 
would  go  on  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  days,  without  the 
lungs  clearing  up.  Still,  with  even  some  of  these  patients  the 
lungs  had  at  last  cleared  up,  the  temperature  falling  and  the  pa- 
tients getting  all  right.  The  others  were  the  very  bad  cases. 
Most  of  these  patients  who  had  died  had  given  evidence  of  a 
great  deal  of  bronchitis,  and  a  great  deal  of  accumulation  of 
mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  There  had  been  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  veins  and  very  poor  heart  action.  That  was  the 
way  patients  died  in  most  of  the  fatal  cases  he  had  seen. 

Dr.  Wood  thought  that  the  use  of  antipyrine  was  a  question 
which  ought  to  be  discussed.  He  believed  the  drug  was  quite 
capable  of  complicating  the  disease  in  its  later  stage.  Those  who 
had  employed  it  must  have  recognized  the  tendency  in  patients 
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to  a  profuse  cold  perspiration  after  its  use.  This,  with  possihly 
a  subnormal  temperature,  subjected  a  patient  to  special  risks. 
Ho  should  like  to  be  understood  as  being  upon  that  side  of  the 
profession  which  had  put  up  its  hands  against  the  use  of  the 
drug,  except  witlj  the  utmost  caution. 


NEW    YORK    ACADEMY    OF   MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN   SUKGERT. 

Meeting  of  January  13,  1890. 
Dr.  Robert  Abbe  in  the  Chair. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  preliminary  business  of  the  meet- 
ing consisted  in  the  nomination  and  election  of  officers.  By 
unanimous  vote,  Dr.  Robert  Abbe  was  re-elected  chairman  and 
Dr.  C.  A.  Powers  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Excision  of  the  Elbow.— Dr.  W.  T.  Bdll  showed  a  patient 
upon  whom  he  had  performed  excision  of  the  elbow  for  anky- 
losis resulting  from  a  T-shaped  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  which,  in  uniting,  liad  left  the  arm  perfectly  straight. 
This  had  prevented  the  patient  carrying  on  any  occupation  to 
wliich  he  was  accustomed.  The  speaker  had  proposed  excision, 
promising  only  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  arm,  as  he 
had  by  no  means  felt  confident  that  the  amount  of  motion  would 
result  which  liad  really  been  secured.  The  operation  was  done 
on  October  18,  1889.  The  bony  surfaces  were  so  large  and  ir- 
regular that  it  was  not  possible  to  preserve  the  periosteum. 
About  an  inch  of  the  olecranon  process  and  the  head  of  the 
radius,  together  with  both  condyles  of  the  humerus,  were  re- 
moved. The  wound  was  treated  with  bichloride  dressings  and 
primary  union  had  taken  place,  healing  being  complete  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  arm 
was  put  up  in  plaster  of  Paris  for  a  week,  and  then  motion  was 
commenced  which  had  been  since  continued.  The  patient  was 
now  able  to  flex  the  forearm  beyond  a  right  angle.  At  present 
he  could  not  accomplish  any  Tnovementsof  pronation  from  want 
of  muscular  power,  but  it  was  intended  to  commence  electrical 
treatment,  and  when  it  was  noted  how  good  the  result  had  been 
so  far,  in  so  short  a  time,  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  a  still 
greater  improvement  would  take  place  with  the  return  of  nms- 
cular  tone. 

A  Pin  in  the  Right  Bronchus ;  Tracheotomy.— Dr.  Bull 
then  showed  a  ]iin,  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length, 
whiol]  he  had  removed  from  the  right  bronchus  of  a  child.  At 
the  time  the  pin  was  swallowed  the  child  had  got  black  in  the 
face,  but  the  spasm  bad  passed  off.  Pain  was  complained  of 
for  several  days,  but  this  was  only  experienced  when  the  child 
was  raised  from  the  recumbent  to  a  sitting  position.  Purulent 
expectoration  was  noticed  and  the  temperature  had  risen  to 
102°,  with  loss  of  appetite  and  some  vomiting.  The  speaker  had 
performed  tracheotomy  and  had  luckily  found  the  point  of  the 
pin  resting  at  the  angle  of  the  incision,  while  the  head  of  it  lay 
in  the  right  bronchus.  The  pin  bad  been  in  the  trachea  five 
days. 

Angeio-sarcoma  of  the  Shoulder  Joint.— Dr.  C.  A.  Powers 
presented  a  man,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  ten  weeks  ago 
had  fallen  and  injured  his  left  shoulder.  The  patient  had  im- 
mediately sought  advice  and  had  been  treated  for  contusion. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  speaker  had  examined  the  arm  and  had  di- 
agnosticated fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus. 
Plasler-of-Paris  dressing  was  applied  which  liad  caused  such 
swelling  and  pain  that  it  had  to  bo  removed.  The  swelling, 
however,  continued  to  increase  and  Dr.  Weir  made  an  incision 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  shoulder.  A  cavity  was  found  which 
contained  fresh  and  clotted  blood.  The  diagnosis  as  to  fracture 
was  verified.     Dr.  Weir  had  considered  the  case  one  of  angeio- 


sarcoma  of  the  joint.  The  non-recognition  of  the  fracture  was 
l)erhaps  contributory  to  the  occurrence  of  the  sarcoma,  wliile 
the  constant  motion  of  the  joint  might  also  have  hastened  its 
development. 

Dr.  Weir  said  that  he  had  seen  several  cases  of  blood  tumor, 
some  of  them  benign,  others  malign.  Perhaps  this  neoplasm  of 
the  bone  had  existed  for  some  time  prior  to  tlie  injury  which 
caused  its  rapid  development.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable 
that  an  angeiomatous  tumor  should  have  developed  with  such 
rapidity  and  that  the  man,  with  such  a  fracture,  could  go  about 
without  any  special  dressing  to  the  injury  and  without  experi- 
encing any  particular  pain.  These  points  had  led  the  speaker 
to  think  that  the  condition  existed  prior  to  the  injury,  the 
latter  only  accelerating  the  malignant  growth.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  urge  a  conclusion,  warranted  by  experience,  against 
the  pathologist's  first  report  on  tlie  nature  of  the  neoplasm. 
Tiie  microscope  had  revealed  nothing  at  first,  but  further  inves- 
tigation had  verified  the  speaker's  diagnosis. 

Dr.  Jacobi  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  there  had  existed  a 
sarcoma  prior  to  the  injury,  for  angeio-sarcomatadid  not  develop 
rapidly. 

The  Ohaieman  coincided  with  the  view  that  the  fracture 
had  been  preceded  by  the  malignant  growth. 

A  Rare  Specimen  of  Polycystic  Degeneration  of  the 
Kidney. — Dr.  Weir  exhibited  a  specimen  of  polyc)  stic  tumor  of 
the  left  kidney  which  he  characterized  as  both  rare  and  beauti- 
ful, from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  This  kidney  he  had  re- 
moved by  nephrectomy,  a  i&w  days  before,  from  a  woman  of 
thirty-three  years  of  age.  Tlie  diseased  organ  had  begun  to 
give  trouble  some  eight  months  ago,  and  the  pressure  symptoms 
had  at  length  become  pronounced  and  were  affecting  the  abdo- 
men and  the  leg  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  disease.  Pal- 
pation revealed  an  elongated  mass,  upon  which  nodules  could  be 
distinctly  made  out.  By  percussion  the  upper  border  of  the 
growth  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  splenic  dullness,  and 
it  had  been  a  question  as  to  whether  the  tumor  was  one  of  the 
spleen,  renal  tumor,  or  one  of  retro-peritoneal  origin.  The 
question  of  splenic  origin  was  excluded  by  inflating  the  large  in- 
testine with  air,  which,  in  passing  up  the  colon,  had  distended 
the  bowel  over  the  tumor.  The  patient's  condition  was  good, 
excepting  the  pain  and  discomfort  from  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  growth.  There  was  a  diminution  of  one  half  in  the  amount 
of  urea  excreted  and  a  slight  trace  of  albumin,  but  do  casts. 
When  the  incision  was  made  the  tumor  projected  immediately, 
and  was  enucleated  without  difficulty.  A  posterior  opening 
was  made  for  drainage.  The  oi)erator  had  felt  considerably 
alarmed  after  getting  at  the  tumor  and  recognizing  its  charac- 
,ter,  because  he  knew  that  this  condition  of  polycystic  degenera- 
tion was,  as  a  rule,  not  confined  to  one  kidney.  The  patient 
had  so  far,  however,  done  remarkably  well.  The  diseased  kid- 
ney measured  over  ten  inches  in  length,  five  inches  in  width, 
and  four  inches  in  depth,  and  its  surface  presented  a  mass  of 
parti-colored  cysts,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of 
a  small  orange. 

Hardening  Plaster-of-Paris  Casts.— Dr.  Phelps  explained 
the  method  by  which  ho  rendered  plaster  cast«,  which  were  so 
liable  to  break,  hard  and  capable  of  sustaining  the  roughest  kind 
of  usage.  He  did  this  by  covering  the  casts  witii  a  coating  of 
I)lumbago  and  a  precipitate  of  copper. 

Operative  Treatment  of  Hernia,  Syphilitic  Lymph- 
adenitis, and  Hydrocele  of  the  Cord.— fhis  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  by  Dr.  .IamksE.  Kkllv.  He  reported  twenty-eight  cases 
of  hernia  in  which  he  had  operated  during  a  period  of  ten 
months.  The  results  were  observed  in  from  three  to  nine 
months  after  the  operation.  The  ages  of  the  patients  operated 
upon  ranged  from  five  to  seventy  years.     No  deaths  had  oc- 
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curred,  and  in  two  instances  only  was  there  slight  peritonitis. 
Wlien  the  patients  were  last  examined,  with  but  two  exceptions 
the  mechanical  results  were  most  satisfactory.  Of  these  two 
cases,  one  was  operated  on  according  to  Wood's  method,  the 
other  by  a  modification  of  MoBurney's  method.  The  speaker 
had  used  several  methods  in  this  series  of  operations.  He 
objected  to  the  transfixion  of  the  sac,  as  was  done  in  Maceweu's 
operation,  not  being  sure  of  the  "subtle  and  sly"  omentum. 
McBurney's  method  had  been  given  a  loyal  trial.  The  speaker 
had  modified  the  operation  by  making  an  artificial  spermatic 
canal  in  the  outer  margin  of  the  wound.  This  divided  the  ex- 
ternal wound  into  two  parts — the  essential  and  the  scrotal. 
The  tissues  were  then  sutured  to  the  pubes,  adding  another  ob- 
stacle to  the  recurrence  of  the  protrusion.  He  regarded  this 
making  of  a  new  spermatic  canal  as  the  most  important  point  in 
his  operation.  He  also  described  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  various  difBoulties  in  its  construction.  It  was  recommended 
that  all  who  were  afllicted  with  weak  inguinal  regions  should 
assume  the  "squatting"  position  during  defecation.  In  this 
posture  the  thigh  constituted  a  most  effective  truss  at  the  time 
of  expulsive  efforts.  He  described  the  dissection  of  the  struct- 
ures removed  in  a  case  of  infantile  hernia,  occurring  in  a  man 
aged  fifty-nine,  which  helped  to  elucidate  the  surgical  accident 
known  as  reduction  en  iissac,  and  also  one  which  explained  at 
least  one  form  of  what  the  truss-makers  termed  a  short  cord,  a 
grave  obstacle  to  mechanical  treatment.  The  speaker  disclaimed 
any  partiality  for  a  particular  method,  and  deprecated  indis- 
criminate operation.  He  regarded  the  radical  treatment  called 
for  in  strangulated  and  irreducible  hernia,  especially  if  liable  to 
inflammation,  or  if  causing  pain  and  inconvenience  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  hernia  could  not  be  con- 
trolled by  mechanical  appliances.  He  also  described  some  cases 
of  enucleation  of  lymphatic  nodes  or  glands,  and  of  extirpation 
of  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  which  had  yielded  very  satisfactory 
results. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  a  question  whether  the  re- 
sults which  had  been  so  far  obtained  would  warrant  the  adop- 
tion of  any  of  the  various  methods  hitherto  advocated. 

Dr.  Weir  thought  that  no  method  was  entitled  to  any  special 
consideration  until  two  years  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the 
operation.  Every  method  which  had  been  put  forward  had 
been  successful  for  periods  of  from  three  to  eighteen  months; 
but,  as  time  passed,  the  best  percentages  which  could  be  shown 
ranged  from  60  to  80,  the  higher  percentages  being  given  by  the 
operators  themselves.  Macewen  had  reported  fifty  or  sixty  cases 
of  cure,  but  the  speaker  had  personally  observed  that  he  only 
operated  on  the  selected  cases,  and  that  this  operator  never  un- 
dertook to  operate  on  a  double  hernia,  but  invariably  chose  com- 
paratively small  and  recent  inguinal  and  femoral  hernife.  So 
far  the  operation  only  offered,  at  best,  prospects  of  partial  suc- 
cess, while  some  of  the  patients  were  certain  to  be  killed  by  it. 
He  had,  however,  learned  something  from  the  paper,  and  had 
been  much  impressed  by  several  of  the  points  made.  He  thought 
Dr.  McBurney's  method  the  simplest  and  safest  of  all,  but  did 
not  believe  it  was  the  most  successful.  He  had  used  and  ap- 
proved of  the  method  of  Macewen,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  could 
not  undertake  these  hernia  operations  so  enthusiastically  as  he 
had  two  or  three  years  before. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Bdll  said  that  he  had  lately  begun  to  look  about 
for  patients  who  had  undergone  this  operation,  and  to  try  and 
discover  what  the  results  had  been.  As  a  consequence,  his  own 
enthusiasm  had  begun  to  wane.  At  the  end  of  two  years  a 
goodly  proportion  had  remained  cured,  at  the  end  of  three  years 
fewer,  while  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years  it  was  hard  to  find 
patients  in  whom  relapse  had  not  taken  place.  He  made  this 
statement  without  any  reference  to  the  method  employed.     He 


thought  that  no  valuable  conclusions  could  ever  be  arrived  at  by 
reporting  early  results.  Nevertheless,  there  should  be  no  abate- 
ment in  tlie  endeavor  on  the  part  of  surgeons  to  perfect  the  meth- 
ods of  the  operation,  because  there  would  always  exist  a  class 
of  cases  in  which  it  was  indicated  or  imperative,  such  as  stran- 
gulated cases  and  those  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  pa- 
tient to  wear  a  truss.  He  had  had  no  experience  with  the  open 
method  which  Dr.  McBurney  had  brought  to  such  perfection. 
It  was  an  interesting  fact  that,  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Ru[itured 
and  Crippled,  patients  were  now  turning  up  at  the  rate  fif  about 
two  a  week  who  had  been  treated  for  hernia  by  radical  opera- 
tion and  in  whom  relapse  had  occurred.  He  was  endeavoring  to 
get  at  the  accurate  histories  of  these  cases  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
parative estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  various  methods  which 
had  been  employed.  It  was  safe  to  assert  that  hitherto  relapses 
had  taken  place  after  every  form  of  operation  for  radical  cure. 
The  speaker  then  went  into  the  details  of  various  methods. 

A  Rare  Case  of  Deep  Extra-peritoneal  Urinary  Extra- 
vasation down  the  Thigh. — This  was  the  subject  of  a  jiaper 
by  Dr.  Eugene  Fuller.  The  fatality  in  cases  of  deep  urinary 
extravasation,  was  far  greater  than  where  the  infiltration  took 
place  anteriorly  to  the  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament. 
Death  frequently  ensued  in  cases  of  posterior  infiltrations  before 
the  inflammatory  changes  occurred  which  enabled  one  to  mark 
the  exact  course  taken  by  the  offending  fluid.  After  a  study  of 
the  literature  on  the  subject,  the  case  to  be  narrated  was 
thought  to  be  an  uncommon  one. 

The  patient,  a  man  aged  twenty-six,  had  passed  his  urine 
with  effort  for  some  years  following  a  gonorrhoea;  he  had 
never,  owing  to  timidity,  allowed  instruments  to  be  used,  and 
flnally,  without  exciting  cause,  had  found  himself  with  complete 
retention.  A  medical  friend  was  called  in  and  various  attempts 
were  made  to  enter  the  bladder,  but  without  avail.  Morphine, 
bypodermically,  was  administered,  and  some  overflow  had  oc- 
curred. Some  hours  later,  when  Dr.  Keyes  had  seen  the  pa- 
tient, only  moderate  disten'iion  of  the  bladder  could  be  detected, 
but  much  blood  mingled  with  urine  escaped  from  the  rectum. 
Owing  to  numerous  false  passages,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
enter  the  bladder  with  any  instrument.  External  urethrotomy 
without  a  guide  was  performed,  and  a  large  perineal  drainage- 
tube  inserted.  Careful  distension  of  the  bladder  showed  no 
vesical  rupture,  and  no  blood  in  the  fluid.  After  the  operation 
the  bladder  acted  well,  and  no  induration  or  trouble  could 
be  detected  in  the  rectum,  still  the  patient  had  a  marked  even- 
ing rise  of  temperature,  great  pallor,  despondency,  failure  of 
strength,  chills,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  suppuration. 
The  right  thigh  had  become  flexed  on  the  pelvis  at  an  angle  of 
45°  to  the  plane  of  the  bed.  The  least  movement  of  the  limb 
caused  great  pain.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time  a  certain 
amount  of  induration  could  be  detected  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
and  measurements  of  the  upper  parts  of  both  thighs  showed  the 
right  one  to  be  very  much  the  larger  in  circumference.  With 
the  patient  under  ether,  an  incision  was  made  into  the  in- 
durated area  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  This  was  followed 
by  the  escape  of  pus  and  discolored  sloughs.  The  explor- 
ing finger  found  the  true  pelvic  fascia  covering  the  iliacus 
muscle  unimpaired.  The  peritoniBum,  with  its  fascia  propria 
of  the  French  anatomists,  was  found  to  be  crowded  away  and 
separated  from  its  loose  connection  with  the  pelvic  fascia, 
Pushing  the  finger  still  farther,  the  external  iliac  vessels  could 
be  felt  in  their  sheath  intact,  but  a  V-sliaped  space  of  consider- 
able size  could  be  detected.  The  base  of  this  space  was  the  iliac 
vessels  in  their  sheath,  its  upper  side  being  Poupart's  ligament 
and  its  lower  side  the  ramus  of  the  pubes.  It  was  very  evident 
that  through  this  space  the  pus  had  found  itsway  into  the  thigh. 
A  silver  probe  was  introduced  and  passed  into  the  thigh  to  the 
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outer  side  of  the  vessels,  but  it  soon  changed  its  course  and 
parsed  under  and  to  the  inner  side  of  these  vessels,  where  its 
end  could  bo  felt  from  the  outside  through  the  adductor  group 
of  muscles.  An  incision  was  made  down  upon  the  point  of  the 
probe,  and  by  this  means  perfect  drainage  was  olitained.  The 
patient  had  made  a  gradual  but  perfect  recovery.  In  order  to 
fully  clear  up  certain  points  regarding  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis, 
the  speaker  had  made  several  dissections.  Alter  injecting  the 
bladder  to  render  everything  tense,  the  left  ramus  of  the  pubes 
was  sawed  through  and  the  pelvis  split  open  so  as  to  gain  more 
space  for  observation.  The  intestines  were  then  retracted  and 
the  peritonaeum  carefully  di.ssected  from  the  bladder  and  the 
right  pelvic  region.  The  fascia  propria  of  the  French  anato- 
mists, which  everywhere  was  quite  adherent  to  the  peritonffiura, 
was  now  exposed;  in  places  this  fascia  was  found  to  be  quite 
dense.  It  had  been  called  by  some  anatomists  the  ilio-vesieal 
fascia.  An  extension  of  this  fascia  formed,  for  the  most  part, 
the  thick  sheath  of  the  external  iliac  vessels  as  they  pass  under 
Poupart's  ligament  and  out  of  the  pelvis.  Another  extension 
encircled  the  obturator  vessels  in  their  exit  through  the  foramen, 
and  still  aoother  invested  the  spermatic  cord  and  vessels  in  their 
exit.  It  also  enveloped  closely  the  bladder  and  formed  the  dense 
capsule  of  the  prostate.  This  fascia  propria  was  but  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  true  deep  pelvic  fascia,  thus  allowing  a  com- 
paratively easy  pathway  for  infiltration  or  burrowing  fluids. 
The  dissections  showed  how  readily  a  fluid,  when  once  between 
these  two  layers  of  fascia,  could  extend  its  course  out  of  the 
pelvis  and  into  the  thigh.  The  connection  between  the  capsule 
of  the  prostate  and  the  wall  of  the  rectum  was  very  slight.  If 
the  capsule  of  the  prostate  was  perforated,  as  had  evidently  been 
the  fact  in  the  case  reported,  a  certain  amount  of  urine,  on 
reaching  this  point,  would  with  little  resistance  insinuate  itself 
in  the  directions  before  mentioned.  The  speaker  had  been  able 
to  find  reports  of  cases  in  which  extravasation  had  taken  place 
through  the  obturator  foramen,  but  was  unable  to  find  any 
where  the  urine  had  found  its  w.ay  along  the  sheath  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  vessels,  as  in  his  case. 


ROYAL   ACADEMY    OF    MEDICINE   IN    IRELAND. 

SECTION    IN    ANATOMY    AND    PHYSIOLOGY. 

Meeting  of  January  3,  1890. 
Tlie  President,  Dr.  Purser,  in  the  Chair. 

The  American  Periglyph.— Dr.  Brooks,  in  the  absence  of 
Professor  Cunningham,  exhibited  and  explained  the  working  of 
an  American  periglyph — an  iustrunient  by  which  geometrically 
correct  projections  might  be  drawn  suitable  for  craniometrieal 
work.  Professor  Cunningham  had  been  recommended  the  peri- 
glyph by  Professor  Billings,  on  finding  that  he  could  not  employ 
photography  advantageously  in  working  at  casts  of  skulls. 

Single  Unilateral  Sigmoid  Kidney.— Professor  Birming- 
ham exhibited,  as  an  anatomical  curiosity,  a  single  unilateral 
sigmoid  kidney  found  in  a  subject  undergoing  dissection.  The 
condition  was  extremely  rare.  Single  kidney  might  result  from 
(o)  congenital  absence  of  one  kidney ;  {h)  from  atrophy  of  one 
organ;  or  (c)  from  fusion  of  two  kidneys.  If  the  fusion  were 
complete,  disc-shaped  kidney  resulted;  horseshoe  kidney  rep- 
resented the  smallest  degree  of  fusion,  and  intermediate  between 
the  two  others  stood  sigmoid  kidney.  In  the  specimen  exhib- 
ited the  left  organ  was  nearly  normal  iii  position;  attached  to 
its  lower  and  inner  pnrt  was  the  right  kidney,  which  extended 
down  on  the  loft  side  of  the  aorta  almost  to  its  bifurcation. 

Two  Specimens  of  Meckel's  Diverticulum.  —  Professor 
Birmingham  showed  two  cases  of  Meckel's  diverticulum,  one  of 


which  was  obtained  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  man 
whose  intestine  had  been  resected  immediately  above  the  diver- 
ticulum. In  this  case  the  diverticulum  was  hollow  for  about 
an  inch  and  three  quarters;  beyond  tliis  it  was  a  fibrous  cord 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  umbilicus.  During  the  operation  it 
was  recognized,  and  it  added  somewhat  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
case. 

The  Topographical  Anatomy  of  the  Abdomen.  —  Dr. 
Brooks  exhibited  plaster  models  illustrating  the  topographical 
anatomy  of  the  abdomen,  lie  was  led  to  the  investigation  of 
this  subject  by  the  contradictory  accounts  of  the  contents  of  the 
different  regions  of  the  abdomen  found  in  our  text-books.  He 
explained  the  mode  of  producing  the  cast  from  frozen  sectioDS, 
forming  a  series  of  eight  vertical  pieces. 

An  Abnormal  Right  Subclavian  Artery.— Dr.  W.  Henet 
Thompson  read  a  note  on  a  case  of  abnormal  right  subclavian 
artery,  which  he  exhibited.  The  vessel  arose  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  near  the  junction  between  its  second  and  third  stages, 
and  toward  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  vessel.  It  was  fourth  in 
order  of  the  great  stems — the  two  carotids  and  the  left  sub- 
clavian arising  nearer  to  the  heart  than  it.  The  artery  then 
passed  up  behind  the  trachea  and  ossophagus  to  the  right  side 
of  the  neck,  where  it  came  to  occupy  the  usual  position.  The 
right  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  was  not  recurrent.  The  thoracic 
duct  did  not  cross  over  to  the  left  side.  It  passed  up  to  the 
right  of  the  oesophagus  and  entered-the  junction  of  the  right  in- 
ternal jugular  and  subclavian.  The  lymphatic  duct  was  found 
on  the  left  side.  The  right  sympathetic  formed  an  extremely 
well-marked  annulus  around  the  subclavian.  The  vestiges  of 
the  left  superior  vena  cava  were  well  marked — a  pervious  com- 
muuication  reaching  from  the  superior  intercostal  vein  of  the 
left  side  to  the  vestigial  fold  and  on  to  the  oblique  vein.  The 
accepted  explanation  of  the  anomaly  was  that  the  fourth  right 
foetal  arch  suftored  early  obliteration  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the 
origin  of  the  subclavian.  Thus  to  reach  the  vessel  the  blood 
had  to  pass  along  the  fourth  left  arch  (aorta)  to  the  junction  of 
the  two  dorsal  aortic  roots  and  thence  '■  up  stream,"  behind  the 
oesophagus  and  trachea  to  the  subclavian.  Thus  the  first  part 
of  the  abnormal  vessel  was  really  due  to  a  persistence  of  the 
right  dorsal  /lortic  root. 

A  New  Method  of  exhibiting  the  Topographical  Anat- 
omy of  the  Brain. — Professor  Frazer  exhibited  an  extensive 
series  of  photographs  of  heads,  illustrating  the  topography  of 
the  brain  in  the  adult  male  and  female,  and  also  in  the  child. 
Measured  tapes  were  laid  (m  the  heads,  running  in  certain  defi- 
nite directions;  these  tapes  were  reproduced  in  the  photo- 
graphs, and  by  means  of  them  the  correct  distances  between 
various  points  on  the  jihotographs  were  arrived  at.  The  pict- 
ures were  composite,  showing  liesides  the  tapes  and  the  surface 
of  the  head  the  deeper  parts  of  the  same  head  at  two  dift'erent 
levels  overlying  one  another — for  instance  (1)  the  surface  with 
tapes;  (2)  the  dura  mater;  (3)  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  the 
convolutions, and  soon,  until  every  part  as  far  ns  the  corpus  cal- 
losum  was  shown  with  its  exact  relations  to  the  surface.  Ac- 
cording to  this  method,  the  topography  in  the  adult  and  young 
head  showed  a  wonderful  correspondence  ;  there  was  not  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  difi'orence  in  any  of  the  parts  spread  over 
the  entire  area  of  the  brain.  So  that  in  any  case  any  part 
of  the  brain  could  be  located  on  the  surface  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy by  means  of  a  pair  of  compasses  and  the  tapes  guided  by 
the  photographs.  Though  the  method  might  seem  elaborate,  it 
had  been  tried  twice  lately  by  an  operating  surgeon,  who  had 
opened  the  lateral  vetricles  with  the  assistance  of  the  photo- 
graphs. The  production  of  the  present  results  had  occupied  the 
exhibitor  for  seven  years. 

Professor    Birmingham    asked    whether    Professor    Frazer 
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meant  to  convey  that  the  proportions  between  the  different 
divisions  of  the  brain  were  the  same  in  the  adult  as  the  child, 
or  that  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  to  the 
surface  were  the  same  in  youth  as  in  adult  life. 

Professor  Frazer  said  that  he  meant  to  convey  that  both 
the  proportious  of  the  divisions  to  one  another,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  different  parts  to  the  surface,  were  the  same  iu  a 
child  as  in  an  adult. 

Dr.  Paterson  asked  upon  what  principles  the  tapes  were 
laid  down  on  the  Ijead.  There  were  few  regions  of  the  brain 
open  to  surgical  interference,  and  if  the  simple  methods  of 
Hare,  Reid,  and  Horsley  afforded  a  means  of  arriving  at  these 
regions,  he  failed  to  see  the  advantage  of  Professor  Frazer's 
elaborate  illustrations. 

Professor  Frazee,  in  reply,  said  that  the  method  of  apply- 
ing the  tapes  was  the  only  one  by  which  an  oval  head  could  be 
mathematically  divided.  His  experience  had' not  been  exten- 
sive enough  to  say  whether  those  lines  laid  down  would  hold 
good  through  all  kinds  of  heads,  especially  deformed  heads;  but, 
so  far  as  he  had  investigated,  the  lines  held  exactly  to  a  hair's 
breadth  through  the  whole  outer  and  inner  surface.  The  series 
of  photographs  had  been  made  from  nature,  once  for  all,  and 
they  showed  the  relations  of  the  brain  to  the  skin  ;  it  was  for 
the  practical  surgeon  to  get  assistance  from  them  if  lie  could. 

The  Nerve  Supply  of  the  Extensor  Brevis  Digitorum 
Manus  in  Man,  and  the  Valvulae  Conniventes  in  Man. — Dr. 
Brooks  read  two  short  papers.  In  the  first  he  pointed  out  the 
nerve  supply  of  the  occasional  muscle  in  man — the  extensor 
brevis  digitorum  of  the  hand.  He  could  find  no  record  of  the 
nerve  supply  reported  by  any  other  anatomist,  and  he  showed  a 
specimen  of  the  muscle  lately  found  in  the  dissecting  room  of 
Trinity  College,  with  a  well-marked  nerve  from  the  posterior 
interosseus  of  the  forearm  ;  he  had  previously  observed  a  similar 
condition. 

In  the  other  paper  it  was  pointed  out  that  all  our  English 
text-books  of  anatomy,  and  most  continental  works,  except 
Henle's,  described  the  valvulse  conniventes  in  man  as  crescentic 
folds  of  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  which  extended,  as 
a  rule,  no  more  than  two  thirds  round  the  intestine.  Ilenle  said 
that  they  occasionally  formed  complete  rings.  Dr.  Brooks  had 
found,  at  least  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum — to  which  his 
observations  had  been  confined  so  far — that  the  valvular  con- 
niventes frequently  formed  complete  rings,  and  sometimes 
spirals,  extending  more  than  once  round  the  intestine.  lie  ex- 
hibited several  specimens  in  confirmation  of  this  statement. 

Professor  Birmingham  asked  if  Dr.  Brooks  thought,  so  far 
as  his  investigation  went,  that  the  majority  of  the  valvulne  con- 
niventes formed  complete  rings. 

Dr.  Brooks  said  that  he  had  only  examined  the  upper  part 
of  the  jejunum,  and,  so  far  as  he  had  gone,  he  thought  the  an- 
nules  and  spirals  taken  together  were  in  the  majority. 


NEW    YOPvK   ACADEMY   OF    MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN   NEUROLOGY. 

Meeting  of  January  10,  1890. 
Dr.  Frederick  Peterson  in  the  Chair. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  preliminary  business  of  this  meet- 
ing was  devoted  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  officers.  By 
unanimous  vote.  Dr.  Landon  0.  Gray  was  re-elected  chairman, 
and  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson  secretary. 

On  motion  by  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Section  should  not  be  held  until  April ;  and 
October  and  January  were  settled  upon  as  the  months  in  which 
ensuing  meetings  should  take  place. 


Exhibition  of  a  Case  of  Friedreich's  Ataxia,  with  a  Re- 
port in  Abstract  of  Six  Cases  in  Three  Families.— This  case 
was  presented  and  the  report  read  by  Dr.  0.  L.  Dana.  Previ- 
ous to  February,  1888,  143  cases  of  this  disease  had  been  re- 
ported. Subsequently  Dr.  Dana  had  collected  24  more,  making 
the  total  number  of  cases  on  record  167;  of  these,  America  had 
furnished  the  majority.  The  first  case  reported  was  that  of  a 
boy,  aged  twelve  years,  who  had  suffered  from  spinal  trouble, 
dying,  however,  of  pneumonia.  The  child's  health  up  to  the 
seventh  year  had  been  perfect.  At  that  age  he  had  had  scarlet 
fever,  from  which  he  had  recovered  without  sequelae.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  four  children,  all  of  whom  were  in  good  health. 
In  the  spring  of  1888  he  had  whooping-cough.  In  the  following 
winter  he  was  first  noticed  to  have  a  stumbling  and  awkward 
gait,  especially  in  the  dark.  No  other  symptom  had  been  ob- 
served. He  was  seen  for  the  first  time  by  the  speaker  in  Octo- 
ber, 1889.  The  patient  was  then  a  well-developed  boy,  but 
with  marked  ataxic  and  stumbling  gait,  and  an  apparent  limp 
of  the  right  leg.  Careful  examination  had  shown  no  other 
symptom,  the  only  remaining  trouble  at  present  being  the 
ataxic  gait. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  young  man,  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  With  the  exception  of  the  father  dying  of  alcoholism, 
the  family  history  was  negative.  The  patient  had  gone  through 
all  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  childhood  without  any  trouble,  and 
had  been  considered  a  healthy  boy.  He  had  no  history  of 
syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  or  alcohol  habit.  Five  years  ago  the  pa- 
tient, while  at  work,  had  had  a  fall,  striking  on  the  back  of  his 
head ;  he  was  not  rendered  unconscious,  and  was  able  to  con- 
tinue his  work.  Soon  after  this  accident  he  had  begun  to  have 
dull  and  heavy  sensations,  and  was  always  tired  and  sleepy.  It 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  aroused.  Peculiar  pains  in  the 
ankles,  shooting  up  the  legs,  had  now  come  on ;  also  severe  head- 
ache, with  pains  in  the  back  and  thighs.  For  about  two  years  a 
feeling  of  constriction  over  the  stomach  was  present,  with  a 
sense  of  weight,  oppression,  and  nausea,  with  much  dizziness. 
When  these  symptoms  were  most  marked  his  gait  was  noticed 
to  be  peculiar,  resembling  that  of  an  intoxicated  person.  The 
sensation  of  the  feet  touching  the  ground  or  floor  was  normal, 
but  the  ankles  seemed  unsteady.  The  speech  was  impaired. 
The  face  had  assumed  a  flushed  appearance,  which  had  per- 
sisted. There  were  polyuria  and  constipation.  As  first  seen  by 
the  speaker  in  May,  1889,  the  patient  was  well  nourished  and 
intelligent,  his  height  being  four  feet  ten  inches  and  weight  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  Physical  examination  negative. 
The  urine  was  of  low  specific  gravity,  1-005  to  I'OIO,  and  180 
to  190  ounces  were  passed  daily.  No  albumin  or  sugar  was 
found.  The  same  condition  of  gait  and  speech  with  the  flushed 
face  was  present.  Muscular  power  was  fairly  good  in  the  arms 
and  legs.  He  had  no  choreic  or  treumlous  movements  except 
that  of  the  head,  which  oscillated  to  and  fro  when  he  was  stand- 
ing, and  no  spasms  or  contractures.  There  was  a  slight  tend- 
ency to  flat-foot,  and  a  small  degree  of  anterior  curvature  of  the 
lumbar  spine.  The  skin  reflexes  were  diminished,  those  of  the 
olecranon  and  patella  being  normal.  There  was  no  clonus. 
When  first  examined  there  was  slight  cutaneous  aufesthesia  of 
the  lower  limbs,  but  this  had  not  persisted,  and  instead  he  han 
seemed  to  have  some  hyperresthesia.  The  ataxia  was  essentially 
motor.  In  walking,  the  patient  would  roll  from  side  to  side 
and  had  fallen  at  different  times  and  sustained  fractures  of  the 
fibula,  radius,  and  ulna.  He  could,  however,  stand  fairly  well 
with  closed  eyes.  The  degree  of  ataxia  of  the  head  and  trunk 
was  nicely  shown  by  means  of  diagrams  of  ataxiagrammatic 
tracings,  taken  with  the  patient  both  sitting  and  .standing  with 
closed  eyes.  The  position  of  the  limbs  and  differences  in  weights 
were  fully  appreciated.     At  present,  the  speaker  said,  the  pa- 
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tieut's  generfll  condition  had  improvefl,  his  polyuria  had  almost 
disappeared,  hut  liis  gait  had  (jrown  worse,  and  lie  often  com- 
pUiincd  of  lieadacdio,  l)aoka(die.  and  verliffo.  He  had  no  piirdle 
pains,  and  no  symptipnis  of  hladder  or  rectiil  involvement.  The 
cerebellar  ataxia  coming  on  after  a  blow  on  the  head  was  sng- 
gestive  of  tumor.  The  presence  of  the  knee-jerk.s,  the  polyuria, 
and  the  cutaneous  vasomotor  paresis  were  all  somewhat  pe- 
culiar though  not  unique  symptoms.  Fragility  of  the  bones 
was  a  curious  and  interesting  symptom,  and  it  added  to  the 
link  between  Friedreich's  ataxia  find  the  locomotor  ataxia  of 
adults.  The  patient  was  then  exhibited  to  the  Section.  The 
remaining  fonr  cases  had  all  occurred  in  one  family  of 
eight  children.  With  the  exception  of  phthisis  and  alcoholism, 
the  family  history  was  negative.  The  three  girls  became  ataxic 
at  the  ages  of  nine,  eleven,  and  fourteen  years,  and  the  boy  at 
sixteen.  In  the  youngest  girl  the  ataxia  was  just  developing. 
With  the  eyes  closed,  there  was  an  unsteady  condition  of  legs 
and  arms,  patellar  reflex  being  diminished.  In  the  other  three 
cases  the  progress  from  the  beginning  of  the  ataxia  had  been 
pretty  much  the  same.  The  case  of  longest  standing  had  marked 
contractures  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  with  irregular  men- 
struation and  absence  of  the  patellar  reflex.  Contractures 
were  present  in  the  two  remaining  cases,  but  they  could  be 
overcome;  the  patellar  reflexes  were  absent.  In  the  case  of  the 
boy  there  had  been  incontinence  of  urine,  with  frequent  synco- 
pal attacks.  There  had  been  no  vaso-motor  disturbances  in  these 
four  cases.  The  result  of  treatment  was  negative.  Usually  the 
first  symptom  noticed  by  patients  in  this  disease  was  that  of 
uncertainty  in  gait  and  feebleness  of  the  lower  limbs.  This 
would  progress  until  they  were  obliged  to  leave  off  active  work. 
At  the  same  time  some  slight  pain  and  numbness  might  be 
present.  Within  a  year  the  knee  jerk  would  disappear.  In 
four  or  five  years  the  arms  would  become  affected  wiih  inco- 
ordination ;  then  bulbar  symptoms — such  as  thick  speech  and 
sometimes  nystagmus.  Vertigo  and  headache  were  likely  to  be 
present,  with  no  involvement  of  bladder  or  rectum.  Some 
form  of  club-foot  and  curvature  of  the  spine  would  now  come 
on.  As  the  disease  progressed,  paraplegia,  with  curvatures  and 
wasting  of  the  muscles,  would  take  place.  Among  the  rarely 
observed  symptoms  were  tremors,  spasms,  decreased  electrical 
irritability,  muscular  atrophy,  vaso-motor  paresis,  polyuria,  gly- 
cosuria, anfBsthesia,  fibrillary  tremor,  choking  attacks,  ptyalism, 
strabismus,  diplopia,  blepharospasm,  slight  ptosis,  sluggish  pu- 
pils, incontinence  of  urine,  and  fragilitas  ossium.  Many  of  these 
symptoms  were,  however,  exceptional  and  accidental.  Ataxia 
was  the  fundamental  and  most  important  symptom,  and  by  it 
was  recognized  the  degree  of  passive  or  active  movements  of 
the  limbs,  their  position  in  space,  and  the  amount  of  resistance 
or  weight  applied  to  the  muscles.  Our  cognizance  of  these  de- 
pended upon  a  knowledge  of  the  afferent  sensory  nerves  sup- 
plying the  joints,  tendons,  sheaths,  and  muscles.  When  there 
was  a  loss  of  power  to  perceive  the  weight  of  objects  and 
tension  of  muscles,  the  nerves  supplying  those  parts  were 
chiefly  affected,  and  we  had  nmscular  anaesthesia.  Where  there 
was  loss  of  power  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  tension  in  or 
contraction  of  a  muscle  and  of  the  relation  of  the  limb  seg 
raents  to  each  other,  there  was  both  a  muscular  and  articular 
anrestliesia,  and  there  was  what  was  known  as  static  ataxia. 
When  there  was  a  loss  of  power  to  determine  the  degree  of 
active  contraction  of  the  muscles  or  movements  of  the  limbs, 
there  was  chiefly  articular  ana<sfhesia  and  locomotor  ataxia. 

In  Friedreich's  disease,  motor  ataxia  was  always  present  and 
very  marked.  Static  ataxia,  which  called  into  play  the  muscu- 
lar sense,  was  less  prononnced.  While  the  patient's  gait  was 
very  incoordinate,  he  knew  the  position  of  his  legs,  could  tell 
differences  in  weights,  and  could  stand  fairly  well  with  the  eyes 


closed.  There  had  been  thirteen  autopsies  made  in  cases  of 
Friedreich's  ataxia,  the  disease  in  most  of  the  cases  having  lasted 
over  ten  years.  The  examinations  had  led  to  quite  uniform  re- 
sults. The  lesions  of  importance  were  found  in  the  spinal  cord 
and  medulla  only.  The  cord  was  usually  small,  flattened,  and 
congenitally  imperfect  in  development.  A  sclerosis  had  existed 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  col- 
umns, sometimes  extending  to  the  anterior  coluiims.  but  most 
marked  in  the  postero-raedian  column.  The  i)Ostero-external 
column  was  less  involved,  and  there  was  often  a  narrow  strip 
of  healthy  tissue  between  the  posterior  horn  and  the  sclerosed 
area,  also  between  the  posterior  gray  commissure  and  the  dis- 
eased parts.  The  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  column  was  most 
marked  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  gray  matter  often  appeared 
small  in  amount.  Some  chronic  lepto-menihgitis,  especially  on 
the  posterior  surface,  had  been  noted.  The  medulla  showed 
some  extension  of  the  sclerosis;  the  involvement  of  the  cells  of 
the  hypoglossal  nucleus  was  probably  the  mo>t  significant 
change.  The  brain  showed  no  changes  of  importance.  The 
posterior  nerve  roots  were  extensively  sclerosed,  the  anterior 
less  so,  and  the  peripheral  nerves  had  shown  no  degenerative 
changes.  The  disease  was  essentially  one  of  primary  degenera- 
tion. The  persons  affected  by  it  were  born  with  nerve  tracts 
which  had  not  sufficient  vitality  to  develop  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  individual ;  there  was  consequent  atrophy,  and 
connective  tissue  took  the  place  of  nerve  fiber.  This  was  the 
same  process  which  took  place  in  the  locomotor  ataxia  of  adults. 
The  distinction  between  Friedreich's  disease  and  true  tabes  dor- 
salis  was  »tiological  and  clinical,  biit  not  pathological.  The 
clinical  peculiarity  which  especially  distinguished  Friedreich's 
ataxia  was  the  freedom  from  cutaneous  anajsthesia,  pain,  and 
involvement  of  the  organic  centers. 


NEW   YORK   NEUROLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  Tuejsduy,  January  ~,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Geoegb  W.  Jacobt,  in  the  Chair. 

Neurotic  Tumors  of  the  Breast— A  paper,  by  Dr.  E.  P. 
FowLEK,  thus  entitled,  was  read  in  the  absence  of  the  author 
by  Dr.  Ingram. 

Seven  cases  were  adduced,  giving  their  history,  the  treat- 
ment, and  results.  The  author  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cases 
cited  gave  reasonable  ground  for  regarding  these  and  similar 
ones  as  being  dcqiendent  upon  certain  conditions  of  the  genera- 
tive apparatus,  conjoined  possibly  with  the  spinal  cord,  depend- 
ing sometimes,  perhaps,  on  local  hyperfesthesia  and  sometimes 
on  local  or  general  anfcinia.  These  cases  seemed  to  accompany 
a  more  than  ordinary  sexual  differentiation,  a  disposition  to 
hysteria,  profusion  of  hair,  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  darker  than 
the  hair,  lips  full.  The  tumors  were  characterized  by  hardness, 
freedom  from  attachments,  great  sensitiveness  upon  light  pressure 
(heavy  pressure,  though  painful,  might  at  the  same  time  afford 
a  certain  degree  of  relief),  no  other  glandular  swellings,  and 
great  sensitiveness  over  the  ovaries.  There  was  also  an  indu- 
rated and  sensitive  cervix  uteri,  and  often  extreme  sensitiveness 
along  the  cervical  vertebra?. 

The  author  found  the  subject  of  these  troubles  decidedly 
above  the  average  in  intellectual  ability  and  quickness;  apt  to 
possess  a  strong  religions  bias,  though  not  necessarily  a  firm 
moral  groundwork.  The  treatment  consisted  in  great  degree 
of  massage  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  womb,  the  ovarian  re- 
gions, and  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  column,  and  mar- 
riage alone  might  often  furnish  every  requisite.  The  tamers 
observed  by  Dr.  Fowler  had  varied  between  the  size  of  an 
English  walnut  and  that  exceeding  the  volume  of  a  hen's  egg. 
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The  Gallup  Lunacy  Bill.— Dr.  Fredeeick  Peteeson  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  the  society  the  proposed  new 
lunacy  law  for  New  York  State,  which  had  been  drafted  by  Dr. 
Stephen  Smith,  and  which  had  last  year  passed  both  houses 
under  the  foregoiugtitle.  It  had  failed  to  become  alaw  through 
the  Governor's  indisposition  to  affi.x  his  signature.  The  bill 
•would  be  re-introduced  at  this  year's  legislative  session,  and  Dr. 
Smith  was  desirous  of  having  the  society's  criticism  of  its  pro- 
visions previous  to  such  introduction.  It  would  be  remembered 
that  the  bill  had  been  informally  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society  last  spring,  when  the  manner  of  commitment  proposed 
in  it  had  been  strongly  condemned  because  of  its  complexity. 
Although  somewhat  revised  in  portions,  there  had  been  no  par- 
ticular change  made  in  the  paragraphs  relating  to  commitment, 
which  read  as  follows: 

"  Whenever  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  a  superintendent  of 
the  poor  of  a  county,  or  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  a  town,  or 
a  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  shall  receive  information  that  a 
certain  person,  deemed  insane,  should  be  placed  in  custody,  for 
either  of  the  causes  stated  in  Section  1  of  this  act  (in  accordance 
with  form  B),  the  said  justice,  or  superintendent,  or  overseer  of 
the  poor,  or  judge,  shall,  by  an  order  in  writing  (in  accordance 
with  form  C),  direct  two  examiners  in  lunacy  to  examine  the 
alleged  insane  person  and  report  to  him  under  oath  within  one 
day,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  after  their  respective  examinations  (in 
accordance  with  form  D),  the  results  of  such  examination,  with 
their  recommendation  as  to  the  special  action  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  the  case ;  if  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  a  superintendent, 
or  overseer  of  the  poor  issues  the  order  for  an  examination,  he 
must  personally  visit  the  alleged  insane  person;  if  the  physi- 
cians certify  that  the  person  so  examined  is  not  insane,  the  jus- 
tice, or  superintendent,  or  overseer  shall  dismiss  the  case;  but 
if  they  certify  that  he  is  insane  and  a  proper  subject  for  com- 
mitment, as  provided  in  Section  1  of  this  act,  said  justice,  or 
superintendent,  or  overseer  shall  certify,  under  his  hand,  to  the 
correctness  of  the  proceedings  and  to  his  personal  visit  (in  ac- 
cordance with  form  E),  and  shall  cause  said  certificates  to  be 
delivered  to  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record  within  two  days,  ex- 
clusive of  Sunday,  of  the  date  of  the  last  certificate  made,  which 
last  certificate  must  not  bear  date  of  more  than  two  days  of  the 
first  certificate. 

"  On  receiving  said  certificates  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  or 
superintendent  or  overseer  of  the  poor,  or,  on  receiving  the 
sworn  certificate  of  two  examiners  in  lunacy,  appointed  by 
himself,  certifying  to  the  insanity  of  any  person,  and  recom- 
mending that  he  be  placed  in  custody  for  cause,  then  and  in 
either  case  the  said  judge  may  or  may  not  visit  the  alleged  in- 
sane person,  or  require  that  he  be  brought  into  court,  but  he 
shall  state  in  the  order  of  commitment  whether  or  not  he  saw 
him,  and  if  he  did  not  see  him  he  shall  give  the  reason  there- 
for; the  judge  may  or  may  not  take  further  testimony,  and  he 
may  call  a  jury,  but  in  either  case,  if  satisfied  that  the  person 
is  insane  and  that  the  reasons  given  for  his  commitment  in  the 
certificates  are  just  and  right,  lie  shall  make  an  order  (in  accord- 
ance with  form  F)  committing  said  person  to  the  custody  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  proper  State  asylum  for  the  insane,  or 
the  keeper  or  superintendent  of  a  private  asylum  or  licensed 
house  for  the  insane  ;  said  order  shall  be  issued  within  five 
days  after  the  date  of  the  last  medical  certificate ;  a  copy  of  said 
medical  certificates  and  answers  obtained  in  accordance  with 
form  D  shall  be  transmitted  with  the  order  of  commitment  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  respective  asylum,  and  the  original 
thereof  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county, 
and  shall  be  inaccessible  except  on  the  written  order  of  a  judge 
of  a  court  of  record;  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  commitment  of  an  insane  person  in  accordance 


with  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  the  asylum  of  any  county 
authorized  by  law  to  have  the  care  of  the  acute  and  chronic 
insane,  provided  the  said  insane  person  is  a  legal  resident  of  said 
county. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge,  before  he  makes  the 
order  of  commitment,  to  cause  the  alleged  insane  person  to  be 
fully  informed  of  the  action  about  to  be  taken  concerning  him; 
and  if  said  insane  person,  or  his  friends  or  relatives,  demand 
that  other  testimony  be  taken,  or  that  ,a  jury  be  called,  the 
judge  shall  act  at  his  discretion,  but  if  he  deny  the  motion  he 
shall  state  the  reasons  therefor  in  the  commitment." 

There  were  many  admirable  reformatory  features  in  the 
bill,  of  which  physicians  with  asylnm  experience  were  cogni- 
zant. These  related  to  the  removal  of  patients  to  institutions  by 
attendants  of  their  own  sex;  the  provision  for  the  reception 
and  discharge  of  voluntary  patients;  the  commitment  in  emer- 
gency cases  for  three  days  without  formal  procedure;  the  for- 
bidding of  confinement  of  lunatics  in  jails  for  more  than  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time ;  the  provision  of  home  furloughs  for  pa- 
tients of  indefinite  duration  at  the  discretion  of  the  asylum 
physicians;  and,  finally,  the  boarding  out  of  chronic  lunatics  in 
private  families. 

Dr.  Peterson  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  examine  the  bill  and  present  a  report  for  discussion  at  the 
February  meeting  of  the  society.  The  motion,  after  amend- 
ment by  Dr.  0.  H.  Beown  that  the  committee  should  consist  of 
but  three  members,  was  carried. 

Dr.  Dana  thought  that  there  should  be  some  provision 
made  also  for  the  commitment  of  morphine  and  alcohol  ine- 
briates. 

The  president  appointed  as  such  committee  Dr.  Frederick 
Peterson,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana,  and  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Parsons.  The 
president  becomes  also  a  member  ex  officio. 


NEW   YORK  SURGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  December  11,  1889. 

The  President,  Dr.  0.  K.  Beiddon,  in  the  Chair. 

(Concluded  from  page  133.) 

A  Large  Ovarian  Tumor.— The  Peesident  related  the  his- 
tory of  a  case  of  ovarian  tumor  of  enormous  dimensions  upon 
which  he  had  recently  operated,  and  showed  a  photograph  of 
the  patient.     (See  page  141.) 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Dr.  McBurney,  the  President  said 
that  after  death  no  peritoneal  structure  could  be  found. 

Tumor  of  the  Bladder.— Dr.  McBueney  showed  a  patho- 
logical specimen  and  stated  that  about  a  month  ago  a  patient, 
thirty  years  of  age,  had  been  brought  to  him  suffering  from  reten- 
tion of  urine,  to  relieve  which  numerous  attempts  had  been  made 
by  means  of  instruments  with  varying  success.  Htemorrhage 
had  been  noticed  on  two  occasions.  The  patient  was  really  in 
a  very  desperate  state  and  he  was  taken  to  the  Roosevelt  Hos- 
l)ital,  where  an  examination  demonstrated  that  he  was  sutfering 
from  the  effects  of  uneraia.  Percussion  showed  the  bladder  to 
be  distended  so  as  to  reach  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  The  long 
axis  of  the  tumor  was  slightly  drawn  to  the  right  from  the  median 
line — enough  to  attract  attention  as  different  from  the  ordinary 
elastic  overdistension  of  the  bladder.  On  attem|)ting  to  pass  a 
catheter,  it  was  found  that  the  instrument  went  into  soft  tissue. 
On  account  of  the  very  feeble  condition  of  the  patient,  the 
speaker  gave  up  any  idea  of  perineal  section  and  a  possibly 
time-consuming  search  in  that  way  for  the  urethra.  An  in- 
cision was  made  in  the  median  line  above  the  pubes,  when  elas- 
tic tissue  was  felt,  which  seemed  to  be  the  distended  bladder. 
Not  a  drop  of  fiuid  escaped,  and  on  passing  the  finger  into  the 
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wound  it  passed  into  a  mass  of  jolly-like  material.  Some  of  this 
was  turned  out  and  proved  to  be  decolorized  blood-clot.  The 
man  had  not  passed  any  water  for  many  hours,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  where  tiie  bladder  really  was.  Above  this 
blood-clot  was  another  tumor  slightly  different  in  consistence- 
This  was  the  bladder,  filled  with  fluid,  and  displaced  to  one  side 
by  this  mass,  which  consisted  of  blood-clot.  Passing  the  finger 
then  into  the  bladder,  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  was  found  com- 
pletely encircled  by  a  large  tumor.  The  half-decolorized  blood- 
clot  had  pushed  the  bladder  away  from  its  normal  position 
above  the  pubes.  The  general  condition  of  things  would  not 
allow  of  anything  more  being  attempted.  The  patient  only 
lived  about  a  day  and  died  from  urferaia,  for  which  there 
was  ample  cause.  The  specimen  was  of  interest  on  account  of 
the  tumor  in  the  bladder.  It  could  be  seen  in  position  com- 
pletely surrounding  and  occluding  the  outlet.  No  microscopic 
examination  had  been  made.  The  patient's  kidneys  showed 
signs  of  cystic  disease  and  of  pyelitis.  The  ureters  were  very 
largely  distended.  The  pathologist  at  the  hospital  thought  the 
tumor  was  sarcomatous.  The  decolorized  blood-clot  was  so  ex- 
tensive that  it  could  be  removed  by  the  handful.  It  was  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  note  that  such  a  large  haemorrhage  could 
occur  into  the  connective  tissue,  caused  evidently  by  the  mis- 
directed use  of  instruments,  and  yet  not  become  infected. 

Abdominal  Section  for  Appendicitis.— The  President  read 
the  histories  of  two  oases  that  had  occurred  in  his  practice  dur- 
ing the  two  previous  weeks,  and  they  illustrated  in  a  marked 
manner  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  McBurney  in  a  paper  on  the 
early  operative  treatment  of  appendicitis. 

Case  I  (reported  by  Dr.  Henry  L.  Shively). — G.  L.,  aged 
thirty-three,  butler,  married,  native  of  England.  There  was  no 
morbid  family  history.  The  patient  had  denied  any  rheumatic, 
nephritic,  or  specific  history.  He  had  had  malarial  fever  at  dif- 
ferent times.  There  was  moderate  alcoholic  habit.  Three  years 
ago,  in  London,  the  patient  had  had  an  attack  of  typhlitis  from 
which  he  had  recovered  without  an  operation.  He  had  been 
told  by  his  physician  at  that  time  that  he  might  expect  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease.  Two  years  ago  he  had  had  an  in- 
guinal hernia  which  had,  however,  given  him  but  little  incon- 
venience. His  general  health  had  been  excellent  up  to  the  llth 
inst.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
pain  in  the  umbilical  region  which  soon  shifted  to  the  right  iliac 
fossa.  Vomiting  ensued,  first  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
later  bile  and  mucus.  Constipation  was  absolute.  All  medi- 
cines were  vomited.  The  patient,  when  admitted  to  the  medical 
division  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  on  November  13th,  had  a 
temperature  of  102°,  pulse  126,  and  of  high  tension.  Respiration 
was  rapid  and  thoracic.  The  facial  expression  was  anxious,  de- 
noting great  physical  suft'ering.  There  were  no  cardiac  murmurs 
and  the  lungs  appeared  normal.  The  abdomen  was  markedly 
tympanitic.  Examination  of  the  liver  and  spleen  negative.  On 
palpation,  there  was  extreme  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the 
caput  coli  extending  laterally  nearly  to  the  median  line.  This 
area  was  much  reddened  and  excoriated  by  the  active  counter- 
irritants  which  had  been  used.  It  was  thought  that  an  ill-de- 
fined resistance  could  be  felt  on  deep  palpation.  On  November 
14th  the  patient  was  well  under  the  influence  of  o|)ium  and  suf- 
fered no  pain.  The  abdomen  was  more  tympanitic;  decubitus 
was  dorsal ;  knees  were  drawn  up ;  facies  had  assumed  a  greenish 
hue.  The  patient  was  first  seen  by  the  speaker  at  3  p.  m.,  when 
an  immediate  operation  was  advised.  The  patient  was  etherized, 
the  abdomen  having  been  shaved  and  thoroughly  asepticized. 
The  field  of  operation  was  surrounded  with  aseptic  towels. 
An  incision  was  then  made  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  begin- 
ning a  little  below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  and  extending 
downward  and  slightly  inward  a  distance  of  four  inches  and  a 


half.  The  skin,  muscles,  and  fascia  were  divided  down  to  the 
peritonreum,  which  was  found  intensely  congested.  As  it  was 
cautiously  opened,  about  a  drachm  of  creamy  pus  escaped  for 
which  there  was  no  obvious  source,  as  it  was  not  encapsulated 
and  the  vermiform  appendix  was  not  yet  in  view.  As  the  rela- 
tions of  the  parts  were  explored,  several  drachms  of  pus  ap- 
peared and  were  carefully  removed  with  sponges.  The  caecum 
and  loops  of  small  intestine  were  injected  and  flakes  of  fibrin 
were  found  loosely  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  gnt.  The  ap- 
pendix was  found  behind  the  ccecum  and  presented  the  same 
congested  appearance  a^<  the  surrounding  structures.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  perforation  or  presence  of  unusual  contents,  and 
its  removal  was  not  considered  necessary  or  expedient.  The  pa- 
tient's condition  cf.lled  for  a  rapid  conclusion  of  the  operation. 
After  thorough  irrigation  with  sterilized  hot  water  the  incision 
was  partially  closed  by  interrupted  sutures  of  silk-worm  gut  and 
catgut.  Two  drainage-tubes  were  used  and  a  tampon  of  iodo- 
form gauze.  The  dressing  was  completed  by  absorbent  cotton 
and  binder.  During  the  operation  the  patient  had  breathed 
badly,  and  at  times  was  very  cyanotic  and  required  frequent 
stimulation.  The  pulse  was  small  and  feeble — 130  to  140  in  a 
minute.  The  patient  came  out  from  the  anaesthesia  but  did  not 
react  from  the  operation.  Pulmonary  cedema developed  and  he 
died  at  2.30  a.  m.,  November  15th. 

Case  II. — Mrs.  L.,  aged  twenty-four,  married  eight  raoDtbs- 
Menstruation  had  been  regular ;  no  history  of  any  previous  dis- 
ease. The  patient  had  visited  the  theatre  on  November  19th. 
During  the  last  act  she  had  suffered  from  severe  epigastric  pain. 
Arriving  home,  she  had  taken  some  domestic  remedy  which  had 
produced  alleviation.  The  pain  was  still  so  severe,  however, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  send  for  a  physician.  When  seen  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  was  suffering  from  diffuse  ab- 
dominal pain  radiating  from  the  epigastrium,  where  it  was  most 
severe.  There  was  abdominal  tenderness,  but  most  marked  in 
the  right  hypochondrium.  Pulse  72,  temperature  normal.  Mor- 
phine was  administered,  which  relieved  her  considerably,  and  she 
felt  like  sleeping.  At  7  a.  m.  she  was  seen  again,  the  pain  hav- 
ing returned  with  much  severity.  Pulse  112,  sublingual  tem- 
perature 100°,  pain  localized  over  the  appendix.  Slight  percus- 
sion caused  sharp  pain.  The  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  was  made. 
Two  hours  later  her  temperature  was  101°  F.,  pntse  120.  The 
gravity  of  the  disease  was  announced  to  the  family,  and  a  con- 
sultation was  called  and  an  immediate  operation  urged.  The 
consent  of  the  husband  could  not  be  gained  until  further  con- 
sultation could  be  had.  The  operation  of  hqiarotomy  was  per- 
formed by  the  speaker  at  midnight.  He  was  ably  assisted  by 
Dr.  McUurney,  Dr.  Milbank,  and  Dr.  Taylor.  The  patient  being 
etherized,  Lansenbuch's  incision,  six  inches  long,  was  made.  The 
parietal  perilonioum  was  finely  injected  but  no  adhesions  ex- 
isted. The  caicum  was  turned  out  and  the  appendix  fonnd,  bent 
at  an  acute  angle,  lying  behind  the  outer  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine. Tracing  it  up  as  far  as  the  finger  could  reach,  its  club- 
shaped  extremity  was  found  about  four  inches  distant.  In  the 
middle  of  the  appendix  could  be  felt  a  foreign  body  about  half 
an  inch  in  length.  Behind  this  the  tube  was  dilated  to  a  diame- 
ter of  three  fourths  of  an  inch.  At  the  point  of  greatest  disten- 
sion, where  the  walls  were  attenuated,  was  an  area  of  a  purplish 
liuc.  The  appenilix  was  tied  at  its  junction  with  the  intestine 
and  was  removed  entire.  Four  hours  after  the  operation  the  tem- 
perature was  100  5°,  pulse  180.  After  this  the  temperature  grad- 
ually rose  until  the  22d,  when  it  reached  103'8°,  with  the  pulse 
136.  As  there  was  some  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
the  patient  was  ordered  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  in 
divided  doses,  and  after  this  a  turpentine  enema.  A  movement 
of  the  bowels  was  followed  by  a  decline  in  the  temperature. 
Owing  to  some  disturbing  element  for  which  the  operation  was 
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not  responsible,  the  temperature  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  26lh 
to  101°,  but  declined  in  a  few  hours.  At  the  present  time,  six 
days  after  the  operation,  the  temperature  was  normal.  The 
drainage-tube  was  removed  in  forty-eight  hours  and  replaced 
by  a  few  strands  of  iodoform  gauze. 

The  speaker  tliought  that  these  two  cases  illustrated  in  a 
marked  manner  the  advantages  of  the  early  operation  and  the 
disastrous  effects  of  delay.  Occasionally  cases  might  be  met 
with  where  abscess  had  already  formed,  and  in  such  it  was  per- 
haps better  to  wait. 
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OBSTETRICS. 

By  ANDREW  P.  CURRIER,  M.  D. 
Methods  of  Craniotomy  (Donald,  Trans,  of  the  Obst.  Soc.  of  London, 
1888). — It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  such  operations  as  crani- 
otomy should  reach  the  highest  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
There  are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which  the  operation  is  indicated  even 
for  those  who  hold  the  most  advanced  views  in  regard  to  the  Csesarean 
section.     Such  indications  as  the  following  require  this  operation  : 

1.  Application  of  the  forceps  for  a  long  time  without  appreciable 
progress,  or  cases  of  version  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  extract  the 
head. 

2.  The  certainty  that  the  foetus  is  no  longer  living. 

3.  Such  a  condition  of  the  mother  that  the  Caisarean  operation 
would  almost  with  certainty  be  followed  by  death. 

4.  Certain  varieties  of  deformity  of  the  foetus. 

The  method  of  craniotomy  will  vary  according  as  there  is  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  of  pelvic  deformity.  In  the  latter  case  the  method 
which  is  to  be  preferred  will  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  efforts  which  have  already  been  made. 

If  the  forceps  has  been  used  unsuccessfully,  the  vertex  of  the  foetal 
head  should  be  perforated  and  the  forceps  then  used  as  a  tractor.  In 
the  higher  degrees  of  pelvic  deformity  the  method  will  consist,  first,  in 
podalic  version  and  extraction  of  the  body  ;  second,  in  perforation 
through  the  palatal  process  ;  third,  in  cephalotripsy  ;  fourth,  in  extrac- 
tion of  the  body  by  means  of  the  cephalotribe  or  by  traction  upon  the 
body  and  the  inferior  maxilla,  combined  with  pressure  above  the  pubes. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  are  : 

1.  The  base  of  the  cranium  is  more  effectually  destroyed. 

2.  The  head  is  firmly  fixed  during  perforation  and  destruction  of  the 
brain. 

3.  The  position  of  the  head  may  be  varied,  the  cephalotribe  being 
applied  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  adapt  the  smallest  diameter  of 
the  crushed  skull  to  the  proper  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

4.  The  head  having  been  crushed,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  exert  trac- 
tion upon  the  jaw  and  the  body  of  the  foetus,  combining  suprapubic 
pressure  therewith. 

In  the  discussion  upon  this  paper  Dr.  Champneys  remarked  that  the 
proportion  of  craniotomies  in  London  was  smaller  than  had  been  stated 
by  the  reader.  The  sphere  of  utility  of  the  forceps  had  been  enlarged 
since  the  introduction  of  Tarnier's  axis-traction  forceps.  As  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  cephalotribe,  it  was  generally  believed  that  compression  of 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  head  would  produce  dilatation  of  the 
antero-posterior  diameter.  The  speaker  did  not  believe  that  compen- 
satory dilatation  was  produced,  but  that  the  change  in  the  head  con- 
sisted in  its  vertical  prolongation  the  same  as  in  traction  by  the  crani- 
otomy forceps. 

Dr.  Galabin  agreed  with  the  reader  in  his  choice  of  the  cephalotribe 
after  craniotomy,  in  preference  to  any  other  form  of  extractor.  He  pre- 
ferred perforation  and  extraction  to  decapitation.  The  diameter  of  the 
head  could  be  diminished  to  the  extent  of  thirty-seven  millimetres,  which 
would  permit  extraction  through  any  pelvis. 


Dr.  Herman  thought  the  advantages  of  Tarnier's  forceps  had  been 
exaggerated.  The  mortality  from  craniotomy  did  not  exceed  that  from 
normal  parturition.  The  comparative  facility  of  cephalotripsy  and 
cranioclasty  depended  entirely  upon  the  experience  of  the  accoucheur. 
The  advantages  of  the  cephalotribe  do  not  compensate  for  the  dangers 
accompanying  version.  Perforation  should  always  be  through  the  oc- 
ciput. 

Dr.  Gervis  observed  that  the  advice  of  the  reader  to  perforate  the 
head  while  the  forceps  was  adjusted  and  then  to  use  it  as  a  tractor 
in  cases  in  which  the  pelvic  deformity  was  not  great  deserved  further 
trial.  He  did  not  think  that  version  was  an  extremely  diflBcult  opera- 
tion in  cases  of  narrow  pelvis. 

Dr.  Routh  remarked  that  in  those  cases  in  which  there  was  difficulty 
in  perforation  or  cephalotripsy.  in  breech  presentations  a  method  coidd 
be  adopted  which  he  had  seen  tried  in  Vienna.  It  consisted  in  decapi- 
tation with  large  curved  scissors,  after  which  craniotomy  or  cephalo- 
tripsy could  be  readily  performed. 

Dr.  Horrocks  had  found  the  cephalotribe  satisfactory  in  all  suitable 
cases,  and  never  had  recourse  to  the  cranioclast. 

Dr.  Griffith  had  found  it  convenient  after  perforation  to  use  a  strong 
cranioclast.  Traction  and  rotation  were  then  slowly  performed  and  the 
base  of  the  skull  was  crushed,  as  could  not  be  done  with  the  cephalo- 
tribe. After  this  operation  extraction  could  easily  be  accomplished 
without  injury  to  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother. 

The  Duration  of  Pregnancy  and  the  Epoch  of  Conception  (Olshausen, 
Trans,  of  the  Berlin  Obst.  and  Gyn.  Soc,  18*8).— The  new  German  Civil 
Code,  in  its  articles  1467  and  1572,  contains  references  to  the  epoch  of 
conception  which  are  of  much  importance  to  the  physician  and  obstetri- 
cian. By  "  epoch  of  conception  "  is  understood  among  jurists  that 
which  among  physicians  is  termed  "  duration  of  pregnancy."  The  arti- 
cles in  question  determine  this  period  for  living  children,  whether 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  between  180  and  300  days,  both  inclusive.  A 
child  born  in  matrimony  is  always  to  be  considered  legitimate  unless 
the  husband  denies  that  there  has  been  cohabitation  during  the  period 
of  pregnancy  limited  as  above.  No  express  statement  is  made  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term  living-bom  child,  but  forensic  medicine  usually 
understands  by  that  term  a  foetus  which  has  breathed  before  parturi- 
tion was  completed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  foetuses  born  180  days 
after  conception  are  susceptible  of  respiration,  but  so  are  those  which 
have  lived  only  170  or  160  days,  and  they  may  even  breathe  for  hours ; 
hence  the  limit  of  180  days  would  seem  to  be  too  large.  Another  im- 
portant question  to  decide  is  that  which  concerns  vitality,  and  opinions 
upon  that  point  are  very  divergent.  If  vitality  means  capacity  for 
continued  existence,  the  period  of  180  days  would  be  too  short.  Only 
those  which  have  reached  the  age  of  189  to  196  days  are,  as  a  rule, 
capable  of  continued  existence;  the  27-week3  foetus,  according  to  Ahl- 
feld,  having  a  weight  of  1,142  grammes  and  a  length  of  363  centime- 
tres, the  28-weeks  foetus  a  weight  of  1,635  grammes  and  a  length  of 
40'4  centimetres.  The  limit  of  300  days  is  less  exact  than  the  other 
extreme,  180  days,  for  all  obstetricians  admit  that  there  have  been 
pregnancies  lasting  310  to  320  days.  Olshausen  had  a  case  in  which 
pregnancy  lasted  324  days,  the  foetus  when  born  weighing  3,225 
grammes  and  measuring  60  centimetres  in  length  and  41  centimetres 
as  to  the  circumference  of  his  head.  Winckel  thinks  that  pregnancy 
extends  to  300  days  in  6'8  per  cent,  of  cases.  Hohl  thinks  it  may 
extend  to  321  or  336  days.  Matthews  Duncan  reports  one  pregnancy 
of  325  days'  duration,  and  Kriiche  another  of  330  days.  In  animals 
also  a  similar  irregularity  has  been  observed  ;  in  cows,  for  example, 
with  which  the  normal  period  is  280  days,  as  in  women,  it  not  infre- 
quently extends  to  321  days.  In  extra-uterine  pregnancy  it  has  been 
observed  without  doubt  that  the  foetus  may  remain  alive  for  weeks 
after  the  termination  of  the  normal  period.  Olshausen  therefore  sug- 
gests the  following  propositions : 

1.  If  respiration  is  to  be  considered  the  evidence  of  a  living  child, 
the  limits  for  that  function  should  be  fixed  at  16U  to  165  days. 

2.  If  the  question  concerns  vitality  rather  than  mere  respiration, 
the  limit  should  be  fixed  at  195  days. 

3.  The  extreme  of  300  days  should  be  extended  to  320  or  326. 
For  widows  the  period  of  320  days  may  be  established  as  a  maximum 
period  to  cstabhsh  legitimacy. 
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The  Complication  of  Pregnancy  by  Fibromata  (Phillips,  Prog.  Gin., 
May  10, 1889).— The  following  conclusions  were  reached  from  the  study 
of  this  subject : 

1.  During  pregnancy  the  presence  of  fibromata  may  cause  abor- 
tion, for  a  tumor  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus  is  obnoxious  to  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  organ. 

2.  Or  they  may  cause  local  peritonitis  with  adhesions  to  the  intes- 
tines, rectum,  etc.,  and  the  pain  may  be  so  severe  that  interference 
may  be  required  at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy. 

3.  A  tumor  may  obstruct  the  pelvic  canal  and  necessitate  the  per- 
formance of  the  Cesarean  or  Porro  operation. 

4.  They  may  be  the  cause  of  abnormal  foetal  presentation,  the  result 
being  the  death  of  the  foetus. 

5.  The  placenta  may  become  adherent  to  the  tumor  and  require 
artificial  extraction.  Placenta  prajvia  is  a  common  accompaniment  of 
uterine  fibromata. 

6.  Uterine  contraction  may  be  rendered  more  or  less  ineffectual  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  the  tumor,  and  involution  be  retarded. 

7.  Morbid  softeniug  and  disintegration  may  occur  before  or  after 
labor,  and  may  result  in  peritonitis  with  all  its  consequences.  Torsion 
of  the  pedicle  with  subsequent  gangrene  of  the  tumor  have  been  ob- 
served. 

The  different  results  which  were  possible  according  as  the  tumor 
occupied  the  superior  or  inferior  segment  of  the  uterus  or  the  cervix 
were  studied ;  also  the  results  of  various  operations  which  had  been 
performed  either  before  viability,  or  during  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy, 
or  during  labor. 

Tbe  Use  of  Aneesthetics  in  Natural  Labor  (Charpentier,  Bull,  et 
m6m.  de  la  soc.  obst.  de  Paris,  1889,  No.  5). — Obstetric  anesthesia  is 
quite  different  from  surgical  anaesthesia,  the  latter  being  indicated  for 
all  obstetrical  operations.  Obstetric  anicsthesia  may  be  general  or 
local.  For  the  former  are  used  ether,  chloroform,  chloral,  and  a  va- 
riety of  mixtures,  including  the  bromide  of  ethyl  and  the  protoxide  of 
nitrogen.  Chloral  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  general  anaesthetic  in 
the  same  sense  as  ether  and  chloroform.  An  injection  of  three  or  four 
grammes  of  chloral  in  solution  given  during  the  period  of  dilatation, 
and  repeated  perhaps  in  four  or  five  hours,  will  often  prove  of  the 
greatest  benefit  and  comfort  to  the  patient,  regulating  the  pains,  mod- 
erating the  suffering  of  the  patient,  and  abbreviating  the  duration  of 
labor.  In  the  latter  part  of  labor  chloral  is  less  useful  than  chloro- 
form, this  substance  being  now  almost  universally  used  in  parturition. 
When  it  is  employed  only  in  the  first  stage  of  anaesthesia  no  particular 
influence  is  exerted  upon  the  contractions.  If  it  is  pushed  to  the  sec- 
ond stage  the  contractions  are  retarded,  but  soon  resume  their  normal 
rhythm.  In  the  third  stage  of  chloroform  anaesthesia  the  contractions 
are  diminished,  or  may  cease  altogether.  This  is  a  stage  of  danger,  for 
not  only  the  uterus  but  the  heart  and  other  muscular  organs  may  be 
paralyzed.  The  faHus  experiences  very  little  of  the  effect  of  the  chlo- 
roform. The  author's  experience  is  summed  up  in  the  following  propo- 
sitions : 

1.  Chloroform  given  in  small  doses  produces  a  condition  of  physical 
and  moral  calm  in  the  patient. 

2.  If  the  inhalations  are  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time,  the  re- 
sult will  \isually  be  an  attenuation  of  the  uterine  pain.  The  percep- 
tions of  the  patient  become  less  keen  and  the  uterine  contractions  are 
slower. 

8.  If  the  i)eriod  of  complete  amesthesia  is  reached  with  analgesia 
there  is  surgical  and  not  obstetrical  amesthesia. 

4.  In  some  cases  chloroform  excites  instead  of  calming,  and  in  such 
cases  its  use  should  be  discontinued. 

5.  In  some  cases  chloroform  has  unquestionably  diminished  the  re- 
tractability  of  the  uterus,  and  has  thus  been  the  cause  of  more  or  less 
severe  hicmorrhago  after  labor. 

0.   ('hloroform  has  no  action  upon  the  foetus. 

7.  Cliloriiform  given  during  the  period  of  expulsion  has  a  less  de- 
cided effect  upon  the  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the 
resistance  of  the  perinffium  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  sensation 
of  pain  at  that  i)eriod  is  not  entirely  abolished,  the  contractions  are 
freiiuent,  and  Charpentier  has  failed  to  notice  that  which  has  been 
called  by  Canii)bcll  dissociation  of  the  sensations  of  touch  and  pain. 


Chloroform  is  especially  indicated — 

1.  In  primiparae  who  are  nervous  and  excitable,  and  in  whom  the 
pain  may  even  cause  delirium  ;  also  in  those  with  whom  the  labor  is 
greatly  prolonged,  thus  becoming  a  source  of  danger. 

2.  In  all  cases  in  which  there  is  spasm,  contraction,  or  rigidity  of 
the  neck  or  body  of  the  uterus.  Contra-indications  are  the  absence  of 
severe  suffering,  the  existence  of  placenta  pncvia,  general  prostration, 
disease  of  the  circulatory  or  respiratory  organs,  cerebral  disease,  alco- 
holism, etc. 

During  the  period  of  dilatation  chloroform  is  most  required,  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  obstetric  anaesthesia,  as  a  rule.  It  sometimes 
gives  rise  to  nausea,  vomiting,  headache,  and  various  nervous  troubles. 
Haemorrhage  is  not  likely  to  result  unless  the  anaesthesia  is  profound. 
Chloroform  can  not  cause  convulsions ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  means  for  relieving  them.  It  may  also  be  useful  in  warding  off 
puerperal  mania  from  those  patients  in  whom  the  intense  pain  of  par- 
turition might  lead  to  such  a  result.  Dutertre  has  found  reports  of 
forty  cases  of  sudden  death  during  labor  attributable  to  chloroform, 
but  of  that  number  thirteen  should  be  eliminated  as  irrelevant.  Of  the 
others,  some  had  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease,  some  suffered  from  al- 
coholism, and  in  others  the  narcosis  was  too  profound.  A  first  condi- 
tion in  the  use  of  chloroform  is  that  it  be  chemically  pure ;  death  from 
respiratory  syncope  may  follow  the  use  of  an  impure  article.  Smal 
quantities  should  be  given,  the  patient  being  in  the  horizontal  position, 
and  there  should  be  an  interval  between  successive  inhalations. 

Subcutaneous  injections  of  antipyrine,  twenty-five  centigrammes  at 
a  dose,  have  been  used  in  a  number  of  cases  to  produce  obstetric  anaes- 
thesia. Chiari  and  Gueniot  report  good  results  from  its  use.  Various 
mixtures  have  been  suggested,  in  most  of  which  ether,  chloroform,  or 
chloral  is  an  element.  Doleris  has  advised  the  local  use  of  a  five-per- 
cent, solution  of  cocaine  muriate  to  mitigate  the  pain  of  labor,  but  the 
author  expresses  his  views  upon  the  subject  as  follows: 

1. "Nothing  can  be  applied  to  relieve  the  pain  caused  by  the  disten- 
sion of  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  which  causes  the  pain  felt  dur- 
ing the  contractions. 

2.  Applications  of  cocaine  may  give  relief  if  they  reach  the  nerve 
endings  of  the  supravaginal  and  infravaginal  portions  of  the  cervix  and 
the  nerves  of  the  vagina.    Thus  the  pain  of  dilatation  may  be  modified. 

3.  For  the  pain  produced  by  compression  of  the  nerve  trunks  of  the 
pelvis  no  local  application  will  avail. 

4.  The  pain  in  the  vulva  and  vaginal  mucous  membrane  during  ex- 
pulsion may  be  somewhat  modified  by  local  applications. 

As  to  the  value  of  hypnotism  in  parturition  it  must  have  a  limited 
range.  Of  thirteen  cases  in  which  it  was  tried,  it  was  successful  in 
only  four,  the  patients  all  being  of  a  hysterical  temperament. 

The  Causes  and  Treatment  of  the  so-called  TTncontroUable  Vomiting 
of  Pregnancy  (Gueniot,  Cconcours  med.,  Sept.  2.S,  1889). — The  author 
thinks  it  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  any  one  method  of  treatment  or 
medicinal  agent  can  be  of  service  in  all  cases  of  the  vomiting  of  preg- 
nancy. The  so-called  uncontrollable  vomiting  may  arise  from  various 
causes,  and  three  organs  or  apparatuses  concur  in  its  production. 
These  organs  are  the  uterus,  the  point  of  departure  of  the  troubles 
which  involve  the  other  organs ;  the  nervous  system,  both  spinal  and 
ganglionic,  which  by  means  of  its  reflex  power  transmits  to  a  distance 
the  troubles  which  start  from  the  uterus ;  and  the  stomach,  which  suffers 
from  the  action  of  the  uterine  stimulus.  In  order  to  treat  this  form  of 
vomiting  with  a  success  which  shall  be  almost  uniformly  good,  one 
must  resort  to  a  complex  treatment  which  is  addressed  simultaneously 
to  the  three  sources  of  the  disease. 

There  are  three  fundamental  indications  to  be  satisfied : 

1.  The  morbid  or  abnormal  excitement  of  the  uterus  must  be 
allayed  by  remedying  the  different  pathological  conditions  which  pro- 
duce it.  Various  means  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  including  the 
use  of  belladonna,  cocaine,  morphine,  vaginal  injections  or  appropriate 
topical  applications,  the  Gariel  pessary,  elevation  of  the  pelvis  with  in- 
clination of  the  body,  cauterizations,  and  artificial  dilatation  of  the 
cervix. 

2.  The  activity  of  the  reflex  transmissions  must  be  diminished  or 
suppressed  by  the  use  of  bromo-chloral,  by  chilling  of  the  spinal  region, 
by  moral  influences,  etc. 
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3.  The  intolerance  of  the  stomach  must  be  treated  by  calming  its 
erethism  and  relieving  its  different  disorders  by  careful  diet,  by  absti- 
nence from  all  acid  drinks,  by  the  use  of  alkaline  water  with  small 
quantities  of  ice,  by  a  flying  blister  at  the  epjgastnum,  and  by  suitable 
laxatives.  The  stomach  must  be  relieved  from  work  as  far  as  possible, 
and  medicaments  must  be  introduced  per  rectum  or  subcutaneously  as 
far  as  possible. 

Puerperal  Infection  (Vidal,  Prog.  Gin.,  July  25,  1889).— The  con- 
clusion of  the  author  after  an  extensive  series  of  investigations  is 
that,  in  general,  infectious  accidents,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  of  pu- 
erperal origin  are  due  to  a  common  micro-organism — the  Streptomccux 
pyogerxs.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  suppurative  and  pseudo-membranous 
forms  of  puerperal  disease,  the  septica?mic  form  which  is  without 
visible  lesion,  and  of  phleipnus'm  aUia  dolens.  All  these  varieties  and 
forms  of  infection  are  due  not  only  to  such  factors  as  the  quantity  of 
the  infecting  germs  and  the  soil  upon  which  they  are  developed,  but 
upon  the  virulence  of  the  germs,  which  varies  under  different  con- 
ditions. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  various  forms  of  micro- 
organisms may  be  found  in  the  uterus  after  parturition,  only  the  strep- 
tococcus will  infiltrate  the  uterine  walls,  and  then  only  when  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cavity  has  been  broken  or  eroded.  The  microbe  is 
developed  in  the  lymphatics  and  veins  of  the  uterus  perhaps  without 
the  escape  of  a  drop  of  pus,  but  it  will  cause  suppuration  in  the  joints, 
muscles,  or  serous  membranes.  A  study  of  the  suppurative  foim  of 
puerperal  fever  shows,  in  many  cases,  that  infections  in  which  there  is 
locally  only  a  small  quantity  of  pus  may  be  generalized  throughout  the 
entire  body,  bacteriological  examination  revealing  the  streptococcus  in 
all  the  viscera  with  more  or  less  severe  non-suppurative  diseases  as  a 
result.  Among  such  diseases  may  be  mentioned  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  liver,  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  aud  epithelial  pneu- 
monia.  Thus  an  explanation  is  given  why  certain  infectious  diseases 
localized  in  the  pelvis  may  be  cured,  and  others  with  similar  phenomena 
are  fatal.  The  author  also  shows  that  pyiemic  abscesses  are  not  always 
due  to  uterine  or  circumuterine  phlebitis,  as  the  old  theory  taught. 
Microbes  transported  liy  the  blood  may  act  as  foci  of  suppuration,  frag- 
ments of  blood  thrombus  serving  as  a  vehicle  by  which  they  are  car- 
ried. In  chronic  purulent  infection,  after  a  certain  time,  the  microlies 
remain  encysted  in  the  pus  of  the  abscesses,  they  are  no  longer  found 
in  the  blood  or  in  the  organs,  and  the  infection  becomes  localized 
again.  These  facts  are  related  to  those  which  have  been  observed  in 
purulent  pleurisy  of  puerperal  origin.  The  latter  disease  presents  dif- 
ferent conditions  ;  it  may  be  unperceived  in  the  midst  of  other  suppura- 
tions  which  accompany  it,  or  the  pus  may  be  localized,  from  the  begin- 
ning, exclusively  in  the  pleural  cavity,  death  quickly  supervening.  In 
other  cases  it  may  be  late  in  its  appearance,  persisting  after  the  general 
infection  has  disappeared,  and  the  virulence  of  the  microbes  may  b3 
very  slight.  Puncture  of  the  cliest  in  such  eases,  and  evacuation  of  the 
pus,  may  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  In  pure  non-suppurative  sep- 
ticaemia and  in  the  pseudo-membranous  form  the  same  streptococcus 
was  shown  to  be  the  causative  factor.  These  demonstrations  have  also 
proved  that  puerperal  phUffmasia  alba  tlolens  is  of  infectious  origin,  the 
cause  being  an  inflammation  of  the  vein  which  is  due  to  a  deposit  of 
streptococci  upon  its  endothelium,  the  microbes  having  been  brought  by 
the  blood.  The  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein  is  followed  by  the 
formation  of  a  thrombus.  Pathological  anatomy  and  microbiology  are 
thus  in  accord  with  clinical  observation  in  demonstrating  that  between 
the  milder  forms  of  phlegmojiia  alba  dolens  and  the  severer  forms  of 
suppurative  phlebitis  there  is  no  difference  save  th.at  of  degree,  the 
lesion  being  the  same  in  each  case  and  the  cause  identical.  The  final 
conclusion  of  Vidal's  work  with  reference  to  the  relations  cliuiially 
established  between  erysipelas  and  puerperal  infection  is  that  the 
streptococcus  derived  from  the  discharges  of  a  woman  who  has 
been  attacked  with  puerperal  Infection  may  produce  erysipehis  the 
same  as  if  the  streptococcus  were  obtained  from  erysipelatous  tissue 
itself. 

Cephalotribe,  Basiotribe,  and  Cranioclast  (Lauro,  Nouv.  arch,  d'obst. 
et  de  gyn.,  l.SSii). — A  series  of  clinical  and  experimental  studies  has 
been  made  liy  the  author  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  the  instru- 
ments referred  to.  The  fenestrated  cephalotribe  is  considered  the 
most  efficient  form  of  that  instrument,  while  the  cranioclast  of  Auvard 


and  the  basiotribe  of  Tarnier  are  preferred  when  such  instruments  are 
required. 

From  an  experimental  point  of  view  in  normal  cases,  all  these  in- 
struments are  capable  of  crushing  the  skull.  If  the  base  of  the  skull 
is  inclined,  the  cephalotribe  is  preferable.  The  basiotribe  is  efficient 
in  crushing  the  base,  and  will  favor  rotation.  The  cranioclast  does  not 
favor  rotation,  but  the  crushing  force  which  it  exerts  is  in  some  cases 
superior  to  that  of  the  other  instruments.  The  basiotribe  and  cranio- 
clast are  better  than  the  cephalotribe,  since  they  admit  of  more  trac- 
tion force,  are  easier  of  application,  and  have  a  better  grip  upon  the 
head.  For  the  author  the  operative  work  in  the  application  of  the 
cephalotribe  and  cranioclast  is  easier  than  with  the  basiotribe,  and  he 
has  found  the  latter  instrument  the  more  dangerous,  as  its  central  per- 
forating branch  may  perforate  the  uterus.  The  basiotribe  and  cranio- 
clast have  less  regard  to  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  diame- 
ters of  the  head  and  the  pelvis.  The  traction  force  varies  greatly  with 
the  different  instruments,  eighteen  kilogrammes  representing  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  cephalotribe,  twenty  the  basiotribe,  and  thirty-eight  the 
cranioclast.  The  most  important  point  is  as  to  the  degree  of  pelvic 
contraction  in  which  these  instruments  are  indicated,  and  Lauro's  ex- 
periments showed  that  the  cephalotribe  and  cranioclast  would  act  effi- 
ciently and  without  apparent  contusion  in  diameters  of  forty-five  milli- 
metres, while  the  basiotribe  required  a  diameter  of  at  least  fifty-five 
millimetres. 

From  the  clinical  standpoint  the  author's  studies  have  demonstrated 
that  with  the  cephalotribe  we  can  operate  in  diameters  of  sixty  or  even 
fifty  millimetres,  while  with  the  cranioclast  we  must  have  diameters  of 
sixty  or  even  seventy  millimetres.  The  cephalotribe  is  not  the  ideal 
instrument  for  embryotomy,  but  neither  is  the  cranioclast  nor  the  basio- 
tribe. A  perfected  cephalotribe  will  probably  answer  all  the  necessaiy 
requirements  for  grasping  and  traction. 

Exlra-uterine  Pregnancy  (Lopez,  Prog.  Gin.,  June  25,  1889). — The 
following  are  the  author's  conclusions: 

1.  The  physician  should  know  how,  whence,  and  when  fecundation 
is  effected. 

2.  One  should  recognize  in  extra-uterine  pregnancy  the  existence  of 
the  life  of  the  foetus  the  same  as  in  normal  uterine  pregnancy. 

3.  The  only  forms  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  are  abdominal  and 
tubal. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  termination  of  embryonal  development, 
whether  in  extra-uterine  pregnancy  or  in  uterine  pregnancy  in  which 
there  has  been  rupture  of  the  uterus  and  fall  of  the  fo?tus  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  with  unruptured  membranes,  if  such  pregnancy  has 
continued  to  term,  extraction  should  be  performed  by  the  appropriate 
operation. 

5.  If  the  foetus  has  died,  whether  in  cases  of  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy or  in  those  in  which  there  has  been  rupture  of  the  uterus  and 
fall  of  the  foetus  and  membranes  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  an  appro- 
priate operation  for  extraction  should  be  performed. 

6.  No  interference  should  be  attempted  as  long  as  the  foetus  is  liv- 
ing unless  eight  inonths  have  passeil  since  conception. 

Treatment  of  Post-partum  Haemorrhage  by  Intra-uterine  Compres- 
sion of  the  Aorta  (.Sejournet,  Ann.  de  Gyn.,  October,  1888). — The  meth- 
ods employed  to  check  post-partum  hiemorrhage  are  divided  into  two 
classes  by  the  author;  1st,  internal  haemostatic  processes — that  is,  the 
use  of  drugs  ;  2d,  external  or  obstetrical  processes.  The  first  class  of 
methods,  which  may  be  represented  by  ergot,  is  considered  inefficient  in 
case  of  pressing  and  threatening  danger.  The  external  methods  are  di- 
vided into  extrauterine  and  intra-uterine  varieties.  Extra-uterine  meth- 
ods are  the  ones  which  are  generally  used,  and  include  the  use  of  cold  ap- 
plications to  the  abdomen,  ventral  compression  by  the  bandage,  pressure 
upon  the  uterus  with  the  hand,  abdominal  compression  of  the  aorta, 
and  galvanism.  The  intra-uterine  methods  include  the  introduction  into 
the  uterine  cavity  of  ice,  lemon-juice,  vinegar,  solutions  of  iodine,  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  or  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  40°  to  50'  C.  The 
intra-uterine  tampon  has  also  been  advised.  All  these  means  are  useful 
but  inefficient,  for  they  presuppose  materials,  assistants,  and  apparatus 
which  may  not  be  at  hand  when  the  emergency  arises.  The  method 
which  is  advocated  is  intra-uterine  compression  of  the  aorta.  The  right 
hand,  having  been  carefully  disinfected  with  sublimate,  is  to  be  passed 
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into  the  uterine  cavity,  and  the  aorta,  wliich  uan  readily  be  found,  is  to 
1)0  oonipres.sed  against  the  vertebral  column,  compression  being  required 
for  only  a  few  seconds,  when  the  flow  will  be  arrested.  This  method 
has  been  practiced  with  success  in  a  number  of  cases  by  the  author, 
and  by  Budiper,  of  TUbingen,  who  described  it  ten  years  or  more  ago, 
in  twenty  cases.  The  method  has  also  been  described  by  Boer  and  by 
Jacquemin  and  disapproved  by  both.  Objections  which  have  been  made 
are  that  the  uterine  h:cmorrliage  at  such  a  time  is  rather  venous  than 
arterial,  also  that  the  compression  docs  not  affect  the  uterine  and  ova- 
rian arteries.  In  spite  of  theoretical  objections,  the  method  may  jirove 
serviceable  in  an  emergency. 


^isrell  anp. 


Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  narucd,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  abstract  of  sanitary  reports  received  by  him  during  the 
week  ending  January  31st : 
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New  York,  N.Y 

Jan.  36. 
Jan.  35. 
Jan.  4. 
Jan.  18. 
Jan.  2S. 
Jan.  25. 
Jan. 18. 
Jan.  25. 
Jan.  2.5. 
Jan.  18. 
Jan.  25. 
Jan, la. 
Jan.  18. 
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Jan.  18. 
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*  Fourteen  of  these  were  from  drowning  in  a  caisson  nsed  in  bridge-building. 

Boxing  the  Ears  and  its  Besults. — "  We  would  fain  hope  that,  in 
delerenee  to  ri'pcuted  wurniiigs  Ifoiii  various  quarters,  the  injurious 
practice  of  boxing  the  cars,  once  comiiKm  in  schools,  is  fast  and  surely 
becoming  obsolete.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  this  desirable  end  has 
yet  been  realized.  Certainly  the  recent  observations  of  Mr.  W.  II.  ]{. 
Stewart  do  not  give  color  to  any  such  view.  In  apamjihlet  on  'Boxim; 
the  Kars  and  its  Kesults,'  lately  published,  and  illustrated  by  appropriate 
cases,  he  briefly  summarizes  his  own  experience  in  the  matter.  lie  re 
minds  us  that,  notwithstanding  the  toughness  of  the  aiu'al  drumhciid 
its  tense  expanse  will  rupture  only  too  readily  under  the  sudden  impact 


of  air  driven  inward  along  the  meatus,  as  it  i.s  in  the  act  of  cuffing ;  and 
he  shows  that  in  one  instance  at  least  this  injury  resulted  from  a  very 
slight  though  sudden  blow.  (iiven  early  and  skilled  attention,  the 
wound  may  heal  very  kindly,  but  if  the  beginning  of  mischief  be  over- 
looked, as  it  often  has  been,  further  signs  of  inflammation  soon  follow, 
and  a  deaf  and  suppurating  tympanum  is  the  usual  result.  There  is 
practical  wisdom  in  the  statement  that  this  consequence  most  readily 
follows  in  the  case  of  the  poorly  developed  and  underfed  children  who 
abound  in  every  board  school.  In  them  an  earache  would  probably  re- 
ceive no  very  strict  attention,  and  disease  might  for  a  time  work  havoc 
unimpeded.  Where  chronic  suppuration  exists  already,  and  it  is  only 
too  common,  a  random  knock  on  the  ear  may  result,  as  in  a  case  related 
in  the  Lancet  in  a  fresh  otitis,  with  fatal  brain  complications.  School- 
masters and  others,  who  may  at  times  be  tempted  to  apply  the  correct- 
ing hand  somewhat  too  carelessly,  might  read  the  few  pages  of  this 
little  work  with  eipial  interest  and  advantage.  The  close  connection 
between  ear  and  brain  should  never  be  forgotten,  and  the  reflection 
that  injury  to  the  former  organ  most  easily  terminates  in  total  deaf- 
ness, and  in  suppuration  which  may  any  day  take  a  fatal  course,  should 
assist  in  the  preservation  of  a  sometimes  difficult  patience." — Lancet. 


To  Contribators  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  all  whopurpoae 
favoring  tis  with  coinmuKuations  u  respectfully  called  to  the  folloic- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  inlcndal  for  pubhcafton  under  the  head  of  "  ortffinal 
contributioris  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  xuch  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal,  a  similar  manimcript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  lime  the  article  ts  sent  to  us ;  (;?)  acctpted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagemetits  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  spccijicd  issue  ;  {3}  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  tnterest  to  the  medical  profemion 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  cotttain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  ..Vo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents ashing  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  uniier  what  number  the  attswer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  parlicidar  cases  or  recotnmend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  teeping  «a  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet' 
ings  will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  sliould  be  marled.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profcision  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  inhreit 
to  our  readers  will  be  con.-iidcrcd  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  .tubitance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addrrssetl  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

Alt  eommunication.i  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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FIXATION   AND   TRACTION 

IN   THE    TREATMENT    OF   HIP   DISEASE.* 

By  JOHN  RIDLON,  M.  D., 

ASSISTANT  SUBGEON  AT  THE  TANDEBBILT  CLINIC,   NEW  YORK. 

That  there  may  be  no  question  as  to  the  principles 
which  govern  ray  treatment,  let  me  state  them  before  com- 
mencing with  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  hand.  1 
believe,  then,  that  inflammation  in  and  about  the  hip 
joint  should,  in  a  general  way,  be  governed  by  the  same 
principles  of  treatment  that  govern  the  treatment  of  in- 
flammation of  like  character  affecting  like  tissues  located 
elsewhere.  I  believe  that  physiological  rest  of  the  in- 
flamed structures  should  be  the  chief  end  and  aim  of 
our  treatment.  By  physiological  rest  I  mean  relief  from 
the  performance  of  the  normal  functions.  The  functions  of 
the  hip  joint  are  motion  and  the  sustaining  of  weight. 
Therefore,  as  applied  to  the  hip  joint,  rest  is  relief  from 
motion  and  the  sustaining  of  weight.  Involuntary  muscu- 
lar spasm  may  give  pressure  in  the  same  way  as  does  super- 
imposed weight.  The  problem,  then,  would  seem  to  be,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  immobilize  the  joint  so  long  as 
any  inflammation  remains,  to  remove  the  superincumbent 
weight  until  convalescence  is  well  established,  and  to  coun- 
teract the  muscular  spasm  so  long  as  that  spasm  is  in  any 
way  harmful. 

To  immobilize  the  hip  joint  I  have  used  plaster  of  Paris 
(applied  from  the  ankle  to  the  axilla  on  the  affected  side), 
weight  and  pulley  after  the  manner  of  Howard  Marsh, 
Thomas's  splint,  plaster  of  Paris  applied  to  both  legs  from 
the  ankles  to  the  axillse,  and  the  old  Taylor  hip-splint,  sup- 
plemented by  my  thoracic  attachment.  Bradford's  frame, 
the  wire  cuirass,  and  Phelps's  portable  bed  I  have  not  used, 
as  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have,  except  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, any  special  advantage  over  the  double  plaster 
splint  and  the  double  Thomas  splint.  As  to  which  form  of 
the  above-mentioned  appliances  is  to  be  chosen,  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  and  the  materials  at  hand  should  decide. 
To  remove  the  superincumbent  weight  I  have  placed  the 
patient  in  the  recumbent  position  (not,  however,  necessarily 
confining  him  to  bed),  on  a  high  patten  with  axillary 
crutches,  and  on  a  long  extension  splint.  The  most  effect- 
ive is  obviously  the  horizontal  position ;  next  to  this 
stands  the  high  patten  (four  to  six  inches)  with  crutches  ; 
while  the  most  convenient  is  the  long  extension  splint.  To 
counteract  the  involuntary  muscular  spasm,  I  have  used 
traction  by  weight  and  by  splint,  both  in  the  line  of  the 
axis  of  the  shaft  and  of  the  neck  of  the  femur ;  and  I  have 
used  the  various  forms  of  immobilization  above  mentioned. 

It  is  asserted  on  good  authority  that  fixation  alone  will, 
and  that  fixation  alone  will  not,  relieve  the  muscular  spasm ; 
that  fixation  will,  and  fixation  will  not,  induce  ankylosis  ; 
that  traction  alone  will,  and  that  traction  alone  will  not,  rc- 


*  Read  before  the  American  OithopEedic  Association  at  its  third 
annual  meeting,  Boston,  September  18,  1889. 


lieve  the  muscular  spasm  ;  that  traction  will  relieve  the  pain, 
and  that  traction  will  cause  pain  ;  that  traction  will  cer- 
tainly destroy  the  joint,  and  that  without  traction  the  joint 
will  certainly  be  destroyed.  That  these  opposing  views  can 
be  held  and  practiced  by  the  most  competent  observers,  and 
that,  as  it  appears  to  me,  they  are  in  certain  cases  all  well 
founded,  shows  how  futile  it  is  to  pursue  any  routine  treat- 
ment in  every  case  of  hip  disease  and  expect  to  get  the  best 
possible  results. 

In  considering  the  question  from  the  standpoint  as- 
signed to  me  by  our  secretary — namely,  fixation  and  traction 
— I  would  not  be  understood  as  discussing  it  in  the  sense  of 
fixation  versus  traction,  for  under  certain  circumstances 
traction,  inelastic  and  uninterrupted  becomes  a  part  of  fixa- 
tion ;  but  rather  would  I  be  understood  as  discussing  it  in 
the  sense  of  fixation  versus  the  portative  traction  hip-splint 
when  used  during  locomotion. 

Traction  with  the  patient  recumbent  had  been  used  for 
a  very  long  time  before  the  idea  of  portative  traction  was 
conceived ;  it  has  been  since  that  time  in  constant  use  by 
those  who  scouted  the  idea  of  portative  traction  and  looked 
upon  "  motion  without  friction  "  as  a  mechanical  absurdity. 
Traction  with  the  patient  recumbent  is  still  used  by  the 
majority  of  the  profession,  and  in  certain  stages  of  certain 
cases  it  does  undoubtedly  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  in 
relieving  pain  due  to  involuntary  muscular  spasm.  But  the 
traction  must  be  constant  and  uninterrupted,  and  in  the  line 
of  the  deformity ;  it  must  be  combined  with  apparatus 
which  prevents  voluntary  movements  at  the  joint,  and  with 
the  patient  recumbent  in  bed,  on  a  portable  bed,  frame, 
stretcher-bed,  or  some  similar  device.  Traction  thus  ap- 
plied is  quite  a  different  thing  from  traction  applied  by  a 
portative  traction  splint  while  the  patient  is  permitted  to 
walk  about.  When  a  patient  wearing  the  portative  trac- 
tion splint  in  walking  lifts  the  affected  leg,  traction  is  made 
upon  that  leg  to  the  extent  of  from  five  to  eight  pounds 
plus  the  weight  of  the  splint,  some  five  to  seven  pounds 
more;  when  the  weight  is  borne  upon  the  splint,  in  the 
process  of  lifting  the  well  leg,  no  traction  whatever  is  ex- 
erted and  the  femur  is  forced  upward  by  the  involuntary 
spasm  of  the  muscles,  so  long  as  that  spasm  remains  present. 
Moreover,  as  that  muscular  spasm  is  the  first  symptom  to 
appear  and  the  last  to  disappear,  it  should  be  evident  that 
in  walking  with  the  portative  traction  splint  applied  the  dis- 
eased head  of  the  femur  is  pushed  into  the  diseased  ace- 
tabulum, and  then  pulled  out  again,  three  thousand  times  an 
hour  during  all  the  long  hours  of  the  day,  of  the  months 
and  years  of  this  most  protracted  disease. 

The  portative  traction  hip-splint  was  devised  by  one 
who  believed  that  motion  at  the  joint  was  desirable,  and 
v^hen  used  to  exert  traction  during  locomotion  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  does  increase  the  vertical  motion,  even  be- 
yond that  obtainable  in  a  healthy  joint.  But  with  the 
question  of  motion  in  the  treatment  of  hip  disease  I  have 
nothing  to  do;  that  has  been  assigned  to  another.  Only 
in  passing  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
although  the  advocates  of  "motion  without  friction  "  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  "portative  traction  hip-splint" 
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have  been  with  us  for  over  thirty  years,  they  have  not  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  treatment.  Until  they  do  this  a 
serious  discussion  of  the  value  of  motion  does  not  seem  to 
be  called  for.  As  to  the  importance  of  removing  the  super- 
incumbent weight  from  the  diseased  member,  I  think  we 
are  all  agreed,  although  we  may  differ  as  to  how  it  should 
be  accomplished.  The  only  point  of  interest  would  seem 
to  be  as  to  when  a  patient  should  and  when  he  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  recumbent  posture.  My  own  feeling  is 
that,  so  long  as  the  general  health  remains  good,  so  long  as 
pain  continues,  and  so  long  as  involuntary  muscular  spasm 
is  increased  by  locomotion,  the  patient  should  be  confined 
to  the  horizontal  position.  I  admit  that  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  save  life  than  to  give  a  perfect  leg;  but  I  must  ask 
you  also  to  admit  that  it  is  better  to  gain  a  perfect  leg  than 
to  give  pleasure  to  a  child. 

The  subject,  then,  is  narrowed  down  to  fixation  and 
traction.  If  traction  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  should  be  con- 
stant and  uninterrupted,  and  in  one  and  the  same  line. 
Traction  at  a  right  line  at  one  time  and  at  a  right  angle  at 
another,  as  is  permitted  by  most  forms  of  traction  appa- 
ratus, can  not  be  free  from  harm ;  and  the  push-and-puU 
action  of  all  traction  hip-splints  during  locomotion  must  be 
seriously  condemned.  Splints,  to  be  sure,  have  been  devised 
to  the  end  of  eliminating  this  pumping  action  at  the  joint, 
but,  since  they  are  neither  used  by  their  authors  nor  by  any 
one  else,  their  merit  does  not  call  for  consideration. 

As  to  the  value  of  fixation,  we  are  pretty  nearly  a  unit. 
The  old  "  American  method "  of  motion  without  friction 
has  passed  away — requiescat  in  pace — and  a  new  American 
school  has  arisen.  We  are  members  of  that  school.  We 
believe  in  fixation  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  We  believe 
in  traction,  too,  while  there  is  pain  from  involuntary  muscu- 
lar spasm — traction  with  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion— traction  constant  and  uninterrupted.  But  traction 
tluring  locomotion  as  given  by  the  traction  hip-splint? 
That  is  a  question  tliat  will  bear  some  further  discussion. 

An  inquiry  into  the  results  of  any  plan  of  treatment 
should,  at  the  least,  consider  the  mortality ;  the  duration 
of  treatment;  the  general  health  during  treatment;  and, 
bearing  directly  upon  this,  the  length  of  time  patients 
are  confined  to  bed  ;  the  frequency  of  abscesses  which  go 
on  to  operative  interference  or  spontaneous  opening;  the 
ultimate  condition  of  the  limb  as  to  usefulness;  the  amount 
of  actual  shortening — i.  e.,  shortening  due  to  erosion,  dis- 
placement, and  arrest  of  growth ;  the  amount  of  apparent 
shortening — i.  e.,  the  actual  shortening  plus  the  shortening 
tlependent  upon  flexion  and  adduction  ;  and,  finally,  the 
degree  of  motion  at  the  joint. 

To  get  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  results  of 
mechanical  treatment,  let  us  take  the  cases  reported  by  Dr. 
V.  P.  Gibney  (Medical  Record,  March  2,  1878,  p.  174), 
that  had  been  under  observation  at  the  Hospital  for  the 
Ruptured  and  Crippled,  but  had  not  had  any  treatment  by 
operation  or  mechanical  appliance.  Of  288  patients,  4-5 
per  cent,  died  from  exhaustion ;  4*5  per  cent,  from  amyloid 
degeneration;  1'75  per  cent,  from  tubercular  meningitis; 
]'75  per  cent,  from  other  diseases.  Out  of  80  cured,  in  23 
the  disease  ran   its  course   in  three  years;  in  28,  in  three 


to  six  years;  in  16,  six  to  ten  years;  in  1  it  ran  its  course 
in  fifteen  years ;  69  were  in  good  general  condition, 
and  11  in  fair  general  condition  during  the  course  of 
the  disease.  The  time  spent  in  bed  is  not  stated, 
but  it  may  be  assumed  that  when  the  pain  was  severe 
and  the  joint  tenderness  great  they  remained  in  bed, 
and  at  other  times  were  allowed  to  go  about;  48  had  ab- 
scesses, which  presumably  went  on  to  simple  puncture  or 
spontaneous  rupture;  31  had  no  abscesses;  61  could  walk 
and  run  well  without  discomfort,  although  there  might  be  a 
marked  limp;  12  could  walk  short  distances  without  as- 
sistance, but  in  walking  long  distances  a  stick  and  some- 
times a  crutch  was  required;  7  could  not  walk  well  without 
the  aid  of  a  high  shoe  or  cruteh.  As  to  shortening  (not 
stated  as  to  whether  apparent  or  actual),  1  had  none;  2  had 
half  an  inch  ;  24  had  one  inch;  17  had  one  inch  and  a  half; 
19  had  two  inches;  7  had  two  inches  and  a  half;  7  had 
three  inches ;  2  had  four  inches.  As  to  flexion,  in  2  the 
thigh  was  flexed  to  90°  with  the  body;  in  3,  to  110°; 
in  3,  to  120°;  in  19,  to  135°,  which  militated  but  little 
against  good  locomotion;  in  19,  to  145°;  in  18,  to  150°; 
in  11,  to  160°  to  170°;  in  4,  no  estimate  was  made.  The 
degree  of  adduction  is  not  stated.  As  to  motion,  2  (at 
least)  had  ankylosis  and  12  had  motion  from  15°  to  90°. 

M.  Cazin,  in  a  paper  on  the  benefit  of  residence  at  the 
sea-side,  read  before  the  Societe  de  chirurgie  (Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,  May  90,  1876)  reports  on  212  cases,  taken  from 
the  most  unfavorable  class  of  these  cases  to  be  found  in  the 
Paris  hospitals.  Eighty  of  the  cases  were  in  a  state  of  sup- 
puration. No  surgical  operation  was  performed,  the  treat- 
ment consisting  only  in  keeping  the  limb  immobilized  by 
means  of  a  silicate  bandage  or  modification  of  Bonnet's 
splint.  The  results  in  the  non-suppurating  cases  are  not 
given  ;  of  the  80  suppurating  cases,  54  were  cured,  6  im- 
proved, 20  were  considered  incurable,  and  10  died.  In  5 
of  the  10  fatal  cases  albuminuria  exi-sted  on  admission,  the 
others  dying  from  pulmonary  phthisis  or  from  exhaustion 
produced  by  long  suppuration. 

Reliable  statistics  of  any  considerable  number  of  cases 
treated  by  immobilization  are  wanting.  Although  Thomas's 
splint  has  now  for  some  time  been  in  pretty  general  use  in 
England,  but  few  patients  have  been  treated  by  others  than 
himself  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Mr.  Thomas's  own  cases  have 
been  in  private  practice,  and  records  have  been  kept  of  only 
those  showing  some  special  point  of  interest.  The  records 
of  his  cases  to  which  I  have  access  give  the  time  in  bed 
from  nine  to  fifty-two  weeks,  the  average  being  twenty-two 
weeks;  the  duration  of  treatment,  from  twelve  to  thirty- 
six  months,  the  average  being  twenty-one  months.  Ab- 
scesses are  not  infrequent,  but  I  have  no  data  on  that  point. 
He  says  that  all  patients  that  recover  do  so  without  flexion 
and  without  adduction.  Shortening  is  present  when  there 
has  been  erosion  and  when  the  growth  of  the  limb  has  been 
arrested  by  the  disease.  Ankylosis  is  only  found  when  the 
inflammatory  process  has  been  exceptionally  destructive. 
No  one  any  longer  maintains  that  the  prolonged  immobility 
to  which  he  subjects  his  patients  is  in  itself  productive  of 
ankylosis. 

In  order  to  show  the  results  of  prolonged  immobiliza- 
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tion  in  suppurative  cases,  Mr.  Robert  Jones  exbibited  up- 
ward of  twenty  patients  before  the  Liverpool  Medical  Insti- 
tute (Liverpool  Medicochirurgical  Journal,  July,  1888). 
Among  these,  nine  had  sutfered  from  disease  at  the  hip 
joint.     They  were  as  follows: 

Case  IIL— Suppurative  arthritis  of  hip;  amyloid  disease. 
— C.  B.,  aged  twelve.  Duration,  nine  years ;  splint  for  eight 
years  without  interruption ;  aspiration  thirty-five  times ;  six 
sinuses  into  the  joint;  very  good  motion  in  the  joint. 

Case  VI. — Suppurative  arthritis  of  the  hip,  with  fifteen 
sinuses  leading  into  the  joint;  kidneys  diseased  for  two  years; 
hyperpyrexia  for  three  years  at  short  intervals;  in  splint  for 
ten  years:  patient  t.wenty-tive  years  old;  can  walk  six  miles 
without  being  very  tired;  no  deformity;  shortening  three 
fourths  of  an  inch. 

Case  IX. — Suppurative  arthritis  of  hip,  with  lordosis  and 
tilted  pelvis;  eighteen  months  under  treatment;  two  incisions 
made;  correction  of  deformity;  shortening  scarcely  half  an 
inch,  although  apparent  shortening  when  first  seen  was  three 
inches. 

Case  X. — Arthritis  of  hip;  splint  taken  off  at  meeting  for 
first  time  after  four  years'  uninterrupted  confinement,  to  show 
that  long-continued  rest  will  not  result  in  ankylosis;  motion 
free. 

Case  XI. — Suppurative  arthritis  of  hip  ;  three  abscesses  into 
the  joint;  lardaceous  disease  and  dropsy  for  twelve  months; 
complete  recovery  with  three  fourths  of  an  inch  shortening. 

Case  XIII. — Suppurative  hip  disease  in  a  baby  cured  after 
eighteen  months'  treatment,  where  only  one  aspiration  proved 
necessary. 

Case  XV. — Suppurative  arthritis  of  hip;  six  sinuses;  dura- 
tion of  disease  six  years ;  four  years  in  splint ;  albuminuria  six- 
teen months  ;  three  fourths  of  an  inch  shortening ;  movement 
increasing. 

Case  XVII. — Hip  disease  seven  years'  standing  in  youth  of 
seventeen.  Two  sinuses  into  joint ;  five  years  in  splint ;  mod- 
erate motion,  which  is  increasing;  no  deformity. 

Case  XX.- — Suppurative  hip  joint;  disease  seven  months' 
duration  in  a  boy  often;  good  recovery  with  motion. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Judson  (Illustrated  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
April,  1882,  p.  45)  recorded  the  results  of  the  use  of  the 
Taylor  splint  in  three  similar  cases.  They  are  in  brief  as 
follows : 

Case  I. — Nine  abscesses;  at  times  during  the  treatment  the 
health  was  bad  ;  recovery ;  no  adduction ;  slight  flexion ;  one 
inch  shortening ;  under  treatment  two  years  and  five  months. 
Useful  limb  resulted.  Motion  not  stated,  but  ankylosis  in- 
ferred. 

Case  II. — Six  abscesses;  general  health  at  times  bad; 
treated  two  years  and  seven  months;  result,  useful  limb ;  no 
adduction;  motion  practically  abolished;  moderate  degree  of 
tlexion ;  half  inch  shortening. 

Case  III. — For  many  weeks  constitutional  disturbance  was 
severe.  Treatment  consisted  in  the  addition  of  axillary  crutches 
to  the  Taylor  splint  for  one  year,  then  jointed  splint  without 
axillary  crutches  for  three  years.  Result,  useful  limb;  no 
adduction;  motion  practically  abolished;  moderate  degree  of 
flexion  ;  half  inch  shortening. 

These  results  are  remarkably  good,  and,  although  there 
remained  slight  flexion  in  all,-,  the  results  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  in  Dr.  Jones's  cases. 

Continuing  a  study  of  the  results  of  the  long  traction 
splint,  we  may  next  consider  Dr.  Charles  Fayette  Taylor's 


cases.  In  the  Boston  Medical  and  Snrgical  Journal,  March 
6,  1879,  p.  324,  the  results  are  given  of  94  private  cases  of 
hip  disease  which  were  under  personal  observation  and  con- 
tinuous treatment  from  the  time  the  patients  applied  until 
they  died  or  were  cured,  and  whose  present  condition  is 
now,  or  was  very  recently,  a  matter  of  personal  knowledge. 
Of  the  94  patients,  3  died — 2  of  the  disease,  and  1  was  run 
over  and  killed.  There  were  24  with  suppurating  joints  and 
discharging  abscesses — nearly  all  in  that  condition  when 
first  applying.  Of  24  with  abscesses,  2  died,  the  same  as 
above  stated,  and  in  5  the  discharge  has  not  yet  ceased. 
Deducting  these  V,  there  remain  l7  fully  recovered,  or  70 
per  cent,  of  the  suppurating  cases;  3  of  the  17  who  recov- 
ered have  ankylosis,  and  14  recovered  with  practicable 
joints — the  majority  with  ample  and  some  with  perfect 
motion. 

It  seems  hardly  fair  to  compare  this  class  of  patients, 
who  are  able  to  have  every  advantage  that  can  accrue  to 
private  patients  of  a  wealthy  class,  with  the  dispensary  poor 
reported  on  by  Dr.  Gibney.  Still  the  comparison  has  some 
value. 

Of  an  exactly  similar  class  to  Dr.  Gibney's  cases  are 
those  treated  at  the  New  York  Orthopedic  Dispensary. 
From  1877  to  1887  (according  to  the  annual  reports),  1,355 
cases  of  hip  disease  were  undtr  treatment;  223  of  the  pa- 
tients died,  367  were  discharged  cured,  and  640  were  other- 
wise discharsred.  For  the  other  points  of  interest  we  have 
only  a  report  from  January  1,  1875,  to  December  31,  1882 
(Newton  M.  Shaffer  and  Robert  W.  Lovett,  on  the  Ultimate 
Results  of  the  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Hip-joint  Disease, 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  May  21,  1887).  During  this 
period  of  seven  years  908  cases  (according  to  the  annual 
reports)  were  treated,  and  168  patients  were  discharged 
cured.* 

When  in  the  spring  of  1886  the  authors  undertook  to 
personally  investigate  and  carefully  record  the  ultimate  re- 
sults of  these  cases,  but  51  could  be  traced.  Of  these,  4 
patients  had  died  and  6  more  had  had  relapse.f 

Two  more  patients  were  not  seen  and  examined,  but  were 
reported  to  be  in  excellent  health  and  doing  well.  Of  the 
remaining  39  cases,  4  were  under  treatment  two  years ;  4, 
two  years  and  a  half;  9,  three  years;  6,  three  years  and  a 
half;  8,  four  years;  2,  four  years  and  a  half;  2,  five  years; 
1,  six  years;  1,  six  years  and  a  half;  1,  seven  years;  1, 
eight  years — an  average  of  forty-four  months  and  a  half. 

The  condition  of  the  general  health  during  treatment 
was  not  stated  ;  nor  the  length  of  time  that  each  was  kept 
in  bed.  From  personal  knowledge,  however,  I  may  say  that 
when  a  patient  presented  deformity  of  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  walking  difficult,  or  when  the  joint  was  so  sensitive  as 
to  render  walking  painful,  he  was  put  in  bed  at  home  and 
visited  by  the  outdoor  visiting  surgeon  as  often  as  seemed 


*  This  number  (168)  is  taken  from  the  paper  of  Dr.  Shaffer  and  Dr. 
Lovett.  The  annual  reports  do  not  give  the  number  cured  during  1875 
and  1876,  nor  from  October  1  to  December  31,  1882. 

f  Two  more  cases,  that  were  reported  among  the  cured,  relapsed 
and  came  under  the  writer's  observation  between  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  statistics  by  Dr.  Lovett  and  the  reading  of  the  paper  by 
Dr.  Shaffer. 
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necessary,  or  he  was  placed  in  a  bed  in  the  hospital  ward  of 
tlio  institution,  or  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  until  the  deformity 
was  reduced  and  the  painful  condition  subsided.  Durinjf 
my  term  of  service  as  outdoor  visiting  surgeon  (October 
15,  1884,  to  October  20,  1887)  I  treated  in  bed,  at  their 
homes,  161  patients  of  the  institution  suffering  with  hip  dis- 
ease. The  average  time  that  these  cases  were  kept  in  bed 
was  eleven  weeks  and  five  days.  Of  the  patients  sufiering 
from  hip  disease  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  (generally  more 
severe  cases  than  those  treated  at  home),  during  the  same 
period  there  were  57,  and  the  average  time  in  bed  was 
seventeen  weeks  and  six  days. 

Of  the  39  patients,  27  had  abscesses  and  12  had  none 
As  to  the  ultimate  usefulness  of  the  limb,  all  were  at  their 
work  and  none  with  evidence  of  tubercular  disease  or  serious 
incapacity  arising  from  the  condition  for  which  they  had 
been  treated. 

As  to  shortening,  2  had  none;  2,  half  an  inch  ;  10,  one 
inch;  7,  an  inch  and  a  half;  9,  two  inches;  5,  two  inches 
and  a  half;  1,  three  inches  ;  1,  six  inches — 37  in  all.  This 
leaves  2  not  reported. 

The  patient  having  six  inches  shortening  had  dislocation 
of  the  head  of  the  femur,  but  had  had  no  evidences  of  sup- 
puration. 

Fifteen  patients  had  no  flexion.  In  other  cases  the  thigli 
was  flexed  at  an  angle  of  120°  to  155°  with  the  horizontal 
jilane  of  the  body.  It  is  proper  to  state  here,  however,  that 
flexion  at  135°  by  Dr.  Shaffer's  method  of  measurement 
usually  becomes  flexion  at  a  right  angle  (90°)  by  Thomas's 
method.  This  I  have  demonstrated  in  a  large  number  of 
c  ises. 

As  to  adduction,  but  24  cases  are  reported  upon  :  In  13 
it  was  slight  or  absent;  in  8  it  equaled  10°  to  15°;  and  in 
3  it  was  about  30°.  In  one  case  with  slight  flexion,  but 
with  adduction  to  30°,  a  real  shortening  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  became,  for  practical  purpo.ses  of  locomotion,  a  short- 
ening of  four  inches. 

As  to  motion  :  Three  patients  had  perfectly  free  motion, 
3  had  90°  motion,  7  had  10°  to  45°  motion,  6  had  slight 
motion,  and  16  had  no  motion — 85  in  all.  This  leaves  4 
not  accounted  for. 

But  one  case  is  reported  with  superextension  at  the 
knee,  and  none  with  in-knee  resulting  from  stretched  liga- 
ments, both  conditions  which  I  have  frequently  found  in 
patients  treated  with  the  long  traction  splint.  Pain  and 
weakness  at  the  ankle  on  the  aflfectcd  side  were  common, 
and  inability  to  flex  the  foot  beyond  a  right  angle  was  pres- 
ent in  20  cases  and  absent  in  13  ;  the  rest  were  not  noted. 

To  recapitulate:  Out  of  over  900  patients  treated  up  to 
December  31,  1882,  it  was  possible  on  May  21,  1887,  to 
report  among  the  cured  but  2  with  no  shortening  and  but 
3  with  free  motion  at  tlie  joint;  but  15  with  no  flexion,  and 
but  13  in  which  adduction  was  slight  or  absent. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  treat,  or  share  in  the  treat- 
ment of,  upward  of  1,100  cases  of  hip  disease  with  the  long 
traction  hip-splint,*  and  the  convictions  which  I  am  about 

*  These  cjuipiise  cases  fioiii  tlie  New  York  Ortliopivdic  Dispensniv 
during  u  service  of  nearly  seven  years  as  assistant,  senior  assistant,  and 
outdoor  visiting  surgeon ;  from  St.  Luke's  Hospital  during  a  service  of 


to  express  are  founded  upon  a  study  of  those  cases,  taken 
together  with  the  statistics  above  quoted  and  others  bearing 
in  the  same  direction. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  would  say  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  presented  to  derti- 
onstrate  that  the  results  of  the  use  of  the  traction  hip-splint 
are  any  better  than,  or  as  good  as,  those  obtained  by  any 
purely  fixative  apparatus;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  re- 
sults are  any  better  than  those  where  the  "expectant  treat- 
ment "  or  no  treatment  has  been  employed;  nor  has  it  been 
shown  that  the  use  of  the  traction  splint  shortens  the  dis- 
ease. On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  quoted  have  shown 
that  it  does  not  prevent  actual  shortening  from  arrested 
growth,  from  erosion  of  bone,  and  from  subluxation;  that 
it  does  not  prevent  apparent  shortening  from  flexion  and 
adduction ;  and  that  it  does  not  prevent  stiffness  at  the 
joint.  It  has  also  been  shown  to  cause  in-knee  and  super- 
extension at  the  knee  by  stretching  the  ligaments,  and  weak- 
ness and  talipes  equinus  at  the  ankle. 

The  most  often  repeated,  if  not  the  only,  charges  made 
by  the  tractionists  against  pure  fixation  (without  traction) 
is  that  it  does  not  so  quickly  relieve  the  pain — a  point  yet 
not  proved,  and  that  it  favors  actual  shortening  from  ero- 
sion of  bone.  The  statement  that  pure  fixation  removes 
apparent  shortening  by  preventing  flexion  and  adduction 
they  do  not  object  to.  And  the  statement  that  fixation  does 
not  induce  ankylosis  in  a  tubercular  joint  is  no  longer  ques- 
tioned. 

Routine  treatment  of  any  kind  should  be  condemned, 
whether  it  be  traction  or  fixation,  or  simply  making  the  leg 
a  pendent  member,  or  waiting  for  Nature's  cure.  Each 
case  should  be  treated  on  its  merits,  and  its  indications 
should  be  followed  in  so  far  as  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances and  the  means  at  hand  will  permit.  As  Dr.  Charles 
Fayette  Taylor  once  so  aptly  said  :  "  It  is  absurd  to  speak 
of  an  instrument  for  hip  disease.  There  can  be  no  one 
complete  instrument  for  hip  disease." 
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All  food  entering  the  body  above  its  physiological  quan- 
tities is  useless  for  nutrition,  a  hindrance  to  digestion,  and 
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a  danger  to  health.  This  fact,  known  to  the  medical  men 
of  all  countries,  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  all,  and  par- 
ticularly to  that  of  the  bottle-fed  babies,  has  been  disre- 
garded to  such  an  extent  that  it  really  seems  surprising  to 
find  that,  while  animated  discussions  have  been  carried  on 
for  decades  in  medical  journals  and  text-books  regarding 
the  proportion  of  milk  and  gruel,  casein,  sugar,  and  fat,  and 
nearly  every  authority  has  given  to  the  world  his  own  pro- 
portions, not  until  lately  have  any  of  them  thought  it  im- 
portant enough  to  give  precise  data  concerning  the  quantity 
of  food  to  be  taken.  Gerhardt  (in  his  text-book  on  Dis- 
eases of  Children,  188V)  does  not  even  mention  the  word 
quantity  in  his  chapter  on  nutrition.  Jacobi  (in  his  book 
on  Intestinal  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  1887) 
makes  the  following  statements  concerning  the  quantity  of 
food  to  be  given  to  infants  :  "  Practically  it  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  regulate  the  quantity  of  nourishment  taken. 
Healthy  children  will  fix  the  proper  limit  themselves.  The 
same  rule  will  apply,  with  slight  differences,  in  an  equally 
good  condition  of  health,  for  the  nourishment  artificially 
prepared.  But  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  as  a  uniform 
rule  that  some  particular  quantity  must  be  considered  as 
normal  for  all  children."  "  The  child  ought  to  drink  from 
the  breast  or  bottle  until  it  has  had  enough." 

This  state  of  affairs  has  left  a  wide  field  for  every  prac- 
titioner, midwife,  and  mother  to  individualize,  and  the  result 
has  been  that,  almost  without  exception,  every  artificially  fed 
infant  has  been  overfed.  The  ordinary  nursing-bottle  con- 
tains six  or  eight  ounces  at  least,  and  this  quantity  was  and 
is  still  given  to  the  new-born  as  well  as  to  the  three-months- 
old  baby,  and  when  the  youngster  begins  to  regurgitate 
food,  becomes  dyspeptic  and  constipated  and  even  loses 
flesh,  the  comparative  merits  of  the  proportion  of  fat,  sugar, 
and  casein  are  considered  and  the  different  methods  of  the 
authors  are  tried,  one  after  the  other.  At  last  some  patent 
food  is  resorted  to,  and,  as  the  weak  stomach  finds  it  less  la- 
borious to  overcome  the  large  quantity  of  this  pseudo-food 
than  that  of  diluted  milk,  the  mother  and  the  doctor  are 
once  more  convinced  that  this  patent  food  has  saved  the 
life  of  the  baby. 

Biedert  (in  the  ninth  edition  of  Vogel's  text-book,  1887) 
makes  this  statement :  "  The  amount  of  food  regulates  itself 
so  that  food  is  never  given  ofteuer  than  every  two  hours; 
and  if  the  child  keeps  quiet,  wait  still  longer,  and  give  less 
if  the  child  vomits,  and  more  if  it  shows  ravenous  hunger." 

Escherich  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  deficiency 
in  precise  regulations  as  to  the  quantities  in  infant-feeding. 
In  a  table  arranged  to  correspond  with  the  tables  and  fig- 
ures of  Pfeiffer  (Wiesbaden),  who  determined  the  quantities 
of  milk  taken  by  nursing  infants  by  weighing  his  own  baby 
before  and  after  nursing  during  a  whole  year,  Escherich 
gives  precise  figures  as  to  quantity  and  proportionate  dilu- 
tion of  the  milk  according  to  the  age  of  the  children.  His 
volumetric  method  of  artificial  infant  feeding  (Wien.  klin. 
Woch.,  No.  40,  1889)  is  certainly  an  improvement,  and  if 
the  bottles  devised  by  him,  showing  the  exact  amounts  and 
proportions  of  milk  and  water,  would  be  used  as  he  has  di- 
rected, not  alone  according  to  the  months  but  even  the 
weeks  of  life  the  child  has  existed,  no  doubt  many  little 


ones  would  be  all  the  better  off  for  it.  But  his  method  is 
an  ideal  one,  and  therefore  deals  with  ideal  mothers  who 
will  put  just  so  much  food  in  the  bottle  large  enough  to  hold 
much  more,  no  matter  how  much  their  offspring  clamor  for 
more,  and  will  never  think  that  "a child  ought  to  know  best 
when  it  has  had  enough,"  and  never  act  accordingly  ;  and 
he  deals  with  ideal  children,  all  of  one  size  and  one  weight, 
who  always  gain  in  flesh  and  in  proportions  of  stomach-ca- 
pacity according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  Gerhardt's  text- 
book on  Diseases  of  Children,  Vierordt's  Physiology,  and 
Pfeiffer's  tables,  never  varying  in  the  least. 

But  mothers  will  give  their  infants  more  food  without 
hesitation  if  they  only  notice  that  the  youngster  keeps  on 
sucking  its  finger  after  the  bottle  is  empty,  and  especially  if 
a  large  bottle  is  given  them  to  feed  with  ;  and  the  infants 
will  not  invariably  increase  their  digestive  power  and  the 
capacity  of  their  stomachs  according  to  text-books  and 
tables;  they  will  even  be  born  with  different-sized  stom- 
achs, and  will  not  gain  in  flesh  and  weight,  as  Escherich 
seems  to  believe,  but  will  arrange  that  entirely  according 
to  circumstances  coming  up  during  these  first  twelve  months 
of  life — circumstances  that  either  promote  or  retard  the 
digestive  ability,  size  of  the  stomach,  and  the  weight  of  the 
child.  Only  one  thing  really  does  keep  on  increasing 
steadily,  and  that  is  the  age  of  the  infant.  Escherich  makes 
the  same  error  that  Fleischmann  and  Ahlfeld  committed 
when  both  weighed  children  of  the  same  age  to  determine 
the  amount  of  food  taken  by  them.  Their  results  were  far 
from  even,  which  led  Jacobi  (Intest.  Diseases,  p.  86)  to  the 
following  sarcasm:  "Can  there  be  anything  more  exact? 
Both  forget  that  the  nursing,  which  occupies  a  child  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes,  represents  no  invariable  quantity,  and 
that  the  whole  quantity  can  not  be  found  at  any  time  en- 
tirely in  the  stomach." 

In  venturing  to  answer  this  question  of  the  father  of 
modern  infant-feeding  I  hope  not  to  be  deemed  imperti- 
nent when  I  say  that  there  is  something  more  exact,  and 
these  experimenters  did  not  succeed,  and  could  not  succeed, 
because  they  weighed  out  the  stomach  capacity  of  babies  of 
one  age  and  not  of  one  size  and  weight!  This  is  not  exact 
and  never  will  be,  for  the  weight  and  size  of  infants  of  the 
same  age  vary  as  do  their  faces,  and  hence  necessarily  the 
capacity  of  their  stomachs  also. 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  paid  more  attention  to 
the  stomach  capacity  and  digestive  power  of  infants  than 
formerly,  and,  seeing  large  numbers  of  children  run  down 
by  disease,  retarded  in  growth  by  improper  food  and  feed- 
ing, or  naturally  small  by  heredity,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
children  above  the  usual  size  and  weight  and  yet  of  one 
age,  it  naturally  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  entirely 
improper  to  regulate  their  food  so  as  to  give  them  all  the 
same  quantity.  And  so  I  took  to  weighing  these  infants, 
and  was  at  first  astonished  to  find  them  vary  so  much  in 
weight.  Thus,  it  has  been  nothing  unusual  to  see  two  in- 
fants in  the  same  hour  at  my  clinic  corresponding  in  age  and 
varying  in  weight  so  as  to  show  the  one  to  have  fourteen 
and  the  other  but  seven  pounds  of  body-weight.  The  sec- 
ond conclusion  I  came  to,  after  having  weighed  a  greater 
number  of  infants,  was  that  it  was  quite  easy  to  determine 
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the  bulk  of  food  a  child  could  take,  or,  better,  ought  to 
take.  The  success  of  arranging  tlie  feeding  in  this  manner 
was  very  gratifying,  and  so  gradually  I  was  able  to  arrange 
a  table  in  ray  mind  similar  to  the  one  you  have  in  your 
hand,  which  has  since  guided  me  in  determining  the  quan- 
tity and  composition  of  food.  Since  October,  1888,  I  have 
frequently  written  out  this  table  on  the  blackboard  in  the 
(Jhildren's  Department  of  the  New  York  Polyclinic  for  the 
benefit  of  my  class ;  so  in  reality  this  is  not  a  new  method 
with  me. 


weiyht  of  the  infant  has  the  greatest  influence,  and  it  is 
perfectly  possible  for  a  poorly  developed  infant  of  small 
weight  to  have  a  gastric  capacity  no  greater  than  a  normally 
developed  infant  of  half  the  age." 

These  few  remarks  made  by  Biedert  and  Rotch  are  all 
I  could  find  bearing  directly  on  our  subject.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  bulk  of  food  by  weighing  infants  before 
and  after  nursing  was  practiced  long  ago,  but  no  one  has 
been  so  e.xact  as  PfeifFer,  of  Wiesbaden  (Jalirb.  f.  Kinder- 
lieilk.),  with  his  own  child.     But  in  arranging  our  table  we 


The  weight,  not  the  age,  of  the  infant  determines  its  food  properly. 


AMOUNT 

TIME  OP  PEEDUJO. 

Child's 

Number 

of 
bottles. 

Size 

of 

bottle. 

weight  in 
pounds. 

Of  milk. 

Of  gruel. 

Of  sugar. 

How 
often. 

In  twenty- 
four  hours. 

From  6  A.  K. 
to  6  P.  u. 

From  6  p.  it. 

to  6  A.  M. 

6,  7,  and  8. 

I. 

3  ounces. 

1  ounce,  or 

2  tablespoon- 

fuls. 

2  ounces,  or 

4  tablespoon- 

(uls. 

k  teaspoonful. 

1  bottleful 
every  2  hours. 

8  bottles. 

6  bottles. 

2  bottles. 

'.♦  and  10. 

11. 

4  ounces. 

\i[  ounce,  or 

3  tablespoon- 

fuls. 

i\  ounces,  or 

5  tablespoon- 

fuls. 

J  teaspoonful. 

1  bottleful 
every  2  hours. 

8  bottles. 

6  bottles. 

2  bottles. 

11,  12,  13, 

III. 

6  ounces. 

2^  ounces,  or 

24-  ounces,  or 

f  teaspoonful. 

1  bottleful 

7  bottles. 

5  bottles. 

2  bottles. 

and  14. 

5  tablespoon- 
fuls. 

5  tablespoon- 
fuls. 

every  2i  hours. 

15  and  16. 

IV. 

6  ounces. 

3  J  ounces,  or 

7  tablespoon- 

fuls. 

2i  ounces,  or 

5  tablespoon- 

fuls. 

f  teaspoonful. 

1  bottleful 
every  24  hours. 

7  bottles. 

5  bottles. 

2  bottles. 

17  and  18. 

V. 

7  ounces. 

6  ounces,  or 

10  tablespoon- 

fuls. 

2  ounces,  or 

4  tablespoon- 

fuls. 

1  teaspoonful. 

1  bottleful 
every  3  hours. 

6  bottles. 

5  bottles. 

1  bottle. 

19  and  20. 

VI. 

8  ounces. 

All  milk  a 

nd  1  teaspooufu 

of  sugar. 

1  bottleful 
every  3  hours. 

6  bottles. 

5  bottles. 

1  bottle. 

Weigh  the  naked  baby,  and  then 

Directions  for  Steaming. — Fill  the  bottles  up  to  the  mark  with 
pure,  fresh  bottled  cow's  milk,  obtained  from  a  milkman  and  not  from 
a  store,  early  in  the  moniing,  and  above  the  mark  with  barley  or  oat- 
meal gruel,  or  plain,  fresh  water.  Then  add  sugar.  After  filling  the 
bottles  as  directed,  place  them  in  the  tray ;  then  put  rubber  corks  on 
them,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  opening  at  the  side  of  the  cork  :  then  put  two 
to  three  teacupfuls  of  water  in  any  clean  pot  ten  inches  wide  and  eight 
inches  high,  place  the  tray  in  it,  cover  it  with  the  lid,  and  place  it  over 
a  strong  fire.  In  too/  weather  (November  Ist  to  May  1st)  steam  fully  30 
minutes,  in  warm  weather  (May  1st  to  November  1st)  steam  the  bottles 
fulbj  45  minutes.  During  steaming  the  lid  of  the  pot  remains  closed. 
Then  remove  the  pot  from  the  fire,  uncover  it,  and  turn  corks  tight  into 

It  would  have  hardly  occurred  to  me  that  others  did  not, 
to  an  extent  at  least,  work  in  the  same  direction,  had  it  not 
been  for  one  of  the  latest  articles  of  Escherich  (Wien.  klin. 
Woch.,  Xo.  40,  1889),  in  which  he  pleads  for  reform  iu 
artificial  infant-feeding  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  food. 
As  mentioned  before,  he  adheres  to  the  method  of  feeding 
according  to  the  ac/e  of  the  children.  Escherich  does  not 
even  mention  the  fact  that  the  capacity  of  the  infantile 
stomach  varies  very  considerably  in  children  of  the  same  ao-e. 
On  a  closer  inspection  of  recent  writings  on  infant-feeding,  I 
found  that  liiedert  (in  Vogel's  text-book,  1887)  remarks: 
"  In  case  the  digestion  is  very  easily  disturbed,  a  more  ex- 
act regulation  of  diet  would  be  necessary,  so  as  to  give 
two  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  properly  diluted  milk  to 
every  kilo  of  the  child's  weight."  Rotch,  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Archives  of  Paediatrics,  1889,  thus  calls  at- 
tention to  the  different  sizes  of  infantile  stomachs:  "Of 
the  different  causes  which  regulate  the  gastric  capacity,  the 


determine  its  food  by  this  table. 

the  bottles.  Ne^er  open  a  bottle  until  feeding-time.  Bottles  are  best 
kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Directlona  for  warming  a  Bottle  «/  Feeding-time. — Pour  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water  in  an  ordinary  tin  quart  measure ;  then  put  the  neck 
of  the  closed  bottle  through  a  round  piece  of  pasteboard  or  paper,  big 
enough  to  cover  the  opening  of  the  tin ;  then  hang  the  bottle  in  the 
wooden  fork,  and  place  the  latter  over  tlie  opening  so  that  the  bottle 
hangs  in  the  tin  and  the  paper  covers  the  latter.  Loosen  the  cork, 
place  the  tin  on  the  .stove,  and  steam  for  two  minutes ;  then  remove 
the  cork  and  put  the  nipple  on  the  bottle. 

Caution. — Never  put  bottles  in  the  water  on  the  bottom  of  the  tin, 
as  they  will  crack  instantly. 

could  not  go  hy  this  one  ca.se,  as  it  was  thai  of  a  healthy 
child  of  medium  weight.  The  figures  I  present  in  this  table 
are  the  result  of  careful  notes  on  about  two  hundred  differ- 
ent children.  The  manner  of  obtaining  the  figures  was 
simple  enough.  After  weighing  the  child,  the  composition 
and  bulk  of  food  was  ordered,  the  latter  usually  being  con- 
siderably smaller  than  before.  If  regurgitation  of  food,  con- 
stipation, and  dilatation  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestines, 
with  restlessness  at  night  and  occasional  wind-colic,  would 
not  disappear,  then  the  bulk  and  strength  of  the  food  were 
diminished  still  more,  until  the  apparent  normal  boundary 
line  was  reached.  This  was  done  in  all  eases.  The  increase 
in  the  food  was  not  ordered  nntil  increase  in  weight  had 
previously  indicated  it.  Whenever  the  bulk  and  strength  of 
the  milk  mixture  was  increased  too  rapidly,  the  infant  would 
invaiiably  indicate  this  by  regurgitating  the  superfluous 
amount. 

Handled  in  this  manner,  1  have  often  had  the  pleasure 
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of  seeing  infants  get  well  and  thrive  on  three  ounces  of 
food  that  had  heretofore  been  stuffed  and  starved  with  five 
ounces  of  diluted  milk,  sterilized  and  often  peptonized  in 
the  most  approved  style.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  why  the 
dilatation  of  the  stomach  in  infants,  which  indicates  the 
true  condition  of  affairs  in  every  case  as  distinctly  as  the 
Indian  figure  shows  the  cigar-store  and  the  red-whiteand- 
blue  pole  the  shop  of  the  hair-cutter,  has 
been,  is,  and  probably  will  be  for  some  time 
to  come,  overlooked  by  the  medical  attend- 
ant. No  doubt  Escherich  is  right  when  ho  capacity 
makes  the  statement  that  insuflScient  training 
of  medical  students  regarding  even  the  very 
fundamental  principles  of  paediatrics  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  this 
branch  of  medicine,  and  the  skeptic  and  con- 
servative feeling  among  general  practitioners 
regarding  anything  new,  and,  in  particular, 
any  tables  and  charts. 

My  figures  do  not  alone  pertain  to  healthy 
but  also  to  convalescent  children.  If  an  in- 
fant ten  months  old  has  been  reduced  to  seven 
pounds  by  ailments  of  any  kind,  but  three 
ounces  of  food  at  the  utmost  are  indicated.  If  you  give 
more,  that  baby  will  vomit,  and,  at  best,  not  pick  up  nearly 
so  quick  as  if  handled  properly. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  child  weighing  ten  pounds  at  birth 
ought  to  have  more  and  stronger  food  than  one  weighing 
three  to  four  pounds  less.  The  talk  about  some  children  of 
the  same  size  eating  more  than  others  is  but  talk.  It  takes 
no  more  food  in  one  body  to  keep  up  the  same  functions 
than  in  another,  provided  these  bodies  are  of  the  same  size 
and  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  Infants  do  about  the 
same  amount  of  work,  so  their  weight  is  the  only  guide 
left. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add  regarding  this  method  of 
determining  the  amount  and  composition  of  food  for  arti- 
ficially fed  children.  It  is  only  a  new  method  in  detailing 
and  specifying  what  the  most  conscientious  authorities  in 
paediatrics  have  long  ago  emphasized,  and  over  and  over 
again  urged  upon  the  minds  of  medical  men.  No  doubt  my 
table  is  deficient,  and  others  will  sooner  or  later  make 
changes,  and  necessarily  it  will  in  each  case  be  left  to  the 
physician  to  individualize;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  do  think  that 
this  reducing  artificial  infant-feeding  to  "facts  and  figures" 
will  prove  a  step  in  the  right  direction  (as  Dr.  A.  Jacobi 
has  been  kind  enough  to  call  it),  and  may  serve  as  a  prac- 
tical medium  in  impressing  physicians  and  parents  with  the 
important  necessity  of  not  giving  infants  more  food  than 
their  stomachs  will  hold,  and  of  only  giving  such  mixtures 
as  can  be  digested  and  assimilated  with  ease  and  benefit. 

To  practically  carry  out  this  idea,  I  deemed  it  necci-sary 
to  at  first  do  away  with  all  of  the  nursing-bottles  now  in  use 
including  not  alone  the  well-known  flat  arrangement,  with 
the  long  rubber  tube,  invented  only  for  promoting  the  lazi- 
ness of  mothers,  but  also  the  Soxhlet  bottle,  which  is  entirely 
too  large  for  the  new-born  and  entirely  too  small  for  children 
weighing  more  than  fourteen  pounds.  Escherich  had  this 
same  notion  exactly  at  the  same  time  (his  article  on  his  new 


apparatus  arriving  here  while  my  sample  bottles  were  being 
made),  but  he  designed  large  nursing-bottles,  graduated  by 
marks.  For  reasons  given  before,  I  did  not  deem  it  wise  to 
furnish  mothers  with  larger-sized  bottles  than  the  size  and 
weight  of  their -offspring  indicates,  and  therefore  I  designed 
six  different  sizes  of  bottles,  ranging  from  three  to  eight 
ounces. 


/lIcrfJTrfe74ri  ce  a/k 


Following  up  the  idea  of  not  leaving  any  pait  of  this 
feeding  method  to  the  judgment  of  mothers  and  nurses,  I 
had  the  bottles  properly  marked  so  as  to  show  on  the  one 
side  the  precise  mark  up  to  which  milk  should  be  filled  in, 
and  the  word  "  milk  "  impressed  below  this  mark.  This 
simple  arrangement  permits  the  omission  of  first  pouring 
the  milk  into  measures,  as  designed  by  Soxhlet  and  Escherich, 
or  of  using  a  tablespoon  of  doubtful  cleanliness.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  bottles  the  direction  will  be  found :  For 
child  weighing  (so  and  so  many)  pounds. 

These  specifications  may  seem  unnecessary  to  some,  but 
I  believe  that  when  Goethe  in  his  Faust  made  the  remark, 
"  For  all  that  you  have  black  on  white,  contentedly  may 
carry  home,"  he  once  more  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
best  judges  of  human  nature.  If  a  proper-sized  bottle  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  mother,  if  the  exact  amount  of 
milk  and  gruel  is  marked  and  written  upon  that  bottle,  and, 
besides,  that  it  must  only  be  used  for  a  child  of  a  certain 
size  or  weight,  the  chances  are  that  this  mother  will  more 
readily  follow  these  directions  than  if  they  were  not  there 
"  black  on  white,"  warning  her  constantly  not  to  disobey 
this  written  rule. 

My  next  object  in  view  necessarily  was  to  design  the  bot- 
tles so  that  they  could  be  easily  cleaned.  This  was  simple 
enough.  I  merely  did  away  with  the  long  neck,  so  that  with 
a  pencil,  for  instance,  we  may  easily  touch  any  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  bottles.  The  neck  I  had  so  constructed  as  to 
leave  not  a  particle  of  space  between  the  cork  and  its  gla.ss 
surrounding,  a  decided  deficiency  in  the  Soxhlet  bottle, 
which  leaves  a  furrow  of  sufficient  size  to  retain  a  portion 
of  the  milk,  which,  after  sterilizing,  must  invariably  decom- 
pose later  in  the  day,  especially  in  warm  weather,  and  while 
the  child  is  drinking  must  necessarily  reinfect  the  milk, 
passing  over  it  before  it  enters  the  mouth  and  stomach  of 
the  infant. 

The  question  of  a  proper  and  cheap  way  of  closini;-  the 
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sterilized  bottles  had,  up  to  date,  not  been  solved,  as  Esche- 
rich  wrote  but  a  few  weeks  ago.     The  stopper  designed  by 
ine  answers  all  purposes  well.     It  is  simple,  practical,  and 
cheap.     The  furrow  in  its  lower  third  al- 
lows the  steam  to  escape  during  the  pro- 
cess of  sterilizing,  and  by  a  simple  turn 
the  bottle  is  closed  air-tight.     This  is  not 
alone    an    improvement   on    the    Soxhlet 
corks  on  account  of  being  less  expensive, 
but  because  the  aseptic  condition  of  the 
food    is   more    perfect,   as   after    boiling 
Fiu.  2.  twenty  minutes  no  glass  stoppers  are  put 

into  the  bottle,  which,  handled  by  the  un- 
clean hands  of  the  mother,  are  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  the  food  again,  thus  creating  a  possible  danger  for  re- 
infecting the  food  and  harming  the  child.  The  ten  minutes 
of  further  boiling  after  the  glass  stoppers  are  pressed  in 
(during  which  time  they  often  fly  out  and  fall  on  the  stove 
or  even  the  floor)  is  too  short  a  time  to  kill  any  germs  that 
undoubtedly  have  entered  the  bottle,  as  Huppe  (Arbeiten 
aus  dera  Reichsgesundheitsamt)  showed  as  early  as  1884. 

The  tray  I  de- 
signed holds  the  bot- 
tles in  position  and 
permits  the  steam  to 
surround  them  at  all 
sides  during  the  pro- 
cess of  sterilization. 
This  tray  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  mov- 
able and  to  be  fitted 
for  all  sizes  of  these 
bottles.  The  holes  in 
its  lower  part  are  so 
"'""'"""  constructed  that  the 

Fig.  3. 

steam  courses  up  di- 
rectly in  close  proximity  to  each  bottle,  but  its  chief  virtue 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  be  placed  in  any  ordinary  pot 
used  for  cooking  in  every  household,  thus  again  doing  away 

with    a    greater    ex- 
VT'    \  i        ~y  /~~~-^  pensu  and  another  ob- 

=^^         ®^  ject  for  care  and  work 

^_^,^C^  foi"  the  mother. 

rk  111    r*X  M  My     method     of 

sterilizing  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  After  the 
bottles  are  properly 
filled  the  rubber  stop- 
pers (which  fit  all 
sizes)  are  put  into  the 
openings  so  as  to  leave 
the  upper  end  of  the 
j,n,  4        ""  furrows  or  gutters  just 

above  the  rim  of  the 
bottle,  allowing  steam  to  escape.  Then  two  cupfuls  of  water 
aie  put  into  the  pot  (or  the  Soxhlet  tin  pail  or  the  Arnold 
cooker),  the  lid  is  placed  on  the  pot,  and  the  latter  placed 
over  a  brisk  fire.  Within  five  minutes  steam  appears  under 
the   lid   of  the   pot,  and,  counting  from  its  appearance,  the 


pot  is  left  in  position  thirty  minutes  (in  cool  weather,  from 
November  1st  to  May  1st).  Tlie  pot  is  then  removed,  the 
tray  is  taken  from  the  pot,  and  the  corks  are  turned  tightly 
into  the  bottles,  and  the  food  is  safely  sterilized. 

Hiippe,  in  1884,  showed  that  steam-sterilizing  was  far 
more  effective  than  that  done  by  boiling  in  water. 

My  tests  I  made  with  milk  thus  bandied  proved  this  to 
be  correct.  In  warm  weather  (from  May  1st  to  November 
1st)  I  deem  it  necessary  to  steam  fully  forty -five  minutes, 
as  the  milk  brought  then  to  the  houses  of  city  people  is  in 
a  far  more  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  than  in  winter 
time.  (See  my  Report  on  Cholera  Infantum  and  the 
Weather,  Med.  Record,  March  24,  1888.)  To  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  use  three  instead  of  two  cupfuls  of  water  for 
steaming. 

The  warming  of  the  bottles  is  also  done  by  steaming. 
A  circular  piece  of  wood  or  pasteboard,  large  enough  to 
cover  any  ordinary  tin  pint  or  quart  measure  (as  used  in 
every  household),  is  cut  in  so  as  to  have  an  opening  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  the  center  of  the 
board,  so  the  bottle  is  suspended  in  the  tin  hanging  over 
the  water.  A  small  quantity  of  water  is  put  in  the  tin, 
this  placed  on  the  gas,  oil,  or  ordinary  stove,  and  in  exactly 
a  minute  and  a  half  the  bottle  is  warm  enough  for  drink- 
ing. Any  one  who,  like  myself,  has  had  any  personal  ex- 
perience in  getting  up  at  night  and  "  warming  the  bottle 
for  the  baby,"  will  appreciate  this  simple  device,  for  it  takes 
fully  fifteen  minutes  to  do  this  according  to  Soxhlet's 
method.  But  this  steaming  is  not  alone  safer  for  the  food 
and  child,  but  also  safer  for  the  bottles,  as  there  is  no 
chance  at  all  for  cracking  them  by  placing  them  suddenly 
into  hot  water,  as  so  far  has  always  been  done  by  cooks, 
nurses,  and  mothers  to  accelerate  the  proceedings. 

It  is  my  plan  to  have  all  druggists  in  the  populous  dis- 
tricts sell  this  apparatus,  and  tc  have  them  weigh  the  chil- 
dren for  the  inhabitants  of  the  tenements,  and  accordingly 
to  determine  the  exact  size  of  bottles  needed  in  each 
case.  The  arrangement  is  made  that  the  druggists  will 
take  back  the  smaller  bottles  and  give  the  next  size  when 
indicated,  with  an  additional  charge  of  about  twenty-five 
cents. 

This  brings  us  to  the  price  of  this  apparatus.  With 
a  written  sigh,  Escherich  exclaims  in  his  last  article  that  the 
Soxhlet  apparatus  is  too  expensive,  and  therefore  does  not 
reach  those  that  need  it  most — the  poorer  classes.  Mv 
apparatus — which  in  every  respect  but  in  the  fundamental 
principle  of  sterilizing  in  bottles  is  new  and  decidedly  more 
exact  and  less  troublesome  to  handle — has  been  devised  for 
the  special  purpose  of  becoming  the  infant-feeder  for  the 
laboring  classes,  among  whom  infant  mortality  in  summer 
time  has  baffled  the  skill  of  niodical  mumi  and  health  authori- 
ties for  ages  back. 

It  is  Soxhlet's  idea  to  sterilize  milk  in  small  bottles  for 
infant-fetuling,  and  his  apparatus  has  done  much  good  in 
preventing  infants  getting  sick  and  dying  of  milk-poisoning; 
but  it  costs  five  dollars,  and  therefore  is  entirely  too  expen- 
sive for  the  working  classes,  not  to  speak  of  the  outlay  of 
frequently  buying  new  bottles  to  replace  those  cracked  dur- 
ing boiling  in  the  water-bath.     It  is  patented  in  Germany, 
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and  has  been  imitated  and  is  sold  at  the  same  figure  here, 
thouijh  nothing  is  paid  to  the  patentee. 

Esclierich's  improved  sterilizer  has  been  spoken  of,  and 
will  be  hardly  less  expensive.  His  bottles  are  large  and 
graded  by  lines,  and,  to  my  mind,  can  hardly  be  used  with 
success  by  any  but  very  careful  mothers.  He  closes  his 
bottles  with  the  nipples  or  with  cotton  (not  absorbent) — a 
manner  unfit  for  practical  and  ordinary  handling. 

The  Arnold  cooker  leaves  the  choice  of  bottles  to  the 
mother,  and  in  that  respect  must  be  called  a  backward  step, 
though  the  steaming  is  an  improvement. 

The  six-ounce  bottles,  filled  with  sterilized  milk,  that  have 
lately  been  brought  in  the  market  here,  are  entirely  too 
large  for  infants  and  ought  not  to  be  used  for  infant-feed- 
ing, aside  from  the  fact  that  their  price  would  only  suit 
very  rich  people,  who  pay  $1.20  each  day  for  this  food. 

Following  the  advice  of  Professor  A.  Jacobi  and  Pro- 
fessor J.  Lewis  Smith,  who  have  both  been  kind  enough  to 
inspect  my  sample  apparatus,  the  firm  of  Eimer  &  Amend 
(corner  of  Eighteenth  Street  and  Third  Avenue)  have  cut 
down  the  price  of  my  apparatus,  so  that  it  can  be  retailed 
all  over  the  land  at  $1.  It  includes  the  tray,  eight  bottles 
with  stoppers,  and  two  nipples. 

It  is  not  patented  and  will  not  be  patented,  and  if  imi- 
tated abroad,  as  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be,  it  will  push  its 
way,  naked  and  pure,  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  a  present  to 
the  children  of  the  poor  man  all  over  the  world,  from  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  which 
deems  it  improper  to  patent  articles  used  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  disease. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  RATIONAL  LIMITATIONS 

OF  INTRA-UTERINE  THERAPEUTICS^* 

By  ANDREW  F.  CURRIEFv,  M.  D. 

It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  opinions  and  prac- 
tice of  gynaecologists  should  differ  so  widely  as  to  the  pro- 
priety and  utility  of  invading  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  for 
therapeutic  purposes  ;  for  it  is  the  difference  between  the 
very  small  number  who  do  not  enter  it  at  all  and  hence,  vir- 
tually at  least,  deny  the  existence  of  diseased  conditions  of 
the  uterine  mucous  membrane  which  are  amenable  to  local 
treatment,  and  those  who  enter  it  with  the  same  freedom 
with  which  they  would  enter  any  of  the  accessible  cavities 
of  the  body.  Now  the  situation  and  structure  and  functions 
of  the  uterus  are  such  as  to  suggest  the  minimum  of  inter- 
ference, and  yet  experience  amply  proves  the  great  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  interference  in  certain  conditions. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  but  of  demonstration.  The 
uterus  is  so  divided  at  the  os  internum  as  to  consist  practi- 
cally of  two  distinct  organs.  Obstetricians  have  long  rec- 
ognized this  fact,  and  also  the  protective  influence  exercised 
by  the  cervix  upon  the  body  of  the  uterus  in  the  pregnant 
state.  Bennett,  in  his  scheme  of  uterine  pathology,  consid- 
ers the  cervix  of  such  importance  that  he  traces  most  vari- 
eties of  uterine  disease  to  disturbance  in  its  structure.     As 


*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its 
eighty-fourth  annual  meeting. 


Johnstone  has  said  (Trans,  of  the  Am.  Gyn.  Soc,  xii,  275), 
it  has  a  different  blood  supply,  a  different  nerve  supply,  a 
difference  in  the  direction  and  quality  of  its  muscular  fibers, 
and  a  radical  difference  in  the  structure  of  its  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  in  fact,  the  two  parts  of  the  uterus  have  entirely  sep- 
arate functions.  It  would  therefore  seem  rational  to  con- 
sider separately  the  therapeutics  of  the  cervix  and  that  of 
the  body  of  tlie  uterus.  This  involves  a  preliminary  con- 
sideration of  the  pathology  of  each.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cervix  uteri  is  compared  bv  Johnstone  {loc.  cit.) 
with  that  of  the  air  passages,  containing  as  it  does  dense 
layers  of  ciliated  columnar  epithelium  which  lie  upon  loose 
areolar  tissue,  and  in  which  great  numbers  of  mucous  glands 
are  imbedded.  It  is  not  without  nerve  filaments,  for  it  is 
often  acutely  sensitive,  and  it  is  subject  to  frequent  physio- 
logical vascular  engorgements,  its  arteries  and  veins  being 
thick  and  large  and  forming  a  kind  of  erectile  tissue.  The 
diseases  to  which  it  is  subject  are  well  known,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  carefully  studied  for  many  years. 

For  our  present  purpose  they  may  be  divided  into  con- 
ditions which  are  the  result  of  simple  (?'.  e.,  non-traumatic) 
congestion,  of  traumatism,  of  infection,  and  of  malignant  de- 
generation. There  is  perhaps  no  condition  which  is  more 
common  than  that  which  results  from  congestion  of  the  cer- 
vical mucous  membrane,  so-called  catarrhal  cervical  endome- 
tritis, in  which  the  cylindrical  epithelium  is  cast  off  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  glands  secrete  an  increased  quantity  of  mu- 
cus. When  the  process  is  acute,  leucocytes  in  greater  or  less 
abundance  from  the  vessels  are  added  and  the  secretion  be- 
comes more  or  less  purulent.  This  hypersecretion  may  be 
so  excessive  as  to  be  not  merely  an  annoyance  from  constant 
soiling  of  the  person  and  the  clothing,  but  even  debilitat- 
ing, and  not  infrequently  the  cause  of  the  most  intense  pru. 
ritus  of  the  skin  surrounding  the  external  genitals.  These 
possibilities  give  an  importance  to  the  disease  which  forbids 
us  to  regard  it  as  insignificant.  The  congestion  in  these 
cases  may  be  attributable  to  obstruction  to  or  sudden  check- 
ing of  the  menstrual  flow  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  to 
frequent  coitus  (prostitutes  almost  invariably  suffer  with  the 
disease),  to  prolonged  general  anaemia,  etc.  The  disease  is 
very  common  in  anaemic  girls  and  in- anaemic  old  women, 
being  due  in  both  classes  of  cases  to  local  vascular  derange- 
ments. Cysts  of  the  cervical  glands  and  polypi  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  may  be  the  product  of  congestion.  So,  too, 
in  deformities  of  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix,  in  which 
it  is  indurated,  conical,  or  undeveloped,  the  canal  being  nar- 
row or  tortuous,  congestion  is  often  an  important  element  in 
producing  important  changes  of  a  morbid  character. 

Traumatism  is  the  source  of  endometritis  of  varying  de- 
grees of  intensity,  especially  the  traumatisms  which  are  in- 
cidental to  parturition.  Whatever  be  the  form  of  the  in- 
jury, if  the  cervical  mucous  membrane  is  exposed  it  is  sub- 
jected to  constant  irritation,  and  a  granulation  tissue  is  fre- 
quently developed  which  shows  the  ordinary  characteristics 
of  chronic  inflammation.  Traumatisms  in  connection  with 
surgical  operations  upon  the  cervix  which  are  inefficiently  or 
unskillfully  performed,  and  which  do  not  heal  properly,  fre- 
quently exaggerate  a  pre-existing  condition  of  endometrial 
inflammation.     The  endometritis  of  infectious  origin  is  of 
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very  common  occurrence.  Most  common  perhaps  is  that 
wliich  is  associated  with  gonorrhoea.  Infection  from  tiie 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis  may  also  take  place,  and  the  en- 
dometritis of  puerperal  fever  is  attributable  to  infection  from 
the  StrejHococcus  pi/oyenes.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that 
there  may  be  infection  from  the  specific  germs  of  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  the  eruptive  fevers,  though  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  absolutely  convincing  studies  which  have  been 
made  in  this  direction.  In  malignant  disease  of  the  cervical 
mucous  membrane  extensive  changes  in  the  epithelial  and 
glandular  structures  take  place.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
first  infiltrated  and  then  breaks  down,  the  tissue  being  de- 
stroyed and  ulcerative  conditions  resulting.  The  areas  of 
tissue  contiguous  to  those  which  have  already  been  invaded 
may  undergo  irritation  in  their  epithelial  and  glandular  ele- 
ments which  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  infection  pre- 
monitory of  the  condition  which  is  to  follow.  In  all  these 
conditions  there  is  little  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  thera- 
peutic measures,  provided  one  believes  in  the  propriety  of 
local  therapeutic  measures  for  uterine  disease  in  any  case. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  to  regard  the  following  rational 
precautions  before  instituting  any  plan  of  treatment,  whether 
simple  or  extensive  : 

I.  When  menstruation  is  imminent  or  present,  treatment 
should  be  withheld.  An  e.vception  to  this  rule  would  ob- 
tain should  the  flow  be  very  profuse  or  protracted. 

II.  In  the  presence  of  an  acute  inflammatory  process 
intra-uterine  treatment  should  be  withheld.  For  e.xample, 
in  the  acute  stage  of  gonorrhoea  or  with  acute  peritonitis 
this  rule  should  be  observed. 

III.  In  malignant  disease  of  the  cervix  the  possibility 
of  severe  haemorrhage  attending  local  treatment  of  what- 
ever character  must  be  anticipated  and  provided  for. 

IV.  In  all  cases  the  risk  of  inflammatory  reaction  in 
the  pelvic  structures  remote  from  the  cervix  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

With  tliese  precautions  in  view  one  may  consider  the 
following  category  of  cases  in  the  order  of  their  severity  : 

1.  Those  which  are  suitable  for  local  applications  of  an 
astringent  or  caustic  character,  including  electricity. 

2.  Those  which,  are  suitable  for  the  dull  or  shar])  cu- 
rette. 

3.  Those  which  are  suitable  for  plastic  operations. 

4.  Those  which  are  suitable  for  extensive  removal  of 
tissue. 

The  first  class  of  cases  will  include  the  catarrhs  which 
are  without  serious  symptoms.  In  many  of  them  there  is 
no  need  of  local  treatment  other  than  the  systematic  use 
of  vaginal  douches,  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked  in  any 
of  them  that  there  may  be  a  constitutional  cause  which  is 
the  original  source  of  the  local  trouble.  It  may  be  added 
by  way  of  parenthesis  that  vaginal  douches  should  consti- 
tute a  feature  of  the  toilet  of  every  woman,  though,  of 
course,  specific  directions  are  appropriate  for  each  case.  If 
the  glandular  secretion  is  very  profuse,  various  solutions 
may  be  of  use  to  coagulate  it  and  to  stimulate  the  glands 
to  more  healthy  action.  A  powerful  solution  is  preferable, 
and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  harm  result  when 
the  application  was  limited  to  the  diseased  cervical  mucous 


membrane.  Solutions  of  persulphate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, iodine,  carbolic  acid,  antipyrine,  and  even  nitric  acid, 
chromic  acid,  and  chloride  of  zinc,  may  all  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage in  quite  a  concentrated  form.  Such  applications 
repeated  every  two  days  will  soon  correct  the  diseased  con- 
ditions, though  they  may  not  produce  a  radical  cure.  The 
same  end  may  be  obtained  by  a  few  applications  of  a  gal- 
vanic current  of  low  tension,  the  positive  electrode  being 
introduced  within  the  cervical  canal.  In  the  exaggerated 
conditions  of  chronic  endometritis  great  satisfaction  may 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  curette — the  dull  curette  for 
the  less  severe  and  the  sharp  one  for  the  more  severe  cases. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  how  great  a  quantity  of  retained  se- 
cretions can  sometimes  be  scraped  out  of  the  cervical  canal, 
and  also  the  promptness  with  which  contraction  of  the  tis- 
sues and  a  normal  condition  of  secretion  supervenes.  For 
infectious  endometritis,  more  particularly  the  gonorrhoeal 
variety,  the  indication  is,  of  course,  to  use  a  germicide,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  a  great  many  cases  I  have  never  found 
anything  which  would  equal  the  nitrate  of  silver.  I  use  it 
habitually  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  a  watery  solution 
containing  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce. 

If  the  cervical  raucous  membrane  is  extensively  exposed 
— in  other  words,  if  ectropion  exists — the  application  of 
astringents  or  caustics,  or  even  the  use  of  the  curette,  is  but 
palliative ;  it  is  better  to  excise  the  entire  mucous  mem- 
brane after  Schroder's  method,  or  do  a  modified  amputa- 
tion of  the  cervix  according  to  Ilegar's  method,  or  perform 
Emmet's  operation  of  trachelorrhaphy. 

In  the  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  cervical  mu- 
cous membrane  it  Often  happens  that  extensive  scraping 
with  the  sharp  curette  is  all  that  can  be  done,  on  account 
of  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  disease.  If  the  disease  is 
still  in  an  early  stage,  a  radical  operation  should  be  per- 
formed, and  it  is  logical  to  believe  that  with  a  morbid  con- 
dition which  develops  as  does  cancer,  the  more  tissue  re- 
moved the  greater  the  probability  of  passing  beyond  its 
utmost  limits — that  is,  extirpation  of  the  entire  organ  would 
seem  to  be  a  rational  procedure  in  all  eases  in  which  it  is 
feasible.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ultimate  results  of 
this  operation  have  not  been  as  favorable  as  was  hoped. 
Cysts  and  polypi  should  be  removed  in  accordance  with 
customary  rules  of  surgical  procedure  in  such  cases,  and 
this  applies  alike  to  polypi  developed  from  mucous  mem- 
brane and  those  which  are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  utility  of  dilatation  may  be  considered  beyond  the 
limits  of  discussion,  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
free  use  of  the  powerful  and  dangerous  instruments  which 
are  now  so  much  in  vogue  indicates  a  healthy  medical  opin- 
ion. Without  stopping  to  mention  in  detail  the  dangers 
attending  the  use  of  such  instruments  in  inexperienced 
hands,  I  would  advise  those  who  are  general  practitioners 
neither  to  use  nor  to  possess  them  until  they  have  thor. 
oughly  familiarized  themselves  with  the  resisting  power  of 
the  uterine  muscle  by  the  use  of  the  graduated  uterine 
bougies.  I  can  not  recall  a  case  in  which  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  obtain  all  the  dilatation  which  is  requisite  by 
the  use  of  these  less  dangerous  instruments. 

The  OS  internum  forms  a  natural  barrier  to  the  cavity 
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of  the  body  of  the  womb.  It  is  the  innermost  portal  of 
the  sanctuary,  for  what  portion  of  this  human  "temple" 
can  be  more  sacred  than  that  in  which  are  developed  the 
beginnings  of  life?  It  is  the  limit  beyond  which,  in  many 
cases,  neither  germs  vital  nor  morbid  ever  pass.  It  has  a 
sphincteric  action,  which  is  manifest  enough  at  times  when 
one  endeavors  to  penetrate  it  with  a  probe  or  sound,  the 
sphincter  being  formed  by  the  Z-shaped  fibers  of  Sappey, 
which  are  longitudinal  in  the  cervix  and  transverse  at  the 
OS  externum  and  the  os  internum.  It  has  also  several  fas- 
ciculi of  longitudinal  fibers  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
walls  of  the  cervix,  which  have  been  described  by  Desor- 
meaux  and  Jacquemisr  (see  Nouv.  arch  d'obst.  et  de  gyn., 
May,  1889,  p.  214).  This  knowledge  of  the  structural 
anatomy  is  important,  because  it  explains  the  resistance 
which  is  often  encountered  when  the  uterus  is  sounded.  Its 
extreme  sensitiveness  in  nulliparous  women,  and  the  exten- 
sive radiation  of  pain  which  may  follow  its  irritation,  are 
matters  of  frequent  observation,  and  this  suggests  the  ob- 
servation that  the  use  of  a  fine,  flexible  probe  for  sounding 
the  uterus  is  quite  as  efficient  in  most  cases,  and  far  less 
likely  to  provoke  pain  and  other  undesirable  conditions, 
than  the  use  of  sounding  instruments  of  larger  caliber.  It 
may  also  be  pertinent  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing only  aseptic — that  is,  clean — instruments  into  the 
uterus,  for  it  is  the  use  of  dirty  instruments  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  intra- 
uterine therapeutics  in  general.  Instruments  which  are  sur- 
gically clean  will  rarely  cause  or  increase  disease.  The 
therapeutics  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus  involves  entirely  diff"erent  considerations  from  those 
which  concern  the  neck.  Here  we  are  approaching  the 
danger  line.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  the  best  minds 
have  differed  radically.  The  question  of  diagnosis  is  often 
a  very  difficult  one  to  settle,  and  the  great  importance  of 
the  matter  is  ample  excuse  for  a  repetition  of  what  may  be 
familiar  and  well  worn  to  all  my  hearers.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  botb  in  its  physio- 
logical and  pathological  states,  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
most  careful  investigations  by  some  of  the  most  competent 
contributors  to  medical  science.  One  has  but  to  mention 
the  names  of  Leopold,  Ruge,  Williams,  Kundrat  and  Engel- 
mann,  Moricke,  and  Wyder  to  substantiate  this  assertion. 
It  is  from  this  membrane  that  the  decidua  of  pregnancy  is 
developed,  and  with  each  recurring  menstruation  it  is  ox- 
foliated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  be  immediately  re- 
newed for  a  subsequent  menstruation,  or  the  development  of 
a  decidua  for  a  fecundated  ovum.  Without  attempting  to 
harmonize  the  points  of  histological  controversy  in  the  mat- 
ter (for  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  which,  see  series  of  papers 
by  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  on  Studies  in  Endometritis,  Am. 
Jour,  of  Obst.,  1885),  we  may  accept  as  a  working  definition 
that  it  is  composed  of  a  network  of  areolar  tissue,  in  wliich 
is  imbedded  ciliated  columnar  epithelium.  It  also  contains 
simple  and  branched  tubular  mucous  glands  in  great  num. 
ber,  the  lining  epithelial  cells  of  which  are  continuous  with 
the  epithelium  at  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  There  are 
also  in  the  structure  lymphatic  spaces  with  endothelial  lin- 
ing (Leopold),  or,  according  to  another  observer  (Schmitt), 


lymphoid  corpuscles,  or,  according  to  another  (Meyer), 
lymphoid  corpuscles  resembling  endothelia.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  attached  to  the  underlying  muscular  parenchy- 
ma by  bundles  of  connective  tissue  which  carry  its  nutrient 
blood-vessels.  With  a  lining  epithelium  which  is  easily 
eroded,  delicate  blood-vessels  which  are  easily  ruptured,  and 
a  thousand  open  mouths  of  lymphatics  which  lead  directly 
to  tbe  peritonaeum,  it  may  be  readily  understood  why  this 
wonderful  tissue  is  so  subject  to  disease,  and  the  medium 
by  which  disease  is  transmitted  to  other  parts.  All  the  ele- 
ments of  this  tissue — epithelium,  glands,  connective  tissue, 
blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics — may  be  involved  in  disease 
processes,  and,  according  to  certain  French  and  German 
observers,  extensive  disease  seldom  if  ever  attacks  it  with- 
out also  involving  tbe  underlying  muscular  parenchyma 
(see  Lumpe,  Wiener  klin.  Woch.,  1888,  i,  696 ;  Siredey, 
Diet,  de  m6d.  ot  de  chir.  prat.,  p.  631,  article  Metrite  ; 
Doleris,  Nouv.  arch,  d'obst.  et  de  gyn.,  1887,  p.  100; 
hand-books  of  De  Sinety  and  Courty).  It  may  occur  in 
children  as  well  as  in  adults,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  eruptive  fevers  (Siredey,  he.  cit.).  It  is  common  alike 
in  puerperal  and  non-puerperal  women,  and  may  be  due,  as 
in  disease  of  the  cervical  raucous  membrane,  to  congestion 
(non-traumatic),  to  traumatism,  to  infection,  or  to  malignant 
disease.  It  is  far  less  common  than  cervical  disease,  though 
there  is  great  difierence  of  opinion  in  respect  to  its  fre- 
quency. 

Thomas  (op.  cit.,  chapter  on  Chronic  Corporeal  Endo- 
metritis) sustains  the  assertion  which  I  have  made,  and 
quotes  Bennett,  Byford,  and  Tilt  as  also  sustaining.  West 
and  Aran  as  opposing  it.  Its  chief  symptoms  are  pain, 
haemorrhage,  and  glandular  discharges ;  but  these  are  not 
invariably  present,  and  other  symptoms — such  as  general 
debility,  sterility,  and  reflexes  of  varying  character — have  a 
more  or  less  intimate  relationship  with  it  in  many  instances. 
The  use  of  the  term  chronic  endometritis  for  this  condition 
(excluding  the  neoplasms),  when  it  is  of  long  duration,  is 
rather  a  matter  of  convenience  than  of  accurate  nomencla- 
ture, for  in  many  of  the  cases  an  inflammatory  process  does 
not  exist.  I  am  convinced  that  many  errors  of  diagnosis 
are  made  by  depending  too  much  upon  the  discharges  which 
proceed  from  the  uterus.  It  is  comparatively  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  exclude  discharges  of  cervical  origin,  but  very  diffi- 
cult to  exclude  those  which  proceed  from  the  tubes  in  mak- 
ing a  diagnosis  from  this  symptom.  In  viesv  of  the  great 
frequency  of  suppurative  salpingitis,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  many  cases  of  that  disease  have  been  hastily  diagnos- 
ticated as  endometritis.  A  similar  error  may  be  made  with 
reference  to  haemorrhage  from  or  sensitiveness  of  the  uterus. 
The  former  may  be  due  to  tubal  disease,  or  to  malignant 
disease  apart  from  tbe  uterus  (e.  ff.,  in  malignant  disease  of 
the  omentum  or  mesentery) ;  the  latter  may  proceed  en- 
tirely from  peritonitis.  It  is  important  to  know  whether 
the  disease  is  primary  or  secondary.  In  tbe  latter  case 
intra  uterine  treatment  is  frequently  contra-indicated.  Gen- 
eral debility,  anneinia,  and  the  continued  and  eruptive  fevers 
may  be  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  endometritis  which 
do  not  demand  local  treatment,  especially  in  the  young  and 
unmarried.     Until  civilized  society  is  constituted  differently 
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from  its  present  arningctnent,  we  are  bound  to  pay  a  certain 
amount  of  deference  to  prejudices  in  this  direction. 

Non-traumatic  congestion  is  responsible  for  many  of  the 
cases  of  so-called  chronic  endometritis,  and  this  may  pro- 
ceed from  many  sources.  Uterine  displacements  interfer- 
ing with  the  venous  circulation,  atresia  of  the  canal,  con- 
genital or  acquired,  the  influence  of  remnants  of  retained 
placenta  or  decidua,  fibroid  tumors  contiguous  to  the  endo- 
metrium— these  and  many  other  causes  may  result  in  con- 
gestion leading  to  hypertrophy  or  hyperplasia  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  to  polypoid,  or  papillary,  or  villous  ex- 
crescences, retention  or  excess  of  glandular  secretions,  with 
more  or  fewer  of  the  symptoms  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made. 

Traumatism  is  a  less  common  cause  of  endometrial  dis- 
ease. It  has  been  a  question  with  some  of  the  advanced 
advocates  of  the  influences  of  infection  whether  traumatism 
alone  ever  produces  inflammation.  In  my  own  mind,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  may.  Aside  from  the  question  of  un- 
clean hands  and  instruments,  we  know  there  are  many  indi- 
viduals with  whom  the  health  poise  is  in  such  a  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium,  often  from  excessive  sensitiveness 
of  the  nervous  system,  that  any  unusual  irritation  of  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane  will  cause  most  violent  reaction. 
The  traumatisms  of  pai'turition,  of  surgical  operations 
upon  the  uterus,  and  the  occasional  effect  of  powerful  caus- 
tics to  the  endometrium  may  be  mentioned  among  the  pos- 
sible causes  of  disease  of  this  structure. 

Infection  is  a  most  prolific  cause  of  the  condition  under 
consideration,  and  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  has  been  referred  to  renders  it  a  very  at- 
tractive field  for  infectious  agents.  Perhaps  first  in  im- 
portance are  infections  which  occur  during  the  puerperal 
period,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  foetus  is  cast  forth 
prior  to  maturity.  In  such  cases,  unless  intelligent  anti- 
septic treatment  is  resorted  to,  the  consequences  may  be 
very  severe.  How  many  cases  of  endometritis,  either  un- 
complicated or  combined  with  disease  of  the  annexa,  are 
traceable  to  want  of  proper  care  after  an  abortion  or  a  labor 
at  term  !  The  infection  of  gonorrhuja  and  syphilis,  espe- 
cially the  former,  may  result  in  very  decided  inflammatory 
lesions  of  the  endometrium,  and  the  profession  at  large  is 
only  beginning  to  realize  the  significance  of  this  disease  in 
the  pain,  the  sterility,  the  peritonitis,  and  the  prolonged 
endometritis  which  it  so  often  causes.  Other  infectious  dis. 
eases — tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  and  the  eruptive  and  con- 
tinued fevers — have  been  demonstrated  to  be  causes  of  en- 
dometritis. It  is  evident  that  in  all  such  cases  the  cervical 
mucous  membrane  is  first  attacked,  the  process  then  extend- 
ing to  that  of  the  body.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
often  diflicult  to  trace  a  disease  of  the  endometrium  to  any 
one  of  the  three  .etiological  elements — congestion,  trauma- 
tism, and  infection — as  they  are  often  combined.  They  may 
also  be  implicated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  when  malig- 
nant disease  is  present,  but  the  presence  of  this  disease  can 
usually  be  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  when 
clinical  signs  arc  wanting  in  positivcness.  I  say  usualhj, 
for  there  are  transition  periods  from  the  benign  to  the 
malignant,  when  an  exact  diagnosis  is  impossible,  and  a  cor- 


rect diagnosis  may  be  equally  impossible  from  the  portion 
of  tissue  which  is  obtained  for  examination.  Malignant 
disease  of  the  endometrium  may  take  the  form  of  sarcoma, 
carcinoma,  or  adenoma,  and  it  is  far  less  common  than 
malignant  disease  of  the  cervix. 

A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  classify- 
ing and  subdividing  the  various  forms  of  endometritis  with 
reference  either  to  clinical  or  anatomical  peculiarities.  I  can 
not  see  that  such  a  multiplicity  of  distinctions  serves  any 
useful  purpose,  certainly  when  therapeutic  procedures  are 
under  consideration.  Thus  we  have  e.  dysmenorrhoica 
(Schroder,  see  llandbuch  der  K.  der  weib.  Gesch.,  6.  Aufl., 
p.  110)  ;  e.  chronica  hyperplastica  (Recamier,  Nelaton, 
Olshausen,  Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  viii,  97  ;  Heinricius,  Arch.  f. 
Gyn.,  xxviii,  161),  which  is  the  most  fitting  and  appropriate 
of  all  these  terms;  e.  hsemorrhagica  (Schroder),  in  which 
haemorrhage  is  the  conspicuous  symptom ;  e.  decidua 
(Schroder)  in  cases  in  which  there  is  inflammation  of  the 
endometrium  during  pregnancy,  and  which  usually  termi- 
nates in  abortion ;  e.  polyposa,  e.  villosa,  and  e.  fungosa, 
which  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  term  chronic  hyper- 
plastic endometritis. 

Ruge  (Zeitsch.  f.  G.  u.  G.,  v,  317)  differentiates  upon  an 
anatomical  basis  e.  interstitialis,  e.  glandulosa,  and  e. 
mixta,  and  Schott  (Volkmann's  Sammlung,  No.  161)  de- 
scribes e.  menstrualis  and  e.  menorrhagica.  The  rare  forms 
e.  atrophica  and  e.  desiccans,  in  which  there  is  extensive 
exfoliation  of  the  endometrium,  even  including  muscular 
tissue,  are  also  described. 

The  question  of  treatment,  to  which  all  the  foregoing  is 
subsidiary,  is  one  which  abounds  in  contradictions  quite 
as  much  as  do  the  questions  of  anatomy  and  diagnosis.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Gynaecological  Society  in  1879 
papers  upon  this  subject  were  read  by  Dr.  ^Yhite,  Dr.  Bat- 
tey,  and  Dr.  Jenks,  and  discussed  by  Dr.  Sims,  Dr.  Thomas, 
Dr.  Bozeman,  Dr.  Goodell,  Dr.  Munde,  Dr.  Reamy,  Dr. 
Howard,  and  others.  The  first  three  expressed  conserva- 
tive views  as  to  the  propriety  of  intra-uterine  applications 
for  endometritis,  though  Sims  and  Thomas  were  advocates 
of  the  curette.  The  others  advocated  great  freedom  in 
intra-uterine  treatment.  Emmet's  strong  objections  to  any 
form  of  intra-uterine  therapeutics,  with  the  exception  of  the 
very  infreijuent  use  of  the  dull  curette,  are  well  known. 
Among  French  gynaecologists  all  forms  of  intra-uterine 
treatment  are  in  vogue,  more  particularly  the  use  of  the 
curette,  under  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of  Doleris,  In 
Germany  the  tendency  is  also  toward  great  freedom  in  in- 
tra-uterine treatment,  Lumpe  being  almost  alone  (Wiener 
klin.  Woch.,  1888,  i,  696)  in  taking  a  stand  which  is 
only  slightly  less  positive  than  that  of  Emmet.  In  almost 
all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  the  curette  is  in  favor, 
with  more  or  less  adherence  to  the  use  of  powders,  pastes, 
solutions,  and  irrigations.  Heinricius  (/or.  cit.)  has  niade  a 
very  complete  and  detailed  statement  as  to  the  advocates  of 
the  different  methods  of  intra-uterine  treatment  which  will 
be  found  very  interesting  and  instructive.  The  literature 
of  the  subject  is  large,  and  one  can  find  almost  any  phase 
of  opinion  which  is  desired.  My  own  opinions  in  this 
matter  are  as  follows  : 
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I  should  divide  the  subject  of  intra-uterine  therapeutics 
into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  will  include  treatment  by 
irrigation,  the  second  treatment  by  the  use  of  solutions, 
pastes,  or  powders,  and  the  third  treatment  by  the  curette. 
In  any  case  it  is  desirable  that  the  uterine  cavity  be  suffi- 
ciently dilated  to  secure  free  exit  of  all  fluids,  hence  arti- 
ficial dilatation  will  frequently  be  of  service.  The  use  of 
tupelo  or  laminaria  tents  with  proper  precautions  is  often 
desirable.  I  have  never  seen  any  harm  from  their  use.  The 
use  of  stem  pessaries  is  objectionable  in  most  cases.  I  have 
seen  much  harm  result  from  the  irritation  which  they  cause, 
and  have  discarded  them  entirely.  If  there  is  great  dis- 
placement of  the  uterus,  drainage  will,  of  necessity,  be  im- 
perfect. Capillary  drainage  may  be  effected  by  the  occa- 
sional use  of  a  thin  tent  of  iodoform  or  bichloride  gauze, 
which  should  not  be  retained  longer  than  two  days.  In 
puerperal  cases  irrigation  with  hot  antiseptic  solutions  will 
frequently  be  of  the  greatest  value,  with  or  without  the  use 
of  tlie  curette.  Since  this  method  was  revived  by  Winckel 
and  von  Griinewald  it  has  been  e.xtensively  adopted.  The 
possible  dangers  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained.  Either  the  Chamberlain  glass  tube 
or  the  Bozeman-Fritsch  double  catheter  will  be  found  very 
serviceable  in  performing  this  operation.  In  non-puerperal 
cases  irrigation  alone  is  seldom  indicated.  If  curetting  has 
been  performed,  the  detritus  may  be  removed  by  irrigation, 
care  being  taken  in  all  cases  that  there  is  a  free  outflow  of 
all  the  fluid  introduced.  Continuous  or  frequent  irrigations, 
which  have  been  zealously  advocated  in  certain  quarters,  in- 
volve much  disturbance  of  the  patient,  are  usually  unneces- 
sary, and  are  not  without  considerable  danger.  Intra-uter- 
ine treatment  by  means  of  pastes,  powders,  and  solutions  is 
not  of  general  utility.  In  puerperal  cases  in  which  there  is 
a  suspicion  of  sepsis  a  pencil  of  iodoform  in  the  uterine 
cavity  is  highly  approved  by  some  excellent  authorities. 
Applications  of  powerful  astringent  and  antiseptic  solutions 
may  also  be  made  upon  the  mucous  membrane  in  such  cases 
with  considerable  advantage,  especially  after  the  membrane 
has  been  curetted.  In  non-puerperal  cases  haemorrhage  may 
be  checked  by  the  application  of  astringent  solutions  and 
powders,  and  pain  may  be  relieved.  Pastes  and  unguents 
are  often  useless,  as  they  may  not  be  dissolved,  are  often 
inert,  and  may  even  be  highly  irritating  by  their  long-con- 
tinued presence  in  the  cavity.  Of  course  there  are  cases  in 
which  they  are  beneficial,  but  in  general  this  is  not  a  use- 
ful method  of  medication.  In  hyperplastic  endometritis,  for 
which  the  method  of  treatment  under  consideration  is  most 
frequently  employed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  though 
benefit  may  be  derived  by  it,  such  benefit  is  only  palliative 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  source  of  the  trouble  re- 
maining. 

This  brings  us  finally  to  the  subject  of  treatment  with 
the  curette,  which  is  more  radical  and  more  frequently  cura- 
tive than  any  other  method.  The  curette  is  primarily  an 
instrument  for  diagnosis;  it  is  a  prolonged  finger,  and  as  it 
is  gently  passed  over  the  mucous  membrane  it  informs  us 
with  accuracy  whether  any  condition  exists  which  requires 
active  interference.  In  puerperal  cases  it  is  invaluable  for 
the  removal  of  bits  of  placenta  or  shreds  of  decidua  which 


might  result  in  great  mischief.  A  softened  and  thickened 
endometrium  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  an  abortion 
can  be  scraped  and  stimulated  to  healthy  action  by  its  assist- 
ance. If  the  membrane  is  thickened  and  congested  from 
the  presence  of  a  fibroid  tumor,  a  careful  curetting  will  re- 
lieve haemorrhage,  perhaps  for  a  long  time.  If  there  is 
bleeding  on  account  of  a  villous,  or  papillary,  or  fungous 
condition  of  the  endometrium,  curetting  will  relieve  it  al- 
most to  a  certainty.  The  same  condition  may  be  relieved 
by  the  galvanic  current,  but  not  more  efficiently  as  a  rule. 
If  the  mucous  membrane  is  merely  thickened  or  hyperplastic, 
a  careful  curetting  is  the  most  efficient  way  to  stop  the  su- 
persecretion  of  the  glands  and  remove  other  symptoms 
dependent  upon  the  condition.  In  malignant  disease  of  the 
endometrium  the  curette  is  of  the  greatest  value  if  a  radical 
operation  is  not  to  be  performed.  It  is  well  to  follow  its 
use  with  that  of  the  actual  cautery,  or  a  powerful  caustic 
like  the  chloride  of  zinc.  As  to  the  form  of  the  curette  to 
be  used,  the  dull  wire  may  be  employed  if  the  tissues  to  be 
removed  are  not  dense  or  abundant,  but  it  bends  readily 
and  is  comparatively  useless  if  the  disease  is  very  extensive. 
The  sharp  steel  curette  is  an  instrument  which  is  not  with- 
out great  danger,  but,  if  one  remembers  this  fact  and  under- 
stands the  tissues  he  is  operating  upon,  it  will  often  prove 
invaluable — a  friend  from  which  one  would  not  readily  part. 
Auvard  has  recently  devised  an  instrument  with  which 
curetting  and  irrigation  can  be  performed  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  ecouvillon  or  bristle  brush  of  Doleris,  with  which 
the  debris  from  curetting  can  be  removed,  is  well  known. 
Neither  of  these  instruments  has  come  into  general  use  in 
this  country. 
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CHEONIC  NASAL  CATARRH  IN  VERMONT. 
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OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT. 

AccoRniNG  to  the  characteristics  of  the  lesion,  chronic 
nasal  catarrh  has  been  subdivided  into  three  varieties — 
namely,  (1)  the  simple,  (2)  the  hypertrophic,  and  (3)  the 
atrophic.  Examples  of  each  variety  are  seen  in  Vermont.  In 
frequency  of  occurrence  the  hypertrophic  form  stands  first, 
the  simple  second,  and  the  atrophic  form  rarely  presents 
for  treatment.  By  the  hypertrophic  form  is  understood 
that  variety  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh  in  which  the  lining  of 
the  nasal  passages  is  chronically  thickened,  whether  that 
thickening  be  due  chiefly  to  actual  hypertrophy,  or  chiefly 
to  chronic  engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue.  In  either  case  there  is  true 
hyperplasia,  but  it  is  more  marked  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other.  Probably  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  nasal 
catarrh  that  I  have  seen  in  this  climate  have  been  examples 
of  the  hypertrophic  variety,  in  which  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  lesion  was  chronic  engorgement  of  the  sub- 
mucous blood-vessels  of  the  inferior  and  middle  turbinated 
bodies.  The  morbid  process  extended  uniformly  over  the 
turbinated  bone,  or  it  was  more  marked  over  the  anterior 
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extremity  of  the  inferior  turtiinated  bone,  or,  still  less  fre- 
quently, it  was  circumscribed  as  a  posterior  turbinated  liy- 
pcrtro]>liy. 

In  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  cases  there  was  de- 
formity of  the  septum.  Three  varieties  of  such  deformity 
have  been  observed:  1.  A  more  or  less  conical  tumor  or 
outgrowth  springing  from  a  broad  base  at  the  junction  of 
the  vomer  with  the  triangular  cartilage.  Section  of  these 
outgrowths  revealed  a  structure  chiefly  cartilaginous,  but 
presenting  spiculte  of  bone  in  their  center,  near  the  base. 
The  septum  in  the  opposite  meatus  was  in  a  normal  condi- 
tion, and  was  not  deflected  from  the  median  line.  This 
variety  of  deformity  is  very  common.  The  growth  often 
attains  sufficient  size  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  function 
of  the  affected  side.  2.  Bony  outgrowths  or  ridges  run- 
ning antero-posteriorly  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
vomer  and  superior  maxillary  bones.  The  septum  opposite 
the  base  of  these  ridges  sometimes  presented  a  slight  de- 
pression, which  never  corresponded  in  depth  to  the  height 
of  the  ridge.  These  bony  outgrowths  often  obstructed 
nasal  respiration.  3.  True  deflection  of  the  cartilaginous 
or  bony  septum.  Deflections  in  curves  from  above  down- 
ward, or  from  before  backward,  have  been  observed.  The 
latter  are  more  apt  than  the  former  to  give  symptoms. 
These  deformities  of  the  septum  exist  in  conjunction  with 
the  three  varieties  of  chronic  catarrh. 

The  climatic  conditions  favor  the  development  of  nasal 
and  laryngeal  catarrhs.  Sudden  and  great  changes  of  tem- 
perature occur  both  in  winter  and  in  summer ;  cold  and 
damp  winds  prevail  from  November  to  May  ;  in  one  half  of 
the  year  pedestrians  are  exposed  to  the  efiEects  of  cold  mud 
or  melting  snow ;  the  heat  of  summer  is  often  excessive, 
and  in  that  season  the  country  roads  and  the  village  streets 
are  very  dusty.  Moreover,  acute  and  chronic  coryza  are 
either  not  treated  at  all,  or  they  are  insufficiently  treated. 
Thus  the  conjoined  influences  of  climate  and  professional 
indifference  condemn  the  inhabitants  of  this  section  to  en- 
dure the  annoyance  and  suffering  incident  to  chronic  inflam- 
mations of  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  Except  in  syphilitic 
or  in  strumous  subjects,  chronic  nasal  catarrh  in  this  climate 
never  depends  upon  a  dyscrasia  of  the  blood. 

The  most  prominent  symptom  of  simple  chronic  catarrh 
is  increased  secretion  from  the  nose.  The  discharge  is  a 
thin  mucus,  or  it  is  muco-purulent.  Such  patients  have 
frequent  attacks  of  acute  coryza,  which  are  caused  by  the 
slightest  imprudence  or  exposure. 

In  hypertrophic  catarrh  other  symptoms  are  added,  the 
most  annoying  of  which  is  difficulty  in  breathing  through 
the  nose.  In  some  cases  nasal  respiration  is  completely  ob- 
structed. In  other  cases  the  patient  can  breathe  through 
only  one  nostril  at  a  time,  for  the  changing  circulation  in 
the  engorged  turbinated  bodies  occludes,  alternately,  first 
one  nostril  and  then  the  other.  The  presence  of  an  out- 
growth on  the  septum  will  interfere  permanently  with  the 
function  of  the  side  affected.  In  the  mildest  cases  the  pa- 
tient can  breathe  through  his  nose,  but  he  is  conscious  that 
his  nose  is  never  very  clear.  The  second  set  of  cases  are 
those  commonly  observed  in  this  section. 

Dull  frontal  headache  occurs  in  nearly  all  cases  of  hy- 


pertrophic catarrh.  Some  patients  complain  of  confusion 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  impairment  of  memory, 
which  they  attribute  to  their  nasal  trouble.  When  the  hy- 
pertrophy occludes  the  nasal  passages,  the  patient's  condi- 
tion of  both  mind  and  body  is  distressing.  Epistaxis  oc- 
curs in  many  cases.  The  ha;morrhage,  although  usually 
trifling,  is  very  annoying.  Often  patients  are  distressed  by 
recurring  paroxysms  of  sneezing. 

The  symptom  of  atrophic  catarrh  which  the  patients 
are  most  anxious  about  is  the  offensive  odor  imparted  to 
their  breath  by  the  decomposing  secretions.  But,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  such  cases  are  not  common  in  Vermont.  The 
complications  occurring  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases, 
and  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  previous  existence  of  na- 
sal inflammation,  are  post-nasal  catarrh,  inflammation  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes  and  middle  ear,  pharyngitis,  and  laryngitis. 
Hypertrophic  nasal  catarrh  is  also  a  predisposing  cause  of 
acute  bronchitis.  I  have  observed  in  many  instances  that 
patients  who  had  formerly  suffered  from  frequent  bronchial 
colds  were  very  much  less  liable  to  such  attacks  after  I  had 
cured  their  nasal  trouble. 

The  diagnosis  of  catarrh  must  be  made  by  rhinoscopic 
examination.  Cases  are  observed  occasionally  in  which 
there  is  no  history  of  catarrh,  but  in  which  rhinoscopic  ex- 
amination reveals  marked  engorgement  of  the  turbinated 
bodies.  Simple  and  atrophic  catarrh  present  the  usual 
rhinoscopic  appearances.  In  the  hypertrophic  form  the 
characteristics  of  the  process  may  be  determined  by  spray- 
ing the  parts  with  a  weak  solution  of  cocaine.  The  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels  contract  under  the  influence  of  that 
drug,  and  the  degree  of  true  hyperplasia,  as  compared  with 
the  degree  of  engorgement  of  the  submucous  blood-vessels, 
is  revealed.  All  parts  of  the  nasal  passages  are  thus  more 
easily  inspected,  and  one  is  therefore  less  likely  to  overlook 
the  e.xistence  of  deformities  of  the  septum,  of  nasal  polypi, 
etc.     Cocaine  facilitates  the  diagnosis  verv  much. 

The  treatment  which  has  given  the  best  results  in  my 
hands  is  twofold — hygienic  and  local.  The  hygienic  treat- 
ment consists  in  a  cold  sponge-bath  over  the  arms  and  trunk 
every  morning.  Patients  begin  with  tepid  water,  but  they 
are  soon  able  to  bathe  in  water  as  it  comes  from  the  hydrant. 
In  those  whose  muscles  are  weak,  calisthenic  exercises  are 
added.  The  patient's  feet  are  warmly  clothed  and  kept 
dry.  The  practice  of  mutfling  the  neck,  except  while  riding 
in  cold  weather,  is  discouraged.  Removal  of  wraps  while 
sitting  in  a  warm  room  is  of  course  insisted  upon.  This 
system  is  an  old  one,  but  it  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
those  who  have  a  predisposition  to  catarrhal  inflammations 
of  the  respiratory  tract. 

The  local  treatment  of  simple  chronic  catarrh  consists 
in  the  use  of  cleansing  and  astringent  sprays  and  pigments. 
Atrophic  catarrh  calls  for  active  treatment,  in  which  cleans- 
ing fluids,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  galvano-cauterv,  and  cotton 
tampons  play  the  chief  part.  Cleansing  and  astringent 
sprays  are  resorted  to  in  the  management  of  hypertrophic 
catarrh,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  The 
hypertrophy  must  be  overcome  and  free  nasal  respiration 
must  be  permanently  re-established  before  the  case  will  re- 
cover.    Cocaine  will  restore  nasal  respiration,  but  its  effect 
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is  transient,  its  use  is  followed  by  increased  congestion,  and 
it  produces  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  sj'stem,  if  continued 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

To  remove  posterior  hypertrophies,  the  cold  wire  snare 
is  the  means  preferred.  Hypertrophies  not  located  near  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  in  which  the  chief  feature  is  engorgement 
of  the  blood-vessels,  are  best  treated  with  the  galvano- 
cautery  knife.  By  using  cocaine  freely  before  the  opera- 
tion, the  hot  knife  may  be  used  without  causing  pain.  Pa- 
tients very  seldom  complain  of  the  operation.  It  is  better 
to  repeat  the  sittings  than  to  burn  extensively  at  one  time. 
If  the  septum  is  touched  by  the  knife  during  the  operation, 
adhesion  between  it  and  the  turbinated  body  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  follow.  And  a  cauterizing  operation  should  not  be 
done  in  both  nostrils  on  the  same  day.  No  reaction,  save 
swelling  of  the  burned  area,  has  ever  been  observed  in  my 
cases.  The  patients  go  about  their  business  as  usual.  The 
wound  heals  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  The  burnings  are 
repeated  from  time  to  time  until  the  engorgement  is  cured. 
True  hyperplasia,  whether  posterior  or  not,  is  best  treated 
with  the  cold  snare.  Cleansing  and  antiseptic  sprays  and 
pigments  are  used  throughout  the  treatment;  and  any  co- 
existing inflammation  of  the  ear,  pharynx,  or  larynx  is 
treated  in  the  usual  way  at  the  same  time. 

Deformities  of  the  septum  (varieties  1  and  2),  when 
they  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  nose,  are  removed 
with  the  saw  or  with  nasal  trephines  and  drills  propelled  by 
an  electric  motor.  Cocaine  anc-esthesia  will  render  these 
operations  almost  painless.  The  haemorrhage  is  never  ex- 
cessive and  is  easily  checked.  No  reaction  has  ever  fol- 
lowed such  operations  in  my  experience.  The  patients 
have  attended  to  their  business  as  usual,  annoyed,  perhaps, 
during  the  day  of  operation  by  slight  oozing  through  the 
tampon.  The  results  of  these  operations  are  always  satis- 
factory to  the  patients. 

The  third  variety  of  deformity  of  the  septum  is  treated 
by  a  different  surgical  procedure. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  unless  proper 
treatment  is  carried  out,  is  unfavorable.  The  symptoms 
are  most  annoying  during  the  colder  months,  but  the  dis- 
ease is  never  cured  by  the  milder  atmospheric  conditions  of 
summer.  And  patients  who  have  endeavored  to  find  relief 
from  their  nasal  affection  in  a  change  of  climate  usually  re- 
lapse soon  after  their  return  to  Vermont.  When  hyper- 
trophy exists,  and  when  the  septum  is  deformed,  nothing 
but  surgical  interference  can  cure  the  patient.  Nearly 
every  case  of  simple  and  hypertrophic  nasal  catarrh  is 
curable  by  the  measures  detailed  above,  even  in  this  un- 
favorable climate,  and  relapses  are  infrequent.  The  atro- 
phic variety  is  incurable,  but  the  severity  of  its  symptoms 
may  be  mitigated  by  treatment. 


The  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Charity  Hospital. — At  the  regular 
meeting,  held  on  Tuescliu,  the  11th  iiist.,  Dv,  R.  \V.  Tiiylor  read  a  paper 
on  Cerebral  S^iphilis  and  its  Treatment,  and  Dr.  W.  L.  Baner  one  on 
the  U.se  of  Inhalations. 

The  New  York  Post-graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. — Dr. 

Frank  Fergiistiii,  pathologist  to  the   New    York    Hospital,   has   been 
elected  professor  of  pathology  in  the  school. 
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APROSEXIA   AND    OBSTRUCTION   OF   THE   UPPER   AIR- 
PASSAGES. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  there  is 
an  article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  William  Hill.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  children  who  suffer  from  deafness  due  to 
enlargement  of  the  lymphoid  (tonsillar)  tissues  of  the  naso- 
pharynx and  fauces  are  described  by  parents  and  teachers  as 
backward  and  stupid,  a  condition  attributed  to  their  inability 
to  hear.  The  characteristic  countenance  of  such  children — 
foolish,  open-mouthed,  pinched,  and  with  a  fallen-in  condition 
of  the  alee  nasi — has  been  explained  as  the  result  of  mechanical 
obstruction  in  tlie  upper  air-passages.  That  the  symptoms  are 
in  part  an  evidence  of  a  hampering  of  cerebral  functions  is 
borne  out  by  the  headaches  and  inability  to  fix  the  attention 
for  any  length  of  time.  Mouth-breathing,  faulty  respiration, 
and  unsanitary  surroundings  are  certainly  prejudicial  to  chil- 
dren's general  health.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
factors,  even  when  added  to  impaired  hearing,  are  insufficient 
to  account  for  the  mental  deterioration  so  often  met  with. 
That  inability  to  fix  the  attention — aprosexia — and  other  allied 
neuroses  are  frequently  associated  with  obstructions  in  the  nose 
and  throat  was  first  insisted  upon,  in  1887,  by  Guye,  of  Am- 
sterdam. Experiments  of  Hill's  confirm  this  view.  Operations 
on  children  for  the  relief  of  deafness  associated  with  adenoid 
growths,  enlarged  tonsils,  and  hypertrophic  catarrhal  conditions 
of  the  nose  frequently  resulted  in  an  immediate  improvement 
in  mental  acuteness  altdgether  incommensurate  with  the  slight 
immediate  improvement  in  hearing.  The  speedy  relief  of  apro- 
sexia and  other  cerebral  symptoms  following  naso- pharyngeal 
scarifications  can  not  be  explained  solely,  in  the  author's  opin- 
ion, on  the  ground  of  the  correction  of  faulty  respiration  and 
improvement  in  the  general  health;  he  concludes,  therefore, 
that  operative  procedures  act  beneficially  by  relieving  conges- 
tions of  the  intracr.anial  and  venous  systems,  as  Guye  suggests. 
The  intracranial  veins  and  sinuses  communicate  with  the  veins 
of  the  frontal,  ethmoidal,  and  sphenoidal  air-sinuses,  and  through 
these  with  those  of  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx  and  with  the 
pterygoid  plexus.  The  intracranial  lymphatics  pass  out  of  the 
skull  along  the  course  of  the  nerve-sheaths,  according  to  Key 
and  Rotzius.  Those  lymphatics  which  pass  out  through  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  along  with  the  olfactory 
nerves  are  in  direct  connection  witli  the  nasal  and  the  naso- 
pharyngeal lymphatics,  which  converge  to  and  eventually 
enter  the  follicular  lymphoid  glands  of  the  nose,  naso- 
pharynx, and  fauces.  The  author  contends — and  has  stated 
elsewhere — that  the  various  tonsils  and  follicidar  glands 
are  par  excellence  lymph-secreting  organs,  which  pour  leuco- 
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cytes  and  serum  into  the  alimentary  and  respiratory  tracts. 
Thickened  mucous  membrane  prevents  lymph-leakage  and 
diapedesis  of  leucocytes  into  the  pharynx.  Hence  tension  in 
converging  lymphatic  systems.  Thus  it  is  perceived  how 
lymphatic  stafination  and  congestion  bring  about  an  increase  of 
intracranial  tension,  which  is  greatly  benefited  by  scarification 
and  free  bleeding.  Well-marked  enlargements  of  the  inferior 
turbinated  body,  due  to  venous  engorgement  of  erectile  tissue, 
and  adenoid  and  polypoid  hypertrophy  of  the  middle  turbi- 
nated body,  may  rapidly  subside  after  the  removal  of  enlarged 
tonsils  and  adenoid  growths  of  the  naso-pharyns. 

Ferrier  has  pointed  out  that  extirpation  of  the  prefrontal 
lobes  in  monkeys  is  followed  by  marked  impairment  of  atten- 
tion and  observation.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  aprosexia  and  other  symptoms,  when  associated  with 
lymphoid  overgrowths  and  obstructions,  may  be  the  outcome 
of  lymphatic  and  venous  stagnation  and  tension  in  structures 
occupying  the  anterior  region  of  the  cranium.  In  strumous  or 
syphilitic  children  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  want 
of  cerebral  development  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  nose  and  pharynx  on  the  other,  have  a  casual  or 
a  causal  relationsliip.  Among  the  backward,  idiotic,  and  im- 
becile children  that  were  examined  there  existed  the  low,  slop- 
ing forehead,  indicating  the  small  size  of  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  brain.  There  were  also  mouth-breathing,  night-snoring 
some  form  of  nasal  or  laryngeal  obstruction,  deafness  in  many 
cases,  and  aprosexia.  A  mental  condition  due  to  arrested  de- 
velopment early  in  life  or  in  utero  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
improved  by  naso-pharyngeal  surgery.  But  surgical  measures 
vaaj  lessen  the  number  of  stupid  children,  for  whom  the  future, 
in  point  of  earning  a  livelihood,  is  the  rever.se  of  cheering.  A 
natural  condition  of  mind  depends  upon  a  normal  supply  of 
normal  blood  to  the  sound  brain.  An  abnormal  supply  of 
blood,  even  to  the  healthy  brain,  would  produce  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  mental  faculties.  It  has  been  said  that  nasal 
catarrh  is  not  an  inflammation,  but  a  condition  produced  by  a 
paresis  of  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  sup- 
plying the  parts.  Neurasthenia  is  often  the  result,  and  may  be 
cured  by  attention  to  this  abnormity,  There  is  constantly  a 
trend  in  science  to  relegate  all  disease  to  some  error  in  me- 
chanics. Correction  of  structural  defects  restores  the  part  to 
its  normal  function.  Structure  out  of  proportion  brings  about 
chemical  changes,  and  these  in  turn  exaggerate  the  defective- 
ness of  proportion.  Some  recent  experiments  in  the  physical 
training  and  education  of  criminals  that  gave  brilliant  results 
have  literally  been  efibrts  at  restoring  proportion.  Mr.  Hill's 
article  jjresents  many  points  of  interest.  They  are  enunciated 
in  behalf  of  the  lazy,  stupid-looking  child,  who  has  frequent 
headaches  in  .school,  breathes  through  his  mouth  instead  of  his 
nose,  snores  and  is  restless  at  night,  and  wakes  up  with  a  dry 
mouth  in  the  morning.  This  unfortunate  being  is  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  serious  attention  of  his  medical  pastors 
and  masters.  Inability  to  fix  the  attention  on  any  definite,  ab- 
stract subject — aprosexia,  as  Guye  terms  it — is  so  serious  in 
itself  and  in  its  possible  results  that  the  observations  of  Guye 


and  Hill  become  at  once  of  real  value  and  definite  importance. 
Should  the  theory  as  to  cause  or  as  to  relationship  of  coincident 
conditions  stand  the  test  of  more  extended  observation — in 
other  words,  of  time — it  will  be  perceived  that  the  accepted 
nomenclature  and  setiology  of  certain  morbid  states  must  nn- 
dergo  revision. 

UTH.-EMIC   MANIFESTATIONS    IN   THE   UPPER   AIR-PAS- 

SAGES. 

In  the  American  .lournal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Dr.  A. 
Whitehall  Hinkel  calls  attention  to  this  subject  as  one  that  has 
hitherto  received  but  slight  consideration  in  laryngology.  The 
local  and  surgical  view  has  somewhat  usurped  the  place  of 
more  general  research  into  causes  that  produce  effects  of  ap- 
parent similarity,  yet  of  widely  different  origin.  Harrison 
Allen  has  reported  five  cases  of  gouty  sore  throat.  Less  well- 
defined  forms  of  inflammation  present  certain  appearances  and 
symptoms  not  in  themselves  pathognomonic.  These,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  history  and  general  condition,  together 
with  the  results  obtained  by  measures  directed  to  the  litharaic 
state,  indicate  their  dependence  upon  the  so-called  defective 
laboratory  work  of  the  liver,  concerning  which  but  little  is 
known.  The  term  lith»mia  is  tentative  in  character,  based 
upon  clinical  manifestations  solely,  and  applied  with  consider- 
able latitude  as  to  meaning.  It  is  used  by  Dr.  Hinkel  as  Murchi- 
son  uses  it — to  express  a  condition  of  snboxidation  and  over- 
charging of  the  blood  and  excretions  with  excretory  matter  in 
a  state  of  faulty  elaboration,  due  to  inherent  and  hereditary 
abnormity  of  function,  or  to  prolonged  exposure  to  depressing 
environment.  Dr.  Solomon  Solis-Cohen  calls  it  an  abnormal 
normality;  that  is,  an  inherent  departure  of  the  individual  or- 
ganism from  the  typical  action  of  like  organisms. 

Starches,  sugars,  acid  fruits,  and  some  other  ordinary  articles 
of  diet  are  said  to  produce  peculiar  disturbances  in  the  lithajmic 
constitution.  The  utmost  simplicity  and  regularity  of  diet  will 
not  prevent  recurring  exacerbations  of  characteristic  symptoms 
when  the  pursuits  are  sedentary  and  there  is  unusual  mental  or 
nervous  strain.  There  is  a  tendency  to  form  uric  acid  in  excess, 
together  with  a  waste  of  phosphates  and  digestive,  mental,  and 
nervous  phenomena  as  easily  recognizable  as  they  are  harrow- 
ing. The  American's  environment  renders  local  attacks  of  gout 
rare,  while  the  nervous  and  digestive  forms  are  not  uncommon, 
especially  in  individuals  of  gouty  ancestry. 

Lithsemic  manifestations  in  the  upper  air-pas<ages  fail  to 
present  conditions  that  invariably  announce  their  origin,  and 
they  are  not  uniform  in  type;  at  the  same  time,  certain  given 
appearances  or  symptoms  are  more  or  less  connected  with 
litbremia  and  suggest  treatment  for  that  condition,  whatever 
local  measures  may  be  indicated.  A  patchy  congestion  of  the 
laryngeal  face  of  the  epiglottis,  extending  along  the  arytwno- 
epiglottic  folds  and  over  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  ventricular 
bands,  is  occasionally  seen  in  cases  of  irritable  sore  throat  asso- 
ciated with  litliRjmia.  There  is  also  a  harsh,  dry  cough,  with 
a  sense  of  extreme  irritation  about  the  larynx.  This  patchy 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  observed,  by 
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means  of  the  cystoscope,  in  the  bladder  of  a  lithiieinio  subject. 
When  the  patchy  inflammation  is  present  there  is  extreme  sen 
sitiveness  to  astringent  and  stimulant  applications,  which  in 
itself  is  a  point  of  diagnostic  significance.  A  case  cited — ag- 
gravated by  aromatic  inhalations,  mild  astringent  sprays,  and 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  silver — was  promptly  relieved 
by  alkalies  and  antizymotics,  together  with  inhalations  of  di- 
luted lime-water,  and  a  carefully  arranged  diet.  This  patchy 
condition  may  exist  in  the  pharynx,  extending  in  streaks  along 
the  postero-lateral  walls,  with  a  sense  of  uneasiness  or  pain  on 
swallowing.  The  pain  darts  into  one  or  both  ears,  and  "seems 
to  come  out  of  the  ear — to  be  a  very  long  pain,  in  fact,  appar- 
ently extending  beyond  the  surface  of  the  body."  The  pain  of 
gouty  sore  throat  appears  severe  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation.  Periodicity  may  prove,  on  investiga- 
tion, to  constitute  a  symptom  of  lithiatic  manifestations  in  the 
upper  air-passages.  Lithic  storms  have  been  accompanied  by 
marked  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh  not  present  in  appreciable  de- 
gree during  the  intervals,  the  symptom  appearing  several  days 
before  the  digestive  and  other  disturbances.  General  medica- 
tion and  hygiene  serve  to  check  the  catarrh  and  the  general 
attack.  In  such  a  case,  iodine  and  stimulant  applications  are 
extremely  irritant.  Obstinate  relaxation  of  the  venous  plexus 
of  the  turbinated  bodies,  coincident  with  general  lithsemic  in- 
disposition, can  not  be  treated  to  advantage  with  caustics,  on 
account  of  too  great  inflammatory  reaction.  Soothing  local 
applications,  diluents  and  alkalies  internally,  and  general  hy- 
gienic measures  are  the  most  effective  means  of  relief.  Damp, 
cold  winds  invariably  bring  about,  in  certain  lithsemics,  iuflam- 
mation  and  occlusion  of  the  nasal  chambers  to  an  extent  not 
severe  but  very  annoying.  Local  measures  avail  but  little, 
while  general  treatment  is  followed  by  good  results. 

It  seems,  then,  that  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  old- 
fashioned  idea  that  the  doctor  should  understand  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  patient.  Possibly  the  division  of  the  body  into  bits 
and  the  minute  study  of  localities  and  structures  has  a  tendency 
to  narrow  the  medical  horizon.  Without  perspective,  vision  is 
necessarily  restricted.  Treating  the  disease  and  not  the  patient 
may  be  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  experimental  sci- 
ence; yet  it  must  inevitably  fall  short  of  gratifying  the  sufferer, 
whose  only  aim  is  to  get  well. 
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DR.  LAUDER  BRUNTON   AS   AN   INVESTIGATOR. 

The  return  of  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  from  India  is  announced 
in  the  British  Medical  .lournal,  which  quotes  from  the  Pioneer 
of  India  an  engaging  account  of  Dr.  Brunton  during  its  knowl- 
edge of  him  as  a  Chloroform  Commissioner  at  Hyderabad.  An 
accident  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  some  of  his 
experiments  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  before  he  went  out 
to  India  he  visited  Pasteur  at  Paris  and  had  himself  inoculated 
as  a  precautionary  measure  against  the  possibilities  incident  to 
a  large  experimentation  upon  dogs  and  other  animals.  The 
very  danger  which  he  foresaw  as  possible  occurred  to  hiiu  ;  he 
was  badly  bitten  by  an  enraged  pariah  dog  which  escaped  from 
the  control  of  his  assistants.     When  every  one  else  present  at 


the  experiment  manifested  alarm.  Dr.  Brunton  quietly  reassured 
them  by  disclosing  the  fact  of  his  Pasteurian  treatment,  saying, 
"It  does  not  matter;  I  thought  something  of  this  kind  might 
happen."  Thus,  says  the  journal,  "  there  is  heroism  also  in  a 
chloroform  commission."  With  all  his  inflexibility  of  nerve  as 
a  man  of  science  and  operator.  Dr.  Brunton  was  gracious  and 
accessible  even  to  the  inquiries  of  a  stranger,  and  anxious  to 
explain  everything  connected  with  the  work  of  the  commission. 
"No  one  who  has  come  into  contact  with  him,"  says  the  Pio- 
neer, "  can  help  being  fascinated  with  the  charm  of  his  manner 
and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge."  Dr.  Brunton  has  since  writ- 
ten to  the  British  Medical  .Journal  a  letter  in  which  he  modestly 
declares  that,  instead  of  praise  for  heroism,  he  rather  deserves 
censure  for  "  medical  awkwardness,"  and  explains  that  he  did 
not  betake  himself  to  Pasteur  for  inoculation,  but  was  inoculated 
accidentally  twelve  years  ago. 


SANITARY   INTERESTS    IN   FORESTS. 

A  MEETING  of  some  of  the  medical  men  of  New  York  was 
held  on  February  7th,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Adirondack  region  as  a  health  resort.  Several  causes 
are  at  work  to  destroy  the  forests  in  that  section  of  the  State, 
not  the  least  of  which,  it  is  alleged,  is  the  facts  that  there  are 
members  of  the  Forestry  Commission  who  are  also  in  the  lum- 
ber business  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  that  the  Commission,  as  a 
body,  has  been  either  inetBcient  or  criminally  negligent.  What 
these  physicians  seek  to  accomplish  at  the  present  time  is  the 
preservation  of  that  region  as  a  kind  of  health  resort  for  the 
people  by  preventing  future  encroachments  of  corporations  and 
individuals  by  the  use  of  the  axe.  To  this  end  a  bill  will  be 
presented  before  the  present  legislative  session  to  convert  the 
entire  region  into  a  State  park  or  reserve.  We  are  glad  to  see 
a  body  of  medical  men  standing  up  in  defense  of  the  trees,  and 
Dr.  Loomis  and  his  associates  have  our  thanks.  The  day  will 
come,  we  are  sure,  when  medical  men  and  medical  societies  will 
recognize  it  as  a  part  of  their  duty  to  protect  the  trees  that  are 
then  standing,  and  also  to  teach  where  others  should  be  planted. 
The  tree  is  the  fit  emblem  of  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  peo- 
ple's health — one  that  needs  no  watching,  a  tireless  and  sleepless 
servant.  This  was,  in  part,  the  thought  of  the  old  Scottish 
laird  who,  on  his  death-bed,  advised  his  heir,  "Aye,  Jamie, 
plant  a  tree ;  it'll  be  growing  whilst  ye're  sleeping." 


THE  CHEMISTRY  AND  THE  THERAPEUTICAL  ACTION  OF 
SULPHONAL. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  publishes  an  interesting  abstract 
of  an  article  contributed  by  Kast  to  Hoppe-Seyler's  Zeitschrift 
filr  physiologische  Chemie,  giving  an  account  of  some  further 
researches  as  to  sulphonal.  He  desired  to  ascertain  if  the  hyp- 
notic power  of  the  drug  resided  in  the  sulphur-containing  radi- 
cles or  in  the  ethyl  or  methyl  components.  The  drug  is  chemi- 
cally known  as  diethylsulphonedimethylmethane.  Kast  found 
that  the  hypnotic  effect  depended  upon  the  ethyl  radicles  rather 
than  upon  the  others.  Any  disulphone  having  a  single  ethyl 
group  has  a  slight  effect.  Sulphonal  has  two  such  groups,  and 
so  also  has  dimethylsulphonediethylmethane,  with  which  it  is 
isomeric,  and  they  are  said  to  be  precisely  equal  in  their  sleep- 
producing  power.  Going  still  further,  he  took  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  disulphone  family,  trional  being  one  of  them,  each 
of  which  contains  three  atoms  of  ethyl,  and  found  that  their 
action  was  still  stronger;  while  the  most  decidedly  hypnotic  of 
the  whole  group  of  fourteen  disulphones  examined  was  found  to 
be  tetronal,  which  contains  four  ethyl  radicles.     Those  disul- 
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phones  wliich  contained  only  methyl  radicles  appeared  to  have 
no  hypnotic  action.  His  experiments  were  carried  out  both  on 
dogs  and  on  man.  He  was  assisted  in  his  studies  by  Professor 
Kallmann. 

A  PROPOSED  REFORM  IN  MEDICAL  EDOCATIOX. 
Gentlemen  representing  almost  all  the  medical  schools  in 
Maryland  met  recently  in  Baltimore  and  resolved  to  make  a 
fresh  attempt  to  prevail  upon  all  such  institutions  in  the  United 
States  to  insist  upon  a  more  complete  curriculum  and  a  longer 
course  of  study  than  are  now  required  by  many  of  them.  It 
was  decided  to  send  a  circular  to  all  the  colleges  asking  them 
to  send  representatives  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  on  the  21st  of  May.  The  following-named  subjects  will 
probably  come  before  the  meeting:  The  requirement  of  three 
annual  courses  of  six  months  each  ;  a  gr.ided  curriculum;  writ- 
ten and  oral  examinations;  a  preliminary  examination  in  Eng- 
lish ;  and  laboratory  instruction  in  chemistry,  histology,  and 
pathology.  Our  colleagues  in  Maryland  are  much  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  move,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  meet  with 
greater  success  than  has  attended  like  efforts  in  the  past.  The 
fact  that  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  is  of  good  omen  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

EXALGINE. 

ExALGiNE,  or  orthomethylacetanilide,  as  the  Therapeutic 
Analyst  remarks,  has  its  warm  advocates  as  well  as  some  of 
the  older  of  the  aromatic  series.  One  of  these  advocates  says 
of  it  that,  like  all  the  derivatives  of  the  same  series,  it  is  anti- 
septic and  antithermic,  as  well  as  analgesic,  and  possesses  the 
latter  quality  in  a  "comparatively  superlative"  degree,  being 
more  etiicient  than  antijiyrine,  and  in  doses  about  half  as  large. 
The  antithermic  power  of  exalgine  is  inferior  to  that  of  aee- 
tanilide.  The  following  is  a  formula,  given  in  Nouveaus  re- 
m^des,  by  Dr.  Bardet,  for  antineuralgie  treatment :  Exalgine,  one 
drachm;  cherry-laurel  water,  ten  fluidrachms;  syrup,  one 
ounce  ;  water,  enough  to  make  five  ounces.  The  dose  is  a  table- 
spoonful,  which  may  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  twice  during  the 
day.  The  use  of  exalgine  m  influenza  has  been  advocated  by 
Dr.  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  especially  during  the  painful  period, 
for  the  reason  that  its  primary  activity  is  on  the  nerves  of  sen- 
sation.    Exalgine  has  not  been  Ibund  to  disturb  the  stomach. 


LARGE    SKIN-GRAFT.S    FROM    THE    GREYHOUND. 

AcooHDiNo  to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, a  boy,  badly  burned  from  the  kriee  to  the  ankle  on  one  leg, 
■  has  been  under  treatment  in  one  of  the  London  infirmaries. 
Shortly  after  his  admission  extensive  skin-grafting  was  put  in 
practice,  the  grafts  being  taken  from  a  greyhound  pup.  The 
skin-strips  that  were  applied  to  the  burned  leg  were  about  six 
inches  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  width.  They  were  all  ad- 
herent except  one  at  the  end  of  four  days.  The  patient  was 
discharged  cured  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  after  the  grafting  was 
practiced. 

BLINDNESS    FOLLOWING    THE    USE    OF    HYDROIiROMlDE 
OF    HOMATROl'INE. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  says  that  Dr. 
Frederick  E.  Gheney  has  reported  to  the  Boston  Society  for 
Medical  Improvement  a  unique  case  of  hysterical  mydriasis,  pa- 
ralysis of  accommodation,  and  blindness  following  the  topical 
use  of  a  three-])er-cent.  solution  of  the  hydrobromide  of  homat- 
ropine.     The  patient  was  decidedly  hysterical  and  the  subject 


of  uterine  disease.  She  was  treated  for  some  months  in  piivate 
and  in  ho.'pital,  and  the  lost  visual  power  was  gradually  re- 
covered. 


A   CANADIAN   COMMISSION   IN   LEPROSY. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Smith,  of  Newcastle,  New  Brunswick,  has 
recently  been  reappointed  a  governmental  commissioner  in  lep- 
rosy for  the  northeastern  provinces  of  Canada  that  are  affected 
with  that  disease.  Since  the  discovery,  last  year,  of  the  Cape 
Breton  cases  Dr.  Smith  has  continued  his  investigations,  and, 
while  no  causes  for  apprehension  exist,  he  has  been  directed  to 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  same  work,  under  a  perma- 
nent official  appointment  by  the  Dominion  Government.  Dr. 
Smith  is  a  grnduate  of  Harvard  University. 


AN   OFFICIAL   BOARD   OF   MEDICO-LEGAL    EXPERTS. 

In  Hungary,  says  the  London  Medical  Recorder,  steps  Lave 
been  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  senate  of  medico-legal  experts, 
to  consist  of  fifteen  members.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  body 
to  report  to  tlie  Minister  of  Justice  on  all  cases  in  which  the 
courts  require  the  aid  of  medical  science.  The  strength  or 
weakness  of  this  senate  must  in  large  measure  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  fifteen  members  chosen;  at  all  events,  the  ex- 
periment is  worth  a  trial. 


PUENYLURETHANE,   A   NEW  ANTIPYRETIC. 

Another  crystalline  body,  one  of  the  aromatic  group  of  car- 
bon compounds,  has  been  announced  as  having  antipyretic  and 
analgesic  properties.  It  is  also  said  to  be  decidedly  diaphoretic. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  soluble  in  concen- 
trated alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water.  Under  doses  of  eight 
grains,  the  temperature  is  lowered  three  degrees  in  from  twenty 
to  forty  minutes,  the  effect  lasting  from  nine  to  twelve  hours. 
It  is  highly  recommended  for  trial  in  chronic  articular  rheuma- 
tism, since  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  only  relieve  pain,  but 
reduce  the  swelling  of  the  joints.  The  proponent  of  the  new 
remedy  is  Professor  Guaconnoni,  whose  report,  as  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Turin,  has  been  published,  in  part, 
in  the  Zeitschrift  des  Apothekervercines,  and  is  summarized  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal.  The  standard  dose  is  said  to  be 
eight  grains. 

A    FRENCH   INVESTIGATOR    OF    AMERICAN    MEDICINAL 
SPRINGS. 

Dr.  L.  Blanc,  of  Aix  les-Bains,  was  present  at  the  Decem- 
ber session  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and 
gave  a  description  of  the  medicinal  baths  at  that  place.  It  is 
understood  that  Dr.  Blanc  h;  s  been  sent  to  this  country  by  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  French  government  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  mineral  springs  that  have  remedial  properties 
and  re|)utation. 

THE    PEHSISTENCY    OF   SCAULET-FEVEK    POISON. 

Sir  Spencer  Wells  is  quoted,  in  the  Medical  Press  and  Cir- 
cular, as  authority  for  the  following  example  of  the  persistence 
of  the  scarlet-fever  poison  :  In  Yorkshire  a  number  of  scarlet- 
fever  patients  who  had  died  were  interred  in  the  country 
churchyard.  In  the  course  of  time  some  of  this  ground  ceased 
to  be  used  as  a  burial  plot,  and  became  a  part  of  the  garden  of 
the  rectory.     The  rector  caused  a  digging  up  of  soil  where 
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scarlet-fever  bodies  had  been  laid  thirty  years  before,  with  tlie 
result  of  causing  an  outbreak  of  the  fever  in  his  own  and  ad- 
joining households. 

ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  tlie  Healtli  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  eases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  February  11,  1890: 


DISEASES. 


Typhus 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  . . . . 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Varicella 


Week  ending  Feb.  4. 


Week  ending  Feb.  11. 


Cases. 

Deaths. 

0 

0 

17 

8 

78 

6 

3 

0 

76 

11 

0 


An  Army  Medical  Board  will  be  in  session  in  New  York  from  May 
1  to  May  .SI,  18fl0,  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  appointment 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  to  fill  existing  vacan- 
cies. Persons  desiring  to  present  themselves  for  examination  by  the 
board  will  make  application  for  the  necessary  invitation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  before  April  1,  189i>,  stating  the  place  of  birth,  place  and 
State  of  permanent  residence,  and  inclosing  certificates  based  on  per- 
sonal knowledge  from  at  least  two  physicians  of  repute,  as  to  profes- 
sional standing,  American  citizenship,  character,  and  moral  habits ; 
also  a  statement  of  service  in  hospital  from  the  authorities  thereof  is 
desirable.  The  candidate  must  be  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  a  graduate  from  a  regular  medical  colhge,  evi- 
dence of  which,  his  diploma,  must  be  submitted  to  the  board.  Further 
information  regarding  the  examinations  and  their  nature  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  Surgeon-General,  United  States  Army,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  Alvarenga  Prize. — The  secretary  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  Philadelphia  informs  us  that  the  college  will  award  the  Alvarenga 
prize,  consisting  of  a  year's  income  from  the  amount  of  the  bequest,  to 
the  author  of  the  best  memoir  or  unpublished  work  in  any  branch  of 
medicine.  The  college  reserves  the  right  to  reject  all  essays  not  con- 
sidered worthy  of  the  prize.  Essays  will  be  received  by  the  secretary. 
Dr.  Isaac  Norris,  Jr.,  until  June  1,  1890. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Vermont. — Dr.  Will- 
iam Oliver  Moore  has  resigned  the  chair  of  ophthalmology  and  otology. 

Naval  Intelligence, —  Official  Lut  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Nacy  for  the  week  ending  February  S,  ISOO : 
Jones,  W.  H.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Swatara. 
Hudson,  A.,  Medical  Director.     Died  February  7th  at  Mare  Island  Hos- 
pital, Cal. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  Fehrunri/  17th:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology);  New  York  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  City  Medical  Association ;  Chicago  Medical 
Society. 

Tuesday,  Februarg  18th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine) ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society 
(private);  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Kings  and  West- 
chester (White  Plains),  N.  Y. ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Association ; 
Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  February  19th :  Medico-legal  Society  ;  Northwestern  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Society  of  New  York  (private) ;  Harlem  Medical 
Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  New  Jersey  Academy  of 
Medicine  (Newark). 

Thorsday,  February  20th :  New  York  Ac.idemy  of  Medicine;  Metro- 
politan Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society  ;  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (private). 


Friday,  February  21st :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Orthopsedic  Surgery) ;  Chicago  Gynaecological  Society ;  Baltimore 
Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  February  32d:  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society 
(private). 


I^fttfrs  to  tljc  (^tiitor. 


SULPHUR  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  ORCHITIS. 

240  West  Thirty-fourth  Street, 

New  York,  February  4,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Yorh  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  In  your  issue  of  January  18th  there  is  a  letter  from 
Dr.  George  Dann  on  the  accidental  cure  of  orchitis  and  epi- 
nidyniitis  with  compound  licorice  powder.  I  think  I  can  ex- 
plain the  cure.  One  of  the  best  remedies  for  these  two  diseases, 
as  also  for  erysipelas,  eczema,  and  scabies,  is  the  25-per-cent, 
ointment  of  the  sulphichtbyolate  of  ammonium,  the  active  ingre- 
dient being  12  per  cent,  of  sulphur.     My  usual  prescription  is: 

]J  Ammonii  sulpliichthyolat I  ss. ; 

Lanoline |  jss. 

M.     S. :  For  external  use. 

As  the  iohthyolate  contains  12  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  this 
ointment  contains  3  per  cent,  sulphur,  and  the  lanoline  pro- 
motes absorption.  It  is  not  only  a  resolvent,  but  a  local  anaes- 
thetic. Now,  compound  licorice  powder  contains  sulphur,  and 
Dr.  Dann's  patient  was  cured  by  the  sulphur.  Tlie  drachm  dose 
of  tincture  of  iodine  formed  iodide  of  starch  in  his  food,  and 
he  was  saved  trouble  by  this  fact.  The  patient  probably  took 
the  iodine  after  a  meal,  on  a  "full  stomach." 

Dr.  Samuel  Sherwell,  in  your  issue  of  October  19,  1889, 
speaks  of  treating  his  patients  witb  dry  powdered  sulphur  for 
scabies.  Now,  had  his  patients  made  tlie  mistake  of  using 
compound  licorice  powder,  they  would  have  recovered,  as  Dr. 
Dann's  patient  did,  though  the  time  might  have  been  longer 
than  with  the  sulphur  alone.  The  ointment  mentioned  above 
would  be  indicated  in  all  the  cases  mentioned  in  Dr.  Sherwell's 
article.  Branch  Clark,  M.  D. 


procffbings  of  Sonttics. 


MEDICAL    SOCIETY  OF   THE   STATE    OF   NEW  YORK. 

Eighty-fourth  Annual   Meeting,  held  at  Albany,  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  February  4,  5,  and  6,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Daniel  Lewis,  of  New  York,  in  the  Chair. 

(  Concluded  from  page  155. ) 

A  Case  of  Leprosy  apparently  cured.— Dr.  G.  H.  Fox,  of 
New  York,  reported  the  history  of  a  case  of  leprosy  which  he 
had  had  under  his  observation  for  many  years.  When  the  pa- 
tient came  to  him  he  had  presented  all  the  typical  lesions,  while 
his  mental  condition  was  most  deplorable.  This  man  had  been 
taken  in  hand  and  properly  cared  for  and  had  been  given  chaul- 
moogra  oil  .systematically.  In  1884  the  etTect  of  the  treatment 
bad  become  evident  and  all  the  spots  had  disappeared,  and  the 
assumption  had  seemed  well  warranted  that  the  downward  de- 
generative changes  were  arrested.  The  patient  had  lived  an 
uneventful  country  life,  enjoying  general  good  health  when 
heard  from  last  year.  Some  numbness  of  the  fingers  persisted, 
but  otherwise  the  patient  reported  himself  as  quite  well.     The 
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speaker  thouffht  that  at  least  the  case  suggested  very  strongly 
the  possibility  of  cure  of  these  cases  under  favorable  conditions. 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  discussion  following  this  re- 
port the  general  opinion  of  those  who  had  had  experience  in 
leprosy  was  elicited  that  patients  who  suffered  from  it  were  en- 
tiiled  to  a  much  greater  share  of  practical,  social,  and  medical 
aid  and  sympathy,  and  that  thereby  their  condition  would  be 
materially  benefited,  and  in  many  cases  the  disease  might  be 
halted  before  it  coulil  accomplish  its  more  pronounced  ravages. 

The  Thomas  Hip-splint.— Dr.  J.  F.  Ridlon,  of  New  York, 
described  the  various  modifications,  attachments,  methods  of 
adjustment,  and  general  surgical  characteristics  of  the  Thomas 
splint.  He  strongly  advocated  its  use  as  a  mechanical  appliance 
which  fulfilled  special  requirements  in  various  forms  of  hip  dis- 
ease. 

The  Pendent  Limb  in  the  Treatment  of  Joint  Diseases 
of  the  Lower  Extremity. — Dr.  A.  B.  Jidson,  of  New  York, 
cited  stati.'tics  to  prove  that  articular  osteitis  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity frequently  ended  in  spontaneous  resolution,  because 
here  the  affected  part  was  exempt  from  pressure  and  violence 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  joints  of  the  lower  extremity  in 
standing  and  walking.  He  believed  that  in  the  chronic  affec- 
tions of  joints  of  the  lower  extremity  crutches  and  a  high  sole 
could  not  be  relied  on  to  secure  a  pendent  limb,  because  in  the 
absence  of  acute  symptoms  crutches  were  discarded,  especially 
during  periods  of  long  duration  when  the  disease  was  latent, 
lie  advocated  the  use  of  the  ischiadic  or  perineal  crutch,  which 
could  not  be  willfully  laid  aside,  because  it  was  worn  under  the 
clothing,  and  was  easily  tolerated  because  it  left  the  hands  and 
arms  free  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  pursuits. 
Furthermore,  the  pelvic  bones  were  designed  for  supporting 
the  weight  of  the  body  by  the  basal  position  of  the  os  innomi- 
natura  in  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk  and  by  the  solid  union 
which  existed  between  the  pelvis  and  the  vertebral  column, 
while  the  presence  of  the  brachial  and  axillary  vessels  and 
nerves  and  the  loose  union  between  the  shoulder  and  the  trunk 
made  the  use  of  crutches  sometimes  painful  and  generally  awk- 
ward. Ho  exhibited  a  sabot  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
expensive  cork  sole  ordinarily  worn  with  the  ischiadic  crutch. 
It  was  constructed  of  light  wood  and  conveniently  fastened  by 
two  screws  counter-sunk  on  the  inner  side  of  the  shoe.  If 
]>roperly  sliaped  and  colored,  the  imitation  of  a  cork  solo  was 
very  good  and  cost  hardly  anything. 

Tuberculous  Osteitis  of  the  Hip  complicated  by  Tuber- 
culous Ulceration  of  the  Intestines ;  Absence  of  Symptoms ; 
Autopsy. — Dr.  V.  P.  GiBNEY  narrated  the  history  of  a  case  in 
which  the  patient,  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  under 
treatment  in  the  hospital  for  correction  of  deformity  resulting 
from  hip  disease,  had  developed  pulmonary  trouble  and  died. 
The  report  of  the  autopsy  was  of  interest  as  showing  what  ex- 
tensive intestinal  lesions  might  exist  without  any  symptoms 
pointing  to  any  such  trouble.  The  lungs  had  presented  the 
ordinary  tuberculous  changes,  while  other  organs  were  found 
but  little  involved  until  the  intestines  were  examined.  Of  these 
it  was  stated  in  the  post-mortem  report  as  follows: 

"Small  Intestine. — From  above  downward  large  ulcers  seen 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  feet,  extending  transversely,  the 
average  size  being  half  an  inch  wide  by  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
shape  oval,  some  nearly  encircling  the  intestine,  deeply  exca- 
vated, involving  the  muscular  coats,  edges  tliickeued  and  red- 
dened, showing  an  active  ulcerative  process;  upon  the  peri- 
toneal surface  there  is  a  iiuckoring  seen,  showing  cicatrization  ; 
in  one  or  two  ulcers  this  is  marked  enough  to  produce  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  the  lumen  of  the  intestine.  In  many 
cases  miliary  tubercles  are  seen  upon  the  peritoneal  surface ; 
no  perforations.      The  largest  ulcers  are  just  above  the  ileo- 


csecal  valve;  these  are  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  two 
inches  and  half  long,  and  one  surrounds  the  margin  of 
the  valve;  considerable  localized  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
tonsBum  covering  the  intestine  in  this  region,  and  it  is 
covered  with  miliary  tubercles;  the  ulcers  in  almost  every  case 
begin  within  Peyer's  patches.  The  solitary  follicles  throughont 
the  small  intestine  are  enlarged  about  a  pin's  head  in  size.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  the  mucous  membrane 
generally  is  healthy.  In  the  lower  two  or  three  feet  there  are 
evidences  of  quite  an  intense  enteritis — congestion,  swelling, 
and  oedema. 

" Large  Intestine. — Two  or  three  tubercular  nodules,  red- 
dened, elevated,  broken  down,  and  no  ulcers;  mucous  mem- 
brane normal. 

"  The  Mesenteric  Glands.— Ahout  half  an  inch  in  diameter; 
a  few  are  cheesy,  and  one  entirely  calcareous." 

The  speaker  exhibited  specimens  of  the  tuberculous  intes- 
tine, and  thought  that  probably  the  ulcerative  processes  had 
antedated  the  joint  trouble.  It  was,  of  course,  an  open  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  was  any  connection  with  these  foci  of 
disease  and  the  joint  lesions. 

The  Question  as  to  what  produces  and  what  prevents 
Ankylosis  of  Joints  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  il. 
Phelps.  The  speaker  also  exliibited  a  hip  splint  designed  by 
himself  with  adjustments  intended  to  minimize  irritation  at  the 
hip  joint  by  equalizing  the  various  muscular  tensions. 

A  long  argument  then  ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Low,  Dr.  Spen- 
OEB,  Dr.  PowEES,  Dr.  Gibney,  Dr.  Judson,  and  Dr.  Ridlon 
took  part,  as  to  the  surgical  merits  of  treatment  by  immobiliza- 
tion and  the  value  of  the  several  appliances  for  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  hip. 

Dr.  W.  R.  TowNSEND  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  lay  so 
much  stress  upon  any  particular  form  of  appliance.  Each  de- 
vice had  its  special  uses.  It  appeared  from  what  had  been  said 
that  there  was  a  tendency  to  fit  cases  to  splints  rather  than 
splints  to  the  cases. 

A  Statistical  Paper  on  Club-foot.— Dr.  W.  R.  Townsend, 
of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  It  contained  an 
analysis  of  2,386  oases  seen  at  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and 
Crippled,  New  York,  during  the  past  nineteen  years.  Of  this 
number,  915  were  congenital  and  1,471  non-congenital.  Of  the 
congenital,  567  were  in  males  and  348  in  females.  Of  the  non- 
congenital,  744  were  in  males  and  727  in  females.  Of  both 
classes,  1,311  were  in  males  and  1,075  in  fetnales. 

He  also  presented  tables  showing  the  frequency  with  which 
the  deformity  was  found  in  maternity  hospitals,  as  compared 
with  all  the  births,  as  against  other  congenital  deformities,  and 
showed  the  proportion  of  all  cases  to  other  deformities  as  met 
with  in  drthopoedic  hospitals.  In  congenital  club-foot  the  most 
frequent  form  was  equino-varus,  and  both  feet  were  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  one,  and  the  right  more  often  than  the 
left.  The  next  most  frequent  form  were  varus,  valgus,  and 
equinus,  the  rarest  being  cavus  and  calcaneo-varus.  About 
76  per  cent,  of  the  congenital  cases  in  males  were  equino-varus, 
and  about  C7  per  cent,  in  females. 

Of  the  non-congenital  forms,  the  paralytic,  resulting  from 
poliomyelitis  anterior,  was  most  frequent,  eqnino-varus,  equi- 
nus, and  calcaneus  being  most  often  met  with.  Of  581  cases  of 
flat-foot,  283  were  in  males  and  208  in  females,  both  feet  being 
most  frequently  affected.  Other  tables  were  ))resented  showing 
the  exact  number  of  each  variety,  and  analyses  of  tables  by 
Duval,  Lannelongiic,  llagen,  Roberts,  Detmold,  Matter,  etc., 
were  also  given. 

Fever  and  its  Treatment. — Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis  read  a  paper 
on  this  subject.  His  remarks,  be  said,  were  intended  as  sug- 
gestive rather  than  exhaustive.     If  fever  was   studied,  eitjier 
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from  a  clinical  or  pathological  standpoint,  one  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  rise  of  body  temperature  or  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  heat  production  and  heat  dissipation  were  only  the  appre- 
ciable expressions  of  those  piocesses  which  attended  and  de- 
pended upon  morbid  changes  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  tlie 
body.  These  blood  and  tissue  changes  were  expressed  in  tem- 
perature by  a  disturbance  of  the  norm.al  ratio  between  heat 
production  and  heat  dissipation,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  phenomena 
of  fever,  were  only  symptoms  of  such  changes.  The  prominent 
factors  which  determined  tliis  ratio  were:  First,  processes  of 
oxidation,  which  resulted  in  the  production  of  heat,  urea,  and 
carbonic  acid.  In  the  lighter  degrees  of  fever  the  elements 
which  underwent  oxidation  were  mainly  the  excess  of  nutri- 
tive material  in  the  blood,  and  also  of  heat  stored  in  the  cells. 
In  the  more  severe  forms  of  fever  with  higher  temperatures, 
and  even  in  prolonged  fevers  of  low  grade,  the  oxidation  took 
place  in  the  parenchymatous  elements  of  the  tissues,  resulting 
in  wasting  and  atrophy.  A  second  factor  was  the  vaso-iuotor 
control  of  the  peripheral  circulation.  In  the  early  stage  of 
fever  peripheral  circulation  was  often  decreased,  and  the  sur- 
face radiation  fell  below  normal.  Subsequently  vaso-motor 
dilatation  allowed  of  free  circulation  and  an  increased  radia- 
tion. Activity  of  the  sweat  glands  was  another  factor  which 
in  some  degree  determined  this  ratio.  Although  heat  radiation 
might  be  increased  even  when  the  skin  was  dry  and  the  glands 
inactive,  the  decrease  of  surface  temperature  went  on  more 
rapidly  when  the  surface  was  bathed  in  perspiration.  The 
marked  relief  experienced  by  fever  patients  when  sweating  took 
place  had  suggested  the  presence  of  some  other  factor  than 
evaporation  and  heat  absorption,  and  had  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  febrile  poison  could  be  eliminated  by  a  critical  sweat.  It 
was  more  probable  that  the  sweating  was  the  result  rather  than 
the  cause  of  the  febrile  remission.  Recent  experiments  had 
determined  that  heat  production,  as  it  depended  upon  oxidation 
in  the  tissues  and  glands,  was  regulated  by  a  thermogenic  cen- 
ter. The  exact  position  of  this  center  had  not  been  definitely 
settled,  but  all  investigators  had  agreed  in  placing  it  above  the 
medulla,  thus  distinguishing  it  from  the  vaso-motor  center. 
The  causes  of  fever,  clinically,  migh  t  be  classed  under  two  heads 
— the  nervous  and  the  hfemic.  Under  the  nervous  might  be  in- 
cluded all  those  conditions  which  mechanically  affected  some 
portion  of  the  nervous  system  unassociated  with  inflammatory 
changes.  The  hiemic  included  all  those  conditions  in  which 
irritating  elements  were  known  or  supposed  to  be  present  in 
the  blood.  There  were  four  classes  of  pyogenic  elements  which 
might  be  regarded  as  htemic  causes  of  fever.  First,  elements 
developed  by  perversion  in  the  nutritive  processes.  This  per- 
version might  be  in  the  primary  digestion,  in  secondary  me- 
tabolism, in  retrograde  changes,  or  in  excretory  functions,  and 
resulted  in  the  production  of  new  and  the  accumulation  of  nor- 
mal poisonous  elements  in  the  blood.  Second,  leucoraaines,  or 
those  poisons  which  were  developed  from  inflammatory  and 
exudative  products.  Third,  ptomaines,  or  the  bacterial  elements 
with  which  they  were  associated.  From  recent  studies  of  the 
subject,  the  ptomaines  developed  by  bacterial  growth  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  infectious  fevers,  but  the  exact 
relation  which  bacteria  and  their  ptomaines  bore  to  the  patho- 
logical changes  of  fever  were  not  definitely  determined.  It 
seemed  probable,  however,  that  in  most  cases  the  ptomaine  was 
the  active  poison,  although  bacteria  penetrated  the  tissues  and- 
were  found  in  the  blood  and  substance  of  organs.  At  present 
we  were  ignorant  of  the  exact  manner  in  which  these  poisonous 
elements  excited  these  metabolic  processes  which  were  produc- 
tive of  fever.  They  might  act  directly  upon  the  parenchymatous 
elements  of  tissues  to  increase  metabolism,  or,  if  all  protoplas- 
mic action  was  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system,  as  some 


supposed,  they  might,  by  their  actions  on  the  thermogenic  cen- 
ters, either  by  stimulation  or  inhibition,  excite  those  metabolic 
processes  in  the  tissues  which  resulted  in  heat  production.  The 
general  drift  of  opinion  was  toward  the  belief  that  the  pyogenic 
elements  acted  primarily  on  such  centers  to  produce  fever.  The 
question  was  now  being  asked  if  all  fevers  had  not  some  form 
of  infecting  agent  as  their  cause.  The  experiments  of  Dr. 
Eoussy,  of  Paris,  had  demonstrated  that  many  soluble  ferments 
when  introduced  into  the  human  organism  determined  a  febrile 
condition.  In  all  infectious  fevers  it  was  a  well-established  fact 
that  the  blood  and  tissues  underwent  certain  characteristic 
changes.  The  fibrin  and  albumin  factors  were  diminished,  the 
white  cells  were  increased,  the  corpuscles  swollen,  crenated, 
and  often  broken  down.  The  parenchymatous  elements  through- 
out the  body  suffered  varying  degrees  of  cloudy  swelling  and 
fatty  degeneration.  Formerly  all  these  changes  were  regarded 
as  the  direct  result  of  high  temperature.  Recently  it  had  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  they  occurred  in  fevers  of  low 
temperatures  and  that  the  parenchymatous  changes  depended 
upon  diminished  or  perverted  nutrition,  the  result  of  the  ex- 
cessive metabolism  which  caused  the  increased  heat.  The  dan- 
gerous effects  of  high  temperatures  on  the  nervous  system  had, 
as  it  seemed,  been  overestimated.  Although  it  had  been  deter- 
mined, both  by  clinical  observation  and  phy.'iological  experi- 
ment, that  there  was  a  point  at  which  increase  of  body  tem- 
perature caused  collapse  of  nerve  force  and  speedy  death,  such 
temperatures  were  seldom  reached  in  fevers.  Temperatures  of 
10.3°  or  104°  F.  had  come  to  occupy  a  position  of  secondary  im- 
portance with  most  clinicians.  Fever  was  regarded  as  a  com- 
plex process,  of  which  high  temperature  was  a  prominent,  but 
not  always  the  most  important,  feature.  Our  treatment  of 
fever  would  vary  with  our  views  as  to  the  dangers  of  high 
temperatures.  Those  who  believed  that  all  the  grave  symp- 
toms of  febrile  conditions  were  referable  to  high  tempera- 
tures would  employ  antipyretics  early  and  persistently,  while 
those  who  did  not  recognize  any  necessary  relation  between 
the  temperature  range  and  the  other  febrile  symptoms 
would  resort  to  these  remedies  less  frequently.  If  high  temper- 
ature ranges  were  readily  reduced  by  mild  antipyretic  measures, 
the  patient  at  the  same  time  being  much  more  comfortable,  with 
a  decrease  in  the  nervous  symptoms,  they  might  be  employed 
with  advantage,  but  when  powerful  antipyretic  remedies  had 
but  a  temporary  effect  upon  the  temperature,  and  their  use  was 
followed  by  great  nervous  depression,  they  were  better  omitted. 
In  a  general  way  antipyretics  might  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  surface,  and  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  drugs.  A  cold  bath  would  often  produce  a  greater 
and  more  prolonged  reduction  of  temperature  than  could  be  ac- 
counted for  simply  by  heat  abstraction.  This  sedative  nervous 
effect  was  regarded  as  a  far  more  valuable  guide  in  their  use 
than  the  effect  upon  the  temperature  range  alone.  When  ex- 
ternal abstraction  of  heat  was  followed  by  decrease  of  nervous 
irritability,  as  evidenced  by  decrease  of  muscular  twitchings, 
cessation  of  delirium,  or  the  advent  of  sleep  after  prolonged 
wakefulness,  one  might  be  assured  that  the  applications  were 
acting  remedially,  whatever  might  have  been  their  effectonthe 
temperature.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  conditions 
followed  with  evidences  of  nervous  shock  or  irritation,  no  re- 
duction of  temperature  which  they  might  accomplish  could  jus- 
tify the  continuance  of  such  measures.  Unbiased  investigation 
would  justify  the  statement  that  while  in  particular  instatices 
cold  baths  might  be  advantageously  employed  for  the  palliation 
of  certain  conditions  which  we  did  not  know  how  to  abate  in 
other  ways,  their  routine  adoption  was  to  be  deprecated.  In 
the  employment  of  cold  in  the  antipyretic  treatment  of  fever  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  treatment  was  usually  direct- 
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ed  against  only  one  symptom — high  temperature — and  on  this 
hasis  it  should  never  he  resorted  to  unless  the  temperature  range 
had  reached  a  dangerous  point.  A  temperature  of  ]04°  F.  might 
ho  regarded  as  the  lowest  danger  point.  If  the  ohject  of  its  use 
was  simply  to  abstract  heat,  cold  should  never  be  employed  more 
severely  than  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  speaker  had  used,  in  the  treatment 
of  typhoid  fever,  the  cold  coil  to  the  abdomen  and  had  not  found 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  anj  of  the  more  severe  methods  for 
temperature  reduction.  He  believed  that  the  early  and  constant 
use  of  the  coil  bad  kept  the  temperature  below  the  danger  point. 
If  the  only  therapeutic  effect  of  cold  baths,  employed  according 
to  Brandt's  method,  was  the  reduction  of  temperature,  this  could 
be  succes'ifully  combated  by  other  and  less  troublesome  meas- 
ures. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beneficial  effect  was  due  to  the 
control  which  they  exercised  in  the  thermogenic  and  vaso-motor 
centers,  their  employment  must  be  advocated  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent basis  than  the  one  usually  advanced.  Internal  antipy- 
retics included  all  those  substances  which  had  been  found  ca- 
pable of  reducing  body  temperature  when  taken  into  the  system. 
It  seemed  probable  that  these  remedies  might  be  of  two  classes 
—  those  which  acted  primarily  on  the  thermogenic  centers, 
and  those  which  neutralized  or  in  some  manner  rendered  inert 
pyogenic  substances  in  the  blood.  Clinically,  we  knew  that  in 
ditferent  conditions  diflereut  internal  antipyretics  had  unequal 
therapeutic  values.  Atpresentantipyrine,  antifebrine,  and  phen- 
acetin  were  the  favorites  in  the  specific  fevers  and  conditions 
where  nervous  irritation  was  present  and  i)rominent.  Quinine 
was  preferable  in  malaria!  fevers  and  in  .surgical  fever  attended 
with  suppuration,  in  septic  conditions  or  simple  inflammatory 
fever.  Salol  and  the  salicylates  were  employed  rather  for  their 
primary  antiseptic  action  upcm  the  inte?tinal  contents  and  only 
secondarily  as  antipyretics.  Opium  and  sedatives  probably  acted 
simply  through  their  effects  upon  nervous  irritation.  It  should 
be  a  rule  never  to  give  large  doses  of  any  internal  antipyretic. 
The  sudden  reduction  of  temperature  was  liable  to  be  followed 
by  dangerous  depression  and  collapse.  Small  doses  frequently 
repeated  accomplished  all  that  was  to  be  desired.  Temperature 
reduction  was  not  to  be  attempted  imless  it  exceeded  the  danger 
point.  In  all  cases  it  was  more  important  to  watch  the  efiects 
of  antipvretics  upon  the  heart  and  vaso-motor  control  of  the 
circulation  than  upon  the  temperature  range.  When  either  were 
disturbed  by  their  use  they  should  be  discontinued.  If  the  de- 
structive metamorphosis  which  took  place  in  the  tiiisues  of  the 
body  in  fever  was  due  to  the  pyogenic  substance  which  produced 
the  fever,  and  not  to  the  abnormal  temperature,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  our  duty  to  the  patient  could  not  be  discharged  by 
the  employment  of  any  measure  which  was  directed  to  the  re- 
lief of  only  one  of  its  symptoms.  In  the  light  of  those  recent 
experiments  which  demonstrated  that  the  blood  serum  was  the 
only  operative  germicide  within  the  animal  organism,  and  that 
its  germicidal  power  was  in  proportion  to  its  vitalizing  power, 
we  were  forced  to  the  position  that  in  the  treatment  of  all  acute 
infectious  diseases  our  successes  would  he  in  the  judicious  use 
of  those  measures  which  Dr.  Chambers  long  ago  designated  as 
"  restoratives." 

Isolation  of  Consumptives.— Dr.  P.  II.  KnETzscnMAR,  of 
Brooklyn,  in  the  c.iurse  of  a  jiapcr  on  this  subject,  said  that 
careful  consideration  had  strengthened  his  former  opinion  as  to 
the  non-feasibility,  cruelty,  and  absurdity  of  any  attempt  to  carry 
into  practical  effect  the  teachings  of  those  who  advocated  isola- 
tion of  consumptives  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  or  destroy- 
ing the  danger  of  infection,  although  it  was  admitted  that, 
theoretically,  the  isolation  of  all  consumptives  would  do  much 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  tubercle  bacilli  floating  in  the  air,  and 
thereby  the  danger  of  infection. 


The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Tuberculous  and  Dairy 
Cattle. — Dr.  E.  F.  Brush  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  The  au- 
thor thought  that,  if  he  could  show  by  reputable  authority  that 
the  geographical  distribution  of  human  tuberculosis  was  coinci- 
dent with  the  distribution  of  bovines  aft'ected  with  this  disease, 
the  inference  would  he  that  they  stood  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  In  studying  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  pulmonary  consumption,  the  necessity  for  separat- 
ing imported  and  indigenous  cases  in  any  table  of  statistics  was 
absolute  in  order  to  reach  any  conclusion  as  to  the  habits  of  the 
people  and  their  effects  with  reference  to  this  disease.  Many 
other  diseases  were  conveyed  to  the  human  race  by  animals. 
Of  this  no  doubt  existed;  hut  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis  the 
slow  development  of  the  disease  was  a  disturbing  factor  in 
reaching  conclusions.  The  danger  of  animals  being  infected  hy 
man  was  exceedingly  small;  the  danger  of  man  being  infected 
by  animals  was  practically  the  only  danger,  and  even  this  could 
be  avoided.  He  thought  that  the  proposition  for  isolating  hu- 
man consumptives  was  leading  us  away  from  the  chief  danger. 
In  lands  like  Egypt  the  indigenous  inhabitants  retained  immu- 
nity while  associating  for  long  periods  with  consumptive  immi- 
grants, while  in  regions  like  Australia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
the  inhabitants  had  become  infected  after  the  introduction  of 
dairy  cattle.  The  best  dairy-cattle  breeds  were  the  tubercular 
breeds,  while  some  of  the  breeds  not  classed  by  the  breeder  as 
dairy  cattle  were  exempt  from  tuberculosis  owing  to  their  vigor 
and  health.  In  all  dairy  countries  the  prevalence  of  tubercular 
consumption  was  a  settled  fact,  while  the  only  countries  at  all 
in  doubt  were  those  where  the  dairy  consisted  of  other  than  do- 
mestic cows.  He  spoke  of  the  Chinese  as  a  people  who  did  not 
use  milk,  while  the  Tartars  in  that  country  were  meat  and  milk 
consumers,  and  therefore  the  observations  of  medical  men  were 
very  confusing.  They  confessed  that  they  could  not  understand 
why  the  disease  prevailed  among  the  dominant  Tartar  class,  but 
not  among  the  poor  Chinese,  wJio,  according  to  all  preconceived 
notions,  ought  to  be  tubercular.  In  South  America,  where  cat- 
tle were  exceedingly  numerous  but  the  use  of  milk  almost  un- 
known, or  u-ied  after  being  boiled  only,  the  natives  still  en- 
joyed immunity.  The  speaker,  taking  a  geographical  square  of 
ten  degrees,  embracing  Spain  and  Morocco,  contrasted  the  two 
countries.  The  climatic  and  other  conditions  were  pretty  nearly 
equal;  but  Morocco,  where  there  were  no  European  dairy  cat- 
tle, was  exempt  from  tuberculosis,  while  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  dairying  was  carried  on  in  the  European  style,  tubercu- 
losis prevailed.  He  thought  that  there  was  no  great  necessity 
for  alarm,  because  the  benefits  confen-ed  by  the  bovine  race  far 
outweighed  the  burden  of  the  disease.  If  there  was  no  way  of 
remedying  the  disease,  he  would  be  in  favor  of  letting  aft'airs 
remain  as  they  were.  He  expressed,  however,  a  strong  opinion 
that  dairy  and  beef  cattle  could  be  bred  in  such  a  way  as  to 
eliminate  tuberculosis,  but  this  could  only  be  done  by  increasing 
the  price  of  both  beef  and  milk. 

The  Address  on  Surgery.— Dr.  Alfred  Mercer,  of  Syra- 
cnse,  in  the  course  of  his  address  on  surgery,  and  after  going 
over  the  beaten  ])ath  in  survey  of  the  progress  of  surgical  sci- 
ence from  the  date  of  his  license  to  practice,  which  had  ante- 
dated the  use  of  aniesthetics,  to  the  present  time,  went  on  to 
give  some  special  consideration  to  the  subject  of  antisiptic  sur- 
gery. He  said  that  from  its  inception  until  now  it  had  under- 
gone many  changes,  both  as  to  the  agents  used  and  the  manner 
of  their  employment,  before,  during,  and  after  operations. 
Theoretically,  wo  might  expect  that  any  agent  which  would 
prove  destructive  to  microscopic  life  would  act  more  or  less  in- 
juriously on  the  higher  forms  of  life,  and  such  he  l)elicvcd  had 
boon  the  fact.  Search  was  still  going  on  for  an  agent  innocent 
of  evil  to  human  tissues  and  yet  destructive  to  microscopic  life. 
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It  was  a  question  whether  nature  or  art  could  furnish  such  an 
agent.  While  germicidal  agents  might  be  auxiliary  to  surgical 
success  under  the  too  often  existing  impure  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  still  it  did  not  follow  that  they  were  necessary  in 
a  hygienic  atmosphere.  It  had  been  learned  tliat  the  carbolized 
spray,  once  thought  to  be  so  important,  was  not  only  unessen- 
tial, but  was  a  good  thing  to  be  rid  of  for  both  patient  and  op- 
erator. From  the  dropping  out  of  the  use  of  the  spray  surgeons 
had  diifted  in  two  directions.  The  large  majority  had  followed 
the  Listerian  thought  that  the  germs  of  the  atmosphere  must 
be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  some  agent  applied  to  wounds  to 
insure  surgical  success.  The  few,  for  reasons  not  always  given, 
had  cautiously  felt  their  way,  gradually  reducing  the  strength 
of  their  antiseptic  agents,  and  with  gratifying  results,  and  had 
finally  abandoned  them  altogether  for  simple  aseptic  cleanli- 
ness. The  published  results  of  both  parties  were  now  available 
for  study  and  comparison.  From  these  might  be  gathered  the 
equal  or  superior  success  of  aseptic  and  clean  surgery,  discard- 
ing all  poisonous  agents,  compared  with  antiseptic  surgery. 
Perhaps  the  data  up  to  the  present  time  were  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  satisfactory  conclusions  in  favor  of  either  one  view  or 
the  other,  but  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  call  for  hesitation 
in  tbe  positiveness  of  our  opinions  and  a  thoughtful  review  of 
our  surgical  methods  to  simplify  them  if  we  could.  Still  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  if  it  was  found  that  the  non- 
antiseptic  surgery  of  to-day  was  giving  equal  results  with  the 
antiseptic,  the  latter  was  entitled  to  all  the  credit  for  the  better 
surgery  of  to-day  compared  with  that  of  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Fractures  through  the 
Anatomical  Neck  of  the  Humerus.— Dr.  0.  A.  Powers,  of 
New  York,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  went  into 
exhaustive  review  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  this  class  of 
fractures  which  had  come  under  the  notice  of  himself  and 
others  at  Chambers  Street  Hospital.  He  tentatively  submitted 
the  following  conclusions:  1.  That  of  fractures  which  occurred 
in  the  upper  third  of  the  humerus,  those  traversing  its  diameter 
above  the  surgical  neck  formed  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
generally  supposed.  3.  That  in  a  given  case  of  shoulder-joint 
traumatism  the  surgeon  should,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  in  the  most  scrupulously  careful  manner,  examine  the  .seat 
of  the  injury,  anesthesia  of  tbe  patient  being  indispensable. 
•3.  Diagnosis  of  fracture  above  the  surgical  neck  might  be  based 
on  tuberosity  rotation,  accompanied  by  non-rotation  of  the 
head,  and  the  presence  of  a  diffuse  bony  crepitus.  Other  symp- 
toms— such  as  pain,  disability,  swelling,  deformity,  ecchymosis, 
and  local  tenderness — while  confirmatory,  were  not  positive. 
4.  Deformity  being  generally  absent,  simple  but  complete  con- 
finement, preferably  by  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint,  was  the  best 
form  of  treatment.  5.  The  prognosis  was  generally  good  for 
bony  union  and  ultimate  restoration  of  almost  perfect  joint 
function. 

Report  of  Five  Cases  of  Suprapubic  Cystotomy  for 
Tumors  of  the  Bladder  and  Vesical  Calculi.— Dr.  IIailes, 
of  Albany,  in  the  absence  of  the  author.  Dr.  A.  Vander  Veer, 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject. 

Nephro-lithotomy. — Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes,  in  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  detailed  a  number  of  cases  in  which  he  had  made  ex- 
ploratory incisions,  and  advocated  tbe  transverse  posterior  in- 
cision in  cases  of  suspected  stone  in  the  kidney.  It  was  free 
from  danger.  The  peritoneal  incision  might  be  reserved  until 
the  indications  demanded  it. 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Erysipelas.— By  invitation. 
Dr.  Willy  Meyer,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
in  which  he  suggested  the  practical  adoption  in  this  country  of 
the  method  advocated  abroad  of  determining  a  line  of  demarka- 


tion  to  erysipelatous  development  by  the  environment  of  a  lim- 
iting incision.  The  speaker's  points  were  ably  sustained  by 
clinical  hypotheses  and  elucidated  by  explanatory  diagrams. 

Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Eectum  based  upon  Ana- 
tomical Study.— Dr.  Sexeia  D.  Powell,  of  New  York,  de- 
scribed the  methods  by  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dealing 
with  the  conditions  of  prolapse  of  the  rectum  and  constipation. 
He  introduced  his  subject  by  a  consideration  of  the  physiolog- 
ical functions  of  the  various  muscles  entering  into  the  act  of 
defecation,  and  the  conditions  which  it  might  be  presumed 
arose  when  the  normal  equilibrium  of  these  physiological  forces 
became  pathologically  disturbed.  The  theory  of  his  treatment 
in  prolapse  was  that  prolonged  support  to  a  weakened  muscle 
resulted  in  its  rapid  recuperation,  and  this  was  especially  true 
of  the  sphincter  ani.  To  effect  this  support,  a  strip  of  rubber 
adhesive  plaster,  about  one  inch  in  width,  was  fastened  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  groin,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  opera- 
tor. Then,  traction  being  made  upon  this  as  it  was  brought 
over  the  gluteal  muscle,  the  latter  would  be  rolled  into  the  sul- 
cus, the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  being  at  the  same  time  also 
I'olled  toward  the  center,  and  the  plaster,  being  brought  down 
upon  the  thigh,  secured  retention  of  this  new  position.  By  it 
the  perinsBum  was  lifted,  and  the  points  of  two  muscular  attach- 
ments being  brought  nearer  together,  they  were  thus  rendered 
inactive.  This  strip  of  plaster  should  be  renewed  constantly, 
and  the  measure  persisted  in,  if  necessary,  for  months.  By  it 
he  had  for  a  number  of  years  treated  the  most  intractable  cases 
of  prolapse  with  uniform  success.  There  existed  no  necessity 
for  suppositories  or  any  astringent  injections,  and  he  now  never 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  surgical  procedures  to  restore 
the  gut  to  its  normal  position.  As  to  constipation,  the  balance 
of  power  in  this  condition  was  in  favor  of  the  sphincter  muscle, 
and  this  might  be  surgically  dealt  with  by  an  incision  into  the 
external  sphincter  to  equalize  the  power  of  the  different  sets  of 
muscles.  The  methods  advocated  by  the  speaker  were  illus- 
trated by  diagrams. 

A  Common  but  rarely  Described  Form  of  Cystitis  in 
Women. — This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Robert  T. 
Morris,  of  New  York.  He  said  that  the  clitoris  and  the  three 
sphincters — that  of  the  anus,  the  vagina,  and  the  bladder — might 
be  taken  as  representing  the  symbol  1,000,  and  this  was  indica- 
tive of  the  number  of  the  patient's  troubles  when  any  one  of  the 
three  sphincters  adopted  a  habit  of  spasm.  Fissure  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  was  apparently  much  more  commonly  met  with 
than  fissure  of  the  anus,  but  was  seldom  recognized.  The  fis- 
sure could  be  seen  by  gently  distending  the  urethra  with  proper 
specula,  and  throwing  in  light  with  a  head  mirror.  It  was  a 
narrow,  grayish  ulcer,  similar  to  a  narrow  aphthous  spot  in  the 
mouth.  The  primary  symptoms  were  pain  on  urination,  lasting 
tenesmus  after  urination,  and  frequent  urination.  Secondarily 
came  catarrhal  cystitis  and  nervous  derangements.  The  ulcer 
might  be  caused  by  the  compression  of  folds  of  urethral  mucous 
membrane  by  a  uterus  out  of  place,  from  a  scratch  by  a  passing 
bit  of  gravel,  or  it  might  be  simply  microbic,  as  the  aphthae  of 
the  mouth  were  now  known  to  be.  Treatment  consisted  in 
dilating  the  urethra  slowly  with  the  finger,  to  accomplish  the 
same  end  as  when  we  stretched  the  sphincter  of  the  anus  for 
fissure  in  that  locality.  Immediately  after  urination  a  few 
drops  of  a  tive-per-cenl.  cocaine  solution  injected  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  would  at  once  control  the  painful  tenesmus.  The 
wool  tampon  for  the  vagina  would  give  a  feeling  of  great  com- 
fort and  lessen  tendency  to  spasm  of  the  bladder.  Absorbent 
cotton  should  never  be  used  for  the  tampon,  because  when  it 
became  .stony  in  a  few  hours  it  irritated  the  bladder  just  as  it 
usually  did  the  uterus. 

Tbe  above  treatment  failing  to  cure,  the  bladder  should  be 
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opened  to  give  the  urethra  rest.  This  was  best  done  by  intro- 
ducing a  Sims  uterine  dilator  through  (he  uretlira,  pressing  the 
bladder-wall  backward,  and  then  slipping  a  scalpel  throuijli  the 
wall  between  the  blades,  entering  from  the  vaginal  surface.  In 
one  aggravated  case  recently  ho  had  opened  the  bladder  .above 
the  pubes  and  poured  into  it,  twice  daily,  an  ounce  of  a  mixt- 
ure of  boroglyceride  and  glycerin.  Boroglyceride  and  gly- 
cerin was  the  best  thing  for  any  sort  of  hypertrophic  catarrh. 
Clots  in  the  bladder  should  be  digested  out  with  pepsin.  If  the 
bladder  was  acidulated  with  citric  acid,  pepsin  would  digest 
the  thick  tenacious  muoopus  (juickly,  and  gave  p.atients  great 
relief.  In  old  cases  with  contracted  bladder,  expansion  daily 
with  Davidson's  syringe  and  warm  boric-.acid  solution  would 
gradually  enable  the  bladder  to  hold  a  pint  or  more  of  urine. 
Skene  and  Emmet,  in  their  latest  works,  had  referred  to  this 
subject  of  fissure  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  :  but  English  litera- 
ture previously  contained  almost  nothing  on  the  subject,  although 
the  disease  in  question  was  commonly  met  with. 

A  History  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-five  Cases  of  Ex- 
cision of  the  Superior  Maxilla.— Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant,  in  a  paper 
witli  this  title,  after  reviewing  the  history  in  general  of  such 
operations,  and  giving  the  views  of  the  different  operators  upon 
the  subject,  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  special,  immediate, 
and  remote  results  which  followed  the  operation,  and  the  best 
means  of  obviating  ill  effects.  Hsemorrhage  and  shock  were  re- 
ferred to  only  in  connection  with  the  immediate  results,  while 
deformity  of  face,  utterance,  and  disease  recurrence  composed 
the  items  of  remote  consequence.  In  connection  with  the  pre- 
vention of  haemorrhage  and  its  consequent  shock,  he  would 
offer  no  suggestions  other  than  those  already  well  known  to  the 
profession,  but  emphasized  one  expedient  that  had  been  carried 
into  effect  by  Lizars  as  long  ago  as  1830,  which  was  preliminary 
ligature  of  the  external  carotid.  This  was  to  be  done  especial- 
ly when  the  nature  of  the  growth  warranted  the  belief  that  pro- 
fuse or  dangerous  bleeding  would  be  encountered.  Up  to  the 
present  writing,  this  vessel  had  been  ligatured  no  less  than 
eighty-five  times,  eight  of  which  had  occurred  in  the  speaker's 
practice,  and  in  no  instance  had  death  or  dangerous  secondary 
hosmorrhage  followed  as  the  direct  cause  of  the  ligation.  Surely 
such  a  record  as  this  regarding  the  ligature  of  the  external 
carotid  could  not  be  gainsaid  on  the  question  of  safety.  Of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  cases  of  excision  of  the  superior 
maxilla  reported,  but  two  had  occurred  in  the  speaker's  practice. 
In  one  of  these  two  cases  the  entire  superior  maxilla  and  the 
malar  bone  were  removed  for  carcinoma  involving  these  bones. 
The  external  carotid  was  tied  as  a  preliminary  measure.  The 
growth  was  very  prominent  and  extremely  vascular.  The  total 
amount  of  haamorrhage  was  trifling,  coming  only  from  the  op- 
posite facial  and  the  anterior  palatine  branches  of  the  opposite 
internal  maxillary.  At  the  termination  of  the  operation,  which 
had  lasted  scarcely  an  hour,  the  pulse  of  the  patient — a  nuin 
sixty-nine  years  of  age — was  but  74.  A  rapid  recovery  from  the 
operation  itself  had  ensued.  As  to  the  propriety  of  ligature  of 
the  common  carotid  for  the  purpose  of  prevention  of  primary 
or  secondary  haamorrhage  in  these  operations,  the  known  re- 
sults would  be  briefly  cited.  Thirty-eight  cases  had  been  re- 
ported in  which  the  common  carotid  was  ligatured  preparatory 
to  or  after  removal  of  the  superior  and  inferior  maxilhv.  Of 
this  number,  nine,  or  twenty-four  per  cent.,  had  died.  When  it 
was  noted  that  the  death-rate  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
cases  of  removal  of  the  superior  maxiUa  was  twelve  percent, 
only,  then  indeed  should  the  preparatory  ligature  of  the  com- 
mon carotid  for  the  purpose  of  this  removal  be  condemned. 
The  deformity  of  face  and  of  utterance  required  but  a  mo- 
ment's consideration.  As  soon  as  tlio  healing  was  completed, 
and  even  before,  if   the  disease   was   malignant,  the  services 


of  a  dentist  should  be  employed.  The  introduction  of  a  vul- 
canized rubber  "plumper,''  combined  with  an  obturator,  would 
be  sufficient  to  remedy  almost  entirely  any  defects.  The  ques- 
tion of  disease  recurrence  was  indeed  most  important  to 
the  patient.  Bearing  on  this  pait  of  the  subject,  the  speaker 
had  but  one  suggestion  to  make,  which  was  as  to  the  influence 
on  dise.ase  recurrence  of  ligature  of  the  vessels  nourishing  the 
region  from  which  it  sprang.  While  he  did  not  believe  that 
this  step  would  do  much,  if  anything,  toward  the  prevention  of 
the  recurrence,  still  he  thought  it  nught  defer  the  event  and  less- 
en the  rapidity  of  the  growth.  If  soch  was  the  case,  then  liga- 
ture of  one  or  of  both  external  carotids  might  be  said  to  meet 
two  important  practical  indications  in  malignant  disease  of  the 
regions  supplied  by  these  vessels.  lu  illustration  of  this  prin- 
ciple, the  speaker  related  in  detail  the  history  of  the  second  and 
last  of  his  own  cases: 

W.  B.,  aged  twenty-two,  family  and  personal  histories 
good.  In  1884  the  patient  hiid  noticed  the  usual  symptoms 
indicative  of  the  existence  of  a  polypoid  obstruction  of  the 
left  nostril.  In  the  year  following,  the  existence  of  such  a 
growth  was  demonstrated,  and  a  portion  of  it  removed.  From 
this  time  until  1888  portions  of  the  growth  were  removed  at 
varying  intervals,  and  the  extent  of  its  attachment  and  nature 
were  frequently  determined.  Microscopical  examination  had 
shown  it  to  be  a  myxo-sarcoma.  It  was  attached  to  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occii)ital  bone,  to  the  posterior  and  left  wall  of 
the  pharynx,  and  also  to  the  palate  bone  and  the  internal  plate 
of  the  sphenoid  bone.  In  November,  1886,  a  spontaneous  and 
very  severe  biiemorrhage  had  occurred  from  it ;  the  growth  was 
also  rapidly  increasing  in  size.  Repeated  haemorrhages  at  long 
intervals  occurred  until  the  patient  was  almost  exsanguinated, 
this  going  on  until  the  spring  of  1888.  At  this  time  the  patient 
suffered  from  pressure  symptoms  referable  to  the  hard  and  soft 
palate,  and  also  to  the  supramaxillary  and  auriculo-temporal 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair.  Breathing  was  impossible  through 
the  nostrils.  The  tumor  had  filled  the  upper  part  of  the  phar- 
ynx so  completely  that  the  index  finger  could  be  introduced 
only  with  difficulty  between  it  and  the  right  side  of  the  wall  of 
the  cavity ;  this  act  was  often  followed  by  quite  severe  but  tem- 
porary haamorrhage.  A  small  bony  spiculum  was  seen  protrud- 
ing from  the  inferior  surface  of  the  soft  palate  at  the  junction 
of  this  structure  with  the  hard  palate.  In  June  of  1888  the 
external  carotids  were  ligated  simultaneously.  The  wounds 
healed  by  primary  union,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  all  pain  had 
ceased.  The  tumor  had  also  diminished  to  such  a  degree  that 
not  only  had  the  previous  bulging  of  the  palate  caused  by  it  dis- 
appeared, but  the  index  finger  could  easily  explore  the  dimen- 
sions and  again  determine  the  attachments  of  the  growth.  Nine 
days  subsequently  the  left  superior  maxilla  was  removed  below 
the  orbital  plate,  thus  exposing  freely  the  loft  side  of  the  tumor. 
There  was  but  one  arterial  spurt  of  sufficient  size  to  require 
ligature  during  the  entire  procedure,  and  this  was  at  the 
situation  of  the  anastomosis  of  the  facial  and  ophthalmic 
arteries.  The  final  step,  the  removal  of  the  tumor,  was  not 
done,  nor  could  the  speaker  say  that  he  regretted  the  omis- 
sion, in  view  of  the  subsequent  developments.  The  reasons 
for  the  non-removal  were  politic  ones  entirely,  foreign  to  any 
contingency  that  was  apprehended  from  the  attempt.  The 
snare  was  employed  again,  and  also  strong  injections  of  carbolic 
acid.  The  latter  removed  portions  of  the  structure  of  the 
growth  quite  rapidly  by  a  process  of  inoffensive  sloughing  and 
disintegration.  An  injection  had  caused  such  severe  pain  that 
it  had  to  be  discontinued.  The  patient  had  now  suffered  no 
inconvenience  and  no  pain  whatever  from  the  tumor,  which 
when  last  seen,  two  weeks  since,  was  much  smaller  than  it  was 
three  months  before.     It  was  harder,  and  handling  caused  no 
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pain  or  bleeding.  In  this  case  the  results  on  the  pharyngeal 
growths  that  had  followed  ligature  of  the  external  carotids 
were  due  either  to  coincidence  or  to  modification  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  growtli.  The  fact  that  a  rapid  diminution  of 
the  size  and  painfulness  of  the  tumor  had  followed  ligature  was 
indisputable,  and  it  had  seemed  to  remove  these  results  from 
the  realm  of  coincidence  entirely.  The  fact  that  the  lessening 
of  the  arterial  supply  of  a  vascular  growth  would  diminish, 
temporarily  at  least,  its  size,  and  consequently  the  pain  due  to 
pressure  from  it,  must  be  admitted.  Surely  the  establishment 
of  collateral  circulation  should  have,  long  ere  this,  supplied  it 
with  a  liberal  allowance  of  blood.  It  was  possible  that  the  use 
of  the  carbolic-acid  injection  and  the  snare  since  the  ligation 
had  led  to  continued  retrogression  of  the  tumor.  However,  the 
snaring  had  had  no  effect  before  the  ligation,  and  it  was  there- 
fore unfair  to  attribute  any  to  this  procedure  after  ligation.  Con- 
cluding his  paper,  the  speaker  offered  the  following  points  for 
consideration  :  1.  That  excision  of  the  superior  maxilla  was  not 
a  dangerous  operation.  2.  That,  contrary  to  general  belief,  ex- 
cision of  both  superior  maxillae  was  not  a  specially  dangerouspro- 
cedure.  3.  That  while  severe  hemorrhage  was  not  frequent  in 
this  operation,  still  its  eflects  were  to  be  feared  more  than  any 
other  result  of  the  operation.  4.  That  removal  of  the  upper  jaw 
for  the  cure  of  bony  and  fibrous  tumors,  and  the  removal  of  naso- 
pharyngeal polypi,  was  attended  frequently  by  severe  and  fatal 
hemorrhages.  5.  That  ligation  of  one  or  both  external  ca- 
rotids was  a  safe  and  commendable  procedure  when  average 
beemorrhage  was  apprehended  as  likely  to  result  from  opera- 
tions within  the  area  of  their  distribution.  6.  That  ligation  of 
one  or  both  of  these  arteries  might  delay  the  return,  or  hinder 
the  development  of  a  morbid  growth,  if  it  was  implanted  in 
tissues  supplied  with  blood  by  these  vessels.  7.  That,  all  things 
being  equal,  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  the  circulation  of  the  external  was  unwise,  unsurgi- 
cal,  and  unwarrantable.  8.  That  complete  removals  were  three 
times  as  fatal  as  incomplete  removals  of  single  superior  maxillaj, 
irrespective  of  the  side  removed. 

Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh.— The  conclusions  of  Dr.  O.  B. 
Douglas  as  to  the  causes,  course,  and  cure  of  the  above  affec- 
tion were  as  follows:  1.  That  chronic  nasal  catarrh  was  not  a 
disease  per  ae  or  primal,  but  rather  a  symptom  or  result  of 
pre-existing  causes,  chief  of  which  was  traumatism,  inducing 
contact  of  surfaces,  affording  a  nidus  for  disease  germs,  foreign 
irritants,  and  retained  acrid  secretions,  so  inflaming  contiguous 
tissue  and  producing  purulent  products.  Atrophy  or  pseudo- 
atrophy  might  result.  2.  Chronic  nasal  catarrh  was  not  a  sim- 
ple condition,  but  was  complex  to  the  highest  degree,  tar-reach- 
ing and  serious  in  its  complications,  persistent  and  baneful  in 
all  its  relations,  tending  ever  to  extend  and  grow  worse.  There- 
fore it  was  worthy  of  most  careful  study  by  every  physician, 
ofTering  as  it  did  opportunity  for  great  achievements  on  the  part 
of  the  diligent  student  and  skillful  surgeon.  3.  Chronic  nasal 
catarrh  was  curable  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  yielding  to 
proper  treatment  as  certainly  as  any  other  complex  disease. 
It  being  due  to  or  connected  with  obstructions,  the  indications 
were  to  first  remove  the  causes.  This  required  surgical  inter- 
ference backed  by  skill  and  experience,  which  most  miglit  ac- 
quire. Subsequent  cleansing,  soothing  and  healing,  as  after 
every  surgical  operation,  completed  the  cure.  Any  instruments 
or  means  with  which  the  operator  was  most  familiar  might  be 
used,  so  long  as  the  work  was  done  thoroughly  and  with  judg- 
ment. 

Seven  Consecutive  Successful  Cases  of  Intubation  of  the 
Larynx  for  Diphtheritic  Croup.— Dr.  W.  Haileb,  Jr.,  of  Al- 
bany, reported  these  cases,  and  in  the  comments  which  fol- 
lowed was  complimented  on  his  results. 


The  Prevention  of  Tubercular  Laryngitis.— This  was  the 
title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Westbeook,  of  Brooklyn.  (To  be 
published.) 

Nasal  Intubation, — A  paper  with  this  title  was  read  by  Dr. 
D.  H.  GooDwiLLiE.     (To  be  published.) 

Naso-pharyngeal  Epithelioma.— Dr.  S.  Ai.lajj  Fox,  of 
Brooklyn,  read  a  paper  reporting  in  detail  a  case  of  malignant 
growth  of  the  above  nature,  which  elicited  considerable  ex- 
pression of  interest.     (To  be  published.) 

State  Medical  Reform  obstructed  by  the  Legislature.— 
Dr.  St.  John  Roosa  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Legislation.  This  document  embodied  the  experiences  of  the 
committee  in  its  efforts  to  secure  legislation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Senate.  The  first  bill  had  been  one  to  regulate  the  detention  of 
persons  suffering  from  acute  and  chronic  insanity  in  State 
rather  than  in  county  asylums.  It  was  thought  that  if  the 
political  element  could  be  eliminated  from  the  contest  the  bill 
might  ultimately  stand  a  chance  of  becoming  law.  The  com- 
mittee, supported  by  eflTorts  on  the  part  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the 
Neurological  Society,  had  labored  faithfully  on  behalf  of  this 
measure.  It  had  been  passed  in  the  Senate  but  was  negatived 
in  the  Assembly.  Persistence  would  probably  eventually  insure 
success.  A  bill  had  been  framed  providing  for  a  State  board 
of  nine  examiners  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  Five 
members  of  this  board  were  to  be  appointed  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  State  Medical  Society,  three  on  that  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic, and  one  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Eclectic  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  A  section  of  this  bill  had  been  so 
framed  that  if  a  graduate  of  a  honueopathic  or  eclectic  college 
so  desired  he  might  select  his  own  examiner  from  the  board  on 
the  subjects  of  theory  and  practice  and  materia  medica.  The 
merits  of  the  bill  had  been  earnestly  advocated  at  the  various 
meetings  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  having  it  in  charge.  It 
had,  however,  met  with  the  opposition  of  the  homeopathic  and 
eclectic  schools,  the  latter  institution  having  been  represented 
by  counsel.  The  opinion  of  the  Senate  committee  was  that  with 
such  conflicting  views  among  the  doctors  it  would  be  useless  to 
make  any  report  upon  the  bill,  which  had  accordingly  died 
peacefully  in  committee.  Every  plan  for  securing  the  passage 
of  a  bill  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  York,  with 
the  view  of  having  the  largest  body  of  practitioners  afforded 
the  greatest  representation  on  the  Board  of  State  Examiners, 
had  been  tried,  but  in  vain.  At  the  present  time  there  was  a 
bill  pending  in  the  Legislature  calling  for  the  appointment  of 
three  State  Boards  of  Examiners,  one  for  each  of  the  before- 
mentioned  schools.  This  was  absurd.  The  hydropafhists, 
electropathists,  and  vaporpathists  would  next  be  asking  for  a 
State  Board  of  Examiners.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  ad- 
vocate that  though  the  colleges  might  have  a  right  to  grant  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  the  State,  through  its  own  law- 
makers, should  regulate  the  practice  of  physic  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  This  would  at  least  prevent  the  mushroom  gradu- 
ate of  colleges  in  neighboring  States  from  practicing  side  by 
side,  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  with  the  State  licensed 
practitioner.  During  the  year  a  bill  had  been  passed,  without 
the  action  of  the  society's  committee,  making  it  obligatory  upon 
students  entering  a  medical  college  to  show  certificates  of  pre- 
vious academic  training  equivalent  to  the  regent's  examination, 
or,  failing  this,  to  oblige  them  to  pass  an  examination  on  the 
preliminary  academic  studies. 

The  Election  of  OflScers, — The  officers  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year  were:  President,  Dr.  William  W.  Potter,  Buffalo; 
vice-president.  Dr.  Lewis  S.  Pilcber,  Brooklyn ;  secretary, 
Dr.  Frederick  C.  Curtis,  Albany ;  treasurer.  Dr.  C.  H.  Porter, 
Albany. 
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A  Treatise  on  JDueases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat,  in  Two  Vol- 
umes. By  Franoke  Huntington  Bosworth,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  tlie  Throat  in  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  New  York,  etc.  Volume  One.  Diseases 
of  the  Nose  and  Naso-pharynx.  With  4  Colored  Plates  and 
182  Woodcuts.  New  York:  William  Wood  &  Company, 
1889.     Pp.  xviii-3  to  670. 

Thb  author  has  presented  a  very  complete  treatise  on  the 
subjects  considered  in  Volume  I  of  bis  work.  The  first  section 
of  the  three  subdivisions  is  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  nasal 
passages.  Under  this  heading  is  introduced  a  chapter  on  hay 
fever,  or  "  vaso-motor  rhinitis,"  also  one  on  asthma,  or  "  vaso- 
motor bronchitis."  He  does  not  believe  in  the  reflex  and  neu- 
rotic theories  with  reference  to  the  causation  of  these  two  dis- 
eases, but  says  that  he  has  never  known  a  case  of  hay  fever  or 
asthma  to  occur  without  the  existence  of  obstructive  lesions  of 
the  nose  or  upper  air-pas-sages.  This  is  making  a  very  broad 
statement  when  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  the  subject  are  considered.  Dr.  Bosworth  depends  entirely 
upon  the  cocaine  spray  to  relieve  the  paroxysms  of  hay  fever 
and  asthma  and  to  modify  the  symptoms  in  other  nasal  diseases 
characterized  by  vascular  turgescence.  He  seems  not  to  have 
had  the  severe  unpleasant  experiences  from  the  use  of  cocaine 
that  are  being  met  with  by  recent  writers  on  the  subject.  Sev- 
eral cases  liave  been  reported  of  stenosis  of  the  nasal  passages 
due  to  the  continued  use  of  the  spray,  with  alteration  of  nasal 
function  and  impairment  of  nutrition.  The  remainder  of  the 
section  is  given  to  deformities  of  the  septum,  to*syphihs  of  the 
nasal  passages,  and  to  morbid  growths  and  diseases  of  the  ac- 
cessory sinuses.  In  the  second  section  diseases  of  the  naso- 
pharynx are  taken  np,  with  a  chapter  on  hypertrophy  of  the 
pharyngeal  tonsil,  or  adenoid  growths  of  the  vault  of  the  phar- 
ynx. The  tliird  section  is  devoted  to  the  external  surgery  of 
the  nose,  with  full  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  various 
surgical  procedures  which  have  been  resorted  to  for  obtaining 
freer  access  to  the  nasal  cavities  and  the  nasopharynx.  Pos- 
sibly the  work  may  contain  a  few  conclusions  on  the  part  of  the 
author  which  are  deemed  by  others  as  yet  oi)en  to  argumenta- 
tive research  ;  still  it  is  replete  with  valuable  information  based 
upon  a  large  experience. 

A  Text-book  of  Practical  Medicine,  designed  for  the  Use  of 
Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  Alfred  L. 
LooMis,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Practical 
Medicine  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  etc.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  With  Two  Hundred  and  Fifteen  Illustrations. 
New  York:  William  Wood  and  Company,  1889.  Pp.  xvii- 
1147. 

This  work  has  been  well  and  favorably  known  by  the  pro- 
fession for  a  number  of  years,  and  an  extended  discussion  of  its 
merits  would  be  supertluous.  That  the  present  edition  is  fully 
the  equal  of  any  which  has  preceded  it  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  its  high  character  and  value.  It  would  bo  classed  as  a  rather 
conservative  work,  though  the  advances  which  have  been  made 
during  the  last  four  years  have  rendered  some  marked  changes 
necessary.  The  work  has  not  only  been  carefully  revised,  but 
has  been  largely  rewritten,  and  changes  have  been  made  which 
are  the  result  of  more  exact  knowledge  regarding  the  retiology 
and  pathology  of  disease.  The  important  additions  include  de- 
scriptions of  the  more  freipicnt  pathological  processes  and  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the   methods  em[)loyed  in   bacteriological 


study,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  those  micro-organisms  which  are  at  present  regarded  as  patho- 
genic. The  author  classes  jdithisis  as  an  infectious  disease, 
though  it  is  still  retained  under  pulmonary  diseases  for  descrip- 
tion, and  has  changed  its  name  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  An- 
other step  in  advance  in  nomenclature  is  the  substitution  of  the 
term  nephritis  for  the  unscientific  one  Bright's  disease.  Dr. 
Loomis's  pleasant  style  of  writing  is  well  known,  and  this  work 
will  commend  itself  to  the  profession.  It  is  not  too  bulky  for 
daily  use,  and  yet  it  treats  of  each  subject  with  sutticient  full- 
ness of  detail  to  render  it  serviceable  as  a  book  of  reference,  es- 
pecially  for  the  practitioner  whose  spare  time  is  limited. 

Traite  des  maladies  du  testicule  et  de  ses  annexes.  Par  Ch, 
MoNOD,  professeur  agreg6  a  la  FacultS  de  medecine  de  Paris, 
etc.,  et  O.  Terrillon,  professeur  agr6g^  a  la  Faculte  de 
midecine  de  Paris,  etc.  Avec  92  figures  dans  le  texte. 
Paris:  G.  Masson,  1889.     Pp.  xi-806. 

Excepting  the  works  of  Curling  and  Osborne,  there  is  no 
treatise  on  diseases  of  the  testicle  exclusively,  and  the  excellent 
volume  that  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Mouod  and  Dr.  Terril- 
lon is  exhaustive  in  bringing  their  subject  to  the  point  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  testicle,  epididymis,  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  vas  deferens.  Diseases  of  the  scrotum  and  semi- 
nal vesicles  are  not  included  in  the  scope  of  the  work,  nor  are 
the  functional  diseases,  spermatorrhoea,  azoospermia,  etc., 
touched  upon.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  bibliographical 
references,  and  American  surgeons  are  frequently  quoted.  Illus- 
trations are  employed  wherever  they  will  add  to  the  value  of 
the  text.  We  note  that  the  authors  favor  the  iodine  treatment 
for  hydrocele;  and  in  tuberculous  testicles  they  favor  excision 
of  the  gland,  as  of  a  tuberculous  focus  in  any  other  locality. 
The  necessity  for  asepsis  is  urged  in  all  operations,  even  in  so 
simple  a  procedure  as  introducing  an  aspirator  needle. 

The  Physiology  of  the  Domestic  Animah.      A  Text-book  for 
Veterinary  and    Medical    Students  and  Practitioners.      By 
Robert  Meade  Smith,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Physiology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.    With 
over  Four  Hundred   Illustrations.      Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don:  F.  A.  Davis,  1889.     Pp.  xiii-938.     [Price,  $6.] 
The  author's  experience  as  a  teacher  has  undoubtedly  in- 
formed him  of  the  learning  that  is  essential  to  an  acquaintance 
with  physiology,  and  in  no  work  on  human  physiology  is  there 
a  better  exposition  of  physiological  physics  and  chemistry  than 
in  this  work.    Indeed,  so  careful  is  the  author  that  nothing  may 
be  omitted  that  he  even  refers  to  spontaneous  generation  as  not 
satisfactorily  established,  although  no  reputable  biologist  now 
believes  this  probably  ever  did  or  ever  will  occur.    In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  physiology  of  the  domestic  animals  the  author  has 
collated  the  latest  and  most  reliable  results,  presenting  his  facts 
in  so  terse  and  lucid  a  manner  that  the  reader  can  not  mistake 
the  meaning.     The  liberal  employment  of  carefully  selected  il- 
lustrations— many  of  them,  particularly  of  histology  and  of  the 
nervous  system,  being  colored — adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
book. 

The  Story  of  the  Bacteria  and  their  Relations  to  Health  and 
Disease.  By  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  M.  D.  New  York  and 
London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1889.  Pp.  143.  [Price,  75 
cents.] 

This  little  work  is  an  excellent  popular  exposition  of  bac- 
teriology, its  clearness  of  expression  and  freedom  from  techni- 
calities making  it  a  work  that  a  i)hysician  can  recommend  to  a 
layman  desirous  of  acquiring  information  on  the  subject  under 
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consideration.  The  book  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  index, 
and  it  seems  as  if  a  few  illustrations  of  the  different  forms  of 
bacteria,  etc.,  would  not  have  gre.itly  increased  the  bulk  of  the 
volume  while  materially  assisting  in  elucidating  the  text.  The 
omission  of  any  reference  to  rabies  and  tetanus  is  noticed  ;  also 
that  the  author  does  not  concur  with  Cornet  in  absolutely  con- 
demning ordinary  wells.  We  trust  it  will  not  be  considered 
captious  criticism  if  we  express  surpiise  at  the  use  of  such  col- 
loquialisms as  "  catch  on  "  and  "  own  hook,"  and  such  an  ex- 
pression as  the  esprit  de  corps  of  cell  communities  in  the  body. 

An  Experimental  Sftidy  in  the  Domain  of  Ilypnotism,  By  Dr. 
R.  VON  Krafft-Ebing,  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Nervous 
Diseases  in  the  Royal  University  of  Gratz,  Austria.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Chaeles  G.  Chaddook,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Physician,  Northern  Michigan  Asylum.  New 
York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1889.  Pp.  viii- 
129.     [Price,  $1.25.] 

American  and  English  readers  are  certainly  able  to  inform 
themselves  well  now  upon  a  subject  which  has  until  recently 
been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  spiritualists  and  charl.atans,  for 
the  scientific  expositions  of  the  subject  by  Heidenhain  of  Breslau, 
Bernheim,  Bjernstrom,  Binet,  and  F6r6  are  all  at  our  disposition 
in  good  translations.  To  these  may  now  be  .added  this  very  re- 
markable study  by  von  Krafft-Ebing,  the  greatest  living  expert 
in  morbid. psychology.  This  brochure  describes  the  case  of  a 
young  ■woman  with  grave  hysteria,  who  presented  all  the  more 
common  and  many  of  the  more  startling  hypnotic  phenomena 
under  the  observation  of  the  author.  Among  the  latter  there 
were  certnin  trophoneuroses  produced  by  suggestion  ;  but  one 
must  read  this  volume  of  absorbing  interest  in  order  to  fully 
appreciate  the  details.     The  translation  is  fairly  done. 

Foods  for  the  Fat :  a  Treatise  on  Corpulency  and  a  Dietary  for 
its  Cure.  By  Nathaniel  Edward  Davies,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England.  American  Edition. 
Edited  by  Chari.es  W.  Greene,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1889.  Pp.  vii-9  to  1.38.  [Price, 
75  cents.] 

The  author's  theory  is  that  excessive  accumulation  of  fat  is 
a  disease  and  requires  scientific  medical  treatment  like  any  other 
disease.  He  rejects  the  theories  of  Banting,  Oertel,  and  Eli- 
stein  as  all  unsuited  for  the  reduction  of  corpulency  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  preservation  of  health.  Carefully  regulated  diet 
and  exercise  are  the  means  which  he  would  use,  and  he  has  found, 
by  large  experience  with  the  diet  lists  which  he  gives,  that  relief 
is  possible  in  every  case.  The  liberal  choice  of  foods  which  he 
allows  certainly  offers  an  inducement  to  those  who  have  failed 
in  attaining  the  desired  end  by  other  methods  to  give  this  one  a 
trial. 

An  Introduction  to  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  By  T. 
Henry  Green,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital 
and  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  Brompton,  etc.  Sixth  American  from  the  Seventh 
English  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Stanley  Boyd, 
M.  B.,  B.  S.  Lond.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Eng.,  Senior  Assistant  Sur- 
geon to  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  etc.  Illustrated  by  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-seven  Fine  Engravings.  Philadeljihia: 
LeaBrothers&Co.,  1889.  Pp.  xx-17  to539.  [Price,  $2.75.] 
The  number  of  editions  through  which  this  work  has  passed 

renders  a  minute  review  unnecessary.     As  the  preface  states,  it 

has  been  enlarged  in  matter  and,  what  is  all  for  the  better,  in  type. 

Revised  no  later  than  May  of  the  present  year,  it  purports  to 


be  up  to  date.  Glancing  here  and  there  for  verification,  w^ 
find  in  the  introductory  chapter  a  succinct  but  clear  description 
of  the  cell  as  modern  pathologists  understand  it — its  constitu- 
tion, physiology,  and  genesis,  albeit  the  account  of  the  latter 
might  have  been  somewhat  amplified. 

On  page  25  we  read  that  "  pneumonia  after  section  of  the 
vagi  is  due  to  entry  of  food,  etc.,  through  the  insensitive  glot- 
tis." Broncho-pneumonia  is  meant,  of  course,  as  always,  else- 
where, the  single  word  "  pneumonia  "  stands  for  the  acute  or 
croupous  variety.  The  pages  devoted  to  lung  diseases  contain 
a  plain  but  explicit  digest  of  the  subject  according  to  late  in- 
vestigators. Arguments  regarding  the  causal  relation  of  an 
organism  to  pneumonia  are  carefully  presented  for  both  sides. 
The  author  thinks  that  a  causal  relationship  is  not  yet  proved. 

The  chapter  on  pulmonary  phthisis  is  written  in  acceptance 
of  the  dictum  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  a  recognized  element 
in  the  production  of  the  disease — plus  an  "inherited  or  ac- 
quired something"  in  the  individual  affected.  This  something 
is  defined  as  "hereditary  predisposition  and  state  of  general 
health  " — a  statement,  in  our  opinion,  that  will  bear  argument; 
for,  as  the  author  says,  "so  little  is  at  present  known  of  the 
life-history  of  the  Bacillus  tuherculosis  that  the  circumstances 
which  favor  its  growth  can  not  be  formulated."  Hereditary 
predisposition,  as  applied  to  germ-diseases,  must  await  further 
research  before  it  can  be  discussed  among  the  certainties.  Plau- 
sible as  seem  the  old  arguments  for  it,  there  are  some  well-nigh 
insuperable  against  it. 

In  the  chapter  on  infiammation,  pus  production  is  ascribed 
to  germ  agency,  and  is  fairly  discussed.  In  that  on  vegetable 
parasites,  the  longest  and  the  best,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
Bacillus  lepras,  though  it  is  referred  to  on  page  339  as  a  proba- 
ble cause  of  leprosy. 

Altogether  the  work  justifies  its  title,-  and  may  be  read 
profitably. 

A  Hand-hooh  of  Dermatology.  For  the  Use  of  Students.  By 
A.  H.  Ohmann  DuMESNiL,  A.M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Derma- 
tology, St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Illus- 
trated. St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  Publishing 
Company.     Pp.  viii-167. 

Ok  hand-books  of  dermatology  we  have  enough  and  to 
spare.  As  the  one  now  before  us  is  not  so  good  as  some  others 
already  in  the  market,  it  has  no  reason  for  being.  The  author 
seems  to  recognize  this  and  says  in  his  preface:  "  Tliis  small 
hand-book  was  not  written  to  fill  a  long-felt  want.  At  the  request 
of  a  number  of  students,  the  author  jotted  down  the  few  notes 
which  follow."  It  may  prove  useful  to  the  author  in  his  teach- 
ing as  an  outline  for  hts  lectures.  It  is  too  meager  in  its  con- 
tents for  other  uses.  What  is  given  is  well  given  ;  but  to  com- 
press all  of  dermatology  into  a  book  of  this  .size  is  to  boil  it  down 
so  as  to  leave  only  the  dry  bones.  The  publishers  have  not  done 
their  work  well.  The  paper  is  coarse,  the  press- work  is  blurred, 
and  the  illustrations  are  coarse. 

BOOKS   AND    PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED. 

Ansesthetics,  Ancient  and  Modern ;  their  Physiological  ."Vction, 
Therapeutic  Use,  and  Mode  of  Administration ;  together  with  an  His- 
torical Resume  of  the  Introduction  of  Modern  Anesthetics — Nitrous 
Oxide,  Ether,  Chloroform,  and  Cocaine;  and  also  an  Account  of  the 
More  Celebrated  Anaisthetics  in  Use  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Dis- 
covery of  Nitrous  Oxide.  By  George  Foy,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland,  etc.  London ;  Balli^re,  Tindall, 
&Cox,  1889.     Pp.  7-9  to  175. 

Text-hook  of  Medical  Chemistry.  For  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Students  and  Practitioners,  By  Elias  H.  Bartley,  B.  .S.,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children  in 
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,  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  etc.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  en- 
larged. With  Sixty-two  IlIii,><trations.  Philadelphia :  P.  Blakiston,  Son 
&  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  xi-9  to  421 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Abdominal  Surgery.  By  Lawson  Tait, 
F.  R.  C.  S.  Edin.  and  Eng.,  LL.  D.,  M.  D.  (honoris  causa)  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Philadelphia:  Lea 
Brothers  &  Co.,  1889.     Pp.  viii-647.  .  [Price,  $3.] 

On  the  Treatment  of  Diabetes  by  Free  Phosphorus.  By  Balmanno 
Squire,  M.  B.  Lond.     London:  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  1889.     Pp.  54. 

Sanitary  Entombment ;  the  Ideal  Disposition  of  the  Dead.  By  the 
Rev.  Cliarle.^  R.  Treat,  New  York.     [Reprinted  from  the  Sanitarian.] 

Higher  Medical  Education,  and  how  to  secure  it.  The  Annual  Ad- 
dress before  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
By  Richard  H.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Subcutaneous  Rheumatic  Nodules.  By  William  A.  Edwards,  M,  D., 
San  Diego,  Cal.     [Reprinted  from  the  University  Medical  Magazine.] 

Transactions  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Arkansas.  Pine  Bluff, 
1889. 

Di  un  caso  di  osteomielite  acuta  degli  adolescenti.  Pel  Dottor 
Luigi  Bernacchi.     [Estratto  dall'  Archivio  di  Orthopedia.] 

Massage  and  the  Original  Swedish  Movements ;  their  Application  to 
Various  Diseases  of  the  Body.  By  Kurre  W.  Ostrom,  Instructor  in 
Massage  and  Swedish  Movements  in  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  etc.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia  :  P  Blakiston,  Son,  & 
Co.,  1890.     Pp.  vi-9  to  97. 

Manual  of  Skin  Diseases,  with  Special  Reference  to  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment.  For  the  Use  of  Students  and  General  Practitioners.  By 
W.  A.  Hardaway,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Skin  Diseases  in  the  Missouri 
Medical  College  and  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-graduate  School  of  Medicine, 
etc.     St.  Louis:  Theo.  F.  Lange,  1890.     Pp.  vi-434. 

Persistent  Headaches,  and  how  to  cure  Them.  By  Julian  J.  Chis- 
olm,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Eye  and  Ear  Diseases  in  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Clinical  and  Chemical  Observations  on  Plumbisra,  due  to  Lead- 
polluted  Water,  with  Hints  on  its  Prevention.  By  John  Brown,  M.  D., 
etc.  Thesis  presented  for  the  Doctorate  in  Medicine  in  the  Victoria 
University,  October,  1889. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society.  Twenty- 
fifth  Annual  Meeting.     New  London,  Conn.,  1889, 

Dictionnaire  abr^ge  des  sciences  mcdicales.  Par  le  Dr.  L.  Thomas, 
sous-bibliothecaire  \  la  Faculte  de  medecine  de  Paris.  Paris  :  Lecros- 
nier  ct  Bab6,  1889.     Pp.  xiii-647. 

A  Manual  of  Organic  Materia  Medica.  Being  a  Guide  to  Materia 
Medica  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms,  for  the  Use  of  Students, 
Druggists,  Pharmacists,  and  Physicians.  By  John  M.  Maisch,  Ph.  M., 
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ON  NEUROKERATIN.* 
By  W.  KtJllXE, 

PROFESSOR  OF  PHTSIOLOGT  IN   HEIDELBERG  UNTVERSITT, 

AND  R.  H.  CHITTENDEN, 

PROFESSOR  OF  PUTSIOLOQICAIj  CHEMISTRY  IN  TALE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  name  neurokeratin  f  was  applied  to  the  substance 
contained  in  medullated  nerves  and  in  the  central  nerve 
organs  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  in  gastric 
and  pancreatic  juice,  and  in  dilute  caustic  potash.  It  is 
therefore  a  substance  characterized  by  extreme  insolubil- 
ity. Only  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  horny  structures  of  the  epidermis  yield  such  an  in- 
soluble body,  so  resistant  to  the  action  of  all  solvents,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  powerful  decomposing  agents. 

The  preparation  of  neurokeratin  depends  upon  the  re- 
moval from  the  nerve  tissue  of  the  peculiar  histogenetic  sub- 
stances present  there,  such  as  albumin,  collagen,  elastin,  and 
nuclein,  likewise  upon  the  separation  of  all  fat  and  of  the 
so-called  myeline  substances — viz.,  protagon,  lecithin,  cere- 
brin,  cholesterin,  and  possibly  soaps,  and  also  of  the  ex- 
tractive matters  soluble  in  water  common  to  all  tissues. 

The  finding  of  neurokeratin  led  to  the  discovery  that 
the  nerve  medulla  was  more  complex  in  its  composition  than 
had  before  been  supposed,  especially  as  the  presence  of  pro- 
teid  matter  was  proved  at  the  same  time.  Furthermore,  it 
was  likewise  ascertained  that,  in  addition  to  the  neurokera- 
tin of  the  medullary  sheath,  other  sheaths  of  similar  ma- 
terial were  also  present  in  the  medulla.  In  spite  of  these 
facts,  however,  we  shall  in  the  present  article,  for  the  sake 
of  retaining  simple  terms,  follow  the  old  use  of  the  word 
myeline  and  apply  to  the  bodies  extracted  by  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  benzol,  or  carbon  disulphide  the  name  of  med- 
ullary or  myeline  substances,  although  the  term  is  now 
used  in  a  much  narrower  sense. 

In  order  to  obtain  neurokeratin  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  medullary  substances  or  myelines  from  the  brain 
or  nerve  tissue,  as  well  as  to  free  the  latter  from  their  pe- 
culiar tissue  framework  by  digestion  and  from  nuclein  by 
extraction  with  alkali.  As  has  been  previously  stated  in 
another  place,  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  result  as  to  the 
order  of  treatment,  a  fact  of  considerable  importance,  since 
the  preparation  of  neurokeratin,  by  first  digesting  the  nerve 
tissue  and  then  extracting  the  myeline  substances,  furnishes 
proof  that  the  long  extraction  of  the  medullary  bodies  with 
alcohol,  etc.,  does  not  generate  the  insoluble  substance,  a 
fact  which  affords  evidence  of  the  pre-existence  of  neuro- 
keratin. 

For  the  microscopic  study  of  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  neurokeratin  the  method  of  treatment  commencing 
with  the  extraction  of  the  myeline  bodies  will  presumably 
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remain  the  most  common,  although  even  for  this  purpose 
the  reversed  method  of  treatment  can  be  used  with  equally 
good  results ;  for  the  preparation  of  the  substance  in  large 
quantities,  however,  only  the  first  method  has  hitherto  been 
used.  We  have  for  our  present  purposes  employed  both 
methods,  and  in  the  course  of  onr  experiments  have  found 
that  digestion  of  the  tissue  prior  to  extraction  of  the  mye- 
line substances,  even  where  large  masses  of  brain  are  taken, 
is  not  only  practicable,  but  possesses  certain  advantages. 

Neurokeratin  from  Brain. 

The  material  best  adapted  for  use  is  the  human  brain, 
mainly  on  account  of  its  large  size.  It  was  always  ob- 
tained from  an  early  dissected  cadaver  well  preserved  in 
the  cold,  and  was  always  fresh  and  without  trace  of  putre- 
factive odor.  In  every  preparation  the  first  step  consisted 
in  the  separation  of  the  pia  mater  under  water,  so  as  to 
remove  as  far  as  possible  all  traces  of  blood. 

1.  Preparation  by  Digestion  after  Extraction  of  the 
Medullary  Substance. — Two  brains  were  beaten  up  with 
4,800  c.  c.  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  mass  pressed  through  a 
sieve,  and,  after  standing  twenty-four  hours,  collected  in  a 
cloth  bag  or  filter  and  the  fluid  pressed  out.  The  residue 
was  rubbed  to  a  fine  paste  with  a  like  volume  of  fresh  alco- 
hol, and,  after  forty-eight  hours,  again  pressed  out  and 
washed  with  cold  ether.  The  mass  was  then  thoroughly 
washed  with  hot  ether  in  an  extractor  with  inverted  con- 
denser for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  it  was  dried  in 
the  air,  then  boiled  with  two  litres  of  absolute  alcohol, 
pressed  through  muslin  and  placed  in  a  special  extraction 
apparatus,  in  which  it  was  kept  in  contact  with  boiling 
alcohol  for  forty-eight  hours.  This  apparatus  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  with  the  help  of  a  sieve  the  mass  of  tissue  was 
at  first  sunk  deep  into  the  alcohol,  then  raised  nearer  the 
surface,  and  finally  suspended  above  the  boiling  alcohol,  so 
that  at  the  last  it  was  extracted  solely  by  the  warm  fluid 
flowing  back  from  the  inverted  condenser.  After  thorough 
pressure,  the  mass,  freed  in  this  manner  from  the  medullary 
substances,  was  boiled  with  two  litres  of  water,  in  order  to 
completely  remove  the  adhering  alcohol  and  at  the  same 
time  to  render  the  connective  tissue  more  digestible.  It 
was  then  placed  in  five  litres  of  an  extremely  active  gastric 
juice  containing  0-4  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  and  warmed 
at  40°  C.  for  four  days,  after  which  it  was  thrown  on  a 
large  filter  connected  with  a  pump  and  thoroughly  washed 
with  water  after  sucking  out  all  of  the  filtrate.  The  slight 
acidity  of  the  remaining  tissue  was  neutralized  with  dilute 
alkali,  after  which  it  was  subjected  to  a  trypsin  digestion,  in 
which  one  litre  of  an  active  pancreatic  juice  was  employed, 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner  from  one  hundred  grammes 
of  dry  pancreas  and  containing  0'5  per  cent,  of  sodium 
carbonate.  After  five  days'  digestion  at  40°  C.  the  undi- 
gested residue  was  washed  with  water,  placed  in  two  litres  of 
five-per-cent.  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  boiled  for  half 
an  hour.  The  residue,  after  cooling,  was  filtered  oflp,  washed 
with  water,  and  placed  in  three  litres  of  O-o-per-cent.  caustic 
potash,  where  it  was  allowed  to  remain  for  forty-eight  hours 
at  medium  temperature,  with  frequent  stirring,  in  order  to 
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dissolve  tlie  nucloin  present.  After  decaiitation,  filtration, 
and  washing  with  water,  the  mass  was  acidified  with  0'4- 
per-cent.  hydrochloric  acid  and  subjected  to  a  pepsin  diges- 
tion for  several  days  in  two  litres  of  an  active  gastric  juice. 

In  this  last  digestion  there  was  no  noticeable  shrinkage 
of  the  mass,  but,  after  washing  out  the  acid  with  water,  we 
found  that  hot  alcohol  still  dissolved  considerable  matter, 
accompanied  by  a  swelling  or  softening  of  the  substance,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  solution  filtered  very  slowly. 
This  admixture,  consisting  presumably  of  cerebrin,  was  re- 
moved to  better  advantage  by  repeated  boiling  with  alco- 
hol, to  which  a  little  glacial  acetic  acid  had  been  added. 
Thereupon  the  mass  was  treated  again  with  caustic  potash, 
and  this  time  for  two  days  with  a  solution  of  five  per  cent, 
strength,  after  which  it  was  washed  with  water,  then  with 
acetic  acid,  again  with  water,  and  finally  with  alcohol  and 
ether. 

The  preparation  obtained  in  this  manner,  on  being  tested 
with  pure  pepsin  and  trypsin,  was  found  to  be  entirely  free 
from  substances  capable  of  furnishing  peptone,  also  free 
from  digestible  albumins,  likewise  free  from  soluble  gela- 
tin, since  tannic  acid  added  to  the  solution  obtained  by 
boiling  with  water  gave  no  turbidity,  and  also  free  from 
nuclein,  since  five-percent. caustic-potash  solution  dissolved 
nothing  precipitable  by  acetic  acid.  We  were  not  able, 
however,  to  completely  remove  all  of  the  myeline  bodies, 
for  apparently  a  trace  of  cerebrin  still  remained.  Except 
in  the  preparation  of  small  quantities,  as  in  the  quantitative 
determinations  to  be  described  later,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  a  sample  of  neurokeratin  which  would  not  give 
up  some  inatter  on  long-continued  boiling  with  alcohol, 
benzol,  or  chloroform,  the  fluid  on  evaporation  invariably 
leaving  a  slight  film  or  coat  on  the  glass  with  a  more  or  less 
fatty  feeling.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  our  having  to 
deal  with  lime  or  magnesia  soaps  we  have  not  neglected,  as 
before  mentioned,  to  boil  with  alcohol  containing  either 
glacial  acetic  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid  without,  however, 
wholly  reaching  the  desired  end.  All  that  can  be  accom- 
plished is  to  have  the  neurokeratin  finally  brittle  in  hot 
alcohol,  so  that  the  latter  will  filter  easily  and  the  prepara- 
tion itself  not  feel  soft  or  fatty.  In  this  we  were  occasion- 
ally more  successful  with  the  neurokeratin  from  ox  brain 
than  from  human  brain,  hence  possibly  in  the  future  ox 
brain  will  be  the  preferable  material  to  work  with. 

2.  Preparation  by  Digestion  prior  to  Extraction  of  the 
Medullar)/  Substances. — For  this  purpose  it  is  advantageous 
not  to  employ  more  than  one  brain  (about  1,300  grammes) 
in  a  single  preparation.  The  tissue  was  at  once  rubbed  up 
fine,  with  gradual  addition  of  0-4-per-cent.  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  to  this  was  finally  added  five  times  its  volume  of 
active  gastric  juice.  The  juice  was  always  prepared  by  the 
self-digestion  of  one  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  a 
pig's  stomach,  with  twenty  partsofO-4-percent.  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  preserved  in  the  cold  after  being  moderately  thy- 
molized.  As  a  rule,  the  brain-matter,  after  four  days'  di- 
gestion at  40°  C,  sank  so  completely  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  that  the  excess  of  the  juice  could  be  decanted  ott', 
while  the  residue  was  collected  on  a  filter,  again  rubbed  up 
as   fine  as  possible  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  once  more 


warmed  for  four  to  six  days  with  four  litres  of  fresh  gastric 
juice.  In  every  case  we  have  tested  a  sample  of  the  gastric 
juice  employed,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  its  activity,  by  try- 
ing its  solvent  power  on  blood-fibrin.  Although  the  diges- 
tion periods  were  quite  long,  we  never  observed  the  forma- 
tion of  any  mold  or  decomposition  through  the  growth  of 
micro-organisms,  though  the  clear  filtrates  frequently  broke 
down  on  long  standing  after  the  thymol  had  nearly  or  com- 
pletely left  them. 

After  the  second  digestion,  the  brain-matter  was  again 
collected  on  a  filter,  and,  after  being  washed,  was  either 
directly  freed  from  myeline  bodies  or  else  subjected  to  a 
trypsin  digestion  (possibly  unnecessary).  In  the  latter  case 
the  mass  was  neutralized  with  sodium-carbonate  solution, 
and  then  warmed  for  eight  days  at  40°  C.  with  one  litre  of 
well-thymolized  pancreatic  juice  (1  to  40)  containing  O'o  per 
cent,  of  sodium  carbonate.  At  the  end  of  the  digestion  the 
whole  mass  was  in  the  form  of  a  soapy  magma,  and,  as 
filtered  portions  on  neutralization  or  by  acidifying  were  not 
rendered  turbid,  the  entire  mixture  was  at  once  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid  up  to  about  O'l  per  cent.,  and  then 
shaken  with  ether.  The  treatment  with  acid  was  necessary, 
as  the  ether  would  not  separate  well,  if  at  all,  from  the 
alkaline  fluid.  The  separation  of  lecithin,  prolagon,  and 
cholesterin  by  means  of  ether  was  accomplished  by  repeated 
shakings  in  a  large  separating  funnel,  and  at  the  same  time, 
also,  the  soluble  digestion  products  were  washed  out,  since 
the  brain-matter  under  the  ether  formed  such  a  compact 
layer,  floating  on  the  acid  fluid,  that  the  latter  only  needed 
to  be  drawn  ofi  and  the  operation  repeated  with  fresh  dilute 
acid  and  water.  When  this  had  been  continued  until  a 
portion  of  the  aqueous  fluid  was  not  rendered  turbid  by  a 
large  excess  of  alcohol,  the  pasty-like  mass  under  the  ether 
was  drawn  off,  mixed  with  alcohol  until  it  could  be  easily 
filtered,  boiled  with  60-per-cent.  alcohol  for  half  an  hour, 
and  filtered  on  a  hot-water  funnel.  The  filtered  fluid,  at 
first  clear,  quickly  became  milky  on  cooling  from  the  sepa- 
rated cerebrin.  The  brain  residue  was  then  repeatedly 
boiled  with  absolute  alcohol,  benzol,  and  chloroform,  the 
titrations  being  made  with  the  aid  of  the  hot-water  funnel. 
In  order  to  remove  the  nuclein  from  the  much-shrunken 
preparation,  it  was  treated  for  several  days  with  about  two 
litres  of  one-per-cent.  sodium-hydroxide  solution,  filtered, 
washed  with  the  alkali  until  the  washings  were  not  rendered 
turbid  by  acid,  then  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Finally, 
the  residue  was  boiled  with  alcohol  containing  a  little  hy- 
drochloric acid,  then  with  the  various  solvents  for  the  mye- 
line bodies,  and  at  last  thoroughly  washed  with  ether. 

Whether  it  is  possible  by  either  one  of  the  above  meth- 
ods to  prepare  larger  quantities  of  neurokeratin  pure  is  un- 
certain. We  need  to  remember,  in  considering  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  substance,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  body  which 
can  not  be  dissolved  unaltered  and  then  rcprecipitated,  but 
with  one  which  can  only  be  obtained  as  a  residue,  and,  fur- 
ther, that,  in  spite  of  great  patience,  we  have  not  been  able, 
as  before  mentioned,  to  entirely  remove  the  myeline  bodies. 
A  further  difliculty  is  to  be  found  iu  the  visible  admixture  of 
insoluble  pigments,  for  neurokeratin  obtained  froiu  the  gray 
substance,  or  from  the  entire  brain,  has  a  distinct  yellowish 
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color,  while  that  prepared  from  the  white  substance  is  color- 
less. Another  slight  impurity  is  to  be  found  in  the  presence 
of  paper  fibers,  although  we  have  avoided  these  as  much  as 
possible,  even  at  the  expense  of  our  product,  by  leaving 
considerable  of  the  sticky  substance  adhering  to  the  paper. 
This  we  further  endeavored  to  reduce  to  a  small  micro- 
scopic residue  by  working  the  preparation,  while  still  moist 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  on  a  glass  plate  with  a  blunt  knife, 
in  order  to  felt  the  fibers  into  little  flocks,  many  of  which 
tended  to  stick  to  the  blade.  Still  more  was  removed,  after 
drying  and  pulverizing  tho  product,  by  sifting  the  powder 
through  fine  mull.  We  have  also  tried  shaking  and  wash- 
ing the  substance  with  heavy  fluids,  such  as  chloroform  or 
carbon  disulphide,  but  without  result. 

The  following  analyses  were  made  with  products  dried 
at  110°  C.  until  of  constant  weight.  Carbon  and  hydrogen 
were  determined  by  combustion  in  oxygen  gas  in  a  tube 
filled  with  granular  oxide  of  copper,  with  an  anterior  layer 
of  chromate  of  lead  and  a  roll  of  reduced  copper.  Nitro- 
gen was  determined  as  gas*;  sulphur,  according  to  Ham- 
marsten's  method. 

I.  Neurokeratin  from  two  human  brains,  in  which  the 
medullary  substances  vcere  first  extracted,  using  only  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  the  residue  of  tissue  then  digested  : 

I.  0'5377  gramme  of  substance  gave  0'3522  gramme  H^O  =  1'21 

per  cent.  H,  and  r09'28  gramme  CO2  =  55'42  per  cent.  C. 
II.  0'4389  gramme  of  substance  gave  0'2850  gramme  H^O  =  7'21 
per  cent.  H,  and  0'8926  gramme  CO2  =  53'46  per  cent.  C. 

III.  0'6250  gramme  of  substance  gave  BS'T  c.  c.   N  at  19'ti    C.  and 

754'9  mm.  pressure  =  14' 13  per  cent.  N. 

IV.  05278  gramme  of  substance  gave  63-7  c.  c.  N  at   19-6°  C.  and 

761'4  mm.  pressure  =  14']8  per  cent.  N. 
V.  0'6852  gramme  of  substance,  fused  with   KOH  +  KNO3,  gave 

0-093(1  gramme  BaSO,  =  1-86  per  cent.  S. 
VI.  05455  gramme  of  substance,  fused  with  KOH  -t-  KNO3,  gave 

00744  gramme  BaSO,  =  1  -87  per  cent.  S. 
VII.  0'6597  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-0075  gramme  ash  (calcium 
phosphate)  =  ri3  per  cent. 
VIII.  0-7247   gramme  of  substance  gave  0-0093  gramme  ash  —  1-28 
per  cent. 


Percentage  Coinjxn^ttion  of  the  A»h-free  Substayice. 
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II.  As  preparation  No.  1  had  a  somewhat  greasy  feel- 
ing and  yielded  a  little  something  to  hot  benzol,  it  was 
again  thoroughly  extracted  with  boiling  benzol,  chloroform, 
alcohol,  and  carbon  disulphide,  and  an  endeavor  made  to 
free  it  still  more  completely  from  paper  fibers.  After  being 
dried  at  110°  C,  it  was  analyzed  with  the  following  results: 

I.  0-3817  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-2468  gramme  H^O  =  718 
per  cent.  H,  and  0-7830  gramme  COj  =  55-94  per  cent.  C. 

II.  0-3825  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-2480  gramme  H3O  =  723 
per  cent.  H,  and  0-7806  gramme  CO2  =  55-66  per  cent.  C. 

III.  0-3724  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-2416  gramme  H^O  =  720 
per  cent.  H,  and  07620  gramme  CO3  =  6579  per  cent   C. 


*  Zeitschrift  fiir  Biologie,  Bd.  six,  p.  166. 


IV.  0-3154  gramme  of  substance  gave  36-9  c.  c.  N  at  54°  C.  and 

754-3  mm.  pressure  =  13-91  per  cent.  N. 
V.  0-3985  gramme  of  substance  gave  46-4  c.  c.  N   at  6-0°  C.  and 

757-6  mm.  pressure  ==  13-95  per  cent.  N. 
VI.  0-5126  gramme  of  substance,  fused  with   KOH  -|-  KNOs,  gave 

0-0612  gramme  BaSO,  =  1-63  per  cent.  S. 
VII.  0-4987   gramme  of  substance,  fused  with   KOH  +  KNO3,  gave 

0-0570  gramme  BaSOi  =  1-57  per  cent.  S. 
VIII.  0-5726  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-0050  gramme  ash  =  0-87 
per  cent. 
IX.  0-6166  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-0057  gramme  ash  =  0-92 

per  cent. 
X.  0-4986  gramme  of  substance,  fused  with  KOH  +  KNO3,  precipi- 
tated with  molybdic  solution,  and  finally  with  magnesia  mixt- 
ure, gave  0-0041  gramme  MgoPjO,  =0-22  per  cent.  P,  or  no 
more  than  the  phosphorus  of  the  calcium  phosphate  of  which 
the  ash  was  composed. 

Percentage  Composition  of  the  Ashfree  Neurokeratin. 
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As  is  seen  from  the  results,  the  more  complete  extraction 
of  the  cerebrin  (?)  makes  no  special  difference  in  the  per- 
centage of  composition  when  contrasted  with  No.  1. 

III.  Neurokeratin  from  the  brain  of  a  child  eighteen 
months  old,  purified  as  in  No.  II;  first  digested  and  then 
the  medullary  substances  extracted  : 

I.  0-3864  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-2580  gramme  HjO  =  7-43 

per  cent.  H,  and  0-7894  gramme  COj  =  56-85  per  cent.  C. 
II.  0-3660  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-2447  gramme  HjO  =  7-42 
per  cent.  H,  and  0-7624  gramme  CO2  =  56-06  per  cent.  C. 

III.  0-3474  gramme  of  substance  gave  36-2  c.  e.   N  at  5-4°  C.  and 

755-7  mm.  pressure  =  12-76  per  cent.  N. 

IV.  0-3414  gramme  of  substance  gave  36-2  c.  c.   N  at  6-4°  C.  and 

756-0  mm.  pressure  =  12-92  per  cent.  N. 
V.  0-4923   gramme  of  substance,  fused  with   KOH  +  KNO3,  gave 

0-0610  gramme  BaSOj  =  1-70  per  cent.  S. 
VI.  0-5807  gramme  of  substance,  fused  with   KOH  -I-  KNO3,  gave 

00743  gramme  BaS04  =  175  per  cent.  S. 
VII.  0-4897  gramme  of  substance  gave  00076   gramme  ash  =  167 
per  cent. 
VIII.  0-4784  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-0073   gramme  ash  =  1-63 
per  cent. 
IX.  0-4923  gramme  of  substance,  fused  with  KOH  -I-  KNO3,  precipi- 
tated with  molybdic  solution,  and  finally  with  magnesia  mixt- 
ure, gave  00079  gramme  Mg3Pi07  =  044  per  cent.  P,  corre- 
sponding to  the  calcium  phosphate  of  the  ash. 

Percentage  Composition  of  the  Ashfree  Substance. 
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IV.   Neurokeratin  from  the  brain  of  an  adult;   method 
of  preparation  same  as  in  No.  Ill : 

I.  0-4082  gramme  of  substance  gave  02930  gramme  HjO  =  797 

per  cent.  H,  and  0-8688  gramme  COq  =  6804  per  cent.  C. 
II.  0-4572  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-3275  gramme  HjO  =  7-96 
per  cent.  H,  and  0-9725  gramme  COj  =  68-00  per  cent.  C. 
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III.  0-3149  gramme  of  substance  gave  292  c.  c.  N  at  4-6°  C.  and 

752-6  mm.  pressure  =  11-34  per  cent.  N. 

IV.  0-3856  gramme  of  substance  gave  35-8  c.  c.   N  at  5-6°  C.  and 

759-9  mm.  pressure  =  11-42  per  cent.  N. 
V.  0-5109  gramme  of  substance,  fused  with   KOH  +  KNO3,  gave 

00672  gramme  BaSO,  =  1-80  per  cent.  S. 
VI.  0.3553  gramme  of  substance,  fused  with   KOH  +  KNO3,  gave 

0-0490  gramme  BaSO,  =  1-89  per  cent.  S. 
VII.  0-3552  gramme  of  substance,   fu.^ed  with  KOH  +  KNO3,  gave 

0-0482  gramme  BaSOi  =  1-86  per  cent.  S. 
VIII.  0-4863  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-0036  gramme  ash  =  0-74 
per  cent. 
IX.  0-9788  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-0073  gramme  ash  =  0-74  per 

cent. 
X.  0-5108  gramme  of  substance,  fused  with  KOH  +  KNO3,  precipi- 
tated with  molybdie  solution,  and  finally  with  magnesia  mixt- 
ure, gave  0-0022  gramme  Mg^PjO,  =  0-12  per  cent.  P,  corre- 
sponding to  the  phosphate  of  the  ash. 


Percentage  Composition  of  the  Ash-free  Suhslance. 
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V.  Neurokeratin  from  the  brain  of  a  man  twenty-one 
years  old ;  method  of  preparation  same  as  in  Nos.  Ill  and 
IV: 

I.  0-5783  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-3803 'gramme  HjO  =  730 

per  cent.  H,  and  1-1820  gramme  COj  =  55-73  per  cent.  C. 
II.  0-3695  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-2463  gramme  HjO  =  7-40 
per  cent.  H,  and  0-7606  gramme  CO2  =  56-13  per  cent.  C. 

III.  0-3881  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-2578  gramme  HjO  =  7-38 

per  cent.  H,  and  07965  gramme  COj  =  6696  per  cent.  C. 

IV.  0-4720  gramme  of  substance  gave  48-1   c.  c.   N  at  5-0°  C.  and 

765-8  mm.  pressure  =■  12-50  per  cent.  N. 
V.  ()-38:<3  gramme  of  substance  gave  39-9  c.  c.   N  at  6-4°  C.  and 
756-3  mm.  pressure  =  12-71  per  cent.  N. 
VI.  0-5160  gramme  of  substance,  fused  with   KOH  -|-  KNO3,  gave 

0-0826  gramme  BaSOj  =  219  per  cent.  S. 
VII.  0-4806   gramme  of  substance,  fused  with   KOH  +  KNO3,  gave 
0-0768  gramme  BaSOj  =  2-19  per  cent.  S. 
VIII.  0-6401  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-0130  gramme  ash  =  2-40 
per  cent. 
IX.  0-2742  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-0066  gramme  ash  =  2-37 

per  cent. 
X.  04806  gramme  of  substance,  fused  with  KOH  -|-  KNO3,  precipi- 
tated with  molybdie  solution,  and  finally  with  magnesia  mi.\t- 
ure,  gave  00056  gramme  MgjPjOj  =  032  per  cent.  P,  corre- 
sponding to  the  calcium  phosphate  of  the  ash. 

Percentage  Composition  of  the  Ash-free  Substance. 
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Examination  of  the  above-given  results  shows  many 
points  of  interest  in  spite  of  the  individual  variations,  which 
were  perhaps  to  be  expected  from  the  manner  of  prepara- 
tion. First  of  all  we  notice  the  absence  of  phosphorus,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  reported  in  detail,  because  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  an  indigestible  body  like  neuro- 
keratin should  contain  some  substance  related  to  the  nu- 
cleins,  as,  for  example,  a  nuclein  insoluble  in  caustic  alka- 
lies. The  absence  of  phosphorus,  however,  shows  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  Secondly,  the  low  amount  of  sulphur  is  in- 
teresting, especially  when  compared  with  older  data,  which 
show  2-93  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  neurokeratin  from  the 
brains  of  oxen  and  in  preparations  which  had  been  extracted 
with  only  0-5-per-cent.  caustic  soda.  In  Nos.  I  and  II 
the  preparation  was,  to  be  sure,  extracted  with  an  alkali  of 
ten  times  the  above  concentration,  but  of  the  three  other 
specimens,  all  of  which  were  treated  with  only  one-per-cent. 
caustic  alkali,  Nos.  Ill  and  IV  do  not  show  any  notice- 
ably higher  percentage.  In  preparation  No.  V,  however, 
the  amount  of  sulphur  rises  to  2'24  per  cent.,  although  it 
was  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding 
preparations  and  with  no  less  care;  still  the  higher  amount 
of  ash  is  strongly  suggestive  of  some  impurity.  As  to  how 
much  sulphur  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  albumins  and  albu- 
minoids is  obviously  a  difficult  question,  but  no  more  diffi- 
cult to  decide  than  in  the  case  of  keratin  and  neurokeratin, 
since  both  continuously  give  up  sulphur  to  caustic  alkali, 
and  that  without  losing  the  lead  reaction  of  the  more  loosely 
combined  sulphur.  Doubtless  the  percentage  of  residual 
sulphur  in  these  bodies  is  more  dependent  upon  the  abso- 
lute amount  of  alkali  employed,  upon  the  temperature  or 
upon  the  duration  of  the  extraction,  than  upon  the  concen- 
tration of  the  fluid. 

As  preparations  I  and  II  show  a  difference  of  0'25  per 
cent,  of  sulphur,  we  endeavored  to  ascertain  whether  the 
fluids  used  in  the  extraction  of  the  myeline  bodies  contained 
any  sulphur  at  the  end  of  the  process.  On  testing  the  resi- 
dues, however,  with  acetate  of  lead  and  potassium  hydroxide, 
we  failed  to  find  any  sulphur  reaction.  Preparation  No.  II, 
which  was  more  thoroughly  extracted  with  alcohol,  ben- 
zol, etc.,  was,  however,  0-32  per  cent,  poorer  in  ash  than 
No.  I. 

Of  the  other  constituents  of  neurokeratin,  carbon  is  some- 
what higher  and  nitrogen  somewhat  lower  than  the  percent- 
ages contained  in  albuminous  bodies. 

In  this  connection  it  seemed  very  desirable  to  compare 
the  composition  of  ordinary  keratin  with  that  of  neurokera- 
tin, and,  as  the  horny  substance  of  the  epidermis  had  never 
been  studied,  when  purified  from  albumin  by  the  method 
employed  by  us  for  neurokeratin,  we  have  subjected  hair  to 
this  process,  purifying  it  by  digestion. 

With  this  end  in  view  a  quantity  of  white  hair  from  rab- 
bits, weighing  500  grammes,  was  digested  for  a  long  time 
with  gastric  juice  and  afti-rward  with  pancreatic  juice.  The 
quantity  did  not  apparently  diminish  any  by  this  treatment, 
although  the  gastric  juice  became  somewhat  colored  and  the 
fluid  gave  a  not  inconsiderable  flocculent  turbidity  on  neu- 
tralization. After  thorough  washing  with  water,  the  moist 
and  matted  mass  was  next  treated  for  twentv-fourliours  with 
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seven  litres  of  0'5-per-cent.  caustic-soda  solution,  after  which 
it  was  collected  on  a  cloth  filter  and  thoroughly  washed  with 
cold  and  hot  water.  On  testing  a  sample,  it  was  found  to 
still  give  up  considerable  sulphur  to  alkalies,  consequently 
the  extraction  with  alkali  was  repeated  and  in  this  case  con- 
tinued for  three  days  with  five-percent,  caustic-potash  so- 
lution. The  mixture  was  then  greatly  diluted  with  water, 
filtered  through  flannel,  the  residue  washed  with  water,  and 
lastly  with  0'5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hair  while 
in  the  alkali  appeared  quite  yellow  in  color,  but  after  the 
washing  it  became  glistening  white  again,  and,  as  it  was  now 
somewhat  broken  to  pieces  and  evidently  more  brittle  than 
before,  we  thought  it  advisable  while  in  this  condition  to 
extract  it  once  more  very  thoroughly  with  gastric  juice. 
Much  to  our  astonishment,  however,  we  found,  after  warm- 
ing the  mass  with  ten  litres  of  gastric  juice  for  twenty-four 
hours,  that  full  four  fifths  of  the  substance  had  disappeared; 
^on  treating  the  residue,  however,  with  fresh  gastric  juice,  it 
was  not  visibly  altered.  Under  the  microscope  the  hair 
structure  was  still  visible,  although  the  pieces  were  very  soft, 
somewhat  swollen  and  pale,  and  fell  apart  readily  into  single 
flakes  or  scales.  The  mass  was  finally  boiled  with  alcohol, 
washed  with  ether,  and  dried  at  110°  C.  The  following  re- 
sults show  its  composition  : 

White  rabbits'  hair,  purified  by  digestion,  by  removal  of 
the  fat  and  by  caustic  soda  : 

I.  0'5348  gramme  of  substance  gave  0'3120  gramme  HjO  =  6"48 

per  cent.  H,  and  0-9616  gramme  COa  =:  4903  per  cent.  C. 
n.  0'3162  gramme  of  substance  gave  0'1832  gramme  HjO  =  6-43 
per  cent.  H,  and  0-5655  gramme  COj  =  48-77  per  cent.  C. 

III.  0-5340  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-3115  gramme  HjO  :=  6-47 

per  cent.  H,  and  0-9605  gramme  COs  =  49-05  per  cent.  C. 

IV.  0-4603  gramme  of  substance  gave  61-5  c.  c.  N  at  5'6°  C.  and 

763-8  mm.  pressure  =  16-53  per  cent.  N. 
V.  0-5312  gramme  of  substance  gave  72-6  c.  c.  N  at  5-6°  C.  and 

757-9  mm.  pressure  =  16-77  per  cent.  N. 
VI.  0-5300  gramme  of  substance  gave  71-8  c.  c.  N  at  5-6°  C.  and 

757-9  mm.  pressure  =  16-62  per  cent.  N. 
VII.  05889  gramme  of   substance,  fused  with  KOH  -|-  KNO3,  gave 

0-1712  gramme  BaSO,  —  3-99  per  cent.  S. 
VIII.  0-6805  gramme  of  substance,  fused   with  KOH  +  KNOj,  gave 
0-1963  gramme  BaSO,  =  3-96  per  cent.  S. 
IX.  0-6919  gramme  of  sub.stance  gave  0-0072  gramme  ash  =  1-04  per 

cent. 
X.  0-5921  gramme  of  substance  gave  0-0059  gramme  ash  =  0-99  per 
cent. ;  average  101  per  cent,  ash,  with  much  silica. 

Percentage  Composition  of  the  Ash-free  Substance. 

Average. 

C 49-53  49-27  49-65   49  45 

H. .  . .   6-54   6-50   6-53   6-52 

N 16-70    16-94    16-79      16-81 

S 4-03      4-00  4-02 

0 23-20 


100-00 

We  do  not  care  at  the  present  time  to  make  any  close 
comparison  of  these  results  with  the  analyses  of  keratin  pre- 
viously recorded,  and  will  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  results  do  not  diflfer  essentially  from  the  older  analyses 
of  keratin  from  hair,  except  that  our  figures  for  carbon  and 
nitrogen  are  somewhat  lower  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  dif- 
ferences between  our  keratin  results  and  those  for  neuro- 
keratin are  very  great,  especially  in  the  case  of  sulphur,  which 


in  the  hair  amounts  to  four  per  cent,  or  more,  and  that  too 
in  spite  of  the  energetic  extraction  with  five-per-cent.  caustic 
potash.  In  making  a  comparison,  however,  we  need  hardly 
consider  the  sulphur,  which  certainly,  in  part  at  least,  comes 
from  some  admixed  body,  for  the  differences  between  the 
carbon  and  nitrogen  are  such  as  to  plainly  show  that  hair 
keratin  and  neurokeratin  can  not  be  directly  grouped  to- 
gether chemically.  Indeed,  the  above-stated  analyses  con- 
stitute a  most  urgent  reason  for  considering  anew  the  whole 
keratin  question  in  order  to  clear  up  first  of  all  the  great  dif- 
erences  in  composition  between  the  different  keratins  from 
the  epidermis,  nails,  horn,  feathers,  etc. — differences  which 
have  long  been  known  to  exist. 

The  earlier  statements  regarding  the  comparative  in- 
solubility of  neurokeratin  from  ox  brain  we  have  been  able 
to  substantiate  with  neurokeratin  from  the  human  brain; 
for,  while  rabbits'  hair  placed  in  five-per-cent.  caustic  potash 
for  four  weeks  entirely  disappeared,  neurokeratin  was 
hardly  altered  by  this  treatment,  and,  further,  on  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  left  a  much  larger  residue  than 
did  hair. 

In  attempting  to  make  a  comparative  determination  of 
the  absolute  and  relative  amounts  of  tyrosine  and  leucine 
which  could  be  obtained  from  neurokeratin  and  from  hair 
we  met  with  a  somewhat  surprising  result.  Neurokeratin, 
on  being  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  hours,  yielded  both  bodies  in  abundance,  the 
tyrosine  predominating,  as  is  also  the  case  with  ox  horn 
when  purified  in  the  ordinary  way  or  by  digestion.  With 
the  purified  rabbit's  hair,  on  the  other  hand  (purified  by 
digestion),  we  were  not  able  with  five  grammes,  a  quan- 
tity ordinarily  more  than  sufficient,  to  obtain  any  trace  of 
tyrosine  whatever.  There  was  an  abundance  of  leucine,  but 
no  tyrosine;  even  the  fluid  from  which  the  tyrosine  should 
have  crystallized,  if  present,  gave  only  a  slight  orange 
color  on  being  tested  by  the  Millon-IIoffraann  test.  White 
rabbit's  hair,  unpurified  or  simply  purified  by  digestion, 
yielded  tyrosine  quite  plainly — apparentl}'  less,  however,  than 
yielded  by  the  same  quantity  of  horn,  and  even  less  than 
from  fibrin.  On  testing  the  material  furnished  by  a  hair 
dealer,  from  which  our  purified  preparation  was  made,  five 
grammes  boiled  with  dilute  acid  failed  to  give  hardly  any 
better  reaction  for  tyrosine  than  the  purified  product,  and  it 
was  only  by  taking  fifteen  grammes  of  the  material  that  we 
were  able  to  obtain  sufficient  tyrosine  to  recognize  the  crys- 
tals. It  seems  probable,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  protesta- 
tions of  the  dealer  to  the  contrary,  that  in  the  technical 
working  of  the  hair  some  powerful  agents  must  have  been 
used,  which  for  our  purpose  was  certainly  unfortunate. 

In  connection  with  our  study  of  this  insoluble  and  indi- 
gestible constituent  of  the  nervous  system,  we  have  tried  an 
experiment  of  some  morphological  interest  with  the  cord  of 
the  lobster.  We  dissected  out  as  clean  as  possible  the 
cords,  consisting  of  nerve  fibers  and  ganglia,  from  several 
medium-sized  lobsters,  an  operation  of  no  great  difficulty, 
and  digested  them  directly  with  gastric  juice  and  then  with 
pancreatic  juice,  after  which  the  more  or  less  adherent  resi- 
due was  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  finally  with 
caustic  soda.     That  the  residue  consisted  of  chitin  and  not 
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of  neurokeratin  was  shown  by  dissolving  it  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  pouring  the  solution  into  boiling  water,  neu- 
tralizing, and  testing  its  reducing  action  on  alkaline  copper 
solution.  It  gave  a  strong  reduction,  similar  to  grape  sugar. 
Quantitative  Determination  of  Neurokeratin. — The  meth- 
od employed  for  the  separation  and  purification  of  this 
body  can  also  be  used  in  its  quantitative  determination. 
Aside  from  the  long  waiting,  the  process  can  be  carried  out 
quite  simply  and  accurately,  but  it  is  naturally  a  somewhat 
tedious  one.  Only  one  filter  needs  to  be  used — viz.,  that 
upon  which  the  substance  is  finally  weighed — and,  aside  from 
the  watch-glass  upon  which  the  original  tissue  is  weighed, 
only  one  vessel  is,  as  a  rule,  needed  in  the  process.  The 
method,  however,  needs  to  be  modified  somewhat  in  the 
case  of  the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  and  also  when  ex- 
traction of  the  myeline  bodies  precedes  the  digestion. 

We  have  confined  our  determinations  wholly  to  the 
nerves  and  brain  of  man  ;  both  should  be  freed  as  much  as 
possible,  before  weighing,  from  external  connective  tissue 
and  vessels,  and  also  be  cut  into  small  pieces  with  scissors. 
As  in  this  process,  and  in  the  separation  of  the  gray  and 
white  substance,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  loss  of  water 
by  evaporation,  and  as  the  material  should  amount  to  about 
fifty  grammes,  the  preliminary  weight  can  seldom  be  exact. 
We  have,  however,  weighed  each  quantity  as  rapidly  and 
accurately  as  possible,  ordinarily  placing  the  greatest  value 
on  the  final  weighing  of  the  prepared  substance.  In  this 
way  the  different  determinations  were  made  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions,  and  are  hence  strictly  comparable. 

Nerves  or  portions  of  the  gray  brain  substance  were 
rinsed,  with  five  to  six  times  their  quantity  of  gastric  juice, 
into  a  glass-stoppered  separating  funnel  of  700  to  900  c.c. 
capacity,  and  subjected  in  this  vessel,  with  frequent  vigorous 
shaking,  to  digestion  at  40°  C.  for  eight  to  fourteen  days. 
By  this  treatment  the  mass  became  as  finely  divided  as  if  it 
had  been  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar.  In  the  case  of  the  white 
substance  of  tbe  corpus  callosum,  however,  this  treatment  is 
not  so  successful,  since  the  substance  sticks  in  part  so  closely 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  above  the  fluid  that  it  is  more  or 
less  withdrawn  from  the  digestive  juice.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, the  material  was  rubbed  quite  fine  with  the  gastric  juice, 
and  the  digestion  carried  on  in  a  beaker,  and  when  the  sub- 
stance had  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  which  gener- 
ally occurred  on  the  fourth  day,  the  clear  supernatant  fluid 
was  in  great  part  poured  otF  and  the  sediment  again  rubbed 
up  with  a  new  lot  of  frcsli  gastric  juice.  After  the  pepsin 
digestion  was  finished,  the  residue  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
our  work,  subjected  to  the  action  of  trypsin,  a  step  which 
we  later  found  to  be  unnecessary. 

For  this  purpose  the  thick,  but  more  or  less  fluid,  residue 
was  neutralized  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  then  treated  with  50  c.  c.  of  an  artificial  pan- 
creatic juice  for  eight  days,  at  40°  C,  after  which  it  was 
made  distinctly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  shiken 
with  ether.  As  a  rule,  we  were  generally  successful  in 
drawing  off"  the  acid  watery  solution  beneath  the  layer  of 
undigested  matter,  quite  clear,  and  usually  also  the  wash 
fluids,  which  were  composed  of  0-4-pcr-cent.  hydrochloric 
acid.     If,   however,  the  fluids  did  show  a  noticeable  tur- 


bidity, they  were  passed  through  the  weighed  filter,  while 
the  main  bulk  of  the  undigested  matter  was  still  kept  in  the 
separating  funnel.  After  being  thoroughly  washed,  tbe 
residue  of  tissue,  made  into  a  magma  with  a  little  water,  was 
united  with  the  upper  ethereal  layer  by  the  addition  of  al- 
cohol, and  the  now  homogeneous  fluid,  together  with  the 
undissolved  matter,  was  allowed  to  flow  upon  the  filter 
which  was  placed  in  a  hot-water  funnel. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  loss,  the  separating  funnel  below 
the  stop-cock  must  be  cut  quite  short,  so  that  the  mouth  of 
the  funnel  can  be  well  rinsed  by  means  of  a  wash  bottle. 
The  hot-water  funnel,  on  account  of  danger  from  fire,  had 
attached  to  it  a  long  rubber  tube,  through  which  the  alco- 
hol passed  into  a  receptacle  placed  some  distance  away. 
Further,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  boiling  of  the  fluid  on  the 
filter,  the  rubber  tube  was  provided  with  a  spring  clip, 
which  could  be  closed  during  the  operation  of  boiling. 
After  the  substance  had  been  thoroughly  extracted  with  ^ 
alcohol  and  was  ready  to  be  washed  with  ether,  benzol,  or 
carbon  disulphide,  the  burner  was  naturally  extinguished 
and  the  tube  removed,  likewise  after  extraction  with  chloro- 
form, which  we  have  also  frequently  used.  The  various 
fluids  were  poured  upon  the  substance  boiling  hot.  while 
the  warm-water  funnel  was  still  hot,  and,  from  its  large 
size,  remained  so  for  some  time. 

With  this  arrangement  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
free  the  digestion  residue  completely  from  recognizable 
traces  of  myeline  bodies — or,  in  other  words,  by  this  meth- 
od we  were  able  to  accomplish  what  we  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  with  larger  amounts  of  neurokeratin.  After  cooling, 
the  mass  was  treated  for  at  least  two  days  with  one  to  two 
litres  of  one-per-cent.  caustic  soda  for  the  removal  of  the 
nuclein.  The  alkali  was  allowed  to  flow  over  the  residue 
on  the  filter,  being  poured  back  and  forth  until  the  nuclein 
was  wholly  extracted  ;  it  was  then  washed  with  water,  after- 
ward with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  agairi  with  water,  both 
cold  and  hot,  and  finally  with  alcohol  and  ether,  after  which 
it  was  dried  on  the  filter,  first  in  the  air,  then  at  110°  C, 
and  weighed. 

These  various  determinations  should  convince  those  who 
do  not  now  apparently  believe  in  the  coexistence  within 
the  nervous  system  of  the  myeline  bodies  and  of  a  substance 
resistant  to  tbe  action  of  the  digestive  fluids  and  of  caustic 
alkalies  that  neurokeratin  really  does  exist;  for  in  the 
weighed  residues  from  the  nerve  fibers,  in  spite  of  all  that 
they  had  passed  through,  we  could  plainly  detect  micro- 
scopically the  horny  sheaths  and  the  sponge-like  neuro- 
keratin in  the  peculiar  knotty  or  gnarled  structure  of  the 
fragments  as  well  as  in  the  separated  short  cylinders  occa- 
sionally seen,  in  which  might  also  be  discovered  a  second 
still  smaller  cylinder  of  the  inner  horny  sheath.  The  frag- 
ments were  colored  intensely  blue  by  lia>matoxylin,  while 
by  Heidenhain's  coloring,  with  the  supplementary  action 
of  chromatcs,  they  were  stained  a  blackish  blue.  They 
likewise  gave  the  lead  reaction  for  sulphur. 

1.  25  f^ramnies  from  both  liraoliial  plexuses  of  a  woman  seventy-two 

years  old  gave  0079  gramme  of  neurokeratin  =  0'816  p*r  cent, 

II.  60  grammes  of  the  cortex  of  the  ocrebelhim  of  a  man  twenty-one 

years  old  gave  0°1S60  gramme  of  neurokeratin  =  0'.S12  per  cent. 
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III.  50  grammes  of  white  substance  (not  quite  free  from  gray)  from 

the  cerebrum  of  the  same  ruan  gave  11217  gramme  of  neuro- 
keratin =  2-243  per  cent. 

IV.  50  grammes  of  the  pure  white  substance  from  the  corpus  callosum 

of  a  man  fifty-seven  years  old  gave  1'451  gramme  of  neurokera- 
tin =  2902  per  cent. 
V.  50  grammes  of  the  gray  substance  (as  free  as  possible  from  white) 
from  the  cortical  portion  of  the  cerebrum  of   the  same  man 
gave  0'1635  gramme  of  neurokeratin  =  0327  per  cent. 

The  gray  substance  was  separated  from  the  white  by 
scraping  instead  of  by  cutting,  a  method  which  enabled  us 
to  avoid  any  recognizable  quantity  of  white  matter. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  re- 
sults of  determinations  in  which  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
myeline  bodies  were  removed  prior  to  digestion.  To  this 
end  the  material  (nerves  and  white  matter  from  the  cor- 
pus callosura)  was  first  placed  in  cold  alcohol,  the  nerves 
in  small  pieces,  while  the  brain  substance  was  rubbed  up 
with  the  alcohol.  This  alcohol  was  gradually  replaced  by 
fresh  quantities  of  absolute  alcohol,  with  which  the  tissue 
was  at  last  thoroughly  e.\tracted  and  then  treated  with 
ether.  Much  of  the  fluid  could  be  poured  off  quite  clear, 
so  that  only  the  residue  remained  for  filtration,  for  which 
the  weighed  filter  was  at  once  used.  After  the  removal  of 
the  ether  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  the  latter  by  cold  and 
finally  boiling  water,  the  substance  was  rinsed  from  the  fil- 
ter with  gastric  juice,  and,  after  being  rubbed  quite  fine, 
was  digested  with  the  fluid  in  a  beaker  for  fourteen  days. 
In  order  to  avoid  all  loss,  and  at  the  same  time  to  treat  all 
the  tissue  alike,  the  filter  in  its  funnel  was  filled  with  gas- 
tric juice,  the  end  of  the  tube  being  closed,  and  this  like- 
wise placed  in  the  digestion  oven.  During  the  digestion 
the  residue  was  several  times  ground  in  a  mortar,  prepautions 
naturally  being  taken  to  prevent  loss.  When  the  digestion 
was  finished,  the  material  was  again  brought  upon  the 
filter  and  a  second  time  treated  as  already  desciibed  for  the 
complete  extraction  of  the  myeline  bodies.  Lastly,  the  nu- 
clein  was  removed  by  the  usual  method.  Following  are  the 
results  obtained  : 

VI.  50  grammes  of  nerve  from  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  sciatic  nerve 

of  man  gave  0-3005  gramme  of  neurokeratin  =  0"60i  per  cent. 
VII.  50  grammes  of  white  substance  from  the  corpus  callosum  gave 
1'286  grammes  of  neurokeratin  =  2'572  per  cent. 

We  give  these  determinations  alone,  although  many 
others  were  made  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing out  the  method.  As  is  seen  from  the  results,  the  sec- 
ond method  gives  for  the  nerves  (VI)  almost  double  the 
amount  of  residue  found  by  the  first  method  (I) ;  for  the 
white  matter,  on  the  other  hand  (VII),  only  a  little  less 
residue  was  found  than  in  IV,  and  but  little  more  than  in 
III,  so  that  very  likely  in  a  larger  number  of  determina- 
tions little  difference  would  be  found.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  our  minds  as  to  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the 
case  of  the  nerves  ;  it  is  in  great  part  dependent  upon  the 
fact  that  a  portion  of  the  connective  tissue  becomes  indi- 
gestible by  the  alcohol  treatment,  a  view  which  we  have 
proved  by  our  microscopic  study  of  the  question.  Another 
cause  for  the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  presence  of 
blood  in  the  nerves,  which  were  noticeably  red,  so  that  the 
neurokeratm  had  more  or  less  of  a  brownish  color,  and,  in 


fact,  contained  quite  a  little  iron.  In  the  white  substance 
of  the  eor))us  callosum,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  con- 
nective tissue  is,  without  question,  much  reduced  and  where 
no  blood  is  visible,  these  possible  admi.xtures  do  not  influ- 
ence the  amount  of  indigestible  residue. 

Farther  confirmation  of  this  view  is  to  be  found  in  the 
determination  of  neurokeratin  made  by  Josephine  Cheva- 
lier in  1885,  a  piece  of  work  which  has  apparently  been 
wholly  ignored  by  histologists.  This  investigator  found  in 
the  fresh  sciatic  nerve  of  man  0'30  per  cent.*  of  neuro- 
keratin— a  result  which  shows  close  agreement  with  our 
finding  of  0'316  per  cent.  Bearing  in  mind,  however,  that 
this  result  of  Chevalier's  was  obtained  from  nerve  fibers 
which  had  been  previously  freed  from  myeline  bodies,  it 
would  seem  at  first  glance  as  if  this  method  should  have 
yielded  double  the  amount  found,  in  correspondence  with 
our  determination  of  0'601  per  cent.  (Analysis  VI).  The 
reason,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Chevalier, 
before  digesting  the  myeline  free  tissue  in  gastric  juice,  re- 
moved the  connective  tissue  which  had  become  indigestible 
through  the  alcohol-ether  treatment  by  heating  it  with 
water  at  120°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube  for  twelve  hours. 

The  distribution  of  neurokeratin  in  the  brain  is  quite 
remarkable.  In  no  portion  of  the  mammalian  brain  is  there 
gray  substance  to  be  found  which  does  not  contain  medul- 
lated  nerve  fibers  ;  but  in  the  gray  cortex  of  the  cerebrum 
the  admixture  is  quite  limited,  and  in  the  corpus  collosum 
white  nerve  fibers  are  present,  with  extremely  well  devel- 
oped and  thick,  spongy  structure,  and  but  little  true  neurog- 
lia. The  cortex  of  the  cerebellum  (compare  Analysis  II), 
on  the  'other  hand,  is  composed  of  gray  matter  in  which 
many  meduUated  nerve  fibers  are  to  be  found.  The  small 
amount  of  neurokeratin,  only  0'312  per  cent. — somewhat 
smaller  even  than  that  found  in  the  nerves — would  well 
agree  with  this  view.  In  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  the 
content  of  neurokeratin  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  nerves — 
viz.,  about  O'Oll  per  cent. — too  high,  probably,  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  of  admixture  of  meduUated  nerve 
fibers.  Thin  sections  of  the  cortex,  freed  from  myeline 
substance,  prepared  and  treated  according  to  a  method  to 
be  described  later  in  connection  with  nerves,  have  shown 
us  beyond  question  the  presence  of  a  fine,  spongy  network 
of  horny  matter,  developed  thickest  directly  under  the  pia. 

The  richness  of  the  white  substance  in  neurokeratin  is 
quite  remarkable,  the  amount  being  about  nine  times  that 
contained  in  the  peripheral  nerves.  Hence  the  brain  is 
naturally  the  best  material  from  which  to  prepare  large 
quantities  of  this  substance.  The  great  shrinkage  of  the 
connective  tissue  and  the  presence  of  the  sponsjelike  net- 
work of  horny  matter  all  through  the  medulla  find  their 
chemical  expression  in  the  great  preponderance  t)f  neuro- 
keratin. 

In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  significance  of  the 
above  percentages,  they  need  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  amount  of  water  and  of  the  so-callcil  myeline 
substances  of  the  tissue.  Accordmg  to  Chevalier,  the  nerves 
of  man  contain  33  72  per  cent,  of  dry  substance,  of  which 


*  Zeitschrift  fiir  physiol.  Chem.,  x,  p.  100. 
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16*55  parts  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  This  mye- 
line-free  substance  would  therefore,  according  to  Analysis 
I,  contain  1-909  per  cent,  of  neurokeratin.  The  amount  of 
neurokeratin  contained  in  the  myeline-free  nerve  fibers, 
however,  would  he  somewhat  higher  than  this,  as  the  dry 
substance  necessarily  contains  some  accessory  tissues.  Che- 
valier places  it  at  3-07  per  cent.  For  the  human  brain  it  is 
somewhat  hazardous  to  estimate  the  content  of  water,  since 
the  well-known  analyses  of  the  gray  cortex  by  v.  Bibra, 
Birkner,  Bourgoin,  and  Weissbach  show  differences  of  82-25 
to  84-97  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  the  white  substance 
of  63-54  to  73-93  per  cent,  of  water.  The  average  of  all  the 
analyses  would  indicate  a  content  for  the  gray  substance  of 
84  per  cent,  in  round  numbers,  and  of  70  per  cent,  for  the 
white  substance.  Determinations  of  the  myeline  bodies  in 
both  the  gray  and  white  matter  have  been  made  only  by 
Petrowski,*  and  the  material  used  in  his  experiments  was 
ox  brains.  Converting  his  results,  expressed  in  percentages 
of  dry  substance  to  the  moist  weight  of  the  human  brain, 
we  find  for  the  gray  matter  10-15  per  cent,  of  myeline-free 
substance,  and  for  the  white  matter  8-59  per  cent.  On  the 
basis  of  Analysis  V,  the  former  would  therefore  contain 
3-22  per  cent,  of  neurokeratin,  wliile  the  white  matter,  ac- 
cording to  Analysis  IV,  would  contain  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  33-77  per  cent,  of  neurokeratin.  Of  the  cerebellum 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  analysis  whatever,  but, 
assuming  that  its  content  of  water  and  myeline  bodies  is 
the  same  as  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum,  then  its  mye- 
line-free cortex  would  contain  (Analysis  II)  3-07  per  cent, 
of  neurokeratin. 

Hence  our  results  indicate: 


For  myeline-free  dry  nerve  substance.. . 
For  myclinc-free  di'v  gray  substance. . . 
For  myeline-free  dry  white  substance .  . 


1'91  per  cent,  neurokeratin. 
3-22    "      "  " 

33-77    "      " 


The  old  estimate  that  neurolceratin  was  present  in  the 
whole  brain  to  the  extent  of  at  least  15  to  20  per  cent,  of 
the  myeline-free  dry  substance  was,  therefore,  none  too 
high. 

In  order  to  assure  ourselves  that  in  these  determinations 
there  was  no  great  error  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  meth- 
od, especially  as  at  times  the  weight  of  the  filter  was  quite 
large  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  undigested  residue 
(0-9  to  2-7  grammes),  we  have  applied  the  method  to  sev- 
eral other  organs,  using  for  this  purpose  the  kidneys  and 
liver. 

Forty-five  grammes  of  fresh  liver,  with  the  usual  amount 
of  blood,  from  a  recently  killed  rabbit,  was  first  digested 
with -gastric  and  pancreatic  juice,  then  treated  with  alcohol, 
ether,  and  one-per-cent.  caustic  soda.  The  final  amount  of 
residue  obtained  was  0-0203  gramme  ^  0-058  per  cent.,  or  a 
little  less  than  one  fifth  the  smallest  amount  of  neurokeratin 
found  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum. 

Ten  grammes  of  dry  substance  from  a  calf's  liver,  almost 
free  from  blood,  was  rubbed  up  with  alcohol,  then  extracted 
with  ether,  etc.,  and,  after  thorough  digestion  and  washing 
with  boiling  water,  left  a  residue  so  small  as  to  be  un- 
weigbable. 


*  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  vii,  p.  367. 


Thirteen  grammes  of  fresh  kidney  from  a  rabbit,  on  being 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  left  a  residue  of  0-0092  gramme 
^  0-070  per  cent. — somewhat  larger  than  the  residue  left  by 
the  fresh  liver,  but  less  than  one  fourth  the  residue  from 
the  cerebellum.  The  residue  had  a  grayish  look  and  be- 
came blackish  brown  on  boiling  with  acetate  of  lead  and 
caustic  soda.  As  the  kidneys  were  omitted  in  an  earlier 
investigation  *  of  the  indigestible  constituents  of  various 
organs,  a  further  examination  of  this  small  residue  would  be 

desirable. 

(To  be  concluJed.) 


THE  USE  OF  AIR  IN  THE  EXAMINATION 

AND    TREATMENT    OF    CAVITIES   AND    CANALS 

WITH  THE  AID  OF  REFLECTED  LIGHT. 

By  FRANZ  HEUEL,  Jr.,  M.  D., 

LATE  LECTURER  ON  CLINICAL  AND  OPERATIVE  SURGERY  IN  THE 
MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   tJNITERSITT   OF  THE   CITT  OP  NEW  TOBK. 

In  using  the  electric  endoscope  of  Leitcr  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  very  circumscribed  "funnel"  view  ob- 
tained about  the  end  of  the  urethral  tube. 

Seeking  to  remedy  this  defect,  I  found,  by  hermetically 
sealing  with  a  sheet  of  glass  the  proximal  end  of  a  short- 
ened cannula  and  attaching  to  its  side  a  fitting  for  a  rubber 
tube,  with  bulb,  to  force  in  atmospheric  air  and  with  which 
to  dilate  the  urethra,  I  obtained  a  field  of  vision  far  be- 
yond my  most  sanguine  expectations. 

I  thereupon  had  constructed,  by  Messrs.  Tiemann  k 
Co.,  a  number  of  specula  embodying  my  ideas,  with  the 
result  of  producing  the  short  endoscope  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1. 

This  was  designed  for  the  pendulous  portion  of  the 
urethra  and  consists  of  two  parts — viz.,  1,  the  speculum, 
a,  h,  d,  e,  and  2,  the  cover,  /',  a,  h,  /. 


The  speculum  is  made  of  rubber,  glass,  or  metal,  shaped 
like  a  truncated  cone,  with  the  end,  a,  b,  cut  obliquely  to 
facilitate  its  introduction  into  the  urethra  without  the  aid 


*  Verhandl.  d.  naturhist.  med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg,  N.  F.,  Band  I, 
pp.  4S1-4B6. 
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of  a  stj-let.  At  the  other  or  proximal  end  is  a  flange,  d,  e, 
which  is  useful  in  separating  the  cover  from  the  speculum. 
Into  this  pro.\imal  end  is  closely  fitted  the  removable  cover, 
/,  g,  h,  i,  having  at  h^  i  a  transparent  glass  crystal,  fitted 
air-tight,  and  at  m  an  attachment  for  a  rubber  tube  with 
bulb  (Fig.  2)  for  forcing  atmospheric  air  into  the  endo- 
scope. 

To  prevent  the  glare  of  reflected  light,  the  glass  crystal 
at  h,  i  is  placed  at  an  obtuse  angle  to  the  line  of  vision, 
and  the  inside  of  the  instrument  is  blackened.  The  specula 
at  a,  b,  c  are  made  of  various  sizes  to  fit  small  and  large 
openings,  but  at  the  proximal  end,  d,  e,  are  all  adapted  to 
one  cover,/,  ff,  h,  i. 

In  usinor  this  instrument  the  flaccid  penis  is  grasped 
between  the  ring  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  the 
lips  of  the  meatus  being  opened  with  the  index  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  same  hand.  The  endoscope,  held  in  the  right 
hand  by  the  flange,  d,  e,  can  now  be  readily  introduced  into 
the  urethra  by  means  of  the  oblique  end,  a,  b,  c,  until  the 
thicker  portion  of  the  speculum,  near  d,  e,  fills  the  opening. 
Air  is  now  forced  in  by  the  rubber  bulb  in  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon  or  patient  until  the  requisite  distension  of  the 
urethral  canal  is  obtained.  In  case  there  should  be  too 
much  distension,  the  air  may  be  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
meatus  at  the  side  of  the  speculum  by  slightly  withdraw- 
ing it. 

The  entire  canal  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  can  thus  be 
exposed  and  examined  by  the  aid  of  reflected  sun,  ga^^,  or 
electric  light  from  a  mirror  on  the  forehead  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  surgeon.  The  air-pressure  may  be  increased  or  di- 
minished at  pleasure  while  noting  the  effects  upon  the  mu- 
cous membrane  and  studying  every  detail  of  its  surface.  By 
exercising  a  little  care,  no  violence  need  be  done  to  the  deli- 
cate mucous  membrane,  as  is  very  liable  to  happen  with  the 
Leiter  cannula,  with  which  any  sudden  movement  of  the 
end  of  the  tube  against  the  engorged  urethral  wall,  or  even 
its  introduction,  usually  produces  haemorrhage. 

By  the  employment  of  my  endoscope  the  openings  of 
the  lacunae,  a  drop  of  mucus  or  gleety  discharge,  the  in- 
numerable small  blood-vessels,  tumors,  strictures,  false  pas- 
sages, granulations,  ulcerations,  etc.,  may  all  be  recognized 
and  their  characters  and  situations  noted.  Fragments  of 
impacted  or  loose  stone  and  foreign  bodies  may  be  dislodged 
without  the  aid  of  a  forceps  by  distending  the  canal  with 
air  and  using  gravity  to  propel  the  substance  toward  the 
meatus,  where  it  may  readily  be  seized  and  removed. 

For  the  deeper  portion  of  the  urethra,  especially  iu  a 
flaccid  penis,  I  find  a  longer  speculum  more  useful,  as  it 
straightens  out  the  canal  and  exposes  the  lower  portion  to 
the  rays  of  light  transmitted  from  the  mirror.  Without 
using  a  tube  long  enough  to  pass  hevond  the  bladder  neck, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  forcing  air  into  the  ordinary  blad- 
der, as  it  will  meet  with  very  strong  resistance  from  the 
compressor  urethra;  muscle.  In  fact,  I  have  found  that  a 
moderate  amount  of  air  temporarily  introduced  into  the 
bladder  will  do  very  little  if  any  harm,  since  it  is  either 
afterward  absorbed  (*)  or  forced  out  through  the  urethra  by 
the  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  bladder.  It  will  not  pass 
up  the  ureters,  which  are  usually  filled  with  urine  and  have 


their  mouths  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  bladder  covered 
with  urine,  unless  a  very  powerful  air  pressure  is  used — 
enough,  in  a  word,  to  possibly  rupture  the  urethra  or  blad- 
der or  both. 

Tightly  wedging  the  meatus  with  the  short  urethroscope 
and  using  the  greatest  amount  of  air-pressure  obtainable 
from  the  rubber  bulb  would  either  rupture  the  urethra  or 
force  the  air  out  at  the  meatus  by  the  side  of  the  instru- 
ment. It  is  therefore  advisable  to  hold  the  speculum 
lightly  engaged  in  the  meatus,  and  use  only  the  requisite 
amount  of  air-pressure,  which  is  very  little,  to  thoroughly 
dilate  the  canal.  This  I  find,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is 
not  disturbing  to  the  sensations  of  the  patient,  but  is  rather 
agreeable,  so  that  cocaine  anaesthesia  becomes  superfluous. 
Should  the  urethra  contain  much  moisture  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  discharge  which  is  liable  to  cloud  the  glass  cover, 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  coating  the  inside  surface  of  the  glass 
with  a  thin  film  of  glycerin  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  the  speculum.  This  effectually  prevents  clouding  of  the 
glass  without  in  any  way  obscuring  the  view. 

With  a  slight  modification  of  the  proximal  or  cover  part 
of  this  endoscope,  above  described,  which  is  now  being 
constructed,  I  believe  it  feasible  to  perform  internal  ure- 
throtomy, to  snare  small  growths,  and  to  make  applications 
of  various  kinds  to  the  walls  of  the  urethra  under  the  direct 
observation  of  the  eye. 


I  am  also  adapting  this  endoscope  to  employment  in 
the  rectum,  oesophagus,  and  stomach,  the  accompanying  cut 
(Fig.  .3)  being  an  illustration  of  the  instrument  as  modified 
for  rectal  use.  To  facilitate  the  passage  of  this  rectoscope 
through  the  sphincter  ani  I  am  in  the  habit  of  first  intro- 
ducing an  ordinary  thick  spatula,  with  smooth  edges,  with- 
in the  anus,  and  then  upon  this  as  a  guide  passing  the  ob- 
lique open  end  of  the  instrument  into  the  rectum,  thereby 
preventing  the  hard  circ\ilar  edge  of  the  speculum  from  in- 
juring the  folds  of  the  anus. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that,  by  the  aid  of  steril- 
ized air  supplied  from  a  suitable  reservoir,  a  modification  of 
my  endoscope  might  be  used  successfully  even  in  the  ex- 
amination and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  vagina  and 
uterus. 

26  Irvinh  Place. 


A  Pasteur  Institute  for  New  York. — On  Tuesday  eveniug  a  labona. 
tory  for  the  preventive  inoculation  of  rabies  was  opened  in  West  Tenth 
Street  by  Dr.  Paul  Gibier,  of  Paris,  the  director  of  the  institution,  who 
is  to  be  assisted  by  Dr.  Van  Schaick,  with  Dr.  Liautard  as  consulting 
veterinarian. 
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REPORT  OF 
THE  EVULSION  OF  A  LARYNGEAL  TUMOE 

WHICH  RETURNED 

TWENTY-TWO   YEARS  AFTER  REMOVAL  BY   LARYNGOTOMY. 

With  an  Illustration  of  the  Original  2'umor  and 

Photographs  of  the  New  Growth  and  of  the  Larynx  after  its  Reinond* 

By   RUFUS    p.   LINCOLN,    M.  D. 

The  reappearance  of  a  growth  in  the  larynx  on  the  site 
of  one  removed  twenty-two  years  previously  is  a  phenomenon 
of  sufficient  interest  to  workers  in  our  specialty  to  warrant 
the  appearance  in  our  records  of  the  following  brief  notes: 

An  additional  interest  is  assured  by  my  good  fortune  in 
being  enabled  to  exhibit  a  lithograph  of  the  original  tumor 
in  situ  (Fig.  1,  a),  together  with  a  photograph  of  the  larynx 
showing  the  new  growth  as  it  appeared  when  I  first  saw  it 
last  March  (Fig.  2);  and  also  a  second  photograph  exhibit- 
ing a  picture  of  the  larynx  immediately  after  the  removal 
of  the  tumor  (Fig.  3). 


^A 


I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  refer  to  a  very  full  re- 
port of  the  early  history  and  treatment  of  the  original 
growth  made  by  our  late  fellow,  Dr.  Louis  Elsberg,  em- 
bodied in  his  prize  essay,  to  which  the  American  Medical 
Association  awarded  the  gold  medal  for  18(55. 


.  a.-  Maicli  li,  IMl.    The  laryiix 
vith  the  turner  in  silv. 


vAfter  pliotograplia  taken 

by  Dr.  Thomas  R.  French 


Fio.  3.— May  M,  188'.i.  The  .saine 
after  removal  of  the  tumor.  'J'he 
dUtorted  appeal  ance  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  larynx  resulting 
from  the  laryngotomy  is  cor- 

1    rectly  represented. 


A  colored  lithograph  made  by  a  portrait  artist,  who  be- 
stowed great  care  and  effort  at  accuracy  in  his  work,  accom- 


*  Read   before   the  American   Laryngological  Associatiou  at  its 
eleventh  annual  congress. 


panics  this  report.  It  is  to  the  kind  and  skillful  labor  of 
our  fellow,  Dr.  French,  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  photo- 
graphs that  are  submitted  herewith.  An  examination  of 
the  lithograph  and  photographs  illustrates  the  accuracy  of 
the  camera  over  the  ability  of  an  artist  to  delineate  cor- 
rectly, no  matter  how  conscientious  the  latter.  These  pict- 
ures I  now  submit  to  your  inspection. 

The  history  of  the  first  growth  and  the  account  of  his 
efforts  at  removal  /Jer  vias  naturahs,  together  with  its  mi- 
croscopical appearance.  I  abstract  from  Dr.  Elsberg's  essay 
without  further  acknowledgment. 

The  patient,  a  lady,  in  June,  1862,  when  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  first  experienced  persistent  hoarseness,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  complete  loss  of  voice  the  following  August.  Cough 
and  dyspnoea  soon  succeeded  aphonia,  but  it  was  not  till  Janu- 
ary, 1864,  when  Dr.  Elsberg  tirst  saw  her,  that  a  correct  diag- 
nosis was  made.  He  says  :  On  introducing  the  laryngeal  n.ir- 
ror  I  immediately  saw  a  tumor  hanging  down  on  the  lett  side, 
covering  the  posterior  attachment  of  the  vocal  cords.  The 
epiglottis  was  in  a  state  of  unconquerable  pendence,  and  the 
fauces  so  irritable  that  the  laryngoscopic  examination  could  not 
long  be  endured. 

Four  months  were  consumed  in  educating  the  parts  by  al- 
most daily  manipulation  to  secure  tolerance  of  instruments,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  seat  of  the  tumor  was  defined.  It  was  ot 
large  size,  passing  to  a  con-^iderable  depth  below  the  vocal 
cords  and  hnuging  with  its  lower  portions,  either  free  or  at- 
tached, into  the  trachea.  It  was  attached  in  front  along  a  line 
across  ihe  whole  of  the  epiglottis,  halt  an  inch  below  its  crest, 
and  laterally  it  seemed  to  i>sue  from  tlie  ventricles  of  Morgagni. 
Not  alone  along  its  peripheral  line,  but  also  centrieally  in  every 
portion,  except  the  most  depending,  the  tumor  was  attached  to 
parts  below.  Its  consistence  was  semi-soft,  and  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  cauliflower  excrescence  or  irregular  strawberry 
formation. 

With  reference  to  the  colored  lithograph  which  is  here- 
with submitted.  Dr.  Elsberg  .says:  It  was  the  studied  result 
of  the  efforts  of  two  portrait  artists,  who  made  manv  ex- 
aminations of  the  tumors,  and  were  it  not  for  its  immobility 
it  would  perfectly  give  to  the  beholder  the  image  as  to  form 
which  the  living  larynx  of  this  young  lady  presented  to  the 
examiner  with  the  laryngoscope. 

Extending  over  a  period  of  two  weeks,  t>y  ine.'ins  of  scissors, 
cutting  forceps,  and  polypus  forceps,  there  was  removed  in  bulk 
as  much  as  a  sninll,  ordinary  egg.  He  finally  cauterized  the 
remnant  with  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  Asa  result  ot  this  treat- 
ment, the  patient's  respiration  was  deemed  uuitiipeded;  her 
whisper,  more  distinct,  more  audible,  gave  less  trouble  and  re- 
quired less  eS'ort. 

The  micros-copical  appearance  of  the  tumor  is  of  special  in- 
terest. On  section,  it  had  a  more  or  less  fibrous  look,  with  an 
indefinite  cell  structure.  It  was  cotnposed  of  areolar,  fibrous  or 
connective  tissue,  having  interspersed  throughout  its  substance 
numerous  fusiform  bodies.  Appronohing  the  surface  of  the 
tumor,  the  fusiform  cells  resembled  the  so-called  filtro-plastic 
cells  of  Ilfbert.  These  cells  seemed  gradually  to  change  their 
shape  and  become  more  and  more  globular  until  they  resembled 
epithelium. 

Its  starting  point  being  in  the  connective  tissue,  the 
tumor  unquestionably  has  a  right  to  the  title  connective- 
tissue  tumor,  or  "  fibroma,"  but  every  pathologist  exainin- 
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ing  its  superficial  portions  would  as  unquestionably  call  it 
a  true  and  typical  "  epithelioma"  ;  and  as  to  seriousness  of 
prognosis  it  approximates  the  latter,  or  at  all  events  a  "sar- 
coma." 

Unfortunately,  the  hope  of  a  satisfactory  result  from  this 
treatment  by  evulsion  was  not  realized.  The  voice  was  not  re- 
stored and  the  grovvth  reproduced  itself  until  further  interfer- 
ence was  imperative  to  save  the  patient's  life.  Therefore, 
laryngotomy  without  tracheotomy  was  performed  by  Dr.  Els- 
bers  in  the  month  of  November,  1867,  and  the  interior  of  the 
larynx  freed  from  every  vestige  of  the  growth.  A  good  recov- 
ery was  made,  and,  according  to  the  patient's  statement,  the  voice 
became  fairly  good  in  about  three  months. 

Nothing  to  sugi>'est  any  return  of  the  trouble  occurred 
till  the  summer  of  1888.  This  led  the  patient  to  seek  a 
larvngoscopic  e.'iaraination,  when  another  growth  was  dis- 
covered last  October. 

I  first  saw  the  patient  two  months  ago,  and  found  a  tumor  of 
about  the  size  of  a  large  kernel  of  corn  growing  from  the  pos- 
terior ttiird  of  the  right  vocal  cord. 

The  tumor  yielded  readily  to  the  pressure  of  a  probe,  was  of 
a  light  pink  color,  and  resembled  in  appearance  an  ordinary 
papilloma.  An  idea  of  its  shape  and  situation  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  photograph  of  the  larynx  and  its  contents  made  by  Dr. 
French,  March  12,  1889. 

On  May  24th,  the  condition  seeming  opportune,  1  made  my 
first  effort  to  remove  the  tumor,  and  succeeded  at  one  sitting  in 
evulsing  the  whole  of  the  growth  with  a  Cuzco's  laryngeal  for- 
ceps. By  free  use  of  a  solution  of  cocaine  the  operation  was 
much  facilitated.  The  bleeding  was  insignificant.  There  was 
some  immediate  improvement  in  the  voice. 

I  propose  in  a  few  days  to  appl}'  the  galvano-cautery  to 
the  seat  of  the  tumor. 

Dr.  F.  Ferguson,  pathologist  to  the  New  York  Hospital, 
has  sent  me  the  following  report,  the  result  of  his  examina- 
tion of  a  specitnen  of  the  tumor: 

The  fragments  which  you  sent  me  are  a  papilloma  without 
anything  unusual  in  its  structure.  The  epithelium  follows  the 
normal  type  of  mucous  membrane  epithelinm,  and  in  its  com- 
plete removal  I  believe  this  kind  of  tumor  to  be  the  least  likely 
of  all  the  epithelial  varieties  to  return. 


DEATH    FROM    ELECTRICAL  CURRENTS. 
By   EDWARD   TATUM,   M.  D., 

TONKERS.   N.  T. 

Priestley's  experiments  on  a  few  animals  in  1766  proved 
what  has  been  reported  in  some  cases  of  death  from  light- 
ning stroke — namely,  that  electrical  shocks  might  be  fatal 
without  any  tissue  lesion  discoverable  by  ordinary  dissec- 
tion. Recently,  however,  it  has  become  customary  to  de- 
scribe certain  postmortem  appearances  as  if  they  were  char- 
acteristic of  death  by  this  agency.  For  example  :  cerebral, 
meningeal,  pulmonary,  or  other  congestions  or  extravasa- 
tions ;  empty  and  contracted  heart-ventricles  ;  black  color 
and  tardy  coagulation  of  the  blood;  some  peculiarity  or  to- 
tal absence  of  rigor  mortis.  But  a  comparison  of  the  re- 
ported cases  shows  that  the  only  one  of  these  appearances 
which  is  constant  is  the  black  and  "  unusually  "  fluid  con- 


dition of  the  blood.  And  this,  of  course,  would  be  expected 
in  any  case  of  sudden  death  where  the  molecular  life  of  the 
tissues  was  continued  beyond  the  functions  of  circulation 
and  respiration.  The  other  phenomena  arc  variable,  seeming 
to  depend  partly  on  accidental  and  inconstant  causes,  and 
partly  on  the  time  elapsed  before  the  examination  is  made. 
In  the  following  laboratory  experiments  dogs  were  chief- 
ly used,  from  motives  both  of  convenience  and  of  consist- 
ency ;  and  regarding  the  general  post-mortem  appearances 
I  may  say:  When  the  application  was  made  through  absorb- 
ent-cotton pads,  well  wet  with  a  three-quarter-per-cent. 
saft  solution  and  of  as  much  as  twelve  or  fifteen  square 
centimetres  surface,  and  when  the  current  did  not  exceed 
by  many  times  the  necessarily  fatal  density,  there  was  no 
discoverable  lesion  on,  in,  or  adjacent  to  the  skin,  or  in  any 
deeper-seated  organ.  If  the  body  was  opened  immediately 
after  a  very  sudden  death,  the  heart  was  always  found  lax, 
both  ventricles  distended  with  blood,  both  auricles  pulsat- 
ing rhythmically.  If  the  examination  had  been  delayed  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  or  if  it  followed  a  less  rapidly 
produced  death,  the  left  ventricle  was  sometimes  found 
empty  and  more  or  less  firmly  contracted.  Also,  if  the 
body  was  opened  within  a  minute  or  so  of  the  cessation  of 
the  heart-beat,  there  was  bright  blood  found  in  the  arte- 
ries ;  but  if  the  examination  was  delayed  many  minutes,  the 
blood  was  quite  black.  On  free  exposure  to  the  air,  how- 
ever, within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  it  turned  scarlet  as 
promptly  as  other  venous  blood  would  do,  and  clotted  quite 
normally  in  two  minutes.  Rigor  mortis  was  noticed  to  set 
in  in  one  case  within  fifty  minutes ;  generally  during  the 
second  or  third  hour,  but  without  any  relation  that  could 
be  traced  to  the  strength  of  current  used  or  its  mode  of  ap- 
plication. Rigor  was  not  absent  in  any  case  where  it  was 
sought  for,  and  its  character  presented  nothing  noteworthy, 
except  the  promptness  of  its  appearance. 

I.  One  of  the  first  important  facts  noted  in  the  laboratory 
was  that,  contrary  to  what  has  been  published  as  actual  obser- 
vation, a  fatal  current — unless  of  several  fold  the  necessarily 
fatal  density — did  not  measurably  impair  the  functions  of  mus- 
cles and  nerves  throughout  the  body  ;  that  the  general  muscular 
and  nervous  systems  could  not  be  killed  till  after  respiration 
and  heart-beat  had  been  definitively  arrested  ;  and,  in  fact,  that 
it  required  a  nice  adjustment  of  current  strength  and  time  of 
application  to  abolish  the  functions  of  the  muscles  and  nerves 
of  an  extremity  without  actually  baking  their  substance.  For 
example,  the  muscles  of  a  frog's  hind  legs  were  warmed  by  the 
passage  of  a  current  till  their  temperature,  as  Judged  by  the  fin- 
gers of  the  experimenter,  was  above  50°  C,  and  until,  as  indi- 
cated by  preceding  trials,  the  con)plete  desiccation  and  rupt- 
ure of  the  tissues  were  imminent;  and  yet,  on  opening  the  cir- 
cuit, the  legs  not  only  kicked  vigorously  at  the  moment  of 
opening,  but  a  moment  later  responded  promptly  both  to  stimu- 
lation of  their  own  substance  and  to  that  of  the  sciatic  nerves. 
And,  again,  whereas  a  current  of  one  ampere,  passed  in  either 
direction  for  one  full  second  between  the  head  and  thigh  of  a 
dog  weighing  not  more  tlian  sixty  pounds,  and  representing  in 
the  neck  a  current-density  of  as  nuich  as  a  ten  thousandth  of 
one  ampere  to  the  square  millimetre  section,  invariably  causes 
immediate  and  permanent  arrest  of  both  heart  and  respiration, 
yet  a  current  of  two  and  a  half  amperes  has  been  passed  for 
several  seconds  from  one  hind  leg  to  the  other  of  a  much  smaller 
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dog,  and  representing  a  current  density  ten  times  as  great  as 
that  just  mentioned,  and  tlie  dog  lias  immediately  afterward 
risen  to  liis  feet  and  vvallied  away.  The  movements  were  not 
brisk,  but  they  were  well  co-ordinated,  continued  as  long  as  tbe 
dog  was  urged,  and  sufficient  to  show  that  all  the  muscles  re- 
mained under  voluntary  control,  except  only  the  extensors  of 
the  toes.  And  after  every  fatal  application  that  was  made, 
whether  death  was  very  suddenly  or  more  gradually  induced, 
the  skeletal  muscles  and  nerves  retained  their  vitality  for  a  long 
time.  The  convulsion  on  opening  the  circuit  is  sutfieient  evi- 
dence of  their  physiological  condition  at  that  moment.  An 
immediate  reclosing  and  reopening  of  the  circuit  will  be  accom- 
panied by  similar  evidences  of  vitality.  The  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities have  responded  after  thirty  and  forty-minute  intervals. 
The  diaphragm  has  responded  to  stimulation  of  the  phrenic 
nerve  as  quickly  after  the  fatal  application  as  that  nerve  could 
be  exposed,  and  it  has  similarly  responded  after  an  interval  of 
half  an  hour.  I  am  therefore  convinced,  not  only  that  somatic 
death  may  be  caused  without  serious  lesion  of  either  substance 
or  functions  of  muscles  or  nerves,  but  also  that,  when  such 
lesions  do  occur,  they  are  in  no  sense  the  cause,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, of  death,  and  can  only  have  resulted  from  a  great  excess 
of  current  above  the  fatal  strength. 

II.  The  electrolytic  action  of  currents  being  familiar  to  all, 
and  the  actual  electrical  decomposition  and  coagulation  of  blood 
within  living  vessels  having  been  well  studied  and  practically 
used  by  surgeons,  it  has  seemed  perfectly  natural  to  conclude 
that,  if  the  current  furnished  by  fifty  volts  in  a  portable  battery 
could  have  so  decided  an  action,  certainly  the  current  from  a 
commercial  dynamo,  maintaining  a  pressure  of  some  thousands 
of  volts,  must  be  capable  of  eftecting  similar  results  on  a  suffi- 
ciently extensive  scale  to  quickly  block  the  circulation  and  stop 
the  heart.  This  notion  has  met  with  the  sober  acceptance  of 
electricians,  although  it  is  based  on  quite  a  false  analogy.  The 
phenomena  of  electrolysis  seen  in  a  galvanic  battery,  in  a  volta- 
meter, in  a  plating-bath,  manifest  themselves  only  at  the  ac- 
tual surfaces  of  contact  between  the  electrolyte  and  the  me- 
tallic parts  of  the  circuit;  and  to  decompose  or  coagulate  the 
blood,  the  needle  or  needles  must  be  actually  immersed  in  it,  and 
the  clot  only  proceeds  from  the  surface  of  contact.  When, 
therefore,  a  current  is  passed  through  a  dog's  body  by  interpos- 
ing between  the  skin  and  the  metallic  part  of  the  circuit  cotton 
pads  (which  are  well  wet  with  O'TS  per  cent,  salt  solution,  and 
whose  conductivity  therefore  closely  resembles  that  of  animal 
tissues),  it  ought  to  be  expected,  by  strict  analogy,  that  here  also 
all  chemical  decomposition,  all  liberation  of  gases,  would  take 
place  at  the  metallic  surface.  And  where  a  current  burns  its 
way  from  a  single  point  of  metallic  contact  into  the  tissues,  if  we 
may  suppose  there  is  a  properly  electrolytic  action  separable 
from  the  thermic  action,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  former  extends  farther  than  the  actual  burn.  The  question 
was  examined  experimentally,  however,  in  the  following  way: 
A  dog  was  killed  by  passing  a  smooth,  continuous  current  of  0"4 
ampere  between  the  head  and  thigh,  the  positive  pole  or  elec- 
trode being  applied  to  the  head.  The  current  was  then  main- 
tained of  the  same  strength  and  direction  for  one  hour  and 
forty  minutes  longer,  interrupted  only  by  nine  momentary 
breaks,  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  muscular  contractility. 
By  the  end  of  this  time  the  whole  body  was  in  a  fairly  firm  rigor. 
This  had  been  first  noticed  at  the  end  of  forty-five  minutes,  be- 
ginning in  the  neck,  extending  then  to  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
and  appearing  in  the  thigh  to  which  one  electrode  had  been  ap- 
plied rather  sooner  than  in  the  other  extremities.  Yet  after 
this  prolonged  application  of  a  fatal  dose  there  was  no  sign  of 
tissue  disintegration  or  of  any  liberation  of  gases  in  the  tissues 
or  in  the  blood-vessels;  nor  any  lesion  whatsoever  except  a 


light  ecchymosis  between  the  skull  and  scalp  immediately  under 
the  electrode. 

For  the  more  direct  examiDation  of  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  blood,  six  experiments  were  performed  by  cutting  out 
a  section  of  the  distended  anterior  jugular  and  passing  the  cur- 
rent through  its  length.  In  the  first  the  current  was  so  strong 
or  the  contact  so  poor  that  the  vessel  was  almost  immediately 
burned  at  one  end.  The  blood  contained  within  it  presented 
no  changed  characters.  In  three  others  a  current  was  passed 
for  from  five  to  fifteen  seconds,  of  a  density  many  times  greater 
than  that  of  a  fatal  current  in  a  dog's  neck.  Yet  the  blood, 
when  drawn  from  these  vessels,  showed  the  red  corpuscles  of 
norma!  size,  outline,  and  behavior  under  the  microscope,  not  at 
all  decolorized,  and  the  plasma  unstained.  The  blood  quickly 
turned  scarlet  upon  proper  exposure  to  air,  and  then  clotted 
quite  naturally.  In  a  fifth  experiment  the  microscopical  ex- 
amination disclosed  no  change,  but  a  thin  film  coagulated  on  a 
glass  slide  presented  several  irregular,  pin-head-sized  white 
spots.  Their  true  character  was  not  determined.  In  the  sixth 
case  the  vessel  became  so  hot  in  between  five  and  ten  seconds 
that  its  total  destruction  was  feared,  and  the  current  therefore 
stopped.  The  contact  had  been  very  perfectly  secured,  and 
there  was  no  burn  or  discoloration  on  the  surface  of  the  vessel. 
Two  clots  were  found — one  in  each  end  of  the  section,  not  differ- 
ing in  character  or  color  and  supposed  to  be  due  to  simple  heat 
coagulation.  Between  the  two  clots  was  a  little  blood  in  which 
no  change  from  normal  blood  could  be  detected  under  the  micro- 
scope. If  there  is  any  change  dt  all  wrought  in  the  blood, 
then,  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  electrolysis;  nor  is  it  ot 
a  sufficiently  gross  character  to  be  readily  detected  with  the 
microscope;  nor  does  it  evidently  alter  the  physiological  char- 
acter of  the  blood.  Until  at  least  the  existence  of  some  change 
is  proved,  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  its  possible  nature  or  con- 
sequences. 

III.  Turning  now  to  the  respiratory  and  cardiac  phenom- 
ena, we  find  that  these  two  functions  may  be  to  a  certain  extent 
affected  independently  of  each  other.  Respiration  may  be  sus- 
pended or  inhibited  without  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  heart ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heart  may  be  instantly  and  defini- 
tively arrested  while  the  respiratory  mechanism  yields  only 
gradually.  I  have  never  succeeded,  however,  in  dealing  a  shock 
to  the  respiratory  centers  which  could  at  once  permanently  ar- 
rest respiration  without  as  quickly  arresting  the  heart.  Respi- 
ration may  be  suspended  until  death  results  from  asphyxia  by 
the  following  means:  A  continuous  current  from  a  battery  or 
dynamo,  having  a  strength  of  0'2  or  03  ampere,  passed,  descend- 
ing, from  head  to  thigh  of  a  dog  of  average  size,  say  fifteen 
kilos,  will,  after  causing  a  momentary  current-closing  spasm, 
leave  all  the  muscles  of  the  boJy  quite  soft  and  relaxed ;  but  yet 
there  will  be  a  total  absence  of  respiratory  or  other  voluntary 
movement,  or  sign  of  consciousness,  while  the  heart  goes  on 
beating,  either  hardly  changed,  or  else  more  excitedly  than 
usual.  It  seems  quite  likely  that  the  medullary  centers  may  be 
in  this  instance  in  some  such  condition  as  that  known  in  the 
nerves  as  anelectrotonos,  and  that  by  this  means  simply  they 
are  paralyzed  during  the  continuance  of  the  current. 

By  the  continuous  current  from  battery  or  dynamo,  passed 
in  the  opposite — that  is,  ascending — direction,  as  well  as  by  a 
rapidly  interrupted  or  a  rapidly  alternated  current,  the  respi- 
ratory muscles  may  be  thrown  into  a  tetanic  contraction  which 
suspends  respiration,  but,  of  course,  also  masks  any  action  which 
such  currents  might  have  through  the  respiratory  center.  From 
either  of  these  states  of  suspended  respiration  ci'mpletc  recovery 
is  rapid  if  the  circuit  is  ojiened  before  the  heart  stops. 

The  effects  on  the  respiration  and  heart  of  increasing  the  cur- 
rent strength  are  quite  different.     Thus,  while  a  weak  current 
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may  suspend  respiration  without  mucti  immediate  di>turbance 
of  the  heart,  and  while  a  very  strong  current  may,  in  a  space 
at  least  as  short  as  one  eighth  part  of  a  second,  permanently 
arrest  the  heart  without  apparent  injury  to  the  respiratory  cen- 
ter (respiratory  movements  even  continuing  after  it  with  some 
regularity),  yet  between  these  two  extremes  current  densities  are 
found  which  will  arrest  the  two  functions  quite  simultaneously. 
A  current  of  one  ampere  passed  between  the  head  and  thigh 
for  one  full  second,  in  either  direction,  or  an  alternating  current 
of  the  same  virtual  strength  for  one  second,  has  always  stopped 
the  heart  beat  and  respiration  at  once.  Weaker  currents  than 
these,  that  require  three  or  four  or  five  seconds  to  stop  the 
heart,  will  also  have  abolished  respiratory  movements;  stronger 
currents,  if  continued  only  long  enough  to  stop  the  heart,  seem, 
in  proportion  as  they  arrest  the  heart  more  quickly,  to  directly 
influence  respiration  less.  When  the  current  is  not  passed  di- 
rectly along  tlie  course  of  the  medulla,  respiration  can  only  he 
held  in  abeyance  by  a  tetanizing  current. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  resuscitate  dogs  after  the  heart's 
action  had  remained  imperceptible  for  a  minute.  Sometimes 
spontaneous  recovery  takes  place  after  an  application  which 
leaves  the  matter  in  doubt  for  a  few  seconds,  but  it  follows  very 
quickly  if  it  is  going  to  take  place  at  all.  Four  attempts  at  re- 
suscitation were  made.  Tracheal  tubes  had  been  introduced, 
in  readiness  for  instant  connection  with  artificial  respiration  ap- 
paratus. The  currents  used  were  then  such  as,  judged  from  ex- 
perience, would  be  just  sufficient  to  positively  arrest  the  heart. 
Artificial  respiration  was  in  operation  in  each  case  within  a  few 
seconds  of  the  fatal  application,  and  was  continued  for  periods 
of  from  five  to  thirty  minutes,  but  always  without  successful 
result.  I  may  add  parenthetically  that  in  two  instances  I  have 
succeeded  in  restoring  cats  to  life  after  the  heart  had  seemed 
to  be  quite  arrested,  and  respiration  was  only  continued  by  oc- 
casional gasps.  The  heart's  action  had  remained  in  one  case 
quite  imperceptible  for  about_three  minutes,  and  for  rather  less 
in  the  other. 

IV.  From  one  or  two  reports  of  credible  experiments,  it 
seems  possible  to  apply  locally,  but  without  dissection,  to  the 
medulla  a  sufficient  electric  shock  to  permanently  destroy  its 
functions  and  so  initiate  death  ;  yet,  from  all  the  preceding  re- 
sults, it  is  concluded  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  question  of 
the  mode  of  death  from  electrical  currents  passed  through  the 
unbroken  skin  centers  in  the  mode  in  which  the  heart  may  be 
arrested  suddenly  or  very  quickly. 

From  the  fact  that  immediately  after  death  the  heart  is 
found  with  both  ventricles  distended  with  blood,  it  was  sur- 
mised that  possibly  this  result  might  be  brought  about  by  purely 
mechanical  means;  that  the  violent  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
upon  the  sudden  opening  or  closing  of  a  strong  current  might, 
by  instantly  withdrawing  from  the  surface  of  the  heart  the 
pressure  under  which  it  normally  works,  dilate  it  past  its  power 
of  reaction.  This  question  was  settled  directly  by  turning  the 
current  on  gradually,  so  that  it  rose  from  zero  to  the  desired 
maximun)  in  about  three  seconds,  and  then  fell  to  zero  again  in 
about  two  more.  There  was  then  no  sudden  violent  muscular 
contraction.  Although  atetanic  condition  supervened,  the  mus- 
cles stiffened  gradually.  The  heart  was  arrested  as  usual.  Many 
other  experiments  afforded  evidence  against  this  explanation, 
for  it  was  many  times  shown  that  a  current  might  be  closed  and 
opened  several  times  ((uickly  without  serious  result,  while,  if 
held  closed  for  three  or  four  seconds,  it  would  stoj)  the  heart. 

There  are  facts  which  indicate  that  the  actions  of  fatal  cur- 
rents upon  the  heart  are  little,  if  at  all,  assisted  by  any  sort  of 
inhibition  proceeding  from  medullary  centers,  or  depending  on 
the  normal  connection  of  the  heart  with  those  centers.  For 
example,  in  two  dogs  both  pneumogastrics  were  divided  in  the 


neck  before  the  fatal  application,  but  without  ajiparently  in- 
fluencing the  result.  Physiologists  suppose  that  atropine  and 
curare  both  abolish  pneumogastric  inhibition.  One  dog  was 
profoundly  atropinized  ;  two  others  were  completely  paralyzed 
by  curare  (the  heart  alone  maintaining  its  functions  and  respi- 
ration being  carried  on  artificially).  But  the  action  of  the  cur- 
rent upon  the  heart,  when  applied  in  the  usual  way  between  the 
head  and  thigh,  seemed  to  be  essentially  unmodified,  and  neither 
helped  nor  hindered  by  the  abnormal  conditions.  Ether  also 
seems  to  be  without  influence  on  the  fatal  results. 

And,  further,  the  most  fatal  mode  of  application  has  been 
when  one  electrode  was  placed  immediately  over  the  heart  re- 
gion. For  in  three  experiments  where  this  plan  was  tried  the 
heart  was  stopped  by  a  strength  of  current  and  a  duration  of 
closure  decidedly  less  than  ever  sufficed  when  the  current  was 
passed  from  the  head  to  the  thigh.  In  two  of  these  cases  the 
anode  was  over  the  heart;  and  this  seemed  to  be,  in  a  small  de- 
gree, more  efficacious  than  the  cathode,  altliough,  of  course, 
three  experiments  are  too  few  to  settle  the  question  satisfac- 
torily. 

The  conclusion,  then,  seems  fairly  reached  that  the  essential 
fatal  field  of  action  lies  within  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself; 
that  the  external  inhibitory  mechanism  plays  little  or  no  part; 
that  electrical  currents  can  not  finally  arrest  respiration  with- 
out simultaneous  or  still  earlier  arrest  of  the  heart ;  and  that 
there  are  no  changes  observable  in  the  substance  or  functions 
of  muscles,  nerves,  or  blood,  which  can  in  any  sense  be  the 
cause  of  sudden  death.  Regarding  the  nature  of  the  action 
upon  the  heart,  there  is  no  explanation  at  hand.  The  experi- 
ments with  curare  and  atropine  seem  to  indicate  that  the  action 
is  a  direct  one  upon  the  muscular  tissue,  rather  than  one  involv- 
ing any  nervous  mechanism ;  but  I  have  no  definite  suggestion 
to  offer  as  to  what  may  be  the  cause  of  the  greater  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  heart  than  of  other  muscles.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  a  more  special  study  of  this  matter  may  soon  be  possible. 

Note. — This  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  chiefly  during  the 
spring  of  last  year  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  which  I  feel  greatly  indebted. 


A  SHORT  STUDY  OF  EXALGINE. 
By  ALEXANDER  B.  POPE,  M.  D. 
ExALGiNE,  recently  discovered  by  Brigonnet,  occurs  either 
in  fine  acicular  or  long  tablet-like  crystals.  It  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot,  and  very 
soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  or  alcoholated  water.  Chemically 
it  is  methyl  acetanilide — a  derivative  of  the  aromatic  series, 

I  OH 
and  represented  by  the  following  formula :  C^^H^N  i  r;  jj  q 

— and  is  prepared  by  acting  on  sodium  acetanilide  with 
iodide  of  methyl. 

Physiological  Action. — When  given  in  doses  of  five 
grains,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  no  unpleas- 
ant effects  have  been  noted  save  in  one  case,  where  ringing 
in  the  ears  and  vertigo  were  complained  of.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  in  one  of  my  patients,  whose  history 
is  given  below,  immediately  after  a  dose  of  five  grains  had 
been  taken,  a  feeling  of  faintnoss  and  impending  death 
came  on,  but  quickly  subsided.  There  were  no  disagreea- 
ble symptoms  subsequently  in  this  patient  when  a  similar 
dose  was  given. 

Thus  far  no  unpleasant  effects  have  been  noted  upon  the 
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gastro-intcstinal  tract.  It  is  antipyretic,  but  less  powerful 
in  this  respect  than  antipyrine.  It  is  analgesic,  and  said  to 
be  more  powerful  than  antipyrine  or  phenacetin.  Its  pri- 
mary action  is  upon  sensibility,  and  secondarily  upon  tem- 
perature. It  acts  well  in  visceral  neuralgias.  As  an  anti- 
rheumatic remedy  it  possesses  some  power,  but  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  salicylates. 

It  lessens  motor  power  in  all  animals,  resembling  in  this 
respect  fornianilide  and  methyl  formanilide.  Hypodermic- 
ally  administered,  it  produces  local  paralysis  in  the  mus- 
cles into  which  it  has  been  injected. 

Similarly  it  arrests  tlie  heart.  A  small  dose  causes  a 
slight  rise  of  blood-pressure,  but  large  doses  diminish  it. 
The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity,  but  otherwise  not  al- 
tered in  health. 

It  has  shown  in  several  of  my  cases  a  distinct  tendency 
to  cause  sleep.  In  one,  after  each  dose  the  pain  was  less 
severe  and  the  patient  slept  several  hours.  Whether  it  has 
a  tendency  to  cause  sleep,  except  indirectly  through  the  re- 
lief of  pain,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

It  diminishes  oxyhajmoglobin,  and  interferes  with  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood.     It  is  antiseptic. 

Experiments  upon  mammals  show  that  its  convulsive  ac- 
tion, to  be  spoken  of  presently,  is  easily  reduced  by  habit, 
and  a  study  of  several  of  the  subjoined  cases  seems  to  lead 
to  a  similar  conclusion  with  regard  to  its  effect  upon  neural- 
gia in  man. 

Toxicology. — When  hypodermically  administered  to 
mammals,  in  a  few  minutes  clonic  epileptoid  convulsions 
supervene,  with  profuse  salivation.  The  convulsions  are 
separated  by  periods,  during  which  there  are  more  or  less 
cyanosis,  dyspnoea,  and  agitation.  We  are  informed  that 
these  convulsions,  arrested  by  ether,  are  cerebral,  but  that 
the  spinal  cord  is  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  irritation. 
The  temperature  begins  to  fall  quickly,  and  reaches  its  low- 
est (2°  to  10°),  in  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
Death  occurs  from  interference  with  oxygenation.  The 
blood  is  of  a  dark  prune-color,  from  the  presence  of  methyl 
hicmoglobin.  The  convulsions  are  produced  by  asphyxia, 
and  in  mammals  a  tolerance  of  the  drug,  especially  in  its 
power  to  bring  them  on,  is  readily  established.  In  rats  the 
fatal  dose  varies  from  one  third  to  one  half  a  grain  to  the 
one  fifth  of  a  pound  of  body  weight ;  in  the  guinea-pig,  one 
third  of  a  grain  for  each  one  fifth  of  a  pound  of  body 
weight.  In  the  rabbit,  nine  grains  were  injected  into  a 
vein  before  death  was  produced.  Four  grains  hypoder- 
mically caused  very  serious  toxic  symptoms  in  a  cat. 

The  foregoing  study  establishes  the  fact  that  exalgine  is 
a  powerful  remedy  and  capable  of  causing  death  or  severe 
toxic  symptoms  if  not  prescribed  witli  the  greatest  circum- 
spection. 

Therapeutically,  comparatively  little  has  been  brought 
forward,  clinically,  to  establish  its  value,  and,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, it  has  been  used  almost  solely  for  the  relief  of  neural- 
gias. We  are  told  that  it  lessens  the  amount  of  sugar  and 
urine  in  diabetes  mellitus.  I  have  not  had  an  (ip[)ortunity 
of  prescribing  it  in  this  disease. 

The  following  cases,  taken  at  randi>m,  constitute  about 
one  half  of  those  to  whom  I  have  given  it. 


Case  I. — Mrs.  R.,  aged  tliirly-five  years,  is  sufiFering  from 
severe  occipito-orbital  neuralgia,  probably  of  malarial  origin. 
Quinine  is  very  disagreeable  in  its  effect",  and  therefore  exalgine 
was  ordered  in  five-grain  doses,  to  be  repeated  every  four  hours 
if  necessary.  The  first  dose,  and  only  the  first,  caused  faintness 
and  a  sense  of  impending  death,  lasting  a  few  seconds,  bnt  the 
pain  was  promptly  relieved.  About  ten  days  later  I  was  called 
to  see  this  lady  again,  and  found  her  suffering  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  The  former  prescription  had  been  so  happy  in  its 
effects  tbat  it  was  ordered  again,  but  with  absolutely  no  relief 
whatever.     Tlie  treatment  was  then  changed. 

Case  II. — Mrs.  G.,  aged  forty,  has  been  suffering  for  several 
days  witli  a  very  severe  attack  of  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve 
on  the  left  side,  involving  the  ophtlialmic,  superior  and  inferior 
maxillary  divisions.  The  pain  is  intense.  Exalgine  was  given 
in  five-grain  doses  at  intervals  of  four  hours.  There  was  some 
relief  of  pain,  and  she  declared  that  after  each  dose  the  medi- 
cine made  her  sleep  two  to  three  hoars.  Wlien  J  saw  her  on 
the  following  day  she  was  suffering  so  acutely  that  I  ordered 
one  twenty-fourth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphine,  with  ten 
grains  of  antipyrine  and  half  an  ounce  of  whisl\y,  to  lie  repeated 
every  hour  "v  two  if  desirable.     This  gave  very  prompt  relief. 

Case  III. — Mr.  G.,  aged  fifty-eight,  is  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  bullet  wound  received  during  the  war.  The  bullet 
entered  the  groin  and  parsed  into  the  perinasuni,  injuring  the 
deep  urethra.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  abscesses  have  formed 
and  opened  in  the  perinasum  and  posterior  part  of  the  scrotum. 
A  perineal  section  was  performed  several  monttis  since  by  one 
of  the  best  surgeons  in  New  York,  but  the  result  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  At  present  there  are  two  sinuses  —one  at  the  back 
part  of  the  scrotum,  the  other  about  the  middle  of  the  peri- 
nsBum — and  from  tliese  most  of  the  water  comes  when  urine  is 
voided.  Each  day  about  four  in  the  afternoon  the  patient  is 
seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  perinaeum,  which  radiates  back 
around  the  hips  to  the  sacrum.  Antipyrine  was  ordered  in 
ten-grain  doses,  to  be  repeated  hourly  if  necessary,  but  it  gave 
no  relief  whatever.  Exalgine  was  next  prescribed  in  doses  of 
two  grains  and  a  hall',  to  be  repeated  hourly,  and  this  gave  very 
great  relief,  so  that  the  patient  has  been  using  it  for  several 
weeks.  It  seems  not  to  have  lost  its  efiicieucy  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

Case  IV. — Mrs.  T.,  aged  forty.  Has  suffered  for  many 
years  with  obstructive  dysmenorrluea.  Many  remedies  have 
been  tried  with  no  success,  so  she  has  been  obliged  to  have 
morphine  hypodermically.  One  liypodermic  injection,  contain- 
ing one  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  sulpliate  of  morpliiiie  and  one  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropine,  gives 
quick  relief  without  repetition,  but  is  followed  for  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours  by  intense  nausea  and  depression.  Exal- 
gine was  prescribed  in  five-grain  doses,  to  be  repeated  in  four 
hours.  Three  doses  were  taken,  and,  wliile  complete  relief 
was  not  afforded,  still  the  necessity  for  using  morphine  was 
avoided,  and  tlio  lady  expressed  lierself  as  highly  gratified. 
Thus  far  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effect 
during  a  second  attack. 

Case  V. — Mr.  M.,  aged  twenty-three,  is  recovering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  acute  pleurisy.  Preceding  this  he  had  in- 
dulged excessively  in  alcoholics  for  several  weeks.  At  present 
he  is  very  antomic  and  weak,  and  suffers  from  subacute  gastritis 
and  neuralgia  of  the  fitth  nerve.  The  pain  is  present  when  he 
waki's  in  the  morning,  and  becomes  steadily  more  and  more 
severe  up  to  licdtiuie.  1  saw  liini  in  the  afternoon,  and  pre- 
scribed phenacetin,  with  no  effect,  in  powders  of  ten  grains 
each,  to  be  repeated  tliree  times  during  tlie  day.  Exalgine  was 
next  tried,  and  after  the  first  dose,  taken  at  bedtime,  the  pa- 
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tient  slept  well,  but  the  pain  came  on  as  usual  the  following 
day,  and  was  unatFecteJ  by  fifteen  grains  of  the  drug  taken 
during  tweWe  hours.  One  hour  after  the  last  dose  was  given 
he  vomited,  but  this  was  probably  caused  by  over-ingestion  of 
food. 

.  Case  VI. — Mrs.  S.,  aged  thirty,  suffers  opcasionally  witli 
severe  headaclies.  Antipyrine,  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  relieves 
her,  but  attacks  very  closely  resembling  angina  pectoris  have 
been  brouglit  on,  apparently,  several  times,  by  this  remedy. 
Exalgine  was  prescribed,  and  while  it  mitigated  the  severity  of 
her  suffering,  still  the  effect  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  was  de- 
sired. The  usual  dose  of  five  grains  was  given.  Phenacetin 
was  then  ordered,  and  it  proved  to  be  most  happy  in  its  effects, 
causing  no  angina  and  promptly  relieving  her  pain. 

E.xalgine  is  best  ordered  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  may 
be  given  in  powder  or  a  solution  flavored  with  some  aro- 
matic. The  solution  recommended  by  Bardet,  which  I 
have  been  usinat,  is  as  follows: 

IJ    Exalgine 3  j ; 

Riiin,     )  .... 

_^  > iia    -,  111. 

Water,  )  -^    ■' 

M.  Sig. :  Tablespoonful  in  water  every  four  hours,  if 
necessary. 

He  also  recommends  the  following: 

IJ   Exalgine 3  j  ; 

Kirschwasser 3  x  ; 

'     Syriip r  j ; 

Distilled  water ad    3  V. 

M.  Sig. :  Half  an  ounce  three  times  daily. 

Conclusions. — Tliat  exalgine  acts  favorably  in  some 
cases  where  antipyrine  and  phenacetin  have  failed  or  for 
some  reason  are  contra-indicated.  That  the  initial  dose 
should  not  exceed  five  grains,  and  that  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  repeating  the  dose.  That  it  probably  possesses  a 
certain  degree  of  hypnotic  power.  That  it  may  cause 
symptoms  resembling  angiua  pectoris.  That  it  is  expensive, 
which  is  an  objection,  at  least  in  dispensary  practice.  That 
its  most  useful  sphere  of  action  thus  far  developed  is  in 
the  treatment  of  pain.  That  it  has  the  advantage  of  not 
causing  irritation  of  the  stomach,  rash,  cyanosis,  etc.,  so 
often  seen  after  the  use  of  antipyrine  or  acetanilide. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  very  probably  prove  a  useful  ad- 
dition to  the  materia  medica. 


TWO   CASES   OF  APPENDICITIS.* 
Bt   ROBERT   MILBANK,   M.  D., 

VISITING   PHYSICIAN   TO  THE  NEW  YORK  INFANT  ASYLUM. 


From  a  number  of  eases  of  appendicitis  which  I  have 
seen  I  have  selected  the  two  following  cases  in  the  hope 
that  the  report  of  them  might  prove  interesting  and  in- 
structive : 

Case  I.  No  Operation  ;  Resolution ;  Recovery. — On  the 
29th  of  July  last  I  was  called  to  see  a  gentleman  who  was  suf- 
fering from  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  attack  of  acute  indi- 
gestion, he  liaving  frequently  suffered  after  eating  different 
yarieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables.     lie  was  a  man  of  forty-five 


*  Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northwestern   Medical  and 
Surgical  Society,  December  18,  1889. 


years  of  age,  apparently  in  perfect  health,  excepting  the  trouble 
for  which  he  called  me.  His  habits  were  regular,  he  had  in- 
dulged in  no  excesses,  and  was  evidently  strong  physicidly  as 
well  as  mentally.  He  was  a  minister  of  a  foreign  country  to 
our  Government.  I  found  him  walking  about  his  room,  occa- 
sionally striking  his  chest  with  his  hand  and  complaining  of 
intermittent  attacks  of  pain.  He  told  nie  that  he  had  eaten, 
among  other  things,  for  his  breakfast  a  saucer  of  blackberries, 
and  that  he  had  not  had  any  comfort  since  about  an  hour  after 
breakfast.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  indigestible  berries 
which  he  had  eaten  for  breakfast  were  causing  all  the  trouble. 
He  begged  me  to  give  him  something,  either  in  the  way  of  a 
cathartic  or  something  to  promote  the  digestion  of  the  offend- 
ing substance.  He  said  that  he  occasionally  suffered  from  these 
attacks  of  indigestion,  and  thoroughly  understood  what  was 
the  matter.  He  only  sought  medical  advice  for  a  remedy,  but 
not  for  a  diagnosis.  I  assured  him  that  it  would  he  impossible 
for  me  to  intelligently  diagnosticate  his  case  or  treat  him  with- 
out a  careful  physical  examination.  The  recollection  of  sev- 
eral cases  of  severe  abdominal  disease  which  had  passed  unrec- 
ognized caused  me  to  insist  upon  his  going  to  bed  immediately. 
He  at  first  refused  to  undress,  but  proposed  to  compromise  by 
lying  on  the  lounge.  He  finally  consented,  was  undressed,  and 
went  to  bed.  Upon  examination,  I  found  that  he  had  severe 
pain  extending  all  over  the  abdomen,  but  most  severe  in  the 
epigastric  region.  He  was  tender  on  pressure  at  this  point, 
perhaps  rather  more  than  at  any  other.  The  right  iliac  region 
presented  another  point  of  tenderness  about  two  inches  to  the 
left  and  above  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process.  I  found 
here  a  small  tumor  apparently  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length  by  three  cjuarters  of  an  inch  in  width.  Light  percus-ion 
showed  dullness  over  this  area.  His  temperature  was  100'.5  F. 
under  the  tongue;  his  pulse  was  100,  and  had  a  sharp,  quick, 
wiry  character,  somewhat  hard  to  the  touch.  I  suspected  that 
he  had  appendicitis,  and  informed  one  of  his  frien<ls  who  was 
present  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  grave  disease,  and  advised 
sending  for  his  wife  and  son,  who  were  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  city.  I  also  suggested  a  consultation,  which  was 
promptly  refused,  his  friends  feeling  very  positive  that  I  had 
much  overrated  the  severity  of  the  trouble.  I,  however,  per- 
suaded him  to  remain  in  bed  and  to  allow  me  to  procure  a 
nurse  for  him.  I  used  hot  fomentiitions  over  the  seat  of  the 
trouble,  and  administered  enough  Magendie's  solution  to  keep 
him  free  from  pain.  I  remained  with  him  for  a  conple  of 
hours,  and,  finding  him  very  much  relieved  and  somewhat 
drowsy,  I  left  him  for  the  night.  I  made  an  early  visit  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  found  his  temperature  101-.5°,  his  pulse 
110,  his  respirations  16,  and  feeling  very  much  more  comforta- 
ble. He  now  asked  permission  to  get  up  and  dress.  The  epi- 
gastric pain  had  entirely  gone,  the  abdominal  pain  was  scarcely 
felt  at  all,  but  there  was  a  little  pain  over  the  appendix.  The 
tenderness  on  pressure  was  only  present  at  this  point.  I  insisted 
upon  having  a  consultation,  and  called  Dr.  Charles  K.  Briddon, 
who  saw  him  with  me  about  noon.  He  confirmed  my  diag- 
nosis, and  announced  to  the  patient  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 
and  that  we  both  thought  an  operation  would  probably  have  to 
be  performed. 

The  consultation  led  to  the  making  of  an  appointment  for 
the  following  day,  unless  urgent  symptoms  presented  them- 
selves before  that  time.  The  hot  fomentations  were  kept 
up,  and  an  occasional  small  dose  of  Magendie's  solution 
was  given.  A  scanty  liquid  diet  was  ordered,  and  at  mid- 
night the  patient  was  feeling  quite  comfortable  and  was  quite 
jocular  over  what  he  considered  my  unnecessary  solicitude. 
His  temperature  and  pulse  at  midnight  were,  respectively, 
101'5°  and  110.     He  passed  a  good  night,  sleeping  fairly  well. 
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and  in  the  morning  his  pulse  was  100  and  his  temperature  101°. 
Tliis  was  about  his  condition  when  Dr.  Briddou  saw  him  witli 
me  at  noon.  We  decided  to  Iveep  up  tlie  treatment  and  see  liira 
together  again  the  following  day.  lie  rested  well  that  night, 
and  on  the  following  morning  his  temperature  was  100°  and 
his  pulse  90.  At  our  consultation  we  decided  that  it  would 
not  bo  necessary  to  meet  again  the  following  day  unless  his 
symptoms  changed.  He  was  entirely  free  from  pain,  but  still 
winced  at  the  slightest  pressure  over  the  append!.^.  The  mass 
had  become  reduced  considerably  in  size  and  in  dullness  on 
percussion.  In  three  days  after  this  time  his  temperature, 
which  had  been  normal,  had  a  slight  rise,  being  100-4°.  In  a 
few  hours  it  had  fallen  to  normal.  The  tenderness  over  the 
appendix  was  very  slight,  and  the  patient  was  in  all  respects 
apparently  well  and  desirous  of  getting  up  to  resume  his  busi- 
ness. In  a  week  he  was  allowed  to  take  solid  food  in  small 
<iuantities,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  the 
first  attack  he  was  walking  around. 

He  informed  me  that  he  had  once  had  a  similar  attack  while 
making  a  short  stay  in  Brazil,  and  that  an  English  physician 
who  was  there  pronounced  it  an  inflammation  of  a  part  of  the 
large  intestine  near  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  small  intestine. 
Cask  II.  Early  Laparotomy ;  Recovery. — Mrs.  L.,  aged 
twenty-four,  married  eight  months,  had  menstruated  regularly 
during  this  period.  She  gave  no  history  of  any  previous  dis- 
ease of  any  kind.  She  visited  one  of  the  theatres  in  this  city 
on  the  19th  of  November.  During  the  performance  she  suf- 
fered somewhat  from  epigastric  pain,  which  increased  very 
much  toward  the  close  of  the  performance.  She  returned  di- 
rectly to  her  home,  and,  by  the  advice  of  some  friends,  drank 
brandy  and  Jamaica  ginger.  The  pain  diminished  slightly,  but 
was  still  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  her  to  send  for  me.  I  ar- 
rived about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Novemijer  20th,  and 
found  her  in  bed  with  difluse  abdominal  pain  radiating  from  the 
epigastrium,  where  it  was  most  severe.  Tenderness  on  press- 
ure was  present  all  over  the  abdomen,  the  most  tender  point 
being  in  tlie  right  hypochondriac  region.  Temperature  normal, 
pulse  72.  I  gave  her  five  minims  of  Magendie's  solution  hypo- 
dermically.  This,  affording  no  relief,  was  rejieated  in  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  By  2.45  she  was  considerably  re- 
lieved and  felt  like  going  to  sleep  when  I  left  her. 

At  seven  o'clock  I  was  again  called,  the  pain  having  re- 
turned with  much  severity.  I  found  her  pulse  112  and  her  sub- 
lingual temperature  100°.  Pain  localized  over  the  appendix 
and  slight  pressure  caused  great  distress.  1  made  the  diagnosis 
of  appendicitis.  Two  hours  later  her  temperature  was  1C1°  and 
her  pulse  120.  I  announced  to  the  family  the  gravity  of  the 
disease  and  the  probability  of  the  necessity  of  an  operation  very 
soon.  I  ])roposed  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Charles  K.  Briddon, 
who  saw  her  with  me  at  2.^0  the  same  day.  After  examining 
the  patient,  and  learning  from  me  the  rapid  appearance  of  serious 
symptoms,  he  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  diagnosis  and  as  to  the 
propriety  of  an  early  operation.  I  announced  the  result  of  our 
conference  to  the  patient's  husband,  who,  before  consenting  to 
any  operation,  desired  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Robert  W.  Taylor,  to 
which  1  gladly  assented.  Later  in  the  day  I  met  Dr.  Taylor, 
and,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  case,  we  both  decided  to  call 
in  Dr.  Charles  McBurnoy,  who  agreed  with  the  other  physicians 
as  to  the  diagnosis  and  operation.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Briddon  from  the  city  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  not  i)ossible 
to  perform  the  operation  until  late  at  night,  when  we  all 
thought  it  had  bettor  be  done,  even  though  wo  should  have  to 
forego  the  advantages  of  daylight.  The  result  has  proved  that 
we  wore  right  in  losing  no  time.  The  operation  was  com- 
menced by  Dr.  Briddon  at  12.10.     He  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Mo- 


temperature  was  101'5°  and  her  pulse  124.  She  had  been  kept 
moderately  comfortable  during  the  day  by  the  frequent  applica- 
tion of  hot  flaxseed  poultices  and  an  occasional  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  Magendie's  solution. 

The  operation  occupied  a  little  over  two  hours,  the  ap- 
pendix being  removed  and  found  to  be  rather  longer  than  nsuaL 
About  half  an  inch  from  its  junction  with  the  large  intestine  a 
small  movable  object  of  about  tlie  size  of  a  small  pea  coold  be 
felt.  There  yvas  an  enlargement  of  the  appendix  at  about  its 
middle,  duo  to  the  presence  of  a  hard  mass  in  its  interior,  by 
which  it  was  distended.  About  half  way  between  this  mass 
and  its  free  extremity  one  side  was  very  dark  and  gangrenoas 
in  appearance,  with  a  correspondingly  fa'tid  odor.  The  ulcera- 
tion did  not  extend  through  its  coats,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of 
all  of  us  that  a  few  hours  more,  perhaps  twelve  at  most,  would 
have  terminated  in  perforation.  I  presume  that  the  full  details 
of  the  operation  itself  have  been  reported  by  Dr.  Briddon,  and 
I  will  therefore  not  take  up  any  time  by  a  description  of  so 
well  known  an  operation  iiere. 

Four  hours  after  the  operation  the  patient's  temperature 
was  100-5°.  She  had  a  little  pain,  which  was  easily  relieved  by 
hypodermic  injections  of  Magendie's  solution. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was  101-4°,  pulse  130* 
At  6.25  p.  M.  101-8°,  pulse  130.  At  9.45  p.  m.  her  temperature 
rose  to  102.5°,  and  her  pulse  to  136,  her  respirations  being  18. 

At  12.20  A.  M.,  November  2M,  her  temperature  was  108-5°, 
pulse  136,  respirations  12;  she  sufl^ered  considerable  pain,  ex- 
cept when  under  the  influence  of  Magendie's  solution.  Her  face 
was  dusky  and  some  tympanites  was  present.  At  5.10  her  tem- 
perature was  103-8°,  her  pulse  138,  and  her  respirations  12. 

Seven  o'clock,  temperature  103-2°,  pulse  138,  respirations  12. 
She  did  not  vomit  and  had  no  movement  from  the  bowels.  The 
evidences  of  local  peritonitis  were  very  plain.  At  9.45  tem- 
perature had  risen  to  103-8°,  pulse  136,  respirations  12.  At 
11.40,  temperature  103-6°,  pulse  136,  respirations  12. 

During  all  this  time  the  patient  passed  urine  only  by  cathe- 
ter. She  was  given  a  tablespoonful  of  matzoon  every  three 
hours,  and  ice-water  by  the  teaspoonful  to  allay  thirst.  She  now 
received  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  in  drachm  doses 
every  hour.  An  hour  after  the  last  dose,  the  bowels  not  having 
moved,  an  enema  of  turpentine,  so.ip,  and  hot  water  w-as  admin- 
istered. This  was  retained  about  five  minutes,  when  a  large, 
loose,  watery  movement  of  the  bowels  followed.  On  Novem- 
ber 23d  her  temperature  was  102°,  pulse  120,  respirations  18. 
On  this  day  she  again  received  a  drachm  of  sulphate  of  magne- 
sium every  hour  until  eight  doses  had  been  given.  The  bowels 
moved  freely,  and  the  tympanites  disappeared  partly.  From 
this  time  her  temperature  gradually  fell  until  Sunday  afternoon, 
Noveiuber  24th,  when  at  3  p.  M.  it  was  99-8°.  Two  days  after- 
ward she  had  a  slight  rise,  temperature  going  to  101°.  In 
twenty-four  hours  it  had  fallen  to  normal  and  has  never  ex- 
ceeded that  since.  The  wound  healed  very  well  at  its  upper  end, 
but  at  the  lower  end  there  was  some  slight  gaping,  there  was 
some  pus  at  the  site  of  the  sutures,  which  were  silk-worm  gut, 
and  the  granulations  wei-e  jjale  and  unhealthy.  An  ointment 
was  used  consisting  of  an  ounce  of  bismuth  subiiiti-ate,  a  drachm 
of  balsam  of  Peru,  and  an' ounce  of  zinc  ointment.  In  a  few 
days,  suppuration  still  continuing,  the  use  of  this  ointment  was 
discontinued,  and  1  substituted  the  subiodido  of  bismuth  in  pow- 
der. Its  use.caused  a  rapid  discontinuance  of  the  discharge  and 
healing  of  the  wound.  Three  weeks  after  the  operation  the 
patient  was  able  to  be  lifted  from  her  bed  and  placed  in  a 
recumbent  chair. 

In  the  first  case  mentioned  in  this  paper  recovery  took 


Burney,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  myself.     At  this  time  the  patient's  '  place  without  operation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
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little  in  that  fact  to  afford  encouragement  for  delaj'ed  opera- 
tions. When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  this 
gentleman  had  had,  undoubtedly,  a  similar  attack,  and  that 
it  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by  a  second  attack,  it  seems 
to  give  warrant  for  the  prediction  that  other  attacks  are 
likely  to  follow  ;  and  who  shall  say  that  their  termination 
will  be  as  fortunate  as  those  of  which  we  have  cognizance  ? 
AVe  all  know  of  the  case  of  a  member  of  our  profession 
who,  after  having  had  an  attack  of  appendicitis  in  which 
spontaneous  cure  was  effected,  was  compelled  within  six 
months  to  submit  to  laparotomy,  which  was,  fortunately, 
successfully  performed.  When  we  come  to  supplement  Case 
I  with  Case  II  and  its  gangrenous  appendix,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  rapid  supervention  of  serious  symptoms,  it  seems 
that  we  are  warranted  in  adopting  the  views  of  those  who 
advocate  early  operations  for  appendicitis  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  go  so  far  as  to  follow  those  who  take  the  very 
advanced  view  that  intermediate  operations  should  be  done 
— namely,  those  where  spontaneous  recovery  has  taken  place 
— and  that  all  chance  of  future  harm  shall  be  shut  off  by 
operating  as  soon  as  health  has  been  sufficiently  restored 
to  permit  the  appendix  to  be  removed.  If  we  have  seen 
in  Case  I  one  of  Nature's  so-called  cures,  in  Case  II  we  can 
point  to  a  human  life  saved  by  an  early  diagnosis  and  an 
early  operation. 


Corrfsponbfntt. 


LETTER  FROM   LONDON. 

English  Physicians   in  France.  —  The  London   Post-graduate 
Course. —  The  Mechanism  of  Suspension  in  Locomotor  Ataxia. 

London,  February  8,  1890. 
Some  few  months  ago  a  notification  was  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office  from  the  French  Government  that  in  future  the 
regulations  by  which  English  medical  practitioners  are  allowed 
to  follow  tlieir  calling  in  France  would  be  made  more  stringent. 
The  short-sightedness  of  such  a  policy  was,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed, self-evident,  for,  if  English  medical  men  are  successful 
in  foreign  cities,  it  is  simply  because  so  many  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  are  there,  and  any  attempt  to  restrict  the  number 
of  English  doctors  will  most  assuredly  be  followed  by  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  English  visitors,  a  result  one  can  hardly 
suppose  that  those  who  have  been  foremost  in  getting  up  this 
agitation  really  desire,  for  the  prosperity  of  most  of  the  liealtli 
resorts  in  the  South  of  France  is  very  largely  dependent  on  the 
English  community,  both  temporary  and  permanent.  The  For- 
eign Office  comranni.cated  the  information  it  had  received  to 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  that  august  body  has,  after  due 
deliberation,  published  a  most  sensible  document  anent  the 
whole  question.  The  following  is  the  gi-stofit:  First:  With 
regard  to  the  facilities  already  open  to  French  doctors  of  medi- 
cine desirous  of  practicing  in  England.  1.  Although  a  French 
medical  man  possessing  no  British  qnalifieation  can  not  at  pres- 
ent be  registered  in  this  country,  he  is  free  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession without  hindrance  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  is  only  subject  to  certain  disabilities  incidental  to  non-regis- 
tration— namely,  (a)  that  he  can  not  recover  his  charges  if  dis- 
puted in  a  court  of  law,  and  this  disability  he  shares  with  all  the 


fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians  (for  it  is  a  law  of  the  col- 
lege that  no  fellow  may  sue  for  his  fees);  [h)  that  he  can  not 
sign  certificates  of  the  cause  of  death  ;  (c)  that  he  is  disqualified 
for  certain  public  appointments.  2.  A  doctor  of  medicine  of 
France  desiring  an  English  qualification  can  obtain  the  license 
of  the  college,  which  will  entitle  him  to  registration  and  confer 
the  legal  status  of  a  physician,  by  merely  passing  the  final  or 
purely  professional  examination  and  paying  the  fee,  the  French 
courses  of  instruction  and  the  examination  in  letters  and  science 
being  accepted.  Secondly:  Clauses  12  and  17  of  the  Medical 
Act  of  1886  provide  for  complete  reciprocity  as  regards  British 
and  foreign  practitioners  holding  mutually  recognized  qualifica- 
tions, such  foreign  practitioners  being  entitled  to  registration  in 
this  country  without  examination  on  payment  of  a  registration 
fee  whenever  such  foreign  country  grants  a  like  privilege  to 
English  subjects.  Thirdly:  With  regard  to  English  doctors  in 
France,  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  desire  to  claim  for  Eng- 
lish medical  men,  even  when  holding  an  English  qualification 
satisfactory  to  the  French  authorities,  that  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  French  practitioners  without  exami- 
nation and  without  payment  of  the  tax  to  which  the  latter  are 
liable,  but  it  was  suggested  that  the  French  authorities  might 
well  concede  what  was  granted  to  French  doctors  of  medicine 
— namely,  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  a  full  professional 
qualification  on  passing  a  complete  and  practical  examination  in 
purely  professional  subjects.  The  modified  form  of  free  trade 
which  was  adopted  by  the  framers  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1886 
will  not,  1  dare  say,  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who 
read  this  letter. 

1  have  read  with  much  interest  your  article  on  the  London 
post-graduate  course,  and,  while  agreeing  with  you  in  theory 
that  here  in  London  there  ought  to  be  a  post-graduate  school 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  1  can  fully  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ties there  are  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  such  an  object ; 
only  to  mention  one  point,  the  great  majority  of  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  to  our  metropolitan  schools  are  giving  up  on  an 
average  two  hours  a  day  to  hospital  and  school  work,  and,  al- 
lowing for  time  spent  in  getting  to  and  from  their  residences  to 
the  hospital,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  than  three 
hours  a  day  are  thus  occupied.  Many  of  them  have  also  insur- 
ance work  or  some  similar  engagement,  which  means  at  least 
one  afternoon  a  week,  so  that  when  they  are  asked  to  devote 
time  to  teaching  people  who  have  been  inefficiently  taught  else- 
where (for  that  is  the  way  they  look  at  it)  I  do  not  think  one 
can  be  mnch  surprised  if  they  do  not  take  to  the  proposition 
very  enthusiastically.  I  am  told  that  there  are  only  about 
twenty  entries  for  the  cour.se  that  is  now  going  on,  so  that  it  is 
not  a  great  financial  success. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Society  a 
paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Oagney  on  the  suspension  treatment  of 
ataxia.  He  had  found  that  the  effect  of  suspen.sion  was  to  cause  a 
shortening  of  the  distance  between  the  first  dorsal  and  last  lum- 
bar spines,  and  that  a  total  shortening  of  the  spinal  column  was 
obtained,  that  in  tlie  lumbar  region  the  cord  was  unaffected  or 
slightly  relaxed,  in  the  cervical  region  the  membranes  were 
somewhat  stretched,  while  in  the  dorsal  region  the  cord  was  a 
little  shortened.  He  believes  that  the  benefits  of  suspension 
are  due  partly  to  the  breaking  down  of  adhesions  and  partly  to 
the  removal  of  impediments  to  the  circulation.  The  subject  is 
to  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Neurological  Society. 


The  New  York  State  Medical  Association. — The  nest  meeting  of 
the  Fifth  District  Branch  wiU'lie  held  in  liiooklyn  on  Tuesday,  May  27, 
1890.  All  fellows  desiring  to  lead  papers  will  please  notify  the  secre- 
tary, Dr.  E.  H.  Squibb,  P.  0.  Box  94,  Brooklyn. 
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COW'S    MILK   AND   THE    TUBERCULOSIS   OF   MAN. 

It  is  said  that  about  one  seventh  of  the  human  race  fall  a 
victim  to  tuberculosis. .  Surely,  then,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  nature,  origin,  and  prevention  of  this  disease  should  be 
Bought  for.  Modern  research  has  found  already  the  essential 
cause  of  the  disease  in  the  living  organism,  the  Bacillus  tnier- 
culoaia.  Whatever  chemical  poisons  may  directly  produce  the 
bodily  changes  of  this  malady,  whatever  secondary  processes 
may  ensue,  it  is  pretty  certuin  that  the  bacillus  is  at  the  bottom 
of  tliem,  and  it  is  probable  also  that  it  is  the  medium  by  which 
the  disease  is  ordinarily  conveyed  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other. The  disease  originates,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  only  one 
way — namely,  by  infection.  With  the  immense  existing  possi- 
bilities of  inoculation  from  without,  we  need  hardly  consider 
as  yet  the  possibility  of  origination  de  novo  in  the  uninfected 
body. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  so  far  in  the  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease. Medication,  with  this  object  in  view,  has  generally,  if 
not  always,  resulted  in  ultimate  failure.  Realizing  the  danger 
and  the  difficulty  of  checking  the  ravages  of  this  malady  by 
medication  of  the  affected,  our  thoughts  have  gradually  been 
turned  toward  the  prevention  of  its  spread  from  the  infected  to 
the  healthy  body.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  isolation  of 
the  sick  and  disinfection  of  the  discharges,  and,  if  the  means 
recommended  could  be  applied,  a  great  step  toward  the  goal 
would  be  taken  ;  but  these  recommendations  can  not  now 
be  carried  into  effect  and  never  will  be.  Moreover,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  only  a  part,  and  perhups  only  a  very  small  part,  of  the 
cases  that  occur  arise  from  the  infection  of  one  human  being 
by  another.  The  resistance  offered  to  its  entrance  into  the 
human  body  by  the  ordinary  channels  is  so  great,  and  the 
amount  of  diseased  matter  received  by  contagion  from  con- 
sumptives is  so  small,  that  we  are  driven  to  look  elsewhere  for 
the  sources  of  infection.  Probably  but  few  cases  are  due  to 
direct  inheritance  from  diseased  parents. 

One  source  of  origin  is  receiving  at  the  present  time  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  research  will 
result  in  great  and  practical  discoveries.  It  is  now  known  that 
tuberculosis  is  very  common  in  the  cattle  whose  flesh  forms 
such  a  large  part  of  our  food.  Were  it  not  for  the  protection 
given  by  cooking,  the  history  of  this  disease  would  perhaps  be 
a  much  sadder  one  than  it  is.  But  there  is  one  sort  of  animal 
food  derived  from  the  cow  which  is  taken  uncooked.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  cow's  milk  is  the  great  source  of  the  infection  of 
our  race?  It  is  stated  that  the  appearance  of  tuberculosis 
among  certain  tribes  of  men  dates  from  the  time  when  cattle 
from  dairy  farms  were  introduced.     It  is  further  stated  that 


fifty  per  cent,  of  dairy  cattle  snfler  at  some  time  from  tubercu- 
losis. The  important  point  to  investigate  is,  whether  tubercu- 
lous infectious  matter  is  found  in  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows. 
We  may  readily  believe  that  it  is,  when  the  inilk-secreting  or 
milk-containing  surfaces  are  diseased.  The  only  question  left 
therefore  is,  whether  the  milk  of  tubercnlons  cows  is  likely  to 
contain  tubercular  infectious  matter  when  there  is  no  apparent 
tubercular  disease  of  the  udder  or  teats.  This  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  direct  and  careful  experiment. 

An  article  of  Dr.  Ernst,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  by  which  the  foregoing  remarks  were  sug- 
gested, contains  the  results  of  such  experiments.  If  its  state- 
ments are  confirmed  by  further  observation,  no  one  need  won- 
der longer  at  the  prevalence  of  this  dread  scourge  of  our  race, 
or  remain  ignorant  of  the  proper  methods  of  preventing  its 
ravages.  If  cow's  milk  is  the  great  carrier  of  tuberculosis,  then 
it  must  be  cooked,  like  any  otiier  animal  food.  Dr.  Ernst's 
experiments  were  made  in  the  most  careful  way.  The  buildings 
in  which  the  cows  were  kept  were  cleaned,  scrubbed,  washed 
with  bichloride-of-mercnry  solution,  and  then  whitewashed. 
Before  the  cows  were  milked,  the  udders  and  teats  were  thor- 
oughly cleansed.  The  milk  was  drawn  into  sterilized  flasks  and 
examined  for  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis.  Milk  was  thus  taken 
from  thirty-six  cows,  all  presenting  distinct  symptoms  of  tuber- 
culosis, but  none  having  discoverable  disease  of  the  udder  or 
teats.  In  the  milk  of  ten  of  these  cows  the  Bai:illus  tubercu- 
losis was  found — that  is,  in  27"7  per  cent.  The  cream,  after  ris- 
ing, was  found  to  contain  bacilli  nearly  as  often  as  the  milk 
upon  which  it  floated.  Numerous  inoculation  experiments  were 
made  with  the  milk  upon  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  producing 
tuberculosis  in  many  cases.  Feeding  experiments  on  calves  and 
young  pigs  gave  similar  results.  These  experiments  were  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Agriculture,  the  microscopic  work  being  done  at 
the  society's  laboratory  and  in  that  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE   ACUTELY  INSANE   IN   GENERAL 
HOSPITALS. 

Last  year  a  revised  code  of  lunacy  laws,  under  the  name  of 
the  Gallup  Lunacy  Bill,  passed  the  New  York  Legislature,  and 
only  failed  to  become  a  law  by  the  opposition  of  the  Governor. 
The  same  bill  is  to  be  introduced  again  at  the  present  session. 
The  New  York  Neurological  Society,  at  its  January  meeting, 
appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson, 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana,  and  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Parsons,  to  examine  and 
report  upon  this  proposed  new  law.  After  commenting  favor- 
ably upon  some  very  excellent  features  of  the  bill,  and  after 
vigorously  opposing  the  method  of  commitment  prescribed 
therein,  this  committee  closed  its  report  at  the  February  meet- 
ing with  a  number  of  recommendations,  among  which  one  in 
particular  is  deserving  of  careful  attention,  because  of  the 
novelty  of  the  suggestion.  We  refer  to  the  following:  "A 
clause  should  be  introduced  into  the  bill  providing  that  nothing 
in  the  lunacy  laws  of  the  State  shall  be  construed  to  interfere 
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with  the  reception  and  treatment  of  acute  cases  of  insanity  in 
chartered  general  hospitals,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  patients  suffering  from  other  diseases  are 
there  received  and  treated,  provided  such  hospitals  have 
suitable  accommodations  approved  by  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy." 

In  our  opinion,  this  is  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  committee's  report,  for  it  suggests  a  step  forward  in  the 
line  of  a  great  reform.  The  day  of  huge  aggregations  of  per- 
sons with  chronic  and  acute  insanity  in  the  palatial  cara- 
vansaries known  as  asylums,  where  the  mere  attendance  to  the 
physical  wants  of  the  patients  is  often  deemed  sufficient  thera- 
peusis,  is  about  to  pass  away.  The  insane  are  no  longer  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  dangerous  criminals,  and  asylums  are 
not  always  to  bear  the  stigma  of  existing  as  a  species  of  jail. 
What  is  tlie  fate  of  a  person  with  acute,  curable  insanity — one 
that  could  recover  in  from  three  weeks  to  three  months — when 
sent  to  one  nf  these  "cathedral  "  institutions?  His  personality 
is  entirely  lost  in  the  horde  of  from  six  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand mad  people  among  whom  he  is  placed.  The  superin- 
tendent, usually  busy  with  the  farming  and  plumbing,  seldom 
has  time  to  see  the  patients.  A  young  assistant  physician, 
commonly  of  small  experience,  fakes  the  patient  in  hand  along 
with  the  two  hundred  that  he  is  to  see  twice  daily.  He  can 
not  spend  more  than  three  hours  if  he  will  with  the  two 
hundred  patients,  because  the  clerical  work  reqaired  of  him 
consumes  not  only  most  of  his  day,  but  part  of  his  night.  The 
patient  is  considered,  not  as  an  individual,  sick  and  requiring 
treatment,  but  in  relation  to  the  other  patients  of  the  ward. 
Does  he  disturb  others?  Then  narcotize  him.  If  that  is  im- 
possible, put  him  into  the  pandemonium  known  as  the ''back 
ward."  There  his  sick  brain,  before  haunted  only  by  his  own 
phantasmagoria,  beholds  materialized  the  hideous  specters  of 
his  imagination.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  in  delirium  has 
ever  seen  aught  to  compare  with  the  waking  nightmare  of  a 
"back  ward"  in  some  asylums. 

Doubtless  most  asylum  authorities  do  all  in  their  power  to 
improve  the  environment  of  their  charges  as  far  as  is  possible 
under  present  conditions,  but  proper  individualization  must  ne- 
cessarily be  unattainable  in  such  a  concourse  of  people  and  with 
such  small  assistance.  Hence  it  is  that  of  late  the  question  of 
radical  reform  in  the  present  methods  of  caring  for  the  insane 
has  become  more  and  more  prominent.  They  are  hereafter  to 
be  treated,  at  least  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  aberration,  like 
other  sick  persons,  only  with  greater  delicacy  and  care,  because 
the  most  complex  and  sensitive  organ  of  their  bodies  is  the  one 
that  is  diseased. 

We  read  of  the  provision  of  reception  houses  in  New  t^outh 
Wales  and  Queensland,  and  of  lunacy  wards  in  public  hospitals 
in  Victoria,  for  the  treatment  of  insanity  in  its  early  stages.  A 
psychopathic  hospital  with  a  hundred  beds  is  about  to  be  built 
in  London,  the  administration  of  which  is  not  to  differ  from 
that  of  a  general  hospital.  The  staff  is  to  consist  of  a  resident 
medical  officer  of  asylum  experience,  and  assistant,  four  visiting 
physicians,  a  consulting  surgeon,  an  ophthalmologist,  an  aurist, 


a  iaryugologist,  a  gynsecologist,  and  a  pathologist.  A  still  later 
step  in  the  direction  of  reform  is  the  organization  of  an  out- 
patient department  at  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  near  Wake- 
field, England,  which  is  calculated  to  change  the  present  rou- 
tine line  of  action  completely  with  regard  to  the  early  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  poor. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  we  can  not  speak  too  favorably  of 
the  action  of  the  committee  of  the  Xew  York  Neurological 
Society.  Their  proposition  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  the 
sixty-three  chartered  general  hospitals  of  this  State  to  open 
special  wards  for  the  reception  of  the  acutely  insane,  under  the 
same  conditions  precisely  as  other  classes  of  patients  are  re- 
ceived, would  lead  to  vast  improvement  in  the  early  and  effi- 
cient treatment  of  the  nutritive  disorders  of  the  brain.  It 
would  create  a  number  of  reception  wards  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  and  State,  where  there  is  now  absolutely  no  place  for 
such  purpose.  Blooraingdale  is  overcrowded  and  about  to  be 
removed  from  the  city.  The  method  will  lead  to  greater  in- 
dividualization, a  deeper  scientific  study  of  insanity,  and  the 
training  of  nurses  and  practitioners  for  the  better  recognition 
and  care  of  insane  patients  in  their  own  homes,  and  many  will 
recover  without  having  attached  to  their  name  and  reputation 
the  inevitable  stigma  of  having  been  in  an  asylum. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

THOM-SEN'S   DISEASE. 

The  British  Medical  -Journal  contains  the  report  of  a  case  of 
Thomsen's  disease,  given  jointly  by  Mr.  Alexander  Cook  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  Sweeten,  of  Cardiff.  The  congenital  element  in 
the  case  is  clearly  made  out,  and  also  the  fact  that  it  was  in- 
herited, the  patient's  father  and  two  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily having  moderate  manifestations  of  the  trouble.  The  patient, 
aged  nineteen  years,  a  joiner,  has  never  been  free  from  the  in- 
firmity, so  far  as  he  can  recall  his  early  history,  and  his  mother 
noticed  it  very  early.  He  is  able  to  rise  from  a  silting  posture 
without  difficulty,  but  can  not  begin  to  walk  at  once,  and  stands 
helpless  for  some  seconds — about  ten — allhougli  evidently  mak- 
ing a  strong  volitional  eft'ort.  When  once  btarted,  he  can,  after 
a  few  steps,  get  along  with  moderate  ease.  A  similar  difficulty 
arises  if  he  attempts  to  change  from  a  walk  to  a  run  or  to  step 
high.  The  muscular  spasm  remains  from  five  to  ten  seconds, 
resisting  all  voluntary  efforts  to  overcome  it.  This  is  true  of 
some  other  parts  of  the  body  besides  those  concerned  in  loco- 
motion, especially  the  arms  and  neck;  for  example,  he  can  not 
shake  hands — he  is  able  to  grusp  the  proffered  hand,  hut  he  can 
not  shake  it  and  can  not  loose  the  grasp  immediately.  His  eyes 
do  not  share  in  the  muscular  spasm.  His  general  muscular  de- 
velopment is  good,  especially  that  of  the  lower  extremities;  his 
appearance  is  healthful  and  he  has  never  had  a  day's  illness  in 
his  life,  he  says,  other  than  this  spasmodic  affection.  He  has 
not  been  able  to  join  in  the  ordinary  boy's  sports,  from  being 
unable  to  start  promptly,  for  instance,  or  to  run  or  to  kick.  He 
has  used  neither  tubucco  nor  alcuhol  in  any  form.  According 
to  his  oliservation,  the  disease  is  progressive,  and  it  is  always 
more  manifest  when  he  is  fatigued  or  unnerved  by  any  circum- 
stance or  when  his  attention  is  directed  to  the  infirmity.  The 
treatment,  as  in  all  other  cases  hitherto  recorded,  has  been 
futile.  This  case  differs  somewhat  from  the  typical  reporled 
cases  in  the  fact  that  the  check  to  the  initial  movement  does 
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not  occur,  but  to  any  movement  immediately  succeeding  that 
As  ordinarily  observed,  the  check  to  movement  takes  place,  for 
example,  when  the  patient  attempts  to  ri.«e  from  the  sitting 
posture,  which  will  be  very  difficult.  But  in  this  patient  the 
halt  does  not  take  place  until  just  after  the  initial  movement 
has  been  performed  ;  he  rises  from  his  chair  readily  enough,  but 
his  efforts  to  step  forward,  when  in  the  erect  posture,  are  the 
point  of  resistance, 

A   PROPOSED   PASTEURIAN   INSTITUTE   AT   CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  on  foot  in  London  and  vicinity 
to  establish  a  Bacteriological  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Cambridge,  provided  the 
sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  is  forthcoming  for  that  purpose. 
According  to  the  London  Medical  Recorder,  if  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  will  each  give  one  fifth  of  that  amount,  the  Government 
and  the  general  public  may  be  relied  upon  to  contribute  the  re- 
maining two  tifihs,  and  thus  assure  the  success  of  the  project. 
As  it  now  stands,  hardly  a  week  passes  by  without  seeing  some 
bitten  persons  crossing  the  Channel  to  be  treated  at  the  Institut 
Pasteur.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  afford  the  expense  of  a 
visit  to  tlie  Fi-ench  capital  may  avail  themselves  of  a  fund  raised 
to  send  over  such  as  require  antirabietic  treatment.  The  dona- 
tion of  forty  thousand  francs  to  M.  Pasteur,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Professor  Huxley,  Sir  Spencer 
Wells,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  and  others,  testified  that  the  English 
were  not  unmindful  of  the  immense  benefits  conferreil  upon 
those  of  them  who  had  undergone  the  treatment  at  Paris.  It 
would,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  committee  having  charge  of 
tlie  Pasteur  fund,  have  been  wiser  to  use  some  of  the  money  to 
begin  the  foundation  of  a  Pasteurian  memorial  institution  at  or 
near  London,  but  it  was  decided  not  to  divide  the  fund,  so  that, 
as  the  British  Medical  Journal  remarks,  "we  must  be  content 
at  present  with  the  knowledge  that  no  one  need  die  of  hydro- 
phobia for  want  of  means  to  avail  himself  of  M.  Pasteur's  char- 
ity."   

EXOPHTHALMIC    GOlTRE. 

In  the  Revue  g6n6rnle  de  olinique  et  de  th6rapeutique  we 
lind  a  summary  of  the  views  of  various  observers  concerning 
the  complexus  of  symptoms  known  as  exophthalmic  goitre. 
These  syniptoms,  according  to  Jaocoud,  appear  usually  in  the 
following  order  :  palpitation,  dilatation  ot  the  arteries,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyreoid,  and  exophthalmia.  These  conditions  are 
in  a  measure  dependent  upon  one  another.  Excitation  of  the 
sympathetic  brings  about  acceleration  of  the  heart's  action. 
Diminished  arteiial  tension  accompanies  the  vascular  dilatation 
that  is  induced  by  and  in  turn  increases  the  tachycardia.  Arte- 
rial dilatation  causes  the  pres.ence  of  an  abnormal  amount  of 
blood  in  the  ciliospinal  region,  whence  start  the  palpebral  and 
ciliary  nerves,  and  this  excitation  explains  the  ocular  manifes- 
tations. There  are  numerous  inconstant  symptoms  in  this 
disease,  such  as  paresis  of  the  capillaries,  so  that  the  lightest 
scratch  leaves  a  persistent  red  mark  ;  also  a  very  trying  sensa- 
tion of  heat  that  the  patients  experience ;  and  sometimes  exces- 
sive perspiration  and  tremor.  This  latter  symptom  Charcot 
considers  constant.  In  reality,  it  is  merely  frequent.  The  os- 
cillations of  the  hands  are  remarkable  for  their  regularity. 
Diminution  of  automatism  in  the  upper  eyelid  (von  Graefe's 
sympttmi)  is  not  constant.  The  psychical  manifestations  are 
sadness,  "  desperate  cheerfulness,"  and  even  mania.  Vomiting, 
more  or  less  frequent,  occurs  in  certain  persons,  as  well  as  di- 
nrrhcea  without  appreciable  cause,  lasting  for  several  days  con- 


secutively. A  symptom  of  profound  gravity  is  jaundice.  From 
the  moment  that  a  yellow  tinge  sets  in,  a  prognosis  of  imminent 
danger  may  be  given.  Glycosuria,  albuminuria,  and  simple 
polyuria  are  common.  Exophthalmic  goitre  is  a  general  neuro- 
sis, according  to  Charcot,  bearing  a  certain  marked  resemblance 
to  hysteria  in  point  of  variability  of  symptoms,  psychical  mani- 
festation.s,  duration,  and  heredity. 


NAPLES  AND   TUBERCULOSIS  A   CENTURY   AGO. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academic  de  m^decine, 
reported  in  the  Onion  medicale,  M.  See  read  the  following  de- 
cree, issued  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the  King  of  Naples :  "  Every 
physician  is  henceforth  required  to  report  to  the  authorities 
every  case  of  consumption  the  instant  it  is  recognized.  Failing 
this,  a  fine  of  four  hundred  ducats  will  be  exacted  :  and  for  a 
second  offense,  banishment  for  ten  years.  Poor  patients  shall 
at  once  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  Their  clothing  and  linen  shall 
be  kept  and  cared  for  apart  from  those  of  other  patients,  and 
an  inventory  be  made.  In  case  of  death,  every  article  must  be 
produced  and  identified  by  the  hospital  superintendent.  Any 
infringement  of  this  rule  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  or 
the  galleys.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to  renovate  the 
room  of  a  former  patient— floor,  hangings,  and  furniture-cover- 
ings— to  burn  the  window-frames  and  doors,  and  to  replace 
them  by  new  ones.  The  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  will  be 
visited  on  any  one  buying  or  selling  the  efl:'ects  of  phthisical  pa- 
tients. Every  house  where  a  consumptive  dies  shall  be  black- 
listed." The  decree  was  enforced  up  to  the  year  1848,  but,  ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Renzi,  proved  no  impediment  whatever  to  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis. 


"ETHERIZED"   NITROUS   OXIDE. 

Dr.  J.  F.  W.  Silk,  ansesthetist  to  Gny's  Hospital,  London, 
has  devised  an  apparatus  which  enables  him  to  add  the  vapor  of 
ether,  at  will  and  in  known  proportions,  in  antesthetization  be- 
gun with  nitrous  oxide  alone.  By  his  procedure  the  posture  of 
the  i)atient  may  be  either  upright,  supine,  or  semi-recumbent. 
The  mouth  is  by  preference  propped  open,  as  for  tooth  extrac- 
tion, but  this  is  not  essential.  The  phenomena  produced  by  in- 
halations of  ether  and  nitrous-oxide  gas  together  be  has  not 
found  to  differ  much  from  those  following  the  use  of  the  gas 
alone.  Young  children  and  bronchitic  subjects  may  have  a 
spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  with  cough,  but  they  commonly 
subside  quickly.  The  duration  of  the  primary  anaesthesia,  in 
his  hands,  averages  forty-seven  seconds,  or  long  enough  for  the 
performance  of  a  minor  operation.  The  after-effects  are  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  ether  inhaled,  in  cases  where  a 
prolonged  antesthesia  is  recpiired.  A  description  of  the  appara- 
tus, with  illustrations,  is  given  in  the  British  Medical  .lournal. 


OiDEMA    OF   THE    GLOTTIS    IN    L\FLUENZ.\. 

At  Coi)enliagen  the  physicians  have  noticed  a  complication 
of  influenza  that  elsewhere  has  not  been  common.  This  is  rapid 
and  intense  ledema  of  the  glottis,  rendering  tracheotomy  neces- 
sary to  prevent  asphyxia. 


THE  VERMONT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  RUTLAND. 

An  important  case  in  Vermont  has  been  set  down  for  Feb- 
ruary 2.5th  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  to  determine  the 
standing  of  a  so-called  medical  college  that  has  been  grinding 
out  diplomas  for  two  years.  Twice  a  year  an  alleged  faculty 
of  one  would  go   from  Boston  to    Rutland   wiib  a  group  of 
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intending  graduates,  a  "  comiDencement "  would  be  held,  and 
diplomss  would  be  given  out  in  the  name  and  under  the  charter 
of  the  Vermont  Medical  College  of  Rntland.  The  college  gen- 
erally remained  in  town  one  day,  and  was  apparently  possessed 
neither  of  students  nor  of  the  customary  appliances  for  instruct- 
ing them.  The  Medical  Club  of  Rutland  has  denounced  this  so- 
called  college  in  published  resolutions,  and  a  license  to  practice 
in  the  State  has  been  denied  to  its  graduates. 


INFLUENZA  CONSIDERED  AS  A  PNEUMOGASTRIC  NEUROSI.^. 

M.  VovABT,  of  Bordeaux  (La  grippe  et  sa  pathogenic,  Paris, 
1881),  looks  upon  influenza  as  a  neurosis  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  lluchard  (Revue  g^n^rale  de  clinique  et  de  tli6rapen- 
tiqne,  Jan.  16,  1890)  states  that  the  action  of  the  poison  falls 
upon  the  central  nervous  system  and  upon  the  peripheral  nerves 
attacking  the  pneumogastric  in  its  several  branches  most  vio- 
lently, producing,  through  its  cardiac  branch,  syncope,  arrhyth- 
mia, intermittence,  bradycardia,  tachycardia,  anginiform  diffi- 
culty, and  sudden  death;  through  its  pulmonary  branch,  pneu- 
monia, hsemoptoic  pulmonary  congestion,  pulmonary  cedema, 
bronchial  paralysis,  and  a  pertussis-like  cough  thought  to  be 
due  to  compression  of  the  nerve  by  enlarged  tracheo-bronchial 
glands ;  and,  through  its  gastric  branch,  vomiting  and  various 
gastro-intestinal  troubles. 


THE   AMERICAN   LEPROSY   FUND   SOCIETY. 

An  organizalion  bearing  this  title  has  recently  been  begun 
by  the  friends  of  Miss  Fowler,  better  known  as  Sister  Rose 
Gertrude,  who  proposes  to  devote  her  life  to  the  Hawaiian 
lepers,  in  affiliation  with  a  society  in  England  having  a  like 
name.  The  purposes  of  these  societies  are  the  amelioratiirn  of 
the  lot  of  the  lepers  and  .study  of  the  disease.  The  lady  has 
been  trained,  under  M.  Pasteur  and  in  other  ways,  for  the 
special  work  of  observing  and  treating  this  disease.  A  number 
of  medical  men  have  united  in  this  movement. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  S-initary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  February  18,  1890: 


DISEASES. 

Week  ending  Feb.  11. 

Week  ending  Feb.  18. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

17 
IS 

3 
76 
124 

0 

8 
6 
0 
11 
30 
0 

13 

85 
1 

82 
82 
8 

6 

11 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis . 

1 

■A 

35 

0 

The  Alomni  Association  of  BeUevue  Hospital  Medical  College. — 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  15th  inst..  Dr.  Henry  Goldthwaite  presiding.  The  attend- 
ance was  large  and  the  occasion  seemed  to  be  duly  enjoyed.  Among 
the  speakers  were  the  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas, 
Mr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  Commissioner  Poiter,  Dr.  .William  T.  Lusk, 
Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  Dr.  Landon  Carter  Gray,  and  the  pastor  of 
St.  Leo's  Church. 

The  Centralblatt  fuer  Nervenheilkunde.— It  is  stated  in  the  liritish 
Medical  .Journal  that  the  editor  of  the  Centralblatt,  Dr.  Erionineyer,  has 
been  forced  by  the  pressure  ef  other  duties  to  abandon  the  editorship, 
and  that  the  publication  is  to  be  discontinued.    . 

The  late  Dr.  Charles  S.  Wood.— At  a  meeting  ot  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Association,  held  February  17, 1890,  the  foUowiug  reso- 
lutions were  adopted : 


Resolved,  That  by  the  death  of  our  president,  Dr.  C.  S.  Wood,  our 
association  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  valued 
members — one  whose  constant  presence  rendered  its  labors  more  effi- 
cient and  whose  coimsel  warned  against  many  dangers. 

Resolved,  That  his  industry  and  zeal  were  always  an  example  to  us, 
his  contributions  to  the  work  of  the  association  of  a  high  order ;  and, 
further,  that  his  deportment  dignified  its  objects. 

Resolved,  That,  in  tendering  our  condolence  to  his  family,  we  trust 
that  their  grief  may  be  tempered  with  the  remembrance  of  his  many 
excellent  traits  and  abundant  virtues. 

The  library  of  the  British  Medical  Association. — The  liibrary  Com- 
mittee of  the  association  invites  attention  to  the  following  needs  of  its 
Ubrary,  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  order  to  complete  sets:  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Surgical  Association,  vol.  iv  ;  Transactions  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  vols,  vi,  vii,  and  x  of  the 
third  series.  The  association  now  has  commodious  reading  and  writing 
rooms  for  the  use  of  its  members,  at  No.  429  Strand,  London,  with  the 
nucleus  of  a  reference  library. 

Typhus  Fever.— The  City  Board  of  Health  gives  notice  that  typhus 
is  prevalent  in  lodging-houses  in  some  of  the  ports  of  northern  Europe, 
and  the  board's  chief  inspector.  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  states  that  nine  cases 
have  occurred  in  New  York  since  December  24th,  in  all  but  two  of 
which  the  infection  seemed  to  have  been  brought  from  Antwerp.  Phy- 
sicians are  consequently  cautioned  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  dis- 
ease while  visiting  in  tenement-houses,  and  are  reminded  of  the  desira- 
bility of  reporting  all  cases  to  the  board. 

The  late  Dr.  Lewis  Hall  Sayre. — At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Association,  held  February  17,  1890,  the  following 
minute  was  adopted ; 

The  sadly  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Lewis  Hall  Sayre  enrolls  another 
name  in  the  memorable  list  of  those  who  have  nobly  laid  down  their 
lives  in  devotion  to  the  duties  of  our  profession.  In  the  very  flower  of 
earlv  manhood,  the  brilliantly  promising  career  opening  before  him  is 
closed  in  this  world  by  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  as  heroic  as  aught  that 
history  tells  of  warlike  prowess.  The  call  to  relieve  another's  suffering 
found  him  regardless  of  his  own,  and,  thinking  only  of  the  good  deed  to 
be  done,  he  perished  in  its  unselfish  doing.  No  greater  meed  of  praise 
can  earthly  chronicle  record  than  thiit  a  man  so  honored  his  high  office 
as  to  give  his  life  for  it ;  no  better  assurance  of  the  heavenly  welcome 
to  a  good  and  faithful  servant.  This  association,  to  the  expression  of 
its  own  grief  at  the  loss  ot  an  associate  whose  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  commanded  affection  and  respect,  desires  to  add  its  profound 
sympathy  with  those  who  are  bereaved  of  the  son,  brother,  and  husband 
in  whom  their  love  and  pride  were  justly  centered. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  Lut  of  Changestin  the  Medieal  Corps 
of  tfie  United  Slates  Navy  for  the  week  ending  February  15,  1890: 
Bates,  N.  L.,  Medical  Director.     Ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Mare 

Island,  Cal. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  February  Slflh :  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  ; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Medical 
Club  (private) ;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  February  25th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Laryngology  and  Rhinology) ;  New  York  Dermatological  Society 
(private) ;  Buffalo  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  Boston  Society  of 
Medical  Sciences  (pi-ivate). 

Wednesday,  February  SGtti :  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York 
Pathological  Society ;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany ;  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Association;  Berkshire,  Mass.,  District  Medical 
Society :  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  February  ^Ith :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology);  New  York  Orthopiedic  Society; 
Brooklyn  Pathological  Society ;  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement  (private). 
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Friday,  Februari/  38th :  Yorkville  Medical  Asaociation  fprivate) ;  New 
York  Society  of  German  Physicians  ;  New  York  Clinical  Society 
(private) ;  Philadelphia  Clinical  Society  ;  Philadelphia  Laryngological 
Society. 

Satdrday,  March  1st:  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Surgical  So- 
ciety (private);  Miller's  River,  Mass.,  Medical  Society. 


^rotcttrtngs  of  Sorietics. 

NEW   YORK  ACADEMY   OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN    OBSTETRICS   AND   GYNiEOOLOey. 

Meeting  of  Januarg  23,  1890. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Grandin  in  the  Chair. 

The  bu.sines9  of  the  meeting  began  with  the  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensiling  year,  Dr.  E.  H.  Grandin  being  elected  chair- 
man and  Dr.  I.  II.  Ilance  secretary. 

Operations  on  the  Anterior  Vaginal  Wall ;  New  Meth- 
od.—  Dr.  A.  F.  CnRRiER  described  by  diagram  a  modified  meth- 
od for  the  restoration  of  the  normal  caliber  of  the  vagina  in 
cases  of  cyatocele  and  prolapse  of  the  uterus.  The  operations 
hitherto  in  vogue  upon  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  were  very 
often  a  failure.  Instead  of  the  anterior  wall  being  shortened, 
it  was  often  even  somewhat  lengthened.  He  had  tried  bis 
method  in  one  case  only,  but  thought  that  was  sufficient  to  test 
its  value  as  a  plastic  procedure.  It  bad  worked  very  well. 
Healing  had  been  prompt,  while  the  vagina  had  been  re.^tored 
to  a  condition  like  that  of  a  nulliparous  woman.  By  following 
out  the  lines  of  denudation  and  methods  of  suturing,  as  depicted 
by  his  diagram,  he  asserted  that  not  only  was  the  anterior  vagi- 
nal wall  le-ssened  in  longitudinal  measurement,  but  there  was 
also  i)ermanent  redaction  in  the  lumen  of  the  canal  in  trans- 
verse diameter. 

The  CiiAiicMAN  said  that  if  Dr.  Currier  bad  succeeded  in  de- 
vi-<ing  a  method  by  means  of  which  the  recurrence  of  cystocele 
might  be  obviated  he  was  entitled  to  great  credit.  His  own  ex- 
perience with  cystocele  had  led  him  to  take  e.xception  more  or 
less  to  all  the  methods  devised. 

Dr.  Hanks  said  that  though  the  ojieration  bad  to  be  per- 
formed in  order  to  give  patients  relief,  still  it  afforded  no 
permanent  cure,  ift  the  parts  were  sure  to  stretch  again,  the 
cause  of  the  mischief  still  remaining.  If  Dr.  Currier  had  suc- 
ceeded in  devising  some  improvements  it  was  very  gratifying. 
The  speaker  had  discarded  the  u^e  of  catgut  in  operations 
upon  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  depending  now  upon  silk  or 
silver  wire. 

Dr.  H.  J.  BoLUT  did  not  think  that  any  method  yet  ad(p])ted 
would  give  satisfactory  results  where  cystocele  existed.  They 
all  might  do  very  well  at  first,  hut  would  not  stand  the  test  of 
time. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Dddley  thought  the  simplest  method  was  always 
the  best.  That  of  Dr.  Currier  appeared  complicated.  He  was 
in  the  liabit  of  fnllowing  out  the  old-fashioned  method  of  Sims 
and  making  an  olive-shaped  demi<lati7)n  close  up  to  the  cervix. 

Four  Successful  Cases  of  Supravaginal  Hysterectomy 

for  Uterine  Fibroids.— Dr.  .1.  R.  (ioirn  read  a  pnprr  with  lliis 
title,  lie  said  that  it  was  a  well-recognized  pi  ineiiilo  that  the 
only  way  to  finish  any  abdominal  operation  was  to  restore  the 
parts  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  normal  relation  in  the  abdo- 
men. It  was  only  under  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances 
that  the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  tumor  was  not  returned  to  the 
abdominal  cavity.     Hut  the  treatment  of  the  stump  after  supra- 


vaginal amputation  of  the  uterus  was  usually  by  fixation  in  the 
abdominal  wound.  While  this  method  offered  the  greatest 
safety,  it  had  many  unpleasant  seqnelfe  which  were  opposed  to 
the  jirineiple  before  mentioned.  In  relating  the  details  of  hie 
operations,  Dr.  Goffe  hoped  to  bring  out  a  few. points  which 
seemed  to  fill  the  reqnirements  necessary  to  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  stiim[)  after  supravaginal  hysterectomy. 

Case. — Ann  M.,  aged  forty,  widow,  never  pregnant.  For 
the  past  three  years  she  bad  suffered  with  constant  backache 
and  with  difficult  and  painful  defecation.  Menstruation  was 
normal.  Examination  had  disclosed  a  hard,  irregular  fibroid 
tumor  entirely  tilling  the  pelvis.  After  the  abdominal  incision 
was  made,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  tumor 
could  he  lifted  out  of  the  pelvis.  The  first  step  was  to  dissect 
off  the  bladder-tissue,  which  bad  spread  itself  all  over  the  an- 
terior face  of  the  tumor.  The  incision  followed  tlie  curve  of 
the  base  of  the  bladder  through  the  peritoniBum  across  tiie 
face  of  the  tumor,  dissecting  oft'  the  bladder  down  to  the  vagi- 
nal junction.  An  elastic  ligature  was  then  thrown  around  the 
entire  mass,  including  the  ovaries  and  tubes  of  both  sides.  The 
main  part  of  the  tumor  was  now  cut  away,  but  before  sev- 
ering the  connection  of  the  broad  ligaments  the  uterine  ex- 
tremity on  each  side  was  grasped  by  a  strong  clamp  forceps,  to 
prevent  slipping  of  the  ligature.  The  pedicle  was  tran-tised, 
below  the  elastic  ligature  but  within  the  flap,  with  strong  Chi- 
nese silk,  and  tied  on  either  side.  There  was  no  hsemorrliage 
after  removal  of  the  elastic  ligature.  The  stump  was  trimmed 
down  as  near  to  the  ligature  as  was  deemed  safe,  and  the  point 
of  opening  of  tbeeerviral  canal  tboronglily  cauterized  with  pure 
carbolic  acid.  The  fiaps  of  the  peritoiipeum  were  now  drawn 
up  over  the  stump  like  a  hood  and  firmly  stitched  along  its  en- 
tire border  with  continuous  catgut  suture.  The  stump  was  thus 
shut  out  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  was  dropped  back  into  the 
pelvis.  The  abdominal  wound  was  closed  and  the  patient  pnt 
to  bed.  The  tumor  was  a  hard  multiple  fibroid,  irregular  in 
shape,  and  weighed  six  pounds  and  a  half.  The  patient  re- 
acted well  from  the  operation,  and  had  no  untoward  symptom 
until  the  fourth  day,  when  the  temperature  went  up  to  101-5°, 
and  on  the  fifth  day  to  102°.  The  patient  was  lifted  on  to  a 
table  and  a  bivalve  speculum  introduced  into  the  vagina.  The 
cervix  was  exposed  and  a  Simpson's  sound  passed  without  diffi- 
culty, followed  by  the  steel  dilators.  A  gentle  amonnt  tif  press- 
ure gave  exit  to  about  half  an  ounce  of  pus  and  broken-<lown 
tissue.  A  double  female  catheter  was  passed  and  the  cavity 
washed  out  with  carbolized  solution.  A  nickel  drainage  tube 
was  inserted,  to  which  was  attached  a  rubber  tube  for  fieciuent 
washings.  The  dilatation  was  repeated  every  third  day,  and 
the  cavity  thoroughly  cleansed.  From  this  lime  on  the  tem- 
perature remained  normal,  and  the  discharge  was  re<luced  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  lencorrhoea.  The  patient  had  made  an 
uninterrnptod  recovery,  and  at  the  end  of  live  moi.ths  afier  the 
operation  had  married  again,  and  felt  herself  in  perfect  health. 

The  success  of  this  case  had  led  Dr.  Goft'e  to  think  that  out 
of  the  principle  might  be  adapted  a  .systematic  tre.ilnunt  of  the 
stump.  It  would  he  remembered  that  the  jiedicle,  ligature,  and 
all  of  the  raw  surfaces  were  covered  by  the  flap,  so  there  was 
not  even  a  needle  puncture  through  the  peritonn?Hm,  except 
along  the  edge  of  the  flap,  where  it  was  stitched  by  the  catgut 
suture.  This  was  important,  and  could  be  secured  by  properly 
rcHoeting  the  peritnnivum  around  the  slump  before  transfixing 
the  ligature,  and  then  passing  the  ligature  between  this  perito- 
neal sac  and  the  uterine  tissue.  By  bringiug  up  the  reflected 
peritonroum  and  stitching  it  carefully  along  the  top  of  the 
stump,  no  escape  of  pus  need  be  feared.  With  the  peritoneal 
cavity  thus  protected  and  the  cervix  always  acce-sible  for 
drainage,  a  safe  method  at  least  seemed  to  be  afforded.     The 
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three  other  cases  had  presented  pretty  much  the  same  clinical 
condition  as  the  one  described.  In  the  operation  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  carried  out  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  stump 
and  of  drainage.  The  patients  had  all  made  good  recoverie«. 
The  operation  could  with  truth  be  called  the  intra-abdominal 
but  extraperitoneal  method.  The  advantages  of  this  opera- 
tion were  that  it  had  all  the  elements  of  safety  of  the  other 
operations  and  that  it  left  no  ligatures  in  the  pelvis  to  give 
trouble,  and,  above  all,  it  restored  the  organs  to  their  proper 
relation  in  the  pelvis. 

Dr.  Dudley  said  he  had  desoiibed  an  operation  essentially 
similar  to  those  by  Dr.  GofFe.  He  had,  however,  succe'^sfully 
avoided  tlie  possible  occurrence  of  hfemorrhage  during  the  op- 
eration by  a  quilting  suture  of  catgut,  extending  down  each 
broad  ligament  as  far  as  the  cul-de-sac.  This  controlled  bleed- 
ing from  the  uterine  and  ovarian  arteries  and  tlie  pampiniform 
plexuses. 

Dr.  Boi.DT  thought  that  Dr.  Goffe  was  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  in  his  four  cases.  The  method  was  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  one  and  appeared  to  offer  great  chances  of  suc- 
cess. The  speaker  favored  one  procedure  which  Dr.  Dudley 
bad  mentioned,  which  was  the  use  of  catgut  throughout.  As  to 
the  removal  of  uterine  fibroids,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  existed  no  case  upon  record  in  which  the  patient  had 
died  from  the  growth  directly.  The  operation  might  be  justifia- 
ble in  cases  where  the  patients  were  clamorous  for  such  inter- 
ference, but  he  could  not  but  feel  that  to  operate  in  these  fibroid 
cases  until  everything  else  had  been  tried  was  a  proceeding  to 
be  deprecated.  Such  brilliant  results  had  been  obtained  by  the 
method  of  Apostoli  that  it  ought  to  be  given  a  fair  chance,  and 
when  galvanism  failed  it  was  time  to  think  of  other  procedures. 
When  sloughing  took  place  it  was  time  enough  to  think  of  op- 
eration. He  favored  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
with  its  tumor  from  above,  and  the  cervix  through  the  vagina. 
This  operation  was  very  quickly  done  and  was  very  satisfactory. 
Any  ideal  method  of  operation  had,  so  far,  not  been  reached, 
and  while  galvanism  offered  such  good  results  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  found.  These  tumors  did  not  produce  death,  and  the 
operation  was  fraught  with  great  danger. 

Dr.  Dudley  did  not  see  any  use  in  taking  out  the  cervix. 
Doing  so  destroyed  the  vault  of  the  vagina  and  weakened  the 
tissues  generally  and  left  a  predisposition  to  hernia. 

Dr.  Janvrin  remembered  assisting  Dr.  Goffe  in  his  second 
operation.  It  was  a  very  formidable  tumor,  l)ut  the  whole  op- 
eration had  been  got  through  with  well  and  had  been  followed 
by  a  perfect  result.  For  drainatie  the  speaker  thought  he  should 
prefer  to  retain  a  male  catheter  in  the  lower  end  of  the  cervix. 
He  did  not  believe  it  would  do  any  harm. 

The  Chairman  thouglit  that  the  method  reported  was  cer- 
tainly the  best  for  treating  the  pedicle  in  cases  where  hysterec- 
tomy was  indicated.  He  was  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Boidt  record 
himself  as  opposed  to  operative  procedures  for  fibroids  of  the 
uterus.  He  would  oppose  it  in  all  cases  unless  the  growth  was 
giving  rise  to  pressure  symptoms.  The  history  of  these  tumors 
showed  that  they  disappeared  at  the  menopause,  while  it  was 
well  known,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many  patients  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  operation  of  supi'apubic  hysterectomy.  The 
curette,  repeatedly  used  if  necessary,  would  be  found  effective 
enough  against  haemorrhage,  as  would  alsointra-uterine  galvan- 
ism. Then  ergot  and  cotton-root  might  be  used  with  such  ad- 
vantage in  palliating  even  pressure  symptoms  that,  if  a  patient 
of  his  were  near  the  menopause,  he  should  advise  her  to  wait. 
Still  he  could  not  but  regard  the  results  which  Dr.  Gott'o  had 
achieved  as  little  short  of  marvelous,  for  very  few  men  could 
point  to  four  consecutive  successful  cases  of  suprapubic  hysterec- 
tomy. 


Dr.  Goffe,  in  reply,  explained  that  he  had  not  operated 
without  due  regard  to  the  conditions  existing.  His  cases,  all 
but  the  last,  had  been  cases  of  subperitoneal  multiple  fibroids, 
which  electricians  regarded  as  not  amenable  to  their  method  of 
treatment.  He  insisted  that  it  was  bad  practice  to  manipulate 
the  vagina  in  any  way  during  these  operations. 


NEW    YORK   ACADEMY    OF   MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN   LARYNGOLOGY    AND    RHINOLOGY. 

Meeting  of  January  28,  1890. 
Dr.  S.  O.  Vandekpoel  in  the  Chair. 

The  preliminary  business  was  devoted  to  the  election  of 
oificers.  Dr.  S.  O.  Vanderpoel  being  elected  chairman  and  Dr. 
J.  E.  Nichols  re-elected  secretary. 

A  Method  of  correcting  Adhesions  between  the  Soft 
Palate  and  the  Pharyngeal  Wall.— A  paper  with  this  title 
was  read  by  Dr.  .J.  E.  Nichols.  He  said  that,  as  this  subject 
had  been  dealt  with  very  fully  at  different  times,  he  would  con- 
fine himself  in  this  instance  to  the  treatment.  The  class  of 
cases  in  question  were  those  which  presented  a  partial  or  total 
occlusion  of  the  passage  between  the  naso-pharynx  and  the 
oro-pharjnx,  caused  by  abnormal  adhesions  of  the  posterior 
faucial  pillars,  the  edge  of  the  soft  palate,  the  uvula,  and  the 
pharyngeal  wall,  at  any  level.  These  adhesions  were  mainly  of 
syphilitic  formation,  the  minor  number  being  the  result  of  acute 
inflammatory  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria,  acute  suppurative 
amygdalitis,  acute  ulcerative  pharyngitis,  the  "sore  throat"  of 
the  exanthemata,  and  so  on.  As  a  rule,  they  were  thin  mem- 
branous curtains  having  their  origin  lower  down  than  the  pala- 
tal level,  not  of  very  great  extent  nor  very  distressing  to  the 
patient.  But  cases  were  met  with  of  far  greater  extent  and 
gravity,  which  did  not  yield  to  ordinary  methods  of  separation, 
but  repeatedly  recurred  and  defied  any  amount  of  cutting  and 
stretching  to  which  they  might  be  subjected.  These  were  the 
cases  in  which  the  adhesions  were  of  fibrous  and  muscular 
growth,  of  variable  thickness,  and  which  reached  above  the 
palatal  level  into  the  naso-pharyngeal  vault,  and  so  caused  oc- 
clusion of  one  or  both  nostrils.  In  some  eases  the  adhesions 
were  so  broad  as  to  almost  completely  close  this  space,  the 
vault  presenting  a  smooth  uniform  surface,  emphasized  by  the 
central  opening,  which  might  admit  the  play  of  the  uvula  if  that 
part  was  not  involved  in  the  process.  Complete  occlusion  was 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  owing  to  the  opening  being  a  respira- 
tory and  secretory  thoroughfare.  It  was  to  this  fact  that  in 
syphilitic  patients  Nature  jirovided  a  partial  relief  in  the  occa- 
sional active  ulcerations  which  destroyed  sufficient  tissue  to 
allow  a  good-sized  opening.  These  were  the  cases  which  gave 
the  most  discouraging  prognosis,  as  to  both  cure  and  palliation. 
Mackenzie  had  said  of  them  that,  "  though  great  relief  can  be 
afforded  to  the  patient  as  long  as  he  remains  under  treatment, 
no  cure  can  be  predicted,  as  the  stenosis  always  returns  when 
mechanical  measures  are  suspended."  Scheck  had  said  "the 
results,  as  regards  improvement  and  restoration  of  speech,  are 
generally  very  unsatisfactory."  The  consensus  of  opinion  ac- 
corded with  this  unfavorable  prognosis.  The  speaker  believed 
that  these  patients  could  be  permanently  relieved  by  the  opera- 
tion he  would  describe  in  this  paper.  He  first  briefly  recapitu- 
lated the  methods  which  had  been  used  and  those  which  were 
now  in  vogue.  Elsberg  had  separated  the  parts  by  means  of  a 
blunt-pointed  staphylorrhaphy  knife,  then  forcibly  dilated  with 
the  finger,  and  had  the  jiatient  use  daily  a  hard-rubber  palate 
retractor  to  prevent  readhesion.  Dieffenbach,  after  incision, 
had  drawn  the  soft  palate  forward  as  far  as  possible  by  means 
of  a  ligature  passing  ont  of  the  mouth  and  fastened  to  the  ears. 
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Others,  after  incisiou,  had  inserted  tubes  or  rings  of  rnetal  or 
rubber,  of  appropriate  shape  and  size.  These  were  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  being  suspended  from  two  strings  passed  through  the 
nostrils  or  bj  spring  clips  fastened  to  the  teeth,  or  by  suction  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dental  plate.  Others 
had  used  sponge  tents,  hard  and  soft  bougies,  air-bags,  etc., 
while  some  had  striven  to  do  plastic  operations  of  various  kinds. 
At  the  present  time  these  measures  had  largely  given  way  to 
the  repeated  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  knife  and  subsequent 
digital  or  mechanical  dilatation.  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith  had  sug- 
gested the  application  to  the  cut  surface  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  raonochloracetic  acid,  which  had  the  peculiar  property  of 
leaving  the  eschar  until  cicatrization  had  taken  place  beneath 
it.  But  all  these  operations  and  practices  had  one  defect  in 
common,  fatal  to  their  success,  which  allowed  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original  method  of  the  adhesion.  The  defect  was 
that,  no  matter  how  deep  the  incision  had  been  made,  or  how 
much  tissue  had  been  excised,  or  how  strong  or  persistent 
dilatation  had  been  exercised,  the  cicatricial  tissue  steadily  ad- 
vanced in  the  process  of  healing  from  the  bottom  of  the  cut. 
If  the  denuded  surface  was  to  heal  at  once  through  its  entire 
extent,  a  simple  incision  would  be  sufficient  to  cure  the  most 
obstinate  case,  but  this  never  occurred.  Whether  the  denuded 
surface  was  cutaneous  or  mucous,  healing  always  began  from 
the  edge  and  progressed  toward  the  center.  By  this  means  it 
gained  support  for  the  new  formation  from  the  healthy  surface 
behind  it.  This  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  cicatricial  tissue, 
and  was  the  very  cause  of  the  adhesions  under  consideration. 
The  operation  proposed  for  getting  over  the  difficulty  was  a 
new  one  only  in  its  application  to  this  class  of  deformities. 

In  the  case  of  congenital  or  acquired  webbed  fingers  or  toes 
we  had  an  exactly  analogous  condition  of  things,  pathologically 
speaking,  and  one  which  presented  the  same  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  ti'eatment,  although  the  resulting  symptoms  were  not 
so  distressing.  Doubtless  there  was  not  one  of  the  gentlemen 
present  who  had  dealt  with  these  cases  but  had  found  himself 
hindered  in  eft'ecting  a  cure  by  mere  incision  or  excision  of  the 
web  until  he  had  been  driven  to  apply  the  principle  that  a 
healthy  cicatricial  surface  of  greater  or  less  extent  must  be  ob- 
tained at  the  bottom  of  the  web  near  the  junction  of  the  fin- 
gers before  separation  of  the  rest  of  the  web  was  made.  When 
this  principle  was  carried  out,  success  was  inevitable  and  imme- 
diate. There  being  already  a  healthy  cicatrix  at  the  bottom, 
the  separated  parts  had  no  means  of  coming  together  by  adhe- 
sion starting  from  that  point,  and  consequently  healed  with  a 
line  of  cicatricial  tissue  on  either  finger,  but  no  connecting  web. 
The  first  step  in  the  speaker's  operation  was  to  thoroughly  co- 
cainize the  part.  If  there  was  complete  closure,  the  thickness 
of  the  adhesion  was  ascertained  by  passing  a  curved  steel  bougie 
through  the  nostril  into  the  naso-jiharynx  and  palpating  the 
end  of  it  by  means  of  the  index-finger  in  the  oro-pharynx. 
When  this  was  done,  an  incision  with  a  long-handled,  sharp- 
pointed  bistoury  was  made  in  the  median  line  upon  the  end  of 
the  bougie.  The  next  step  was  to  proceed  as  if  the  closure  had 
been  only  partial.  An  ordinary  staphylorrhaphy  needle,  curved 
to  the  right  or  left,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  now  armed  with 
four  or  eight  strands  of  coarse  black  silk  suture.  It  was  then 
passed  through  the  central  opening  into  the  naso-pharyux  and 
carried  as  far  as  possible  directly  outward  away  from  the  me- 
dian line.  Then,  by  a  turn  of  the  handle,  it  was  brought  into 
the  oro-pharynx.  The  tissue  being  very  tough,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  afltord  a  point  of  resistance  by  a  long  forceps  against 
the  palate  anteriorly.  One  end  of  the  suture  was  then  grasped 
with  a  long  toothed  forceps,  the  needle  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
suture  left  in  place.  The  long  ends  of  the  strand  were  then 
tied  with  a  surgeon's  knot  near  the  central  opening,  leaving  the 


loop  loose  enough  to  play  freely  through  both  perforations.  If 
the  adhesion  was  bilateral,  the  same  was  done  on  the  oppo.site 
side.  The  loop  was  then  drawn  around  so  that  the  knot  lay  in 
the  naso-pharynx  above  the  adhesion.  The  suture  was  moved 
slightly  from  day  to  day,  and  at  the  end  of  from  ten  to  four- 
teen days  healing  had  taken  place,  and  there  remained  a  small 
canal  of  cicatricial  tissue  slightly  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the 
suture,  through  which  the  latter  worked  freely.  Traction  was 
now  made  on  the  loop  toward  the  median  line,  in  order  to  stretch 
the  canal,  and  into  it  was  introduced  very  carefully  a  narrow 
blunt-pointed  staphylorrhaphy  knife  curved  on  the  Hat.  The  tis- 
sue between  the  two  openings  was  then  cut  through  and  the  parts 
were  kept  dilated  by  the  finger  or  a  retractor  until  they  healed. 
Care  had  to  be  taken  in  introducing  the  knife  to  make  no  abra- 
sion in  the  line  of  the  canal,  or  the  effect  of  the  operation  would 
be  nullified.  The  hfemorrhage  was  slight  and  controllable  and 
the  pain  not  great.  Some  nausea  and  gagging  were  produced  at 
first  by  the  pressure  of  the  loop,  but  the  pharynx  soon  became 
tolerant  of  the  foreign  body,  and  deglutition  was  but  little  in- 
terfered with.  The  chief  difficulty  met  with  was  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  curved  needle  at  the  proper  angle  to  bring  the  point 
into  the  pharynx  without  engaging  part  of  the  faucial  pillars. 
This  could  be  done  successfully  by  holding  the  handle  high 
against  the  upper  teeth  and  recollecting  the  angle  of  the  curve. 
As  the  operation  was  still  imperfect,  the  speaker  felt  that  it 
was  too  early  to  assert  great  things  for  it;  but  the  patients  on 
which  he  had  operated  had  been  so  greatly  benefited  that  he 
thought  it  was  of  value,  and  hoped  his  experience  would  be  a 
means  of  inducing  its  further  trial.  The  speaker  then  pre- 
sented several  patients  upon  whom  he  had  operated  snccessfnlly 
by  the  method  described. 

The  Chairman  said  such  cases  were  difficult  to  handle. 
Treatment  by  the  galvano-cautery  knife  was  not  sufficiently  en- 
couraging to  warrant  any  one  in  following  it  up.  The  idea 
upon  which  Dr.  Nichols  had  acted — of  forming  a  cicatricial  base 
at  the  end  of  the  incision — was  evidently  a  correct  one.  The 
first  patient  exhibited  showed  the  best  results  the  speaker  had 
ever  seen  following  an  operation  for  this  sort  of  trouble. 

Dr.  C.  0.  RicR  said  he  had  seen  a  number  of  these  cases  and 
had  tried  to  relieve  the  patient,  but  with  no  success  whatever. 
He  did  not  think  Dr.  Nichols  was  overestimating  the  value  of 
his  method,  for  it  was  the  first  scientific  and  useful  operation 
yet  devised  to  cover  the  special  requirements.  He  thought  the 
author  of  the  paper  would  still  be  liable  to  come  across  some  cases 
which  he  would  not  be  able  to  relieve — oases,  for  instance,  iu 
which  the  patient  had  not  been  seen  for  several  months  and  in 
whom  firm  cicatricial  adhesions  had  already  taken  place,  and 
patients  in  whom  the  cicatrization  was  very  high  up  in  the  post- 
naso-pharynx.  He  had  only  seen  one  instance  of  complete  oc- 
clusion. A  small  opening  would  almost  always  be  found  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  uvula,  through  which  the  nasui  discharges 
could  pass  and  by  which  the  patient  was  able  to  get  a  small 
quantity  of  air.  He  believed  these  cases  wore  always  of  syphi- 
litic origin,  and  had  seen  very  few  tuberculous  ulcerations  of 
the  pharynx.  As  a  rule,  there  was  but  little  vitality  of  the  tissue 
in  the  tuberculous  cases,  and  there  would  be  Iiardly  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  tissues  at  cicatrization.  If  he  found  such 
tissue  present  he  should  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  a  syphilitic 
manifestation  and  non-tuberculous. 

A  Report  of  Four  Cases  of  Laryngeal  Obstruction  in 
the  Adult  treated  by  Intubation.— Dr.  \v.  K.  Simi-son  read 
a  paper  with  this  title.  The  introduction  of  intubation  by 
O'Dwyer's  method  had  inaugurated  a  new  mode  of  treatment 
in  those  cases  of  non-membranous  stenosis  of  tlie  larynx  need- 
ing dilatation,  which  bade  fair  to  supplant  all  other  treatments 
in  vogue  at  the  present  day.     The  two  great  points  to  be  at- 
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tained  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  were  (1)  avoidance  of 
tracheotomy  or  iaryngotomy,  and  (2)  to  secure  a  continuous 
intralaryngeal  pressure  by  retention  of  the  tube  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time.  The  importance  of  avoiding  extralaryngeal 
operation  could  for  many  reasons  be  easily  seen,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  constant  pressure  over  the  often-repeated  daily  at- 
tempts could  be  as  readily  appreciated.  That  both  of  these 
points  had  been  obtained  was  proved  by  the  reported  cases  of 
Dr.  O'Dwyer  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  of  May  10, 
1888.  and  by  reference  to  the  following  cases: 

Case  I. — Lizzie  S.,  aged  twenty-six,  married.  The  patient 
had  first  come  under  observation  in  April,  1888.  The  history 
had  pointed  to  syphilis,  but  with  no  involvement  of  the  larynx. 
The  present  trouble  had  dated  back  three  months  and  a  half. 
A  hoarseness  had  come  on  at  that  time — a  week  after  the  patient 
had  spent  a  night  in  the  wet  and  cold.  This  had  co7itinued  to 
grow  worse  until  she  was  nearly  voiceless.  Four  weeks  later 
dyspnoea  began,  and  went  on  rapidly  to  severe  attacks  of  suffo- 
cation, which  were  worse  at  night  and  during  exercise.  This 
condition  had  been  treated  for  asthma  and  bronchitis.  Exami- 
nation of  the  larynx  showed  it  to  be  almost  entirely  occluded  by 
a  large,  irregular,  grayish,  granulating  mass,  of  a  cauliflower  ap- 
pearance. The  vocal  cords  were  entirely  hidden  from  view,  but 
through  its  center  there  appeared  to  be  a  small  pin-hole  open- 
ing, through  which  respiration  was  carried  on.  The  patient 
was  placed  on  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  without  im- 
provement. The  attacks  of  dyspnoea  became  very  severe  and 
there  was  imminent  danger  of  suffocation.  After  cocainizing 
the  parts  a  medium-sized  adult  metal  tube  was  introduced,  fol- 
lowed by  almost  immediate  relief  The  patient  now  suffered  no 
inconvenience  whatever,  and  had  drank  water  and  milk  freely. 
She  was  able  to  come  three  miles  and  a  half  on  the  third  day  to 
have  the  tube  removed  for  a  slight  cough.  On  removal  of  the 
tube,  the  larynx  had  presented  an  entirely  different  appearance 
than  when  last  seen.  There  were  no  remains  of  the  mass  save 
some  small  reddish  granulations.  The  caliberof  the  larynx  was 
practically  normal.  The  absorption  of  the  mass  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  tube.  The  patient  had  been  kept 
under  observation,  and  at  the  present  time  there  was  no  return 
of  any  of  the  old  troubles. 

Case  II. — Louise  S.,  aged  thirty-five,  married.  There  was 
a  family  history  of  asthma,  but  the  patient's  general  health  was 
good.  In  April,  1888,  the  patient  had  begun  to  have  cough  fol- 
lowed by  hoarseness,  with  dyspnwa  on  exertion,  the  general 
health  failing.  Physical  examination  revealed  dullness  over  the 
right  apex,  front  and  back.  Expiration  high-pitched  and  pro- 
longed. Examination  of  the  larynx  had  shown  the  arytsenoids 
to  be  clubbed.  The  arytaeno-epiglottic  folds  were  thickened. 
The  ventricular  bands  were  thickened  and  ulcerated  at  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx  extending  below  the  right  cord. 
There  was  severe  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  larynx  shooting 
to  the  right  ear.  There  was  also  a  cicatrix  at  the  junction  of 
the  hard  and  soft  palate  which  had  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
case  was  probably  syphilitic  in  nature,  it  having  been  previously 
supposed  to  be  tubercular.  The  patient  was  at  once  placed  on 
autisyphilitic  treatment.  The  difficulty  in  breathing  increased 
for  the  next  two  weeks  until  violent  attacks  of  suflbcation  came 
on.  Examination  of  the  larynx  had  now  revealed  almost  entire 
obstruction  of  its  lumen,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  various 
parts  could  be  defined.  Intubation  was  attempted  with  a  medi- 
um-sized adult  hard-rubber  tube,  but  failed,  a  smaller-sized  tube 
being  finally  introduced  by  using  considerable  force.  The  relief 
from  the  extreme  suffocation  was  immediate.  The  introduction 
of  the  tube  was  followed  by  excessive  coughing,  which  continued 
more  or  less  during  the  whole  time  the  tube  was  in  place.  The 
expectoration  was  copious  and  of  a  muco-purulent  nature.    The 


string  was  removed  at  the  end  of  six  hours.  The  tube  was  re- 
moved at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day.  During  the  time  it  was  in 
situ  it  was  not  on  the  whole  well  borne.  It  produced  cough, 
irritation,  and  some  pain,  and  great  distress  in  any  attempt  at 
swallowing.  This  difficulty  had  to  be  gotten  over  by  rectal 
enemata.  Morphine  was  used  to  procure  rest.  Examination 
after  removal  of  the  tube  had  shown  ample  room  for  breathing, 
with  nearly  normal  intralaryngeal  contour.  So  long  as  the 
patient  was  kept  under  antispecific  treatment  there  was  no 
sign  of  return  of  the  trouble,  but,  after  having  left  off  the  medi- 
cine some  time,  a  second  intubation  was  necessary  to  relieve  the 
urgent  suffocative  symptoms. 

Case  III. — Mrs.  M.,  aged  forty-five,  November,  1889.  The 
patient  gave  a  specific  history.  Four  years  ago  she  had  first 
complained  of  painful  sore  throat  referable  to  the  larynx.  There 
had  been  difficult  breathing  for  two  years,  increasing  until  the 
patient  was  afraid  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  for  fear  of  suffo- 
cation. Breathing  while  at  rest  was  very  stridulous.  She  had  a 
characteristic  croupy  cough.  Antispecific  treatment  had  been 
fully  carried  out.  Examination  of  the  larynx  had  shown  the 
lumen  to  be  almost  obliterated  by  a  dense,  indurated,  and  swol- 
len mucous  membrane  of  uniformly  red  color.  The  swelling 
had  seemed  to  be  mostly  confined  to  the  aryteenoids  and  false 
cords.  No  subglottic  view  could  be  obtained.  There  was  a 
small,  soft,  protruding  mass  seen  to  arise  from  the  left  ventricular 
cavity,  having  the  appearance  of  fresh  granulating  tissue.  Mo- 
tion of  the  larynx  was  almost  absent,  and  the  voice  was  gone. 
This  was  another  case  where  intubation  was  performed  with 
difliculty ;  the  smallest  sized  adult  tube  had  to  be  resorted  to. 
It  was  allowed  to  remain  for  eighteen  days;  during  this  time 
the  patient  was  able  to  swallow  fiuids  and  semisolid  foods. 
Examination  of  the  parts  immediately  after  removal  of  the  tube 
showed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  caliber  of  the 
larynx.  The  parts  were  much  more  clearly  defined,  and  there 
was  fair  motion  of  the  cords,  At  the  present  time,  two  months 
and  a  lialf  after  intubation,  examination  had  shown  continued 
increase  in  the  breathing  space,  the  voice  was  fair,  and  she  had 
no  return  of  paroxysms  of  difficult  breathing. 

Case  IV. — Mrs.  G.,  aged  twenty-six,  November,  1889.  The 
patient  gave  a  history  of  severe  attacks  of  dyspnoea  which 
lasted  from  two  to  three  days;  during  this  period  there  was 
also  cough  and  constant  loss  of  voice.  She  bad  been  deaf  since 
childhood.  The  attack  for  which  the  speaker  was  called  in  to 
give  relief  had  lasted  for  four  days  and  nights,  and  the  patient 
was  in  a  comatose  condition  with  stertorous  breathing.  She 
could  be  aroused  somewhat,  but  would  relapse  at  once  into  the 
same  state  as  before.  Morphine  and  atropine  had  been  admin- 
istered the  night  before  to  procure  sleep,  and  this  probably 
caused  the  coma.  Atropine  was  at  once  given,  the  respirations 
becoming  more  frequent  and  the  pupils  reacting.  The  patient 
was  almost  pulseless  and  the  general  condition  very  bad.  The 
tongue  and  mouth  were  very  dry,  due  very  likely  to  atropine  and 
morphine.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  laryngeal  view.  The 
mucous  membrane  was  dry  and  slightly  reddened,  with  some 
swelling  of  the  false  vocal  cords — more  on  the  right  side :  in 
addition,  there  was  paralysis  of  the  adductors  of  both  cords. 
There  was  no  motion  of  the  larynx  ;  the  current  of  air  produced 
only  a  flapping  motion  of  the  cords.  Operation  was  deferred 
some  hours  until  the  patient  had  come  out  of  the  coma.  A 
medium-sized  tube  was  then  introduced  without  difficulty,  giv- 
ing instant  relief.  About  six  hours  after  the  introduction  of 
the  tube  the  patient  had  developed  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature 
to  104°  and  respirations  increased  to  60,  the  pulse  being  still  im- 
perceptible. Examination  of  the  chest  posteriorly  had  re- 
vealed fine  and  coarse  rales  quite  generally  distributed.  This 
condition  had  increased  until  the  next  day,  when  she  had  died. 
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Death  was  evidently  caused  in  this  case  from  heart  failure  in 
the  course  of  beginning  pneumonia.  The  retention  of  the 
bronchial  secretions  had  no  doubt  caused  this  pneumonic  com- 
plication. When  the  tube  was  removed  after  death  the  pha- 
ryngeal mucous  membrane  was  found  to  be  still  very  dry.  The 
speaker  believed  that  if  this  patient  had  been  intubated  earlier 
in  the  attack  the  result  would  have  been  very  different.  These 
four  cases,  though  demanding  relief  to  the  same  urgent  sym|)- 
toms,  had  demonstrated  how  diflTerent  might  be  the  cause  of 
stenosis  and  how  well  it  might  be  overcome  by  resorting  to  in- 
tubation. 

Exhibition  of  New  Intubation  Instruments.— Ur.  .1. 
O'DwYER  exhibited  a  set  of  intubation  tubes  snitalile  for  use  in 
cases  of  acute  laryngeal  stenosis  in  the  adult ;  also  a  set  of  ten 
tubes  for  cicatricial  stenosis.  One  of  the  most  serious  acci- 
dents, he  said,  which  had  occurred  during  intnbation  was  the 
pushing  down  of  the  mass  of  false  membrane  so  that  it  lay  and 
accumulated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube.  When  this  was  not 
expectorated,  intubation  failed.  He  had  tried  a  greait  number 
of  instruments  of  different  designs  in  his  enileavor  to  get  such 
a  one  perfected  as  would  permit  of  the  patient  expectorating 
this  mass.  At  last  he  had  been  successful  in  the  use  of  a  short 
tul)e  of  as  large  a  caliber  as  could  be  inserted.  In  three  cases 
its  utility  had  been  demonstrated,  so  far  at  least  as  getting  rid 
of  the  membrane  was  concerned.  In  croup  it  was  necessary  to 
use  small  tubes  in  order  to  avoid  irritation  and  ulceration  of 
the  larynx.  It  was  the  subglottic  condition  of  the  larynx  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  size  of  the 
tube  to  be  used,  and  not  the  chink  of  the  larynx.  The  speaker 
then  exhibited  some  specimens  illustrating  the  condition  of  sub- 
glottic stenosis  in  croup,  going  very  minutely  into  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  forms  of  intubation  instruments  as  ap- 
plied to  stenosis  of  the  larynx.  In  the  event  of  having  to  deal 
with  a  foreign  body  in  the  trachea  he'  believed  the  short  tubes 
of  large  lumen  would  enable  patients  to  expel  the  body.  It 
would  do  this  by  affording  a  caliber  ecjual  to  that  of  the  ti-a- 
chea  and  by  protecting  the  larynx  against  impact  of  the  foreign 
body,  which  resulted  in  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  outlet. 

The  question  of  the  value  of  intubation  for  the  relief  of 
laryngeal  stenosis  arising  from  any  cause  was  generally  dis- 
cussed, all  those  speakers  who  had  personal  experiences  to  record 
concurring  in  the  opinion  that  the  method  must  be  regarded 
as  of  unquestionable  utility. 


NEW   YORK   CLINICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  November  22,  1S80. 

The  President,  Dr.  L.  B.  Bangs,  in  the  Chair. 

An  Extra-Uterine  Cyst.— Dr.  B.  F.  Curtis  presented  a 
tumor  whii'li  he  had  removed  that  day.  The  patient  was  a 
married  woman,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who  had  borne  one 
child  a  year  after  her  marriage,  live  years  ago.  Since  tlien  she 
had  not  been  pregnant.  Two  months  ago  she  bad  been  taken 
with  frequent  and  painful  micturition,  and,  this  condition  grow- 
ing worse,  she  had  come  to  the  hospital.  Her  uterus  was  found 
to  be  retroHexed  and  the  presence  of  a  very  small  cyst  was  de- 
tected on  the  left  side.  After  entering  the  hospital  the  woman 
suffered  from  some  tympanites,  nausea,  and  considerable  ten- 
derness, which,  however,  had  pa.ssed  off  to  some  extent,  though 
she  still  had  attacks  at  intervals.  She  had  been  sui)posed  to  be 
suffering  from  pyosalpinx.  Laparotomy  was  deemed  expedient 
and  was  afterward  performed.  The  tumor,  which  was  a  small 
cyst,  was  found  in  Douglas's  ch^  A-we,  apparently  within  the 
Falloppian  tube.  It  was  of  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  It 
had  an  independent  limiting  membrane  and  was  without  any 


pedicle.  As  the  cyst  was  being  turned  out  it  broke  and  a  thin 
watery  fluid  was  discharged.  It  would  be  seen  that  within  the 
independent  cyst-membrane  there  was  a  small  mass  that  looked 
like  an  ovum,  and  that  the  cyst  had  apparently  been  surrounded 
by  the  up])er  part  of  the  broad  ligament  and  tube,  which  formed 
the  capsule.  The  other  Fallot)pian  tube  was  bound  down  be- 
hind the  uterus  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  extract  it. 

The  President  inquired  if  there  had  been  any  symptoms  of 
pregnancy. 

Dr.  Cdrtis  replied  that  no  such  symptoms  had  been  noticed. 
The  uterus  was  large  and  retroflexed,  but  the  patient  had  men- 
struated at  the  usual  times.  Extrauterine  pregnancy  had  not 
been  suspected.  Some  clianges  might  have  existed  in  the  breasts 
which  had  not  been  noticed.  The  patient  Imd  had  gonorrha>al 
cystitis. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Emeisson  asked  if  there  had  been  marked  tender- 
ness. 

Dr.  Cdrtis  replied  that  there  had  been  very  marked  tender- 
ness, which  had  been  more  pronounced  dnriug  the  attacks  of 
which  he  had  spoken. 

Dr.  II.  M.  Biggs  asked  if  it  was  thought  that  pregnancy 
would  be  likely  to  occur  when  specific  inflammation  of  the  va- 
gina existed.  It  was  generally  considered  that  gonorrhoea  in 
that  form  exerted  a  very  marked  influence  in  preventing  preg- 
nancy.    No  doubt  this  was  true. 

Dr.  Cdrtis  said  that  all  there  had  been  upon  which.to  found 
a  diagnosis  of  gnnorrhtca  in  this  case  had  been  the  patient's 
own  account  of  it,  the  symptoms  of  which  had  been  of  seven 
months'  duration.  There  was  no  question  whatever  about  the 
cystitis,  pus  having  been  demonstrated  in  the  urine.  The  omen- 
tum was  found  adherent  to  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  bladder 
and  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  uterus,  which  might  have 
disturbed  the  function  of  the  former.  He  did  not  of  course 
wish  this  case  to  be  put  on  record  as  one  of  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy, for  there  had  been  no  microscopical  examination  as  yet. 
It  had  evidently  involved  the  whole  Falloppian  tube,  for  there 
had  been  no  tube  recognizable  anywhere  else.  He  had  removed 
nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  broad  ligament. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  quite  true  that  vaginal  gonorrhoea 
did  interfere  with  fecundation,  but  upon  what  hypothesis  to 
make  a  diagnosis  of  this  tumor  he  did  not  know.  It  did  not 
seem  exactly  like  an  extra-uterine  gestation  sac.  [Subsequent 
microscopical  examination  revealed  only  blood-clot  in  the  sup- 
posed ovum.  Nothing  characteristic  was  found  in  the  thin 
limiting  membrane.     The  ovary  was  expanded  over  the  cyst.] 

Suffocation  as  a  Cause  of  Sudden  Death.— Dr.  Biggs  read 
a  paper  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  R.  Abbb  narrated  a  personal  experience  in  which  he 
had  undergone,  to  the  point  of  insensibility,  all  the  painful 
phenomena  attending  the  accidental  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body 
in  the  upper  air-passages,  lie  had  also  noticed  that  for  a  month 
afterward  his  larynx  was  so  sensitive  and  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  were  so  disturbed  that  the  latter  were  apt  to  play  him 
false  and  cause  choking.  He  recollected  a  report  of  the  case 
of  a  gentleman  who,  while  talking,  bit  off  a  piece  from  an  en- 
velope. This  little  piece  of  jiaper,  large  enough  to  cover  the 
rima  glottidis,  was  drawn  into  his  throat  with  his  breath,  lay 
like  a  valve  upon  his  vocal  cords,  and  choked  him  to  death. 

Dr.  W.  Mkndri.son  said  that  this  question  of  suffocation  as 
a  cause  of  death  had  interested  him  a  good  deal.  He  thought 
that,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  death  resulted  from  inhibi- 
tion of  the  heart  by  reflex  action  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 
Any  excessive  excitation  of  the  vagus  might  cause  stoppage  of 
the  heart  by  inhibition.  Ho  thonglit  this  was  the  only  way  that 
these  deaths  could  be  explained.  Evidences  of  suffocation  were 
always  found,  because,  tliough  the  heart  had  stopped,  the  cen- 
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ter  of  iospiration  was  still  active  and  attempts  at  inspiration 
were  made.  The  sudden  and  lightning-like  rapidity  with  which 
these  patients  died,  especially  children,  in  whom  the  larynx  was 
more  sensitive,  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  he  had  given. 

Dr.  OuKTis  asked  whether  apoplexy  might  not  be  brought 
on  by  these  suffocative  attacks.  Eighteen  months  ago  an  old 
woman  had  come  under  his  observation  with  a  rapidly  develop- 
ing cancer  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
keep  her  inoutli  open,  and  equally  impossible  to  attempt  extir- 
pation of  the  growth.  He  had  put  her  under  ether  with  the 
idea  of  dividing  some  constricting  bands  by  means  of  Pnquelin's 
cautery,  and,  if  possible,  give  some  freedom  of  movement  to  the 
raoutli.  She  took  the  ether  well  at  first,  and  then  suddenly 
stopped  breathing.  Under  tlie  circumstances  it  was  impossible 
to  get  her  tongue  forward,  and  so  tracheotomy  was  performed 
immediately.  Artificial  respiration  was  resorted  to,  and,  though 
breathiug  was  restored,  she  never  recovered  consciou.sness,  and 
died  during  the  night.  Unfortunately,  no  autopsy  was  obtaina- 
ble, but  it  was  the  speaker's  opinion  that  she  had  suffered  some 
form  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  during  the  attempts  to  restore 
breathing.  There  had  appeared  fo  be  some  paralysis,  but  the 
coma  had  been  so  profound  that  it  had  been  difficult  to  ascertain 
its  extent. 

Dr.  Biggs  said  that,  with  regard  to  those  cases  of  death 
which  were  almost  instantaneous,  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Mendel- 
son  that  they  were  due  to  reflex  inhibition  of  tlie  heart,  and 
could  be  explained  on  no  other  hypothesis.  Certainly  suffoca- 
tion could  not  cause  death  so  suddenly.  He  had  never  seen  a 
ca-'e  of  cerebral  ha3morrhage  as  a  concomitant  of  suft'ocation. 
Such  hajmorrhage  did  not,  as  a  rule,  occur  during  violent  eftbrt. 
Ruptures  of  the  aorta  and  of  aortic  aneurysms  were  prone  to 
occur  during  intervals  of  quiet.  He  had  seen  so  large  a  number 
of  cases  of  death  by  suffocation  from  foreign  bodies  in  the  air- 
passages  that  he  had  become  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in- 
numerable instances  of  death  in  this  way  occurred  in  which  tlie 
cause  was  unrecognized. 

Dr.  Mendelson  related  the  history  of  a  case  of  death  from  a 
supposed  foreign  body  in  the  larynx.  A  woman  had  awakened 
from  sleep,  had  missed  her  false  teeth,  and  had  immeiliately 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  swallowed  them.  Symp- 
toms of  distress  and  suffocation  had  come  on.  She  staited  for 
the  New  York  Hospital,  and  was  picked  up  by  the  ambulance, 
partly  insensible.  After  the  history  had  been  elicited  and  her 
condition  been  taken  into  consideration,  preparatious  were 
made  for  immediate  tracheotomy.  Before  this  could  be  effected 
she  died.     Her  false  teeth  were  found  in  a  fold  of  her  dress. 

Laparotomy  for  Appendicitis.— Dr.  Frank  Hartley  pre- 
sented two  patients  on  w  horn  he  had  performed  this  operation. 
In  one  of  the  cases  there  had  been  gangrenous  inHamiuation 
of  the  vermiform  appendix  with  diffuse  septic  peritonitis ;  in 
the  other,  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  appendix  with  cir- 
ouniscribed  suppurative  peritonitis. 

The  Chairman'  spoke  of  a  case  at  present  under  his  care. 
The  patient  was  in  excellent  general  condition,  with  the  follow- 
ing history :  He  had  served  as  a  missionary  in  China,  and,  by 
reason  of  frequent  attacks  of  sickness,  had  been  sent  home  to 
recuperate.  He  had  now  been  a  year  and  a  half  under  treat- 
ment by  another  physician,  the  conclusion  being  that  he  was 
suffering  from  some  occlusion  of  the  bile  ducts.  He  was  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  violent  colic,  with  scalding  anal  discharges. 
When  about  ten  years  of  age  he  had  had  an  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  followed  by  another  three  years  later. 
Ever-  since  then  he  had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  pain,  which 
he  located  about  the  umbilicus.  Sometimes  the  pain  was  re- 
ferred to  the  right  side.  After  seven  years'  residence  in  China 
the  attacks  had  become  more  frequent.     Having  obtained  this 


history,  the  speaker  had  proceeded  to  examine  the  patient.  A 
tender  point,  about  two  inches  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  could  be  distinctly  elicited  by  deep 
pressure.  Here  was  a  case  the  symptoms  of  which  had  per- 
sisted for  twenty-three  years.  Tliere  was  no  jaundice,  and  evi- 
dently no  lesion  of  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  or  bile-ducts.  He  felt 
convinced  that  it  was  a  case  of  relapsing  appendicitis.  He  would 
like  to  know  if  any  member  had  had  any  experience  as  to  the 
duration  of  such  cases. 

Dr.  Hartley  said  that  he  knew  of  one  case  that  had  existed 
for  seven  years.  There  had  never  been  any  symptoms  of  ab- 
scess. Just  before  the  speaker  had  operated  on  him  the  patient 
had  suffered  three  attacks  of  pain  in  one  month.  On  cutting 
down  upon  the  intestines,  they  were  found  to  be  considerably 
matted  together  by  fibrous  adhesions.  The  appendix  was  found 
below  the  c»cum  and  slightly  behind  it.  The  organ  was  pyri- 
form  in  shape,  with  a  constriction  at  its  ciecal  end.  It  con- 
tained concretions  and  fluid.  It  was  removed  and  the  case 
treated  in  the  usual  way.  The  man  had  made  a  good  recovery, 
and  had  never  had  an  attack  since. 


,  iscdlanij. 


The  late  Dr.  Charles  S.  Wood. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medii'ine,  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose,  Dr.  N.  E.  Biill  (the  other  members 
being  Dr.  E.  C.  Spitzka  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Jacobus),  read  a  report  in  which, 
after  announcing  Dr.  Wood's  death,  he  proceeded  as  follows : 

"  To  those  of  you  who  remember  the  early  history  of  this  organiza- 
tion, the  causes  which  led  to  its  foundation,  and  who  recognized  its 
early  struggles  for  success,,  it  is  needless  to  mention  the  deceased  as 
one  of  those  energetic  men  to  whom  that  success  is  in  a  great  measure 
due.  .  .  .  Although  he  persistently  refused  all  offers  of  office,  he  took 
a  keen  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  society's  good  and  was  a 
worker  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  Had  he  lived  longer  he 
would  have  been  compelled  by  his  friends  to  accept  the  highest  office 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  society  to  bestow.  Not  only  was  his 
voice  heard  on  all  questions  of  policy,  but  he  was  ever  prepared  to 
speak  on  the  scientific  subjects  which  were  brought  before  us.  We  all 
remember  his  modulated,  melodious  voice,  harmonizing  so  well  with 
his  gentleness  of  character,  and  shall  miss  his  ready  argument  and 
quiet  humor.  Our  loss  can  not  be  replaced,  and,  though  forgetfulness 
is  ever  the  attendant  of  those  busy  witli  their  own  aim  in  life.  Dr. 
Wood  will  ever  live  in  the  remembrance  of  those,  however  occupied, 
who  called  him  colleague  and  friend.  Dr.  Wood  was  born  in  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1825.  After  having  taught  school  for 
a  time,  he  was  graduated  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia as  a  doctor  of  medicine.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Green,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  Wlien  the  war  broke  out 
he  offered  his  services  to  the  Union,  and  was  commissioned  as  assist- 
ant surgeon  in  the  Sixty  sixth  New  York  Regiment,  and  afterward  as 
assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  Volunteers.  After  having  served  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  Potomac  until  the  time  when  Grant  took  command,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  staff  of  General  Wright,  and  proceeded  to  San 
Francisco.  The  general*  hospital  at  the  Presidio  at  that  place  was  un- 
der his  charge,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  ordered  to  Alcatraz 
Island,  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  New  York 
(1867),  and  has  made  his  residence  here  ever  since.  Such,  in  brief,  was 
the  life  history  of  the  man  who  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  our  so- 
ciety. Conservative  and  yet  ever  ready  to  adopt  reasonable  innovations,  he 
could  not  be  moved  from  the  path  which  reason  and  personal  experience 
told  him  to  be  right.  He  was  made  of  so  6rm  a  mold  that  one  could 
ever  rely  upon  his  taking  the  side  of  truth  and  justice,  even  wlicu  every 
other  interest  was  opposed.  In  him  we  have  lost  so  firm  a  support  that 
our  expression  of  condolence  to  his  family  is  but  an  insufficient  tribute 
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to  his  worth,  and  the  following  resolutions — which  I  hope  the  society 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  adopt,  to  hare  spread  on  the  minutes, 
and  to  have  transmitted  to  the  deceased  member's  family — are  inade- 
quate utterances  of  our  loss.  No  more  will  his  genial  face  be  seen  in 
our  midst ;  of  him  we  have  but  the  memory,  yet  his  work  will  live. 

"  Be  it,  by  the  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medicine, 

"  Remlved,  That,  in  the  death  of  C.  S.  Wood,  M.  D.,  this  society  has 
sustained  a  loss  whose  weight  falls  heavily  upon  us — a  loss  which  never 
can  be  replaced.     Be  it 

"  Rtsolved,  That  this  society  recognize  the  probity  and  purity  of  the 
deceased,  who  was  ever  watchful  of  our  affairs,  who  aided  us  with  his 
judgment,  and  taught  us  from  his  wide  experiences.     Be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  the  science  of  medical  jurisprudence  is  deprived  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Wood  of  one  of  its  ablest  votaries  and  liriglitest 
lights,  of  a  man  of  eminent  abilities  and  stern  integrity." 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  25th 
inst.,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  clinical  cases  and  new  instruments ; 
Dr.  Wendel  C.  Phillips  will  exhibit  a  case  of  Large  Turbinated  Growth, 
complicated  with  Cleft  Palate  ;  and  Dr.  J.  M.  W.  Kitchen  will  read  a 
paper  on  the  Causation  of  Diseased  Conditions  in  the  Larger  Respira- 
tory Passages. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynajcology, 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  27th  inst.,  there  will  be  a  presentation  of 
specimens  and  instruments  ;  Dr.  A.  H.  Goelet  will  read  a  paper  on  the 
Treatment  of  Haeraatocele  and  Hajmatoma  by  Galvanism  ;  and  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Coe  one  on  the  subject,  How  soon  after  Delivery  does  the 
Responsibility  of  ihe  Accoucheur  cease  ? 

Aerial  Embolism. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Pliiladelphia  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  held  on  January  22d,  Dr.  H.  A.  Hare  read  a  paper  based  on 
experiments  that  seemed  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  general  belief  in 
the  dangerousness  of  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  blood-vessels.  In  the 
discussion  the  president.  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  said : 

"  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  wrote  to  a  number  ot 
prominent  surgeons  asking  them  to  take  part  in  this  discussion,  but  I 
think,  without  exception,  they  replied  that  they  had  had  no  experience 
with  this  accident.  It  has  never  happened  to  me  to  wound  a  large 
vein  and  observe  any  symptoms  which  would  lead  me  to  think  that  air 
had  entered  a  vein.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  statements  as  to 
this  matter  which  we  must  take  as  the  statements  of  careful  observers 
and  operators.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  important  paper  of 
Senn,  of  Milwaukee,  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Surgical 
Association  in  1885.  His  conclusions  are  somewhat  at  variance  with 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hare.  I  have  always  supposed,  and  taught  in 
my  surgical  lectures,  that  the  entrance  of  air  into  veins  was  a  danger, 
and  have  explained  it  in  this  way :  The  air  entering  the  vein  and  pass- 
ing to  the  small  vessels  of  the  lungs,  is  churned  into  a  froth ;  the  little 
bubbles  thus  formed  constitute  aerial  emboli,  which  have  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  adhesion  to  the  blood-vessel  walls.  We  can  under- 
stand this  by  an  ordinary  obseivation  on  a  summer's  day.  If  we  have 
a  glass  of  cool  water,  we  know  that  small  bubbles  of  air  accumulate  at 
the  sides  of  the  glass  in  consequence  of  the  heat,  and  these  are  often 
dislodged  with  some  difficulty.  I  can  therefore  easily  conceive  how 
in  a  blood-vessel  of  very  small  caliber,  the  bubble  of  air  would  form  an 
aerial  embolus  which,  adhering  by  its  entire  periphery,  would  not  be 
displaced  even  by  the  two  hundred  niillimetrea  of  blood-pressure.  Sev- 
eral surgeons  have  had  cases  in  which,  as  a  fact,  sudden  death  has  oc- 
curred with  a  lapping  or  gurgling  sound,  alpparently  from  the  entrance 
of  air,  the  patient  rapidly  becoming  asphyxiated,  and  at  the  post- 
mortem there  has  been  found  frothy  blood  in  the  heart  and  pulmonarv 
capillaries.  It  is  hard  to  maintain  that  the  entrance  of  air  is  not  dan- 
gerous in  the  face  of  such  observed  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  one  is 
staggered  when  he  sees  twenty  and  forty  cubic  centimetres  of  air  in- 
jected directly  into  the  veins  of  a  small  dog,  and  he  can  not  conceive 
how  this  will  have  a  different  effect  in  different  animals,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  blood-pressure  is  different." 

The  Health  of  Connecticut.— According  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health's  Monthly  Bulletin,  the  total  number  of  deaths  reported  from 


165  towns  during  the  month  of  January  was  1,648,  including  38  from 
influenza,  .3  from  small-po.^,  1  from  measles,  9  from  scarlet  fever,  10 
from  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  67  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  18  from 
whooping-cough,  26  from  typhoid  fever,  8  from  malarial  fever,  and  3 
from  erysipelas.  There  were  also  199  deaths  from  consumption,  896 
from  pneumonia,  and  97  from  bronchitis. 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

No.  307. — While  the  gonococcus  is  very  generally  recognized  as  be- 
ing the  pathogenic  principle  of  gonorrhcea,  there  are  still  many  eminent 
authorities  who  deny  that  such  is  the  case.  Bumm,  a  firm  believer  that 
the  gonococcus  is  the  etiological  factor  in  gonorrhoea,  has  demonstrated 
many  varieties  of  diplococei  which  are  morphologically  identical  with 
the  gonococci  in  every  respect.  It  is  only  by  inference  that  these  or- 
ganisms are  thought  to  be  within  the  cell,  and  at  first  Neisser  himself 
believed  that  such  was  not  the  case.  Therefore,  however  valuable  the 
gonococcus  may  be  in  the  diagnosis  of  gonorrha?a  in  ordinary  cases,  we 
are  as  yet  in  no  position  to  make  positive  statements  in  regard  to  either 
its  identity  or  its  pathological  relations  to  gonorrhoea. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  all  who  purpoi* 
favoring  u^  with  eo/nmumcations  w  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  pubhcatwn  under  the  hectd  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  mutt  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  xce  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  cu.^ifoniary  ?*w/c.t  of  editorial  rei'iMon,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  aJi  our  other  engagentents  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specif  ed  issue  ;  {3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  Journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addriss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A'o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents ask'ing  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  propn'ly  be  given  in  this  Journal,  ivill  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  anstrer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  t'or.  AH  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  cotifdcntial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  ■societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dales  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  reccii'cd  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  othir  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interesi 
to  our  readers  will  he  con.'iidcreit  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  sjxice  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

Alt  commtinieations  relating  to  Ihe  business  of  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed  to  the  publishers. 
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DOES   ETHER   ANESTHESIA 

INJURIOUSLY  AFFECT   THE    KIDNEYS?* 

By    ROBERT   F.    WEIR,    M.  D., 

SURGEON   TO  THE   NEW  YORK   HOSPITAL,    ETC, 

A  VERY  imperfect  attempt  is  herein  made  to  determine 
whether  the  inhalation  of  ether  as  an  ansesthetic  has  any  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  kidneys  or  not.  It  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  in  America  at  least,  been  accepted  that  it  does 
occasionally  have  such  an  injurious  eflect,  and  it  may  be 
said  by  many  that  the  question  now  raised  is  already  fully 
settled.  But,  in  an  experience  of  surgical  cases  now  run- 
ning over  a  number  of  years,  I  have  been  as  yet  unable  to 
satisfy  myself  that  such  a  risk  belongs  to  this  anaesthetic. 
It  is  known  to  all  of  us  that  in  1872  Dr.  T.  A.  Emmet,f  of 
this  city,  in  a  paper  on  Chronic  Cystitis  in  the  Female, 
brought  forward  for  the  second  time  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  stated  them  in  these  words,  when  speaking  of  the 
operation  of  cystotomy,  that  "  to  the  effects  of  the  anaes- 
thetic I  attribute  the  chief  danger  attending  the  operation 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  while,  on  account  of 
the  irritability  of  the  bladder,  its  use  is  indispensable.  As 
the  kidneys  are  barely  able  to  perform  their  function  suffi- 
ciently well  to  preserve  life,  the  balance  is  easily  lost  in  the 
attempt  at  elimination,  and  death  from  uraemia  rapidly  takes 
place." 

In  1875  Dr.  William  Hunt,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Medi- 
cal Times  J  of  that  city,  reported  an  amputation  of  the  arm 
for  a  crushed  forearm  where,  before  etherization  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  a  few  inhalations,  symptoms  of  heart  failure 
began  to  show  themselves,  and  the  amputation  was  finally 
accomplished  without  any  anaesthetic.  The  patient  became 
feverish  and  delirious  in  a  few  days,  and  died,  without 
any  urinary  examination,  some  two  weeks  after  the  injury, 
from  what  was  called  surgical  fever.  At  the  autopsy  the 
kidneys  were  found  in  a  state  of  acute  fatty  degeneration. 
Dr.  Hunt  puts  the  query,  May  not  conditions  of  this  kind 
often  explain  the  unpleasant  and  fatal  action  of  an  anaes- 
thetic ?  Later  surgical  pathology  would  judge  the  cause  to 
be  the  septicaemia  rather  than  the  ether. 

In  1881  Dr.  Norris,  an  oculist  of  note,  presented  to  the 
American  Ophthalraological  Association,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, notes  of  two  cases  of  death  following  cataract  opera- 
tions where  in  each  instance  intense  congestion  with  paren- 
chymatous and  fatty  degeneration  was  found.  In  one  case, 
and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  cogent  one  1  have  been 
able  to  find  in  my  researches,  a  convulsion  came  on  two 
hours  after  the  operation,  and  the  child  died  comatose  two 
hours  later.  In  his  second  case  the  ether  can  hardly  be 
admitted  as  a  cause  of  death.  The  patient  was  an  elderly 
woman,  and  during  the  day  following  the  operation  the 
urine  diminished  in  quantity  and  became  loaded  with  urates. 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  January  8,  1890. 
f  Trans.  State  Med.  Society,  New  York,  1872. 
i  January  9,  1875. 


Not  until  the  seventeenth  day  was  any  albumin  found,  and 
then  with  fatty  and  granular  casts.  The  patient  died  the 
following  day. 

Without  quoting  all  the  cases — and  they  are  not  after  all 
many — which  have  been  published  to  illustrate  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  ether  on  the  kidneys,  one  must,  however,  allude  to 
the  paper  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Wesley  M.  Carpenter  *  in 
1886  on  this  subject. 

Two  post-mortem  examinations  were  made  by  him  on 
patients  on  whom  operations  had  been  performed — one  for 
a  recto-vaginal  fistula,  and  in  the  other  case  the  nature  of 
the  surgical  procedure  is  not  stated,  except  that  two  weeks 
previously  a  similar  operation,  under  ether,  had  been  per- 
formed on  the  same  patient  without  any  bad  effects.  In  each 
case  extensive  kidney  lesions  were  found,  but  in  the  first 
case  the  brain  was  apparently  not  examined,  the  patient 
having  died  upon  the  table  just  before  the  operation  was « 
completed.  This  renders  this  case,  in  my  judgment,  of  but 
little  value.  In  the  second  case — where  death  resulted  eight 
hours  after  the  operation,  the  patient  going  to  the  water- 
closet  subsequently  and  breathing  stertorously — there  was, 
besides  the  kidney  lesion,  marked  mitral  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  with  decided  atrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  to 
which  the  reporter  himself  thinks  the  fatal  nature  of  the 
case  can  be  partially  ascribed. 

It  may  be  stated  at  this  period — and  in  this,  I  think,  sur- 
geons will  agree — that  the  cases  cited  by  Dr.  Emmet  can 
also  be  properly  excluded,  as  it  is  well  known  that  any  op- 
erative procedure,  with  or  without  an  anfesthetic,  upon  the 
genito-urinary  tract  is  apt  to  be  followed,  from  septic  or 
neural  influences,  by  renal  complications.  An  objection 
can  also  be  raised  against  the  renal  cases  reported  as  oc- 
curring after  laparotomy,  because  it  has  been  fully  estab- 
lished, by  the  researches  of  Englisch  and  others,  that  such 
traumatisms  are  prone,  through  the  influence  upon  the  solar 
plexus,  to  beget  albuminuria. 

Resuming  the  line  of  evidence,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Dr.  H.  B.  Millard, f  in  1887,  presented  a  clearly  detailed 
case  wherein  a  patient  with  normal  kidneys  underwent  an 
operation  for  curetting  the  uterus  under  ether,  and  no  un- 
toward results  followed.  A  year  later,  in  the  same  pa- 
tient, she  having  had  some  previous  evidences  of  slight 
catarrhal  nephritis,  curetting  of  the  uterus,  under  ether,  was 
again  resorted  to,  with  collapse  coming  on  twenty-one  hours 
after  this  operation.  The  urine  then  became  scanty,  and  it 
was  found  to  be  highly  albuminous,  and  a  condition  of 
acute  haemorrhagic  nephritis  was  recognized,  hyaline,  granu- 
lar, and  blood  casts  being  passed  in  abundance.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  patient  is,  however,  not  given  in  the  narra- 
tion of  the  case.  I  lay  some  stress  upon  the  absence  of 
this  symptom,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  renal 
risks  that  happen  from  time  to  time  to  a  patient  under- 
going an  operation  come  not  so  much  from  the  anaesthetic 
as  from  the  septic  processes  which  so  often  are  encountered 
even  in  a  well-carried-out  antiseptic  operation. 

An  additional  reference,  before  passing  to  the  opposite 


*  Medical  Record,  February  6,  1886. 
t  Jbiil.,  January  29,  1887. 
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side  of  the  question,  should  be  made  to  the  article  of  Dr. 
Gerster  read  before  the  New  York  xVcademy  of  Medicine  in 
1887,  where  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  ether  as  an  an;es- 
.thetic  should  not  be  used  in  cases  of  even  suspected  acute 
■or  chronic  nephritis,  and  that  ether  is  contra-indicated 
in  all  affections  that  impair  the  integrity  of  the  renal  func- 
tion. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  in  an  elaborate  paper, 
Klinische  und  experiinentelle  Beobachtungen  iiber  die 
Aethernarkose,  published  in  1888  in  the  Deutsche  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Chirurgie,*  Dr.  Feuter,  of  Berne,  reports  some 
hundred  and  fifty  clinical  and  thirteen  experimental  obser- 
vations on  ether  narcosis  in  which  he  speaks  of  this  "  warn- 
ing," which  he  calls  the  American  one,  of  the  danger  that 
conies  to  the  kidneys  from  the  use  of  this  drug  as  an  aniBs- 
thetic.  To  convince  himself  of  the  correctness  of  these 
statements,  he  conducted  a  series  of  observations  on  pa- 
tients and  on  animals.  On  six  dogs,  whose  urine  by  test- 
ing was  proved  to  be  free  from  abnormity,  he  made  thir- 
teen etherizations,  and  four  of  them  were  eventually  so  far 
pushed  as  to  purposely  produce  death.  In  none  of  these 
instances,  though  the  etherization  was  kept  up  for  from  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  was  the  slightest  trace  of 
albumin  found  in  the  urine  after  the  ana;sthesia.  In  four 
cases  of  operations  upon  human  beings  albuminuria  existed 
beforehand,  and  in  none  of  them  was  there  any  increase  of 
the  same  produced  bj'  the  inhalation  of  the  ether.  In  one 
of  these,  it  may  be  remarked,  no  wound  was  produced  by 
the  surgeon,  being  an  examination  for  diagnostic  purposes; 
the  second  case  was  an  exsection  of  the  hip  ;  a  third,  a  five- 
months-old  child  with  abundant  albuminuria,  due  probably 
to  previous  scarlet  fever,  in  whom,  up  to  within  three  days 
of  the  operation  (cauterization  for  multiple  angeioma),  albu- 
min was  present.  On  the  day  of  the  operation  and  for 
three  days  following  it  there  were  no  traces  of  albumin  to 
be  found.  The  fourth  case  is  strikingly  important.  In 
spite  of  existing  albuminuria  and  thrice-repeated  etheriza- 
tion in  a  tubercular  patient,  no  augmentation  of  the  albu- 
min occurred  and  no  unpleasant  symptoms  developed.  Post- 
mortem at  a  much  later  period  showed  tubercular  deposits 
in  the  kidney  and  amyloid  changes.  Feuter  states  that  he 
has  never  observed  any  increase  in  albumin  or  other  symp- 
toms which  would  lead  him  to  suspect  any  advance  in  the 
kidney  lesion,  either  during  or  immediately  after  an  etheri- 
zation. 

His  conclusions,  based  upon  his  experiments  on  animals 
and  upon  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  wherein  ether  was 
given,  the  time  noted,  and  the  amount  consumed,  were  as 
follows : 

1.  That  ether  has  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  healthy 
kidneys  of  animals,  who,  moreover,  are  more  susceptible 
than  mankind  to  its  itiHuences. 

2.  That  it  is  not  dangerous  in  persons  wluse  kidneys 
are  slightly  diseased. 

3.  That  subsequent  disturbances  of  circulation  in  the 
kidney,  when  met  with,  arc  very  transitory  and  rapidly  dis- 
appear. 


•Band  29,  lift.  1. 


4.  That  the  presence  of  abnormal  urinary  ingredients  is 
not  a  positive  counter-indication  for  the  use  of  ether. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  in  reviewing  the  testimony  that 
has  been  given  in  my  investigation  of  this  subject,  that  the 
influence  of  the  an;esthetic  has  been  clouded  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  influence  of  the  operation  itself.  All  sur- 
geons must  admit  that  patients  with  known  kidney  disease 
are  liable  to  do  badly  through  aggravation  of  their  kidney 
difficulties  after  operation.  It  is  also  known  that  many 
patients  supposed,  by  testing  the  urine  previous  to  an 
operation,  to  have  sound  kidneys  have  been  found  after  an 
operation  to  have  albumin,  casts,  blood-corpuscles,  etc.,  in 
the  urine;  sometimes  associated  with  renal  symptoms  of 
gravity  and  sometimes  without  any  special  symptoms  of 
importance. 

But  is  it  not  possible  to  explain  the  development  of 
important  symptoms  in  those  who  not  only  have  evidences 
of  disease  prior  to  an  operation,  but  also  in  those  who  have 
no  evidence  whatever  of  renal  disease  prior  to  operation, 
by  the  presence  of  a  septic  process — surgical  fever  or  sep- 
ticiemia,  as  you  prefer — originating  in  the  wound  !  In 
other  words,  how  little  of  a  septic  process  is  necessary  to 
choke  up  the  kidney  ?  Of  course,  this  must  be  much  less 
for  a  kidney  already  damaged  than  for  a  kidney  not  pre- 
viously affected.  I  have  myself  endeavored,  in  a  collection 
of  some  forty  cases  carefully  observed  by  my  house  sur- 
geon. Dr.  W.  S.  Coley,  to  make  some  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems that  arose  in  ray  mind  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
but,  unluckily,  the  particular  kind  of  cases  that  I  required 
for  a  definite  settlement  have  been  comparatively  too  few 
to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclusion.  I  wanted  first  to  present 
a  series  of  cases  where  ether  had  been  resorted  to  in  a  sub- 
ject with  healthy  kidneys  for  diagnostic  purposes  only,  and 
thus  to  test,  in  a  discriminating  way,  its  influence  upon 
these  organs.  Such  instances  are  to  be  met  with  in,  for 
example,  the  use  of  an  ansesthetic  in  a  simple  fracture.  I 
have  only  been  able  to  report  one  case  of  this  kind.  The 
patient  was  a  burly  man  of  over  two  hundred  pounds' 
weight,  with  a  bad  Pott's  fracture  of  the  leg  and  with 
healthy  kidneys.  No  change  was  produced  in  their  secre- 
tion by  the  administration  of  an  anajsthetic  of  nearly  an 
hour's  duration. 

In  thirty-four  cases  where  albumin  was  not  found  prior 
to  the  performance  of  an  operation  which  excluded  the  ab- 
dominal or  genito-urinary  regions,  in  nine  there  was,  after 
the  operation,  a  trace  of  albumin  to  be  found  which  was  or 
a  transitory  nature,  and  in  twenty-five  there  was  no  change 
whatever,  chemically  or  microscopically,  in  the  urinary 
secretion.  To  illustrate  the  influence  of  an  abdominal  op- 
eration, the  case  of  a  gastro-enterostomy,  done  for  simple 
pyloric  stenosis,  can  be  cited  where,  prior  to  the  operation, 
no  albumin  or  sugar  had  been  found  on  repeated  examina- 
tions, but  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation  one 
half  of  one  per  cent,  of  albumin  and  sugar  to  the  amount  of 
four  per  cent,  were  found  in  the  urine,  with  granular  and 
epithelial  casts.  These  all  disappeared  within  fortv-eight 
hours  thereafter.  The  explanation  was  probably  that  the 
hand,  in  searching  for  the  portion  of  the  jejunum  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  stomach,  encounteied  and  recognized  the  pan- 
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creas,  and  subsequently  the  left  kidney,  which  was  palpated 
to  a  moderate  degree  as  a  landmark.  This,  or  possibly  some 
contact  with  the  region  of  the  solar  plexus,  would  readily 
explain  this  transitory  albumin  and  sugar. 

In  further  analyzing  my  cases,  I  find  that  in  five  pa- 
tients evidences  of  a  diseased  kidney  existed  prior  to  the 
operation,  but  the  albumin  was  not  increased  afterward  in 
three  of  these,  but  was  increased  to  a  slight  extent  in  two, 
without  the  development  of  unpleasant  symptoms.  In  four 
of  the  patients,  in  whom  no  albumin  existed  prior  to  the 
operation  *  and  in  whom  it  was  found  in  small  amount  after 
the  operation,  there  was  associated  with  this  symptom  a  few 
blood  cells,  renal  epithelium,  a  few  hyaline  casts,  and  an  oc- 
casional leucocyte.     These  were  also  of  but  short  duration. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  of  the  total 
number  of  cases  there  were  twenty  in  whom  prior  to  the 
operation  no  sugar  existed  in  the  urine,  but  in  whom,  after 
etherization  had  been  accomplished,  a  slight  trace  of  this 
was  recognized  by  the  test  of  thymol,  Fehling's  test  reveal- 
ing its  existence  in  but  a  few  instances.  This,  I  venture  to 
remark,  is  of  some  importance  in  supporting  the  view  that 
I  have  dared  to  present — that  albumin,  when  it  occurs  in  the 
urine,  is  due  to  the  operative  procedures  rather  than  to  the 
anaesthetic  effects,  because  the  admirable  paper  of  Redard 
(De  la  glycosurie  ephemfere  dans  les  affections  chirurgi- 
cales)f  has  shown  that  such  a  condition  is  to  be  expected 
when  inflammation  and  suppuration  take  place,  and  is 
thought  by  him  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  septic  prod- 
ucts on  the  liver.  In  one  case  of  a  suppurating  hematocele 
sugar  was  detected  prior  to  the  incision,  but  it  disappeared 
the  next  day.  The  acknowledged  usefulness  of  ether  as  well 
as  of  chloroform  in  puerperal  eclampsia  with  choked  kid- 
neys is  also  a  strong  argument  against  the  charge  of  this 
ansesthetic  directly  damaging  the  kidneys. 

The  whole  outcome  of  this  limited  series  of  observa- 
tions is  not  to  belittle  the  risks  that  patients  with  much 
damaged  kidneys  run  in  the  cour.se  of  an  operation,  but 
rather  to  direct  more  clearly  our  attention  to  efforts  to 
neutralize  these  dangers.  While  I  myself  do  not  know  of 
any  efficient  means  of  preparing  a  damaged  kidney  to  un- 
dertake the  greater  work  that  may  be  thrown  upon  it  by  a 
febrile  action  in  the  system,  yet  in  such  instances  I  do  take 
greater  care  to  avoid  the  influences  of  exposure  and  cold, 
and  am  more  particular  to  direct  that  ether  should  be  so 
given  as  to  avoid  the  venous  congestions  that  are  so  fre- 
quently observed  during  the  careless  administration  of  this 
anaesthetic.  I  am  unwilling  in  these  cases  to  prolong  the 
abstention  from  fluids,  and,  when  so  forced  to  do  under  the 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  resort  early  and  often  to  large  hot- 
water  injections  into  the  rectum,  and,  above  all — and  this  has 
been  the  aim  of  this  discursive  paper — I  feel  that  attention 
should  be  stringently  directed  to  the  most  careful  carrying 
out  of  the  antiseptic  treatment.  And  in  many  instances  of 
this  class  of  patients,  rather  than  run  the  risk  that  often  oc- 
curs from  defective  drainage  (and  I  believe  that  drainage  is 
more  often  carried  out  by  the  outside  of  a  tube  than  by  its 

*  One  of  these  was  for  mastoid  abscess,  one  for  osteotomy,  one 
for  varicocele,  and  one  for  fistula  in  ano. 
\  Revue  de  chirurgie,  1886,  pp.  639,  724. 


quickly  choked-up  lumen  and  is  therefore  many  times  im- 
perfectly carried  out),  I  prefer  to  let  such  wounds  be  packed 
with  an  antiseptic  gauze  and  allowed,  where  possible,  to  heal 
up  from  the  bottom. 

In  the  few  instances  that  I  can  recall  of  marked  renal 
complications  following  the  administration  of  ether,  the  op- 
eration has  been  performed  in  portions  of  the  body  where 
sepsis  is  most  likely  to  occur  and  where  it  is  most  difficult 
to  ffuard  against  it — to  wit,  about  the  rectum  and  the  mouth. 
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Microscopic  Detection  of  Neurokeratin  in  Nerve  Fibers. 
— The  following  description  is  intended  to  serve  princi- 
pally as  a  guide  to  the  detection  of  this  peculiar  insoluble 
portion  of  the  nerve  fiber  which  remains  after  all  else  has 
been  dissolved  away,  rather  than  as  a  statement  of  the  natu- 
ral form  and  arrangement  of  neurokeratin  in  the  living  fiber. 

Neurokeratin  was  first  described  as  having  the  form  of 
a  double  sheath,  of  which  the  outer  one  surrounds  the 
medulla  of  the  nerve  under  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  while 
the  inner  incloses  the  axis  cylinder,  both  being  joined  to- 
gether by  means  of  a  peculiar  knotty  structure.  It  was  not 
assumed  that  the  knotty  forms  corresponded  exactly  with 
those  pre-existent  in  life,  but  it  was  plainly  stated  *  that 
the  prolongations  of  the  outer  horny  sheath  extend  to  the 
inner,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  the  shape  of  the  well- 
known  spindle  and  funnel  forms  of  the  medullary  sheath. 
When  nerves  are  treated  with  alcohol,  from  the  condition 
of  things  normally  present  in  the  medullary  space,  their  ap- 
pearance counts  for  little,  since  the  naturally  thick  axis 
cylinder  of  the  fiber  shrivels  and  the  small  medullary  mantle 
or  sheath  becomes  thicker,  through  the  action  of  the  alcohol. 
Further,  bridge-like  connections  must  extend  between  these 
two  horny  sheaths,  and  these  might  thereby  be  broken.  Ob- 
viously, therefore,  for  the  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  the 
fiber,  only  those  reagents  can  be  employed  which  will  retain 
the  natural  volume  of  the  axis-cylinder — as,  for  example, 
osniic  acid,  -which,  however,  we  have  not  as  yet  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  treatment  by  digestion  and  extraction  of 
the  myeline  bodies.  Suggestions  have  indeed  been  made  as 
to  the  actual  way  in  which  the  keratin  network  is  formed 
and  the  manner  of  its  arrangement,  but  they  relate  to  micro- 
scopical forms  from  which  neither  the  myeline  bodies  nor  the 
digestible  matter  of  the  nerve  were  completely  extracted. 
We  refer  to  the  so-called  neurokeratin  funnel  and  spiral 
forms  described  by  several  Italian  observers,  and  to  the  well- 
known  appearance  of  transverse  sections  of  the  medulla  in 
osmic-acid  preparations  of  nerves.  These,  recently  ob- 
served by  Joseph,  but  not  wholly  comprehended  in  their 
complexity,  were  long  known  to  us  as  beautiful,  untinted 


*  Yerhandl.  d.  naturhist.  ined.  Vert-ins  zu  Heidelberg,  N.  F.,  Band 
I,  p.  461. 
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figures,  which  make  their  appearance  in  transverse  sections 
of  mammalian  nerves,  within  the  stained  (by  osmic  acid) 
mantle  of  the  medulla. 

The  preparations  were  most  advantageously  obtained 
by  extraction  of  the  myeline  substancfe  and  digestion  of  the 
teased  nerve  on  a  glass  slide.  For  this  purpose  it  is  of  some 
importance  what  kind  of  animal  the  nerves  are  taken  from. 
In  the  nerves  of  the  frog,  and  in  those  from  fishes  likewise, 
certain  differences  are  to  be  observed,  so  that  the  following 
description,  except  when  otherwise  specially  stated,  refers 
solely  to  mammalian  nerves,  and  particularly  to  those  from 
rabbits,  which  appear  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

As  in  the  preparation  of  neurokeratin  in  quantity,  so  in 
the  microscopical  preparation  there  are  two  methods  of 
treatment,  in  one  of  which  the  extraction  of  tlie  myeline 
substance  precedes  the  digestion,  while  in  the  other  the  latter 
process  is  applied  first.  We  think  it  best,  however,  to  de- 
scribe somewhat  in  detail  both  processes,  since  histologists 
appear  to  be  divided  into  two  groups  concerning  this  ques- 
tion, the  one  maintaining  that  undigestible  structures  are 
to  be  found  in  nerve  fibers  only  when  the  myeline  bodies 
have  been  removed  by  alcohol  pi-ior  to  digestion,  and  that 
when  the  order  of  treatment  is  reversed  such  structures  are 
not  to  lie  seen  ;  the  other  group,  on  the  contrary,  contending 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  such  undigestible  structures  in 
nerve  fibers  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

We  will  first  call  attention  to  the  methods  of  treatment 
common  to  both  processes,  and  to  some  of  the  precautions 
necessary  to  be  taken. 

1.  The  complete  extraction  of  the  myeline  substance,  Xhe 
difficulties  of  which  have  already  been  dwelt  upon,  is  not 
easily  accomplished,  even  in  microscopical  preparations 
where  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of  the  nerve  are 
only  15  to  20  /x  thick.  We  have  indeed  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult that  we  have  been  impressed  by  the  lack  of  any  state- 
ment to  this  effect  in  the  many  writings  on  this  and  kindred 
subjects,  in  which  this  circumstance  must  be  of  consider- 
able importance.  These  residues  of  myeline  bodies  are 
found  in  the  nerve  fibers,  either  in  the  form  of  glistening, 
oval-shaped  balls — which,  from  their  size  and  distribution, 
might  bo  taken  for  nuclei — or  in  the  form  of  a  symmetrical 
thickening  of  the  keratin  network,  comparable  to  a  layer  of 
varnish,  thus  imparting  to  the  structure  more  luster  and 
rendering  it  more  refractive.  This  residue  of  myeline  mat- 
ter is  in  all  cases  composed  of  cerebrin,  which  is  not  easily 
soluble  even  in  boiling  alcohol  or  benzol,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, dissolves  out  slowly,  quickly  separating  from  the  fluid 
as  it  cools.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  after  the  preliminary 
treatment  of  the  preparation  with  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  to 
boil  it  with  both  alcohol  and  benzol  for  five  to  ten  minutes, 
at  least  three  times,  and  to  pour  oflf  the  fluid  each  time 
while  it  is  still  hot,  for  the  cerebrin  shows  a  great  tendency 
to  separate  and  adhere  to  the  particles  of  tissue,  even  when 
the  fluid  itself  shows  no  sign  of  turbidity. 

2.  The  digestion  of  the  nerve  fiber  we  have  in  some  cases 
carried  on  in  large  glass  dishes,  while  at  other  times  we 
have  used  small  test  tubes  35  to  45  mm.  long  and  15  to  20 
mm.  wide,  loosely  corked  and  set  in  a  metal  framework  in 
a  warm  chamber,  the  temperature  of  which  ranged  from 


37°  to  41°  C.  The  tubes  with  their  contents  of  5  to  10  c.  c. 
were  shaken  as  often  as  practicable,  taking  care,  however, 
that  the  sections  or  small  pieces  of  nerve  are  not  broken  by 
too  vigorous  agitation.  In  fact,  there  should  be  a  rotation 
of  the  contents  of  the  tube  rather  than  a  shaking,  thus  pre- 
venting at  the  same  time  the  preparations  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  cork,  to  which  they  are  inclined  to  adhere. 
As  to  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  continue  the  digestion, 
probably  twenty  four  hours  in  nearly  all  cases  would  be  suf- 
ficient; we  have,  however,  generally  continued  the  process 
much  beyond  this  length  of  time,  usually  for  a  week,  and 
in  some  cases  have  even  extended  the  time  to  seven  weeks. 
More  important,  however,  than  the  element  of  time  is  the 
condition  of  the  digestive  fluid  and  the  frequency  with 
which  it  is  changed.  Five  different  kinds  of  gastric  juice, 
representing  as  many  different  methods  of  preparation,  were 
used  on  the  same  object,  one  after  the  other:  1,  two  gly- 
cerin mixtures,  the  first  composed  of  \,  the  second  of  \ 
pepsin-glycerin  (prepared  by  us  and  known  to  be  of  maxi- 
mum activity) ;  2,  a  hydrochloric-acid  extract  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  a  pig's  stomach,  prepared  by  self-digestion  at 
40°  C ;  3,  same  as  2,  only  prepared  in  the  cold,  both  with 
-jijj  mucous  membrane  ;  4,  same  as  2,  with  ^^  mucous  mem- 
brane. All  of  the  mixtures  contained  0'4  per  cent.  HCl. 
Each  of  these  digestive  fluids,  when  warm,  dissolved  raw  fibrin 
almost  instantaneously  even  when  they  were  a  month  or  more 
old.  According  to  our  experience,  artificial  gastric  juice 
prepared  like  the  above  and  preserved  in  loosely  stoppered 
flasks  in  a  cool  place,  with  a  trace  of  thymol  added,  remains 
good  for  an  exceedingly  long  time  without  loss  of  digestive 
power.  All  of  our  experiments,  however,  have  been  du- 
plicated with  non-thymolized  gastric  juice  preserved  in 
the  cold  air  of  winter,  the  digestions  themselves  being  car- 
ried on  in  a  warm  chamber,  the  air  of  which  was  kept 
strongly  permeated  with  thymol.  The  trypsin  solution  was 
the  same  in  all  experiments;  it  always  contained  0'5-per- 
cent.  sodium  carbonate,  was  repeatedly  filtered  from  the 
separated  tyrosin,  saturated  with  thymol  at  the  temperature 
of  the  room,  and  digested  raw  fibrin  very  noticeably  in  five 
minutes,  completely  in  ten  minutes.  It  was  not  so  power- 
ful in  digestive  action  as  it  is  possible  to  prepare  such  a 
fluid,  but  was  far  more  active  than  was  necessary  for  the 
purpose  in  view.  At  the  end  of  each  digestion  a  portion  of 
the  fluid  was  always  tested  with  fibrin  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  its  energy  was  unimpaired. 

W^hen  the  digestion  of  the  object  is  completed  it  be- 
comes in  many  cases  a  matter  of  some  importance,  owing  to 
the  small  size  of  the  preparation  and  its  great  tenderness,  to 
transfer  it  properly  to  the  glass  slide  for  examination.  This 
we  have  most  successfully  accomplished  by  |>lacing  the  small 
test  tube  containing  the  object  in  a  trough,  filled  with  water, 
made  of  glass  plates  fused  together,  whereby  the  fine  sedi- 
ment is  made  more  plainly  visible  on  the  curved  bottom 
of  the  glass,  whence  it  can  be  fished  out  witli  a  suitable 
pipette.  The  same  method  can  be  advantageously  used 
when  it  is  necessary  to  extract  the  preparation  with  caustic 
soda  or  other  reagents,  or  to  wash  it  with  water.  The  ex- 
traction of  the  preparation  with  caustic  alkali  for  the  re- 
moval of  nuclein  we  have  invariably  performed,  although  it 
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does  not  alter  the  microscopical  appearance  of  the  object, 
since  the  nuclein  in  these  cases  comes  entirely  from  the 
residues  of  the  nuclei.  As  a  preserving  medium  we  have 
employed  very  dilute  glycerin,  first  staining  the  more  ten- 
der objects  with  Delafield's  hferaatoxylin. 

I.  Nerves  digested  after  Extraction  of  the  Myeline  Sub- 
stance.— The  nerves  are  first  stretched  out  by  means  of 
threads  in  small  glass  tubes,  or  else  fastened  upon  corks  and 
then  hardened  in  cold  alcohol.  After  twenty-four  hours 
thev  are  cat  into  small  pieces  from  1  to  3  cm.  long,  and 
then  freed  from  myeline  matter,  as  already  explained,  by 
boiling  with  alcohol  and  benzol  and  also  with  ether.  From 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  the  pieces  are  transferred  to 
a  solution  of  oelloidin  of  gradually  increased  strength.  After 
the  hardening  of  the  celloidin  in  seventy-per-cent.  alcohol 
the  pieces  are  cut  by  means  of  the  microtome  into  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  sections  15  to  20  fi  thick,  which  are 
then  further  extracted  with  the  above  reagents.  While  in- 
closed in  the  celloidin  lamellie  the  tissue  can  not  be  treated 
■with  digestive  fluids  to  advantage,  since  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  this  substance  renders  both  gastric  and  pancreatic 
juice  wholly  inactive,  which  fact  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
peculiarity  possessed  by  nitrocellulose,  discovered  by  Dani- 
lewsky,*  of  precipitating  the  digestive  enzymes.  We  found 
that  a  few  thin  shavings  of  celloidin,  washed  simply  with  wa- 
ter and  placed  even  in  large  quantities  of  the  digestive  fluid, 
freed  it  so  completely  from  the  enzyme  that  its  digestive 
power  was  almost  wholly  impaired.  In  gastric  juice  it 
would  appear  at  the  first  glance  as  if  transverse  sections  of 
a  nerve  do  really  dissolve,  for  after  a  time  it  will  be  noticed 
that  a  fine  hole  appears  in  the  celloidin  lamella,  where  the 
nerve  section  is  known  to  be.  On  close  scrutiny,  however, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  entire  tissue  still  remains,  but  ren- 
dered more  or  less  transparent  on  the  edge  by  the  swelling 
of  the  connective  tissue  in  the  acid.  That  the  gastric  juice 
has  really  lost  all  of  its  digestive  power  can  be  easily  shown 
by  placing  in  it  a  piece  of  fibrin,  which  will  be  seen  to  swell 
up  and  become  more  or  less  transparent  without,  however, 
dissolving.  The  nerve  sections  must  therefore  be  entirely 
freed  from  celloidin,  and  this  operation  serves  likewise  to 
remove  all  remaining  traces  of  myeline  matter.  For  this 
purpose  the  sections  are  treated  for  twenty-four  hours  with 
alcohol  and  ether  and  then  again  extracted  with  hot  alcohol, 
benzol,  etc.,  as  previously  described,  after  which  they  are 
freed  from  alcohol  by  washing  with  water  and  then  subjected 
to  digestion. 

The  digestion  can  be  carried  out  in  four  different  ways  : 
1,  with  gastric  juice  ;  2,  with  pancreatic  juice  ;  3,  with  pan- 
creatic juice  after  the  sections  have  been  previously  boiled 
with  water ;  4,  with  pancreatic  juice  after  previous  treat- 
ment with  gastric  juice  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
third  and  fourth  methods  give  the  same  results  as  the  first, 
since  from  the  preliminary  treatment  the  connective  tissue 
is  rendered  wholly  soluble  in  the  trypsin  solution.  The  sec- 
ond method,  on  the  contrary,  preserves  the  collagenous  fibers 
entire,  together  with  the  neurokeratin.  An  exception,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection  in  the  nerves  of  the 
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frog.  As  Aug.  Ewald  *  has  recently  observed,  the  tendons 
of  the  frog,  in  distinction  from  those  of  the  Mammalia,  are 
decidedly  altered  by  trypsin,  and  the  same  is  true,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  of  the  connective  tissue  contained  in  the 
nerves  of  the  frog.  After  a  long  digestion  with  trypsin  the 
nerve  fibers  are  seen  to  fall  almost  entirely  apart,  and  it  ap- 
parently makes  no  difference  whether  the  nerve  is  fresh  or 
has  been  previously  extracted  with  alcohol.  In  both  cases 
the  nerve,  on  treatment  with  warm  trypsin  solutions,  softens 
and  the  fibers  separate,  while  the  collagenous  fibers  which 
bound  them  together,  and  which  at  first  can  be  readily  iso- 
lated, after  a  time  disappear,  and  in  their  place  is  to  be  found 
some  soft,  slimy  matter  or  a  membranous  mass,  the  latter 
coming  from  the  thicker  neurilemma.  The  usual  differ- 
ence, therefore,  in  the  character  of  the  residue  left  by  agas- 
tric and  pancreatic  digestion  disappears  in  the  case  of  the 
frog's  nerves,  a  fact  which  has  been  of  some  advantage  to 
us  in  our  study  of  this  matter,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 

In  the  mammalia  this  order  of  things  is  in  a  certain  sense 
reversed,  for  here  the  connective  tissue  is  so  altered  by  the 
agents  employed  for  the  extraction  of  the  myeline  substances 
that  it  is  not  completely  broken  up  by  gastric  juice,  even 
after  previous  boiling  with  water,  or  by  trypsin  digestion 
when  treated  as  described  in  3  and  4.  Herein  lies  the 
probable  cause  of  the  different  results  obtained  in  the 
quantitative  determination  of  neurokeratin,  both  in  nerves 
and  in  brain  tissue,  when  the  extraction  of  the  myeline 
bodies  precedes  the  digestion  process  instead  of  following 
it.  Furthermore,  this  explains  why  microscopical  prep- 
arations of  neurokeratin  are  more  readily  obtained  and  in 
better  condition  from  nerves  which  have  been  previously 
extracted  with  alcohol,  etc.,  prior  to  digestion,  since  under 
such  circumstances  there  remains  after  the  latter  process 
something  which  holds  together  the  residue  of  the  fibers. 

At  the  same  time  such  preparations  of  nerve  fibers  are 
seen  to  be  free  from  any  accompanying  tissue  of  recogniza- 
ble structure;  that  which  lies  between  the  fibers  is  hardly 
recognizable  as  a  cementing  substance,  for  it  is  only  on  the 
edges  of  the  section  that  the  almost  homogeneous  border 
of  transparent  matter  can  be  detected,  showing  here  much 
like  an  outer  sheath,  thick  and  transparent.  Another  con- 
stituent often  noticed  is  broken  residues  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  have  been  rendered  indigestible  by  treat- 
ment with  alcohol.  They  often  occur  in  rows,  corresponding 
to  the  digested  blood-vessels,  in  between  the  residues  of  the 
neive  fibers.  Of  the  nerve  fibers  themselves,  many  are  com- 
pletely dissolved,  aside  from  the  residues  already  mentioned, 
and  these  especially  show  what  the  arrangement  of  the 
neurokeratin  in  the  fiber  is.  They  are  extremely  friable, 
and  are  reduced  to  cylindrical,  wrinkled  strings  or  cords,  in 
which  can  frequently  be  seen  an  inner  string,  like  a  wick  in 
a  candle,  while  surrounding  the  latter  is  a  rumpled  mass 
uniting  it  with  the  outer  covering.  We  have  treated  hun- 
dreds of  such  sections,  and  in  many  cases  have  allowed 
them  to  lie  for  months  in  a  large  excess  of  thymolized  gas- 
tric juice  in  small  test  tubes,  and  in  no  case  have  we  failed 
to  find  the  neurokeratin  residue,  and  this  both  in  large 
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and  small  nerves  alike.  Further,  in  every  case  we  have 
proved  the  great  strength  of  the  gastric  juice  employed  by 
testing  its  action  on  fibrin  which  had  been  boiled  in  water 
and  also  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Preparations  which  have  been  treated  with  trypsin,  after 
the  manner  given  under  2,  are  less  changed  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  retain  the  natural  form  of  the  neurokeratin 
better,  since  in  these  all  of  the  collagenous  fibers,  which 
hold  the  nerve  fibers  together,  remain,  and,  furthermore,  are 
not  swollen  as  when  treated  with  the  acid  gastric  juice.  In 
addition,  the  nerve  fibers  themselves  are  less  deformed  than 
when  treated  with  acid  fluids,  since  the  swelling  action  of 
the  acid  on  the  connective-tissue  fibers  tends  to  shorten 
longitudinal  sections  of  nerves,  and  hence  twists  and  crum- 
ples the  nerve  fibers  themselves.  Generally  the  nerve 
fibers  lie  in  straight  rows,  showing  for  long  stretches  an 
outer  shell,  together  with  an  inner  string  of  the  shrunken 
horny  sheath  of  the  axis  cylinder  and  the  connecting  struct- 
ure. In  many  places,  however,  there  may  be  found  por- 
tions of  fibers  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  the 
individual  parts  of  the  horny  sheaths,  where  the  fiber  re- 
sembles a  chain  of  crumpled  fragments,  owing  to  the  com- 
plete solution  of  the  contents  of  the  sheaths  and  the  elastic 
contraction  of  the  neurokeratin,  for,  when  all  of  the  sub- 
stance naturally  filling  up  the  space  of  the  fiber  is  removed, 
no  resistance  is  offered  to  the  elasticity  of  the  neurokeratin, 
and  hence  it  falls  together  more  or  less  as  one  mass. 

If  mammalian  nerves  are  boiled  with  water  or  treated 
with  acid,  previous  to  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of 
trypsin  after  the  method  under  3  and  4,  they  show  the 
same  appearance  as  when  digested  in  gastric  juice.  More- 
over, fibers  which  have  been  digested  in  gastric  juice  are 
not  apparently  further  changed  by  after-treatment  with 
pancreatic  juice.  There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  residue  or 
decomposition  product  of  the  mammalian  connective  tissue 
present  in  the  nerves  after  extraction  of  the  myeline  sub- 
stances, which  resists  the  action  of  both  digestive  ferments. 

II.  Nerves  digested  prior  to  Extraction  of  the  Myeline 
Substances. — The  character  of  the  residue  remaining  after 
this  method  of  treatment  has  long  been  known,  and  from 
the  very  beginning  much  weight  has  been  attached  to  its 
peculiarities.  The  process,  however,  like  that  employed  in 
the  preceding  case,  is  not  so  easy  but  that  considerable 
practice  is  necessary  to  avoid  loss  of  the  undigestiblc 
residue  by  its  floating  off  from  the  glass  slide,  or  to  obtain 
good  preparations  from  the  brittle  mass  left  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  process.  Moreover,  the  conditions  are  not  as 
favorable  here  for  obtaining  the  horny  matter  in  its  natural 
form  as  where  the  digestion  follows  the  alcohol  treatment, 
for  in  the  latter  process  the  fluid  portion  of  the  medulla, 
especially  that  containing  the  albuminous  matter,  is  first 
coagulated  and  hardened.  Then,  when  the  myeline  bodies 
are  removed,  there  remains  a  horny  mass  covered  over  or 
penetrated  by  the  coagulated  albumin  and  showing  a  form 
identical  with  the  compact  structure  long  ago  described  by 
Henle  and  Merkcl,*  which  many  later  observers  have  held 
as  congruent  with  neurokeratin,  a  mistake  which  Rumpf 
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has  already  called  attention  to.  However,  this  preliminary 
coagulation  of  the  proteid  matter  has  an  advantage  for  the 
digestive  process  in  that  it  helps  to  fix  the  neurokeratin, 
and,  further,  the  coagulated  albumin  is  only  slowly  softened 
by  the  digestive  juice,  so  that  for  this  reason  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  the  microscopic  forms  in  much  better  condition 
than  in  the  other  method.  In  the  direct  digestion  of  fresh 
nerves,  on  the  other  hand,  only  soft  matter  fills  out  and  sur- 
rounds the  neurokeratin,  from  which  the  latter  can  find 
little  or  no  support,  so  that  in  the  rapid  digestion  and  solu- 
tion of  the  non-coagulated  albumin  the  horny  residues  natu- 
rally fall  together  and  appear  extremely  rumpled  and 
twisted.  On  being  digested  with  gastric  juice,  a  very 
marked  shortening  and  swelling  occur  in  fresh  nerves,  the 
extent  of  which  can  be  estimated  from  the  corresponding 
overflow  of  the  medulla  from  the  mushroom-like  end  of 
each  piece  of  nerve.  When  all  of  the  albuminous  matter 
has  been  rendered  non-coagulable  by  digestion  and  the 
myeline  bodies  extracted  from  the  nerve,  it  must  not  be 
expected  that  the  residue  will  show  more  than  a  confused 
appearance,  for  it  is  only  by  the  greatest  care  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  object  under  the  cover-glass  that  it  will  be 
possible  in  some  measure  to  arrange  the  parts  for  observa- 
tion. 

If  fresh  nerves  are  digested  with  gastric  juice  in  small 
test  tubes  and  the  medullary  substances  then  removed  by 
the  ordinary  method,  the  residue  will  be  decidedly  broken 
and  mixed,  for  when  the  cerebrin  is  dissolved  out  by  boil- 
ing with  alcohol  and  benzol,  the  pieces  become  by  this  treat- 
ment so  brittle  that  on  the  boiling  of  the  fluid  thev  are 
broken  apart — so  much  so  indeed  that  they  can  not  be  taken 
hold  of  by  forceps  or  needles,  but  can  be  caught  only  by 
decantation  of  the  fluid  and  the  use  of  wide  pipettes.  The 
residue  thus  obtained,  however,  always  possesses  the  same 
characteristic  properties,  as  any  one  can  see  who  will  take 
the  necessarj'  pains  in  manipulation — viz.,  insolubility  in 
caustic  soda,  intense  coloration  with  hematoxylin,  non- 
digestibility  in  gastric  and  pancreatic  juice,  etc. 

A  far  better  method  of  obtaining  neurokeratin  for  mi- 
croscopic study,  and  one  which  yields  the  product  in  much 
better  condition,  consists  in  the  following  treatment:  A 
piece  of  the  sciatic  nerve  from  a  rabbit,  2  to  3  cm.  long, 
and  which  has  been  digested  for  one  to  seven  weeks  in  ]00 
c.  c.  of  active  gastric  juice,  is  thoroughly  washed  with  water, 
then  placed  in  alcohol  of  gradually  increased  strength,  then 
in  ether,  in  alcohol-ether,  and  finally  in  oelloidin  of  gradu- 
ally increased  concentration.  In  making  these  transfers 
from  one  fluid  to  another  it  is  not  necessarj"  to  use  a  pipette, 
which  might  possibly  crush  the  brittle  residue  of  the  nerve, 
but  it  is  better  accomplished  by  careful  pouring  of  the 
fluids,  and,  when  necessary,  by  cautious  slipping  of  the  bit 
of  tissue.  The  piece  of  nerve  is  then  hardened  with  the 
cclloidin  in  /0-por-cent.  alcohol  and  cut  into  sections  with 
the  microtome.  Longitudinal  sections  of  the  nerve  3  to  5 
mm.  long  are  best  adapted  for  study.  The  celloidin  sec- 
tions are  taken  from  the  70-per-cent.  alcohol  singly  by 
means  of  pinchers  and  placed  in  absolute  alcohol,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  until  they  begin  to  soften  on  the 
edges.     This  may  be  considered  as  evidence  that  they  are 
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sufficiently  dehydrated  to  be  boiled  in  benzol,  by  means  of 
which  the  remainder  of  the  myeline  bodies,  especially  the 
cerebrin,  is  completely  dissolved  without  alteration  of  the 
celloidin.  From  the  hot  benzol  the  celloidin  sections  are 
placed  in  cold  benzol,  then  again  in  absolute  alcohol  until 
they  show  a  tendency  to  soften,  then  in  dilute  alcohol,  final- 
ly in  water  and  in  glycerin,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  prep- 
aration can  be  best  examined.  In  this  manner  all  breaking 
and  crushing  are  avoided  and  a  preparation  is  obtained 
which,  while  in  great  part  composed  of  twisted  and  knotty 
masses,  still  shows  many  pieces  which  may  be  easily  recog- 
nized as  residues  of  nerve  fibers,  with  the  characteristic 
joining  of  the  outer  and  inner  horny  sheaths  and  the  spongy 
network  of  neurokeratin. 

In  order  to  exclude  all  doubt  as  to  the  completeness  of 
the  extraction  of  the  myeline  bodies,  the  celloidin,  which 
still  surrounds  the  residue  from  the  nerve,  can  be  complete- 
ly removed.  This  is  best  accomplished,  after  the  final  wash- 
ing with  alcohol,  by  dropping  upon  the  softened  section 
placed  on  a  hot  glass  slide  boiling  alcohol,  and  then  washing 
the  residue  with  ether,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  its  float- 
ing away.  Addition  of  1  to-5-per-cent.  caustic  soda  will 
then  show  the  character  of  the  insoluble  substance.  The 
best  preparations  are  obviously  obtained  from  regular  longi- 
tudinal sections  of  nerves,  while  transverse  and  oblique  sec- 
tions are  more  apt  to  yield  poorer  and  less  satisfactory  speci- 
mens. 

For  microscopists  we  would  on  some  accounts  recom- 
mend the  pancreatic  instead  of  gastric  digestion,  in  which 
the  collagenous  fibers  take  the  place  of  celloidin  in  prevent- 
ing the  entire  collapse  of  the  nerve  fiber  in  the  after-treat- 
ment with  alcohol,  benzol,  etc.,  and  in  which,  likewise,  the 
volume  and  length  of  the  fiber  remain  practically  unaltered. 
Furthermore,  mammalian  nerves  can  remain  in  the  warm 
trypsin  solution  as  long  as  desired,  and  that  too  without 
agitation  of  the  mixture.  The  pieces  can  then  be  washed 
in  water,  freed  from  myeline  bodies,  spread  upon  appropri- 
ate slides,  and  the  fibers  teased  apart  in  the  ordinary  way. 
One  would  hardly  expect  to  find,  after  this  method  of  treat, 
ment  and  in  such  an  intermingled  mass  of  connective-tissue 
fibers,  any  nerve  fibers  showing  so  plainly  the  horny  sheaths 
and  the  spongy  network  of  neurokeratin  as  many  of  these 
do.  The  final  treatment  of  the  preparation  with  caustic 
soda  occasionally  causes  difficultv,  but  this  can  as  a  rule  be 
carried  on  so  easily  under  a  cover-glass  that  there  is  little 
danger  to  be  apprehended. 

There  remains  a  single  word  to  be  added  concerning 
the  peculiar  behavior  of  frog's  nerves  toward  pancreatic 
juice.  In  the  isolation  of  neurokeratin  from  such  nerves 
by  means  of  trypsin,  doubtless  many  have  obtained  unsatis- 
factory results,  since  in  this  case  the  connective  tissue  dis- 
appears and  the  nerve  fibers  fall  apart.  On  shaking  or  agi- 
tating such  a  preparation,  after  the  myeline  bodies  have 
been  removed,  the  greater  part  of  the  residue  from  the  tis- 
sue will  undoubtedly  be  broken  and  lost,  although  the 
splinters  of  neurolteratin  still  recognizable  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  characteristic  appearance  nor  fail  to  show 
their  insolubility  in  caustic  alkali._  This  difference  in  be- 
havior toward  trypsin  is,  however,  of  decided  advantage, 


for  it  facilitates  the  penetration  of  the  various  solvents  em- 
ployed, and  further  yields  the  nerve  fibers  isolated  in  a 
manner  fully  equal  to  the  result  obtained  by  gastric  diges- 
tion, but  with  the  added  advantage  of  their  being  far  less 
deformed,  since  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  connective 
tissue  by  trypsin  is  not  accompanied  by  the  swelling  and 
shortening  of  the  nerves  produced  by  a  pepsin-acid  mixture. 
The  thick  medullated  nerves  from  the  head  of  certain  fishes, 
such  as  the  barbel,  behave  in  a  similar  manner  toward  tryp- 
sin ;  they  likewise  yield  an  insoluble  neurokeratin  similar 
to  the  above,  but  in  more  delicate  forms  and  often  very 
beautifully  arranged.  We  were  somewhat  surprised,  how- 
ever, on  comparing  the  behavior  of  the  epidermal  cells  from 
the  skin  of  the  head  and  from  the  fins  of  the  barbel  with 
those  from  mammalian  epidermis  and  from  the  skin  shed 
by  frogs,  to  find  that  while  the  latter  withstood  the  most 
vigorous  and  long-continued  action  of  gastric  juice,  the  epi- 
dermal cells  from  the  fish  were  wholly  decomposed  bv  the 
same  treatment,  so  that  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found. 
Heidelberg  and  New  Haven,  1889. 
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J  SURGEON,   NEW  YORK  MATERNITY  HOSPITAL: 

VISITING    OBSTETRICIAN,    NEW   YORK    INFANT    A8TLUM,    ETC. 

Prior  to  the  year  1882  the  uterine  appendages  played 
but  a  minor  role  in  gynecology.  Displacements  of  the 
uterus,  inflammatory  affections  of  this  organ,  inflammation 
of  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue — these  were  the  topics  which  fur- 
nished chief  food  for  discussion  and  toward  the  relief  of 
which  the  gynaecologist  brought  the  pessary,  the  intra- 
uterine applicator,  the  tampon,  and  hot  douche  to  bear. 
Surgical  gynecology  interested  itself  mainly  in  the  removal 
of  ovarian  cystomata,  in  the  opening  of  what  were  termed 
pelvic  abscesses,  in  the  device  of  plastic  operations  on  the 
vaginal  walks,  in  the  repair  of  the  lacerated  cervix.  Proof 
of  these  assertions  is  afforded  by  the  most  cursory  survey 
of  gynecological  literature  prior  to  the  year  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  In  the  year  1882  reports  began  to  reach  this 
country  of  the  wonderful  operations  being  performed  in 
Birmingham,  England,  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  and  pilgrimages 
were  made  to  this  Mecca  to  learn  the  doctrines  and  to  wit- 
ness the  feats  of  this  nineteenth-century  Mohammed.  About 
this  time  that  honored  and  most  conservative  of  American 
gynecologists,  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  presented  speci- 
mens of  tubes  and  ovaries  obtained  from  Mr.  Tait  to  the 
New  York  Obstetrical  Society,  and  shortly  thereafter  iso- 
lated reports  of  laparotomies  for  the  removal  of  the  uterine 
appendages  began  to  appear  in  the  medical  press,  the  num- 
ber gradually  increasing  until  we  read  the  record  of  one 
hundred  and  over  in  the  practii'e  of  single  operators.  As 
if  by  magic,  the  pessary,  the  applicator,  the  tampon,  and 
the  hot  douche  vanished  into  the  background;  pelvic  ab- 
scess, aside  from  the  puerperal  state,  ceased  to  exist;  cellu- 


*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its 
eighty-fourth  annual  meeting. 
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litis  as  a  disease  factor  was  well-nigh  strangled,  pelvic  pa- 
thology was  revolutionized,  and  the  cry  became  salpingitis 
and  its  sequela,  peritonitis.  Whereas,  prior  to  1882,  per- 
sistent local  treatment  palliated — according  to  some,  cured 
— circum-uterine  inflammation,  the  teaching  after  this  date 
gained  ground  that  laparotomy,  followed  by  the  removal  of 
the  uterine  appendages,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  offered 
the  sole  hope  of  cure;  and  teaching  of  this  nature,  backed 
both  by  precept  and  example,  dominated,  with  here  and 
there  a  protest  against  it,  until  quite  recently  the  laparoto- 
my tide  shows  signs  of  arrest  in  face  of  the  questions:  "  Do 
ultimate  results  always  justify  the  laparotomy?"  If  not, 
"  In  what  class  of  cases  is  laparotomy  stringently  indi- 
cated ? "  To  the  first  of  these  questions  we  are  all  patiently 
awaiting  the  answer  from  those  who,  having  acquired  and 
being  deserving  of  the  title  "  laparotomist,"  can  alone  give 
it.  The  second  of  these  questions  it  is  my  aim  to  endeavor 
to  answer,  in  the  belief  that  the  time  is  more  than  ripe 
when  a  sharp  line  should  be  drawn  between  cases  which  can 
reasonably  hope  for  cure  or  palliation  only  through  lapa- 
rotomy, and  cases  where  honest,  persistent,  long-continued 
local  and  general  treatment  will  result  in  ample  palliation, 
if  not  in  a  restitutio  ad  integrum.  My  argument  may  fitly 
be  prefaced  by  the  statement  that  I  do  not  pose  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  laparotomy,  that  I  do  not  impugn  the  honesty  of 
purpose  of  those  who  have  figured  as  successful  operators 
during  the  past  few  years.  I  am  simply  convinced  that 
there  has  been  far  too  much  miscellaneous  operating,  and 
that  frequently  we  can  save  rather  than  mutilate.  Lest  any 
one  take  exception  to  this  strong  term  "mutilate,"  let  me 
define  it  as  applicable  to  those  instances,  quite  infrequent 
to-day,  fortunately,  where  "  slightly  cystic  ovaries,"  "  slight- 
ly thickened  tubes,"  and  "tubes  containing  a  little  cloudy 
serum  "  are  removed.  No  one  knows  the  full  influence  of 
the  tubes  and  ovaries  upon  woman  ;  and  in  the  light  of  data 
pointing  to  mania  following  laparotomy,  and  in  view  of  the 
reflex  nervous  disturbances  which  are  often  the  heirlooms 
of  women  operated  upon,  it  is  clear  that  it  may  be  prefera- 
ble not  to  remove  organs  which  are  apparently  slightly  dis- 
eased rather  than  by  removal  to  render  the  woman's  last 
condition  worse  than  her  first.  She  may  have  been  practi- 
cally unsexed  through  disease,  but  she  is  mutilated  if  extir- 
pation of  organs  apparently  diseased  fully  unsexes  her  and 
leads  her  to  the  border-land  of  insanity,  if  not  actually  over 
the  brink. 

In  weighing  the  indications  for  operation  in  case  of 
disease  of  the  uterine  appendages  we  can  gain  absolutely 
no  clew  from  a  careful  study  of  the  vast  statistical  materia) 
at  our  disposal.  Such  data  are  often  largely  compiled  from 
the  material  afforded  by  our  general  hospitals,  the  exigency 
of  whose  service  renders  it  impossible  to  keep  patients  long 
enough  to  determine  the  value  of  routine  methods  of  treat- 
ment in  any  given  case.  Extirpation  of  the  appendages  is, 
therefore,  often  resorted  to  by  the  hospital  surgeon  in  in- 
stances where  the  strong  probability  is,  were  the  patients 
from  his  private  clientele,  the  non-surgical  methods  would 
be  amply  tested  prior  to  advocacy  of  the  knife.  Under  this 
assumption  we  may  explain  the  fact  that,  whereas  certain 
gentlemen  have  advocated  and   performed  laparotomy  for 


what  they  terra  "  catarrhal  salpinx  "  and  "  cystic  ovarv,"  other 
equally  competent  and  conscientious  observers  maintain,  and 
can  substantiate  the  statement,  that  such  conditions  may 
usually  be  amply  palliated  by  the  routine  non-surgical  means. 
As  regards  statistics  derived  largely  from  private  practice, 
while  they  are  more  reliable  as  a  guide  toward  the  formu- 
lating of  exact  indications,  still  they  are  far  from  conclusive, 
owing  to  the  vague  manner  in  which  the  clinical  phenom- 
ena are  often  stated,  and  owing  also  to  the  frequently  hasty 
and  imperfect  description  of  the  specimens.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  recent  report  of  seventy-five  cases  of  abdominal 
section  by  Dr.  R.  Curtis  Miller,  of  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Scores  of  careful  observers  will  testify  to  the  fact 
that  in  many  of  the  cases  as  reported  by  this  gentleman 
more  conservative  measures  than  resort  to  the  knife  palliate 
the  symptoms  satisfactorily  to  the  patient.  To  select  at 
random,  in  one  case  the  ovaries  were  cystic,  the  patient's 
chief  symptom  being  dysmenorrhoea  and  pain  in  the  ovarian 
region.  In  another  case  the  ovaries  were  cystic  and  con- 
siderably enlarged,  the  tubes  being  in  a  catarrhal  condition  ; 
the  patient  always  suffered  from  more  or  less  dysmenor- 
rhoea and  leucorrhoea  and  from  constant  uneasiness  over  the 
ovarian  regions.  In  still  another  case  both  ovaries  were 
enlarged  and  cystic ;  the  patient  suffered  from  intense 
pain  in  the  back.  In  still  another  there  was  great  suffering 
from  dysmenorrhoea  and  the  ovaries  were  enlarged  and  very 
sensitive  to  the  touch.  Similar  instances  might  readily  be 
multiplied,  and  this  gentleman's  record  is  only  referred  to 
because  it  is  the  most  recent.  Obviously,  dysmenorrhoea 
and  pain  in  the  back  are  not  indications  for  extirpation  of 
the  appendages,  and  the  description  of  the  removed  appen- 
dages does  not  reveal  any  condition  not  amenable  to  pro- 
longed non-operative  treatment.  Of  course  the  fact  is  ap- 
parent that  none  of  these  specimens,  if  left  in  the  abdomen, 
would  in  the  slightest  have  endangered  life,  and,  although 
the  patients  all  recovered,  it  must  be  frankly  owned  that 
this  recovery  from  the  operation  was  purchased  at  the  risk 
of  life,  and  also  at  the  risk  of  not  being  ultimately  cured, 
for  there  are  patients  who,  notwithstanding  extirpation  of 
the  appendages,  are  not  bettered,  and  sometimes  are  even 
worse  off — a  glaring  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  our  ab- 
solute ignorance  of  the  sum  total  of  the  influence  which 
even  slightly  cystic  ovaries  may  exert  on  the  nervous  cen- 
ters of  the  woman.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  some  women  are 
better  off  with  such  ovaries  than  without  them,  and  it  is  a 
fact,  admitted  by  all  pathologists,  that  as  yet  the  boundary 
line  can  not  be  strictly  drawn  between  the  sound  and  the 
unsound  ovary. 

Statistical  data  being  fallible,  then,  as  a  guide  toward 
formulating  the  indications  for  laparotomy  for  the  removal 
of  the  appendages,  we  must  needs  place  reliance  on  symp- 
tomatology, both  the  rational  and  the  physical.  And  just 
here  the  diHiculty  arises  that  the  rational  history  is  exceed- 
inglv  variable.  We  have  all  examined  women  whose  com- 
plaints were  pitiable  in  the  extreme,  and  yet  liave  detect- 
ed but  slight  disease,  if  any,  of  the  sexual  organs.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  more  infrequently,  we  find  aggravated 
disease  associated  with  slight  symptoms.  In  the  one  ease 
the  neurotic  element,  as  it  is  convenient  to  term  it,  predomi- 
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nates  in  the  woman  ;  in  the  other  it  is,  as  it  were,  torpid. 
Again,  the  social  condition  and  the  occupation  of  the  pa- 
tient alter  the  symptomatology,  and  consequently  the  indi- 
cation to  be  drawn  therefrom.  These  facts  are  too  patent 
to  require  argument.  From  the  standpoint  assumed  in  this 
paper  the  chief  question  to  be  answered  clinically  before 
advocating  the  extirpation  of  these  appendages  is :  Are 
these  appendages  diseased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  patient 
risks,  possibly,  prolonged  invalidism,  possibly  life,  if  they 
be  not  removed  ?  I  do  not  take  the  argument  as  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  that  the  appendages  are  sufficiently 
diseased  to  render  them  useless.  No  man  can  say  in  the 
average  case  that  the  appendages  are  useless,  for  instances 
are  numerous  where  women  with  cystic  ovaries,  with  catar- 
rhal salpinx,  with  indurations  in  the  pelvic  vault,  with  ^ro6a- 
ble  pyosalpinx,  have,  after  non-operative  treatment,  con- 
ceived. If  our  past  experience  teaches  us  that  the  progress 
of  a  given  disease  is  toward  a  fatal  issue,  or,  if  not  so  far  as 
this,  at  least  incurable  by  non-operative  methods,  then  it  is 
irrational  to  withhold  the  knife,  even  though  there  be  a 
chance  of  the  knife  not  curing,  and  a  slight  chance  of  mania 
following  the  operation.  In  such  cases  the  average  patient 
will  be  willing  to  face  possible  future  ill,  for  if  she  refuses 
operation  she  can  not  look  forward  to  anything  else.  Given 
an  instance,  however,  where  my  leading  question  can  not 
be  answered  affirmatively,  and  then,  except  where  the  social 
condition  renders  it  utterly  impracticable  for  the  patient  to 
submit  to  protracted  routine  treatment,  laparotomy  is  not  at 
all  stringently  indicated.  Routine  measures  of  treatment — 
hot  douche,  the  gentle  tamponade,  counter-irritation,  gal- 
vanism, faradism,  regulation  of  the  bowels,  tonics,  absti- 
nence from  factors  which  directly  congest  the  pelvic  organs 
— these  measures  will  palliate  amply  the  symptoms,  even  if 
they  do  not  effect  an  anatomical  cure.  Such  has  been,  and 
is  still,  the  experience  of  the  writer,  and  his  experience,  he 
has  cause  to  know,  is  very  far  from  unique. 

While  ovarian  and  tubal  disease  are  often  associated, 
the  one  may  occur  without  the  other,  and  we  will  there- 
fore sketch  briefly  the  indications,  as  they  appear  to  the 
writer,  first,  in  case  of  the  ovary,  and  secondly,  in  case  of 
the  tube.  It  is  evident,  of  course,  that,  owing  to  the  useless- 
ness  of  one  of  these  appendages  without  the  other,  where 
the  indications  favor  the  removal  of  the  one,  nothing  can 
be  gained  by  leaving  the  other.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  define  strictly  the  boundary 
line  between  the  healthy  and  the  diseased  ovary.  If  the 
pathologist  can  not  do  this,  the  clinician,  obviously,  is  at  a 
still  greater  disadvantage.  Given  a  prolapsed,  markedly 
enlarged,  congested  ovary,  with  reflex  symptoms  clearly 
traceable  to  it,  on  what  grounds  can  we  base  our  decision 
in  favor  of  laparotomy?  The  case  is  not  complicated  by 
circum-uterine  inflammation.  The  therapeutic  aim  is  simply 
to  lessen  the  congestion  of  this  ovary,  to  maintain  it  in  a 
fairly  normal  position.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  it 
is  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  the  bearer  of  such  an 
ovary  need  not  be  laparotomized.  Resort  to  the  self-sug- 
gesting means  of  lessening  congestion  (inclusive  of  galvan- 
ism), followed  by  one  or  another  of  the  pessaries  devised  for 
maintaining  the  prolapsed  organ  at  a  slightly  higher  level 


in  the  pelvis,  will  effectively  relieve  the  patient  of  her 
symptoms,  even  though  restoration  of  the  ovary  to  its  nor- 
mal size  be  not  obtained.  This  is  a  simple  case,  however, 
but  it  leads  naturally  to  a  higher  grade  of  ovarian  disease — 
the  true  tumor  of  the  ovary — whether  cyst  or  solid  tumor. 
Given  an  instance  of  this  nature — that  is  to  say,  a  fluctuat- 
ing tumor  of  the  ovary  or  a  solid,  possibly  malignant  or 
dermoid  growth — and  the  indications  at  once  alter.  Careful 
observation  of  the  case,  where  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent, 
will  reveal  progressive  increase  in  the  size  of  the  tumor. 
Examination  under  an  anfesthetic,  in  obscure  cases,  will  tell 
the  trained  diagnostician  that  he  is  dealing  with  something 
more  than  simple  hyper^emia  of  the  ovary,  and  will,  if  the 
tumor  is  a  cyst,  reveal  the  fairly  uniform  fluctuation  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  tumors  containing  fluid.  If  the 
tumor  is  accompanied  by  much  pain,  the  inference  that  the 
case  is  one  of  dermoid  or  of  a  malignant  nature  will  be  war- 
rantable. If  circum-uterine  exudation  complicates,  then 
abscess  of  the  ovary  or  associated  tubal  disease  will  suggest 
itself.  In  instances  like  these  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  The  tendency  of  such 
growths  is  toward  increase  in  size.  The  larger  the  tumor 
the  greater  the  difficulty  of  an  operation.  Given,  then,  an 
established  diagnosis  of  ovarian  cyst,  or  dermoid,  or  fibroid, 
or  abscess  of  the  ovary,  or  malignant  disease,  and  speedy  ex- 
tirpation is  the  justifiable  rule  of  practice.  As  regards  what 
has  been  termed  cirrhosis  of  the  ovary — where  the  ovaries 
are  small  and  indurated,  and  the  symptoms  are  hystero- 
neurotic — the  belief  of  the  writer  is  that,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems  are  at 
fault  fully  as  much  if  not  more  than  the  ovaries,  and  that, 
therefore,  extirpation  of  these  organs  is  not  indicated  except 
as  a  dernier  ressort,  and  then  empirically  and  tentatively. 

To  pass  now  to  the  tubes,  the  question  propounded  is 
much  more  difficult  to  answer.  Rarely  do  we  find  uncom- 
plicated disease  of  these  organs.  Very  frequently  an  asso- 
ciated factor  is  circum-uterine  exudation,  which  necessarily 
interferes  with  careful  examination,  and  therefore  with  exact 
diagnosis.  Fortunately,  however,  the  setiological  factors  of 
tubal  disease  are  fairly  well  established,  and  these  factors, 
carefully  weighed  with  the  symptomatology,  will  not  infre. 
quently  assist  us  in  laying  down  the  indications  in  a  given 
case. 

Clinically,  we  may  ordinarily  distinguish  the  following 
diseases  of  the  tube:  Catarrhal  salpingitis,  hydrosalpingitis, 
and  pyosalpingitis.  The  further  varieties,  mentioned  in  par- 
ticular by  German  writers,  must,  as  a  rule,  be  considered, 
from  a  clinical  standpoint,  theoretical. 

Simple  catarrh  of  the  tubes,  uncomplicated,  as  usually 
it  is,  by  circum-uterine  exudation,  rarely,  if  ever,  demands 
laparotomy.  Cure  of  the  aftection  may  not  be  obtained 
through  resort  to  non-operative  measures,  but  the  symptoms 
may  be  amply  palliated  without  the  knife,  which  may  not 
cure  and  which  does  risk  a  life  not  at  all  endangered  by  the 
existing  disease.  We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  cure 
catarrhal  affections  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  no  won- 
der, therefore,  if  we  can  not  speak  of  cure  in  case  of  catarrh 
of  the  tubes,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  is  inaccessible 
to  direct  therapeusis.     But  if  we  can  effect  a  symptomatic 
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cure  of  at)  affection  which  as  regards  life  is  benign,  what 
riglit  liavc  we  to  subject  our  patient  to  an  operation  which 
lias  a  mortality  percentage  and  which  at  best  onl}'  adds  an 
anatomical  cure  to  the  symptomatic?  It  is  further  to  be 
remembered,  especially  in  connection  with  these  cases,  that 
tlie  necessary  traumatism  accompanying  every  laparotomy 
may  lead  to  circum-uterine  exudation,  to  adhesions  so  called, 
and  this  may  eventually  prove  a  greater  source  of  discom- 
fort to  the  patient  than  the  catarrhal  tubes  were.  An  argu- 
ment which  may  here  be  advanced  is  that  the  catarrhal  form 
of  salpingitis  often  merges  into  the  purulent,  and  that  to 
avoid  this  untoward  event  it  is  wiser  to  remove  the  catarrhal 
tubes.  The  reply  is,  that  in  these  instances,  especially  if 
the  woman  is  young  and  married,  she  will  be  willing  to  tate 
her  chances  if  the  factors  are  fairly  outlined  to  her ;  and, 
again,  the  justification  of  a  major  operation  should  rest  on 
stronger  grounds  than  a  remote  possibility.  Serous  pleu- 
risy sometimes  merges  into  empyema,  and  yet  it  is  not  a 
sound  rule  of  practice  to  open  the  pleural  sac  to  cure  the 
former. 

The  condition  just  spoken  of  is,  however,  infrequent 
compared  to  that  of  hydrosalpinx  and  pyosalpinx.  In  case 
of  pure  hydrosalpinx  we  are  not  dealing  with  simple  conges- 
tion associated  with  slight  enlargement  of  the  tube.  We 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  true  tumor — that  is  to  say, 
there  is  distinct  enlargement  of  the  tube  from  an  accumu- 
lation in  its  interior  of  fluid  other  than  pus.  Here,  if  the 
disease  is  uncomplicated  by  circum-uterine  exudation,  the 
indication  for  extirpation  may  be  readily  formulated  as  the 
result  of  local  treatment.  If  such  treatment  proves  that  the 
accumulated  fluid  can  drain  into  the  uterus,  then  there  is  no 
immediate  call  for  laparotomy  ;  indeed,  the  operation  may 
never  be  demanded.  Symptomatic  cure  may  be  attained 
without  the  knife,  and  this  will  satisfy  the  patient  and  ought 
to  satisfy  her  attendant.  If,  however,  the  result  of  local 
treatment  is  not  diminution  in  size  of  the  enlarged  tube,  then, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  distending  tube  may  rupture  and 
the  case  become  aggravated  from  the  resulting  circum-uterine 
exudation,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  the  fluid  in 
the  tube  may  become  purulent,  the  indication  is  in  favor  of 
removal — that  is  to  say,  the  future  risk  warrants  present  risk. 
Perhaps,  instead  of  extirpation,  the  future  may  set  its  seal 
of  approval  on  the  opinion  held  by  Polk,  among  others,  that 
aspiration  and  drainage  per  abdominem  is  preferable  to  total 
extirpation.  Whatever  the  case,  operation  is  here  indicated, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  by  way  of  the  abdomen, 
until  the  advocates  of  galvano-punctnro  jyer  vaginam  have 
amply  proved  by  their  work  the  validity  of  their  statements. 

To  pass  now  to  pyosalpinx.  The  diagnosis  once  abso- 
lutely established  and  the  indication  is  extirpation.  If  the 
symptoms  are  not  very  aggravated,  if  the  tumor,  as  deter- 
mined under  anaesthesia,  is  not  large,  if  drainage  into  the 
uterus  is  evident,  then  palliation,  perhaps  symptomatic  cure 
for  years,  is  possible.  In  the  experience  of  the  writer, 
however,  the  tendency  of  this  disease  is  from  bad  to  worse, 
notwithstanding  prolonged  and  rational  local  and  general 
treatment.  Kventually  operation  is  indicated  by  the  very 
urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  then  the  nervous  centers, 
weakened  as  the  result  of  prolonged  invalidism,  are  often 


powerless  to  withstand  shock.  The  diagnosis  of  pyosal- 
pinx must,  however,  be  clearly  established,  and  this  usually 
calls  for  most  acute  diagnostic  acumen.  The  circum-uterine 
exudation  accompanying  pyosalpinx  masks  the  condition  of 
the  tubes  ;  therefore  exauaination  under  anaesthesia  is  requi- 
site to  establish  a  diagnosis,  as  well  as  such  local  treat- 
ment as  will  cause  the  absorption  of  the  major  part  of  the 
exudation,  and  thus  enable  us  to  palpate  the  tubes.  The 
thermometer,  in  obscure  cases,  will  assist  in  diagnosis.  Pus 
within  the  body  necessitates  hectic  fever.  A  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  past  history  of  the  patient  is  a  further  aid 
in  diagnosis.  Gonorrhoea,  septic  infection  after  miscarriage 
or  labor,  neglected  or  badly  managed  miscarriage,  sounding 
of  the  uterus,  injudicious  intra-uterine  applications,  the 
intra-uterine  stem  pessary,  the  apparatus  devised  for  inser- 
tion into  the  cervix  for  the  cure  of  sterility — data  of  this 
nature  in  the  past  history  of  the  patient,  associated  with 
hectic  fever  and,  on  local  examination,  the  evidence  of  dis- 
tended tube,  of  fixation  of  the  uterus,  etc.,  form  the  ensem- 
ble which  justifies  the  diagnosis  of  pyosalpinx  and  a  radical 
operation.  This  operation  may  not  cure  the  patient.  She 
may  for  years  be  hystero-neurotic ;  she  may  develop  mania, 
but  the  radical  operation,  if  she  survives  it,  offers  her  a  hope 
of  cure  not  otherwise  obtainable,  and  it  removes  at  once 
the  chance  of  death  from  what  was  formerly  called  idio- 
pathic peritonitis.  A  frank  statement  of  the  probabilities 
will,  in  case  of  pyosalpinx,  ordinarily  cause  the  patient  to 
demand  the  operation. 

The  indications,  as  very  imperfectly  outlined  here,  if 
accepted  and  stringently  insisted  upon,  will  place  laparoto- 
my for  the  removal  of  the  diseased  appendages  in  a  more 
favorable  light  than  it  rests  in  to-day. 
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Among  the  diseases  that  people  believe  must  be  en- 
dured, acute  colds  stand  in  the  foremost  rank.  It  is  under- 
.stood  that  no  ill  effects  follow  their  neglect,  and  no  reme- 
dies give  relief  from  their  discomfort.  It  is  equally  true 
that  the  older  materia  medica  brings  to  us  but  little  hope 
of  success  outside  of  well-known  household  remedies.  But 
now  that  the  structures  and  functions  of  the  nasal  passages 
are  so  well  known,  and  the  therapeutics  of  some  of  the 
newer  drugs  so  clearly  demonstrated,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
such  neglect.  To  neglect  a  cold  is  to  give  an  invitation  to 
both  annoying  and  serious  affections,  while  to  ask  for  re- 
lief is  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  exposed  situation  of  the 
raucous  lining  of  the  upper  air  passages  to  fully  appreciate 
the  constantly  recurring  danger  of  exciting  inflammatory 
changes.  Let  this  membrane  once  become  the  seat  of  such 
changes,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  susceptible  to  ex- 
citing causes,  until  the  most  tiivial  exposures  aie  sufficient 
to  arouse  old  troubles.     Kesolution  after  each  fresh  attack 
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is  less  and  less  complete,  until  finally  there  is  developed  a 
chronic  catarih. 

As  colds  increase  in  frequency,  so  are  they  likely  to  in- 
crease in  gravity.  The  iDflammatory  process  extends 
farther  down  the  continuous  raucous  lining  of  the  air  pas- 
sages, until  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  and  even 
the  deep  lung  structures  may  become  involved. 

So  eminent  an  author  as  Boswoi tli  says :  "  The  question 
is  often  put  to  the  physician  whether  a  catarrh  will  lead  to 
the  eventual  development  of  lung  disorders  ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  answer  should  be.  It  may  and  it  often  does." 
He  also  states  that  this  may  occur  not  simply  as  a  result  of 
the  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process,  as  indicated 
above,  but  that  the  presence  of  the  catarrhal  inflammation 
is  a  prominent  factor  in  inducing  some  of  the  graver  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  acute  inflammations  of 
the  nasal  passages  should  receive  prompt  attention. 
Viewed  as  a  prophylactic,  the  nose  has  at  least  three  im- 
portant functions  to  perform  :  To  warm,  to  moisten,  and  to 
filter  the  inspired  air.  Many  experiments  have  been  made 
to  prove  the  first  of  these  functions.  Aschenbraudt,  of 
Wiirzburg,  and  Greville  have  shown  that  if  the  inspired  air 
enters  one  nostril  at  from  46'4°  to  53'6°  F.,  it  will  pass  out 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  nose,  without  having  entered  the 
lungs,  at  the  uniform  temperature  of  86°  F.  Although 
these  figures  must  represent  the  fullest  capacity  of  the 
warming  power  of  the  nose,  yet  all  writers  agree  that  to 
warm  the  air  is  no  mean  part  of  the  physiology  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane.  Kayser  corroborated  the  results  of 
Aschenbraudt,  and  showed,  in  addition,  that  when  cold  air 
is  inspired  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  blood  supply  to 
the  turbinated  bodies,  thus  greatly  increasing  their  heating 
power. 

A  study  of  the  oral  cavity  shows  that  its  straight  and 
large  opening  affords  but  little  opportunity  for  the  inspired 
air  to  come  in  close  contact  with  its  warm  lining — certainly 
but  very  little  as  compared  with  the  smaller  and  tortuous 
passages  above.  Recent  observations  of  Bloch  show  that 
in  oral  breathing  the  air  is  warmed  very  little,  if  any.  It  is 
evident  that  if  air  of  a  low  temperature  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  lower  respiratory  passages,  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses may  be  induced^— indeed,  would  be  likely  to  be  in- 
duced. 

Physiologists  state  that  at  least  a  pint  of  serum  is 
poured  out  by  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  nose  each  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  inspired  air,  passing  over  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  takes  up  this  moisture  and  enters  the  bronchi  in 
a  state  of  saturation  ;  therefore  it  will  not  take  any  moist- 
ure from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bronchi.  But  the  dry 
throat,  following  so  soon  after  oral  respiration,  proves  that 
in  the  mouth  there  is  no  provision  for  supplying  sufficient 
moisture.  The  membranes  soon  become  dry,  and  the  air 
passes  to  the  lungs,  taking  moisture  from  the  bronchial 
raucous  membrane.  Deprived  of  its  normal  watery  con- 
stituents, the  normal  mucus  of  the  bronchi  becomes  thick 
and  a  source  of  irritation. 

As  a  filtering  agent,  the  nose  not  only  protects  the  parts 
below  from  the  irritating  qualities  of  particles  of  matter,  as 


found  in  dust  and  smoke,  but  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
mischievous  power  of  germs  it  must  also  act  as  a  germ- 
filter.  The  tortuous  structures  over  which  the  air  must  pass 
on  its  way  through  the  nose  make  it  altogether  probable 
that  all  parts  of  the  current  of  inspired  air  come  in  imrae- 
diate  contact  with  the  nasal  raucous  membrane.  It  must 
follow  that  vast  numbers  of  germs  will  adhere  to  this  mem- 
brane. These  germs  may  be  those  ever  present  in  all  in- 
spired air,  or  those  that  may  give  rise  to  the  gravest  forms 
of  disease. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  nasal  membrane  ?  A 
highly  vascular  structure,  crowded  with  mucous  glands  and 
held  to  the  parts  beneath  by  connective  tissue. 

To  understand  the  full  force  of  this  answer,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recall  the  observations  of  Metschnikoff  on  the  power 
of  certain  araceboid  cells  of  the  body.  In  his  address  before 
the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  reviewing  the  work  of 
Metschnikoff  and  others,  Osier  shows  how  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  there  are  certain  cells  in  the  body — as  the  white 
blood-corpuscles,  mucous  corpuscles,  both  free  and  fixed 
connective-tissue  cells — that  have  the  power  of  taking  with- 
in them,  by  means  of  their  amcsboid  movements,  certain 
germs.  They  have  the  power,  also,  of  destroying  or  digest- 
ing these  germs. 

In  the  nasal  passages  are  just  those  conditions  necessary 
for  one  of  the  best  battle-grounds  so  vividly  described  by 
Osier  and  others.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  the  narrow  en- 
trance, the  gateway,  to  a  great  field  beyond.  The  air  enters, 
loaded  with  the  necessary  and  also  with  the  useless  and  in- 
jurious. On  the  other  hand,  notice  how  Xature  has  pro- 
vided for  the  defense  of  this  point  of  attack :  a  tortuous 
passage,  so  that  the  current  of  air  can  not  pass  below  with- 
out first  touching  its  warm  and  moist  lining.  In  this  lining 
are  the  ever-watchful  defenders  of  Metschnikoff,  congre- 
gated here  "  to  utterly  destroy  the  army  of  invading  germs." 
Here,  then,  is  continuously  waged  one  of  the  great  battles 
of  modern  biology. 

Dr.  Roughton,  of  London,  has  called  attention  to  this 
"  screening  action  "  of  the  nose.  He  believes  that  it  greatly 
diminishes  the  prevalence  of  phthisis.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
we  are  justified  in  accepting  the  new  nomenclature,  and 
hereafter  speak  of  the  nose  as  the  "  modern  I'asteur  filter." 
But  this  germ-filter  can  be  easily  converted  into  a  germ- 
producer.  A  layer  of  dry  or  thick  mucus  forms  a  complete 
barrier  between  the  friendly  phagocytes  and  the  invading 
enemy. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  following  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  : 

1.  The  nose  should  be  kept  clean. 

2.  All  obstructions  to  nasal  respiration  should  be  re- 
moved. 

3.  Mouth-breathers  invite  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
lungs. 

4.  Mouth-breathers  are  more  likely  to  have  certain 
of  the  diseases  caused  by  the  entrance  of  germs  in  the 
body. 

If  the  nose  plays  so  important  a  part,  how  can  it  be  kept 
in  a  healthy  condition  ?  By  promptly  treating  acute  at- 
tacks.    If  the  patient  can  be  seen  in  the  early  stage,  he 
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should  have  at  once  a  hot  foot-bath  and  a  bowl  of  hot 
lemonade.  He  should  then  be  placed  in  bed  and  covered 
with  blankets  until  copious  perspiration  is  produced.  If 
seen  at  a  little  later  stage,  and  the  fever  seems  excessive  and 
the  whole  system  affected,  then  there  are  two  marked  reme- 
dies at  our  command — aconite  and  belladonna.  The  tinct- 
ure of  aconite  is  best  given  in  small  doses,  half  a  drop 
once  every  half-hour  for  a  few  hours,  until  its  physiological 
action  is  apparent.  If  the  discharge  from  the  nose  be  thin 
or  if  the  throat  be  involved,  then  small  and  frequently  re- 
peated doses  of  the  tincture  of  belladonna  will  give  marked 
relief.  A  brisk  cathartic  is  often  indicated  and  generally 
very  desirable. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  attack  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane is  likely  to  be  dry  and  swollen,  giving  the  sensation 
of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  causing  sneezing  and  a 
sense  of  fullness.  In  this  early  stage  the  abortive  treat- 
ment, already  alluded  to,  can  be  relied  upon,  if  local  treat- 
ment be  combined  with  it.  Cocaine  and  antipyrine  are 
almost  specifics  for  this  trouble.  They  can  be  used  as  a 
spray  in  the  strength  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  former  with 
four  per  cent,  of  the  latter.     Thus  : 

IJ    Cocaine  hydrochloride gr.  ivss. ; 

Antipyrine gr.  xviij ; 

Sodium  bicarbonate gr.  v  ; 

Water 3  j. 

M.     Sig. :  Nasal  spray. 

This  should  be  sprayed  thoroughly  into  the  nares.  The 
swollen  membranes  soon  retract,  and  nasal  respiration  is 
free  and  easy.  The  spray  should  be  repeated  as  often  as 
the  nares  become  occluded.  If  any  nasal  symptoms  remain 
after  the  first  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  it  is  better  to 
substitute  a  spray  with  an  oil  for  its  base.     Thus  : 

I^    Cocain.  hydrochlorid gr.  ix  ; 

Aqufe 3  ss. ; 

Ft.  solutio  et  adde 

Olei  petrolei .    r  j ; 

Olei  eucalypti gtt.  vj ; 

Olei  gaultheriae gtt.  iij. 

M.    Sig. :  Nasal  spray.    Shake  thoroughly  before  using. 
This  spray  can   be   used  morning  and  night  for  a  few 
days  only,  or  until   the  acute  catarrhal  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared. 

As  atomizers  cost  money,  and  as  they  can  not  be  carried 
about  readily,  a  powdef  may  be  substituted  for  both  the 
above.     Thus: 

IJ    Sodii  bicarb ff'"-  ij  i 

Magnesia!  carb.  (levis) gr.  iij ; 


Menthol, 


gr- j; 


Cocain.  hydrochlorid gr. 

Sacch.  laotis 3  jss. 

M.     Sig. :  Use  as  snuflF. 

The  most  marked  relief  will  follow  ihu  use  of  this  pow- 
der, and  a  few  applications  will  do  much  to  abort  the  catar- 
rhal attack.  Its  effects  are  immediate,  highly  agreeable  to 
the  patient,  and  continuous  for  a  number  of  hours. 

In  the  case  of  young  children,  where  a  powder  or  spray 
can  not  be  used  to  advantage,  an  ointment  can  be  substi- 
tuted.    Thus  : 


IJ   Cocaine  hydrochloride g'-  i"  ; 

Anhvdrated  lard,  /  -.    - 

•'  - aa    r  ss. 

Vaseline,  ' 

M.     Sig. :  Ointment  for  the  nose. 

A  small  amount  of  this  can  be  placed  on  the  end  of  a 
feather  and  inserted  into  the  nose. 

A  word  concerning  any  objection  that  may  be  urged  as 
to  the  use  of  cocaine  in  this  manner.  1.  The  amount  pre- 
scribed in  each  case  is  small ;  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
powder.  The  prescription  given  above  will  last  a  patient 
for  days — in  fact,  his  acute  catarrh  will  disappear  before  all 
the  powder  is  used.  2.  Neither  the  sprays  nor  the  powder 
should  be  continued  after  the  first  few  days  of  the  attack. 
3.  They  should  not  be  prescribed  for  chronic  catarrhal  af- 
fections ;  for  while  it  is  true  they  give  great  relief  in  chronic 
hypertrophic  conditions,  yet  the  relief  is  but  temporary,  and 
their  constant  use  may  give  most  undesirable  effects.  4. 
The  physician  should  dispense  his  own  powder,  giving  not 
over  a  drachm  to  each  patient.  If  possible,  he  should  dis- 
pense the  sprays  as  well.  By  so  doing  he  will  retain  the 
power  to  prevent  any  overuse  or  misuse  of  the  drug. 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE 
PREVAILING   EPIDEMIC   OF  INFLUENZA. 

By   GEORGE   H.   PENROSE,   M.  D., 

RESIDENT  SURGEON   U.   S.   SOLDIERS'  HOME,   WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

The  prevailing  epidemic  which  has  so  recently  swept 
down  upon  our  country,  and  is  still  raging,  can  not  help 
but  interest  the  profession,  and  any  means  at  our  command 
to  decrease  the  sufferings  of  our  patients  will  be  grasped 
with  pleasure. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  nearly  two  hun- 
dred cases  among  the  old  soldiers  at  this  Home,  and  have 
seen  the  disease  in  its  many  phases.  As  a  rule,  the  symp- 
toms varied  but  little  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
Here  the  catarrhal  symptoms  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
were  most  frequently  absent. 

Usually  the  first  symptoms  noticed  were  a  general  ma- 
laise, with  very  severe  pains  in  tli.e  back  and  in  the  calf  of 
one  or  both  legs,  and  severe  headache  located  between  the 
eyes  and  in  the  eyeballs.  The  tongue  was  coated  with  a 
thick,  brown  deposit,  the  edges  red  and  dry.  The  bowels 
were  invariably  constipated.  These  symptoms  were  soon 
followed  by  a  chill,  sometimes  a  rigor,  and  an  elevation  of 
temperature,  rarely  above  103°  F.,  the  pulse  ranging  from 
100  to  105,  the  respirations  but  little  altered. 

In  the  uncomplicated  cases  gradual  defervescence  oc- 
curred in  forty-eight  hours,  but  in  the  cases  where  the  dis- 
ease ran  into,  or  was  complicated  by,  bronchitis,  the  tem- 
perature ranged  about  102°  F.  from  three  to  five  days. 

As  the  first  symptoms  declined,  invariably  the  bronchial 
symptoms  appeared,  there  being  a  profuse  catarrh  of  the 
larger  bronchi  at  times,  but  rarely  pulmonary  oedema;  with 
the  first  bronchial  symptoms  tlie  patients  would  complain 
of  extreme  chilliness  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thighs, 
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while  the  posterior  surface  would  be  uncomfortably  warm. 
So  frequently  was  this  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms 
that  in  all  the  cases  studied  it  was  absent  in  but  three.  The 
prostration  which  followed  in  every  case  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  other  symptoms.  Occasion- 
ally there  occurred  a  mild  form  of  pharyngitis,  but  in  no 
case  was  amygdalitis  or  intestinal  catarrh  present. 

The  most  prominent  symptom  of  the  epidemic  here 
appeared  to  be  the  bronchial  catarrh,  which  in  95  per  cent. 
of  the  cases  was  present,  four  of  these  cases  presenting 
well-marked  capillary  bronchitis.  The  physical  signs  were, 
as  a  rule,  those  of  an  ordinary  bronchial  catarrh  with  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  and  size  of  the  mucous  rales. 

In  every  case  there  was  marked  anorexia,  which  persisted 
far  into  the  period  of  convalescence.  The  duration  of  the 
disease  was  generally  two  weeks,  but  it  took,  of  course,  a 
longer  time  in  cases  of  severe  bronchial  trouble. 

Regarding  treatment,  if  the  case  was  seen  at  its  earliest 
stage,  a  warm  foot  bath  of  mustard  with  hot  drinks  was 
ordered,  followed  by  one-twelfth  grain  doses  of  calomel, 
combined  with  two  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  every 
hour  till  the  bowels  had  been  thoroughly  moved. 

In  a  number  of  cases  this  arrested  the  disease  and  no 
further  treatment  was  necessary,  save  a  few  tonic  doses  of 
quinine.  But  the  vast  majority  of  cases  were  not  seen  till 
the  first  stage  had  passed  and  the  harsh  metallic  cough,  with 
yellowish  expectoration  and  pain  in  the  back,  legs,  and 
head,  had  made  considerable  progress ;  here  the  doses  of  the 
mild  chloride  and  soda  were  increased. 

For  the  severe  pains  and  elevation  of  temperature,  I 
found  phenacetin  and  antipyrine  acted  most  pleasantly, 
often  so  quieting  the  patient  that  he  would  pass  into  a  quiet 
sleep,  and  awaken  refreshed  and  free  from  pain  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period. 

As  the  stage  of  bronchial  catarrh  progressed,  expecto- 
rants were  administered  adapted  to  meet  the  different 
stages,  the  oil-silk  jacket  being  frequently  employed  at 
an  early  stage,  and,  I  think,  thus  adding  much  to  prevent 
the  subsequent  pneumonia  which  has  occurred  in  so  many 
of  the  reported  cases,  but  which  occurred  in  but  one  case  at 
this  Homo. 

In  many  cases  marked  insomnia  was  present;  here  both 
the  bromides  and  sulphonal  were  used,  with  the  preference 
for  sulphonal ;  it  was  administered  in  from  ten  to  fifteen 
grain  doses,  and  procured  from  six  to  nine  hours'  quiet  rest. 
Often,  however,  the  phenacetin  produced  the  necessary 
quiet,  and  no  further  sedative  was  necessary. 

Recognizing  the  decided  adynamic  character  of  the  dis- 
ease, tonics  and  stimulants  were  early  administered,  and  in 
not  a  few  cases  long  conliuued.  As  the  disease  drew  to  a 
close  the  lungs  cleared  and  the  pains  abated;  then  the  sul- 
phonal played  its  most  important  role,  as  the  patients  were 
almost  invariably  troubled  with  insomnia.  At  no  time  were 
the  slightest  unpleasant  symptoms  noted  from  its  use,  al- 
though it  was  administered  in  several  cases  of  severe  cardiac 
trouble. 

Concerning  the  advent  of  the  disease  at  this  Home,  no 
explanation  can  be  given  ;  the  first  appearance  of  it  was  in 
one  or  two  cases  far  removed   from  the  barracks,  but  upon 


the  day  following  these  cases  some  twenty  or  thirty  men 
reported  at  sick-call,  all  suffering  with  nearly  the  same  stage 
of  the  disease. 


PRIMARY  CHANCRE  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 
By   F.  W.   MARLOW,   M.  D.,   M.  R.  0.  S., 

PROFESSOR  OF   OPHTHALMOLOGY   IN  THE   MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
TJNIVERSITT  OF  SYRACUSE,   N.  Y.,   ETC. 

The  following  case  is  thought  worthy  of  record  on  ac- 
count of  its  rarity  and  the  perhaps  somewhat  unusual  char- 
acter of  the  source  of  infection.  A  fair  number  of  oases  of 
Hunterian  chancre  of  the  lid  margin  have  been  reported,  but 
very  few  in  which  the  sore  has  been  situated  on  more  remote 
portions  of  the  conjunctiva.  Nettleship  has  reported  two 
cases,  one  of  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see,  and 
Wherry  and  Adams  each  one,  in  which  the  chancre  was 
situated  on  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  near  the  posterior  mar- 
gin of  the  tarsal  cartilage  of  the  upper  lid.  Beyond  these  I 
am  aware  of  no  reported  cases. 

Mrs.  G.,  aged  forty-nine,  a  widow,  seen  for  the  first  time  on 
August  24,  1886.  At  that  date  the  left  upper  lid  had  been  in- 
flamed and  swollen  about  one  week  ;  there  had  been  sufHcient 
pain  to  disturb  rest,  and  some  discharge.  I  found  the  hd  much 
swollen,  especially  at  the  inner  end,  where  a  deep  circumscribed 
induration  could  be  felt.  The  upper  lid  overlapped  the  lower 
and  could  not  be  everted.  By  lifting  it  sliglitly  away  from  the 
eye  the  presence  of  chemosis  was  made  out,  and  also  the  fact 
that  the  cornea  and  iris  were  normal  in  appearance.  There  was 
some  flaky  discharge.  Lead  lotion  and  hot  fomentations  were 
ordered. 

August  36th. — No  better;  pre-auricular  gland  enlarged.  The 
possibility  of  its  being  a  case  of  primary  chancre  was  enter- 
tained. No  ulceration  could  be  made  out,  however,  on  the  con- 
junctiva as  far  as  it  could  be  exposed.  The  family  physician 
knew  of  no  possible  source  of  infection. 

I  was  called  to  see  her  again  about  ten  days  later.  No  im- 
provement had  taken  place  in  the  interval.  Ulceration  had  now 
extended  to  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  near  the  inner  canthus,  and 
a  ragged  ulcer  could  be  seen  on  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  by 
partial  eversion  of  the  lid.  There  was  considerable  pain  ;  tlie 
pre-auricular  gland  was  larger,  and  the  glands  under  the  left  side 
of  the  jaw  were  swollen  to  the  size  of  a  small  orange.  The 
fauces  were  congested  but  no  ulceration  was  seen.  There  was 
one  donbtful  spot  on  the  nose  but  no  general  eruption. 

The  diagnosis  of  primary  chancre  was  made,  and  confirmed 
before  we  left  the  house  by  finding  that  the  patient's  daughter 
was  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  the  subject  of  typical 
and  severe  inherited  syphilis.  It  was  small  in  size,  wizen-faced, 
and  covered  from  head  to  foot  and  down  to  its  finger  tips  with 
papulo-squamous  copper-colored  eruption.  The  grandmother 
(the  patient)  had  been  taking  almost  entire  charge  of  the  child. 
It  seemed  most  probable  that  infection  had  been  produced  by 
the  fingers  of  the  child  coming  into  contact  with  the  eye  of  the 
patient,  although  we  could  obtain  no  history  of  this  fact. 

Rapid  improvement  took  place  under  the  local  application 
and  internal  administration  of  mercury. 

The  exact  site  of  this  chancre  could  not  be  determined,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  its  starting  point  was  in  the  retro-tarsal 
fold,  rather  than  entirely  upon  the  palpebral  conjunctiva ;  for 
this  position  would  better  explain  the  chemosis  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  everting  the  lid.  In  the  late  stage,  however,  ulcera- 
tion spread  along  the  palpebral  surface  to  the  margin  of  the  lid. 
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WHAT  THE   OBSTETRICIAN   OWES   THE   BABY. 
Tnis  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  read 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  the  Post-graduate 
Medical  School  and    Hospital.     The  obstetrical   forceps  as  a 
cause  of  idiocy  and   epilepsy  received  careful   attention,  and 
observations  were  cited  to  show  that  lines  of  cortical  degenera- 
tion often  corresponded  exactly  to  regions  where  great  press- 
ure had  been  exercised  with  this  instrument.     The  considera- 
tion of  these  facts  led  Dr.  Andrew  F.  Currier  to  suggest  a  plan 
by  which  meddlesome  midwifery  might  be  robbed  of  some  of 
its  terrors — to  make  a  special  examination  in  operative  mid- 
wifery  a   legal   necessity    before    any   practitioner,    however 
skillful  otherwise,  should  be  allowed  by  the  law  to  assist  at 
instrumental  delivery.     The  speaker  cited  a  tragic  instance, 
coming   within    his'   knowledge,   where    an    obstetrician  had 
brought  away  a  portion  of  the  uterus  with  the  forceps  and  re- 
mained ignorant  of  the  fact  that  any  damage  had  been  done. 
The  grave  covered  up  the  doctor's  mistake.     Whether  he  had 
thrown  away  his  forceps  or  not,  was  not  stated.     Dr.  Currier 
spoke  eloquently  in  behalf  of  hapless  infancy,  and  offered  np 
his  experience,  observation,  and  thought  upon  the  recorded 
facts  of  others  in  the  cause  of  the  weakest  and  most  helpless 
of  human  beings — the  baby.     To  avoid  septic  infection  through 
the  open  wound  in  the  umbilical  cord,  he  suggested  a  plaster- 
of-Paris  dressing.     Electricity  as  a  means  of  resuscitating  as- 
phyxiated infants  was  advocated  by  Dr.  Jacobi — a  method  of 
procedure  requiring,  of   course,   sufficient  discrimination  and 
care,  but  safe  when  these  factors  enter  into  it.     In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  idiotic  children — usually  first-born  and  boys — a  his- 
tory of  asphyxia  at  birth  could  be  obtained.     The  reader  of  the 
paper  mentioned  the  sad  fact  that  the  earnest  physician,  who 
spent  any  amount  of  time  endeavoring  to  resuscitate  an  as- 
phyxiated infant,  too  often  as  his  reward  found  that  he  had 
given  to  the  family  a  hopeless  idiot  or  an  epileptic,  and  thus 
unintentionally  increased  the  suffering  of  this  overburdened 
world.     This  led  some  of  Dr.  Jacobi's  listeners,  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  good  citizenship,  to  speculate  upon  the  duty  of  the 
obstetrician   to  the   asphyxiated   baby.     Dr.  H.  J.  Garrigucs 
thought  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping  the  new-born 
child  warm.     It  needed  very  little  air,  but  warmth  was  im- 
|iorativo.     The  care  of  the  eyes  was  also  ably  discussed,  and  it 
was  stated  that  half  of  all  the  cases  of  blindness  were  directly 
or  remotely  due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum.     In  answer  to  a 
<lue8tion.  Dr.  Jacobi  said  that  the  infant  should  be  fed  when- 
ever necessary,  regardless  of  the  number  of  hours  it  had  been 
in  the  world.     Some  women  had  milk  before  the  baby  came,  in 
some  it  appeared  shortly  after  the  child's  arrival,  while  others 


had  no  food  for  their  infant  for  three  or  four  days,  and,  again, 
it  happened  that  some  women  had  no  milk  at  all.  Should  the 
baby  wait  for  nourishment  till  its  mother  could  nurse  it?  Why 
should  a  child  weighing  six  or  seven  pounds  at  birth  lose  one 
or  two,  sometimes  three,  pounds  during  the  next  few  days? 
The  speaker  thought  such  a  catastrophe  should  never  be  allowed 
to  happen. 

One  duty  of  the  obstetrician  was  not  mentioned — possibly 
because  it  goes  without  saying:  the  duty  of  securing  for  the 
new  baby  its  natural  nourishment.  "  Can  a  woman  forget  her 
sucking  child  ? "  asks  the  sacred  chronicle.  It  seems  in  these 
days  that  many  women  can  and  do,  choosing  rather  their  own 
selfish  ease  than  the  life-long  good  of  the  little  ones  intrusted 
to  their  care.  It  is  estimated  that  about  forty  per  cent,  of  all 
mothers  relegate  the  duty  of  lactation  to  the  wet-nurse,  or 
substitute  artificial  feeding  from  the  first.  Let  not  these  fools 
imagine  they  can  escape  the  Nemesis  of  outraged  nature.  Uter- 
ine disorder  steps  in,  and  painful  or  malignant  affections  of  the 
breast  attest  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  whoever  dances 
must  pay  the  piper.  A  celebrated  obstetrician  in  another  city 
says  that  he  never  insists  that  mothers  shall  nurse  their  in- 
fants; they  object  to  it,  and  there  are  too  many  children  in  the 
world  already!  "What  France  needs,"  said  the  great  Napo- 
leon, "is  mothers."  This  is  equally  true  of  America.  It  is 
difficult  for  men  to  realize  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  average 
woman  in  regard  to  all  that  pertains  to  her  special  work  in  life, 
the  work  that  she  is  supposed  to  do  well  and  accept  as  a  matter 
of  course  simply  because  she  is  a  woman.  Were  this  thor- 
oughly realized,  the  duty  of  the  obstetrician  would  widen  ma- 
terially, and  the  enthusiastic  practitioner  would  necessarily 
think  twice  before  electing  to  pursue  the  practice  of  obstetrics 
as  a  specialty.  Improved  man  means  improved  woman.  "If 
she  be  small,  slight-nurtured,  miserable,  how  shall  men  grow?  " 
The  duty  of  the  doctor  to  the  child  embraces  also  his  duty  to 
the  mother.  Missionary  work  in  this  direction  presents  a  field 
almost  boundless.  Happy  the  man  who  fitly  endows  a  life  by 
his  wise  counsels  to  the  woman  in  whose  keeping  it  is! 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VULVO-VAGINAL  INFLAMMATION  IN 
CHILDREN. 

The  statements  of  enthusiastic  workers  in  regard  to  the 
serious  consequences  which  might  follow  vaginal  gouorrhtea  in 
the  adult  were  received  at  first  with  considerable  incredulity  by 
conservative  physicians,  but  patient  research  by  surgeons  and 
pathologists  has  jiroved  conclusively  that  many  pelvic  troubles 
which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  primary  intlamniations 
really  originate  in  disease  of  the  vagina,  especially  gonorrhoea, 
and  spread  thence  by  way  of  the  uterus  and  the  Falloppian 
tubes  to  the  peritonseum.  The  knowledge  of  the  serious  con- 
sequences of  severe  inflammation  of  the  vagina  in  the  adult  has 
naturally  led  to  a  more  careful  study  of  the  results  of  the  puru- 
lent vulvo-vaginal  inflammation  so  frequently  seen  in  children. 
Analogy  would  suggest  that  this  disease,  which  is  in  many  in- 
stances the  result  of  gooorrhceal  infection,  might  possibly  lead 
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at  times  to  purulent  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  the  Falkip- 
pian  tubes,  and  finally  to  intense  purulent  peritonitis.  The 
condition  of  these  parts  in  the  child,  however,  is  so  different 
from  their  condition  in  the  adult — they  are  so  undeveloped  in 
the  child — that  such  speculations  based  upon  analogy  could  not 
be  of  much  value  unless  supported  by  specific  facts.  Such  facts 
are  not  wanting.  Sanger  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  girl, 
three  years  and  a  half  old,  had  intense  peritonitis  from  gonor- 
rhoea) infection.  Hatfield  relates  a  case  resulting  in  peritonitis. 
Oaill6  has  seen  an  infant,  five  months  old,  the  child  of  a  man 
who  had  gonurrljoea,  which  suffered  from  ophthalmia,  vulvo- 
vaginal catarrh,  and  fatal  peritonitis. 

An  excellent  review  of  the  subject,  with  histories  of  two 
other  cases  of  this  nature,  is  given  by  Dr.  Huber,  in  an  article 
read  before  the  American  Pfediatric  Society  and  published  in 
the  Archives  of  Piediatrics.  His  first  patient,  a  frail,  anjemic 
girl  of  seven  years,  with  a  poor  appetite  and  cimstipated  bow- 
els, had  been  troubled  for  a  short  time  with  a  vaginal  discharge. 
The  vulva  was  inflamed,  and  a  few  drops  of  pus  were  seen 
about  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  There  was  an  abundant  green- 
ish discharge  from  the  vagina.  The  hymen  was  intact,  no  evi- 
dences of  violence  were  seen  upon  the  genitals,  and  no  cause 
of  the  trouble  could  be  learned  from  the  attendant.  The  dis- 
charge was  not  examined  for  gonococci.  Office  treatment  was 
given  for  a  few  days,  when  the  patient  took  to  bed  with  pelvic 
soreness  and  general  weakness.  Next  morning  vomiting  oc- 
curred, but  the  pulse  was  good  and  the  rectal  temperature  was 
normal.  In  the  evening  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  vomiting, 
subnormal  temperature,  and  collapse  were  observed.  Next 
morning  the  patient  had  rallied  from  the  collapse,  but  could 
not  urinate.  The  urine  was  drawn  off  and  was  found  to  be 
free  from  albumin.  During  the  day  vomiting  of  greenish  mat- 
ter occurred,  marked  tympanites  set  in,  with  severe  abdominal 
pain,  and  the  pulse  became  frequent  and  weak  toward  evening. 
On  the  following  afternoon  the  temperature  in  the  rectum  was 
101°,  the  pulse  was  150  and  very  weak,  and  vomiting  was  in- 
cessant and  uncontrollable.  Three  physicians  who  were  con- 
sulted agreed  with  Dr.  Huber  that  acute  general  peritonitis  was 
present,  due  probably  to  perforation  of  the  appendix  vermi- 
formis.  At  night  laparotomy  was  done.  The  peritoneal  cavity 
contained  sero-purulent  fluid,  and  the  intestines  were  full  of 
gas,  congested,  and  covered  with  lymph.  The  appendix  vermi- 
formis  was  normal.  The  right  Falloppian  tube,  however,  with 
its  fimbriaa,  was  inflamed,  thickened,  and  evidently  the  channel 
by  which  infection  had  been  conveyed  to  the  peritonajum.  The 
abdominal  cavity  was  carefully  washed  and  closed.  No  addi- 
tional shock  could  be  noted  from  the  operation.  Pain  and 
vomiting  continued,  and  death  occurred  twenty  hours  later. 
In  the  second  case,  seen  in  consultation,  a  girl  of  eleven  years 
had  intense  pain  in  the  right  groin,  the  right  thigh  being  flexed 
on  the  abdomen,  difficulty  of  urination,  and  vomiting.  A  se- 
vere vaginal  catarrh  being  observed,  a  vaginal  examination  was 
made,  which  revealed  an  inflamed  and  exquisitely  tender  ovary. 
The  hymen  was  absent.  The  further  history  of  the  case  is  not 
given. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  in  many  instances  the  pyosalpins 
and  old  localized  peritonitis,  the  deformity  and  faulty  develop- 
ment of  the  uterus,  which  cause  so  much  dysmenorrhoea  and 
anguish,  sterility  and  domestic  unhappiness  in  young  women, 
are  the  direct  result  of  vulvo-vaginal  inflammation  in  infancy 
or  childhood.  If  these  views  are  correct,  certainly  that  affec- 
tion deserves  more  careful  and  thorough  treatment  than  it  usu- 
ally receives  from  the  family  physician. 


At  IN  OR  PARAGRAPHS. 

INFLUENZA   AMONG    THE    SIOUX    OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

The  Cincinnati  Lancet- Olinic  has  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fred. 
Treon,  agency  physician  among  the  Sioux  Indians  of  South  Da- 
kota, descriptive  of  the  ravages  of  epidemic  influenza  among  the 
red  men.  The  writer  begins  by  saying  that  any  kind  of  epi- 
demic is  serious  with  those  people,  by  reason  of  their  being, 
many  of  thein,  diseased  and  deficient  in  vitality.  In  the  next 
place,  they  do  not  know  how  to  care  for  themselves  or  for  their 
sick  ones,  in  illustration  of  which  statement  it  may  be  said  that 
by  consumption  alone  -15  deaths  occurred  among  1,100  persons 
at  that  agency  in  one  year.  Of  the  mortality  by  influenza,  the 
writer  affirms  that  it  has  been  alarmingly  severe,  as  many  as  six 
deaths  having  been  reported  in  a  single  day.  It  has  been  an 
especially  serious  disease  among  very  young  children,  by  reason 
of  the  pneumonia  which  their  manner  of  life  and  many  expos- 
ures naturally  invite.  The  ordinary  Indian  cabin  is  so  built  as 
to  admit  but  little  light  and  no  air;  the  temperature  within  it 
is  maintained  at  a  high  point  and  the  atmosphere  is  stifling  and 
sickening  to  the  white  man.  "With  their  bodies  thinly  clad,  the 
occupants  pass  out  of  doors  into  a  chilling  atmosphere,  with  the 
mercury,  at  times,  below  zero.  The  babies,  carried  about  on 
their  mothers'  backs,  get  their  full  share  of  dangerous  exposure. 
Add  to  this  that  the  children  have  passed  but  recently  through 
an  epidemic  of  whooping-cough,  and  the  conditions  favorable  to 
a  destructive  outcome  from  any  epidemic  implicating  the  respir- 
atory organs  will  be  recognized.  As  an  evidence  of  what  good 
care  and  nursing  will  do,  under  a  good  roof.  Dr.  Treon  states 
that  at  the  Crow  Creek  Agency  Boarding  School,  where  they 
have  nearly  a  hundred  Indian  children,  not  a  deatli  has  occurred, 
while  at  their  people's  cabins,  near  by,  death  has  been  an  almost 
daily  visitant,  and  the  epidemic  broods  over  those  poor,  igno- 
rant aborigines  like  a  pall  of  gloom. 


THE  ANTISEPTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  VACCINATION. 

The  application  of  an  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  vaccinal 
wound  is  the  theme  of  Dr.  John  Bark,  of  Liverpool,  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal.  He  describes  a  method  which  he  has 
himself  employed  for  a  year.  Briefly  summarized,  his  plan  is 
the  following:  A  pad  of  borateil  absorbent  cotton  is  applied  as 
soon  as  the  vesicle  has  opened,  on  the  eighth  day,  before  which 
day,  in  his  experience,  septic  absorption  does  not  take  place. 
The  pad  is  covered  at  the  back  and  edges  with  antiseptic  gauze, 
to  be  held  in  place  by  three  half-inch  tapes.  Instead  of  tho 
borated  cotton,  there  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  pad 
either  eucalyptus  cotton-wool  or  Hartmann's  perchloride  wood- 
wool, the  latter,  perhaps,  being  the  best  on  account  of  its 
greater  absorbent  properties.  The  mother  must  be  instructed 
not  to  remove  the  pad  under  six  days.  Dr.  Bark  argues  from 
his  experience  in  about  a  hundred  cases,  some  of  which  pre- 
sented a  large  inflammatory  areola,  that  this  plan  of  treatment 
allays  the  tendency  to  inflammatory  infiltration  and  mimimizes 
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the  dangers  of  erjsipelas  and  blood-poisoning,  tiiose  hetes  noires 
of  all  vaccinators.  The  pad  not  only  imbibes  all  discharge  and 
prevents  its  becoming  seiitic  in  cliaracter,  but  serves  as  a  shield 
against  external  violence.  The  pad  will  not,  of  course,  be 
allowed  to  be  used  a  second  time  like  ordinary  shields,  which 
it  is  too  often  the  dangerous  practice  to  use  again  and  again. 
From  Dr.  Bark's  article  it  would  appear  that  all  the  cases 
treated  in  the  way  above  described  were  those  of  infants  under- 
going a  primary  vaccination,  and  he  especially  recommends  the 
method  for  infants  in  unsanitary  neighborhoods  who  have  little 
care  or  cleanliness  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  official  vaccinator 
to  bring  about  a  good  result. 

THE  CLINICAL  STUDY  OF  FEVERS. 
Born  at  Glasgow  and  at  Edinburgh  the  fever  hospitals  are 
now  being  put  into  use  as  fields  for  clinical  study.  The  City 
Hospital,  of  Edinburgh,  boasts  of  a  class  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  studeuts.  Hitherto  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  introducing 
a  class  into  ii  hospital  for  infectious  disease  has  been  the  risk  of 
diseases  being  communicated  to  the  students  themselves,  with 
the  still  greater  danger  from  their  carrying  infection  to  the  outer 
world.  Dr.  W.  Allan  Jaraieson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  contrived  a 
plan  by  which  students  are  taken  around  the  wards  in  detach- 
ments on  stated  days,  and  he  has  instituted  such  precautions  as 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  danger  to  the  students  and  to  the 
public.  Last  year  no  student  contracted  any  of  the  diseases  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  and  this  year  one  case  of  scarlet  fever 
was  reported.  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lancet,  gives  no 
details  of  the  means  of  protection  he  has  found  so  effectual. 
The  subject,  however,  has  been  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
profession  in  England.  A  scheme  is  on  foot  for  utilizing  for 
clinical  instruction  the  numerous  fever  hospitals  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Metropolitan  Asy- 
lum managers  has  drawn  up  some  suggestions  which  have  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  This 
scheme  provides  precautions  against  carrying  infection,  in  the 
shape  of  overalls  of  brown  holland.  The  student  on  entering 
the  hospital  goes  to  Room  A,  where  he  divests  himself  of  his 
outer  clothing.  Room  B  is  a  lavatory  and  Room  C  contains  the 
hospital  suit.  On  leaving  the  hospital,  the  student  is  required 
to  enter  C,  doff  his  hospital  suit,  pass  into  the  lavatory,  where 
he  must  carefully  wash  and  disinfect  his  hands,  face,  and  mouth, 
and  then  resume  in  Room  A  his  ordinary  garments.  Students 
will  be  required  to  keep  their  hair  short  and  satisfy  the  medical 
superintendent  that  they  are  protected  against  small-pox  by 
vaccination  or  otherwise.  The  fee  is  to  be  three  guineas  for  a 
two  months'  course. 

PROLONGED  SOMNOLENCE   FROM    SULPHONAL. 

The  Medical  Press  and  Circular  relates  that  a  workman  in 
one  of  the  German  chemical  laboratories,  being  in  great  need  of 
sleep  and  determined  to  get  it,  took  a  tablespoonfnl  of  sulphonal 
early  one  Saturday  evening.  In  h.alf  an  hour,  feeling  no  effects 
from  that  dose,  he  took  two  tablespoonfnls  more,  and  then  be- 
took himself  to  the  village  beer-shop.  He  drank  a  small  quan- 
tity of  beer,  but  a  feeling  of  weariness  soon  overcame  him,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed.  He  went  to 
sleep  and  remembered  nothing  until  Monday  morning,  about  ten 
o'clock,  when  he  was  arou.^cd  for  a  short  time,  but  went  to 
sleep  again.  He  was  again  awakened  at  about  midday  on  Tues- 
day, remained  awake  for  some  hours,  was  ravenously  hungry 
and  enjoyed  some  food,  but  at  eight  in  the  evening  became 
drowsy  again  and  slept  until  seven  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing.    He  then  arose,  and  from  that  time  felt  no  sense  of  weari- 


ness or  mental  disturbance  referable  to  the  large  doses  of  the 
hypnotic.  The  duration  of  his  somnolence  was  not  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  three  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each. 


MECONABCEINE. 

M.  Laborde's  studies  concerning  meconarceine,  as  given  in 
the  Revue  des  sciences  m6dicales,  show  that  the  physiological 
properties  of  this  alkaloid,  or  mixture  of  alkaloids,  are  aboat 
the  same  as  those  of  narceine.  It  is  decidedly  hypnotic,  and 
may  be  used  in  all  cases  of  insomnia.  Its  action  on  the  mucous 
membranes  resembles  that  of  morphine,  and  Labonle  believes 
that  it  will  be  most  useful  in  cases  where  the  morphine  habit 
has  been  established,  or  where  the  prevention  of  that  habit 
indicates  the  employment  of  some  substitute.  He  recommends 
it  in  those  forms  of  bronchial  and  broncho-pulmonary  affec- 
tions that  are  attended  by  cough  and  a  supersecretion  of  mucus. 
In  neuralgia  he  has  used  it  both  hypodermically  and  as  an  ex- 
ternal application.  The  term  meconarceine  is  used  by  Laborde 
to  indicate,  not  a  single  alkaloid,  but  a  mixture  of  those  opiam 
alkaloids  which  are  not  soluble  in  ether. 


THE   WOMAN'S   HOSPITAL,   OF   BROOKLYN. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  Dr.  Mary  A.  Dixon  Jones  and  her  son, 
Dr.  Charles  N.  Dixon  Jones,  physicians  of  the  hospital,  and  their 
consequent  indictment.  The  case  has  lately  come  to  trial,  and 
both  physicians  have  been  found  not  guilty.  The  charges  were 
such  as,  if  substantiated,  would  have  crushed  both  mother  and 
son,  and  seriously  crippled  the  hospital's  further  usefulness. 
Their  lack  of  reasonable  foundation  has  been  apparent  from  the 
first  to  those  who  have  known  of  the  simple  facts,  and  the 
jury's  verdict,  welcome  as  it  is  to  those  who  are  not  wholly 
given  over  to  the  sport  of  "  roasting  "  doctors,  was  not  unex- 
pected. 

BODY-SNATCHING  IN  INDIANA. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  newspaper  accounts  of  a  recent 
attempt  at  the  desecration  of  a  grave  in  Indiana,  in  which 
two  gentlemen  connected  with  a  Louisville  medical  college  are 
said  to  have  been  implicated,  will  prove  to  have  been  more  ex- 
plicit and  circumstantial  than  the  tacts  warrant;  it  is  further- 
more to  be  hoped  that  the  Indiana  law  makes  sufficient  dis- 
crimination between  an  abortive  attempt  of  this  sort  and  its 
consummation  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  those  gentlemen  from 
severe  punishment;  and  it  is  most  of  all  to  be  hoped  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the  States  will  make  such  pro- 
vision for  supplying  the  medical  schools  with  anatomical  mate- 
rial as  to  render  the  desecration  of  graves  superfluous. 


THE    BOTKIN-HAUS. 

The  memory  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Botkin,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
is  about  to  be  honored  in  the  very  way  which  he  himself  would 
no  doubt  have  chosen.  A  home  for  destitute  medical  men  and 
for  their  widows  and  orphans  is  to  be  established  at  the  Russian 
capital.     It  will  bear  his  name  and  be  called  the  Botkin-Haus. 

THE   INSANE    PAUPERS   OF   THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK. 

The  bill  advocated  for  a  number  of  years  past  by  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  to  rescue  insane  paupers  from  the 
hands  of  county  officials  and  commit  them  to  State  care,  is  again 
before  the  Legislature.     Its  provisions  are  wholly  in  the  inter- 
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est  of  humanity  and  sliould  be  repugnant  to  none  but  those  who 
are  bent  on  raakins  or  saving  a  few  dollars  by  subjecting  their 
unfortunate  fellow-men  to  unnecessary  distress.  We  can  see, 
therefore,  no  respectable  .excuse  for  a  single  vote  against  the 
bill,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  its  prompt  passage 
and  the  Governor's  approval. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infections  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  February  25,  1890  : 


Week  ending  Feb.  18. 

Week  ending  Feb.  23. 

Caeee. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

13 

85 

1 

8-2 

82 

8 

6 
11 

1 

3 
35 

0 

17 

87 

5 

95 

110 

7 

6 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  .... 

11 
3 
12 

25 

0 

The  East  Mississippi  Insane  Asylum. — Dr.  J.  M.  Buchanan  has 
been  appointed  superintemient  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  expira- 
tion of  Dr.  C.  A.  Rice's  term  of  service. 

The  Harlem  Medical  Association. — The  seventh  regular  meeting 
will  be  held  at  No.  5  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  5th,  at  8  o'clock. 

Official  Changes  in  Kings  County. — The  new  board  of  Chaiitie,s 
Commissioners  of  Kings  County  lias  voted  to  appoint  Dr.  P.  L.  Schenck 
physician  to  the  penitentiary,  and  Dr.  E.  T.  Metcalfe  and  Dr.  Joseph 
O'Connell  examining  physicians. 

The  Medical  Microscopical  Society  of  Brooklyn, — At  the  next  meet- 
ing, on  Tuesday  evening,  the  5th  inst..  Dr.  C.  Heitzniann  will  exhibit 
some  rare  specimens. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Offiivnf  serving  in,  the  Medical  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  February  9  to  February  3S,  1890  : 

Smith,  J.  R.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  twenty  days — to  take  effect  about  February  10th. 
Par.  1,  S.  0.  15,  Headquartefs  Department  of  Arizona,  February  8, 
1890. 

Crampton,  Locis  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  by  direction  of 
the  President,  is  detailed  as  a  member  of  the  Army  Retiring  Board 
at  Chicago,  Dl.,  convened  by  War  Department  order  dated  Novem- 
ber 18,  1889,  published  in  S.  0.  269,  November  18,  1889,  from 
Headquarters  of  the  Army,  vi<-c  Major  Henry  McElderry,  Surgeon, 
hereby  relieved.     Par.  9,  S.  0.  36,  A.  G.  0.,  February  12,  1890. 

Smith,  Andrew  K.,  Colonel  and  Surgeon.  By'direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  retirement  from  active  service  on  February  9,  1890,  by 
operation  of  law,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  30,  1882,  is  announced.  Colonel  Smith  will  proceed  to 
his  home.  Par.  6,  S.  0.  34,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  February 
10,  1890. 

TiLTON,  Henry  R.,  Major  andJSurgeon.  By  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  leave  of  absence  for  two  months  is  granted,  to  take  effect 
upon  his  being  relieved  from  duty  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  N.  Y.  Par.  6,  S.  0.  34,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  10,  1890. 

LoRiNG,  Leonard  Y.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  By  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  extension  of  leave  of  absence  on  surgeon's  certifi- 
cate of  disability  granted  in  S.  0.  268,  November  16,  1889,  from 
this  office,  is  still  further  extended  two  months  on  surgeon's  certifi- 
cate of  disability.  Par.  7,  S.  0.  34,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  10,  1890. 

McElderry,  Henry,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Michigan,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
will  report  in  person  to  the  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Military 


Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  for  duty  as  post  surgeon,  relieving 
TiLTON,  Henry  R.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  who,  after  being  thus  re- 
lieved, will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Fort  Wayne, 
Michigan,  for  duty  at  that  station.  Par.  13,  S.  0.  33,  A.  G.  0., 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  8,  1890. 

Alexander,  Charles  T.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon,  is  relieved 
from  duty  as  examiner  of  recruits  in  New  York  city,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  report  to  the  commanding  generab 
Division  of  the  Atlantic,  for  duty  as  attending  surgeon  in  that  city" 
Par.  1,  S.  0.  33,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  February  8,  1890. 

Taylor,  B.  D.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  fifteen  days,  to  take  effect  on  the  15th  proximo.  Par.  2, 
S.  0.  17,  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Missouri,  February  7,  1890. 

Hetired. 
Smith,   Andrew  K.,  Colonel   and  Surgeon,  February  9,  1890.     Act  of 
June  30,  1882. 

Promoted. 
Raymond,  Henry  I.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.     To  be 
Assistant  Surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  after  five  years'  serv- 
ice, in  accordance  with  the  act  of  June  23,  1874. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  March  3d:  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in  Bi- 
ology) ;  German  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Mor- 
risauia  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Surgi- 
cal Society  (private) ;  Utica  Medical  Library  Association  ;  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Observation ;  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  Providence,  R.  I.,  Medical  Association  (annual) ;  Hartford, 
Conn.,  City  Medical  Association ;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tuesday,  March  4th :  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  New 
York  Neurological  Society ;  Elmira  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Buffalo 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  Hudson,  N.  J.,  County  .Medical  Society  (Jersey  City);  Andro- 
scoggin, Me.,  County  Medical  Association  (Lewiston) ;  Essex,  Mass., 
South  District  Medical  Society  (annual — Salem) ;  Baltimore  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  March  5th  :  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital ; 
Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Medical 
Microscopical  Society  of  Brooklyn  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Richmond  (Stapleton),  N.  Y. ;  Penobscot,  Me.,  County  Medical 
Society  (Bangor) ;  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Medical  Association. 

Thiirsday,  March  6th  :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Metropolitan 
Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society ;  Society  of 
Physicians  of  the  Village  of  Canandaigua;  Boston  Medico-psycho- 
logical Association  ;  Obstetrical  Society  of  Philadelphia ;  United 
States  Naval  Medical  Society  (Washington). 

Friday-,  March  7th :  Practitioners'  Society  of  New  York  (private) ; 
Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  March  Sth  :  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private). 


JProccebings  of  .^ocittles. 


NEW    YORK   SURGICAL    SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  January  S,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  0.  K.  Briddon,  in  the  Chair. 

Pistol-shot  Wound  of  the  Ear.— Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson  pre- 
sented a  young  man  who,  on  the  14th  of  December,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hosjiital  with  a  pistol-shot  wound  of  the  right  ear. 
The  pistol,  said  to  have  been  of  ■Z'i  caliber,  had  been  held  im- 
mediately against  the  ear.  The  speaker  had  seen  him  an  hour 
or  two  after  the  injury  and  had  found  him  with  a  large  lacer- 
ated wound  in  the  concha  of  the  ear.  The  bullet  had  entei'ed 
just  behind  and  above  the  orifice  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  splitting  the  cartilage  quite  extensively.    No  pignienta- 
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tion  of  the  skin  by  grains  of  powder  had  taken  place.  The  pa- 
tient was  nauseated  and  constantly  trying  to  vomit.  A  probe 
introduced  into  the  wound  touched  bare  bone,  which  was  nipde 
out  to  be  the  margin  of  the  external  orifice  of  the  bony  canal. 
On  the  wound  being  enlarged,  it  was  found  that  the  ball  had 
subsequently  entered  tlie  cartilaginous  part  of  the  canal  and  bad 
lodged  in  the  middle  ear.  Examination  with  a  N6laton  probe 
gave  a  lead  stain.  After  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  the 
bullet  was  extracted  and  proved  to  be  a  fmall  piece  of  lead 
weighing  only  twelve  grains.  Such  a  bullet  might  have  been 
fired  from  a  pistol  of  -22  caliber,  known  as  the  "  bullet  breach," 
of  the  kind  used  in  target  practice.  Such  a  bullet  had  never 
belonged  to  a  '32  caliber  pistol.  Either  there  was  more  lead  in 
the  patient's  head  or  the  story  about  the  caliber  was  untrust- 
worthy.- A  probe  encountered  bare  bone  at  considerable  depth. 
The  bulb  of  the  probe  passed  beyond  that  point  into  the  cavity 
of  the  middle  ear.  On  its  withdrawal  there  was  no  indication 
of  lea<l  on  it.  The  nausea  had  lasted  until  the  next  morning. 
No  disturbance  of  equilibrium  bad  been  noticed.  Hearing  was 
absolutely  lost  on  that  side.  A  point  of  interest  in  the  case  lay 
in  the  fact  that  ta!.te  was  entirely  lost  in  the  corresponding 
lateral  half  of  the  tongue,  presumably  because  of  injury  to  the 
chorda  tympani  where  it  crosses  the  membrana  tympani.  This 
loss  bad  not  been  recuvercd  from. 

Perinephritic  Abscess;  Nephrectomy.— Dr.  Stimsox  re- 
ported the  case  of  a  man,  thirty  years  of  age,  who  in  1887  had 
suffered  from  a  lumbar  abscess  which  had  been  opened  by  Dr. 
Weir.  Six  months  later,  sinuses  having  formed.  Dr.  Wtir  had 
operated  again  and  removed  a  kidney  stone.  Two  years  sub- 
sequently the  patient  had  again  come  to  the  hospital  complain- 
ing of  a  sinus  which  was  freely  discharging  pus  and  urine.  The 
sinus  was  situated  five  inches  to  the  right  of  the  spinal  column 
on  a  line  midway  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  ribs. 
The  ease  had  come  under  the  care  of  the  speaker,  who  decided 
to  remove  the  kidney.  Being  aware  of  the  danger  connected 
with  an  attempt  to  follow  the  sinus  as  a  guide,  he  had  made  his 
incision  well  to  the  inner  side  of  the  sinus  in  the  normal  tis- 
sues, and,  after  having  reached  and  thoroughly  exposed  the 
kidney,  he  had  made  a  second  incision  outward  from  the  center 
of  the  first,  reaching  to  and  circumscribing  the  orifice  of  the 
sinus,  and  had  then  dissected  out  the  sinus  and  removed  it  with 
the  kidney.  The  stump  was  tied  with  silk.  The  silk  had  not 
come  away  when  the  patient  left  the  hospital ;  since  then  its 
softened  ends  had  been  torn  away,  and  the  wound  had  healed 
over  what  was  left.  The  entire  kidney  was  removed,  and  was 
found  to  be  disorganized  and  its  structure  quite  destroyed. 

Appendicitis. — Dr.  Stimson  then  presented  the  case  of  a 
man  whose  appendix  had  been  presented  three  or  four  weeks 
before.  He  had  come  for  relief  after  the  third  attack  of  appen- 
dicitis in  about  two  years,  and  on  the  second  day  of  this  attack. 
An  operation  had  revealed  a  small  absces-^  near  the  root  of  the 
appendix.  The  appendix  was  removed  after  ligating  its  base. 
The  patient  was  brought  to  show  the  final  result  and  perfectly 
sound  condition.  The  operation  was  performed  on  the  29th  of 
November. 

Costo-chondral  and  Chondro-sternal  Dislocations.— An- 
other case  presented  by  Dr.  Stimson  was  one  of  a  rather  excep- 
tional series  of  dislocations  and  fractures.  The  patient  had 
been  caught  and  squeezed  between  a  moving  car  and  a  wall. 
This  was  done  on  the  Kith  of  December.  The  i)atient  had  been 
crowded  into  a  space  of  only  six  or  seven  inches.  He  was 
brought  into  the  Now  York  Hospital  on  the  19th  of  December. 
There  was  a  partial  dislocation  backward,  with  possibly  fract- 
ure, of  the  inner  end  of  the  right  clavicle  and  a  costo-chondral 
dislocation  of  the  second  rib  on  the  right  side,  nearly  complete, 
while  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  |)art  of  the  sixth  right  carti- 


lages were  displaced  forward.  These  dislocations  were  quite 
rare.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  some  patients  whose  chests 
bad  been  violently  compressed  had  a  remarkable  change  of  color 
over  the  face  and  chest,  the  natural  tint  becoming  very  mocli 
deepened  and  darkened.  This  did  not  disappear  on  pressure, 
neither  was  it  of  the  nature  of  an  ecchymosis.  It  did  not  dis- 
appear for  quite  a  long  time.  This  was  accompanied  in  some 
cases  by  free  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  by  subconjunctival 
ecchymoses.  The  staining  was  probably  from  the  coloring  ma- 
terial of  the  blood,  but  in  what  way  it  got  out  of  the  vessels 
and  stained  the  tissues  he  could  not  say.  The  condition  would 
appear  instantly,  and  the  cause  seemed  to  be  compression  of  tiie 
chest. 

Dr.  B.  F.  CcRTis  said  that  he  had  seen  a  similar  injury  in  a 
man  who  had  been  pressed  between  two  cars  going  round  a 
curve.  There  was  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle  at  the  site  of  a  pre- 
vious fracture,  also  a  depression  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
ribs  of  the  right  side. 

The  PitEsioEXT  asked  bow  long  the  iliscoloration  of  the  skin 
lasted. 

Dr.  Stimson  said  that  in  some  cases  it  was  several  weeks  be- 
fore it  finally  disai)peared,  depending  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
primary  coloring.  In  one  case  now  under  his  care  the  discolor- 
ation was  so  marked  that  the  ambulance  surgeon  had  supposed 
the  patient  to  be  a  negro. 

Does  Ether  Anaesthesia  injuriously  affect  the  Kidneys? 
— Dr.  R.  F.  Weiu  read  a  pMper  on  this  subject.     (See  p.  225.) 

The  President  said  that  the  paper  dealt  with  a  class  of  casts 
with  which  they  were  all  familiar.  It  had  long  been  recognized 
that  there  was  a  class  of  symptoms  following  some  operations 
by  which  certain  disturbed  conditions  of  the  kidney  were  mani- 
fested. There  had  always  been  a  doubt  in  bis  mind  as  to  whether 
these  symptoms  were  due  to  ether  narcosis  or  to  sepsis.  It  was 
now  his  impression  that  ether  had  but  little  to  do  with  these 
complications,  but  that  they  were  due  to  the  increased  demand 
made  upon  the  functions  of  the  kidney  necessary  in  getting  lid 
of  effete  material. 

Dr.  Stimson  said  that  he  had  been  stimulated,  a  few  years 
ago,  by  doubt  on  this  subject,  to  make  some  examinations  of  the 
urine  of  patients  about  to  undergo,  or  who  had  already  under- 
gone, etherization,  exclusive  of  that  for  operations  upon  the  uri- 
nary tract.  He  had  gathered  the  impression  that  ether  was 
prone  to  increase  the  amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine  when  it 
had  previously  been  present.  In  some  two  or  three  cases  there 
bad  been  a  notable  increase,  lasting,  however,  only  a  few  hours. 
Continuation  of  the  investigations  had  brought  no  additional 
cases  to  light.  All  were  familiar  with  the  way  patients  behaved 
after  narcosis  by  ether  for  operatiims  on  the  deep  urethra  for 
obstructive  lesions  of  long  standing,  and  with  the  danger  to  life 
connected  with  such  operations.  The  patients  were  usually 
alcoholics  whose  kidneys  wore  damaged.  During  the  last  year 
he  had  substituted  cocaine,  and  the  effect  had  been  striking. 
He  had  operated  upon  a  considerable  number  whose  general 
condition  was  such  that  he  feared  to  use  ether.  Witli  cocaine 
he  had  done  a  number  of  operations  upon  the  urethra  through 
the  perinajnm.  These  patients  had  looked  the  next  day  as 
though  no  operation  had  been  performed  upon  them.  There 
was  no  reaction,  at  least  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  to  be 
compared  to  the  severity  of  the  reaction  after  the  use  of  ether. 
He  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  avoidance  of  an  aoies- 
thetic  at  that  time  saved  [jatients  a  great  deal  of  risk  to  which 
co(!aine  did  not  subject  them. 

Dr.  K.  Abhk  cited  the  case  of  a  middle-aged  man  upon 
whom  he  had  operated  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  using  co- 
caine. This  patient  bad  had  suppression  and  all  the  phenomena 
of  urajmia,  and  his  life  had  been  despaired  of.     No  ether  had 
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been  used,  or  he  would  have  credited  it  with  the  untoward  re 
salt.  He  had  made  some  observations  on  the  appearance  of  the 
products  of  iodoform  in  tlie  urine,  and  had  found  iodine  in  the 
urine  in  one  fifth  of  the  cases  in  which  iodoform  dressings  were 
used,  whether  the  wound  was  stuffed  or  not.  An}  tiling  used 
about  the  wound  was  liable  to  be  absorbed  locally  and  by  the 
kidneys.  Ether  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  mori)hine 
more  frequently. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wteth  said  that  there  was  a  class  of  individnals 
in  whose  urine  albumin  was  found  after  any  nervous  e.xcite- 
ment.  In  the  case  of  a  patient  now  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Janeway  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
duce albuminuria  at  will.  The  patient  would  come  into  the 
office,  and  after  he  had  emptied  his  bladder  the  urine  would  be 
found  without  a  trace  of  albumin.  Then,  on  jiropounding  to 
this  patient  some  abstruse  problem  in  mathematics,  or  suggest- 
ing anything  to  excite  him,  ulbnmin  would  appear  in  from  fif- 
teen minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Another  cau*e  of  the  acute 
changes  in  the  kidneys  was  the  reckless,  unjustifiable  exposure 
of  patients  to  cold  Irrigating  solutions  and  in  a  cold  operating- 
room.  The  operator  would  get  warm,  and  doors  and  windows 
would  be  thrown  open  and  the  patient  get  a  chill.  These 
causes  would  act  to  bring  about  many  of  the  changes  in  the 
kidneys  and  t;he  production  of  phenomena  wrongly  credited  to 
ether.  His  experience  with  cocaine  was  quite  extensive  and 
corroborated  what  Dr.  Stimson  had  said.  He  had  never  seen 
any  accident  after  its  use,  and  had  employed  it  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  urethrotomies  upon  the  deep  urethra. 

The  President  said  it  was  well  known  that  the  large  ma- 
jority of  urinary  fevers  reported  had  followed  the  simple  intro- 
duction of  instruments  without  any  cutting  at  all,  and  bethought 
the  fact  that  so  many  serious  accidents  had  followed  mani[uila- 
tions  with  bougies  or  divulslng  instruments  should  intiuence  the 
judgment  very  much  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  cocaine  in 
preference  to  ether. 

Dr.  .J.  D.  Bryant  had  seen  two  deaths  result  from  the  use 
of  ether.  One  case  had  occurred  while  he  was  an  interne  at 
Bellevue,  in  which  the  ether  was  administered  by  himself  for 
dislocation  of  the  thigh.  The  ether  was  given  for  an  hour,  and 
the  patient  was  then  removed  from  the  amphitheatre  to  the 
ward,  but  did  not  recover  consciousness.  On  examination,  some 
hours  after  the  operation,  the  bladder  was  found  almost  empty. 
The  small  quantity  of  urine  which  was  found  contained  alliumin 
and  casts.  One  defect  in  the  case  was  that  no  note  had  been 
taken  as  to  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  prior  to  the  operation. 
The  man  had  died  of  suppression.  The  next  case  had  occurred 
wo  or  thi'ee  vears  ago,  in  the  isractlce  of  Dr.  Keyes.  The  pa- 
tient died  on  the  table  during  the  course  of  an  operation.  Ether 
had  been  given  most  carefully.  The  speaker  never  felt  any  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  administration  of  anesthetics.  It  was  his 
custom,  however,  always  to  insist  on  an  examination  of  the 
urine  being  made,  and,  in  case  of  any  evidence  of  possible  kid- 
ney lesion,  to  enjoin  strict  care  in  the  administration  of  the 
ether. 

Intestinal  Anastomosis.— Dr.  Abbe  exhibited  two  speci- 
mens which  demonstrated  very  satisfactory  results  from  the 
operative  procedure  of  intestinal  anastomosis. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Throat.— Dr.  Stimson  exklbited  a 
twenty-five-cent  piece  which  he  had  removed  with  a  coin- 
catcher  from  the  oesophagus  of  a  child  eighteen  moiths  old. 
The  coin  was  recognized  by  probing  with  an  oesophageiJ  bougie. 
It  was  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  lad  been 
tliere  over  five  weeks. 

Dr.  Abbe  showed  a  pin  which  had  been  swallowed  by  a  boy 
some  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  The  boy  had  lost  his  'oice  and 
appetite,  had  wasted  away,  was  hectic,  and  wheezei  like  an 


asthmatic.  Having  persuaded  the  boy  to  permit  an  examina- 
tion, the  speaker  had  found  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and 
tlie  laryngeal  orifice  stenosed  and  oedematous.  The  patient  had 
coughed  considerably  during  the  examination,  but  nothing  he.d 
come  of  it.  He  went  home,  and  there,  during  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  brought  up  the  pin. 

Dr.  Weir  mentioned  the  case  of  a  child  who,  four  years  ago, 
had  swallowed  something.  The  child  vomited  and  lost  its  voice. 
Examination  with  the  finger  met  with  resistance,  and  further 
investigation  resulted  In  the  extraction  of  three  cents — one  two- 
cent  piece  and  a  cent  lying  on  it.  They  had  lodged  a  little  be- 
low the  cricoid  cartilage. 

The  President  said  that  he  had,  some  time  ago,  presented 
to  the  Pathological  Society  a  miniature  velocipede  which  he  had, 
after  great  difficulty,  succeeded  in  removing  from  a  child's 
throat.  He  had  got  hold  of  one  of  the  wheels,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, broke  ofl',  and  the  axle  of  the  vehicle  transfixed  the  soft 
parts.  After  great  care  and  much  trouble  the  whole  velocipede 
was  extracted.  It  was  about  an  Inch  in  diameter  and  had  been 
used  as  a  scarf-pin. 

NEW    YORK    NEUROLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  February  .4,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  George  W.  Jacoby,  in  the  Chair. 

Multiple  Cerebral  Softening,  with  Widespread  Endar- 
teritis and  a  Dissecting  Aneurysm  of  a  Branch  of  the  Left 
Middle  Cerebral  Artery.— Dr.  Christian  A.  Hbeter  described 

a  case  of  this  sort. 

The  patient  was  a  woman,  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Her 
family  and  [>ersonal  history  were  negative.  She  indulged  in 
the  use  of  beer  and  light  wines  In  moderation.  No  history  of 
syphilis  could  be  obtained  and  syphilitic  Infection  seemed  im- 
probable. Up  to  the  beginning  of  her  fatal  illness  she  bad  been 
in  ordinarily  good  health.  On  the  morning  of  Marcli  2,  1888, 
she  had  an  attack  of  left  hemiplegia,  without  loss  of  conscious- 
ness. In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  there  was  sufficient 
recovery  of  power  to  enable  her  to  walk  with  the  aid  of  a  cane. 
A  second  attack  of  hemiplegia  occurred  seven  months  after  the 
first.  This  time  the  paralysis  was  on  the  right  side  and  was 
accompanied  with  motor  aphasia.  No  loss  of  consclou^iness, 
properly  speaking,  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  The  pa- 
tient became  apathetic,  hut  could  be  roused  without  difficulty. 
On  November  15fh,  ten  days  after  the  second  attack,  she  was 
admitted  into  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  a  condition  of  stupor. 
Examination  failed  to  discover  evidences  of  thoracic  or  abdomi- 
nal disease.  The  condition  of  the  various  forms  of  sensibility 
conld  not  be  determined,  owing  to  the  patient's  mental  state. 
The  plantar  reflex  and  the  knee-jerk  were  absent  on  the  right 
side.  The  pupils  reacted  normally.  The  hemiplegia  was  diffi- 
cult to  make  out,  owing  to  the  mental  state.  Urine  and  faeces 
were  passed  unconsciously,  but  there  was  no  sphincteric  weak- 
ness. Two  weeks  after  her  admission  a  slight  rise  In  tempera- 
ture was  noted.  During  the  remaining  period  of  her  life — a 
period  of  two  weeks — the  temperature  ranged  irregularly  be- 
tween 101°  and  10i°  F.  No  physical  signs  of  thoracic  disease 
were  detected.  There  was  no  cough.  Four  days  before  death 
there  appeared  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  left.  This 
condition  continued  without  change  until  death.  There  were  no 
ophthalmoscopic  changes.  Three  days  before  death  the  left 
arm  became  cataleptic.  This  localized  catalepsy  persisted  until 
death.  On  December  14th  the  patient  died  in  coma.  The  au- 
topsy showed  the  presence  of  double  hypostatic  pneumonia. 
The  other  viscera  were  normal.  The  meninges  were  normal. 
The  left  hemisphere  was  distinctly  larger  in  every  dimension 
than  the  right.     Coronal  sections  showed  the  existence  of  ser- 
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oral  fdci  of  softening.  One  of  tllese,  of  considerable  extent  and 
recent  date,  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  left  frontal  lobe  and 
the  motor  path  between  the  internal  capsule  and  the  cortex.  A 
small  cicatrix  was  found  in  the  right  hemisphere,  occupying 
the  lateral  half  of  tiie  caudate  nucleus  and  the  mesial  part  of 
the  internal  capsule.  The  arteries  at  tl^e  base  of  the  brain  ap- 
peared normal,  but  a  careful  microscopical  examination  showed 
the  existence  of  wide-spread  endarteijdtis  of  the  medium-sized 
and  small  arteries  of  the  brain.  Degenerative  changes  were 
not  observed  in  any  vessel.  A  very /remarkable  condition  was 
discovered  in  a  large  branch  of  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery. 
The  walls  of  this  vessel,  in  addition  to  being  the  seat  of  endar- 
teritis, were  separated  by  a  hajinOrrhage  of  considerable  size, 
giving  rise  to  a  dissecting  aneurysm.  The  presence  of  this  clot 
between  the  elastic  layer  and  the  media  had  caused  the  com- 
plete occlusion  of  the  vessel. 

No  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  cerebral  lesions 
above  described  was  made  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  as  noth- 
ing whatever  was  known  of  her  history  before  admission  to  the 
hospital  until  the  time  of  her  death,  when  the  facts  incorpo- 
rated in  the  clinical  history  were  brought  to  light.  The  exist- 
ence of  localized  catalepsy  was  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  lesion  observed  in  the  right  internal  capsule  and  caudate 
nucleus.  This  focus,  which  was  older  than  the  larger  lesion 
on  the  left  side,  was  unquestionably  related  to  the  first  hemi- 
plegic  seizure  noted  in  the  clinical  history.  Perhaps  it  was 
also  related  to  the  catalepsy.  This  view  was  supported  by  the 
localization  and  persistence  of  the  cataleptic  rigidity.  By  far 
the  greatest  interest  of  the  case  lay  in  the  peculiar  form  of  arte- 
rial disease  that  had  been  described.  The  facts  of  the  case  and 
the  microscopical  appearances  make  it  highly  probable  that  the 
aneurysm  had  been  operative  in  the  production  of  the  area  of 
softening  in  the  left  hemisphere.  It  was  believed  that  this  was 
the  first  case  of  arterial  occlusion  from  intra-arterial  hfemor- 
rhage  that  had  been  described. 

Dr.  FisHEit  said  that  he  had  observed  many  cases  of  endar- 
teritis and  softening  among  the  aged  in  the  city  almshouse.  He 
described  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  dull  and  stupid,  had 
had  two  attacks  of  aphasia,  together  with  liemiplegia,  and  who 
was  syphilitic.  In  this  patient  there  was  undoubted  occlusion 
of  arteries,  with  softening.  He  believed  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  syphilitic  and  atheromatous  dis- 
ease of  the  vessels.  He  had  noted  extreme  dullness  and  stu- 
pidity as  quite  characteristic  of  specific  cerebral  endarteritis. 
Often  the  pupils  were  irregular  and  sluggish  in  their  rea<  Jon 
to  light.  He  would  consider  the  hebetude  in  Dr.  Herter's  case 
as  due  to  the  general  condition  of  the  vessels  rather  than  to  the 
lesion  in  the  frontal  lobe. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Stark  asked  the  reason  of  the  asymmetry  o 
hemispheres  presented  in  the  drawings. 

,  Dr.  Hertbr  said  that  oedema  of  the  left  side  was  the  cause 
of  the  disproportion. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Epilepsy.  —Dr.  Frank  H. 
Ingham  read  a  piqier  thus  ontitlvd.  An  analysis  of  11,000  o[ii- 
Icptic  seizures,  oceuri'ing  in  110  iiatiouts,  showed  a  predomi- 
nance of  diurnal  attacks.  The  author  said  that  faulty  digestion,- 
retained  urine,  and  bad  dreams  were  responsible  for  the  noctur- 
nal fits,  and  that  vascular  weaknesses  and  various  so-called  func- 
tional disturliancos  could  be  assigned  as  the  exciting  causes  of  most 
of  the  others.  Sudden  barometric  and  thormomotric  changes, 
particularly  the  former,  were  potent  in  producing  epileptic  explo- 
sions. Reports  of  three  autopsies  wore  given,  two  of  which 
showed  pathological  conditions  in  the  brain  which  would  ac- 
count for  the  convulsions.  In  one  case,  in  which  the  spasm? 
invariably  began  in  the  left  lower  extremity,  aneurysmal  v,>s 
sels,  subcortical,  were  found  in  the  leg  center  of  the  right  Ii.miu- 


sphere  of  the  brain.  In  a  similar  case,  except  that  there  was 
also  a  loss  of  hearing,  there  were  fibrinous  and  caseous  deposits 
and  pressure  degeneration  about  the  leg  center  in  the  right 
hemispGere,  with  caseous  granules  in  the  sheath  of  each  audi- 
tory nerve.  The  third  case  showed  degeneration  in  the  poste- 
rior horns  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  which,  the  writer  said,  was 
the  only  case  in  his  experience  which  had  shown  degeneration 
of  the  so-called  epileptogenic  zone.  The  indiscriminate  group- 
ing of  epileptics  was  condemned  and  conservatism  in  the  use  of 
the  bromides  commended.  The  writer  professed  a  fixed  disbe- 
lief in  a  definite  pathology  for  epilepsy,  and  cited  several  cases 
showing  the  marked  |ditference  in  the  character  and  the  sequence 
of  the  convulsive  phenomena. 

Dr.  Starr  thought  it  interesting  to  hear  of  the  apparent  re- 
lation existing  between  changes  of  barometric  pressure  and  the 
frequency  of  epileptic  attacks.  There  was  nothing  which 
tended  to  produce  epileptic  seizures  so  much  as  variations  in 
arterial  tone,  a  fact  which  might  possible  serve  to  explain  the 
matter  of  atmospheric  infiuence.  As  regarded  the  pathology  of 
epilepsy,  there  seemed  to  be  no  permanent  lesion  of  the  brain, 
and  all  such  gross  changes  as  had  been  described  by  Alexander, 
Meynert,  and  others,  were  not  the  direct  cause  of  the  disease. 
It  was  inconsistent  with  our  clinical  knowledge  of  the  disorder 
to  seek  for  visible  pathological  changes.  The  treatment  of  epi- 
lepsy differed  much  in  its  results  in  dispensary  and  in  private 
practice,  as  in  the  former  the  patients  were  under  such  bad  hy- 
gienic conditions.  Conti'asting  the  two  classes,  dispensary  pa- 
tients had  six  times  as  many  seizures  and  were  in  other  ways 
worse  than  private  patients.  There  was  much  of  value  in  the 
character  of  the  aura.  Dr.  Ingrain  had  reported  aura  in  fifty 
per  cent,  of  his  cases.  Undoubtedly  the  point  of  departure 
in  epilepsy  was  cortical,  and  the  character  of  the  aura  gave  the 
seat  of  the  discharge.  If  the  aura  was  visual,  as  in  many  cases, 
the  point  of  origin  was  in  the  \-isual  area.  If  it  was  auditory,  a 
rarer  phenomenon,  it  began  in  the  auditory  area.  Although 
most  epileptic  seizures  were  due  to  cortical  disturbance,  such 
discharge  might  take  place  from  gray  matter  anywhere  in  the 
nervous  system.  It  was  unfortunate  to  condemn  the  bromides, 
for,  although  often  injurious,  they  gave  better  results  than  any 
other  known  diugs,  when  employed  under  proper  regulations. 

Dr.  Herter  agreed  with  Dr.  Starr  that  there  was  no  relation 
between  the  patliohigical  findings  in  epilepsy  and  the  disease; 
but  nutritive  changes  in  an  unstable  cortex  were  probably  the 
cause,  apart  from  any  gross  pathological  lesions. 

Dr.  "'^iT!—  Pijiight  that  the  broinidcsdid  not  interfere  much 
W't-  'Hon,  at- many  patients  grew  fat  on  Ihem.   ITl^j 

si.1 '  0  habituated  to  them. 

>'  ..ciNNEB  described  a  case  in  which  the  cutting  off 
■luides  had  resulted  fatally.  The  patient,  a  youog 
id  been  for  some  time  under  broniid  js.  when  she  was 
I  oculist  to  liave  iicr  eyes  examined.  Ihe  latter  foand 
igmatism.  The  bromides  were  cut  off.  After  three 
>  began  to  have  attacks  of  petit  mal  very  frequently  ; 
me  more  and  more  frequent,  until  finally  she  sank  into 
(died.  A  grain  and  a  third  of  morphine,  in  four  doses, 
ically,  made  no  impression  upon  the  seizures.  The  fits 
began  upon  the  right  side  of  the  body,  with  deviation 
d  to  the  left  and  of  tlie  eyes  to  the  right.  He  thought 
been  a  cortical  hsemorrhage. 

iszTNSKT  said  that  the  autopsy  in  cases  of  status  epi- 

elded  no  result.     Patients  died  from  heart  failure  or 

failure.     He  believed  he  had  saved  the  lives  of  sev- 
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eral  9\.-  hbatients  by  venesection.     \\t^  had  used  nitrite  of  amyl 
bcfurc  lu|  knew  that  it  was  harmful.     Most  drugs  were  of  no 
ith  the  exception  of  chloral,  which,  in  forty-  or  fifty- 
osk  per  rectum,  had  acted  well.    The  indiscriminate  use 
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of  the  bromides  in  epilepsy  was  injurious,  but  their  careful  ad- 
ministration was  productive  of  satisfactory  results. 

Dr.  Lyon  had  employed  pilocarpine  in  a  case  with  epileptic 
convulsions  with  excellent  results.  It  produced  first  a  profuse 
perspiration,  after  which  the  patient  emerged  from  hi.s  attack. 
In  asylums  it  was  very  common  to  withdraw  the  bromides,  but 
he  had  never  observed  any  harm  follow.  He  had  used  pilocar- 
pine also  successfully  in  a  case  of  hystero-epilepsy. 

Dr.  Herter  thought  pilocarpine  should  always  be  employed 
with  the  greatest  caution.  He  had  seen  it  produce  pulmonary 
OBdema  and  death  in  two  cases. 

The  President  related  the  case  of  a  barber  who  several  years 
ago  began  to  fall  asleep  when  at  his  work,  and  was  consequently 
discharged.  The  somnolent  attacks  liad  continued.  He  would 
fall  asleep  while  walking  or  while  riding  on  the  platform  of  a 
car,  and  bad  frequent  falls  in  the  street,  into  gutters,  on  to  the 
stove,  etc.,  none  of  these  things  waking  him  up.  There  was  no 
convulsion,  notliing  that  one  might  call  epileptic.  Ten  years 
ago  he  had  weighed  150  pounds,  now  he  weighed  270  pounds. 
Curiously  enough,  he  was  a  sufferer  from  insomnia,  not  being 
able  to  sleep  continuously  at  night  for  more  than  lialf  an  hour. 
Were  these  epileptic  attacks?  Was  there  any  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  corpulence? 

Dr.  0.  L.  Dana  had  re|iorted  a  ease  of  epileptic  morbid  soni. 
nolence  in  a  young  woman  several  years  ago.  She  had  had  at 
first  only  somnolent  attacks,  but  afterward  real  epilepsy.  He 
believed  these  somnolent  seizures  to  be  a  form  oi  petit  mal 
He  had  had  a  case  similar  to  Dr.  Jacoby's  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Hammond.  The  patient  walked  about  while  asleep,  but 
did  not  hurt  himself,  and  could  be  roused.  The  pupils  were 
contracted  as  in  normal  sleep,  and  not  dilated  as  in  epilopsy_ 
The  trouble  might  be  allied  to  narcolepsy. 

Dr.  Ingram  said  that  his  routine  treatment  of  the  status  epi- 
lepticus  had  been  with  sixty  grains  of  chloral  jier  rectum,  every 
two  hours,  and  this  had  been  very  successful  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  He  bad  also  seen  good  results  and  no  injury  from  the 
use  of  pilocarpine. 

The  Gallup  Lunacy  Bill,— The  committee,  consisUdg,-of 
Dr.  Peterson,  Dr.  Dana,  and  Dr.  Parsons,  appointed  at  the 
January  meeting  to  examine  the  bill,  submitted  a  report  through 
its  chairman,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

"  The  measure  has  a  large  number  of  very  excellent  features, 
which,  if  they  should  become  law,  would  prove  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  the  unfortunates  whom  they  are  intended  to  bene- 
fit.    These  are  the  sections  relating  to — 

"  1.  The  removal  of  the  insane  to  asylums  by  attendants  of 
the  same  sex. 

"  2.  The  admission  and  discharge  of  voluntary  patients. 

"3.  The  admission  of  emergency  cases  without  papers  of 
any  kind  for  three  days. 

"  4.  The  forbidding  of  the  confinement  of  insane  persons  in 
jails  in  the  same  room  with  criminals,  and  any  detention  be- 
yond ten  days. 

"5.  The  provision  of  home  visits  of  indefinite  duration  at 
the  discretion  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  asylums. 

"6.  The  boarding-out  of  suit,able  chronic  lunatics  in  private 
families,  at  county  expense,  according  to  the  systems  in  vogue 
in  Scotland  and  Massachusetts. 

"  Aside  from  the  invaluable  particulars  just  described,  there 
are  several  sections  relating  to  commitment  to  which  there 
would  seem  to  be  serious'  objections. 

"  (1)  The  method  of  commitment  recommended  is  unneces- 
sarily complicated.  It  may  be  carried  out  in  country  districts 
with  a  fair  degree  of  patience  and  labor;  but  the  dithcultics  of 
perfecting  the  process  in  the  larger  cities,  and  particularly  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  will  be  almost  insurmountable.     We 


are  credibly  informed,  in  fact,  that  some  of  our  city  judges  who 
have  seen  the  hill  have  expressed  their  unwillingness  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  method  involving  so  much  of  their  xaln- 
able  time,  and  will  probably  refuse  to  commit  patients  at  all. 

"(2)  The  position  of  Examiner  in  Lunacy  will  be  degraded 
to  a  reward  for  political  labors,  since  the  appointment  of  the 
two  physicians  in  each  case  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  county 
officials  or  judge,  and  not";^4s  now,  to  the  wishes  of  the  family 
concerned.  "^^.^^ 

"(3)  A  majority  of  the  patients  w^ll  suffer  harm  from  the 
visitation  of  two  strange  physicians  anS  the  superintendent  of 
the  poor,  and  from  the  visitation  of  an  officer  of  the  court  with 
a  notification  of  the  legal  proceedings  about  to  be  instituted. 

"In  contradistinction  to  these  facts,  we  have  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that,  simple  in  comparison  as  is,  under  the 
existing  law  of  commitment,  no  persory  has  ever  been,  through 
intentional  wrong-doing,  placed  in  an  asylum  as  insane  in  this 
State,  the  present  method  affording  aniple  protection. 

■ .  "But  it  is  possible  to  make  certain  improvements  in  the  law 
now  in  force,  not  only  in  the  manner  of  commitment,  but  also 
in  the  means  of  regaining  subsequ^t  liberty ;  and  the  sugges- 
tions your  committee  would  submit/are  as  follows:  ^ 

"(1)  There  should  be  no  matarial  change  in  the  present 
mode  of  commitment  by  two  medical  certificates,  sworn  to  and 
approved  by  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  as  provided  in  the 
Laws  of  1874. 

"(2)  Emergency  cases  should  he  received  for  three  days 
without  papers  of  any  kind,  as  specified  in  the  proposed  new 
law.  ] 

"(3)  The  medical  certificates  should  be  more  carefully  and 
thoroughly  made  out,  not  only  in  justice  tp  the  patient,  but 
also  for  the  benefit  of  the  asylum  physicians,  who  now  rarely 
receive  many  facts  bearing  upon  the  medical  history  of  their 
patients  or  upon  their  mental  conditions.  ATo  this  end  the  form 
prescribed  in  the  Gallup  bill  should  be  adopted.  A  few  addi- 
-ttonal  questions  should  be  incorporated  in  the  medical  certifi- 
cate for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  physicians 
have  informed  the  patient  of  their  intention  of  placing  him  in 
a  hospital  for  the  insane  for  treatment,/in  order  to  guard  against 
the  serious  harm  so  often  done  to  patients  by  removing  them 
to  an  institution  through  deception.  The  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  seems  to  be  invested  with  the  j^ower  to  prescribe  the 
form  in  which  the  medical  certificate  shoiild  be  made  out,  and 
a  law  regulating  this  would  not  appear  to  be  necessary. 

"(4)  There  should  be  a  section  in  the  law  permitting  any 
higher  justice,  upon  application  from  any  patient  in  an  asylum, 
to  appoint  at  his  discretion  a  commission  of  two  or  three  physi- 
cians to  quietly  examine  said  patient  as  to  his  mental  condi- 
tion, and,  upon  receiving  their  report  favorable  thereto,  to  dis- 
charge him  from  the  custody  of  the  asylum.  By  the  Laws  of 
1889,  chapter  283,  section  22,  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy 
is  enjpowered  to  make  such  regulations  as  to  the  correspond- 
ence of  patients  as  would  insure  the  ppoper  carrying  out  of 
this  law.  / 

"  (5)  A  clause  should  be  introduced  ,lnto  the  bill  providing 
that  nothing  in  the  lunacy  laws  of  the  State  shall  be  construed 
to  interfere  with  the  reception  and  treatment  of  acute  cases 
of  insanity  in  chartered  general  hospitals,  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  patjients  suffering  from  other 
diseases  are  there  received  and  treated,  provided  such  hospitals 
have  suitable  accommodations  approved  by  the  State  Commi.s- 
sion  in  Lunacy."  \ 

[Signed.]        Frederick  Peters6n,  M.  D.,  Chairman, 
C.  L.  Dana,  M.  D.,  \ 
Ralph  L.  Parsons,  B^.  D., 
G.  W.  Jaooby,  M.  T>.,\fix  officio. 
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Dr.  Stakr  expressed  himself  as  ttioroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  criticisms  and  recommendations  of  the  report.  lie 
moved  that  the  report  be  adopted  and  printed,  and  that  copies 
he  forwarded  to  tlie  Governor  of  tlie  State,  to  the  State  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy,  and  to  such  others  as  were  interested  in 
insanity  laws. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  recommendations  of  Dr. 
Starr  were  ordered  iuserted. 


NEW   YORK   AOADEMY    OF   MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN   OETHOPiEDIO    SURGEET. 

Meeting  of  January  17,  1890. 
Dr.  V.  P.  GiBNEY  in  the  Chair. 

Congenital  Talipes,  Right  Equino-varus  and  Left  Cal- 
caneo-valgus. — Dr.  W.  R.  Townsend  presented  a  case  of  this 
afl'ection.  The  case  was  of  considerable  interest  on  account  of 
its  rarity.  Mr.  Tamplin  had  stated  that  out  of  Y64  cases  where 
the  deformity  was  congenital  there  were  only  15  in  which  there 
was  varus  of  one  foot  and  valgus  of  the  other,  and  only  19  cases 
of  calcaneus.  Dr.  Townsend  said  that  this  patient  had  been 
brought  to  him  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled 
on  December  23d,  when  only  ten  days  old.  It  was  the  mother's 
second  child,  and  the  labor  had  been  normal ;  there  was  no  his- 
tory of  club-foot  in  the  family.  He  had  already  commenced 
treatment  of  the  right  foot,  and  consequently  the  deformity  was 
not  80  marked  as  when  he  had  first  seen  the  case. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps  said  that  this  was  only  the  second  case  of 
the  kind  he  had  seen;  and,  in  connection  with  it,  he  desired  to 
present  a  plaster  cast  of  two  feet  removed  from  the  womb  of 
the  mother  after  her  death  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  of 
utero-gestation.  It  showed  equino-varus  of  the  left  and  calca- 
neo-valgus  of  the  right  foot,  and  was  an  admirable  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  deformity  had  been  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  uterus.  There  was  no  history  connected  with 
it  beyond  what  hud  been  stated.  The  original  was  in  Professor 
Volkmann's  museum  at  Halle,  Germany. 

Dr.  .JaHN  RiDLON  remarked  that  the  chief  interest  in  this 
class  of  cases  was  connected  with  the  subject  of  their  causa- 
tion. He  had  seen  only  one  other  case,  which  had  occurred 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Berg's  paper  on  this 
subject.  This  patient  had  had  the  same  deformity,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, both  hands  had  been  clubbi-d. 

The  Chairman  did  not  think  he  had  seen  more  than  three 
or  four  such  cases  in  an  experience  of  eighteen  years.  He 
thought  that  the  retarded  rotation  theory,  as  explained  by  Dr. 
Berg,  accounted  very  well  for  these  case.'. 

Dr.  A.  B.  JnnsoN  said,  in  regard  to  the  foot  affected  with 
calcaneus,  that,  although  at  first  sight  it  appeared  to  be  a 
severe  deformity,  it  was  quite  amenable  to  treatment,  and  cited 
a  case  published  by  Dr.  Chnrcliill,  of  lowo,  in  support  of  this 
assertion,  in  which  he  had  advised  simple  manipulations,  and 
liad  made  an  appointment  to  do  a  tenotomy  a  month  later. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  been  surprised  to  find  that  the 
deformity  had  entirely  disappeared.  In  another  similar  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Proiity,  of  Now  Hampshire,  the  trouble  had 
been  entirely  remedied  by  tlie  same  simple  manipulations,  so 
tliat  when  the  (diild  began  to  walk  the  foot  was  absolutely  nor- 
mal. A  remarkable  case  had  been  reported  by  Dr.  Gibney  a 
few  years  ago  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  in  which 
the  cnlcaneus  was  so  extreme  that  the  digits  had  made  inden- 
tations iin  the  anterior  part  of  I  lie  leg. 

The  Operative  Treatment  of  Talipes  Calcaneus  Para- 
lyticus.—The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  the  Chairman, 
who  exhibited  eight  patients  illustrating  the  advantages  of  the 


operation  described  in  his  paper.  This  operation  was  that 
which  Mr.  Willett,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  had  published 
in  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports  in  1880.  The  tech- 
nique was  as  follows:  A  large  Y-shaped  incision  over  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  leg,  at  the  lower  fourth,  the  stem  of  the  Y 
ending  at  the  os  calcis,  the  stem  itself  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  while  each  side  of  the  V-shaped  portion  was  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  long.  The  incision  exposed  the  sheath 
of  the  tendon.  The  V-flap  was  then  dissected,  the  sheath 
opened,  and  the  tendo  Achillis  raised  from  its  bed  by  a  curved 
director.  A  strong  catgut  ligature  was  passed  through  the 
uppei'  portion  of  the  tendon  to  serve  as  a  means  of  preventing 
retraction  after  section  ;  and  the  tendon  was  cut  through  ob- 
liquely, this  section  being  made  as  oblique  as  possible.  With 
the  volsella  each  end  of  the  tendon  was  grasped  and  the  upper 
portion  pulled  down  toward  the  os  calcis,  while  the  foot  was 
fully  extended  and  the  knee  slightly  tlexed.  The  tendon  was 
sutured  together  with  catgut,  back  and  forth,  with  about  three 
or  four  heavy  sutures,  the  end  of  the  V-flap  was  brought  down 
to  the  end  of  the  stem,  and  the  edges  were  sutured,  taking  every 
alternate  stitch  through  the  tendon  itself. 

The  aim  was  to  convert  the  Y-shaped  wound  into  a  V-shaped 
cicatrix.  It  was  better  to  use  catgut  altogether,  in  order  that 
the  wound  might  not  he  disturbed  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Dressings  and  plaster  of  Paris,  which  extended  from  the  toes 
up  to  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  the  knee  being  flexed  to  an 
angle  of  about  120°,  and  the  foot  extended  to  the  full  limit, 
completed  the  procedure.  The  operation  practiced  by  the 
reader  of  the  paper  ditfered  a  little  from  that  of  Mr.  Willett  in 
the  following  particular:  Mr.  Willett  used  wire  and  exsected  a 
portion  of  the  tendon.  The  wire  he  used  was  merely  for  fast- 
ening the  ends  of  the  tendon  together.  The  objections  offered 
to  his  mode  were  that  the  wire  cut  throagh  the  tendon,  and 
that  one  was  in  danger  of  removing  too  much  tendon. 

The  paper  was  based  upon  an  analysis  of  twenty-eight  eases 
operated  upon  during  the  past  six  years.  The  results  showed 
seventeen  good,  eight  fair,  and  three  poor.  The  term  "good" 
was  defined  as  a  useful  foot  without  any  relapse  after  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time;  ability  also  to  walk  without  a  brace  or  sup- 
port of  any  kind.  "  Fair"  was  defined  as  a  slight  stretching  of 
the  cicatrix,  but  not  enough  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
foot.  Shoes  with  the  heel  raised  and  a  steel  tongue  were  also 
required  to  make  the  gait  satisfactory.  "Poor"  referred  to 
those  cases  where  the  cicatrix  had  stretched  and  the  deformity 
had  relapsed.  The  general  results,  however,  were  very  satis- 
factory. The  time  elapsing  between  the  operation  and  the  date 
of  last  observation  was  as  follows:  From  three  to  twelve 
months,  nine;  from  one  to  two  years,  fifteen;  from  two  to 
three  years,  one;  from  three  to  four  years,  one;  five  years, 
one;  six  years,  one.  Sixteen  healed  by  first  intention,  twelve 
by  granulation.  Of  those  healing  by  primary  union,  ten  were 
good,  three  fair,  and  three  poor.  Of  those  healing  by  granula- 
tion, six  were  good,  five  fair,  and  one  poor.  In  those  where 
granulation  took  place  the  tendon  sloughed  in  three  instances, 
and  a  portion  was  removed  through  the  wound.  In  no  instance 
was  a  brace  required,  but  particular  attention  was  given  to  the 
building  of  the  boot  or  shoe.  The  instructions  were  to  have 
the  heel  raised  at  least  an  inch,  to  have  a  stiff  counter,  and  a 
leather  tongue  re-enforced  by  tempered  steel.  The  hopelessness 
of  paralytic  calcaneus  was  discussed  at  length;  the  difiiculty  • 
of  correcting  the  defoimity  by  means  of  api>aratu8;  the  great 
strain  on  the  spring  itself;  the  frequency  of  breakages;  and  the 
satisfactory  results  generally. 

Dr.  .ToBKrii  D.  Bryant  said  that  he  bad  been  especially  in- 
terested in  the  statement  regarding  the  changes  which  in  many 
cases  occurred  in  the  length  of  the  new  tissues  which  had  been 
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connected  by  the  operation  with  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  sub- 
ject was  of  much  importance  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
tlie  behavior  of  cicatricial  tissue  elsewhere  in  connection  witli 
the  repair  of  deformities  of  another  kind ;  and,  although  it  did 
not  follow  that,  because  tibrous  tissue  in  this  particular  situation 
retracted  after  the  force  had  been  taken  from  it,  fibrous  tissue 
would  do  the  same  thing  elsewhere,  the  subject  became  of 
immense  practical  importance  in  connection  with  the  recent 
methods  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia.  If  we  studied  the  be- 
havior of  the  cicatricial  tissue  of  burns  when  put  on  the  stretch, 
we  should  find  that  it  would  stretch,  but  that  when  released  it 
would  return  to  its  former  position,  or  even  become  more  con- 
tracted. Such  tissue  might  properly  be  compared  to  rubber 
which  was  tireless,  while  the  tissue  concerned  in  the  operation 
under  discussion  might  be  looked  upon  as  rubber  which  had 
become  tired.  He  would  like  to  know  if  one  of  the  cases  which 
showed  such  extreme  loss  of  power  was  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  a  repetition  of  the  operation. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Powers  was  particularly  interested  in  the  subject 
of  tendon  suture  of  the  hand  and  wrist,  in  which  he  had  had  a 
considerable  experience.  Ho  had  become  convinced  that  care- 
ful antiseptic  suture  of  these  cases,  with  proper  rest  of  the 
parts,  yielded  uniformly  good  results.  Primary  union  seemed 
to  be  a  requisite  for  a  good  functional  result  in  hand  and  wrist 
cases ;  for,  when  healing  took  place  by  granulation,  the  tendons 
became  caught  in  the  cicatrix  and  there  bound.  He  should  like 
to  know  in  what  proportion  of  cases  the  author  had  secured 
primary  union,  and  how  the  result  seemed  to  be  modified  when 
healing  took  place  by  aranulation. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Satbe  had  noticed  that  some  of  the  patients  ex- 
hibited were  able  to  move  the  heel  independently  of  the  long 
flexor  of  the  great  toe,  and  he  supposed  that,  as  the  paralysis 
had  been  only  partial,  the  shortening  of  the  tendon  had  enabled 
the  weakened  muscles  to  act  to  better  advantage.  Such  cases 
ought  to  be  much  benefited  by  the  persistent  use  of  massage 
and  galvanism,  and  they  presented  a  much  more  favorable  field 
for  operation  than  those  in  which  the  paralysis  was  absolute; 
for,  under  such  circumstances,  shortening  of  the  tendon  only 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  unyielding  fibrous  cord.  The 
progress  of  the  deformity  when  untreated  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  amount  of  damage  originally  done  to  the  spinal  cord. 
He  had  seen  patients  with  very  marked  cavus  who,  instead  of 
walking  on  the  bottom  of  the  heel,  walked  upon  the  posterior 
portion,  which  had  in  consequence  developed  an  elastic  buffer. 
He  had  hesitated  to  interfere,  as  such  cases  did  not  hold  out 
much  hope  of  improvement,  and  the  gait  was  much  better  than 
the  appearance  of  the  foot  would  lead  one  to  suppose  was  pos- 
sible. As  regarded  treatment,  he  favored  the  use  of  a  brace 
similar  to  the  one  described  by  the  chairman,  or  with  an  elastic 
spring  to  take  the  place  of  the  gastrocnemius.  Such  an  appli- 
ance would  give  the  patient  comfort,  and  enable  him  to  move 
about  with  less  of  a  wooden  tread. 

The  results  shown  in  the  cases  exhibited  were  exceedingly 
good,  but  he  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of  stretching  which 
the  cicatricial  tissue  had  apparently  undergone.  The  usual  plea 
against  tenotomy  was  that  the  resulting  soar  tissue  tended  to 
contract  and  reproduce  the  deformity.  This,  he  thought,  was  a 
mistake,  for  the  tissue  obtained  after  a  subcutaneous  tenotomy 
was  not  at  all  comparable  to  that  obtained  in  an  open  wound 
by  the  process  of  granulation.  There  sliould  be  no  more  sec- 
ondary contraction  after  a  non-suppurative  subcutaneous  tenoto- 
my than  occurred  in  tissues  after  aseptic  healing  by  blood-clot. 
Whatever  elongation  had  occurred  in  the  cases  shown,  in  all 
probability  it  took  place,  not  in  the  cicatrix,  but  in  the  muscular 
fibers  above,  the  paralyzed  muscle  being  constantly  antagonized 
by  a  normal  muscle  and  thus  gradually  stretched  out. 


Dr.  RiDLON  said  that  one  of  the  patients  exhibited  had  been 
seen  by  him  last  summer,  and  he  had  then  strongly  favored 
tenotomy  on  account  of  extreme  equinus  which  then  existed; 
but  he  saw  that  the  foot  was  now  in  good  position.  In  the  me- 
chanical treatraentof  this  condition  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
employ  the  apparatus  with  the  "  rubber  muscle  "  at  the  back ; 
but  since  Bernard  Roth,  of  London,  had  published  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  brace  for  drop-toe,  with  tempered  spring  at  the  back 
of  the  leg,  he  had  considered  that  such  an  instrument,  having 
a  spring  running  from  the  garter  line  with  a  steel  plate  to  the 
ball  of  the  foot,  was  much  better  than  those  ordinarily  in  use. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Beeg  was  inclined  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  these 
eases  of  poliomyelitis,  yet  he  did  not  consider  them  entirely 
beyond  help  from  neurological  treatment.  Were  it  conclusively 
proved  that  the  nervous  supply  of  the  posterior  group  of  leg 
muscles,  for  instance,  was  entirely  derived  from  one  level  of  the 
anterior  gray  horns  in  the  spinal  cord,  or  from  one  series  of 
cells  in  the  spinal  cord,  it  was  obvious  that,  if  these  cells  had 
been  entirely  destroyed,  any  electrical  treatment  must  of  neces- 
sity be  useless  as  regards  restoring  power  to  the  limb.  But  it 
bad  not  been  proved  that  the  nervous  supply  was  derived  in 
this  way,  and  it  was  barely  possible  that  a  few  cells,  giving  rise 
to  fibers  of  any  one  nerve,  had  escaped  the  inflammation.  The 
nuniber  of  these  nerve  fibers  remaining  might  be  so  small  as  to 
escape  notice  in  an  electrical  examination,  and  yet  be  sufficient 
to  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  movements  of  the 
foot.  Hence,  if  these  healthy  nerve  fibers  and  muscle  fibers  to 
which  they  were  distributed  be  stimulated  by  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent, they  would  take  on  a  vicarious  action  under  the  irritation 
of  the  galvanic  current,  and  would  cause,  even  in  old  cases  of 
poliomyelitis,  as  he  had  frequently  observed,  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  power  to  extend  the  foot.  In  his  experience, 
fully  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  had  been  relieved,  al- 
though none  were  cured.  He  did  not  think  that  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  operators  alleged  that  they  did  more  than  relieve 
their  patients.  A  large  number  would  certainly  be  benefited  by 
the  operation  described  by  the  chairman;  but  any  operation 
including  simply  the  soft  tissues  was  hardly  a  philosophical  one, 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  give  as  good  results  as  one  whicli 
would  fix  the  bony  tissues.  It  was  evident  that  in  the  cases 
exhibited  the  scar  tissue  had  stretched  as  the  children  grew 
older  and  the  weight  of  the  body  increased.  This  result  could  be 
postponed,  but  not  averted,  by  furnishing  a  support  for  the 
foot. 

Dr.  JuDsoisr  said  that  the  difficulty  in  walking  experienced 
by  these  patients  was  due  to  their  inability  to  use  the  anterior 
part  of  the  foot,  so  that  the  toe  could  not  be  pressed  forcibly 
against  the  ground  ;  and  hence  they  walked  very  much  like  one 
having  a  peg  leg,  or  an  amputation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
foot.  It  had  been  stated  that  the  aborigines  of  this  country 
were  in  the  habit  of  performing  Lisfranc's  amputation  upon 
their  captives,  who  were  thus  able  to  work  in  the  fields,  but 
were  incapable  of  rapid  locomotion  toward  liberty.  A  patient 
aifected  with  talipes  calcaneus  was  in  practically  the  same  condi- 
tion. The  object  of  the  operation  described  this  evening  seemed 
to  be  to  restore  some  of  the  function  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
foot,  so  that  the  patient  in  walking  could  bring  the  weight  first 
on  the  heel  and  then  on  the  toe;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  operation  could  accomplish  this,  for  it  was  essen- 
tial that  there  be  very  firm  union  between  the  calcaneus  and  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  tibia  along  the  line  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius. With  one  exception,  the  patients  exhibited  could  not  put 
their  weight  on  the  toe  at  the  same  time  that  the  sound  foot  was 
raised  from  the  ground  ;  nor  was  it  reasonable  to  supjiose  that 
they  would  retain  for  any  groat  length  of  time  the  slight  con- 
nection between  these  parts.     He  was  inclined  to  think  that  a 
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cicatrix  resulting  from  primary  union  was  less  liable  to  con- 
tract than  one  which  occurred  after  a  long  process  of  granula- 
tion. It  was  difficult  to  overestimate  the  strain  which  fell  on 
the  tendo  Achillis.  The  great  mass  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf 
gave  an  indication  of  this  force.  The  foot  might  be  considered 
as  a  lever  of  the  second  class,  the  fulcrum  being  at  the  toe,  the 
weight  at  tlie  ankle,  and  the  power  at  the  heel.  The  long  and 
short  arms  of  the  lever  were  represented  respectively  by  the 
portions  between  the  ankle  and  toe  and  the  ankle  and  heel,  and 
the  strain  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  body  was  thus  multi- 
plied as  it  fell  on  the  tendo  Acliillis. 

He  thoiiglit  that  much  could  he  done  for  these  patients  by 
mechanical  treatment,  and  the  object  of  his  brace  was  to  trans- 
fer some  of  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
foot.  In  the  brace  formerly  described  by  him  there  was  a  joint 
at  the  ankle  to  arrest  motion  at  a  right  angle ;  but  the  brace 
had  been  rendered  much  more  durable  and  equally  efficient  by 
the  omission  of  the  joint  in  the  present  instrument.  The  weight 
which  naturally  came  on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  foot  in  a  well  person,  with  this  apparatus  came  upon 
the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tibia  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  its  tubercle;  so  that  the  patient  first  struck  the  heel, 
and  then  put  the  weight  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg  in  its 
upper  portion,  thereby  decidedly  improving  the  gait.  The  sen- 
sation was  very  much  like  that  of  kneeling,  for  the  weight,  in- 
stead of  coming  on  the  ball  of  the  foot,  as  in  the  healthy  penson, 
came  on  that  part  of  the  tibia  which  took  the  weight  when  in 
the  kneeling  posture.  These  cases  could  not,  of  course,  be  cured 
by  the  use  of  such  apparatus ;  but  adult  patients  were  often  very 
glad  to  wear  a  simple  and  durable  apparatus  which  imiiroved 
the  gait. 

The  speaker  remarked  that  Dr.  C.  Fayette  Taylor  had  once 
said  that  one  reason  for  the  muscular  degeneration  which  oc- 
curred in  these  cases  was  that  the  weakened  and  half-paralyzed 
mu«;'k'S,  being  compelled  to  endure  such  an  enormous  strain, 
yielded  at  once  ;  but  if  they  were  relieved  by  means  of  an  ap- 
paratus of  some  of  this  duty,  they  were  less  likely  to  undergo 
such  degeneration,  and  therefore  the  chances  were  better. 

Dr.  Feederiok  Peterson  agreed  with  the  reader  of  the  paper 
regarding  the  uselessness  practically  of  the  galvanic  and  fara- 
daic  currents  in  these  old  cases,  for  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
current  could  restore  destroyed  muscle  fiber  or  degenerated 
nerve  fibers  or  cells. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor  said  that,  in  considering  tenotomy,  one 
must  remember  that  in  most  cases  not  only  the  muscle  but  the 
tendon  itself  was  atrophied,  so  that  it  was  at  times  a  mere 
thread.  These  cases  of  calcaneus  were  exceedingly  difficult  to 
treat,  and  any  real  advance  would  be  very  welcome;  but  he 
considered  that  the  mechanical  treatment  was  fairly  satisfactory 
as  a  palliative  measure.  We  could  retain  the  foot  in  a  position 
of  election  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  improve  locomotion  by 
enabling  the  patient  to  transfer  the  weight  from  the  heel  to  the 
ball,  not,  of  course,  through  the  tendo  Achillis.  but  by  imping- 
ing on  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  by  means  of  an  apparatus.  He 
wished  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  statement  tliat  calcaneus  could 
usually  be  prevented  from  developing  when  these  paralytic 
oaSbs  were  seen  sufficiently  early.  The  foot  could  be  hold  with 
al>solute  precision  ;  and,  although  ho  had  followed  for  a  consid- 
erable time  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  posterior  tibial  muscles,  he 
could  not  recall  a  single  one  in  which  calcaneus  had  developed 
under  proper  mechanical  treatment. 

Dr.  PiiEi.i's  said  that  in  cases  of  flail  foot  with  absolute  pa- 
ralysis he  was  accustomed  to  do  an  excision  or  a  Pirogoti''s  am- 
putation, which  was  a  safe  operation  providing  firm  ankylosis 
could  be  secured.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  always  obtain- 
able in  children.      When  the   tendon  united  primarily,  union 


took  place  by  blood-clot,  and  the  result  was  not  cicatricial  tis- 
sue, but  a  reproduction  of  the  tendon  ;  and  therefore  stretching 
could  not  take  place  in  the  tendon  itself,  but  in  the  body  of  the 
muscle.  The  same  argument  had  been  brought  forward  against 
the  open  operation  for  club-foot,  only  it  had  Vjeen  claimed  that 
the  cicatricial  tissue  contracted;  but  when  healing  by  blood- 
clot  followed  that  operation,  the  cicatricial  mass  did  not  con- 
tract, nor  did  he  believe  it  yielded.  From  birth  up  to  the  third 
or  fourth  year,  and  even  later,  there  was  a  development  of  the 
deformity,  and  therefore,  in  estimating  the  beneficial  results 
from  any  special  method  of  treatment  one  must  wait  a  similar 
length  of  time  before  passing  upon  the  result.  He  had  been 
much  interested  in  the  chairman's  cases  on  account  of  the  can- 
dor with  which  they  had  been  presented  and  the  care  exhibited 
in  securing  careful  histories;  but,  until  the  ultimate  results  could 
be  ascertained,  he  preferred  to  cut  the  anterior  tendons  when 
required  and  apply  a  brace  similar  to  the  one  which  had  been 
presented  ;  or  a  brace  with  a  posterior  rubber  muscle  acting  on 
a  lever  attached  to  the  sole  of  the  shoe;  and  in  special  cases, 
either  Pirogofl"'s  amputation  or  excision. 

The  Chaieman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  replied  seriatim  to 
the  questions  that  had  been  propounded. 

He  could  not  say  whether  a  second  operation  in  one  of  the 
cases  would  be  of  any  benefit. 

He  had  not  entirely  completed  his  table  of  results,  and  could 
only  say  that  in  about  one  half  of  the  cases  had  primary  union 
occurred,  and  that  his  analysis,  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  failed  to 
show  much  difference  in  the  results  dependent  upon  the  method 
of  healing.  lie  bad,  of  course,  always  aimed  to  secure  primary 
union;  but  some  of  his  best  results  had  been  obtained  in  cases 
in  which  the  granulating  process  had  been  tedious,  and  even 
where  some  of  the  tendon  had  protruded  and  had  sloughed 
away,  or  had  required  removal. 

He  was  sorry  that  he  was  unable  to  furnish  records  of  sys- 
tematic electrical  examinations  in  these  cases;  but  in  tlie  hurry 
of  hospital  work  this  portion  of  the  work  had  frequently  been 
omitted.  He  had,  however,  the  report  of  an  examination  made 
by  Dr.  M.  A.  Starr  before  the  operation  on  the  little  boy  who 
had  attracted  attention  by  his  ability  to  stand  on  his  toe  and  on 
the  ball  of  the  foot.  Dr.  Starr  reported  at  that  time — two  years 
ago— that  the  posterior  group  of  muscles  showed  well-marked 
reaction  of  degeneration,  and  failed  to  respond  at  all  to  the 
faradaic  current,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  very 
doubtful  if  recovery  would  take  place.  Tlie  chairman  thought 
that  most  of  the  gentlemen  present  would  agree  with  him  in 
saying  that  the  patient  now  had  considerable  power  in  that 
posterior  group  of  muscles. 

In  alluding  to  electrical  treatment,  he  did  not  intend  to  dis- 
parage all  such  treatment,  but  simply  to  record  his  own  disap- 
pointment with  it  in  connection  with  confirmed  cases  of  calca- 
neus. He  believed  with  Dr.  Berg  that,  if  certain  nerve  fibers 
still  remained  intact,  they  could  be  developed  by  appropriate 
treatment.  He  was  also  willing  to  admit  that  an  operation 
which  secured  ankylosis  or  synostosis  was  capable  of  giving  a 
very  useful  foot;  but,  from  what  he  had  heard  of  the  operation, 
there  seemed  to  be  good  cause  for  doubting  the  permanency  of 
the  results.  Besides  this,  the  operation  was  a  much  more 
formidable  one  than  that  which  he  had  described  in  his  paper, 
and  it  would  often  be  impos.«iblo  to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
jiarents  to  perform  it,  wliilo  tlioy  would  willingly  agree  to  the 
other  operation. 

In  regard  to  the  mechanical  points  raised  by  Dr.  .Tudson,  it 

must  be  remembered   that,  in  addition  to   the   gastrocnemius 

muscle,  the  perineal  group  and  some  of  the  interossei  were  also 

involved.     In  only  (Uie  of  his  cases  had  ho  met  with  the  ribbon- 

I  like  form  of  the  tendon,  and  the  result  of  this  case  is  reported 
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as  "poor."  When  this  condition  existed,  the  tendon  must  be 
brouglit  further  down,  and  particular  care  exercised  in  the  pro- 
cess of  suturing,  aiming  to  have  the  tendon  well  imbedded  in 
the  V-shaped  tlap. 

Intracapsular  (?)  Fracture  of  the  Cervix  Femoris.— 
Dr.  Phelps  presented  a  specimen  that  was  apparently  an  intra- 
capsular fracture  of  the  femur.  It  had  been  removed  from 
a  man  in  the  dissecting-room,  who  was  noticed  to  have  the  legs 
flexed  and  abducted,  and  twenty  or  more  sinuses,  healed  and 
unhealed,  about  the  thigh,  which  had  burrowed  in  every  direc- 
tion. Through  a  most  unfortunate  mistake  on  the  part  of  those 
who  secured  the  specimen,  tlie  soft  parts  were  all  carefully  re- 
moved. The  pus  was  stated  to  have  come  from  a  cavity  behind 
the  mass  of  new  bone  which  was  seen  in  the  acetabulum  ;  and 
the  new  joint  was  found  to  be  perfect.  When  the  specimen 
was  exhibited  a  few  evenings  since  before  the  Surgical  Section, 
it  was  thought  to  be  a  case  of  old  hip-joint  disease;  but  it 
clearly  showed,  since  sections  had  been  made,  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  and  was  of  peculiar  interest  as  illustrating  the  utter 
impossibility  of  curing  such  a  case  by  mechanical  treatment.  It 
was  a  strictly  surgical  case,  and,  unless  the  sinuses  were  followed 
up  and  treated  by  thorough  curetting  and  free  drainage  with 
antiseptic  precautions,  the  man  must  have  died,  as  he  did  die, 
from  amyloid  disease  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  this  was  a 
case  of  intracapsular  fracture. 

A  Simple  Method  of  preventing  the  breaking  of  Plaster 
and  Wax  Casts.— Dr.  Phelps  exhibited  two  casts  so  treated. 
He  said  that,  in  order  to  render  plaster  or  was  casts  almost  un- 
breakable, it  was  only  necessary  to  rub  well  the  surface  of  the 
cast  with  plumbago,  and  then,  by  the  process  of  electro-deposi- 
tion, cover  the  whole  surface  with  a  film  of  copper  about  one 
millimetre  in  thickness.  To  illustrate  the  efficacy  of  this  meth- 
od, the  speaker  took  one  of  the  specimens— a  large  cast  illustrat- 
ing Dupuytren's  contraction — and  threw  it  violently  upon  the 
floor  without  its  sustaining  the  slightest  damage.  The  other 
specimen  had  already  been  shown  at  the  meeting  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Townseod's  case  of  club-feet. 
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A  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics. 
By  John  V.  Shoemakek,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Medico- 
chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  John  Adlde,  M.  D., 
Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  of  Phy.sical  Diagnosis 
in  the  Medico-chirurgical  College  of  Pliiladelphia.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Devoted  to  Pharmacy,  General  Pharma- 
cology, and  Therapeutics,  and  Remedial  Agents  not  properly 
classed  as  Drugs.  Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis,  1889.  Pp. 
xii-5  to  353.     [Price,  $2..50.] 

The  style  of  this  volume  is  plain,  clear,  direct,  and  terse  ; 
every  paragraph  deserves  careful  attention  and  well  rewards  the 
reader.  The  authors  are  to  be  classed  with  those  who  study 
what  tliey  see,  reflect  upon  what  has  been  recorded,  and  deduce 
from  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  inferences  warranted  by  the 
facts.  Nearly  seventy-five  pages  are  devoted  to  electro-thera- 
peutics. This  part  of  the  work,  published  separately,  would 
constitute  the  "  good  little  book  on  electricity  "  that  everybody 
is  looking  for  and  never  finding.  Oxygen  treatment,  hydro- 
therapy, the  use  of  heat  and  cold,  of  mineral  waters,  of  hypno- 
tism,  of  suspension,  etc.,  are   carefully  considered    and   duly 


weighed.  There  is  no  rubbish  in  the  entire  volume,  which  is 
suggestive  in  every  way.  It  commends  itself  to  the  thought- 
ful and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  almost  any  library. 


A  Text-hook  of  General  Therapeutics.     By  W.   Hale  White, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  0.  P.,  Senior  Assistant  Physician  to  and  Lect- 
urer on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
With  Illustrations.    London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  and 
Co.,  1889.     Pp.  si-371.     [Price,  $2..50.] 
The  value  of  climate,  compressed  air,  Oertel's  method  for 
the  treatment  of  cardiac  disease,  diet,  baths  and  other  external 
applications  of  water,  lavage,  massage,  the  Weir  Mitchell  meth- 
od, electrotherapy,  metallotherapy,  suspension,  and  hypnotism, 
all  receive  careful  consideration  and  fair  criticism  in  this  text- 
book.   The  bibliography  is  extensive,  mentioning  the  best-known 
works  on  each  separate  therapeutic  agent.    The  book  is  suggest- 
ive and  sufficiently  conservative  to  be  a  safe  guide  in  many 
emergencies.     Of  convenient  size,  it  recommends  itself  to  the 
busy  practitioner  who  has  not  time  to  consult  a  whole  library 
Jin  every  occasion,  but  who  may  readily  do  so  without  unneces- 
sary loss  of  time,  thanks  to  the  list  of  books  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter. 

Massage  and  the  Original  Swedish  Movements ;  their  Applica- 
tion to  Various  Diseases  of  the  Body.  By  Kurre  W.  Os- 
TEOM,  Instructor  in  Massage  and  Swedish  Movements  in  the 
Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  Illustrated. 
Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son,  &  Co.,  1890.  Pp.  vi-9 
to  97. 

Every  scientific  book,  great  or  small,  on  the  manual  treatment 
of  disease  is  a  well-directed  blow  to  the  self-made  masseur  or 
masseuse,  who,  let  us  hope,  is  destined  soon  to  drop  out  of  sight. 
The  author  of  this  little  treatise  maintains  that  massage  and  the 
movement  treatment  should  be  applied  only  by  educated  and 
properly  trained  persons,  with  due  regard  to  the  physician's 
directions;  that  the  operator,  if  not  a  physician,  should  be  of 
the  same  sex  as  the  patient,  with  only  two  possible  exceptions ; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  place  where  skillful  and  trained  op- 
erators may  have  an  opportunity  of  passing  an  examination  and 
of  registering,  thus  protecting  not  only  themselves  and  the 
medical  profession,  but  the  general  public  also.  There  are  six- 
teen excellent  illustrations,  and  there  is  much  sound,  scientific 
sense  in  the  little  book  under  consideration.  It  is  clear,  definite 
in  its  aim,  and  attractive  in  form. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Sttidi/  of  Organic  Chemistry.  By 
Adolph  Pinner,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  Translated  and  revised  from  the  Fifth 
German  Edition  by  Peter  T.  Austen,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry  in  Rutgers  Col- 
lege and  the  New  Jersey  State  Scientific  School.  Second 
Revised  Edition.  New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1889. 
Pp.  xxi-403. 

The  translator's  constant  thought  of  aiding  the  student  to 
develop  his  mind,  by  putting  before  him  matter  for  reflection, 
rather  than  the  usual  formulations  to  be  committed  to  memory 
in  an  undigested  form,  has  guided  him  in  his  selection  of  this 
text-book,  of  which  he  has  made  an  excellent  annotated  trans- 
lation. At  the  end  of  the  study  of  each  chemical  group  there 
is  a  retrospect  composed  of  "  detailed  recapitulations  of  the  facts 
considered,  as  well  as  a  survey  of  the  typical  reactions  and  theo- 
retical relations  of  the  various  classes  of  substances.  Coming 
in  this  place,  such  information  is  understood  and  appreciated  by 
the  student,  who  has  become  acquainted  with  the  compounds 
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and, understanding  thederivation  ofthe  individual  members  from 
each  other,  is  prepared  to  take  up  generalizations."  Natural 
laws  have  thus  been  followed  in  the  construction  of  the  book; 
the  complex  succeeds  the  simple,  as  stronger  attractions  over- 
come weaker  affinities.  Hydrogen  is  everywhere  driven  from 
its  stronghold,  replaced  by  more  powerful  substitutes. 

With  rhetorical  force  the  laboratory  solution  of  the  mysteri- 
ous workings  of  organic  chemistry,  of  the  laws  governing  the 
manifestations  of  the  attractive  power  of  the  little  polypoid 
arms  with  which,  in  spite  of  Professor  Austen's  protest,  the 
average  student  inevitably  endows  the  atom,  is  reserved  for  the 
appendix.  There  we  learn  by  what  right  the  molecule  is  formu- 
lated, also  how  its  various  constituents  are  weighed,  measured, 
marshaled,  disbanded,  and  reunited  to  form  other  compounds, 
taking  such  places  in  the  new  body  as  the  chemist  may  have 
previously  determined.  Thus  the  relationship  of  any  particular 
compniind  can  readily  be  traced  to  the  simpler  bodies  from  which 
it  is  derived. 

With  the  translator,  we  heartily  desire  to  find  Professor  Pin- 
ner's book  in  the  hands  "  not  only  of  the  professional  chemist 
and  student,  but  also  of  the  physician,  druggist,  and  chemical 
manufacturer." 

Chemical  Lecture  Notes.     By  Peter  T.  Austen,  Ph.D.,  F.  C.  S., 
etc.     New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1888.     Pp.  li-98. 
Toe  matter  and  the  arrangement  of  this  little  book  are  such 

as  to  give  no  inconsiderable  aid  to  the  student  of  the  systematic 

works  on  cliemistry  and  to  him  who  follows  a  course  of  lectures 

on  that  subject. 

Chemutry :  General,  Medical,  and  Pharmaceutical,  including 
the  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  A  Manual  on 
the  General  Principles  of  the  Science,  and  their  Applications 
in  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  By  John  Attfield,  F.  R.  S., 
M.  A.,  and  Ph.  D.  of  the  University  of  Tubingen,  etc. 
Twelfth  Edition.  Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1889. 
Pp.  xvi-13  to  770.     [Price,  $2.75.] 

A  WORK  that  has  met  with  such  general  approbation  as  to 
require  twelve  editions  in  twenty-two  years  to  meet  the  de- 
mand hardly  needs  to-day  an  extended  review,  or  indeed  any 
other  mention  than  that  of  its  additions.  Thanks  to  these 
latter,  it  now  embraces,  aside  from  inorganic  chemistry,  includ- 
ing methods  for  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  analyses,  the 
whole  of  the  chemistry  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and 
nearly  all  that  of  the  British  and  Indian  pharmacopoeias,  to- 
gether with  a  remodeled  section  on  Organic  Chemistry.  Tlie 
"Table  of  Tests"  in  the  appendix  is  unusually  extensive,  and  the 
numerous  questions  and  recapitulations  intercalated  throughout 
the  text  prove  how  profound  has  been  the  author's  desire  to 
further,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  advancement  of  the 
student  and  to  awake  within  him,  as  he  himself  states,  the  de- 
sire for  diligent,  thorough  work,  thoughtful  and  deliberate 
study,  such  as  will  fit  him  for  his  position  in  the  world  and 
kindle  in  him  other  ambitions  than  that  of  merely  passing  his 
examinations. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry  for  the  Use  of  Medical  Students.     By 
Bbandketu  Symonds,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician  to 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  Out-patient  Department,  etc.     Philadel- 
phia: P.  Blakiiiton,  Son,  &  Co.,  1889.    Pp.  154.    [Price,  |'2.] 
An  unusual  amount  of  valuable  information  is  contained  in 
this  little  book,  the  plan  of  which  is  well  conceived  and  .xys- 
tcmatically  carried  out.     All  the  various  points  of  interest  are 
touched   upon  with  more  or  less  emphasis,  according  to  their 
practical  utility.     Whereas  the  diverse  elements  are  dismissed 
without  undue  consideration  or  dwelling  upon  unnecessary  de- 


tails, water,  fermentations,  poisons  in  their  medico-legal  aspect, 
and  clinical  analyses  receive  such  discussion  as  would  enable 
the  clinician  to  solve  conformably  any  problem  that  would  or- 
dinarily present  itself  to  him.  If  any  adverse  criticism  can  be 
made  of  the  author's  method  of  marshaling  his  divisions,  it 
would  be  in  regard  to  the  intercalation  of  the  chemical  nomen- 
clature between  the  chapters  on  non-metals  and  those  on  metals. 
The  difficulties  to  the  learner  wonid  seem  thereby  unduly  and 
unneces?arily  increased.  No  subject  more  than  that  of  chemis- 
try demands  in  its  treatment  the  dear  enunciation  of  the  prop- 
osition, for  pure  mathematics  is  not  more  abstract  than  the 
intermolecular  relations. 

Outlines  of  the  Clinical  Chemistry  of  the  Urine,    By  C.  A. 

MacMunn,  M.  a.,  M.  D.  (Dub.).     With  Sixty-four  Woodcnts 

and  Plate  of  Spectra.     Philadelphia :  P.  Blakiston,  Son,  & 

Co.,  1889.     Pp.  xvi-254.     [Price.  |:3.] 

The  author's  fear  of  adverse  criticism  of  his  most  excellent 
work  seems  to  be  absolutely  unfounded.  It  would  be  well  in- 
deed if  all  physicians  engaged  in  general  practice,  as  he  states 
himself  to  be,  would  follow  his  example  in  thoroughly  inves- 
tigating normal  and  pathological  urine.  It  can  not  be  doubted 
that  this  work,  the  result  of  Dr.  MacMunn's  desire  to  pnt  into 
the  hands  of  busy  men  a  resume  of  the  principal  facts  of  the 
classical  treatises  on  the  urine,  is  destined  to  render  good 
service. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  a  comprehensive  one.  The  normal 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  urinary  system  are  first  consid- 
ered, as  well  as  its  functional  oscillations  when  subjected  to 
external  influences  as  shown  in  the  reaction  of  the  urine,  in  its 
greater  or  lesser  acidity  or  alkalinity,  and  in  other  objective 
variations  from  the  normal.  Tlie  origin  of  the  various  urinary 
constituents,  nitrojienous  and  mn-nitrogenous,  normal  or  patho- 
logical, is  carefully  studied,  and  methods  are  given  as  well  for 
their  detection  as  for  that  of  foreign  substances  accidentally 
contained  in  the  urine,  as  the  result  of  pathological  changes  or 
from  having  been  administered  therapeutically  or  with  felonious 
intent. 

BOOKS   AND    PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Staining  and  Permanent  Preservation  of  Histological  Elements  iso- 
lated by  means  of  Caustic  Potash  or  Nitric  Acid.  By  Simon  Henry  and 
Mr.=.  Susanna  Phelps  Gage,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  [Reprinted  from  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Society  of  Mieroscopists.] 

Electricity  in  Gynseeology.  By  A.  D.  Rockwell,  M.  D.,  A.  H.  Goelet. 
M.D.,  E.  L.  H.  McGinnis,  M.  D.,  A.  H.  Buckmaster,  M.  D.,  A.  Lapthorn 
Smith,  M.  D.,  Franklin  H.  Martin,  M.  D.,  G.  Betton  Mnssey,  M.  D.,  and 
Alexander  .1.  C.  Skene,  M.  D.     [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  News.] 

Transactioi\s  of  the  American  Gynajcological  Society.  Vol.  XIV. 
For  the  Year  1889.     Philadelphia:  William  J.  Dornan,  1889. 

Syllabus  of  the  Obstetrical  Lectures  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  By  Richard  C.  Norrls,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia : 
W.  B.  Saunders,  1890.     Pp.  xv-17  to  154.     [Price,  $2.] 

The  Science  of  Metrology;  or,  Natural  Weights  and  Measures.  A 
Challenge  to  the  Mctiic  System.  By  the  Hon.  E.  Noel,  Captain  Rifle 
Brigade.     London  ;  Edward  Staixlord,  1889.     Pp.  viii-83. 

The  Year-book  of  Treatment  for  1890.  A  Critical  Review  for  Prac- 
titioners of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Philadelphia  :  Lea  Brothers  &  Co., 
1890.     Pp.'viii-:!24.     [Price.  $1.25,] 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Comnussion  in  Lunacy  for  the 
Year  1889.     Albany:  Janjcs  B.  Lyon,  State  Printer,  1890. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Association  of  tlie  State  of  Missouri,  at 
its  Thiity-second  Anntral  Session,  held  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  May  21, 
1889. 

On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  By  J.  L. 
Milton,  Senior  Surgeon  to  St,  John's  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
Third  Edition.     London  :  Henry  Renshaw,  1890.     Pp.  xvi-607. 
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Deatli  from  Visceral  Affections  after  Ovariotomy.  By  Henry  C. 
Coe,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  New  York.  [Reprinted  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Gyntecological  Society.] 

The  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Necli  of  the  Femnr  by  Immedi- 
ate Reduction  and  Permanent  Fixation.  By  N.  Seun,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.] 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Homoeopathic  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  at  Xliddletown,  N.  Y. 

A  Successful  Case  of  Spinal  Resection.  By  Robert  H.  M.  Dawbarn, 
M.  D.,  with  Neurological  Notes  by  Landon  Carter  Gray,  M.  D. 

Doctors  and  Politicians.  By  Robert  H.  M.  Dawbarn,  M.  D.,  New 
York.     [A  Series  of  Letters  reprinted  from  the  Medical  Record.] 

On  the  Choice  of  Methods  in  the  Treatment  of  Uterine  Cancer.  By 
Reeves  Jackson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Chicago.  [Reprinted  from  the  Medical 
News.] 

On  the  Healing  of  Aseptic  Bone  Cavities  by  Implantation  of 
Antiseptic  Decalcified  Bone.  By  N.  Senn,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  [Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences.] 

A  Contribution  to  the  Clinical  Study  of  Spontaneous  De- 
generative Neuritis  of  the  Brachial  Plexus.  By  William  M. 
Leszynsky,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Nervous  and 
Mental  Disease.] 

Report  upon  the  Prevention  of  Yellow  Fever  by  Incculation,  made 
in  Compliance  with  Instructions  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  Accordance  with  an  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  the 
Civil  E.\peDses  of  the  Government  for  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1888. 
Submitted  in  March,  1888,  by  George  M.  Sternberg,  Major  and  Surgeon, 
U.  S.  Army. 

Observations  on  Seventy-five  Cases  of  Flat-foot,  with  Particular 
Reference  to  Treatment.  By  Royal  Whitman,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Orthopaedic  Association.] 

Practical  Points  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Malaria  in  Chil- 
dren. By  Hiram  N.  Vineberg,  M.  D.,  New  York.  [Reprinted  from  the 
Archives  of  Psediatrics.] 

Diphtheria  and  Diphtheroid.  By  C.  Lester  Hall,  M.  D.,  Marshall, 
Mo.  [Read  before  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Association,  May  21, 
1889.] 

Fever  Thermotaxis  and  Calorimetry  of  Malarial  Fever.  By  Isaac 
Ott,  M.  D.    [Published  by  the  Journal  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Disease.] 

A  Case  of  Extra-uterine  Pregnancy.  Operation  ;  Recovery.  By  L. 
S.  McMurtry,  M.  D.,  Danville,  Ky.  [Reprinted  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gyna;cologists.] 

A  Study  of  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Intrapelvic  Inflamma- 
tions. By  L.  S.  McMurtry,  M.  D.,  Danville,  Ky.  [Reprinted  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynae- 
cologists.] 

The  Relative  Importance  of  the  Different  Forms  of  Refractive  and 
Muscular  Error  in  the  Causation  of  Headache ;  and  the  Position  of 
Rest  as  a  Cause  of  Strabismus.  By  F.  W.  Marlow,  M.  D.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.     [Reprinted  from  the  Ophthalmic  Review.] 

Cholecystotomy :  Report  of  a  Case,  with  Illustrations.  By  Edwin 
Rieketts,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     [Reprinted  from  the  Lancet-Clinic] 

Plasto-cosmetics  in  Surgery  of  the  Face.  By  B.  Merrill  Rieketts, 
M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     [Reprinted  from  the  Lancet-Clinic] 

Practical  Notes  on  Urinary  Analysis.  By  William  B.  Canfield, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Baltimore.  [Reprinted  from  the  Maryland  Medical  Jour- 
nal.] 

University  of  Toronto.  Formal  Opening  of  the  New  Building  of  the 
Biological  Department,  December  19,  1889. 

Gontributo  alio  studio  della  struttura  e  delle  alteiazioni  extravasali 
del  globuli  rossi  del  sangue.  Nota  del  Dott.  C.  Bergonzini.  [Estratto 
dalla  Rassegna  di  scienze  mediche.] 

Researches  of  the  Loomis  Laboratory  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  No.  1,  1890.     Pp.  98. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health, 
Annual  Meeting,  Springfield,  January  30  and  February  13,  1890. 

In  Memoriam,  James  Bradbridge  Hunter,  M.  D.  By  H.  C.  Coe, 
M.  D.,  New  York. 
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A   VAGINAL   HYSTERECTOMY    FORCEPS. 
By  William  H.  Wathen,  M.  D., 

LOtJISVILI-E,    KT. 

A  VAGINAL  hysterectomy  forceps  should  be  so  constructed  that  it 
may  include  in  its  blades  the  entire  broad  ligament  with  equal  pressure, 
and  absolutely  control  hemorrhage,  but  it  should  be  as  small  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  which  it  is  intended  to  serve.  Some  of  the 
heavy  instruments  devised  cause  too  much  local  irritation  and  slough- 
ing of  the  vagina  and  vulva,  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones  do  not  insure 
perfect  hoemostasis.  Appreciating  these  defects,  I  had  the  Messrs.  Tie- 
mann  &  Company,  one  year  ago,  make  a  forceps  that  I  think  overcomes 


these  objectionable  features.  The  forceps  is  light,  compresses  with 
equal  force  at  each  end  of  the  blades,  and  will  include  the  ligaments  so 
firmly  that  the  danger  of  secondary  hemorrhage  is  wholly  eliminated. 
The  blades  are  deeply  grooved  in  the  center  so  that  they  are  buried  in 
the  broad  ligaments  with  less  pressure  than  is  necessary  with  the  ordi- 
nary forceps.  This  insures  permanent  fixation,  thereby  absolutely  con- 
trolling haemorrhage. 


©isfelUnD. 


Substitution  in  Proprietary  Remedies. — In  Kansas  City  recently 
seven  druggists  were  each  fined  SoOil  and  costs  for  counterfeiting  a 
trade-mark  preparation  the  ingredients  of  which  are  well  known.  This 
suggests  some  thoughts  on  a  subject  which  appears  to  have  received 
but  little  consideration  from  the  profession  in  general.  Is  it  proper  for 
the  physician  knowingly  to  countenance  the  extemporaneous  prepara- 
tion by  his  druggist  of  such  remedies,  the  formulas  of  which  have  been 
given  to  the  profession  and  approved  by  them  ?  In  other  words,  is  it 
proper  to  allow  the  substitution  of  an  extemporaneous  preparation  for 
one  with  which  we  are  familiar,  upon  whose  effects  we  have  learned  to 
rely  ?  We  believe  that  the  question  is  very  similar  to  the  one  of  sub- 
stitution in  general,  upon  which  there  is  little  difference — even  among 
doctors.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  company  manufacturing 
a  remedy  of  this  kind,  dependent  as  it  is  for  its  sale  on  the  satisfaction 
which  it  affords  to  the  profession  and  the  approval  which  they  in  turn 
bestow  on  it,  would  ever  observe  the  strictest  precautions  in  the  pro- 
curement and  selection  of  the  drugs  and  other  materials  used  in  its 
make-up,  and  would  guard  most  religiously  the  utmost  precision  and 
regularity  in  the  various  methods  and  steps  of  its  preparation  in  order 
to  attain  unvarying  uniformity  and  reliability  of  effects.  And  it  is 
perfectly  patent  that  the  wishes  of  the  profession  in  this  regard  are 
much  more  liable  to  be  fulfilled  under  these  conditions  than  when  the 
desired  remedy  is  prepared  under  the  v,icillating  conditions  of  all  grades 
of  drugs,  degrees  of  skill,  etc.,  to  be  found  in  drug  stores.  It  is  a  fact 
familiar  to  all  of  us  that  the  most  ordinary  prescription  which  we  may 
compose,  when  filled  at  different  pharmacies,  or  even  at  the  same 
pharmacy  at  different  times,  may  appear  so  different  as  to  call  forth 
the  complaints  of  our  patient,  who  never  believes  the  repeated  bottle 
is  quite  as  good  as  the  first  one ;  indeed,  he  frequently  thinks  it  is  a 
different  preparation,  and  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  druggist  has 
made  a  mistake  and  given  him  the  wrong  medicine.     We  all  know  how 
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essential  it  is  to  have  certain  jji'eacriptions  prepared  in  a  certain  way, 
even  aside  from  the  manner  in  wliidi  the  general  rules  of  pharmacy 
would  govern  their  preparation.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  sub- 
stitution or  proffer  by  the  druggist  of  a  home-made  preparation  of  this 
kind  for  the  one  which  is  prescribed  should  be  deprecated  by  the  pro- 
fession as  emphatically  as  its  cousin,  the  substitution  of  one  drug  for 
another. —  Wcckhi  AMiral  liiview. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States.— The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  abstract  of  sanitary  reports  received  by  him  during  the 
week  ending  February  2l8t : 
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The  late  Professor  von  Wahl,  of  Dorpat. — Dr.  Samuel  P.  DufBeld, 
the  Health  Officer  of  Detroit,  has  kindly  sent  us  the  following  sketch  of 
the  late  Dorpat  professor  of  surgery : 

'*  Professor  von  Wahl  was  called  to  the  chair  of  surgery  vacated  by 
Dr.  Ernst  von  Bergmann,  now  professor  of  surgery  in  the  faculty  of 
Berlin,  and  held  that  position  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

"  Professor  von  Wahl  was  a  fine  operator.  During  the  winter  se- 
mester of  1885-86  I  was  his  guest  and  stood  at  his  elbow  whenever  he 
operated  for  carcinoma  mamniic  or  tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee 
joint.  He  followed  strictly  the  antiseptic  system.  All  instruments,  the 
hands  and  clothing  of  assistants,  and  the  skin  of  the  patient  were  ren- 
dered aseptic  prior  to  every  operation.  He  was  specially  a  student  of 
the  causes  and  results  of  fractures  of  the  skull,  and  he  had  collected 
quite  a  choice  lot  of  skulls  illustrating  the  points  he  desired  to  prove. 
His  operation  for  tuberculous  deposits  in  the  articulating  surfaces  of 
the  knee  joint  was  to  dissect  up  a  flap  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
limb,  including  the  patella,  and,  bending  the  knee  at  right  angles,  ex- 
cise with  a  saw  the  artictdating  surfaces  far  enough  to  be  sure  of  get- 
ting rid  of  all  deposits,  and,  if  necessary,  follow  the  operation  with  the 
use  of  a  steel  curette.  The  limb  was  placed  iu  the  straight  position 
and  the  ends  of  the  bones  were  allowed  to  unite,  the  limb  being  incased 
in  plaster  bandages.  He  was  very  succes.aful.  He  was  born  of  Russian 
parents,  but  studied  in  London,  as  well  as  in  Russia.  He  spoke  Eng- 
lish,  German,  Russian,  and  Esthoniuu.  His  lectures  were  delivered  in 
(ierniau.  As  a  father  iu  his  cidtured  family  he  was  all  that  could  be 
desired. 


"  The  University  of  Dorpat  loses  from  her  medical  department  a 
ripe  scholar,  a  skillful  surgeon,  and  a  genial,  noble  gentleman.  He  al- 
ways spoke  well  of  Dr.  Lidell,  whose  work  he  had  read,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  accord  honor  to  American  surgeons.  He  leaves  his  work  un- 
finished, dying  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years,  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1890.  He  was  buried  with  honor  from  the  University  Church  (Lu- 
theran)." 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

No.  SOS. — 1.  Soak  the  catgut  in  oil  of  juniper  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  store  it  in  ninety-five-per-cent.  alcohol. 

2.  There  are  several  ways  of  preparing  sponges.  The  following 
answers  well  when  it  is  intended  to  keep  them  in  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  or  of  corrosive  sublimate :  Soak  them  for  three  or  four  hours,  or 
until  effervescence  ceases,  in  a  mixture  of  two  fluidounces  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  a  gallon  of  water ;  then  wash  them  with  running  water 
until  all  traces  of  the  acid  are  removed. 

No.  309. — There  is  a  school  for  the  training  of  male  nurses  con- 
nected with  Bellevue  Hospital,  foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth  .Street,  New 
York. 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  atUntion  of  all  who purpox 
favoriny  Its  leith  cotninuuicutiorts  is  respectfully  calledio  the  folloic- 
ing  : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  pubhcahon  under  the  head  of  "ortffinal 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  mamtscripl  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (S)  acapted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  cmlomary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (5|  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  cunditiom  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  .suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondt-nce  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

AH  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  \o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  ice  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looted  for.  All  communications  710I  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidailial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  parlindar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dales  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  crpectcd  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  in.ierted  when  Ihcy  are  received  in  lime. 

Neivspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  than  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  con.'sidcrcd  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  j^easure  in 
inserting  the  .^ib.ttance  of  such  communications. 

All  commujiications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addres.vd  to  him 
in  eare  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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Irigrnal  Communkations. 


ON   THE 

COINCIDENT  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

TUBERCULOSIS  AND  DAIRY  CATTLE.* 

Bt  e.  f.  brush,  m.  d., 

MOUNT  VERNON,   N.  Y. 

If  it  can  be  shown  by  reputable  authorities  that  tlie 
geographical  distribution  of  inbred  dairy  cattle  is  coincident 
with  the  geographical  distribution  of  human  tuberculosis, 
there  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  these  phenomena 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  doctrine,  started  by  Wells,  that  malarial 
diseases  are  antagonistic  to  pulmonary  consumption,  ap- 
peared so  plausible  on  its  first  announcement  that  several 
other  scientific  men  adopted  the  theory,  and  even  at  the 
recent  congress  for  the  study  of  tuberculosis,  held  in  Paris, 
the  doctrine  was  again  advanced  by  De  Brun,  of  Beyrout, 
and  sustained  by  Picot,  of  Egypt,  after  it  had  been  en- 
tirely abandoned  by  such  men  as  Hirsch  and  others,  who, 
like  him,  had  made  the  whole  inhabitable  earth  their  field 
of  observation.  This  theory,  like  many  another  weak 
theor}',  was  based  on  observations  confined  to  a  limited 
area  and  a  limited  length  of  time.  To  avoid  this  error,  it 
has  been  my  endeavor  to  extend  my  observations  to  every 
known  inhabited  portion  of  the  globe,  and  to  all  periods  of 
time,  recent  or  remote;  for  it  is  impossible  to  study  a  dis- 
ease like  tuberculosis  without  a  proper  understanding  of  all 
the  changes  that  have  taken  or  are  taking  place  in  each 
country,  because  tuberculosis  is  slower  and  more  uncertain 
in  its  development  than  the  other  common  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases.  One  of  the  greatest  disturbing  ele- 
ments I  have  found  in  the  study  of  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  tubercular  consumption  is  in  the  medical  reports 
of  the  British  army  and  navy,  because,  in  countries  enjoying 
an  immunity  from  this  disease  previous  to  the  invasion  of 
these  forces,  many  of  the  invaders,  after  the  invasion,  suffer 
from  an  attack,  and  often  die  from  pulmonary  consumption 
which  they  had  acquired  before  leaving  their  native  land  ; 
and  consequently  the  statistics  show  deaths  from  pulmonary 
phthisis  in  the  country,  and  thus  rob  it  of  its  reputation 
for  immunity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  natives 
themselves  retain  their  exemption.  This  fact  may  be 
alleged  as  a  refutation  of  the  popular  theory  of  the  day — that 
climatic  conditions  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  tubercu- 
lar consumption,  for  many  advocates  of  this  theory  imagine 
(consistently,  if  the  theory  were  correct)  that  where  climat- 
ic conditions  form  an  .-etiological  factor,  all  residents  of  a 
country  enjoying  immunity  by  reason  of  its  climate  would 
be  exempt.  This  is  not  so.  Only  those  who  are  not  infected 
are  exempt;  consequently  we  must  look  for  some  source  of 
infection.  Undoubtedly  climatic  and  hygienic  conditions 
favor  the  development  of  the  disease  in  a  human  subject  ex- 
posed to  infection,  and  therefore  the  first  and  greatest  ques- 

*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its 
eighty-fourth  annual  meeting. 


tion  for  us  to  answer,  if  we  can,  is.  Whence  conies  the  con- 
tagion ?  Is  it  indigenous  in  any  of  our  domestic  animals  i 
No  one  denies,  when  a  human  subject  suffers  from  an  attack 
of  glanders,  that  the  disease  was  acquired  from  a  horse; 
neither  do  we  question  the  derivation  of  an  attack  of  hydro- 
phobia in  a  human  subject ;  and  we  know  that  many  other 
diseases  are  directly  derived  from  .some  of  our  domestic 
animals.  Now,  if  we  were  to  take  a  single  country  like 
our  own,  and  find  that  just  in  proportion  as  dairy  cattle 
abound  in  a  given  community  so  does  tuberculosis  prevail, 
this  might  be  a  mere  coincidence  ;  but  if  we  take  the  en- 
tire world  and  find  the  same  existing  connection  between 
the  two,  these  accumulated  coincidences  amount  to  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  connection  is  that  of  cause  and  effect. 
It  seems  to  me  very  easy  to  settle  the  question  whether  the 
dairy  cow  does  derive  the  contagion  from  us,  as  some 
thoughtlessly  allege,  or  no.  The  only  possible  way  in 
which  a  cow  could  acquire  the  contagion  would  be  from  its 
attendant,  and  surely,  even  if  that  attendant  were  affected, 
the  only  thing  the  cow  could  derive  the  disease  from  would 
be  his  breath  or  his  sputa,  and  this  in  the  proportion  of  one 
man  to  fifteen  or  twenty  animals ;  the  attendants,  too,  may 
or  may  not  be  affected,  while  in  every  dairy  the  percentage 
of  animals  affected  by  tuberculosis  is  from  five  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  Now,  the  danger  the  other  way  is  straight 
and  plain,  because  the  human  subject  absorbs  the  entire 
animal,  drinking  its  secretion  while  this  lasts,  and  finally 
eating  the  animal  up.  Further,  we  find  communities  with- 
out pulmonary  tuberculosis  who  have  not  dairy  cattle,  and 
we  find  also  communities  that  have  been  exempt  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  dairy  cattle. 

Here  let  me  say  that  I  wish,  above  all  things,  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  having  enlisted  in  the  army  of  "  alarm- 
ists." If  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  were  simply  a  danger 
that  could  not  be  avoided,  and  were  to  be  threatening  the 
entire  human  race,  as  many  would  have  us  believe,  it  would 
be  better  to  let  the  question  alone  entirely.  There  are  many 
people,  both  professional  and  lay,  who  can  not  take  a  calm 
view  of  a  danger;  they  must  either  approach  it  blindfold  or 
else  must  rush  for  it  with  screaming  terror  that  alarms  every 
one  within  their  hearing.  Thus  we  see  at  the  present  day 
sanitarians  and  health  authorities  urging  the  isolation  of 
the  unfortunate  consumptive,  the  destruction  of  his  cloth- 
ing and  everything  connected  with  him,  seemingly  assum- 
ing that  the  human  race  itself  develops  the  venom  that  is 
destroying  it,  like  the  scorpion  that  stings  itself  to  death. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  that  it  is  pos.sible  for  one  human 
subject  to  convey  the  infection  to  another,  but  I  think  this 
danger  very  remote  in  comparison  with  the  prime  danger 
of  bovine  infection.  If  we  take  countries  like  Algiers  and 
Egypt — where  the  tubercular  bovine  is  still  absent,  but  the 
human  consumptive  present,  and  the  native  population  still 
exempt — we  surely  see  that  the  danger  of  contagion  from 
human  to  human  is  not  imminent ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  take  countries  like  Madeira,  Australia,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  we  find  very  plainly  that  the  introduction  of  in- 
bred dairy  cattle  tubercularizes  the  natives.  1  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  every  one  who  drinks  milk  from  tubercular 
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cows  will  become  tubercular,  for,  if  this  were  a  fact,  instead 
of  the  deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption  forming  one  sev- 
enth of  the  whole  mortality,  the  great  majority  of  civilized 
races  would  have  become  extinguished  by  the  disease.  I 
have  known  many  cases  of  children  and  adults  taking  for 
years  the  milk  of  tubercular  cows  and  yet  exhibiting  no 
symptoms  of  tubercular  infection.  We  must  always  re- 
member that  some  other  systemic  condition  is  necessary  as 
well  as  the  germ  for  the  development  of  this  disease ; 
scrofulosis,  temperature,  certain  hygienic  or  climatic  condi- 
tions that  tend  to  lower  resistance,  are  all  factors  in  the 
causation  of  a  susceptibility  to  infection.  This  suscepti- 
bility, arising  from  any  or  all  of  the  causes  enumerated,  may 
be  present  in  some  individuals  in  a  community,  and,  unless 
the  inbred  dairy  cow  is  a  producer  of  food  for  that  com- 
munity, these  cases,  be  they  more  or  less  numerous,  will  not 
suffer  from  tubercular  consumption.  There  are  localities 
with  a  rigorous  climate,  resulting  from  their  altitude,  where 
dairy  cattle  can  not  be  closely  inbred,  because  inbred 
cattle  could  not  stand  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  they 
are  not,  by  reason  of  their  breeding,  tubercular.  Such  ani- 
mals are  not  deemed  by  the  modern  breeder  as  the  best 
dairy  animals,  for,  requiring,  by  reason  of  their  vigor  and 
robustness,  more  of  the  food  that  they  consume  for  their 
own  nutrition,  they  have  less  of  this  food  available  for  mak- 
ing milk.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides, 
where  these  creatures  abound,  the  countries  are  not  known 
as  dairy  countries,  neither  are  they  tubercular.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  in  the  great  dairy  countries,  such  as  England, 
Ireland,  and  Denmark — in  fact,  wherever  the  dairy  is  one  of 
the  national  industries — the  prevalence  of  tubercular  con- 
sumption is  a  settled  fact,  which  requires  no  further  consid- 
eration on  our  part.  In  those  countries,  however,  where 
there  is  no  settled  dairy  industry,  and  the  habits  of  the 
people,  are  opposed  to  the  care  of  dairy  cattle,  the  preva- 
lence of  phthisis  is  rare  or  entirely  absent.  It  is  only  in 
these  countries  that  a  doubt  exists  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
phthisis  occurs. 

Now  let  us  look  at  China.  Here  is  a  nation  peculiar,  to 
our  notions.  The  reigning  dynasty  and  high  officials  are  of 
Tartar  blood ;  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  pure  Chinese. 
Andrew  Wilson,  who  made  a  trip  through  China  and 
Thibet,  and  published  his  book  in  1875,  says:  ''  It  is  very 
extraordinary  that  .  .  .  the  Chinese  should  so  entirely  es- 
chew the  use  of  milk  in  every  shape ;  at  Lassa  the  pure 
("Chinese  do  not  take  any  milk,  and  the  reason  they  gave  for 
not  doing  so  was  that  milk  made  people  stupid.  The  Chi- 
nese may  have  got  this  idea  from  the  fact  that  the  Tartars, 
who  are  necessarily  milk  drinkers  and  eaters  of  dried  milk 
and  buttermilk,  are  a  very  stupid  people."*  Pumpelly, 
who  traveled  extensively  in  China  under  the  auspices  of  the 
government,  says:  ''Great  as  is  the  variety  of  food  in  the 
('liinese  cuisine,  some  things  are  missed  by  the  traveler — 
such  as  bread,  butter,  and  milk.  A  little  milk  is  sold."  f 
The  same  writer  adds,  respecting  the  city  of  I'okin  :  "  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  this  city  has  no  rival  in  the  world  in 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  game  and  domestic  meats 


*  The  Abode  of  Snow,  Now  York,  1875,  p.  197. 

\  Across  America  and  Asia,  New  York,  1870,  p.  302. 


with  which  its  market  is  stocked.  It  receives  large  quanti- 
ties of  good  beef  from  Mongolia."  *  I  have  abundance  of 
testimony  to  the  same  effect,  as  many  travelers  have  written 
relating  to  this  country.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
that  indicates  how  their  cattle  were  bred,  or  how  much  milk 
they  consumed,  but  this  and  all  other  testimony  emphatically 
indicates  that  the  pure  Chinese,  of  which  the  poorer  classes 
are  entirely  made  up,  do  not  drink  milk,  while  the  Tartars,  the 
ruling  and  military  class,  do  get  milk  and  beef;  and  I  can  show 
from  reputable  medical  authority  in  China  that,  of  these 
two  classes,  the  former  are  the  non-tubercular  when  the 
disease  shows  itself  in  that  country.  Thus  Dr.  Wang,  a 
Chinese  physician  educated  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
undoubtedly  been  taught  that  climatic,  hygienic,  and  die- 
tetic conditions  were  the  causes  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
writes  concerning  diseases  of  the  chest  in  China  as  follows: 
"The  rarity  of  consumption  among  the  country  people  and 
the  greater  exemption  from  it  of  the  laboring  class  in  the 
city,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  badly  housed  and  badly 
fed,  must  be  attributed  to  their  exercise  in  the  open  air.  .  .  . 
Still,  I  can  not  quite  understand  why  phthisis  is  not  more 
prevalent  than  it  is  among  them,  especially  the  country  poor, 
whose  food  often  seems  not  more  than  half  sufficient  to 
support  life."  In  regard  to  Canton,  Dr.  Wang  says : 
"  Phthisis  is  tolerably  prevalent,  but  by  no  means  so  com- 
mon as  in  Europe  and  America."  f  Of  course.  Canton  can 
not  be  looked  at  like  the  rest  of  China,  for  seaport  towns 
are  afflicted  with  imported  cases  even  when  the  disease  is 
not  indigenous.  Dr.  Jamison  J  says:  "The  testimony  of 
all  foreign  practitioners  in  China  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  is  unanimous  as  to  the  rarity  of  phthisis  originating 
here  among  foreigners;  every  instance  of  chronic  phthisis 
which  has  come  under  my  care  has  been  imported."  Thus 
the  statistics  of  this  city  can  not  be  included  in  the  history 
of  the  disease  in  China.  We  see,  then,  that  among  the 
poorer  class  pulmonary  consumption  is  f.bsent  or  rare,  while 
among  the  better  class  of  Tartar  Chinese  phthisis  is  not  an 
uncommon  disease.  Thus  Surgeon-General  Gordon  dwells 
on  "  the  frequent  occurrence  of  phthisis  among  the  better 
classes  at  Tien-tsin,  especially  among  women."*  Here,  of 
course,  are  the  classes  that  get  the  milk  and  the  meat.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  read  the  reports  of  medical  men  re- 
garding phthisis  in  China,  and  the  different  reasonsby  which 
they  endeavor  to  explain  its  rarity.  Mr.  Porter  Smith  says: 
"Supposing  phthisis  to  be  rare,  it  can  not  be  attributed  to 
the  absence  of  a  special  tuberculiar  diathesis  among  the 
Chinese";  ami  Dr.  Keid,  after  enumerating  the  supposed 
causes  of  phthisis,  says:  "  If  consumption  did  not  follow  as 
a  consequence  of  all  this,  we  should  have  a  result  different 
from  what  has  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  like  predisposing  causes  are  found,  ...  or  that  some 
other  conditions  exist  that  modify  or  neutralize  them." 
The  before-quoted  Dr.  Jamison  says  that  bronchial  catarrh 
is  exceedingly  conmion  and  often  simulates  phthisis. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  country  with  two  classes — one 
milk-drinkers  and  the  other  non-milk-drinkers — and  mcdi- 

*  Across  America  and  Asia,  p.  27-t. 

f  Dobell's  Reports,  vol.  iii,  1877,  pp.  33,  M. 

X  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  1875,  p.  283.  »  Ibid. 
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cal  authorities  have  not  been  able  to  assign  an  acceptable 
reason  for  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  one  class  and  not 
in  the  other,  where  the  commonly  received  predisposing 
causes  exist  to  the  greatest  extent. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  regions  where  cattle 
abound,  but  not  as  inbred  dairy  stock,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, milk  is  not  an  article  of  diet.  Such  is  South 
America.  "In  Colombia  the  practice  of  milking  cows  was 
laid  aside  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  farms  and  other 
circumstances.  In  a  few  generations,  M.  Rollin  says,  the 
natural  structure  of  parts,  and  withal  the  natural  state  of 
the  functions,  has  been  restored.  The  secretion  of  milk  in 
the  cows  of  this  country  is  only  an  occasional  phenomenon 
and  contemporary  with  the  actual  presence  of  the  calf.  If 
the  calf  dies,  the  milk  ceases  to  flow."*  IIolden,f  in  his 
interesting  book  on  this  country,  says  that  butter  is  un- 
known, milk  only  occasionally  used  and  only  extracted  from 
the  cows  when  thev  have  their  calves  with  them,  and  always 
boiled.  This  author  also  adds,  in  bis  chapter  on  diseases 
in  this  country  :  ''There  is  little  or  no  consumption.  I  do 
not  recollect  of  a  single  case."  As  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Consul  Baker,  of  the  United  States,  writes  in  the 
Western  Dairy  Journal  :  "It  may  seem  paradoxical,  yet  it 
is  true,  that,  while  the  Argentine  Republic  contains  twelve 
millions  of  horned  cattle,  it  produces  neither  butter  nor 
cheese ;  such  a  thing  as  a  dairy  farm  is  unknown ;  such  a 
thing  as  butter-making,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  a 
myth;  such  a  thing  as  a  cheese  factory,  if  we  except  a 
cheap  curd  produced  in  Goya,  has  never  been  attempted.  In 
this  immediate  neighborhood  you  may  or  may  not  find  milk 
enough  for  your  coffee,  but  elsewhere  no  one,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, keeps  a  milch  cow  ;  butler,  if  used  at  all,  has,  un- 
til very  recently,  been  brought  from  Italy  ;  of  late,  unsalted 
butter,  the  work  of  Spanish  Basques,  near  Buenos  Ayres, 
has  been  finding  its  way  to  market.  .  .  .  Not  long  ago  I 
visited  a  ranch  stocked  with  fifteen  thousand  cattle,  and  we 
did  not  have  a  mouthful  of  butter  for  our  bread,  while  our 
coflFee  was  seasoned  with  condensed  milk  from  Illinois." 
We  find,  from  the  writings  of  Mantegazza  on  the  health  of 
this  country,  quoted  by  Ilirsch,  that  there  has  been,  within 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  a  diffusion  of  phthisis  along 
the  coast  of  this  republic,  principally  among  the  negroes 
and  mulattoes ;  but  in  the  interior  and  mountainous  parts 
there  is  an  exemption.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  phthisis 
along  the  coast,  unless  the  imported  cases  are  separated 
from  the  indigenous  cases,  the  value  of  this  evidence  has  no 
weight  in  our  argument.  It  might  be  noticed  that  the  in- 
vasion of  phthisis  on  the  coast  coincides  very  nearly  with 
the  independence  of  the  country  and  the  accompanying 
admission  of  foreigners,  while  in  the  interior,  where  the  na- 
tives are  more  numerous,  immunity  from  the  disease  pre- 
vails. 

I  have  in  a  previous  paper  cited  the  facts  relating  to 
Ecuador,  and  the  remarkable  result  that  the  natives,  where 
they  do  not  use  milk,  are  exempt  from  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis.   I  have  also  in  a  previous  paper  alluded  to  the  absence 

*  Prichard,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  London,  1843,  p.  34. 
+  Holden,  New  Granada,  New  York,  1867. 


of  phthisis  in  Egypt,  where  the  indigenous  inhabitants  did 
not  make  use  of  the  milk  of  inbred  dairy  cattle.  The  con- 
clusions I  arrived  at  at  that  time  were  derived  from  ray  read- 
ing of  the  accounts  of  that  country  given  by  various  travel- 
ers ;  and  since  then  I  have  written  to  Dr.  J.  A.  S.  Grant, 
Bey,  who  has  favored  me  with  the  following  communication, 
dated  September  3,  1889  :  "  With  respect  to  Egypt,  we  are 
almost  exempt  from  tuberculosis  unless  among  the  black 
people  and  foreigners.  The  Copts  and  Arabs  are  remark- 
ably free  from  phthisis  pulmonalis.  I  think  buffalo  milk  is 
the  only  staple  of  that  kind  supplied  to  the  villages,  but  I 
know  that  in  the  large  towns  there  are  European  cows." 
This  shows  plainly  that  the  natives  do  not  breed  dairy  cattle 
and  are  exempt  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  while  in  the 
towns  it  is  probable  that  the  European  cows  mentioned  in 
the  bey's  letter  supply  the  milk  to  the  foreigners. 

Like  Egypt,  all  the  rest  of  northern  Africa  seems  to  be 
exempt  from  tuberculosis.  Thus  regarding  Morocco,  a 
country  to  which  I  have  not  before  alluded  and  which  was 
thoroughly  explored  by  Dr.  Rohlfs  in  1861,  who  adopted 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  natives,  acting  as  a  physician 
both  among  the  people  and  in  the  army,  he  writes  in  his 
book:  "Diseases  of  the  lungs  are  scarcely  known  in  Mo- 
rocco," *  and  in  enumerating  the  prevailing  diseases  he 
omits  pulmonary  consumption  or  phthisis  entirely  from  the 
list;  and  he  also  says  "the  animals  of  the  Draa  oasis  are 
fine  and  similar  to  those  in  Morocco,  such  as  the  horse,  ass, 
mule,  and  goat ;  cattle  are  not  common.  The  sheep  in  the 
Ternate  province  are  woolless."  f  lie  speaks  only  of  sheep's 
milk  as  used  for  food  in  the  country. 

Taking  a  square  of  ten  degrees  of  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, making  the  geographical  portions  nearly  identical,  we 
have  in  this  square  Morocco,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  Now, 
these  latter  countries  were  mostly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Moors  for  centuries,  and,  although  they  are  classed  among 
the  civilized  races,  there  are  many  remains  of  Moorish  cus- 
toms and  culture  still  surviving.  They  are  an  agricultural 
people,  and  the  dairy  business  is  one  of  the  agricultural  pur- 
suits. J  According  to  Brandt,  quoted  by  Hirsch,  consump- 
tion is  prevalent  in  this  country.  This  condition  of  afifairs 
applies  also  to  Spain,  as  these  two  countries  are  usually 
classed  together.  Now,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  geo- 
graphical differences  between  these  countries  and  Morocco 
are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption  in  the  one  and  its  absence  in  the  other, 
but  the  presence  of  dairy  cattle  in  one  and  not  in  the  other 
is  probably  the  most  marked  and  significant  difference. 
This  difference  will  be  found  everywhere  in  the  world 
where  cattle  are  bred  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing 
milk  or  early  matured  beef. 

I  am  very  firm  in  ray  conviction  that  cattle  can  be  bred 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  be  neither  scrofulous  nor 
tuberculous,  and  in  these  respects  not  dangerous  to  the 
human  race.  After  due  deliberation  and  serious  study,  both 
as  a  physician  and  as  a  cattle  breeder,  I  am  firmly  of  the 


*  Rohlfs,  Adventures  in  Morocco,  London,  1874,  p.  83. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  348. 
J  Oswald  Crawford,  Portugal,  Old  and  New,  New  York,  p.  155. 
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opinion  that  the  blessings  conferred  upon  us  by  the  bovine 
tribe  far  outweigh  the  burden  of  the  disease  which  they 
liave  entailed  on  us.  When  I  read  of  countries  that  have 
MO  tuberculous  food-producers,  and  consequently  enjoying 
a  total  iraraunity  from  this  disease,  I  remember  at  the  same 
time  that  they  suffer  from  still  more  grievous  afflictions, 
both  from  the  lack  of  the  food  furnished  us  and  from  the 
presence  of  disease  in  some  form  derived  from  their  own 
cattle.  If  it  were  impossible  to  improve  our  own  domestic 
cattle  in  regard  to  their  own  and  our  health,  I  should,  I  re- 
peat, be  in  favor  of  letting  the  matter  rest  as  it  is.  Deem- 
ing it,  however,  quite  possible  to' breed  our  animals  without 
any  scrofulous  taint,  and,  in  lieu  of  the  burden  of  disease, 
assume  the  burden  of  a  heavier  financial  expense,  I  earnestly 
urge  a  reform. 

The  foremost  cattle  breeders  have  aimed  at  producing 
ail  artificial  animal,  capable,  when  bred  for  beef,  of  early 
maturity  and  early  fecundity;  and,  when  bred  for  the  dairy, 
all  other  considerations  were  made  subsidiary  to  an  abund- 
ant flow  of  milk.  It  would  appear  to  these  men  abject 
foolishness  to  breed  an  animal  for  strength,  health,  and  ro- 
bustness with  a  smaller  yield  of  milk.  They  would  not 
deem  it  an  improvement  to  breed  an  animal  that  did  not 
mature  early,  and  whose  dam  would  not  produce  a  calf  till 
she  was  three  years  old.  But  only  by  this  method  can  we 
stamp  out  tuberculosis  in  our  beef  and  dairy  animals,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  legislative  action  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  breeders  in  this  line,  for  it  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  in  the  world  to  upset  a  recognized  commercial  sys- 
tem. Thus  the  question  is  focused :  "  Are  we  willing  to 
pay  more  for  beef  and  dairy  products,  and  throw  off  the 
incumbrance  of  disease,  or  let  the  matter  remain  as  it  is — 
an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  milk  and  cheap  beef?" 


REMARKS  ON 

THE   USE    OF   THE   UTERINE   CURETTE.* 

By  WALTER   B.   CHASE,    M.  D., 

BKOOKLTN. 

Undue  prejudice,  either  the  result  of  imperfect  knowl- 
edge or  conservatism,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  barrier 
to  the  free  acceptance  of  well-demonstrated  truth. 

In  the  medical  profession  the  same  rule  holds  good.  Dis- 
trust either  of  well  founded  methods,  or  distrust  of  one's  own 
self  to  carry  out  such  methods,  often  leads  to  results  no  less 
unsatisfactory  than  boldness  without  discretion.  The  ques- 
tion of  intra-uterine  medication  as  evinced  by  the  discussion 
of  this  hour  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  and  authoritatively 
settled. 

The  topic  to  which  I  desire  for  a  few  moments  to  call 
your  attention,  while  well  defined  in  its  limitations  and 
uses,  has  not  as  yet  received  that  general  acceptance  which 
its  utility  warrants  and  which  it  is  destined  to  receive.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  in  the  brief  period  of  time  at  ray  disposal 
to  attempt  any  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  uses  of  the  uter- 
iiie  curette,  but  to  urge  its  advisability  in  some  important 


*  Read  l)efore  the  Medical  Society  of  tlie  State  of  New  York  at  its 
eifjhty-fourtli  annual  meeting. 


but  diverse  conditions,  in  the  hope  that  many  who  from  any 
reason  have  not  acquainted  themselves  with  its  advantages 
may  be  induced  to  test  for  themselves  its  real  utility. 

I  shall  make  no  effort  to  ditt'erentiate  as  to  what  the  ex- 
act conditions  are  under  which  the  uterine  curette  should 
be  used,  but  shall  refer  to  two  or  three  conditions  under 
which  its  use  is  indicated  ;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark that  the  ordinary  reasons  which  obtain  with  some  as 
to  the  contra-indications  of  intra-uterine  medication  or  in- 
tra-uterine instrumentation  should  not  obtain  here,  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  in  cases  which  are  of  puerperal  origin. 

First  will  be  considered  the  removal  of  the  placenta  after 
miscarriage.  Second,  the  conditions  of  puerperal  septic»mia 
from  retained  placenta  or  decomposition  of  blood-clots  in 
utero.  Third,  the  scraping  away  of  hypertrophic  tissues  of 
the  endometrium  following  labor,  either  subsequent  to  mis- 
carriage or  labor  at  full  term,  as  evinced  by  haemorrhagia 
or  metrorrhagia,  etc.  And  fourth,  the  removal  of  hypertro- 
phic fungosities  accompanying  so-called  chronic  endome- 
tritis not  of  puerperal  origin. 

The  requirements  to  be  observed  in  these  several  condi- 
tions are  :  First,  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  conditions 
warranting  interference.  Second,  a  strictly  aseptic  condi- 
tion of  the  hands  and  instrument  of  the  operator.  It  would 
appear  that  no  comment  need  follow  this  simple  statement. 
Any  accoucheur  or  gyniccologist  who  exposes  his  patient  to 
septic  influences  from  contact  with  hands  or  instruments 
would  be  morally  responsible  for  consequences.  Third,  a 
sufficiently  patulous  uterine  canal  to  admit  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  instruments  with  sufficient  room  for  thorough  irriga- 
tion and  proper  return  flow  of  fluids  injected. 

Gentleness  with  thoroughness  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  suc- 
cessful manipulation  in  these  cases.  One  of  the  frequent 
conditions  where  the  curette  is  most  useful  is  in  cases  of 
miscarriage  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy.  The  attend- 
ant who  finds  the  fa^tus  has  escaped  may  also  discover  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  placenta  has  extruded  itself  through 
the  external  os.  Haemorrhage  may  or  may  not  be  present; 
if  present  and  active,  the  need  of  immediate  interference  is 
the  more  imperative.  Here  the  tampon  has  been  advised 
and  used  with  varying  results,  and,  if  successful,  it  is  no  guar- 
antee against  sepsis.  If  properly  applied,  it  may  arrest  the 
haemorrhage  ;  but  its  proper  application  is  about  as  ditScult 
as  an  exploration  and  emptying  of  the  uterine  cavity  with 
the  curette.  It  is  under  conditions  like  this  that  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  ergot  is  resorted  to  with  results  so  con- 
tradictory and  unsatisfactory  as  to  render  it  an'  agent  un- 
worthy of  our  confidence. 

To  attempt  to  control  the  ha-morrhage,  the  ergot  having 
failed,  the  attemlant  may  force  his  hand  into  the  vagina, 
using  his  index  finger  as  a  curette,  passed  into  the  uterine 
cavity,  and  if  the  os  is  sufficiently  dilated  he  may  remove 
all  the  placenta;  or  more  likely  the  fundus,  which  needs  most 
attention,  is  just  beyond  his  reach,  and  the  work  is  imperfect- 
ly accomplished,  leaving  behind  the  dangers  of  hjviuorrhage 
as  separation  takes  place,  or  septicaMiiia  develops  as  decom- 
position progresses.  Here,  with  a  patient  in  the  Sims  posi- 
tion and  a  Sims'  or  an  Ehrich's  self-retaining  speculum  in 
silii,  the  cervix  is  brought  into  view,  and,  being  steadied  by 
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a  tenaculum,  a  blunt  curette  can  be  used  and  every  portion 
of  the  placental  growth  removed,  after  which  a  hot  antisep- 
tic intra-uterine  douche  should  be  used,  preferably  from  a 
large  fountain  svringe  at  such  a  height  from  the  patient  as 
will  cause  such  force  of  stream  as  the  operator  may  desire. 
Ordinarily  it  is  desirable  the  flow  should  be  gentle,  care  al- 
ways being  taken  to  insure  the  easy  return  of  the  counter- 
current,  and  this  should  be  continued  until  the  returning 
fluid  is  no  longer  changed  by  its  contact  with  the  uterine 
cavity.  Apart  from  the  impression  imparted  to  a  sensitive 
hand  in  the  use  of  the  curette  the  subsidence  of  haemorrhage 
ordinarily  marks  a  properly  completed  undertaking.  No 
great  amount  of  skill  or  experience  is  required  to  detect  with 
a  touch'  of  the  curette  the  location  and  extent  of  the  placen- 
tal attachment,  and  its  use  is  circumscribed  to  this  area. 
The  character  of  the  material  removed,  together  with  the 
quantity,  serves  as  something  of  a  guide  in  limiting  the  use 
of  the  curette. 

Unless  it  is  necessary  to  forcibly  dilate  the  uterine  canal 
for  the  purposes  of  exploration,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter 
refer,  the  administration  of  an  anassthetic  is  not  always 
needed.  If  the  patient  is  excited  or  of  a  nervous  organiza- 
tion or  timid  as  to  endurance  of  physical  suflfering,  an  ana's- 
thetic  may  be  used.  If  required,  unless  some  contra  indi- 
cation be  present,  chloroform  is  preferred.  I  recall  an  in- 
stance in  one  patient  where,  within  the  past  nine  months,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  curette  the  uterine  cavity  three  differ- 
ent times — once  for  the  removal  of  placenta  after  a  three- 
months'  miscarriage,  and  twice  for  the  scraping  away  of 
fungoid  degeneration  of  the  endometrium  at  an  interval  of 
four  and  five  weeks,  following  a  miscarriage  of  five  months 
where  the  hsemorrhage  was  threatening,  the  patient  becom- 
ing exsanguinated,  rendering  interference  imperative  for  the 
safety  of  the  patient,  in  which  maximum  doses  of  opium,  our 
best  and  most  reliable  haemostatic,  failed  to  control  the 
bleeding  only  temporarily.  In  neither  instance  was  dilata- 
tion of  the  uterine  canal  required,  the  os  being  quite  patu- 
lous. Here  the  source  of  the  hasmorrhage  was  limited  to 
the  area  of  placental  attachment.  After  each  operation  the 
uterine  cavity  was  thoroughly  and  persistently  douched  with 
a  three-percent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  of  a  temperature 
of  115°  to  120°  F.,  and  so  thoroughly  was  the  h;emor. 
rhage  arrested  and  so  completely  were  the  mouths  of  open 
blood-vessels  closed  by  the  constricting  effect  of  the  hot 
water,  that  for  a  period  of  ten  days,  in  each  instance,  there 
was  not  a  drop  of  discharge  from  the  uterus.  I  might  add, 
as  explanatory  of  the  last.ha'morrhage,  that,  in  my  judgment, 
it  was  due  to  the  debilitating  influence  and  succussion  of  the 
pelvic  cavity  induced  by  violent  coughing  from  an  attack  of 
"  la  grippe  "  just  as  convalescence  was  established. 

An  offensive  lochia  is  not  a  necessary  concomitant  of  pu- 
erperal septicannia  (though  usually  present),  and,  unless  the 
y  putrefactive  element  is  evidenced  by  offensive  odor,  neither 
the  curette  nor  the  antiseptic  intra-uterine  injection,  are  with 
rare  exceptions,  indicated.  The  conditions  which  might  ren- 
der the  use  of  the  curette  needful  would  be  the  decomposi- 
tion of  retained  placenta  or  membranes  in  ?//ero,  or  the  simi- 
lar behavior  of  blood-clots  due  to  imperfect  drainage  or  their 
coagulation   and   retention  from  any  cause.      In  this  state, 


when  septic  conditions  are  present,  the  same  precautions 
should  be  observed  as  to  the  caliber  of  the  cervical  canal,  and 
before  any  instrumental  examination  is  made  let  the  uterine 
cavity  be  gently  but  thoroughly  washed  with  a  warm  or  hot 
antiseptic  fluid.  Then,  if  evidence  of  decomposing  material 
remains,  let  the  cavity  be  scraped  with  a  blunt  curette,  tak- 
ing care  that  its  form  corresponds  with  the  curves  of  the 
uterus,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  the  passage  of  a  deli- 
cate uterine  probe.  In  cases  of  this  nature  great  gentleness 
and  circumspection  should  be  exercised  that  no  injury  be 
inflicted  on  the  tender  tissues  of  the  uterine  cavity. 

It  is  desirable  to  remove  all  decomposing  material ;  if 
this  is  done  it  may,  and  probably  will,  suffice  to  arrest  the 
further  progress  of  the  disease.  Such  a  result  would  not, 
however,  follow  if  the  infection  had  passed  beyond  the 
superficial  structures  of  the  lining  membranes  of  the  uterine 
cavity,  having  been  carried  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  so  that 
secondary  foci  of  infection  had  been  established,  or  if  the 
uterine  sinuses  were  involved.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the  sep- 
tic infection  was  present  in  the  uterine  sinnses,  the  con- 
dition would  most  probably  have  passed  from  septicaemia 
to  pyteraia  with  the  grave  complications  attending  multiple 
abscess.  It  is  in  these  conditions  of  septicccmia  from  intra- 
uterine decomposition  of  removable  material  that  the  cu- 
rette is  of  such  signal  value,  and  it  is  in  this  class  of  cases  I 
desire  to  urge  its  employment.  If  used  with  reasonable 
caution,  it  is  not  a  dangerous  expedient,  but  a  safe  and  con- 
servative procedure.  The  indications  are  simple  and  un- 
mistakable. A  decomposing  foreign  body  is  present,  and  its 
presence  is  the  cause  of  danger. 

If  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  my  professional  brethren 
in  the  treatment  of  this  chss  of  cases,  I  am  confident  that 
their  experience  will  correspond  with  my  own  ;  that  a  single 
curetting,  with  proper  douching,  will  often  result  in  cure. 

I  desire  to  report  two  cases  recently  under  my  own  ob- 
servation which  have  a  bearing  upon  this  point,  and  which 
are  not  uncommon  in  my  experience: 

The  first  was  that  of  a  primipara,  aged  about  twenty-four, 
whom  I  saw  with  a  medical  friend  four  days  after  a  diflicult 
labor  which  was  terminated  with  the  forceps,  in  which  were 
developed  chills,  hijjh  fever,  and  offensive  lochia.  The  symp- 
toms pointed  to  decomposition  in  utero.  After  placino;  her  in 
tlie  Sims  position,  a  careful  examination  revealed  a  uterus  six 
inches  in  depth  containing  a  mass  of  decomposing  placenta, 
with  some  shreds  of  membrane  which  was  carefully  scraped 
away  with  tlie  curette,  and  a  hot  antiseptic  solution  was  carried 
tci  the  fundus  (while  the  curette  was  yet  being  manipulated) 
until  hsemorrhage  was  arrested  and  the  returning  stream  was 
uncontaminated.  The  temperature  fell  promptly,  and,  though 
there  was  some  recurrence  of  the  fevei',  she  made  a  rapid  re- 
covery. 

A.  second  and  quite  unnsnnl  case  of  Mrs.  M.,  a  multipara 
aged  forty-three  years,  my  own  patient,  developed  the  seventh 
day  subse(|uent  to  deltver\  at  full  term,  every  condition  a[)pear- 
ing  normal  up  to  this  period,  moderately  rising  fever,  sweating, 
prostration,  and  offensive  brownish  lochia.  During  these  seven 
days  there  had  apparently  been  no  post-partum  hiemorrhage, 
but  I  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  there  were  decomposing 
blood-clots  in  utero.  An  examination  confirmed  my  suspicion. 
Placing  the  i)atient  on  her  left  side  and  exposing  the  cervix 
with  an  Ehrich's  self-retaining  speculum,  without  any  assistance 
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except  that  rendered  by  tlio  nurse,  no  anisstlietic  being  required, 
I  gently  removed  with  a  curette  about  a  pint  of  broken-down 
blood  clot?,  highly  offensive,  and  iiTigated  the  uterine  cavity  as 
previously  directed. 

There  were  no  further  untoward  symptoms,  the  lochia  lost 
its  septic  character,  and  her  convalescence  vpas  uninterrupted 
and  satisfactory. 

In  conditions  of  septicaemia  like  those  described  I  am 
unable  to  conjecture  what  other  rational  and  effective  meth- 
od of  treatment  could  be  adopted. 

I  am  perfectly  confident  I  have  seen  in  consultation  in 
private  practice  within  a  few  weeks  two  fatal  cases  of  sep- 
ticfemia  following  miscarriage  of  two  and  three  months 
from  decomposition  of  retained  placenta  which,  in  all  human 
probability,  might  have  been  averted  by  the  timely  use  of 
the  curette.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  curette  was  used,  re- 
moving large  quantities  of  broken-down  placenta  and  blood- 
clots;  but  the  .systemic  infection  was  great,  the  vital  powers 
were  exhausted,  and  the  patient  died  thirty  hours  afterward. 
In  the  other  insitance  no  attempt  was  made  to  empty  the 
uterine  cavity  of  its  septic  contents,  as  the  patient  had  a 
temperature  of  105°  F.,  pulse  160,  and  rapid  respiration, 
accompanied  with  great  exhau.stion,  a  state  which  would 
centra-indicate  any  operative  procedure. 

If  the  iu.stances  I  have  related  were  isolated  experiences, 
I  should  feel  less  positive  as  to  their  management. 

There  is  one  fact  which  my  own  experience  confirms, 
but  which  I  will  not  stop  here  to  explain — viz.,  that  puer- 
peral septicaemia  is  far  more  prevalent  in  towns  than  in  the 
country.  The  danger  both  from  haimorrbage  and  septic  in- 
fection from  the  causes  already  discussed  arc  so  great,  and 
the  need  of  proper  remedies  so  imperative,  that  nothing 
short  of  the  most  certain  and  effective  methods  should  be 
adopted. 

The  measures  recommended  are  so  simple  and  so  easily 
carried  into  actual  use  that  every  general  practitioner  will 
find  their  adoption  not  merely  a  matter  of  expediency,  but 
actual  necessity,  and  in  their  use  will  not  only  find  them 
vastly  superior  to  the  tentative  means  so  often  followed  as 
regards  the  safety  of  the  patient,  but  that  it  will  contribute 
to  his  own  peace  of  mind  in  the  consciousne.ss  cf  having 
neglected  nothing  which  ample  experience  has  demonstrated 
as  of  the  highest  value. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  curette  is  advised  in  the 
removal  of  retained  placenta  at  the  time  of  labor  at  full 
term.  Ordinarily,  no.  If  proper  time  is  given  for  normal 
uterine  contractions  to  expel  the  placenta,  associated  with 
the  use  of  well-recognized  aids,  it  is  better,  if  necessary,  to 
gently  introduce  the  aseptic  hand  for  purposes  of  detaching 
the  placenta,  for  at  this  stage  the  cervical  canal  is  either 
dilated  or  easily  dilatable. 

Of  the  use  of  the  curette  in  chronic  disease  of  the  endo- 
metrium little  need  be  said. 

Where  fungoid  granulations  or  mucous  polypi  are  pres- 
ent, inducing  monorrhagia  or  metrorrhagia,  it  is  certainly  in- 
dicated, and  excellent  results  are  matters  of  common  expe- 
rience. 

Here  the  circumstances  surrounding  each  individual 
case  must  determine  the  question  of  its  applicability.     The 


curette  is  not  to  be  employed  in  the  presence  of  chronic 
cellulitis  or  peritonitis,  and,  if  its  use  is  indicated  within 
the  limitations  suggested,  the  risk  of  inflammation  is  very 
small. 

In  my  individual  experience  I  have,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, never  seen  any  unpleasant  consequences  attending  its 
use. 

Last  summer  1  had  occasion  to  curette  the  uterine  cavity  in 
a  case  of  menorrhagia,  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  a  miscar- 
riage, for  the  removal  of  fungoid  granulations,  which  was  done 
with  proper  precautions. 

The  patient,  a  young  woman  of  robust  constitution,  was  en- 
joined strict  rest  iu  bed,  but,  feeling  so  comfortable,  she  disre- 
garded my  instructions,  and,  three  or  four  days  after  tlie  oper- 
ation, went  down  stairs  and  out  of  doors.  This  reckless  care- 
lessness on  her  part  resulted  in  a  mild  attack  of  pelvic  cellulitis, 
which  yielded  promptly  to  appropriate  treatment. 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  methods  of  dilating 
the  cervix  before  using  the  curette.  It  has  been  stated,  on 
what  appears  as  excellent  authority,  that  a  septic  condition 
of  the  uterine  cavity  is  always  associated  with  an  open  cer- 
vical canal.  While  I  am  not  prepared  to  contradict  this 
assertion,  it  is  usually  true  that  no  dilatation  is  required  in 
cases  of  puerperal  septicemia  attended  with  foetal  dis- 
charges. 

In  chronic  cases-:-as  disease  of  the  endometrium  either 
succeeding  pregnancy  or  of  non-puerperal  origin — the  ne- 
cessity of  dilatation  may  be  present.  At  all  events,  if  the 
curette  is  used,  the  os  must  be  sufScientI  v  open  to  admit  the 
introducti(m  of  instruments  and  to  provide  for  easy  irriga- 
tion and  subsequent  drainage.  To  accomplish  this,  resort 
may  be  had  to  Ilanks's  graduated  hard-rubber  dilators,  or 
an  instrument  of  two  blades,  like  Goodell's,  introduced  the 
length  of  the  cervical  canal,  care  being  taken  not  to  im- 
pinge on  the  uterine  body,  which  are  operated  by  a  screw 
in  the  handle  like  that  devised  by  Goodell. 

Here  at  least  one  assistant  is  required,  and  a  second  is 
needed  if  an  an<Bsthetic  is  administered.  This  must  be 
done  with  strict  aseptic  or  antiseptic  precautions,  and  proper 
rest  in  the  horizontal  position  enjoined. 

As  to  the  kind  of  curette  used — several  of  wliich,  to- 
gether with  a  variety  of  dilator.s,  are  herewith  presented — 
the  individual  choice  of  the  operator  may  be  exercised.  It 
is,  however,  rare  that  other  than  a  blunt  instrument  is  re- 
quired, I  occasionally  use  one  of  copper,  fenestrated  pref- 
erably (silver-plated),  and,  while  small  enough  to  be  easily 
bent  with  the  fingers  to  the  required  shape  or  curve,  it 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  resist  any  force  which  would 
bend  it  in  the  manipulation.  With  such  a  curette,  varied 
in  its  curves  as  may  be  required,  every  portion  of  the  uterine 
cavity,  unless  marked  flexion  is  present,  may  be  gone  over, 
very  much  as  in  exploration  of  the  bladder  with  a  sound. 

Generally,  portions  of  placenta  or  fungositics  on  the 
fundus  and  convexity  of  the  uterine  cavity  are  best  removed 
by  drawing  the  curette  toward  the  operator,  and  those  on 
the  concavity  by  the  reverse  motion. 

The  use  of  the  antiseptic  solution  may  be  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  attendant,  as  more  depends  upon  the  thor- 
oughness of  all  the  manipulation  of  the  operation  than  to 
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the  composition  of  the  irrigating  fluid.  If  any  mcicuric 
sohition  is  employed,  it  should  be  very  weak,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  jt  is  not  retained  in  ufcro. 

I  usually  use  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  of  about  three-per- 
cent, strength  and  hot.  The  injection  may  be  thrown  into 
the  uterine  cavity,  either  with  a  fountain  or  a  Davidson's 
syringe,  either  directly  from  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  or 
through  a  large-sized  flexible  catheter,  or  a  double  cannula 
of  sufficient  calitor  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  small  clots 
or  of  the  debris  incident  to  the  use  of  the  curette. 

On  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  use  of  a  large-sized  flexible 
catheter,  so  th.it  the  current  may  be  directed  to  any  desired 
part  of  the  cavity,  with  the  curette  at  the  beginning  of  the 
douche  inside  the  uterus,  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  any  loos- 
ened portions  not  previously  separated  by  the  curette  and 
too  adherent  to  be  washed  out  by  the  irrigating  current. 
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REPORT   OF  A   CASE,   WITH   A 

CONSIDERATION   OF  THE   TREATMENT   OF   THIS   DISEASE.^ 

By   SIDNEY  ALLAN   FOX,   M.  D., 


That  carcinoma  of  the  naso-pharynx  is  a  rare  disease 
no  one  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  will  deny. 
In  one  of  the  most  recent  works,  by  an  eminent  specialist, 
on  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat,  we  find  only  six  authen- 
tic cases  reported,  and  of  these  only  one  occurred  in  the 
exceedingly  large  experience  of  the  author.  By  naso- 
pharyngeal carcinoma  is  meant  any  of  the  three  forms  of 
cancer — viz.,  epithelioma,  scirrhus,  or  medullary  cancer — 
having  its  origin  in  the  naso-pharynx.  In  looking  up  the 
subject  I  have  consulted  the  following  authorities — viz. : 
Bosworth,  Sajous,  Seller,  Browne,  and  Mackenzie.  I  find 
nothing  satisfactory  except  in  Bosworth's  book,  and  he  de- 
votes only  a  single  chapter  of  four  pages  and  a  half  to  this 
subject.  My  excuse,  then — if  one  be  needed — for  report- 
ing the  following  case  of  primary  naso-pharyngeal  epithe- 
lioma is  its  rarity : 

On  October  2,  1889,  Mr.  .J.  M.  called  upon  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  my  esteemed  friend  Dr.  George  R.  Fowler: 

"  October  2,  1SS9. 

"Dear  Dk.  Fox— This  will  introduce  to  you  Mr.  M..  who  is 
snffering  from  a  growth  in  the  naso-pharynx.  lie  has  been  un- 
der treatment  elsewhere,  but,  becoming  discouraged,  came  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  my  judgment  as  to  the  speediest 
way  out  of  his  troubles.  .  .  .  The  evident  Eustacliiaii  trouble, 
I  judge,  is  likely  to  result  in  the  loss  of  his  position,  which  adds 
to  his  anxiety.  Pray  take  his  case  under  your  skillful  care. 
"  Very  truly  yours,  Geokge  R.  Fowlee." 

Mr.  M.  was  forty  years  old,  was  married,  and  a  clerk  by 
occu|)ation.  He  was  thin,  nervous,  and  cachectic,  the  face  pre- 
senting a  peculiar  doughy  or  putty  like  color.  lie  stated  that 
he  had  pain  in  the  top  of  the  head  and  also  frontal  headache. 
His  appetite  was  poor;  he  was  unable  to  sleep  at  night  because 
-of  an  in-ability  to  breathe  through  the  nose  and  the  constant 

*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its 
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annoyance  of  mucus  dropping  into  the  throat.  His  liearing 
was  very  much  impaired,  and  he  complained  of  rumbling  noises 
in  the  ears.  He  was  at  times  diplopic.  The  odor  from  the 
naso-pharynx  was  foetid  in  character,  and  this  made  the  suf- 
ferer otFensive  to  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
The  patient  stated  that  he  preferred  death  to  his  existing  con- 
dition. An  anterior  rhinoscopic  examination  proved  negative, 
but  posterior  rhinoscopy  showed  the  postnasal  space  plugged 
with  a  cauliflower-like  growth.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx, 
as  well  as  its  posterior  wall,  were  matted  with  the  growth,  as 
were  also  the  choanas  and  the  spaces  about  the  Eustachian  ori- 
fices. There  was  no  evidence  of  external  or  internal  glandular 
involvement.  As  I  had  never  seen  a  case  like  this  before,  I  was 
considerably  puzzled.  I,  however,  removed  with  the  post-nasal 
cutting  forceps  about  an  ounce  of  the  mass,  and  sent  a  specimen 
of  it  to  Dr.  Eugene  Hodenpyl  for  microscopic  examination.  He 
reported  as  follows : 

"  Laboratory  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College 
OF  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  No.  437  West  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York,  October  SI,  18S9. 
"Dear  Doctor:  I  have  completed  the  examination  of  the 
specimen  sent  me  on  October  17th.     A  considerable  number  of 
the  larger  bits  of  tissue  are  blood-clots  and  shreds  of  mucous 
membrane.     There  are,  however,  a  number  of  whitish  masses 
which  present  on  section  the  characteristic  picture  of  epithe- 
lioma.    These  nodules,  moreover,  contain  a  large  number  of 
thin-walled  bloodvessels,  many  of  which  contain  blood  in  their 
lumina.     The  cells  in  the  nodule  are  so  arranged  that  I  can  not 
entertain  the  possible  diagnosis  of  leukoplakia. 

"  I  am  yours  sincerely,  Eugene  Hodenpyl." 

Realizing  that  I  had  a  very  serious  case  on  hand,  I  consulted 
Dr.  Fowler.  We  agreed  that  we  would  best  try  Annandale'g 
operation  for  removal  of  the  growth.  With  this  object  in  view, 
the  patient  was  admitted  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital 
on  October  24,  1889.  For  the  following  history  and  report  of 
the  case  from  that  date  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  .James 
S.  Reeve,  the  house  surgeon : 

Patient  has  enjoyed  good  general  health,  although  he  has 
not  been  robust.  Family  history  is  excellent.  Patient  has 
never  had  any  very  serious  illness.  In  the  winter  of  1887-'88  he 
was  exposed  to  very  bad  climatic  influences,  being  out  of  doors 
much  in  cold  and  rainy  weather.  His  occupation  at  that  time 
and  for  some  time  following  was  such  as  to  require  him  to  use 
his  voice  a  great  deal. 

In  November,  1888,  he  was  much  exposed  to  wet  and  cold 
weather,  and  this  was  followed  by  sharp  pain  in  the  ear,  par- 
tial deafness,  and  a  feeling  as  if  his  own  voice  was  very  loud. 
His  general  strength  began  to  fail  somewhat,  and  his  nervous 
system  to  deteriorate.  In  April,  1889,  he  overworked  greatly, 
and  his  physical  condition  grew  still  worse.  At  this  time  he 
began  to  be  troubled  very  much  with  headache,  especially  in 
the  day-time.  He  was  also  troubled  with  the  earache  above 
mentioned,  with  deafness,  and  with  obstruction  of  the  poste- 
rior nares.  This  has  continued  ever  since.  He  has  received  a 
variety  of  treatments,  including  catheterization  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  cauterization,  etc.  Examination  previous  to  ad- 
mission had  shown  a  neoplasm  occupying  the  lateral  pharyn- 
geal wall  and  naso-pharynx,  blocking  up  more  or  less  com- 
pletely the  posterior  nares.  A  considerable  mass  was  reiufived 
at  one  time,  microscopic  examination  of  which  showed  it  to  be 
an  epithelioma. 

In  spite  of  all  treatment,  the  patient  has  grown  steadily 
worse,  and  he  is  admitted  for  removal  of  the  growth  at  all 
hazards.  Demonstration  by  Dr.  Fox  shows  a  large  mass  of 
new   growth   occupying    the    lateral   walls    of    the    pharynx 
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and  the  wlioit-  uaHO-pliarj-DX,  extendiDg  well  into  the  posterior 
nares. 

October  ^^«A.— Admitted  to  ward  on  full  diet. 

yfl//,,._Operation  by  Dr.  Fowler.  Annandale's  operation 
was  i)orforined,  the  upper  lip  being  reflected  and  a  separation 
of  the  hard  palate  being  made  by  sawing  from  the  nasal  cavity. 
It  was  fonnd  that  sufficient  separation  of  the  palate  could  not 
bo  obtained  because  of  its  very  narrow  and  peculiarly  arched 
.shape. 

Tlie  soft  palate  being  divided,  the  growth  was  removed 
with  curved  cutting  forceps,  the  different  portions  of  the  growth 
being  detected  by  the  index-finger.  The  soft  parts  were  sutured 
with  catgut,  bone  wired. 

SOth. — Patient  has  reacted  excellently  from  the  operation. 
Had  no  pain  last  night.  Nose  irrigated  with  boro-salicylic  so- 
lution. 

November  2d. — ^Allowed  farinaceous  diet.  Nose  irrigated 
daily.     The  odor  is  quite  offensive. 

Sd. — Allowed  to  sit  up. 

6th. — Allowed  clothes. 

lOth. — Allowed  restricted  diet.  Breathing  is  fairly  good 
through  both  nares.  Patient  does  not  gain  strength  very  rap- 
idly, but  otherwi.se  is  doing  well. 

IJfth. — There  is  considerable  swelling  about  the  eye  and 
some  tendency  to  strabismus.  Nose  is  becoming  closed,  so  that 
irrigation  from  nose  into  the  mouth  is  impossible.  Ordered  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  atropine  (two  grains  to  an  ounce)  instilled 
into  eye  twice  daily. 

25th. — Patient  is  growing  steadily  weaker.  There  are  evi- 
dences of  a  return  of  the  growth.  Ordered  chloroform  lini- 
ment for  back,  p.  r.  n.,  for  muscular  pain. 

27th. — Ophthalmoscopic  examination  shows  optic  disc  very 
greatly  clouded  except  at  lower  and  inner  angle. 

December  12th. — Condition  has  not  materially  changed  since 
last  note.  Ordered  liquor  potassii  arsenitis,  five  minims,  every 
night;  <lilute  hydrochloric  acid,  ten  minims,  thrice  daily.  Pa- 
tient complains  of  insomnia. 

ISth. — Mouth-wash  made  of  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potassium.  Nose  irrigated  daily.  Patient  grows  stead- 
ily weaker.  Is  not  able  to  sit  up.  Insomnia,  anorexia,  and 
general  depressed  condition  are  marked.  Odor  of  breath 
is  very  offensive.  Diet  is  made  as  nutritious  and  varied 
as  possible.  Patient  does  not  complain  greatly  of  actual 
pain. 

22d. — Ordered  spiritus  frumenti,  half  an  ounce,  day  and 
night.  Tincture  of  digitalis,  ten  minims;  sulphate  of  atropine, 
one  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  a  grain  every  three  hours  day 
and  night. 

2Sd. — Patient  has  loss  of  power  in  left  hand.  Right  side  of 
face  is  swollen  and  puffy. 

SJfth. — Failing  steadily.  Breathing  very  difficult.  Pulse 
rapiil.     Patient  semi-delirious. 

25th. — Patient  sank  steadily  all  day,  and  died  at  8.30 
I".  M.  Pulse  grew  very  rapid  and  feeble,  but  patient  pre- 
sented few  symptoms  beyond  those  of  general  failure  of  vital 
powers. 

Autopsy,  December  27,  1880.  —  Body  emaciated.  In  and 
aroilnd  the  pharynx  are  growths  of  epitheliomatous  character. 
Larynx,  trachea,  and  rosophagus  normal;  blood-vessels  of  brain 
normal;  oedema  over  convexities;  pia  normal.  At  the  base  of 
the  skull  in  middle  fossa  is  a  loss  of  substance  involving  the 
body  and  portion  of  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and 
eroding  the  inner  end  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal, 
making  an  irregular  opening  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
This  space  is  distended  with  the  broken-down  tumor  mass  and 
clots,  and  loads  directly  into  the  naso-pharynx.     The  growth 


involves  the  left  orbit,  possibly  also  the  right.  On  posterior 
surface  of  right  lung  is  a  little  fresh  fibrin  ;  lungs  oedematons: 
heart  normal ;  spleen  enlarged. 

The  report  of  this  case  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  only  complete  one  in  existence.  By  com- 
plete I  mean  that  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  growth 
established  the  diagnosis;  that  then  an  operation  was  done 
to  remove  the  growth  ;  and  that  subseiiuently  an  autopsy 
was  performed. 

The  table  of  naso-pharyngeal  carcinoma  to  date,  ac- 
cording to  Bosworth,  to  which  I  add  my  own  case,  is  as 
follows  : 

No.  1.  Reported  by  Durand-Fardel.  The  diagnosis 
was  not  established  by  raicrcscopic  examination.  No  op- 
eration was  performed,  but  an  autopsy  was  held.  The 
tumor  is  reported  as  one  of  scirrhus  and  was  probably  of 
primary  origin. 

No.  2.  Reported  by  Maisonneuve.  The  diagnosis 
was  established ;  an  operation  was  performed,  but  an 
autopsy  was  not  secured.  The  growth  was  diagnosti- 
cated as  being  a  carcinoma,  and  was  probably  of  secondary 
origin. 

No.  3.  Reported  by  Lotzbeck.  The  diagnosis  was  es- 
tablished ;  operation  not  performed,  but  an  autopsy  was 
made.  The  growth  is  reported  as  carcinoma,  and  was 
probably  of  secondary  origin. 

No.  4.  Reported  by  Flour.  The  diagnosis  was  guessed 
at,  for  no  microscopic  examination  was  made;  no  operation 
was  performed  and  no  autopsy  made.  The  growth  was 
regarded  as  a  carcinoma,  and  was  probably  of  secondary 
origin. 

No.  5.  Reported  by  Schmid.  The  diagnosis  was  made 
by  microscopic  examination  ;  an  operation  was  perfornied ; 
no  history  of  an  autopsy.  The  growth  was  a  primary 
small-celled  medullary  carcinoma. 

No.  0.  Reported  by  Bosworth.  The  diagnosis  was  es- 
tablished by  the  microscope ;  several  operations  were  per- 
formed, but  no  autopsy  was  made.  The  growth  was  a 
"  medullary  cancer  involving  lymph  tissue,"  and  was  of 
primary  origin. 

No.  7.  Reported  by  Sidney  Allan  Fox.  A  microscopic 
diagnosis  was  made.  Annandale's  operation  was  performed, 
and  an  autopsy  was  secured.  The  growth  was  a  primary 
epitheliimia. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  such  eases  is,  I  believe, 
invariably  fatal. 

Treatment. — The  only  treatment  that  should  ever  be 
considered  in  this  class  of  cases  is  as  follows  :  Generous 
diet,  tonics,  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  washes  to  cleanse 
and  remove  the  foetor,  and  a  thorough  removal,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  growth  with  the  post-nasal  cutting  forceps 
and  wire  snare.  The  operative  part  of  the  treatment  can 
be  rendered  almost  painless  by  the  use  of  cocaine,  and  can 
bo  done  as  thoroughly  and  as  radically,  if  not  better,  than 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  numerous  capital  operations 
recommended  and  sometimes  performed.  The  ktter  en. 
danger  the  life  of  the  patient  and  cause  more  or  less  mutila- 
tion; moreover,  the  loss  of  blood  and  the  shock  thereby 
sustained  can  ill  be  borne  by  the  patient. 


March  8,  1890.1 
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THE  QUANTITATIVE  DETERMINATION  OF 

SUGAR  IN  THE  URINE. 

By   CHARLES   W.   PURDY,   M.  D., 

CHICAGO. 

I  AM  sure  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  methods 
of  quantitative  testinij  for  sugar  in  the  urine  which  have 
heretofore  been  in  vogue  require  remodeling  in  order  to 
meet  the  practical  requirements  of  those  engaged  in  active 
practice.  Most,  if  indeed  not  all,  the  tests  Itrought  forward 
thus  far  are  either  complicated  and  time-consuraing,  un- 
stable, or  inaccurate,  and  therefore  very  far  from  perfect  for 
practical  purposes.  Thus  the  fermentation  test  requires 
twenty-four  hours'  time  to  determine  the  quantity  of  sugar 
present;  and  with  all  possible  care  and  precaution  the  re- 
sults are  by  no  means  accurate. 

Fehling's  solution — the  one  perhaps  most  generally  de- 
pended upon — is  notoriously  unstable,  and  consequently  re- 
quires to  be  freshly  prepared  in  order  to  be  trustworthy. 
But,  even  when  freshly  prepared,  Fehling's  solution  has  been 
by  no  means  satisfactory  in  my  hands.  The  precipitation  of 
yellow  suboxide  of  copper  renders  the  solution,  when  test- 
ing, so  turbid  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise 
point  when  the  blue  color  is  all  discharged.  The  method 
advised  to  overcame  this  difficulty,  by  adding  the  urine  little 
by  little  and  then  waiting  for  the  precipitated  suboxide  to 
settle,  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time,  and,  moreover,  it  only 
in  part  remedies  the  defect  referred  to. 

Dr.  Favy  suggested  the  addition  of  ammonia,  which 
holds  the  suboxide  in  solution,  and  this  verv  much  improves 
the  working  of  the  test.  Unfortunately,  however.  Dr. 
Pavy's  solution  is  even  more  unstable  than  Fehling's,  and 
it  is  only  possible  to  use  it  a  few  times  before  it  becomes 
useless. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  both  Fehling's  and  Pavy's  test 
solutions  is  the  fact  that  the  tartaric  salt  which  they  contain 
is  very  unstable,  and  can  not  be  put  up  in  permanent  form 
with  strongly  alkaline  solutions  of  cupric  sulphate.  Now, 
the  chemical  principles  upon  which  these  tests  are  founded 
demand  that  some  organic  product  should  be  present  in  the 
alkaline  solution  of  copper,  in  order  to  prevent  precipitation 
of  the  blue  protoxide  of  the  latter  which  would  otherwise 
occur;  and  the  tartaric  salt  usually  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose renders  the  solution  unstable. 

Acting  in  part  upon  the  suggestion  first  made,  I  believe, 
by  Schmiedeberg,  that  the  substitution  of  pure  mannite  for 
the  potassic  or  sodic  tartrate  renders  the  copper  solution 
more  stable,  I  have,  by  the  addition  of  glycerin,  which 
answers  this  purpose  still  better,  constructed  a  formula  for 
a  test  solution  which  is  entirely  stable,  simple,  and  rapid 
in  application,  exceedingly  accurate  in  results,  and,  on  the 
whole,  admirably  adapted  for  clinical  purposes.  The  formula 
is  as  follows:  Sulphate  of  copper,  4'15  grammes;  pure 
mannite,  10  grammes;  caustic  potash,  20"4  grammes; 
strong  ammonia  (sp.gr.  0*880),  300  c.  c. ;  pure  glycerin, 
50  c.  c. ;  distilled  water  sufficient  to  make  1  litre. 

The  sohition  should  be  prepared  as  follows:  Dissolve  the 
sulphate  of  copper  in  part  of  the  water  and  add  the  glycerin 
and  mannite.     In  another  portion  of  the  water  dissolve  the 


caustic  potash.  Mix  the  two  solutions,  and  when  cold  add 
the  ammonia.  Finally,  with  distilled  water,  bring  the  vol- 
ume of  the  whole  to  one  litre  and  carefully  filter. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  application  of  this  test 
depends  is  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  of 
definite  strength,  combined  as  in  the  formula,  is  reduced 
at  the  boiling  point  by  a  definite  quantity  of  grape  sugar, 
causing  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  beautiful  blue 
color,  and  leaving  a  perfectly  clear  and  colorless  fluid  as 
the  result.  Thus  35  c.  c.  of  this  solution  are  reduced  by 
exactly  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  grape  sugar.  The  test 
should  be  applied  as  follows  :  Into  a  four-ounce  glass  flask 
are  poured  25  c.  c.  (f  3  vj)  of  the  test  solution,  to  which  are 
added  50  c.  c.  (f  f  jss.)  of  distilled  water,  and  the  whole  is 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  over  a  spirit  lamp.  A  pipette, 
graduated  in  minims  and  holding  not  less  than  half  a 
drachm,  is  now  filled  with  the  saccharine  urine,  and  as  the 
test  solution  begins  to  bubble  lightly  the  urine  is  slowly 
discharged  from  the  pipette — drop  by  drop — into  the  test 
solution  until  the  blue  color  completely  vanishes  and  leaves 
the  solution  perfectly  colorless  and  clear.  The  number  of 
minims  it  took  to  discharge  the  blue  of  the  test  solution 
contained  just  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  sugar.  By  multi- 
plying this  number  of  minims  until  the  product  is  480  (one 
ounce),  the  multiple  thereof  is  the  number  of  quarter-grains 
of  sugar  to  the  ounce,  which,  if  divided  by  4,  gives  the 
number  of  grains  of  sugar  in  each  ounce  of  the  urine  sub- 
mitted to  the  test.  Any  one  may  readily  prove  the  accuracy 
of  this  test  as  follows  :  Bring  25  c.  c.  of  the  test  solution  in 
50  c.  c.  of  distilled  water  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  glass 
flask.  Then  fill  the  pipette  with  a  solution  of  pure  grape 
sugar  in  water  of  known  strength — say  eight  grains  to  the 
ounce* — and  as  the  test  solution  is  slowly  boiling  discharge 
the  sugar  solution  from  the  pipette  into  the  boiling  fluid 
drop  by  drop,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  exactly  fifteen 
minims  of  the  sugar  solution  completely  discharge  the  blue 
color  of  the  test  solution  ;  therefore  fifteen  minims  of  the 
solution  contained  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  susjar,  the  exact 
proportion  of  a  solution  of  the  strength  of  eight  grains  to 
the  ounce. 

Precautions  advised. — In  testing,  the  blue  solution 
should  be  raised  to  the  boiling  point  and  kept  slowly  boil- 
ing, not  violently  bubbling;  and  the  urine  to  be  tested 
should  be  slowly  discharged  from  the  pipette,  drop  by  drop, 
two  or  three  seconds  elapsing  between  each  drop,  in  order 
that  the  precise  quantity  may  be  determined  which  com- 
pletely eliminates  the  blue  color  of  the  test  solution. 

The  advantages  which  I  have  found  from  this  test  are : 

1.  Its  rapidity  of  application.  As  a  rule,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  in  a  given  sample  of  urine  may  be  determined  in 
from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

2.  Its  accuracy.  When  sugar  is  present  in  the  urine  in 
the  usual  clinical  range  of  from  two  to  thirty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  the  quantity  may  be  determined  within  from  one 
tenth  to  one  twentieth  of  a  grain. 

3.  Its  perfect  cleanliness  and  simplicity  of  application. 
No  copper  products  cling  to  the  utensils  (as  in   Fehling's 


*  Still  better  is  the  addition  of  eight  grains  of  grape  sugar  to  one 
ounce  of  normal  urine. 
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test)  or  obscure  the  chemical  reactions  from  view  ;  and  the 
apparatus  is  of  that  simple  kind  usually  kept  in  the  physi- 
cian's office. 

4.  Its  stability.  This  solution  is  quite  stable,  and,  if  the 
bottle  containing  it  is  corked  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
ammonia,  it  will  keep  almost  indefinitely. 

I  shall  have  something  further  to  say  upon  both  i]uali- 
tative  and  quantitative  testing  for  sugar  in  urine  in  my 
forthcoming  work  on  diabetes.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I 
have  been  repeatedly  asked  for  ray  method  of  quantitative 
determination  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  the  process  is  as  above 
given. 

163  State  Street. 


THE   SAFE   PASSAGE   OF  A 

SHAKP  PIECE   OF  GLASS   Til  ROUGH   THE 

DIGESTIVE   TRACT. 

By   WILLIAM    H.   FLINT,   M.  D. 

Mrs.  p.,  a  yonng  married  lady,  summoned  me,  in  baste,  on 
January  15tb,  because  she  had  swallowed  a  sharp  piece  of  glass. 
This  piece  of  glass  had  become  accidentally  detached  from  the 
distal  end  of  a  glass  medicine  tube,  had  been  sucked  through  the 
tube  with  the  medicine  without  the  patient's  knowledge,  and  had 
been  swallowed  before  the  patient,  having  felt  it  in  the  throat, 
could  take  any  measures  to  arrest  its  downward  career.  The 
size  of  the  piece  of  glass  and  its  shape  were  easily  ascertained  by 
an  examination  of  the  fr.ictnred  tube.  The  length  of  the  frag- 
ment was  about  a  third  of  an  inch  and  its  breadth  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch.  It  was  pointed  at  either  e.xtreujity,  and, 
being  a  segment  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  Wiis  convex  on  one  side 
and  concave  on  the  other.  From  an  examiuation  of  the  line  of 
fracture  on  the  tube,  the  edges  of  the  detached  piece  were 
judged  to  be  very  thin  and  sharp.  The  glass  had  not  caused 
great  discomfort  during  the  process  of  its  deglutition,  but  had 
occasioned  some  pain,  referable  to  the  soft  palate  and  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  pharynx.  These  parts  were  observed,  at  my 
first  examination,  to  be  incised  and  slightly  bleeding,  but  tbe 
glass  was  not  to  be  seen.  A  short  time  before  summoning  me 
the  patient  had  eaten  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  and  only  five 
minutes  before  my  arrival  had  taken  a  powerful  emetic.  Hav- 
ing assured  myself  that  the  glass  was  not  within  reach  of  the 
pharyngeal  forceps,  I  passed  a  soft-rubber  stomach-tube  into 
that  viscus  after  obtuuding  the  sensibility  of  the  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane  by  spraying  it  with  a  two-per-cent.  solution 
of  cocaine  hydrocblorate.  No  sooner  had  the  tube  entered  the 
stomach  than  violent  vomiting  ensued.  Encouraged  to  retain 
the  tube,  the  patient  heroically  held  it  in  position  while  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  rejected  and 
caught  in  ajar. 

The  voiuiting  having  ceased  and  tbe  tube  being  still  in  the 
stomach,  a  rapid  search  was  made  in  the  rejected  matter  for  the 
glass.  This  matter,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  bread  and  milk, 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  blood,  was  carefully  strained  through 
a  fine  sieve,  but  no  trace  of  the  missing  glass  was  found.  I  next 
washed  the  stomach  with  quite  warm  water,  until  the  latter  re- 
turned perfectly  clear,  and  then  withdrew  the  tube.  A  thor- 
ough search  for  the  fragment  in  the  matter  withdrawn  by  the 
tube  was  now  instituted,  but  in  vain.  Thereupon  the  tube  was 
passed  a  second  time  and  the  lai-aye  was  again  thoroughly  exe- 
cuted, but  without  result.  Neither  did  tha  eyes  of  the  tube, 
which  was  slowly  withdrawn  with  a  rotary  motion,  succeed  in 
dislodging  the  glass.     During  the  act  of  emesis  tbe  patient  com- 


plained of  a  cutting  sensation  referred  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  this  feeling  continued  until  about  twentj-fonr 
hours  after  the  glass  was  swallowed.  Having  concluded  that 
the  fragment  was  impacted  in  the  (jesopbagus  ami  that  it  would 
be  injudicious  to  use  a  probang  lest  this  instrument  should  force 
the  pointed  glass  throiigh  the  oesophageal  wall,  I  ordered  a  glass 
of  milk  and  Vichy-water  every  two  hours,  a  large  baked  potato 
with  butter  every  four  hours,  and  half  a  cnpfnl  of  flax- seed  tea 
every  two  hours,  so  arranging  the  doses  of  flax-seed  tea  that 
they  did  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  milk  and  potatoes. 

The  patient  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  her  vitreous  re- 
past except  the  slight  oesophageal  pain  already  alluded  to,  which, 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  glass  was  swallowed,  was  felt  to 
change  its  position  suddenly  to  a  point  lower  in  the  oesophagus 
and  then  to  disappear,  leaving  only  a  little  soreness  in  its  place. 
This  symptom  was  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  offending  glass 
had  become  dislodged  from  its  first  resting  place  and  had  passed 
into  the  stomach.  The  same  diet  was  continued,  and  in  the 
evening,  about  thirty-six  hours  after  the  accident,  six  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  castor-oil  were  admini.'.tered. 

On  the  next  morning  there  was  an  abundant  fsecal  dejection, 
which,  however,  contained  no  glass.  The  same  treatment  was 
therefore  maintained,  and  a  second  dose  of  castor-oil  was  given 
in  the  evening,  about  sixty  hours  after  the  glass  was  swallowed. 
During  all  that  day  there  was  no  sensation  in  the  throat  save 
that  ot  slight  tenderness  and  sensitiveness,  and  no  pain  or  ten- 
derness in  the  stomach  or  the  intestines. 

On  the  morning  of  January  18th,  about  seventy-two  hours 
after  the  accident,  the  bowels  moved  freely  and  pMinleesly.  On 
examination  of  the  dejecta,  which  were  mostly  solid  and  coher- 
ent, the  glass  was  found,  unbroken,  and  impacted  in  the  center 
of  a  fiBcal  mass  of  such  firm  consistence  that  considerable  force 
was  required  to  crush  it  and  to  liberate  the  fragment.  Since 
her  happy  escape  from  her  dangerous  companion  the  patient  has 
been  perfectly  well  and  has  passed  no  blood.  The  slight  wounds 
in  the  soft  palate  and  in  the  pharynx  healed  quickly. 

:i1  East  Thirtt-thirp  Street. 


SOME  REMARKS  UPON 

TEMPERATURE  REDUCTION  IN  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

By  C.  S.  BRADFUTE,  M.  D., 


DEMONSTRATOR  OF   EXPERIMENTAL  THERAPEUTIC?,  JEFFERHON   MEDICAL 

COLLEGE  ;   MEMBER  OF  THE   NEUROLOGICAL  HTAFF.   PUILADELPIIIA  HOSPITAL, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Since  a  definite  explanation  of  fever  has  not  as  yet  been 
furnished  the  profession  by  physiologists,  it  behooves  the 
clinician  to  regard  with  interest  any  method  that  by  prac- 
tical trial  has  seemed  to  be  efficient  in  combating  this  very 
troublesome  and  at  times  unyielding  symptom.  In  typhoid 
fever  we  have  an  affection  characterized  by  high  tempera- 
ture, the  reduction  of  which  often  taxes  the  resources  of  the 
practitioner  to  the  utmost;  mainly  because  the  remedies  at 
hand  for  this  purpose  are  so  depressing  in  their  action  that 
they  can  not  be  given  to  the  extent  of  producing  their  full 
antipyretic  effect  without  assisting  the  maleries  morbi  in 
weakening  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  ])atient.  In  com- 
l)aring  the  pathology  aiid  symptoms  of  enteric  fever  with 
the  known  physiological  actions  of  such  antipj'retics  as  an- 
tipvrine,  acetanilide,  phenacetin,  resorcin,  etc.,  we  find  a  re- 
markable similarity.  In  the  case  of  these  antipyretics  small 
doses  act  as  stomachic  tonics  ;  they  destroy  or  inhibit  the 
microbes  of  fermentation  and  promote  digestion.    But  large 
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or  antipyretic  doses,  in  addition  to  the  above  effects,  which 
are  very  good  as  far  as  they  go,  are  apt  to  disagree  with  the 
stomach,  causing  nausea  and  vomiting — results  greatly  to 
be  deplored  in  a  sensitive  typhoid  stomach.  Upon  the  heart 
and  circulation  they  are  profoundly  depressing.  The  heart 
becomes  weak,  rapid,  and  in  some  instances  irregular  in  ac- 
tion. The  respiration  is  weakened,  shallow,  and  often  of  a 
jerky  character.  After  a  short  period  of  preliminary  stimu- 
lation the  vaso-motor  nervous  system  is  paralyzed,  the  pe- 
ripheral vessels  dilate,  and  exhausting  sweats  occur,  accom- 
panied by  chilliness  and  a  subjective  sensation  of  great 
weakness.  The  action  on  the  blood  is  pre-eminently  that 
of  a  destructive  agent.  The  "ozonizing  function"  of  the 
blood  is  greatly  impaired,  which,  while  limiting  oxidation 
and  hence  heat  production,  also  interferes  with  the  metab- 
olism of  the  tissues.  Upon  the  kidneys  a  deleterious  ac- 
tion has  not  as  yet  been  made  out,  but,  from  their  chemical 
composition  and  the  fact  of  their  elimination  through  these 
organs,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  their  influence  here  is  not 
beneficial. 

Now,  on  theoretical  grounds,  in  the  light  of  medical  logic, 
a  heat-reducing  agent  producing  such  a  train  of  symptoms 
would  manifestly  be  contra-indicated  in  such  physical  condi- 
tions as  those  that  are  present  in  typhoid  fever,  and  in  a  large 
hospital  experience  the  writer  has  found  this  to  be  an  actual 
fact.  He  has  given  these  agents  repeatedly  iu  typhoid  fever 
to  reduce  hyperpyrexia,  and  in  no  case  does  he  remember 
them  to  have  been  followed  ty  beneficial  results.  The  tem- 
perature came  down,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  vast 
amount  of  physical  energy,  and  it  nearly  always  rose  again  as 
eoonas  the  drug  was  eliminated.  In  two  cases  he  noted  pro- 
tracted convalescence  followed  where  these  agents  had  been 
freely  administered.  In  some  instances  where  the  tempera- 
ture reaches  106°  to  107°  F.  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce 
it  as  soon  as  possible,  or  irreparable  damage  may  occur  be- 
fore a  slowly  acting  antipyretic  measure  has  time  to  produce 
the  desired  effect.  In  such  cases  an  agent  like  antipyrine 
can  be  properly  given  ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  in  passing, 
that  a  typhoid  temperature  of  107°  is  seldom  followed  by 
recovery  under  any  treatment. 

Now,  the  same  end,  the  reduction  of  the  fever,  can  be 
attained  more  satisfactorily  and  more  logically  by  hydro- 
therapy properly  applied,  because  it  is  tonic  and  restorative 
— effects  to  be  desired  in  all  stages  of  typhoid — and  it  ac- 
complishes the  reduction  of  the  fever  in  a  normal  way  ; 
that  is,  by  heat  radiation  and  by  increased  nutrition  induced 
by  a  more  rapid  circulation,  thereby  enabling  the  system 
itself  to  combat  the  morbid  process  which  is  keeping  up  the 
temperature.  Let  us  glance  at  the  physiological  changes 
produced  in  the  system  by  the  external  application  of  cold 
in  the  form  of  cold  water :  Slight  chilliness,  contraction  of 
cutaneous  vessels,  short  and  jerky  respiration  for  a  moment 
or  two,  increased  action  of  heart,  stronger  pulse,  sensation 
of  better  feeling,  and  increased  muscular  activity,  followed 
by  a  general  feeling  of  surface  warmth  and  increased 
strength,  stronger  cardiac  contractions,  more  rapid  circula- 
tion, regular,  deep,  and  easy  respirations,  abated  sensation 
of  feverishness,  improved  appetite,  and  a  general  bodily 
calm  which  frequently  induces  sleep.     And  with  this  occurs 


the  prime  effect  of  which  we  have  been  speaking — the 
decided  fall  of  the  temperature.  Compare  this  with  the 
changes  produced  by  the  antipyretics  mentioned  above.  It 
needs  no  comment.  Brand's  method  of  applying  hydro- 
therapy is  inapplicable  in  private  practice,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  reducing  of  a  patient  from  a  state  of  hyperpyrexia 
to  a  "shivering  and  chattering"  condition  by  a  prolonged 
cold  bath  is  justifiable  therapeusis.  The  simplest  method 
and  the  one  with  which  the  writer  has  had  entire  success  is 
that  of  "cold  sponging  " — the  application  of  simple  cold 
water  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  by  means  of  a  large 
soft  sponge,  as  is  now  generally  practiced  in  most  American 
hospitals.  This  may  be  done  five  or  six  times  daily.  If  it 
should  not  succeed,  the  ice-pack  is  indicated  ;  but  the  writer 
has  never  had  occasion  to  resort  to  this  resource  in  enteric 
fever.  Cold  sponging  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  after  its  use  there  is  frequently  a  rise  of  temperature- 
This  objection  is  fallacious,  as  the  apparent  rise  in  tempera- 
ture indicates  that  the  patient  retains  sufiicient  strength  and 
vitality  to  respond  to  the  stimulation,  and  the  overheated 
blood  that  has  accumulated  in  the  larger  vessels  is  driven 
to  the  periphery  and  its  heat  dissipated  by  radiation — a  re- 
sult that  would  show  a  rise  in  the  surface  temperature  by  a 
clinical  thermometer.  If  the  temperature  is  taken  again 
after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  hours,  it  will  generally  be 
found  to  have  fallen  from  one  to  three  degrees  below  the 
original  height.  In  a  simple  case  of  uncomplicated  typhoid 
fever  the  writer  adopts  the  following  rules  regarding  hydro- 
therapy :  The  patient  is  sponged  with  tepid  water,  containing 
a  little  alcohol,  twice  daily,  morning  and  evening,  irrespective 
of  the  temperature.  If  the  temperature  should  reach  104°, 
simple  cold  water  is  substituted,  and  the  patient  sponged 
every  half-hour  or  hour  until  the  temperature  falls.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  employ  antipyretic  measures  unless  the 
temperature  rises  to  104°  ;  below  that  point  Nature  is  fully 
able  to  combat  it  herself.  This  simple  method  of  reducing 
the  fever  has  been  uniformly  successful  in  the  hands  of  the 
writer,  and  he  believes,  when  properly  applied,  it  never 
fails.  Cases  with  ugly  complications  arc,  of  course,  to  be 
excepted.  It  may  be  added  that  the  pleasant  sensations  and 
feeling  of  well-being  which  occur  in  a  fever  patient  after  a 
cold  sponge  bath  introduce  a  psychical  element  which  is  not 
without  a  favorable  influence  in  the  course  of  the  malady. 


Orange-Juice  for  Influenza. — Dr.  C.  de  Lacy  Evans,  late  surgeon. 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  writes :  "  From  what  I  have  witnessed  on  the 
Continent  and  in  London,  the  present  epidemic,  which  is  causing  so 
much  consternation,  does  not  appear  to  be  true  influenza.  Some  of  the 
worst  cases  remind  me  of  a  disease  I  have  seen  some  years  ago  among 
the  natives  of  the  swamps  of  the  Niger,  whicli  in  them  often  develops 
into  fatal  inflammation  of  tlie  hmg.s.  Irrespective  of  disinfectants  and 
inhalations  there  is  a  simple,  effective,  and  real  remedy— namely,  the 
juice  of  oranges  in  large  quantities ;  not  of  two  or  three,  but  of  dozens. 
The  first  unpleasant  symptoms  quickly  disappear,  and  the  acid  citrate  of 
potash  of  the  juice,  by  a  simple  chemical  action,  decreases  the  amount 
of  fibrin  in  the  blood  to  an  extent  which  prevents  the  development  of 
pneumonia.  The  conditions  most  favorable  to  outbreaks  of  this  nature 
are  an  excess  of  moisture  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  atmospheric 
electricity.  At  a  not  far  distant  date,  when  electricity  will  be  used 
largely  for  lighting,  motor,  and  other  purposes,  scientists  will  require  a 
new  nomenclature  and  treatment  for  new  diseases  now  in  process  of 
evolution." — British  and  Colonial^Druggist. 
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THE   CHOICE   OF   AN   ANESTHETIC. 

Dr.  Fbedebio  Hewitt,  in  an  article  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  tbe  Britisli  Medical  Journal,  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  that  most  neglected  branch  of  the  subject  of  anses- 
tbesia  and  anaesthetics — the  intelligent  adaptation  of  the  anses- 
thetic  used  to  the  case  in  band  by  the  surgeon,  in  place  of 
following  a  routine  practice  of  using  the  same  agent  to  induce 
aufflsthesia  in  all  cases  in  which  it  may  be  deemed  advisable — 
and  gives  in  tabular  form  the  conclusions  anent  this  question 
drawn  from  his  observations  during  several  years  of  experience 
as  ansesthetist  to  two  of  the  London  hospitals  and  in  private 
practice.  The  points  to  be  considered  in  cboosiug  the  anaes- 
thetic agent  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  a  given  case  he 
states  to  be  as  follows:  The  length  of  time  during  which  the 
aniosthesia  is  to  be  maintained ;  the  nature  of  the  operation  to 
bo  performed  ;  certain  procedures  involved  in  the  operation 
which  may  affect  the  administration  of  a  particular  agent  or 
the  agent  itself;  and  the  presence  of  some  morbid  or  other 
condition  in  the  patient  which  may  contra-indicate  the  use  of 
certain  anre~thetics.  He  formulates  the  indications  for  and  the 
contra-indications  to  the  use  of  the  following  anoisthetics:  ni- 
trous-oxide gas,  ether,  chloroform,  and  the  "  A.  C.  E."  mixture, 
giving  the  preference  to  ether  for  general  use,  but  sharply  de- 
fining the  limitations  of  their  use.  Nitrous-oxide  gas  is  used 
for  very  brief  operations,  except  in  the  cases  of  very  young  or 
very  old  subjects  or  when  disease  or  great  impairment  of  the 
organs  of  respiration  is  present,  and  also  as  a  preliminary  to 
etherization.  Ether  should  not  be  employed  in  cases  such  as 
the  foregoing,  or  in  those  in  which  renal  disease  exists;  in 
those  involving  the  abdomiual  section  ;  in  operations  about  the 
upper  air-passages  in  which  the  actual  cautery  is  employed,  or 
when  the  site  of  operation  is  such  that  the  continuous  adminis- 
tration of  ether  is  rendered  impossible,  and  the  time  required  is 
greater  than  the  ether  coma  would  last  without  further  admin- 
istration, or  when  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  has  been  per- 
formed. Chloroform,  preferably  diluted  with  alcohol,  or  the 
"  A.  0.  E."  mixture  is  to  be  used  in  cases  in  which  ether  is  con- 
tra-indicated, but  not  when  cardiac  disease  is  present  or  in  cases 
of  .shock  or  collapse.  Pure  chloroform  is  evidently  regarded  by 
Dr.  Hewitt  with  wholesome  respect,  as  he  limits  its  use  to  the 
utmost  extent.  It  i.s  to  be  given  during  labor  as  an  anodyne, 
but  is  to  be  replaced  by  ether  when  complete  aniBsthesia  is  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  the  forceps  or  for  other  obstetric  opera- 
tions. Its  use,  or  that  of  the  A.  0.  E.  mixture,  is  preferred  in 
cases  of  abdominal  section,  by  reason  of  its  slighter  tendency 
to  cause  retching  after  the  operation,  thereby  making  the  dan- 


ger of  secondary  hsemorrhage]  from  torn  adhesions,  etc.,  less 
than  in  cases  in  which  ether  has  been  used. 

Dr.  Hewitt's  complaint  regarding  ^the  neglectj  which  has 
been  shown  by  surgeons  in  regard  to  this  question  of  selection 
of  anaBSthetics  is  a  just  one,  as  heretofore  almost  all  the  some- 
time heated  discussions  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  ether 
and  chloroform  that  have  been  held  have  concerned  the  habit- 
ual use  of  one  or  the  other  agent,  rather  than  the  limitations  by 
which  the  use  of  each  should  be  regulated.  Jit  is  but  very 
recently  that  any  actual  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  exist- 
ence of  renal  disease  as  a  contra-indication  to  etherization,  and 
the  practice  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  surgeons  has  been, 
at  least  in  the  hospitals,  to  leave  the  matter  of  ansBsthesia  to 
the  house  staff,  only  interesting  themselves  in  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  giving  any  ansesthetic  at  all,  or  when  tbe 
ansesthetist  did  his  work  so  badly  as  to  interfere  with  that  of 
the  operator.  The  agent  to  be  used  has  been  rarely  anything 
more  than  a  factor  in  a  regular  routine  course  of  preparation  of 
a  patient  for  an  operation — of  no  more  variability  than  the 
practice  of  shaving  the  hair  from  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
spot  to  be  attacked  by  the  knife — and  the  question  as  to  what 
was  to  be  given  was  entirely  forgotten  in  the  attention  paid  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  given.  How  many  brilliant  surgi- 
cal triumphs  hhve  been  made  inglorious  defeats  by  the  treach- 
ery of  an  interloping  urjemia,  which  has  upset  all  the  well-laid 
plans  which  seemed  to  make  the  result  a  certain  victory — assas- 
sinating the  good  fame  of  the  operation  after  it  had  been  all  but 
vindicated!  And  yet  the  albuminuria  which  had  been  detected 
prior  to  operation  was  a  danger  signal  that  was  either  misun- 
derstood or  ignored,  and  ether  was  given  according  to  the  time- 
honored  routine  without  a  thought  of  evil  consequences. 

While  this  indorsement  by  a  British  authority  of  ether  as 
the  safer  and  preferable  ansesthetic  for  general  use  must  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  those  American  surgeons  who  have 
for  so  long  a  time  upheld  its  superiority  to  chloroform,  cham- 
pioned by  our  transatlantic  brethren,  let  them  not  forget  that, 
under  certain  conditions,  tbe  danger  of  sudden  death  as  a  result 
of  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  well-known  eccentricities  of 
tbe  smooth-mannered  chloroform  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
to  that  of  trusting  to  the  brusque  frankness  of  the  rough-and- 
ready  ether.  The  former  is  a  polished  villain,  that,  when  on 
mischief  bent,  daintily  and  neatly  bags  his  game  with  a  thrust 
of  the  gentlemanly  rapier,  making  no  mess  and  causing  no  un- 
seemly noise  or  struggling.  The  latter  is  a  rough  diamond, 
that,  in  perfect  good  nature,  may  indulge  in  rough  horse-play, 
and  fall  too  heavily  against  an  already  bruised  reed,  breaking 
it  as  a  result  of  its  own  inability  to  withstand  the  shock,  but 
with  no  malicious  intent.  Let  surgeons  now  understand  the 
fact  that  the  particular  antesthetic  to  be  used  in  any  operation 
is  to  bo  selected  with  as  much  care  as  the  particular  antiseptic 
is  chosen,  if  not  more  ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  the  faint  aroma 
as  of  an  exact  science  which  may  now  and  then  bo  observed  to 
cling  about  the  robes  of  surgery  will  be  strengthened  and  made 
more  permanent.  Dr.  Hewitt  has  done  well  in  thus  providing 
a  candlestick  for  the  light  emanating  from  the  consideration  of 
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this  matter,  so  that  it  may  no  longer  be  obscured  by  the  bushel 
of  glittering  generalities  under  which  it  has  beea  hidden  by 
most  authors  in  their  lucubrations  on  the  subject.  The  mere- 
tricious glare  thus  substituted  for  the  light  which  alone  can 
make  clear  the  course  to  be  pursued  has  deceived  many  an 
earnest  investigator,  and  has  led  liim  to  deem  of  the  question 
as  to  which  anasstlietic  is  the  one  to  be  employed  habitually  as 
the  only  one  to  be  decided,  or  perhaps  the  question  as  to 
which  may  be  most  convenient  to  the  surgeon,  rather  than  the 
one  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Too  much 
stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  necessity  of  the  exercise  of  more 
care  on  the  pai-t  of  surgeons  in  this  matter ;  and  they  should 
remember  that  the  time  to  talk  of  the  manner  in  which  an 
ansesthetic  should  be  administered  by  others  does  not  arrive 
until  after  a  proper  selection  of  the  anaesthetic  to  be  used  has 
been  made  by  themselves. 


WHAT   IS  CONGESTION    OF   THE   LUNGS  V 

Thebe  is  no  expression  among  the  many  used  by  the  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  that  has  for  so  many  years  occupied  a 
position  of  usefulness  as  the  word  congestion.  To  the  laity  it 
'represents  a  comfortable  kind  of  disease  which  can  be  handled 
with  safety  by  the  attendant,  and  from  which  recovery  is  more 
than  probable.  When  we  read  in  the  newspapers  that  a  cer- 
tain public  person  is  confined  to  his  house  by  a  mild  attack  of 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  we  often  wonder  what  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  lungs  is.  Is  it  pneumonia,  or  a  passing  bronchitis, 
or  the  result  of  cardiac  or  renal  changes?  We  often  hear  the 
question,  "Is  it  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs?" 
And  with  a  sigh  of  relief  sometimes  the  patient's  wife  receives 
the  intimation  that  the  man  who  is  lying  in  the  nest  room 
with  a  stitch  in  his  side,  rapid  breathing,  and  a  temperature  of 
103°  F.,  is  only  suffering  from  congestion  so  far,  not  inflam- 
mation. And  there  are  cases  where  a  medical  man  speaks  of 
having  so  treated  a  case  as  to  prevent  congestion  going  on 
to  inflammation. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Lancet,  Dr.  Wilks,  of  txuy's 
Hospital,  publicly  asks  the  question,  What  is  congestion  of 
the  lungs?  And  he  goes  on  to  say:  If  by  congestion  of  the 
lungs  is  meant  pneumonia,  then  let  a  spade  be  called  a  spade, 
and  in  the  name  of  patliology,  of  honesty,  and  of  common  sense 
let  the  term  congestion  be  discarded.  He  thinks  that  the  up- 
per classes  have  their  lungs  congested,  while  those  who  occupy 
a  lower  place  in  the  social  world  have  the  same  disease  diag- 
nosticated as  inflammation,  or  pneumonia.  But  this  is  not 
strictly  true.  It  all  arises  from  the  fact  that  with  our  hospital 
patients  we  are  not  subject  to  much  questioning,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  obliged  to  give  a  diagnosis  to  suit  the  popular 
standard  of  comprehension  or  to  disguise  a  dangerous  disease 
under  an  innocently  sounding  stage  name. 

The  use  of  all  these  pet  names  for  disease  is  dishonest.  By 
relieving  the  fears  of  a  timid  family,  by  calling  pneumonia  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  and  scarlet  fever  scarlatina,  we  are  guilty 
of  falsehood,  and  we  expose  our  patient  to  risk  by  not  repre- 


senting fully  and  honestly  the  danger  to  which  his  life  is  ex- 
posed. The  public  should  be  made  to  understand  that  scarla- 
tina is  scarlet  fever  and  that  a  "  diphtheritic  sore  throat "  is 
diphtheria.  Some  timid  mothers  will  be  frightened,  it  is  true, 
but  perhaps  some  children's  lives  will  be  saved. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  possibly  there  is  another  raison 
d''etre  for  these  vague  and  unmeaning  expressions.  As  charity 
covers  the  multitude  of  sins,  so  the  use  of  vague  terms  covers 
np  a  multitude  of  bad  diagnoses.  The  practitioner  who  does 
not  know  whether  his  throat  case  is  one  of  follicular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tonsils  or  diphtheria  places  himself  in  a  secure  posi- 
tion on  the  fence  of  doubt  by  calling  it  one  of  diphtheritic  sore 
throat,  and  can  bring  himself  with  ease  and  comfort  to  a  safe 
diagnosis  according  to  the  subseguent  course  of  the  disease. 


bsegue; 


THE    MECHANICAL    TREATIIEN'T    OF    LOCOMOTOR    ATAXIA. 

Since  Charcot  took  up  the  suspension  treatment  of  tabes 
according  to  the  method  of  Motchutkowsky,  every  neurologist 
in  Christendom  has  experimented  with  it  and  contributed  to 
current  literature  his  favorable  or  unfavorable  views  as  to  its 
value.  As  is  often  the  case  with  remedies  advised  in  incurable 
diseases,  it  has  had  transitory  beneficial  effects  in  some  patients, 
it  has  been  followed  by  no  result  whatever  in  others,  and  in  a 
few  it  has  been  productive  of  evil,  and  even  of  fatal,  conse- 
quences. A  large  array  of  devices  for  the  purpose  of  stretch- 
ing the  spine  has  been  placed  upon  the  market,  from  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  medieval  inquisitorial  rack  by  a  Vienna  physician 
to  the  comparatively  simple  gibbet  of  Sayre.  In  many  office 
corners  the  latter  now  stands  idly  by,  a  mute  monument  to 
many  buried  therapeutical  hopes,  or  a  three-legged  mendicant 
acting  as  an  office-servitor. 

The  practice  of  suspension  for  a  minute  or  two  or  three, 
several  times  a  week,  does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  every- 
thing that  it  promised,  but  as  a  passing  fashion  it  has  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  considerable  good  may  result  in  many  oases 
of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  from  the  mere  mechanical  manipu- 
lation of  the  flexible  canal  containing  it.  It  has  furthermore 
led  a  number  of  medical  troglodytes  to  ferret  out  from  the  dark 
caverns  of  literature  old  and  similar  methods,  lost  to  sight  until 
now  or  forgotten. 

Branting,  almost  half  a  century  ago,  was  accustomed  to 
treat  tabes  by  massage  along  the  back  while  the  patient  was 
hanging  by  his  hands  to  a  horizontal  bar,  and  in  later  works 
upon  this  subject,  such  as  Hartelius's  Sjnkgymnastik,  various 
flexing  and  twisting  movements  are  recommended  to  be  ^m- 
bined  with  massage  in  the  treatment  of  this  disorder.  Some  of 
the  European  mechanico-gymnaslic  institutions  have  long  cm- 
ployed  different  species  of  friction  and  vibration  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Professor  von  .liirgensen  has  just  called  attention  to  a  sys- 
tem of  mechanical  treatment  begun  by  the  German  orthopje- 
dist,  Hessing,  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  (Medicinisch-chirur- 
gisches  Centralblatt,  January  3,1890).  Instead  of  stretching 
the  spine  for  a  few  minutes  at  long  intervals  according  to  the 
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Rnssiau  method  of  suspension,  Hessing  has  supported  and  ex- 
tended it  day  and  niglit  year  after  year  by  moans  of  an  accu- 
rately-fitted corset  with  flexible  and  extensible  steel  sopports 
between  tbe  fixed  points  of  the  shoulder  and  i)elvis  on  each 
side.  It  is  maintained  that  extension  of  the  spine  may  be  in- 
duced in  this  way,  but  there  is  good  ground  for  the  statement 
of  some  orthopaadists  that  apparatus  of  this  kind  can  never  be 
made  to  assume  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
borne  by  the  spinal  column.  The  shoulders  are  not  fixed 
points,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  movable  and  uncertain. 

Ilessiog's  method  has  been  productive  of  improvement  in 
oases  of  locomotor  ataxia  to  about  the  same  degree  as  when 
they  have  been  treated  by  other  mechanical  means.  There  is 
probably  some  cue  underlying  principle  in  all  these  systems, 
but  exactly  what  change  is  brought  about  in  the  morbid  process 
in  the  spinal  cord  by  their  employment  it  is  far  from  easy  to 
determine.  Release  of  compressed  nervous  elements  by  the 
stretching  of  sclerotic  tissues,  improvement  of  the  circulation  in 
the  blood-vessels  and  lymph  channels,  and  various  other  hypo- 
thetical influences  have  been  adduced  to  explain  the  some- 
what obscure  phenomenon. 

As  some  cases  of  tabes  are  susceptible  of  amelioration  by 
any  of  the  methods  described,  and  as  in  all  of  them  the  funda- 
mental object  seems  to  be  to  attain  a  certain  degree  of  exten- 
sion of  the  spine,  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  abandon  the  more 
complicated  methods  and  apparatus,  and  rely  upon  simple  exer- 
cises capable  of  fulfilling  tbe  same  purpose,  such  as  hanging 
from  a  horizontal  bar,  bending  over  to  touch  the  toes  with  the 
lingers  while  the  legs  are  straight,  and  rotatory  movements  of 
the  spinal  column. 

MINOR   PAIiAGEAPHS. 

THE   SOLVINE   PREPARATIONS. 

Soi.viNE  preparations  are  the  products,  combined  with  alka- 
lies, of  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  the  various 
triglycerides  of  the  fatty  acids.  Kiwull  has  experimented  in  the 
Dorpat  Institute  of  Pharmacology  (Tran.sactions,  vol.  iii,  1881); 
Fortschritte  der  Medicin,  Feb.  1,  1800)  with  the  Miiller  Jacobs 
castor-oil  solvine,  and  the  castor-oil,  rape-seed-oil,  and  oleic- 
acid  solvines  of  Kinschmann.  Red  blood-corpuscles  were  dis- 
solved by  the  various  solvine  preparations  with  different  degrees 
of  rapidity,  as  they  are  by  soaps  of  every  kind.  Large  quanti- 
ties prevented  and  small  quantities  delayed  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood.  Injected  into  the  circulation  of  cats,  they  produced 
symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  neuro-muscular  systems,  clonic 
and  tonic  spasms  with  greatly  increased  reflexes.  Death  took 
place  in  a  short  time  with  respiratory  retardation.  No  visible 
pathological  changes  were  discovered.  Dogs,  on  the  other  hand, 
died  suddenly  after  the  injections,  without  convulsions,  but 
with  marked  dyspnoeic  manifestations.  Extensive  suppurative 
processes  developed  at  all  points  of  injection  in  the  animals,  in 
spite  of  antiseptic  precautions.  Visibly  and  audibly  intrreased 
peristaltic  action  was  observed  in  all  of  them,  accompanied  by 
profuse  defecation  and  micturition  and  by  vomiting.  Some  of 
the  animals  recovered  and  others  died  gradually  by  progressive 
emaciation  and  deep  prostration.  Hjomorrhagie  inflannnation 
of  the  entire  gastro-intcslinal  tract,  with  dissolution  of  the 
blood,  was  ob.served  in  dogs.  Applied  to  the  eyes  of  cats,  the 
solvines  produced  suppurative  conjunctivitis;  to  the  pharynx 


of  frogs,  cessation  of  ciliary  motion.  Like  substances  of  the 
sapotoxine  group,  their  disagreeable,  bitter,  biting  taste  caused 
lively  hawking  and  vomiting.  Kiwull  draws  the  conclusions 
from  his  experiments  that  the  internal  administration  of  solvine 
preparations  to  human  beings,  in  large  doses,  as  recommended 
by  Americans,  is  not  advisable  ;  and  that  their  use  in  the  form 
of  ointments  in  dermatological  practice  is  equally  unallowable, 
because  of  their  irritative  action  upon  the  subcutuneous  tissues. 
He  classes  them  among  those  substances  which  produce  inflam- 
mation without  bacteria.  Tape-worms  and  ascarides  are  killed 
and  dis.solved  by  them,  but  the  solvines  can  not  be  recommended 
as  anthelminthics,  because  of  their  injurious  effects  upon  the 
host. 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SURGEON-GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  progress  made  in  army  sanitation  and  the  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  soldier  of  late  years  can  not  be  shown 
better  than  by  a  comparison  of  the  death-rate  at  the  present 
time  with  that  for  a  number  of  years  before  the  civil  war.  The 
average  death-rate  from  disease,  exclusive  of  yellow  fever  and 
cholera,  during  the  years  1840  to  18.59,  but  not  including  the 
years  of  the  Mexican  war,  was  1898  in  a  thousand,  while  that 
for  1889  was  G'09  in  a  thousand.  The  same  progress  is  shown 
in  the  abolition  of  the  wonderfully  tight  clothing  heretofore 
worn  by  the  West  Point  cadets,  on  the  ground  of  its  interfer- 
ence with  the  natural  development  of  the  muscular,  circulatory, 
and  respiratory  systems.  The  observation  that  there  is  a  race 
proclivity  on  the  part  of  persons  of  African  descent  to  disease 
and  death  is  worthy  of  note.  The  higher  death-rate  noticed 
among  negroes  in  civil  life  has  been  ascribed  to  their  compara- 
tive poverty  and  unsanitary  surroundings,  but  in  the  army  these 
differences  do  not  exist.  Both  whites  and  blacks  are  selected 
by  the  same  recruiting  officers,  sent  to  the  same  depots,  trans- 
ferred to  service  to  the  same  posts,  and  lodged  in  similar  quar- 
ters; have  the  same  allowance  of  clothing,  use  the  same  water 
and  food,  perform  the  same  duties,  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
exposures;  and  yet  the  death-rate  is  very  much  higher  among 
the  colored  troops.  This  has  been  observed  throughout  the 
history  of  the  army  and  is  also  manifested  by  the  records  of  the 
British  forces  in  the  West  Indies. 


HYDROGEN    PEROXIDE   IN    DIPHTHERIA. 

Dr.  George  W.  Ma.ior,  of  Montreal,  has  treated  twenty-two 
cases  of  diphtheria  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen, applied  locally.  He  has  used  it  internally  also,  but  the 
local  use  is  that  affording  the  results  of  which  he  writes  in  the 
Montreal  Medical  Journal  for  January.  His  experience  with 
the  peroxide  solution  has  extended  over  two  years,  with  cases 
of  more  than  ordinary  severity  and  with  a  decided  septic  tend- 
ency. Fourteen  cases  presented  nasal  diphtheria.  He  has 
been  enabled  with  this  agent  to  keep  the  nose  free  from  mem- 
brane, lie  says:  "I  have  seen  it  remove  membrane  as  quickly 
as  it  could  form."  In  cases  in  which  there  was  an  oflensive 
odor  before  the  use  of  the  peroxide,  the  discharges  have  after 
its  employment  become  freed  from  their  unpleasant  odor.  He 
commonly  began  by  using  a  sixty-per-cent.  solution  of  the  so- 
called  "  ten-volume  peroxide,"  but  not  infrequently  used  it  in  its 
full  strength.  The  merits  of  this  preparation  arc  summed  up  to 
be :  1.  It  is  void  of  oft'ense  to  taste  or  smell,  being  odorle:^s  and 
almo.st  tasteless.  2.  Its  use  is  painless  and  it  is  incapable  of  ex- 
citing any  irritation  in  the  parts  to  which  it  is  locally  applied. 
3.  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  may  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  if 
any  excess  of  topical  application  happens  to  be  used.  4.  It  is 
powerfully  antiseptic  and  deodorant,     fi.  It  is  a  perfect  solvent 
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of  the  exudate  of  diphtheria.  6.  It  in  no  way  precludes  the 
erai)lovnient  of  the  bichloride  solution  or  any  other  remedy,  but 
rather  paves  the  way  to  their  more  thorough  action.  When 
used  internally,  the  dose  given  by  Dr.  Major  has  been  from  half 
a  drachtn  to  two  drachms.  He  further  states  that  Dr.  I.  N. 
Love,  of  St.  Louis,  has  used  the  peroxide  solution  in  weater 
dilution  than  himself;  the  former  adds  to  the  ten-volume  per- 
oxide either  three  or  two  times  its  volume  of  water.  Dr.  Glas- 
gow, of  St.  Louis,  has  used  the  peroxide  for  three  years  with 
most  satisfactory  results. 

THE  REVISION   OF   THE   PHARMACOPCEIA. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Kings  County  Medi- 
cal Association,  held  on  February  14tli,  an  annual  address  was 
read  by  the  retiring  president.  Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb,  in  compliance 
with  the  by-law  provision  to  that  intent.  The  subject  of  the 
address  was  the  approaching  revision  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia.  Dr.  Squibb  showed  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion did  not  take  that  interest  in  the  revision  which  its  impor- 
tance demanded,  and  that  medical  delegates  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  commonly  chosen  should  be  appointed  by  the  vari- 
ous constituent  medical  bodies. 


THE   WORK   OF   THE   MARINE-HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Supervising  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1889  has  been  issued.  The  book  shows  even  more  than 
usual  care  in  detail  of  compilation.  Apart  from  the  customary 
reports  of  the  general  work  of  the  service,  this  volume  contains 
an  exhaustive  and  scientifically  elaborated  historical,  patho- 
logical, and  clinical  survey  of  the  yellow-fever  outbreak  of  last 
year.  This  part  of  the  book,  which  constitutes  the  major  por- 
tion of  its  contents,  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  epidemi- 
ology and  bacteriology,  as  well  as  a  concise  record  of  the  work 
done  by  the  officers  of  the  service.  That  the  esprit  de  corps  and 
gallant  self-abnegation  which  characterized  the  arduous  labors 
of  the  medical  officers  were  recognized  and  highly  appreciated 
by  the  people  and  authorities  of  Florida  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  by  tlie  Legis- 
lature : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Florida  does  hereby  tender  its  sincere  thanks  to  Surgeon- 
General  Hamilton  and  the  officers  of  his  corps  for  the  able,  con- 
scientious, and  faithful  manner  in  which  the  duties  devolving 
upon  them  were  met  and  fulfilled,  and  also  recognizes  the  wis- 
dom and  zeal  displayed  in  perfecting  and  extending  the  meas- 
ures leading  to  the  relief  of  the  sick,  suft'eriug,  and  panic-stricken 
of  this  State." 

This  is  a  record  of  which  to  be  proud.  Those  who  follow 
the  workings  of  the  service  know  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernmental system  which  is  scrupulously  maintained  in  practical 
efticiency. 

THE    LOOMIS   LABORATORY. 

Wb  liave  received  the  first  installment  of  the  published  Re- 
searches of  the  Loorais  Laboratory  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  brochure  of  nearly 
a  hundred  pages,  handsomely  illustrated  with  process  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs  and  with  woodcuts.  It  is  announced  that 
the  parts  will  not  be  issued  at  stated  times,  but  whenever  suffi- 
cient matter  in  a  finished  state  has  accumulated.  The  objects 
of  the  publication,  as  stated  in  a  prefatory  note,  are:  To  stimu- 
late original  investigation  in  the  laboratory  and  to  preserve  its 
records  in  a  collected  form.     The  first  part  opens  with  an  his- 


torical and  descriptive  sketch  of  the  laboratory,  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  articles  contributed  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Thompson  and  Dr. 
Sanger  Brown,  Experiments  on  the  Cortical  Sight  Center;  Dr. 
R.  A.  Witthaus,  On  the  Post-mortem  Imbibition  of  Poisons, 
and  the  Cheniico-legal  Aspect  of  Embalming ;  Dr.  J.  O'Dwyer, 
The  Mechanism  of  Re-inflation  of  a  Collapsed  Lung  witli  an 
Open  Pleural  Cavity ;  Dr.  W.  P.  Northrup,  The  Eftect  of  Open- 
ing the  Pleural  Cavity;  Dr.  W.  G.  Thompson,  Further  Obser- 
vations upon  the  Pleural  Cavity;  Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps,  Does  Pro- 
longed Fixation  of  Joints  produce  Ankylosis  of  them  ?  Dr. 
Henry  P.  Loorais,  Tubercle  Bacilli  found  in  the  Bronchial 
Glands  of  Non-tubercular  Subjects;  Dr.  Ivin  Sickles,  A  Reflec- 
tion Galvanometer;  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Byron,  Experiments  regard- 
ing the  Tenacity  of  Experimental  Rabietic  Virus.  All  these 
articles  are  exceedingly  creditable  to  their  authors  and  to  the 
institution. 

THE    CHICAGO    POLYCLINIC. 

A  SPECIAL  course  of  nine  lectures  on  abdominal  and  pelvic 
surgery,  with  demonstrations  on  dogs  and  on  the  cadaver,  will 
be  given  at  the  Chicago  Polyclinic  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Parkes, 
Dr.  Nicholas  Senn,  Dr.  Christian  Fenger,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Bel- 
field,  beginning  on  March  24th  and  lasting  two  weeks.  This  is 
about  as  strong  a  corps  of  lecturers  on  a  special  subject  as  could 
well  be  got  together  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  of  having 
got  such  men  together  is  proof  alike  of  the  growing  appreciation 
of  post-graduation  schools  and  of  the  quickness  of  the  particular 
faculty  in  question  to  divine  the  channels  in  which  the  interest 
of  the  profession  mainly  runs. 


VIVI.SECTION    IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

It  is  reported  that  a  lecturer  in  the  Medico-chirurgical  Col- 
lege, of  Philadelphia,  having  been  charged  with  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals by  the  president  of  the  Anti-vivisection  Society,  has  been 
discharged.  It  is  always  gratifying  to  learn  of  the  just  issue  of 
such  a  procedure,  and  it  is  doubly  gratifying  to  learn  that  in  this 
instance  "  all  the  witnesses  were  obliged  to  admit  that  there  was 
no  cruelty  practiced,  and  that  vivisection  for  such  a  purpose 
[that  of  illustrating  Dr.  Senn's  method  of  intestinal  anastomosis] 
was  justifiable,"  for  it  shows  that  even  anti-vivisection  agitators 
may  sometimes  be  made  to  see  that  the  mode  of  investigation 
and  teaching  against  which  their  crusade  is  directed  is  not  neces- 
sarily cruel. 

SANITATION   AT   THE   SEGUINE'S  POINT   CEMETERY 

The  purification  of  the  former  burying-gronnd  of  the  quar- 
antine station  at  Seguine's  Point,  Staten  Island,  has  been  begun. 
Tlie  three  hundred  bodies  interred  there  during  twenty-flve 
years  are  to  be  cremated,  and  exhumation  of  those  bodies  will 
be  accomplished  gradually,  under  contract,  within  a  period  of 
ninety  days.  A  temporary  crematory  has  been  constructed  at 
that  point,  and  the  cemetery  will  be  quarantined  against  visitors 
until  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  bodies  are  chiefly  those 
of  foreigners,  many  of  whom  died  by  yellow  fever  or  other  in- 
fectious disease  while  undergoing  quarantine  detention. 


DR.   KALLAY'S  AERZTLICHER  ALMANACH. 

The  ninth  annual  issue  of  this  useful  hand-book,  for  the  year 
1890,  has  been  received.  Besides  the  usual  contents,  which  we 
have  alluded  to  in  former  years,  it  contains  a  short  biographical 
account  of  Dr.  Otto  Kahler,  with  a  portrait;  an  essay  on  dia- 
betes, by  Dr.  Kiillay;  and  an  account  of  Professor  Drasche's 
medicinal  treatment  of  heart  diseases,  by  Dr.  A.  Rothziegel. 
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SALICYLATE   OF   SODIUM   IN   GENERAL   PRURITUS. 

Dr.  Webtheimbr,  in  the  Milnchener  inedicinisohe  Wochen- 
sclirift,  ailvises  tlie  treatment  of  K^'ieral  pruritus  by  means  of  a 
three-per-cent.  solution  of  sodinm  salicylate,  in  doses  of  a  table- 
spoonful  thrice  daily.  This  plan  of  treatment,  he  says,  may  be 
continued  for  some  time,  in  the  confident  belief  that  it  will  not 
only  promptly  moderate  the  unpleasant  pruritic  symptoms,  but 
also  radically  remove  the  underlying  disease. 


QUARANTINE    AGAINST    EPIDEMIC    INFLUENZA. 

Dk.  TituDEAn  has  written  to  the  Medical  News  regarding  an 
apparently  successful  quarantine  against  the  influenza  estab- 
lished at  tiie  Cottage  Sanitarium,  near  Saranac  Village.  In  view 
of  the  probable  hurtful  influences  of  influenza  on  the  patients 
under  his  care  at  that  institution,  he  undertook  to  quarantine 
the  place  when  the  disease  approached  his  neighborhood.  In 
this  he  seems  to  have  been  successful  as  late  as  February  8th, 
the  date  of  his  last  letter,  for,  although  many  persons  had  the 
disease  in  the  country  about  him,  not  one  case  had  occurred  at 
the  sanitarium  itself. 

ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  tlu'  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  March  4,  1890: 


Week  ending  Feb.  23. 

Weeli  ending  Mar,  4. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

17 

87 

6 

95 

110 

7 

3 
12 
25 

0 

15 
84 
3 
129 
108 
6 

6 

7 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  .... 

4 
6 

Diphtheria 

The  Merritt  H.  Cash  Prize. — The  secretary  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York  annonnees  that  the  society  offers  a  piize  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  payable  from  the  Mei'ritt  H.  Cash  prize  fund,  for 
the  best  original  essay  on  any  medical  or  surgical  subject.  The  condi- 
tions are :  That  the  competitors  shall  reside  in  the  State  of  New  York ; 
that  the  essays  shall  be  either  printed  or  type-written  ;  that  each  essay 
shall  be  designated  by  a  motto  on  the  title-page ;  that  a  corresponding 
motto,  together  with  the  name  of  the  writei-,  shall  be  inclosed  in  a 
sealed  envelope  and  attached  to  the  essay ;  and  that  all  essays  shall  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  prize  essays,  Dr.  George  F. 
Shrady,  New  York,  pilor  to  January  1,  1891. 

The  Berlin  Congress. — Dr.  Robeit  Newman,  of  No.  68  West  Thirty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  announces  that  he  has  made  arrangements  for 
certain  stated  European  tours,  at  reduced  rates  of  travel,  for  American 
physicians  who  purpose  attending  theTenth  International  Medical  Con- 
gress. His  circular,  which  we  presume  he  is  prepared  to  send  to  anv 
applicant,  gives  very  full  information  as  to  routes,  expenses,  etc. 

The  Great  German  Medical  Association. — The  National  Medical 
Association  for  the  (ieiiuan  Empiie  lias  for  its  oi-gan  the  Aerztliches 
Vei'einsblatt  fiir  Deutschland,  a  monthly  journal.  In  a  recent  niimber 
of  the  Vci'cinsbhitt  an  enumeration  is  reported  i-egardiug  its  total  mem- 
bership, whidi  was  10,r>.">7,  contained  in  219  constituent  local  asso- 
ciations. 

The  Chair  of  Siurgery  at  Halle. — The  British  Medical  Journal  states 
that  Dr.  Volkmann's  successor  as  professor  of  surgery  at  Halle  is  to  be 
Professor  .Madclung,  of  Rostock.  The  same  journal  says  that  an 
Ameiican  admiier  of  Volknauin's  has  offered  five  thousand  marks  as  n 
contribution  toward  a  memorial  of  the  deceased  surgeon. 

Change  of  Address. — Dr.  L.  S.  McMurtrv,  frc 
No.  r>ri2  Kourlli  .\ venue,  Louisville. 


Danvillo,  Kv. 


Becent  Deaths. — Dr.  John  J.  Ciane,  formerly  a  prominent  New 
York  phy.^ician,  died  on  March  4th,  at  his  home,  near  New  Haven> 
Conn.,  where  he  had  lived  in  retirement  for  the  last  few  years.  He  was 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Edward  K.  Henschel  died  at  his 
mothei's  home,  in  New  York,  on  the  28th  ult.,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  ClMngea  in  the  Statiom  and 

Duties  of  Ojfircrs  nrrving  in  the   Medical  Departmeni,    United  Staiet 

Arini/,from  Fclirwiry  23  to  March  1,  1890  : 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  a  board  of  medical  officers,  to 
consist  of  Smart,  Charles,  Major  and  .Surgeon,  Hatard,  Valkby, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  and  Brechemin,  Loci.s,  Captain  and 
Assistant  Surgeon,  is  appointed  to  meet  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas, on  March  15,  1890,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  manual  of  drill  and  instruction  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hospital  Corps,  and  to  examine  the  equipment  of  the 
corps  with  a  view  to  its  improvement.  Par.  9,  S.  0.  47,  A.  G.  O., 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  26,  1890. 

LoRiNG,  Leonard  Y.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  having  been  found  incapaci- 
tated for  active  service  by  an  Army  Retiring  Board,  the  extension 
of  leave  of  absence  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability  granted  him 
in  Special  Orders  No.  34,  February  10,  1890,  from  this  office,  is. 
by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  still  further  extended  until 
further  orders  on  account  of  disability.  Par.  3,  S.  0.  46,  A.  G.  0., 
Washington,  February  25,  1890. 

Patzki,  .1.  H.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  The  leave  of  absence  for  seven 
days  granted  in  Orders  No.  25,  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona,  Feljruary 
12,  1890,  to  take  effect  on  the  14th  instant,  is  extended  twenty- 
three  days.  I'ar.  1,  S.  0.  18,  Deiiartment  of  Arizona,  February  17, 
1890. 

Kneedler,  William  L.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  upon  being 
relieved  from  duty  by  Captain  Robinson,  will  report  at  Jackson 
Barracks,  La.,  for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Walker,  Freeman 
v..  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Upon  being  relieved. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Walker  will  report  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo- 
ming, for  duty  at  that  station.  Par.  4,  S.  O.  43,  A.  G.  0.,  February 
20,  1890. 

RoniNsoN,  Samuel  Q.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  on  duty  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  is  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Division  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  superintendent.  United 
States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  for  temporary  duty  at 
the  Academy,  to  relieve  Kneedler,  William  L.,  Captain  and  Assist- 
ant Suigcon.      Par.  4,  S.  0.  43,  A.  G.  0.,  February  20,  1890. 

Promotions. 

Smith,  Joseph  R.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon.  To  be  surgeon, 
with  rank  of  colonel.     February  9,  1890. 

Bache,  Dallas,  Major  and  Surgeon.  To  be  surgeon,  with  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel.    February  9,  1890. 

Harvey,  Philip  F.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  be  surgeon, 
with  rank  of  major,     February  9,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week: 

Monday,  M:iri-h  loth :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Surgery) ",  New  York  Ophthalmological  Society  (private) ;  New  York 
Medico-historical  Society  (private — anniversary) ;  New  York  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  (Section  in  Chemistry  and  Technology) ;  Lenox  Medical 
and  Surgical  Society  (private) ;  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment ;  (Jynacological  Society  of  Boston ;  Binlington,  Vt.,  Medical 
and  Surgical  Cluli ;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (private);  Balti- 
more Medical  Association. 

Tuesday, ' il/orc/i  11th:  New  York  Medical  Union  (private);  Medical 
Societies  of  the  Counties  of  (^hennmg  (quarterly),  Elmira,  Rensse- 
laer, and  Ulster  (quarterly),  N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Trenton 
(private),  N.  J.,  Medical  Associations  ;  IJaltiniore  Gyua;cologiciU  and 
Obstetrical  Society. 

Wednesday,  March  13th :  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York 
Pathological  Society  ;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  Counties  of  Albany  and  Mont- 
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gomery  (quarterly),  N.  Y. ;  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Medical  Association 
(private);  Worcester,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society  (Worcester) ; 
Pliiladelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  March  13th  :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Paediatrics) ;  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medicine ; 
Broolilyn  Pathological  Society ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. ;  South  Boston  Mass.,  Medical  Club  (private) ;  Patho- 
logical Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Friday,  March  IJfih :  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private) ;  Medical 
Society  of  the  Town  of  Saugerties. 

Saturday,  March  15th :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-gradu- 
ate Medical  School  and  Hospital. 


%ttUxs  to  tbc  ^bitor. 


THE   TREATMENT    OF   THE   INSANE    IN    GENERAL    HOSPI- 
TALS. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1S90. 
To  the  Editor  of  t fie  Hew  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sie:  Your  editorial  of  February  22d,  on  The  Treatment  of 
the  Acutely  Insane  in  General  Hospitals,  points  to  a  reform 
which  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  treatment  of  that  class 
leads  me  to  consider  of  great  importance.  Certainly,  it  is  to  our 
shame  that  we  are  behind  the  Australian  colonies  in  our  system 
of  lunacy  provision.  In  establishing  reception-houses  to  which 
all  the  insane  are  first  committed  for  examination  by  experts  in 
mental  disorders,  these  colonies  are,  however,  only  following 
the  example  of  France.  Since  18G7  every  new  case  in  Paris 
has  been  sent  tir.st  to  the  Asylum  of  Ste.-Anne,  where  there  is 
a  reception  asylum  for  forty  patients,  in  which  all  are  thorough- 
ly examined  by  skillful  alienists,  and  then  committed  either  to 
the  main  institution  or  to  one  of  four  other  asylums  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine.  Such  a  provision  is  especially  necessary 
in  our  great  cities,  where  a  wide  difierence  exists  among  those 
who  are  committed  as  insane,  yet  all  are  crowded  into  asylums 
of  the  same  character,  with  no  more  difference  in  their  treat- 
ment tlian  is  made  between  that  of  pickpockets  and  that  of 
thieves  in  our  jails. 

Now,  it  may  be  true,  as  Griesinger  holds,  that  there  is  no 
specific  difference,  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  between  the 
delirium  of  fever  and  that  of  insanity.  But  for  practical  pur- 
poses it  is  most  important  to  distinguish  the  delirium  of  blood 
poisoning  in  its  various  forms,  that  of  organic  brain  disease,  and 
that  of  idiopathic  mental  disorders.  Cases  of  the  tirst  class  re- 
quire the  most  skillful  medical  treatment  in  their  earliest  stages. 
In  those  of  the  second  class,  organic  brain  disease,  the  issue  is 
now  almost  always  fatal,  and  the  care  and  treatment  of  these 
cases  are  more  ditticult  than  those  of  any  other  form  of  disease. 
They  ought  never  to  be  treated  together  with  cases  of  insanity 
proper,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  freely  committed  to  onr  asy- 
lums is  a  principal  cause  of  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  the  insane 
in  these  institutions.  From  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  those 
committed  as  insane  need  little  if  any  medical  treatment,  and 
require  the  attention  of  medical  men  of  high  skill  and  character 
mainly  to  prevent  their  being  treated  with  drugs,  upon  the 
theory  of  insuniiy  as  a  physical  disease,  or  to  keep  them  quiet. 
The  effect  upon  their  morbid  ideas  ai.d  feelings  of  removal  from 
home  is  of  itself  generally  beneficial,  and  the  impersonal  and 
nnobtruded  authority  of  an  asyhmi  does  very  much  for  their 
comfort  and  recovery.  When  they  are  not  massed  and  crowded 
together,  but  have  the  advantages  of  classification  and  segrega- 
tion, ten  or  twelve  of  them  may  be  taken  care  of  by  a  single  at- 


tendant. But  cases  of  organic  brain  disease,  and  those  of  grave 
delirium  from  fevers,  etc.,  require  one  or  two  attendants  each, 
and  an  entirely  different  plan  of  treatment.  It  is  the  necessity 
of  treating  these  classes  in  asylums  with  the  properly  insane  that 
has  led  to  the  excessive  use  of  chemical  and  mechanical  re- 
straints, and  to  other  serious  abuses.  They  especially,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  be  treated  in  the  special  wards  of  our  general  hos- 
pitals, which  you  have  suggested,  and  every  city  should  have 
one  or  more  reception-asylums,  io  which  such  cases  sliould  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  insane  proper,  and  sent  to  one 
of  the  general  hospitals  for  treatment.  A  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  them  would  recover  than  is  possible  under  present  con- 
ditions, and  they  would  be  spared  "  that  inevitable  stigma  of 
having  been  in  an  asylum,"  which  has  not  yet  faded  away  in 
the  light  of  all  our  boasted  civilization. 

L.    A.   ToURTELI.OT,  M.  D. 


THE   PHYSIOLOGY   OF  THE   TONSILS. 

Brooklyn,  February  27,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal. 

Sir:  About  a  year  ago  some  medical  journal  contained  an 
article  on  the  physiology  of  the  tonsils,  including  under  that 
name  a  number  of  follicular  glands  within  the  mouth  and 
pharynx,  and  offering  new  speculations  respecting  their  func- 
tions. Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  say  where  that  article 
is  to  be  found?  I  can  not  recollect  where  I  saw  it,  and  have 
looked  in  vain  for  it  through  the  Index  Medicus  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1889.  W.  H.  Thateb,  M.  D. 

ELEPHANTIASIS    OF    THE   SCROTUM. 

McNCiE,  Ind.,  February  18,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sib:  The  excellent  illustration  in  your  issueof  February  8th, 
of  an  ovarian  tumor,  prompts  me  to  send  you  the  inclosed  pho- 
tograph. I  do  not  send  it  because  elephantiasis  of  the  genital 
organs  is  alone  a  rare  thing ;  but,  on  account  of  the  size  and 
weight  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  case,  it  may  prove  of 
interest  to  the  profession. 

While  residing  for  a  few  months  in  Kentucky,  on  aceonnt  of 
my  wife's  health,  I  had  my  attention  called  to  this  case,  and 
visited  the  man  a  number  of  times,  having  the  photograph  taken 
upon  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit,  September,  1888. 

Here  allow  me  to  digress  to  say  that  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  bearing  date  February  1,  1890,  saying :  "  H.  still  lives, 
though  very  feeble  ;  the  tumor  has  grown  larger  since  you  saw 
it."'  As  it  is  not  my  object  to  enter  into  the  pathological  or 
physiological  aspect  of  the  case,  no  argument  being  necessary 
to  establish  my  diagnosis  of  genital  elephantiasis,  I  will  proceed 
briefly  to  the  peculiar  phases  of  the  case.  S.  H.,  aged  fifty-two 
years,  a  laborer,  enjoyed  perfect  health  up  to  nine  or  ten  years 
ago.  About  this  time  his  scrotum  began  to  itch  and  burn,  and 
he  noticed  that  the  skin  on  the  left  side  of  the  scrotum  felt  thick, 
and  that  from  week  to  week  it  grew  perceptibly  thicker,  the 
scrotum  getting  very  large.  From  month  to  montii,  and  from 
year  to  year,  he  has  noticed  this  enlarging  process  going  on. 
For  the  first  five  or  six  years  its  growth  was  slow,  but  of  late 
years  it  had  grown  more  rapidly  until  it  had  reached  in  the  fall 
of  1888  the  stupendous  size  and  weight  given  below.  It  meas- 
ured by  tape-line  .sixty-two  inches  and  a  half  in  length  and 
sixty-nine  inches  and  a  quarter  in  circumference.  Its  weight 
was  a.scertained  by  placing  a  pair  of  large  counter-scales  on  a 
chair  and  putting  the  scale  ])latform  under  the  tumor.  It 
weighed  seventy-six  pounds  and  three  ([uarters.  Both  testicles 
can  be  detected— the  right  twelve  inches  from  its  natural  loca- 
tion, and  the  left  ten  inches  and  a  half.     Mr.  H.  draws  his  urine 
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himself,  and  withont  any  trouble,  using  for  the  purpose  a  oom- 
mon  reed,  such  as  pipe-stoms  are  made  of.  This  home-made 
and  improvised  catheter  is  twenty-one  inches  long  and  perfectly 
straight.  lie  sits  by  tlie  window  day  after  day,  llie  tumor  rest- 
ing on  a  chair.  When  he  wishes  to  move  around  the  room,  a 
canvas  bag  or  sack  is  put  over  it,  the  beg  being  attached  to  his 
neck  by  straps,  and  he  is  thus  able  to  cross  the  room  to  liis  bed. 
The  different  functions  are  normal. 

Abnee  C.  Jones,  M.  D. 
[The  i)hotograph  inclosed  by  Dr.  Jones  abundantly  ilhistrates 
his  description  of  the  tumor.] 

ENDOSCOPY   BY   INFLATION. 

Nkw  Yokk,  February  25,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  tlte  New  Yorh  Medical  Journal  : 

Sib:  The  instrument  described  by  Dr.  Heuel,  in  your  issue 
of  February  22d,  for  dilatation  of  the  urethra  by  means  of  air, 
is  almost  identical  with  the  Aero-Urethroskop  described  by  von 
Antal  in  the  Centralblatt  fiir  Chirurgie  for  May  14,  1887,  and 
subsequently  in  the  Annual  of  Medical  Sciences.  Such  differ- 
ences as  may  exi.«t  between  them  seem  to  be  rather  in  favor  of 
the  original  instrument. 

It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  ask  of  inventors  that  they 
should  be  acquainted  with  at  least  80  much  of  the  current  litera- 
ture of  their  subject  as  is  brought  to  their  hand  by  monthly  and 
annual  abstracts  and  indexes.  X. 

115  Wkst  Fifty-fifth  Street,  March  4,  1S90. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Yorh  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir:  In  a  recent  issue  of  your  Journal  there  is  an  article  by 
Dr.  Franz  Heuel,  Jr.,  describing  a  method  of  urethroscopy  in 
which  the  urethra  is  dilated  with  air  by  means  of  an  instrument 
devised  by  him  for  this  purpose.  The  doctor  is  evidently  un- 
aware that  this  method,  whatever  may  be  its  merits,  is  by  no 
means  new,  and  that  an  instrument  practically  identical  with 
the  one  lie  describes  was  presented  to  the  profession  some  three 
years  ago  by  von  Antal.  A  detailed  account  of  this  instru- 
ment Mppeared  in  the  Centralblatt  fiir  Chirurgie,  in  the  Viertel- 
jahrsschrift,  and  in  this  country  in  an  illustrated  article  by  Dr. 
Keyes  in  Sajous's  Annual  of  the  Universal  Medical  Sciences  for 
1888,  and  was  referred  to  in  my  article.  Some  Improvements  in 
Urethrosoopic  Apparatus,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  for 
April  13,  1889.  W.  K.  Otis,  M.  D. 
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NEW    YORK    SURGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  January  2S,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  C.  K.  Briddon,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wyktii  reported  the  histories  of  the  following 
cases  : 

Reunion  by  Suture  of  the  External  and  Internal  Poplit- 
eal Nerves  with  the  Great  Sciatic  Ten  Weeks  after  Divis- 
ion.— I.  (i.,  aged  sixty-six,  a  fanner  with  good  personal  and 
family  history,  had,  late  in  July,  been  struck  from  behind  by  the 
blade  of  a  mowing-machine,  the  saw-like  teeth  of  whicli  had 
divided  all  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  loft  thigh  at  about  the  junc- 
tion of  the  lower  and  middle  thirds  of  the  femur.  Considerable 
though  not  alarming,  li83morrhage  had  ensued.  The  wound  had 
been  cleaned  and  closed,  no  attempt  being  made  to  unite  the 


muscles  or  nerves.  The  process  of  repair  bad  been  rapid. 
Wheu  the  speaker  saw  the  patient,  on  October  19th,  there  was 
complete  motor  paralysis  below  the  knee,  and  no  sensation  in 
this  region,  except  along  the  distribution  of  the  long  saphenous 
nerve.  Several  large  ulcers  had  formed  on  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
On  October  21st,  at  the  Polyclinic  Hospital,  he  made  an  exten- 
sive dissection  in  the  line  of  tlie  scar,  and  found  the  ends  of  the 
divided  nerve  trunks.  The  division  had  occurred  exactly  at  the 
point  of  bifurcation  of  the  great  sciatic,  so  that  there  was  one 
end  above  and  there  were  two  below.  There  was  a  separation 
of  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inclies.  The  ends  of  the 
trunks  were  bulbous,  and  it  was  necessary  to  cut  off' layer  after 
layer,  until  healthy  librillie  were  encountered.  This  process  in- 
creased the  separation  to  fully  three  inches.  Four  middle-sized 
silk  sutures  were  introduced  at  regular  intervals  through  the 
upper  or  main  trunk,  the  needle  passing  directly  through  the 
nerve  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  end.  The  two  inner  sut- 
ures were  carried  through  the  end  of  tlie  internal  branch,  and 
the  two  outer  through  the  external  popliteal  nerve.  The  leg 
was  then  firmly  flexed  on  the  thigh,  and  by  carefully  distributed 
traction  on  the  four  sutures  complete  reunion  was  eflected. 
The  wound  was  given  aseptic  treatment,  and  moist  bichloride 
dressings  were  applied,  with  a  plaster-of-Paris  fixation  bandage 
over  all.  On  November  12lli,  the  twenty-.second  day,  the  first 
dressing  was  made.  The  wound  had  healed.  There  was  slight 
persistent  granulation  near  the  center  of  the  incision.  On  the 
23d,  the  tliirty-second  day,  the  patient  was  discharged  and  left 
for  home.  Within  five  days , after  the  operation  sensation 
seemed  to  be  returning.  On  the  twenty-second  day  the  speaker 
demonstrated  a  marked  restoration  of  sensibility  to  a  large  class 
of  physicians.  The  patient  was  completely  blindfolded  and  his 
face  turned  away  from  the  injured  member,  and  he  readily  lo- 
cated the  contact  of  fingers  over  the  entire  area  previously  in- 
sensible. The  ulcers  had  healed  and  sensation  had  returned. 
On  December  16th  Dr.  Harmon,  from  whom  the  patient  had 
come,  wrote  that  there  was  "  considerable  pain  in  the  foot  and 
leg."  No  extension  had  been  permitted,  and  the  leg  was  still 
flexed  at  an  angle  of  about  45°. 

Exploratory  Trephining  on  Account  of  Epilepsy  follow- 
ing Injury  of  the  Skull. — G.  11.,  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
with  a  good  family  history,  had  come  to  Dr.  Wyeth  from 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  through  tlie  courtesy  of  Dr.  Young,  of  that 
city.  When  five  years  old  the  patient  had  been  struck  on  the 
right  lateral  aspect  of  the  skull  by  a  horse's  hoof.  He  had  re- 
covered from  this  injury  without  any  iinjiairment  of  raind  or 
body.  Five  years  subsequent  to  this  he  had  fallen  from  a  stone 
wall,  striking  on  about  the  same  part  of  tlie  scalp.  This  last 
injury  did  not  break  the  skin,  and  yet  he  had  been  confined  to 
bed  for  three  weeks,  having  fever,  headaclie,  and  delirium. 
About  a  month  after  this  illness  he  had  had  a  marked  epileptic 
seizure.  From  this  date  (he  was  then  about  eleven  years  old) 
he  had  sufiered  from  frequent  and  regular  epileptic  attacks, 
the  periods  of  intermission  varying  from  a  few  days  to  three 
or  four  weeks.  There  liad  been  no  paralysis  of  motion  or 
sensation,  and  no  history  of  convulsive  movements  in  any 
group  of  muscles  could  be  elicited.  The  patient  was  first 
seen  liy  the  speaker  in  November,  1889.  He  was  evidently  of 
feeble  mental  development  and  of  stubborn  disposition.  A 
well-defined  scar,  in  sijiaiie  like  the  Italioy',  extended  a  distance 
of  five  inches  from  the  right  temporal  ridge  in  front  backward 
across  the  fronto-pnrietal  suture,  terminating  at  about  an  inch 
from  the  sagittal  suture  near  the  right  parietal  eminence.  It 
was  decided  to  exjiose  the  skull  by  an  incision  through  the  cica- 
trix. On  lifting  the  ])ericranium,  a  well-marked  depression  was 
discovered,  an  inch  and  a  (juarter  in  length,  situated  in  front  of 
the  parietal  eminence  and  directed  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
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sagittal  suture.  An  incli-and-a-quarter  trephine  was  applied 
and  a  disc  of  bone,  inclnding  the  depression,  removed.  Tlje 
disc  was  much  thinner  along  the  scar  of  the  fracture  than  else- 
where, and  increased  in  thickness  posteriorly.  With  the  ron- 
geur the  opening  was  enlarged  in  tliis  direction,  removing  in 
addition  about  half  an  inch  square  of  the  bone,  nntil  all  tlje 
thicker  portion  was  cut  away.  The  dura  was  not  adherent  and 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  compression  of  the  brain.  In  order 
to  carry  ont  the  exploration,  the  dura  was  opened  for  an  inch 
antero-posteriorly.  The  convolutions  seemed  normal  and  no 
punctures  were  made.  The  dura  was  closed  with  catgut,  the 
bone  was  not  replaced,  twists  of  catgut  were  inserted  for  drains, 
and  the  scalp  was  reunited  with  silk.  An  aseptic  moist  dress- 
ing was  applied.  The  wound  healed  promptly  without  suppura- 
tion, and  the  patient  was  discharged  on  January  1st,  tlie  twenty- 
sixth  day.  At  about  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  patient  had 
two  slight  convulsions.  There  was  little  reason  to  ho|ie  for  any 
permanent  benefit.  The  hopeless  condition  of  the  patient,  the 
palpable  injury  to  the  skull,  supervening  convulsions,  and  the 
fact  that  cases  were  recorded  where  under  similar  conditions 
compression  had  been  found  to  exist,  with  improvement  after 
the  compression  had  been  relieved,  had  been  the  speaker's  rea- 
sons for  undertaking  the  operation. 

Exsection  of  the  Knee  Joint  for  the  Relief  of  an  Old 
Traumatic  Backward  Dislocation  of  the  Tibia ;  Recovery. 
— A.  M.,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Germany,  when 
three  years  old  had  received  a  traumatic  dislocation  of  the  knee 
-which  had  not  been  reduced.  Some  inflammation  had  followed 
this  injury  for  two  or  three  years,  after  which,  except  for  the 
shortening,  the  knee  had  given  him  no  great  inconveuience 
until  within  the  last  few  weeks,  when  it  had  become  quite  pain- 
ful. On  June  3,  1889,  he  was  admitted  into  MountSinai  Hospital. 
He  was  pale  and  badly  nourished.  The  left  femur  overrode  the 
tibia  about  two  inches.  The  shortening  was  greater  than  this 
on  account  of  the  undeveloped  condition  of  the  limb.  Several 
scars  indicative  of  old  sinuses  were  seen  about  the  joint.  On 
June  lllh  excision  was  performed.  There  was  no  disease  of 
the  bones  or  capsule.  The  ends  of  the  bones  were  misshapen 
from  abnormal  pressure.  About  two  inches  of  the  femur  and 
less  than  an  inch  of  the  tibia  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to 
bring  the  bones  in  apposition  in  the  straight  position.  Fixation 
was  secured  with  steel  drills.  Recovery  with  a  useful,  straight 
limb  followed. 

Paraplegia  from  Compression;  Myelitis  in  the  Dorsal 
Region;  Abscess;  Operation;  Recovery.— S.  S.,  a  boy,  nine 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  on  May 
28,  1889.  A  week  before,  on  his  rising  from  bed,  it  had  been 
discovered  that  he  could  not  stand.  He  did  not  complain  of 
pain  and  was  in  fair  general  condition.  There  was  no  history 
of  accident.  On  his  admission,  a  gibbosity  was  noticed  at  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  dorsal  spines,  with  complete  paraplegia 
of  the  voluntary  muscles.  He  could  not  empty  his  bladder,  but 
feeoal  evacuations  were  voluntary.  Sensation  was  not  dis- 
turbed. A  plaster  jacket  was  applied  while  the  patient  was 
suspended.  On  October  5th,  four  months  after  his  admission, 
there  was  no  improvement.  As  a  result  of  catheterization  to 
relieve  retention  of  urine,  a  severe  urethritis  and  cystitis  ensued, 
for  which  suprapubic  cystotomy  for  drainage  was  done.  On 
December  3d,  as  it  had  been  determined  to  explore  the  vertebral 
column,  the  spines  and  lamina)  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth. 
and  seventh  dorsal  vertebra)  were  exposed  by  a  median  single 
incision,  and  the  skin  and  muscles  were  lifted  together  from  the 
bones.  The  lamina)  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  vertebrse 
were  divided  on  each  side,  and,  with  their  spines,  were  removed. 
The  dura  was  very  tense  immediately  beneath  the  right  lamina 
of  the  fifth  vertebra  and  bulged  out  well  beyond  the  level  of 


the  bone  which  had  just  been  removed.  On  opening  the  dura, 
a  sharp  prominence  occupying  the  right  half  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  cord  was  observed.  It  was  about  half  an  inch 
in  perpendicular  measurement.     On  puncture,  a  creamy  sub- 


stance escaped,  to  all  appearances  like  thick  pus.  About  thirty 
minims  were  evacuated,  and  the  tumefaction  was  entirely  re- 
lieved. The  dura  was  clo.sed  with  fine  catgut  sutures  and  a 
moist  aseptic  dressing  was  applied.  The  patient  made  a  good 
recovery,  but  up  to  January  12,  1890,  there  had  been  no  im- 
provement in  the  paralysis.  The  bladder  drainage  was  being 
continued.  The  fluid  from  the  abscess  consisted  chiefly  of 
broken-down  cord  substance,  with  a  few  leucocytes.  The  case 
was  evidently  one  of  compression  of  the  cord  from  Pott's  dis- 
ease. 

Removal  of  the  Entire  Clavicle,  with  Complete  Repro- 
duction of  the  Bone  and  Restoration  of  Function.— S.  D., 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
on  Octobers,  1889.  Some  weeks  before,  he  bad  begun  to  have 
pain  and,had  noticed  a  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  collar  bone. 
There  was  no  history  of  injury.  His  general  condition  was  fair. 
There  was  evidently  extensive  necrosis  of  the  clavicle,  and  on 
October  4th,  under  elher  narcosis,  the  entire  clavicle,  being 
found  dead,  was  removed.  The  periosteum  was  stripped  care- 
fully off,  antiseptic  dressings  were  applied,  and  the  arm  was 
kept  in  the  position  for  fracture  of  the  clavicle.  The  patient 
recovered  rapidly,  and  on  December  20tli  was  discharged  with  a 
completely  reproduced  collar  hone,  with  new  joints  at  the  ster- 
nal and  the  scapular  ends.  The  resultant  shortening  was  unap- 
preciable. 

Perityphlitic  Abscess;  Operation;  Discharge  of  Ingested 
Matter  per  urethram  during  Convalescence ;  Recovery.— 
O.  P,,  twelve  years  of  age.  with  a  good  history,  had  been  seized 
on  April  10,  1889,  with  slight  pain  In  and  near  the  umbilicus. 
For  the  next  day  or  two  the  symptoms  had  pointed  more  di- 
rectly to  inflammation  near  the  Ciecnm,  and  when  the  speaker 
visited  him,  on  April  14th,  there  was  no  doubt  that  an  abscess 
was  forming.  The  usual  operation  was  done  and  about  a  pint 
of  pus  with  a  di.-itinct  faecal  odor  was  discharged.  A  very 
slight  quantity  of  faical  matter  appeared  with  the  first  two 
dressings,  and  none  afterward.     On  the  tenth  day  the  boy  was 
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brought  by  train  and  ambulance  to  a  private  hospital  in  New 
York.  He  continued  to  improve  despite  the  fact  that  a  com- 
munication had  formed  between  the  abscess  or  the  intestine  and 
the  bladder.  He  suffered  slijjht  cystitis  while  these  fragments 
of  infrested  matter  were  passing  out  by  this  unnatural  route. 
These  symptoms  lasted  about  ten  days  and  then  ceased,  and  the 
boy  recovered  and  was  now  hale  and  hearty. 

A  Large  Cystic  Tumor  of  the  Breast.— Mrs.  W.,  forty 
years  of  age,  married  nineteen  years,  no  children,  was  seen  first 
on  November  16,  1889,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Dougherty, 
of  Georgia.  Her  family  history  was  negative.  Six  years  ago 
she  had  first  noticed  a  small  painful  nodule  in  the  lower  outer 
quadrant  of  her  right  breast.  It  had  progressively  enlarged  up 
to  about  three  months  before  she  was  seen  by  the  speaker,  since 
which  date  it  had  rapidly  increased  in  size.  The  entire  breast 
was  involved  and  the  nipple  was  retracted.  The  tumor  nieas 
ured  about  eight  inches  in  its  transverse  diameter,  and  stood 
out  from  the  ribs  about  six  inches.  It  was  bluish-brown  in 
color;  the  skin  adhered  to  the  mass,  but  the  mass  was  freely 
movable  on  the  chest.  It  was  soft  and  elastic  and  evidently 
contained  a  great  deal  of  fluid.  It  was  removed  on  November 
19th  by  a  free  and  wide  dissection.  On  opening  the  tumor 
after  removal,  about  two  pints  of  brownish,  soap-like  fluid  es- 
caped from  a  large  cyst  which  occupied  the  capsule  of  the 
breast.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  gland  tissue  remained  in  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  mass.  The  microscopic  appearances 
gave  no  indications  of  malignancy.  It  seemed  to  be  an  adenoma 
which  had  undergone  cystic  degeneration.  The  patient  had  re- 
covered. 

The  following  report  had  been  made  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Thacher, 
who  examined  the  specimen :  "  I  examined  the  fluid  which  you 
sent  rne  from  the  cyst  of  the  breast,  but  found  nothing  in  it 
pointing  to  the  nature  of  the  cyst.  The  cyst  wall  was,  for  the 
most  part,  a  thin  membrane,  though  on  one  side  there  was  a 
moderate  mass  of  fairly  firm  tissue.  There  was  no  distinct 
tumor  mass.  Sections  from  the  thicker  portion  of  the  wall 
show  only  gland  tissue,  inflamed,  with  some  of  the  alveoli  dis- 
tended and  a  little  irregular  in  arrangement;  and  also  fibrous 
connective  tissue.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  malignant 
growth." 

Infection  of  the  Mammary  Gland  through  the  Nipple 
and  Galactophorous  Ducts ;  Double  Non-simultaneous  Am- 
putation for  Destructive  Multiple  Abscess ;  Recovery.— Mr.-. 
II.,  aged  forty-two,  the  mother  of  four  children,  the  youngest 
three  years  old,  long  a  resident  of  Georgia,  came  under  obser- 
vation in  April,  1889.  Her  family  history  was  negative,  her 
personal  history  good.  Four  months  before  this  date  she  had 
first  felt  a  sharp  pain  beginning  near  the  nipple  and  extending 
to  the  outer  portion  of  her  left  breast,  which  had  been  followed 
by  induration  and  abscess.  After  seven  weeks  an  incision  had 
been  made  and  some  pus  evacutited,  and  this  operation  had  been 
repeated  a  few  weeks  later.  When  the  speaker  examined  her, 
in  April,  1889,  she  was  in  fair  general  condition.  The  left 
breast  was  somewhat  enlarged,  the  nipple  was  hard  and  slightly 
retracted,  and  there  were  noticed  several  lines  of  iuduration 
radiating  from  the  nipple  into  the  deeper  structure  of  the 
gland.  From  eight  to  twelve  separate  points  of  induration 
were  felt  in  various  portions  of  the  organ,  and  in  some  of  them 
fluctuation  was  perceptible.  Under  cocaine  aunj.itliesia  one  or 
two  of  these  hard  spots  wore  punctured  and  a  small  quantity  of 
pus  was  evacuated.  As  the  patient  was  just  passing  through 
the  menopause,  and  as  the  breast  had  evidently  been  destroyed 
by  multiple  abscesses,  it  was  removed  on  April  30th.  She  made 
a  rapid  and  uninterrupted  recovery  and  left  for  home  in  June. 
In  August  she  wrote  that  the  nipple  of  the  other  breast  was  in- 
flamed and  was  discharging  a  few  drops  of  rather  a  watery 


fluid.  Irrigation  with  l-to-5,000  bichloride  solution  and  aseptic 
flaxseed  poultices  were  advised.  Some  temporary  improvement 
followed,  but  in  November  she  presented  herself  with  the 
breast  in  all  particulars  not  unlike  that  in  the  first  attack,  and 
on  November  5th,  seven  months  after  the  first  operation,  the 
speaker  amputated  the  remaining  gland.  The  wounds  in  both 
instances  healed  without  suppuration. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Beach,  who  examined  the  specimens,  had  reported 
as  follows:  "In  the  breast  of  Mrs.  H.  I  find  several  abscess 
cavities  filled  with  pus  which  contained  many  cocci.  These 
were  dead,  so  I  was  unable  to  make  cultivations  to  determine 
their  variety.  Beginning  with  the  edge  of  the  abscess  cavities, 
I  find  the  adipose  and  glandular  tissues  thickly  infiltrated  with 
the  small  round  cells  of  inflammation,  which  become  less  nu- 
merous farther  away  from  the  abscess  cavity.  I  could  find  no 
cocci  in  any  of  the  sections  after  careful  search.  The  gland 
alveoli  were  slightly  enlarged." 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Meeting  of  February  10,  1890. 
Dr.  Robert  Abbe  in  the  Chair. 

Fractures  of  the  Patella.— This  meeting  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  va- 
rious methods  advocated  and  practiced  in  the  treatment  of  fract- 
ures of  the  patella.  The  proceedings  were  rendered  specially 
interesting  by  the  presentation  of  about  seventeen  patients, 
each  of  whom  had  suffered  from  this  fracture  and  whose  oases 
illustrated  the  results  of  operative  and  non-operative  treatment, 
with  the  various  forms  of  union  and  degrees  of  ability  to  use 
the  limb.  While  some  of  the  oases  were  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin,  others  dated  back  some  ten  or  twelve  years.  The 
advocates  of  both  lines  of  treatment  had  every  reason  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  really  brilliant  results,  which,  so  far  as  the  pa- 
tients' requirements  went,  were  in  many  instances  perfect. 

The  Result  of  the  Treatment  of  Fracture  of  the  Patella 
without  Operation.— Dr.  W.  T.  Bfi.i.  read  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  said  that  before  the  spread  of  antiseptic  surgery  there 
had  been  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  results  of  fracture  of  the 
patella.  Bony  union  had  been  regarded  as  u  great  rarity,  and 
efforts  were  directed  toward  obtaining  as  short  and  firm  a  liga- 
mentous union  as  possible.  Ankylosis  was  much  feared,  and 
the  use  of  passive  motion,  at  an  early  period  in  the  treatment 
was  generally  adopted.  With  antisepsis  it  was  thought  that  a 
great  gain  had  been  made  toward  immunity  from  danger  by 
operative  interference,  but,  though  bony  union  was  attained,  the 
danger  of  the  surgical  procedure  had  soon  become  apparent. 
Judging  from  the  tenor  of  the  literature,  it  seemed  the  incentive 
to  operation  had  been  that  by  the  old  methods  of  treatment 
not  only  bony  union  hut  useful  limbs  were  exceptional.  The 
speaker  then  proceeded  to  give  an  exhaustive  statistical  review 
of  the  results  of  non-operative  treatment.  He  was  able  to  make 
personal  report  of  the  results  in  twenty-two  cases,  all  of  which 
except  one,  had  been  examined  by  himself  or  Dr.  0.  A.  Powers 
within  the  past  two  months.  The  jieriods  covered  by  the  cases 
varied  from  one  year  and  nine  months  to  thirteen  years  from 
the  date  of  injury.  This  list  of  twenty  cases  embraced  sixteen 
in  which  the  injury  had  been  a  primary  fracture,  and  six  cases 
of  refracture  or  rupture  of  the  ligamentous  union.  Only  nine- 
teen patients  were  represented,  as  in  three  of  them  there  had 
been  fracture  of  both  sides  at  ditt'erent  times.  Of  course  func- 
tional results  were  not  expected  to  be  so  good  in  the  cases  of 
refracture.    Of  the  sixteen  fractures,  excellent  results  had  oc- 
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oiirred  in  fourteen  and  a  bad  result  iu  two.  A  good  result 
might  be  defined  as  meaning  complete  and  strong  flexion  and 
extension,  with  the  lignment  firm,  and  with  little  or  no  atrophy 
of  the  thigh.  Such  a  result  might  be  considered  as  functionally 
perfect.  Such  good  result  had  been  obtained  in  ten  of  the  cases- 
Where  either  flexion  or  extension  was  inifierfectly  performed 
with,  however,  a  joint,  from  the  patient's  point  of  view,  useful 
for  all  the  purposes  of  his  or  her  occupation,  and  which  exhib- 
ited weakness  only  after  unusual  exertion,  the  result  had  still 
been  called  good.  Of  such  there  had  been  four  cases.  The  bad 
results  embraced  two  cases,  in  which  there  was  no  power  of  ex- 
tension whatever,  and  the  patient  had  to  depend  on  artificial 
supports.  In  all  these  cases  the  treatment  had  consisted  in  the 
use  of  plaster-of- Paris  splints  otter  subsidence  of  the  eft"u>ion, 
and  the  application  of  adhesive-plaster  strijjs  beneath  it  to 
steady  the  fragments.  After  giving  the  details  of  the  treat- 
ment in  uncomplicated  cases  he  went  on  to  say  that  if  there  ex- 
isted marked  atrophy  of  the  thigh,  without  separation  of  the 
patellar  fragments,  the  development  of  the  quadriceps  should  be 
stimulated  to  the  utmost.  If  the  ligament  and  the  joint  function 
began  to  weaken,  he  would  advise  wiring  the  bone.  If  done  at 
this  stage,  the  operation  would  be  easier  than  subsecjuently, 
when  the  fragments  were  more  widely  separated.  For  stitt'nefS 
he  would  hesitate  to  interfere.  A  strong  and  stiff  joint  was 
better  than  a  weak  and  limber  one.  If,  however,  such  stift'ness 
existed  with  impaired  extension,  he  would  break  up  the  ad- 
hesions first,  and  afterward  wire  the  fragments.  The  treat- 
ment of  rupture  of  ligamentous  union  should  be  a  conservative 
one  until  it  was  apparent  that  the  issue  would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, when  it  might  be  wired.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which 
he  had  operated  there  had  been  bony  union,  flexion  to  90^  and 
complete  extension,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  and  a  half  the 
patient  was  complaining  of  weakness  of  the  limb,  and  there  ex- 
isted an  inch  of  diminution  in  the  circumference  of  the  thigh. 
He  would  only  urge  operation  in  promising  cases  and  where  the 
patient  was  fully  alive  to  the  knowledge  of  the  risks  and  uncer- 
tainties. The  same  opinion  held  good  for  old  ununited  fractures. 
Where  no  operation  was  undertaken,  an  apparatus  might  be 
worn  to  provide  for  the  motion  of  extension.  In  compound 
fractures  there  was  no  question  about  the  propriety  of  wiring. 

Although  the  speaker's  experience  had  been  limited  in  re- 
cent fractures  to  the  simplest  conservative  treatment,  he 
thought  he  might  venture  some  criticism  on  the  more  serious 
operative  procedures  which  had  attracted  so  much  attention. 
It  had  never  received  general  support.  Death  and  disaster  troni 
amputation  and  suppuration  and  ankylosis  had  followed  its 
performance  at  the  hands  of  many,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
to  show  that,  even  when  in  the  hands  of  the  few  it  had  proved 
safe,  the  ultimate  results  hud  been  better  than  those  by  non- 
operative  methods.  It  was  sufficient  to  condemn  it  that  its  ad- 
vocates admitted  that  success  depended  upon  the  observance  of 
the  minutest  detail?,  and  stated  that  it  should  never  be  under- 
taken by  an  ordinary  practitioner.  Other  metliods,  such  as 
aspiration  and  the  puncture  and  irritation  of  the  joint  to  hasten 
union,  had  also  been  suggested,  but,  though  there  were  no  acci- 
dents recorded  from  such  procedures,  they  had  often  failed  to 
accomplish  any  good  issue.  The  circumpatellar  suture,  which 
consisted  in  drawing  the  fragments  together  with  silver  wire 
subcutaneously  introduced,  had  not  given  happy  results,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  anything  had  been  gained 
by  the  use  of  Malgaigne's  hooks.  The  speaker  looked  upon 
all  these  devices  as  meddlesome  procedures.  They  had  for 
their  aim  bony  union,  hut  were  all  attended  with  risk,  and  if 
adopted,  must  be  so  in  the  face  of  evidence  that  ligamentous 
union  would  give  a  useful  and  strong  limb,  and  that  this  1  itter 
condition  could  be  assured  by  measures  both  simple  and  safe. 


Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson  thought  that  the  principal  objection  which 
was  made  against  the  non-operative  method — namely,  that  it 
did  not  give  the  fullest  functional  results — had  no  force  when 
compared  with  the  distressing  consequences  which  had  followed 
the  operative  procedures.  He  had  never  wired  a  regent  simple 
fracture  of  the  patella,  but  had  done  so  in  a  compound  case  and 
in  a  case  of  refracture.  It  was  a  question  whether  many  of  the 
cases  represented  as  resulting  in  bony  union  were  entitled  to 
this  result.  Simple  immobility  of  the  fragments  did  not  mean 
bony  union.  He  thought  he  had  detected  some  slight  move- 
ment in  one  of  the  eases  exhibited.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
was  not  justified  in  assuming  such  union  as  perfect  until  the 
opportunity  arose  for  sawing  the  patella  through.  The  speaker 
then  fully  described  the  details  and  results  of  a  subcutaneous 
method  which  he  was  at  present  giving  careful  trial,  and  which 
had  so  tar  proved  most  satisfactory. 

Dr.  0.  McBuRNET  said  that  he  was  unable  to  dissent  much 
from  the  views  expressed  by  the  reader  of  the  paper.  He 
thought  that,  except  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  or  perhaps 
of  refracture  with  very  imperfect  union,  operative  procedures 
should  he  avoided  as  only  introducing  an  element  of  danger  into 
the  cases.  The  results  obtained  by  non-operative  methods  bad 
been,  with  certain  exce])tions,  very  satisfactory.  He  did  not, 
however,  place  his  standard  quite  as  high  as  those  who  advo- 
cated operation.  After  going  into  detail  as  to  the  surgical 
points  to  be  observed  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  the 
speaker  concluded  by  saying  that  he  should  like  it  recorded 
that  he  was  entirely  in  favor  of  the  non-operative  method  of 
treating  fractured  patella?. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Fluhber  said  he  had  operated  in  cases  of  recent 
simple  fracture  of  the  patella.  He  had  never  had  the  slightest 
accident  in  the  way  of  suppuration  or  joint  complication.  He 
had  introduced  his  cases  to  show  double  operations  on  the  joints 
and  some  of  the  accidents  which  could  follow  wiring.  If  anti- 
septic methods,  carefully  and  perfectly  carried  out,  were  at  all 
competent  to  protect  from  sepsis,  then  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  an  operation  being  the  means  which  afforded  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  a  reconstruction  of  the  j<iint,  and  such  reconstruction, 
when  effected,  gave  the  patient  a  better  chance  in  the  event 
of  refracture.  The  failures  reported  from  operations  had  proba- 
bly been  due  to  imperfect  observation  of  the  technique  of  anti- 


Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant  said  he  had,  three  years  ago,  written  his 
opinion  that  this  measure  should  not  be  employed  excejjt  for 
other  reasons  than  that  of  the  existence  of  a  simple  fracture  of 
the  bone,  because  he  had  not  believed  it  was  good  surgery  to 
expose  a  patient  to  the  contingencies  of  suppuration,  amputa- 
tion, ankylosis,  and  even  death,  for  the  better  rectification  of  an 
injury  which,  at  its  worst,  had  no  tendency  to  terminate  fatally 
and  which  almost  invariably  resulted  in  a  serviceable  limb  when 
treated  by  ordinary  methods.  Further  practical  experience  had 
led  him  to  the  conviction  that  this  opinion  would  still  hold 
good.  The  mortality  from  operation  was  three  percent.,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ankylosis  which  often  resulted. 

Dr.  Willy  Meter  had  seen  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  pa- 
tellar fracture  at  Bonn  in  which  operations  had  been  performed. 
These  patients  could  walk  perfectly  without  the  slightest  stiff- 
ness of  the  joint.  He  thought,  where  it  was  important  that  a 
patient  should  be  out  again  as  soon  as  possible,  wiring  ought  to 
be  done,  and  that,  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  the  Joint 
might  be  opened  with  perfect  impunity. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  even  if  antiseptic  methods  had 
failed,  the  operative  procedure  had  not  done  so  if  one  was  to 
believe  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  cases  presented  by 
Dr.  Fluhrer  and  Dr.  Willy  Meyer,  which  were  brilliant  illustra- 
tions of  its  efficacy. 
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Dr.  Bull  appreciated  tlie  benefits  of  the  operative  treatment 
80  far  as  concerned  the  functional  results,  and  admitted  that  it 
placed  the  joint  in  better  condition  in  case  of  refractnre,  but  it 
was  not  a  method  of  treatment  which  could  be  safely  intrusted 
to  the  hands  of  the  profession  generally.-  He  thought  the 
method  detailed  by  Dr.  Stiinson  one  that  merited  persistent 
trial.  IJe  had  found  that  many  of  tlie  contrivances  for  approxi- 
mating tlie  fragments  only  pulled  on  the  skin,  and  he  relied  on 
a  simple  roller  bandage  as  sufficiently  effective. 


MEDICO-CrilRURGICAL   SOCIETY    OF    MONTREA!,. 

Meeting  of  tebruary  7,  1890. 

Dr.  George  Armstrong  in  the  Chair. 

Aneurysm  of  the  Transverse  Arch  of  the  Aorta.— Dr. 
Wyatt  Joh.nston  exhibited  a  fresh  specimen  of  an  aneurysm 
involving  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  sac, 
which  was  of  about  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  contained  but  a 
thin  deposit  of  fibrin,  and  this  substance  spread  itself  over  the 
aperture  of  the  left  subclavian  artery  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
current  of  blood  through  tliat  vessel. 

Dr.  R.  L.  MaoDonnell  said  that  the  patient  from  whom  this 
aneurysm  had  been  taken  had  been  under  his  care  in  the  Mont- 
real General  Hospital  since  last  October.  He  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  cough  for  many  months,  and,  thinking  that  it 
was  due  to  some  affection  of  the  throat,  he  liad  applied  to  the 
throat  department  of  the  hospital,  where  paralysis  of  the  left 
vocal  cord  had  been  diagnosticated  and  the  patient  had  been 
sent  to  the  medical  wards.  Here  other  symptoms  and  signs  of 
aneurysm  were  discovered.  The  pulse  at  the  left  wrist  was 
almost  obliterated  and  showed,  as  might  be  seen  in  the  tracings 
exhibited,  a  most  distinctly  aneurysmal  character.  There  was 
a  characteristic  brassy  cough,  and  attacks  of  pain  in  the  chest; 
a  dull  area  under  the  innermost  two  inches  of  the  left  clavicle 
over  which  a  systolic  murmur  was  heard  ;  most  di.«tinct  tracheal 
tugging  ;  the  breathing  was  at  times  loud  and  labored.  The  left 
pupil  was  somewhat  contracted.  The  most  interesting  feature 
in  the  case  was  the  connection  between  tracheal  tugging  and 
pressure  on  the  left  bronchus  and  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 
He  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  sign  when  present  could  only 
be  produced  by  an  aneurysm  in  that  situation,  and  in  cases  where 
tugging  was  absent  the  pressure  had  been  elsewhere  or  the  aneu- 
rysm had  been  consolidated,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
in  a  discussion  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  aneurysm  of 
the  aorta,  recently  held  in  London,  tracheal  tugging  had  never 
been  mentioned. 

Aneurysm  of  tie  Thoracic  Aorta.— Dr.  MaoDonnell  ex- 
hibited some  photographs  of  a  patient  who  had  been  under  his 
care  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  for  the  last  month.  The 
case  had  been  reported  two  years  ago.*  An  aneurysm  of  the 
desceuding  arch  had  produced,  it  was  thought,  localized  sweat- 
ing of  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  The  patient  had  done  very  well 
for  a  long  time  under  the  constant  use  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
About  two  months  ago  pain  became  very  severe  and  he  was 
admitted  to  the  medical  wards.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
bulging,  but  a  dull  area  four  inches  in  extent  lying  between  the 
left  scap\da  and  the  mi<llino  pulsated  visibly.  After  admission 
the  pain  and  distress  disnpi)eared,  but  tlic  pulsating  area  began 
to  bulge.  In  five  weeks  this  bulging  tumor  grew  to  bo  thirteen 
inches  long  and  five  inches  wide,  protruding  from  the  surface 
about  two  inches.  It  resembled  in  outline  a  large  Bologna 
■  saasage  lying  just  underneath  the  skin  and  pulsating  throughout. 


*  In  the  American  Journal  of  tlie  Medical  Sciences,  March,  1888, 
and  also  in  Braitliwaitc's  Retrospect,  1888. 


Death  occurred  from  exhaustion.  Unfortunately,  the  surviving 
relatives  absolutely  refused  an  autopsy. 

A  Ruptured  Urethra  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  James  Beli. 
The  patient  had  suffered  from  retention  and  had  been  under 
treatment  in  the  city.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pass  a  me- 
tallic instrument  had  been  made  before  admission.  On  his  ar- 
rival a  filiform  bougie  liad  been  passed  and  allowed  to  remain. 
Death  ensued  in  thirty-six  hours,  evidently  from  urine  fever. 

Death  following  Internal  Urethrotomy.— The  bladder  and 
urethra  from  a  patient  of  Dr.  Bell  in  whom  an  internal  ure- 
throtomy had  been  performed  were  exhibited.  The  man  had 
come  to  the  hospital  with  retention.  On  the  following  day  the 
operation  was  performed,  and  it  had  been  followed  by  a  rapid 
rise  of  temperature,  suppres>ion  of  urine,  coma,  and  death.  The 
kidneys  were  found  to  be  the  seat  of  tubercular  disease. 

Dr.  Bell  also  exhibited  the  bladder  and  urethra  from  an 
■elderly  man  in  whom  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  had 
recently  occurred.  There  was  a  chronic  urethritis,  the  canal 
being  filled  with  a  grayish  material.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder  had  undergone  a  diphtheritic  change  and  the  viscne 
was  lined  with  a  thick  grayish  substance. 

An  intracapsular  fracture  from  the  same  patient  was  like- 
wise shown. 

Appendix  Disease. — Dr.  Shepherd  exhibited  an  appendix 
vermilormis  which  had  been  removed  from  a  patient,  aged 
twelve,  who  had  been  sufTering  from  acute  appendicitis.  The 
boy  had  died  three  days  after  the  operation.  The  speaker  at- 
tributed the  death,  which  resulted  from  general  peritonitis,  to 
the  fact  that  ether  antesthesia  was  relinquished  a  little  too  soon, 
and  in  a  struggle  the  bowels  were  suddenly  protruded  through 
the  wound. 

Dr.  Blaokader,  in  whose  practice  the  case  had  occurred, 
related  the  family  history  of  this  patient.  There  had  been  in  all 
nine  children,  four  of  whom  bad  died  before  reaching  the  age 
of  twelve  and  two  had  died  of  appendicitis.  The  same  lad  had 
had  localized  peritonitis  three  years  ago,  and  bis  mother  had 
died  of  ante-partuni  peritonitis. 

Abdominal  Section  in  Tuberctilosis  of  the  Peritonaeum 
and  Uterine  Appendages,  —  Dr.  William  Gardner  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject  based  upon  a  report  of  five  cases  in  which 
abdominal  section  had  been  performed. 

Case  1.  Large  Collection  of  Fluid  in  the  Aliilomen  simulat- 
ing Ooarion  Cyst. — The  operation  had  revealed  tubercular  i>eri- 
tonitis  with  a  large  encysted  collection  of  sero-purulent  fluid. 
Temporary  relief  had  been  obtained  at  first,  but  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration had  set  in  and  death  had  occurred  in  six  weeks 
after  operation.  There  was  general  tuberculosis  and  matting 
of  the  intestines  and  pelvic  viscera. 

Case  II.  An  Acute  General  Peritonitis  irhic/i  became  Chronic. 
—  Pain,  constipation,  and  vomiting  had  been  present  and  a 
nodular  tumor-like  mass  had  occupied  both  abdomen  and  pelvis. 
On  opening  the  abdomen,  tubercular  peritonitis  had  been  made 
evident.  After  the  operation  there  had  been  decided  temporary 
relief  to  all  the  symptoms.  Death  had  occurred  six  weeks  after 
operation. 

Case  III.  Pehie  Symptoms  following  Conjinement,  with 
Repeated  Attacks  of  Inflammation. — At  the  time  of  operation 
(three  years  after  confinement)  there  had  been  complete  in- 
validism from  pelvic  pain,  profuse,  prolonged,  and  overfrequent 
menstruation,  and  a  variety  of  reflex  symptoms  with  the  physi- 
cal signs  of  chronic  inflammation  of  tlie  uterus  and  its  append- 
ages. Abdominal  section  had  revealed  double  pyosalpinx  and 
cystic  disease  of  one  ovary,  with  dense  adhesions.  Convales- 
cence had  been  slow  but  steady.  Fourteen  months  after  the 
operation  there  was  still  improvement.  The  parts  removed 
were  thickly  studded  with  miliary  tubercle. 
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Case  IV. — An  anmarried. woman,  aged  tweuty-two,  hud 
had  marked  pelvic  and  abdominal  pain,  feeble  digestion,  weak 
circuliition,  and  impaired  nutrition,  all  dating  from  a  distinct 
attack  of  inflammation  which  had  occnrred  three  years  ago. 
There  had  been  no  evidence  of  fluid  in  the  belly,  the  uterus  was 
fi.xed,  and  there  were  tender  fixed  retro-uterine  masses.  When 
the  abdomen  was  opened  the  intestines  had  been  found  adher- 
ent to  the  parietes,  and  united  in  a  matted  mass  with  the  pelvic 
contents.  Miliary  tubercle  was  ])resent  in  unusual  abundance 
and  could  easily  be  felt  through  the  incision.  The  wound  was 
closed  without  further  interference.  Rfcovery  was  slow.  Four 
montlis  after  the  operation  the  patient's  condition  was  so  good 
that  she  was  able  to  walk  and  drive,  and  enjoyed  sound  sleep 
and  good  appetite. 

Case  V.— A  married  woman,  aged  twenty-six,  the  mother  of 
two  children.  Since  the  birth  of  the  first,  pelvic  symptoms  had 
been  present.  On  the  18tli  of  August  last  there  was  a  miscar- 
riage, which  was  followed  by  pelvic  inflammation,  fever,  and  gen- 
eral invalidism.  On  admission  to  Dr.  Gardner's  private  hospiial 
there  were  pelvic  pain,  painful  defecation,  sliglit  evening  fever, 
perspiration,  marked  emaciation,  and  long  intervals  between 
each  menstrual  flow,  which  was  profuse  and  prolonged.  There 
was  hardness  of  the  abdomen,  but  no  distension.  The  uterus 
was  retioverted,  enlarged,  and  fixed ;  the  cervix  was  deeply 
lacerated  and  granular.  A  round,  smooth,  tender  mass  was  felt 
at  the  left  of  the  uterus.  After  six  weeks'  treatment  of  a  palli- 
ative kind,  abdominal  section  was  practiced,  and  conditions 
were  revealed  identical  with  tlmse  found  in  the  last  case.  There 
was  a  general  adhesion  of  everything  that  could  be  seen  or  felt, 
and  miliary  tubercle  was  thickly  sprinkled  everywhere.  The 
incision  was  closed,  and  uneventful  recovery  ensued.  The  pa- 
tient was  still  under  observation.  There  was  great  improve- 
ment, both  general  and  local. 

Of  these  cases,  none  had  been  fully  diagnosticated,  but  the 
condition  had  been  stumbled  upon  in  the  operation.  The  re- 
sults had  been  various,  as  had  been  the  case  with  other  opera- 
tors. In  some  the  disease  had  run  its  course  with  partial  relief 
to  symptoms,  while  in  others  great  relief  and  improvement  of 
health  had  followed,  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  it 
resulted  from  the  operation.  Undoubted  cases  of  recovery  had 
been  reported  ;  for  example,  that  of  the  historical  patient  oper- 
ated upon  by  Sir  Spencer  Wells  in  1802,  who  was  at  present  alive 
and  well.  Where  disease  of  the  uterine  appendages  also  existed, 
the  cases  were  not  so  old,  since  it  was  only  within  recent  times 
that  operations  had  been  performed  for  the  relief  of  the  diseases 
of  these  organs.  A  number  of  patients  thus  treated  were  re- 
ported to  be  comparatively  well  several  years  after  operati(m. 
If  the  German  theory  was  true  that  the  parent  of  tubercle, 
wherever  it  might  be,  was  some  cheesy  mass  or  degeneration, 
then  we  were  furnished  with  a  strong  argument  for  removing 
early  conditions  with  suppuration  in  the  pelvis,  which,  in  those 
who  were  predisposed,  might  lead  to  the  development  of  perito- 
neal tuberculosis.  The  results  of  abdominal  section  in  such 
conditions  might  justify  the  following  conclusions  :  1.  The 
hitherto  accepted  universally  unfavorable  prognosis  of  tubercu- 
lar peritonitis  must  be  revised  as  a  result  ot  what  we  had  learned 
by  abdominal  section.  Recovery  had  taken  place  in  a  goodly 
number  of  cases  after  operation,  and  probably  also  in  some  not 
so  treated.  2.  Cases  III,  IV,  and  V  aflford  some  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  theory  that  a  cheesy  deposit,  the  result  of  suppura- 
tion, was  the  parent  of  tubercle  wherever  found.  3.  In  the 
cases  alluded  to,  the  origin  of  the  disease  was  probably  in  the 
inflammatory  disease  of  the  uterine  ai)pendages.  4.  In  certain 
strongly  clisposed  subjects  the  early  removal  of  such  possible 
foci  of  tubercle  was  urgently  indicated.  5.  Abdominal  section, 
in  these  as  in  less  serioas  conditions,  had,  with  proper  precau- 


tions, been  shown  to  be  a  recoverable  operation  in  such  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  as  to  justify  its  performance  to  clear  up  the 
diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases.  6.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases 
operation  might  with  some  reason  he  fairly  said  to  have  been 
beneficial. 
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CUTANEOUS    AND    VENEREAL    DISEASES. 

By  GEORGE  THOMAS  JACKSON,  M.D., 

NEW   YORK. 

Ichthyol  in  Dermatological  Practice. — Kopp,  of  Munich,  thinks 
(Miinoh.  med.  Wocb.,  18S9,  No.  35)  that  iclithyol  has  been  too  en- 
thusiastically extolled  as  an  external  remedy,  and  that  its  chief  use  is 
for  internal  medication.  Strong  lotions  and  ointments  of  the  drug 
often  produce  irritation  and  artificial  eczema ;  such  effects  may  follow 
even  weak  preparations  in  certain  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  very 
large  doses  «p  to  seventy-five  grains  a  day  can  be  used  with  impunity. 
The  preparation  used  in  the  cases  detailed — one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  in  number — was  the  ammonio-sulphate,  either  in  pills  each  contain- 
ing one  grain  and  a  half,  or  externally  invaselineorlauoline  ointments, 
dextrine  pastes,  or  tinctures  or  lotions.  Kopp's  conclusions  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  The  external  use  of  ichthyol  appears  to  be  beneficial  in  many 
acute  and  chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the  skin,  especially  in 
rosacea,  dermatitis  calorica,  erysipelas,  and  many  forms  of  eczema. 
In  all  other  dermatoses  its  effect  is  either  purely  palliative  or  negative, 
while  in  not  a  few  cases  it  proves  irritative  and  harmful.  2.  The  in- 
ternal use  of  ichthyol  in  pill  form  is  beneficial  in  a  great  many  der- 
matoses dependent  upon  disturbances  of  the  digestive  apparatus  and  of 
the  general  nutrition.  This  result  is  indirect,  and  due  to  the  action  of 
the  drug  upon  the  disease  process  underljing  the  dermatosis.  3.  The 
i<Tiorant  prescribing  of  the  drug  both  for  internal  and  external  use  is 
not  without  danger.  4.  The  objections  to  ichthyol  are  its  disagreeable 
odor  and  taste.  In  most  skin  affections,  even  in  those  in  which  the 
effect  of  the  drug  is  favorable,  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  in  a 
more  agreeable  and  less  expensive  way  by  means  of  other  means. 

A  Sulphonal  Exanthem  is  reported  by  Dr.  Merkel,  of  NUrnberg 
(Miinch.  med.  Wot-h.,  1889,  No.  26),  which  consisted  in  a  symmetrical 
eruption  of  small  macules  of  scarlet  color,  beginning  in  the  axillary 
and  inguinal  folds  and  spreading  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
shoulder  and  arm  and  upon  the  thigh,  the  macules  running  together 
and  forming  large  red  patches.  The  exanthem  faded  slowly,  and  ended 
by  desquamation.  It  appeared  after  the  ingestion  of  about  seventy- 
five  grains  of  the  drug  in  as  many  days. 

General  Exanthems  of  the  Skin  attended  by  Redness  and  ScaUng. 
— Brocq,  the  prolific  writer  par  cxalleiiri-  of  Paris,  gives  us  now 
(Monatshft.  f.  prakt.  Deimat.,  188P,  No.  7,  p.  293)  a  study  of  that  dis- 
ease we  have  been  quite  content  to  name  "  pityriasis  rubra,"  and  shows 
us  that  we  are  quite  mistaken  in  thinking  that  we  knew  such  an  entity, 
and  that,  instead  of  there  being  one  pityriasis  rubra,  there  are  three 
distinct  diseases,  viz.:  1.  Pityriasis  rubra  pilaris,  a  disease  that  "the 
Americans  call  lichen  ruber."  2.  Pernicious  lymphoderm  of  Kaposi, 
probably  including  some  general  eczematous  varieties  of  mycosis  fun- 
goide.  3.  A  general  exanthem  attended  by  redness  and  scaling  due  to 
artificial  causes,  mostly  from  medicaments;  a  very  large  group.  Be- 
sides these  three  we  have  two  other  groups,  viz. :  4.  That  acute  gen- 
eral eruption  coming  in  the  course  of  eczema,  psoriasis,  and  lichen 
planus.  These  are  distinguished  by  occurring  in  the  course  of  other 
diseases,  by  having  a  short  irregular  course,  and  by  being,  usually,  not 
universal.  6.  "  Herp6tides  exfoliatives  "  of  Bazin.  This,  like  the  pre- 
ceding group,  comes  on  after  some  other  eruption,  but  differs  from  it 
in  being  chronic  in  its  course,  universal  in  distribution,  and  ultimately 
profoundly  affecting  the  patient's  general  health  and  carrying  him  off 
by  general  marasmus  and  chronic  diarrha^a.  All  other  varieties  of  ex- 
anthem attended  by  redness  and  scaling  we  may  regard  as  pityriasis 
rubra  ;  but  even  then  we  can  make  out  five  forms  of  pityriasis  rubra — 
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namely :  1 .  Erythema  scarlatiniforme  desquamativum,  or  the  benign, 
acute,  scaling  dermatitis,  which  begins  suddenly  with  fever  and  the  out- 
break of  an  intense  red  upon  the  general  integument  which  lasts  from 
two  to  BIX  weeks  and  ends  by  abundant,  dry,  lamellar  desquamation, 
which  commences  before  the  redness  fades.  The  hairs  and  nails  may 
fall,  but  usually  they  remain  intact.  It  is  prone  to  relapses.  Most  of 
the  cases  described  by  this  name  are  drug  eruptions.  2.  A  peculiar 
general  scaling  dermatitis,  or  the  subacute  form,  which  runs  a  regular 
course  with  fever  in  its  early  stages,  beginning  suddenly  or  gradually 
spreading  from  one  or  more  red  and  itchy  macules,  so  as  to  involve  the 
whole  body  in  from  two  to  ten  days.  At  its  height  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  the  integument  is  intensely  red,  slightly  thickened,  and 
looks  as  if  stretched.  A  few  days  after  the  redi\ess,  scaling  begins  in 
the  form  of  dry  mother-of-pearl  lamellae  of  varying  size,  which  in  some 
places  give  the  appearance  of  a  shingled  roof.  This  is  attended  by  fall 
of  the  hair,  and  often  of  the  nails,  which  are  always  altered  and  fur- 
rowed. Moisture  may  be  present  in  the  joint  folds ;  bulla?,  pustules, 
furuncles,  seborrhoja,  lichen  pilaris  may  complicate  matters.  Itching, 
burning,  and  heat  are  complained  of  while  the  skin  is  covered,  and 
cold  when  uncovered.  Conjunctivitis,  coryza,  stomatitis,  and  glossitis 
mark  the  involvement  of  the  mucous  membranes.  Its  course  is  fiom 
three  to  twelve  months  or  more,  and  it  may  end  fatally.  .S.  The 
chronic  form  of  the  genei  al  scaling  dermatitis,  which  begins  as  a  slowly 
spreading  eczema  and  develops  with  great  deliberation  into  an  intense 
general  redness  and  infiltration  of  the  skin,  and  continuing,  becomes 
scaly  and  is  accompanied  by  apyre.\ia  or  slight  fever,  and  causes  fall  of 
the  hair,  disease  and  fall  of  the  nails,  swelling  of  the  glands,  abscesses, 
blindness,  and  deafness.  At  last  there  is  a  period  of  recovery,  wlien 
the  redness  fades,  leaving  brown  pigmentation.  4.  Pityriasis  rubra 
chronica  of  Hebra.     .5.  A  subac\ite  or  benign  form  of  pityriasis  rubra. 

The  Treatment  of  Eczema  in  Children. — This  ever-interesting  sub- 
ject is  once  more  discussed  by  Saalfeld,  of  Berlin  (Arehiv  f.  Kinder- 
heil.,  1889,  xi,  117).  Eczema  intertrigo  about  the  genital  and  anal 
region  is  especially  frequent  in  fat  children,  and  is  usually  associated 
with  digestive  disturbances  demanding  the  regulation  of  the  diet  before 
anything  else.  Locally  the  most  grateful  and  healing  application  is 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  boric  acid  and 
lead-water  applied  on  pieces  of  muslin  or  linen,  and  changed  every  time 
the  diapers  are  changed.  The  acute  inflammation  usually  ceases  at  the 
end  of  the  second  day,  when  a  tive-per-cent.  ointment  of  boric  acid  in 
vaseline  should  be  substituted  for  the  lotion,  painted  on  with  a  brush 
and  then  covered  with  the  ointment  spread  on  a  cloth.  If  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  moisture  present,  the  parts  should  be  powdered  with  tale 
or  eciual  parts  of  talc  and  zinc  oxide,  and  covered  with  cotton  powdered 
full  of  the  powder.  The  diapers  should  be  changed  frequently,  and  the 
old  powder,  if  wet  and  caked,  removed  before  new  powder  is  applied. 
In  fat  children  with  eczema  of  the  head  the  supply  of  fat  in  the  food 
must  be  lessened,  the  frequency  of  nursing  being  reduced.  If  constipa- 
tion is  present,  small  doses  of  calomel  may  be  given,  or  resort  had  to  the 
soap  suppository.  Locally  all  crusts  are  to  be  removed  by  soaking  in 
oil,  this  being  frequently  renewed  to  prevent  its  becoming  rancid,  and 
removed  with  soap  and  water.  If  much  exudation  is  present,  Lassar's 
paste,  with  boric  acid  five  per  cent.,  or  the  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  oint- 
ment may  be  used.  If  there  is  not  much  exudation,  a  simple  five-to-ten- 
per-cent.  boric-acid  ointment  will  do  well.  If  the  squamous  stage  pre. 
sents,  then  an  ointment  of  fifteen  grains  of  white  precipitate,  sixty-five 
grains  of  balsam  of  Peru,  and  an  ounce  of  zinc-oxide  ointment  will  soon 
complete  the  cure.  The  skull-cap  of  linen  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  this 
treatment.  It  is  well  to  bind  up  the  hands  to  prevent  scratching.  In 
general  eczemas  of  strumous  children  either  phosphorus  in  cod-liver 
oil  or  arsenic  nmst  be  administered.  In  all  cases  of  general  eczema 
the  body  must  be  smeared  with  vaseline,  powdered  thickly,  and  covered 
with  a  fine  linen  shirt.  The  procedure  is  to  be  repeated  four  or  five 
times  daily.  I'piin  the  limbs  a  bandage  may  be  substituted  for  the 
shirt.      Water  tnusl  be  lsc|il  away  from  all  eczenuitous  skins. 

The  Eczema  Seborrhoicum  of  Unna. — A  careful  study  of  this  disease 
has  been  made  by  (iamberini  ((iiorn.  ital.  del.  mal.  ven.  e  del.  pelle, 
1889,  xxiv,  182).  After  reading  Unna's  description  of  the  disease  and 
its  pathology  he  doubts  if  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  disease. 
To  decide  the  question,  he  appeals  to  the  great  authorities  who  have 


written  upon  the  pathology  of  eczema  and  the  functions  of  the  cutane- 
ous glands  to  ascertain  what  part  a'nd  how  great  a  part  the  sebaceous 
and  sudoriparous  glands  may  play  in  eczema.  Hebra  makes  no  men- 
tion of  these  glands  being  affected  in  eczema,  (j.  Simon  speaks  only 
of  an  aqueous  inflammatory  extravasation,  and  adds  that  vesicles  form 
about  the  mouths  of  the  hair  follicles,  but  not  constantly.  T.  Fox  de- 
scribes the  cutaneous  capillaries  as'  being  in  a  condition  of  congestion, 
and  the  various  layers  of  the  skin  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  but  says 
nothing  about  the  glandular  apparatus.  Kaposi  says  that  eczema  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  skin  with  serous  exudation.  Cazenave  maintains 
that  eczema  begins  as  an  inflammation  of  the  sweat  glands  and  that 
the  vesicles  are  developed  from  these  on  account  of  a  stopping  up  of 
their  ducts  and  a  swelling  of  them  in  consequence.  This  is  the  patholo- 
gy of  Bazin,  but  it  is  denied  by  Biett,  Vulpian,  Leloir,  Renaut,  Ranvier, 
and  others.  Hardy  likewise  disagrees  with  Bazin,  and  teaches  that  the 
mucous  layer  of  the  epidermis  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease.  Unna, 
as  set  forth  by  his  student,  Tommasoli,  teaches  that  eczema  seborrhoi- 
cum consists  in  a  more  or  less  pronounced  and  circumscribed  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  and  an  anatomical  and  functional  alteration  of  the 
sweat  glands  and  their  ducts  ;  he  also  says  that  to  these  glands  is  in- 
trusted the  production  of  fat,  from  which,  in  the  evolution  of  eczema, 
proceeds  the  hypersecretion  of  fat  wliich  penetrates  the  whole  skin  and 
epidermis,  injects  the  lymph  channels,  and  produces  the  fatty  crusts. 
He  further  says  that  the  sebaceous  glands  are  stopped  up  by  a  corneous 
mass  proceeding  from  the  cutaneous  inflammation  and  pushing  down 
into  their  ducts  ;  that  these  glands  show  no  sign  either  of  hypersecre- 
tion or  hypertrophy,  and  therefore  that  the  eczeraatous  affection  can 
not  originate  in  them.  It  is  noticeable  that  no  one  of  these  writers  de- 
scribes any  disease  of  the  sudoriparous  and  sebaceous  glands  themselves, 
and  it  would  seem  proper  to  conclude  that  neither  of  them  has  any 
primary  influence  in  producing  the  disease,  and  that  they  are  affected 
secondarily,  if  at  all.  Many  experiments  and  investigations  on  the  part 
of  Gamberini  as  to  the  sweat  glands  secreting  fat  have  proved  negative. 
The  locality  assigned  to  eczema  seborrhoicum  does  not  change  its  ee- 
zematous  nature,  because  upon  all  the  body  surface  we  have  both  seba- 
ceous and  sweat  glands  excepting  on  the  hands.  In  the  description  of 
the  disease  there  are  no  diagnostic  signs  to  exclude  it  from  eczema  in 
general ;  those  that  are  given  are  ([uite  common  in  chronic  eczema, 
especially  in  those  of  strumous  habit.  The  treatment  advocated  by 
Unna  does  not  prove  his  thesis.  The  character  of  the  crusts  formed 
corresponds  quite  closely  to  those  of  impetiginous  eczema,  while  one 
would  think  that  they  should  be  composed  of  a  large  amount  of  seba- 
ceous matter.  Instead  of  calling  the  disease  a  seborrlueal  eczema,  it 
might  better  be  called,  if  named  it  must  be,  an  eczematous  seborrhoea, 
as  the  eczema  is  always  secondary  to  the  seborrhoea. 

Aime  Frontalis. — Pick  reports  (Arehiv  f.  Derm.  u.  Syph.,  1889,  xxi, 
561)  two  cases  of  acne  of  peculiar  nature.  The  first  corresponds  to 
the  acne  varioliformis  of  Hebra,  and  the  second  to  the  acne  necrotica 
of  Boeck.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  two  forms  of  acne  frontalis 
are  forms  of  the  same  disease  or  distinct  diseases.  The  characteris- 
tics of  o<7iC  I'arioli/ormv!  are  the  following:  It  affects  the  forehead, 
especially  along  the  margin  of  the  hair,  but  may  affect  the  hairy  scalp, 
in  the  foiin  of  a  more  or  less  copious  eruption  of  pin-head  to  lentil- 
sized,  reddish-brown  papules,  which  bear  upon  the  central  points  a  dry, 
brown  crust.  The  crust  adheres  closely,  and  seems  sunk  into  the 
papule  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  If  the  crust  is  removed,  it  will  re- 
veal a  loss  of  substance,  with  the  edges  of  the  top  of  the  papule  over- 
hanging. Some  papules  have  an  inflammatory  halo.  Here  and  there 
will  be  found  brownish-red  cicatrices.  The  lesions  are  not  in  relation 
to  the  hair  follicles,  nor  are  comedones  found.  The  lesions  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  variola.  The  crust  adhares  for  a  long 
time,  and  when  it  falls  it  leaves  a  cicatrix.  Ante  txcrotica  affects  the 
whole  face,  excepting  the  forehead,  lips,  and  lids,  and  occurs  in  the 
form  of  closely-grouped  papules  of  the  diameter  at  the  base  of  four  to 
five  millimetres,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  furrows,  are 
glos.xy,  and  of  pale-red  or  yellow  color.  In  the  depths  of  the  groups 
violet  points  and  stripes  are  seen.  After  a  time  the  papules  bear  upon 
their  summits  dry,  brownish-red  crusts,  covering  a  faint  loss  of  sub- 
stance. By  the  coalition  of  many  papules,  large  crusts  are  formed 
upon  a  reddened,  infiltrated,  and  eroded  corium.     A  study  of  these 
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symptoms  indicates  that  acne  varioliformis  and  acne  necrotica  run  quite 
different  courses. 

The  Follicular  and  Ciroumfollicular  Dermatitis  of  Spinners  and  Ta- 
cheurs. — This  species  of  professional  dermatis  is  described  by  Leloir  (An- 
nal.  de  derm,  et  de  syph.,  1889,  x,  672),  who  says  that  it  is  not  the  eczema 
of  the  workers  in  flax  that  he  described  in  1885.  The  affection  is  seated 
upon  the  legs,  is  symmetrical,  and  occurs  particularly  upon  the  anterior 
middle  region  of  the  thighs.  This  is  the  region  which  is  brought  most 
in  contact  with  the  trousers  wet  with  the  irritant.  The  calf  is  next  most 
often  invaded.  In  very  bad  cases  the  posterior  part  of  the  thighs  may 
be  attacked.  More  rarely  the  upper  extremities  are  likewise  affected — 
such  as  the  posterior  lateral  region  of  the  forearm  and  at  times  the 
elbows  and  the  lower  half  of  the  posterior  region  of  the  arm.  That 
the  arms  escape  so  generally  is  due  to  the  workmen  working  with  their 
sleeves  rolled  up,  and  more  often  washing  their  arms  than  their  legs. 
The  eruption  is  a  disseminated  inflammation  of  the  hair  follicles.  At 
first  the  follicles  are  more  prominent  than  usual,  looking  like  "  goose- 
flesh."  Each  is  pierced  by  a  hair,  or  has  a  black  point,  which  is  the 
plugging  up  of  the  follicle  by  the  mixture  of  oil.  Soon  the  follicles 
become  inflamed  and  form  pin-head-sized  papules,  violaceous  or  brown- 
ish-red in  color,  conical  in  shape,  with  the  black  plug  in  the  center. 
Often  there  will  be  a  minute  greenish  collarette  about  the  point,  show- 
ing a  process  of  suppuration  which  sometimes  will  at  last  throw  out 
the  point.  The  papules  last  several  days,  dry  up,  and  leave  a  scale  or 
crust  about  the  orifice  of  the  follicle.  Sometimes  excoriations  from 
scratching  will  be  observed.  Sometimes  the  lesions  may  become  fu- 
runcular  and  sometimes  ecthymatous.  Pruritus  is  constant  and  often 
intense,  and,  if  the  patient  scratches  freely,  eczema  may  complicate 
matters.  About  five  out  of  every  ten  workmen  have  the  disease. 
Those  who  naturally  have  the  roughest  skin  have  the  disease  worst. 
The  eruption  is  very  rare  in  those  works  where  the  men  wear  special 
clothes  for  working  and  wash  themselves  frequently.  It  usually  disap- 
pears when  the  workman  stops  his  work  for  a  few  days.  The  cause 
of  the  whole  trouble  is  the  oil  ysed  in  the  work — that  is,  petroleum, 
naphtha  from  Russia,  and  mineral  oils,  such  as  the  "  boghead  "  of  Scot- 
land and  the  schist  of  France.     The  treatment  is  prophylactic. 

The  .Etiology  and  Treatment  of  Sycosis. — Rosenthal, 'of  Berlin 
(Deutsche  med.  Woch.,  1889,  xv,  4.t9),  says  that  many  of  its  sup- 
posed causes  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  Catarrhal  conditions  of 
the  nose,  whether  in  strumous  subjects  or  not,  are  very  often  ex- 
citing causes  of  the  disease.  In  many  cases  no  plausible  explanation 
for  the  appearance  of  the  disease  can  be  found.  This  gives  occasion 
for  a  number  of  theories — such  as  the  hair  being  too  large  for  the  fol- 
licle, an  error  in  the  process  of  hair-fall  and  regeneration,  and  the  en- 
trance of  staphylococci  into  the  follicles — neither  of  which  is  eonsid- 
eied  as  proved.  In  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  shaving  and  epilation 
are  advised,  while  the  use  of  the  sharp  spoon  is  advised  against.  After 
the  daily  shaving  and  once  or  twice  besides,  the  patient  should  rub 
into  the  skin  an  ointment  of  tannic  acid,  fifteen  grains;  sulphur,  thirty 
grains  ;  and  vaseline,  five  drachms.  At  night  he  is  to  bmd  upon  his 
face  either  a  salicylic-acid  paste,  or  Hebra's  or  Wilson's  ointment.  Or, 
instead  of  using  two  preparations,  the  following  may  be  used  :  Tannic 
acid,  seventy-five  grains;  sulphur,  two  drachms  and  a  half;  oxide  of 
zinc  and  starch,  of  each  one  drachm  and  a  half  ;  vaseline,  one  ounce 
and  a  half. 

Zoster  Epidemics  and  the  S.t\o\agy  of  Zoster. — That  epidemics  of 
zoster  do  occur  Kaposi  is  willing  to  believe  (Wien.  med.  Woch., 
1889,  No.  25).  He  thinks  that  zo.ster,  erysipelas,  and  pneumonia  are 
all  children  of  the  same  "  genius  epidemicus."  Epidemics  of  zoster  oc- 
cur in  Vienna  in  the  spring  and  fall  and  with  considerable  regularity, 
while  at  other  times  sporadic  cases  of  the  disease  occur.  Because  mi- 
cro-organisms have  been  found  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  pneu- 
monia and  erysipelas,  Kaposi  assumes  a  micro-organism  in  zoster,  and 
believes  it  to  be  infectious  because  it  occurs,  like  other  infectious  dis- 
eases, but  once  in  a  lifetime.  He  affirms  that  in  some  epidemics  of 
zoster  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  far  more  severe  than  in 
others.  He  can  offer  no  explanation  for  the  unilateral  appearance  of  the 
disease — something  that  we  would  not  expect  in  an  infectious  disease. 

Zoster  Gangraenosus  and  Zoster  Hystericus  are  two  new  terms  intro- 
duced by  Kaposi  (Archiv  fiir  Derm.  u.  Syph.,  1889,  xxi,  661).     Four 


cases  of  atypical  zoster  are  reported.  They  were  all  marked  by  ulcera- 
tion and  were  followed  by  keloidal  cicatrices.  The  loss  of  substance 
was  similar  to  that  which  results  when  caustic  potash  or  nitric  acid  at- 
tacks the  skin.  But  in  zoster  the  change  begins  in  the  papillary  layer 
of  the  skin  and  in  the  corium  before  the  epidermis  is  affected.  It  is 
not  the  same  process  as  has  been  before  described  as  spontaneous  gan- 
grene of  the  skin,  as  there  the  process  is  superficial  and  is  marked  by 
relapses  continuing  over  a  great  length  of  time.  Here  we  have  also  a 
characteristic  grouped  efflorescence  and  a  self-limited  course,  so  that  in 
from  four  to  eight  days  the  eruption  is  at  an  end,  and  only  the  effort  at 
repair  remains.  The  only  objections  to  calling  the  disease  zoster  are  that 
it  is  liable  to  relapse,  it  does  not  correspond  in  location  to  the  coarse  of 
any  spinal  nerve,  nor  to  that  of  the  trigeminus,  and  it  is  bilateral.  Still, 
relapses  do  occur,  though  rarely,  in  zoster,  and  zoster  does  occur  bilat- 
erally. It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  not  only  were  the  spinal  gan- 
glia diseased,  but  also  the  vaso-motor  centers  of  the  spine,  and  proba- 
bly of  the  brain.     Hence  the  name  "  hystericus." 

Pseudo-leucaemia  Cutis  is  a  very  uncommon  disease,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
does  well  in  giving  us  (Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1889,  No.  46,  p.  946)  an 
account  of  a  case.  It  affected  an  artisan  who  had  previously  been  in 
good  health,  and  began  as  a  number  of  small  tumors,  glandular  swell- 
ings in  the  neck,  shortly  after  which  the  patient  began  to  suffer  greatly 
from  pruritus.  Then  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  inguinal  region  and 
axilla?  became  greatly  enlarged.  Scattered  over  the  body  was  an  eruption 
of  hemp;seed-sized  papules  which  were  easier  felt  than  seen  ;  they  were 
disseminated,  pale  red,  and  covered  with  unaltered  epidermis.  They 
spared  no  parts.  Wheals  were  also  present  and  changed  into  papules. 
The  skin  between  the  papules  was  dark-colored,  thickened,  and  dry. 
Here  and  there  were  pea-sized  papules.  The  disease  showed  a  chronic 
course  marked  by  relapses. 

Multiple  Cavernous  Angeiomata. — A  case  of  this  rare  disorder  is 
studied  by  Hildcbrand,  of  liottingen  (Deutsch.  Zeitschrift  f.  Chirurg., 
1889,  XXX,  91).  The  patient  was  twenty-one  years  old,  a  woman.  The 
disease  was  first  noticed  when  she  was  three  years  old  as  a  blue  tumor 
on  the  ball  of  the  left  thumb.  It  gradually  enlarged,  and  new  tumors 
developed  on  the  forearm,  arm,  shoulder,  and  neck.  The  whole  thumb 
was  finally  involved  in  a  hard,  firm,  blue  and  gray  tumor,  which  became 
smaller  when  the  limb  was  raised.  The  tumors  were  all  extirpated,  and 
healed  nicely.  The  thumb  had  to  be  exarticulated.  It  was  found  that 
the  tumors  had  all  developed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  only  that 
of  the  thumb  had  pushed  into  the  muscles  and  into  the  skin.  The  rest 
had  well-marked  though  thin  connective-tissue  capsules,  from  which 
processes  went  off  into  the  tumors  forming  their  mesh-work,  which  va- 
ried in  amount  in  different  tumors.  The  septa  were  furnished  with 
blood-vessels.  The  meshes  contained  blood  ;  some  had  phleboliths. 
No  direct  relation  was  found  between  the  tumors  and  larger  blood-ves- 
sels, but  quite  a  large  number  of  small  arteries  entered  them.  They 
were  all  on  the  flexor  side  of  the  arm,  and  three  were  found  in  relation 
with  large  subcutaneous  veins.  The  vein  was  alongside  of  the  angeioma 
and  gave  off  to  it  a  small  branch.  Opposite  to  its  point  of  entrance 
there  was  a  vessel  of  the  same  size  emerging  from  the  tumor,  which  was 
an  artery,  so  that  the  angeioma  lay  between  an  artery  and  a  vein,  being 
supplied  with  blood  by  the  former.  As  the  artery  approached  the  tumor 
it  widened  out,  and  its  outer  wall  became  the  capsule  of  the  tumor  and 
its  inner  wall  the  partition  walls  of  the  tumor. 

The  .Etiology  of  Purpura  Haemorrhagica. — l.etzerich  has  published 
a  brochure  (Leipzig,  1889)  upon  this  subject  which  is  noticed  in  the 
Monatshft.  f.  prakt.  Dermat.,  1889,  No.  7,  p.  312.  He  asserts  that  the 
disease  is  contagious  and  that  it  is  due  to  a  special  form  of  bacillus, 
which  he  dubs  "  bacillus  purpuras  hiemorrhagicic  Letzerich,"  and  de- 
scribes as  having  sharp  angles  and  edges  and  as  growing  in  the  blood 
like  the  "  Milzbrand  bacillus."  They  are  easily  cultivable  from  the 
blood  of  the  petechiiE,  and  pure  cultures  injected  into  rabbits  give  rise 
to  haimorrhages  spontaneously  and  upon  slight  trauma.  A  hyaline 
thrombus  full  of  bacilli  and  spores  was  always  found  at  the  site  of  the 
bleeding,  in  the  center  of  which  and  around  it  were  red  and  white  blood 
globules. 

A  Case  of  Xanthoma  Multiplex  complicated  with  Disease  of  the 
Liver  is  reported  by  Dr.  Polyak  (Wien.  med.  Presse,  1889,  No.  30). 
The  xanthomata  appeared  about  eight  months  after  the  beginning  of 
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the  "  hepatitis  interstitialis  hvpertrophira."  It  did  not  appear  upon 
the  eyelids,  but  began  upon  the  nerli.  It  assumed  both  the  flat  and 
raised  forms. 

TheHlstology  of  Lupns  Erythematosus. — A  voice  from  Schweninger's 
clinic  in  Berlin,  that  of  Dr.  Miethke,  proclaims  (Monatshft.  f.  p.  Der- 
mat.,  1889,  ix,  .S4S)  that  lupus  erythematosus  begins  in  the  connective 
tissue  as  a  circumvascular  infiltration  in  the  papilUe,  spreads  into  the 
cerium,  and  attacks  especially  the  neighborhood  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 
Degeneration  and  disintegration  follow  rapidly  upon  infiltration,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  early  production  of  cicatrices.  While  the  infil- 
tration is  taking  place  in  the  coriuni,  hyperplasia  of  all  the  layers  of 
tlie  epidermis  occurs,  and  an  aberration  in  the  process  of  cornification. 
No  micro-orgiinisnis  are  found. 

Leprosy  in  Kashmir  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr. 
Neve  (Lancet,  1889,  ii,  900  H  ««y.),  who  studies  the  disease  chiefly  on 
its  (Etiological  side.  He  finds  a  preponderance  of  males,  only  sixteen 
per  cent,  being  females.  The  lai'ge.st  number  of  cases  belong  to  the 
herdsmen  of  the  country.  It  is  very  rare  that  more  tlian  one  member 
of  a  household  is  affected,  and  the  children  often  escape.  There  wei'e 
no  cases  of  leprous  fishermen  on  his  list,  whicli  looks  bad  for  the  fifh 
theory  of  the  disease.  Contagion  can  not  be  demonstrated  easily,  yet 
the  cases  do  occur  in  groups.  No  instance  of  transmission  by  inocula- 
tion can  be  found.  It  is  possible  that  the  food  or  drinkingrwater  may 
become  contaminated  with  the  "  bacillus  lepric,"  and  thus  cause  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

Pityriasis  Rosea. — This  infreipient  disease  has  been  newly  studied 
by  Barduzzi  (Giorn.  ital.  del.  mal.  ven.  e.  del.  pelle,  1889.  fasc.  i,  p. 
27),  who  proposes  the  name  of  roseola  pityriaca  for  it.  He  has  ob- 
served that  the  prodromal  febrile  symptoms  were  seldom  absent,  and 
that  during  the  same  period  the  patient  felt  ill,  had  no  appetite,  and 
suffered  with  intense  headache.  Itching,  or  a  feeling  of  heat,  burning, 
or  pricking  is  generally  experienced  intermittently  and  localized  spe- 
cially at  the  points  of  contact  of  two  folds  of  skin.  The  patches  en- 
large rather  rapidly.  The  eruption  proceeds  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  downward.  The  primary  lesion  is  a  miliary  or  small  papule 
surrounded  by  an  erythematous  zone.  This  enlarges  and  becomes  cir- 
cular or  elliptical  and  attains  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  (five-franc 
piece).  The  center  of  the  patch  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  red  and  some- 
what shiny,  and  its  periphery  is  of  a  deeper  color  than  the  center. 
Furfuraceous  desquamation  commences  at  the  center  of  the  patch  and 
stops  at  the  periphery,  which  for  a  long  time  presents  a  fringe  of  frayed 
epidermis.  The  confluence  of  two  or  more  patches  will  form  figures  of 
all  sorts  of  shapes — discs,  circles,  semicircles,  and  the  like.  Recovery 
begins  at  the  center  of  the  patch  by  the  scaling  coming  to  an  end  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  yellow  color  to  be  replaced  by  the  normal 
color  of  the  skin.  The  rosy  hue  of  the  halo  is  preserved  for  a  time,  as 
well  as  the  desquamation  of  the  periphery  of  the  patch.  Gradually 
these  two  disappear,  and  there  is  left  the  very  slightest  amount  of 
pityriasis.  The  tactile  sense  seems  to  be  somewhat  lessened  in  the 
center  of  the  patches.  The  disease  tends  to  complete  recovery  in  a 
defiiiite  period  of  between  three  and  four  weeks,  just  like  the  exan- 
thematous  fevers.  It  is  diagnosticated  from  the  macular  syphilide  by  a 
complete  absence  of  all  other  signs  of  syphilis,  and  from  ringworm, 
favus,  and  chromophytosis  by  the  absence  of  the  fungus  proper  to  each 
of  those  diseases.  The  disease  is  proliably  parasitic.  No  active  treat- 
ment is  needed.  Starch  baths,  plain  diet,  alkaline  diuretics,  and  a  saline 
cuthartic,  if  nece.-sary,  is  aliout  all  that  can  be  done. 

The  Treatment  of  Tinea  Tonsvirans.— Dr.  Purdon,  of  Belfast,  recom- 
mends (Dublin  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,  1889,  ccxiv,  299)  in  ringworm 
of  the  scalp  an  ethereal  tincture  of  crotonseeds  containing  salicylic 
acid  (strength  not  given).  His  theory  of  its  beneficent  action  is  that 
the  cioton  tincture  acts  the  jiart  of  an  irritant,  the  ether  dissohes  the 
fat  and  promotes  absorption,  the  salicylic  acid  kills  the  fungus,  and  the 
gum  mastic  contained  in  the  tincture  creates  a  varnish-like  film  that 
excludes  the  air  from  the  diseased  patch,  thus  preventing  suppuration 
and  lessening  the  risk  of  oI)litcration  of  the  hair  follicles.  (How  beau, 
tiful !) 

A  Bare  Form  of  Trichophytosis.— During  an  epidemic  of  ringworm 
in  Genoa,  Dr.  Mazza  has  observed  five  cases  of  disseminated  area-like 
ringworm,  and  now  (Giorn.  ital.  del.  mal.  ven.  e  del.  pelle,  1889,  xxiv, 


p.  188)  reports  upon  them.  The  areas  were  disseminated  without  any 
particular  arrangement  over  the  head.  They  were  round  in  form  and 
of  a  color  darker  than  the  normal  skin — a  color  that  could  be  made  to 
partially  disappear  under  pressure.  They  were  partially  denuded  of 
hair,  and  showed  a  number  of  "stumps"  loaded  with  spores.  Each 
area  was  small — none  much  larger  than  a  five-cent  piece.  Occasionally 
two  areas  ran  together  and  formed  one  large  one.  Reynold's  cata- 
phoric treatment  by  electricity  was  employed.  After  these  sittings  the 
areas  treated  became  red,  turgid,  and  painful,  and  covered  with  pust- 
ules, BO  that  the  treatment  had  to  be  interrupted.  The  areas  were 
then  treated  anliphlogistically,  disinfection  and  protection  being  com- 
bined.    Many  of  the  spots  promptly  returned  to  their  normal  condition. 

Favus. — Dr.  Fabry  gives  us  (.\rchiv  f.  Derm.  u.  Syph.,  1889,  xxi, 
431)  a  study  of  favus  from  its  clinical  and  etiological  side.  For  the 
study  of  the  fungus  in  its  early  stage  of  growth  the  Weigert  method 
of  staining  is  recommended.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  fungus  it  was 
found  best  to  transfer  to  the  culture  medium  very  young  scutula,  just 
as  they  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye  or  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope. After  careful  preliminary  disinfection  by  means  of  soap  and 
water  and  bichloride  solution,  the  scutulum  is  loosened  up  and  removed 
by  means  of  a  red-hot  platinum  needle.  For  culture  media  the  best 
were  foufid  to  be  solidified  and  sterilized  blood  serum  and  hydrocele 
fluid.  In  a  pure  culture  of  the  fungus,  taken  from  a  case  of  favus  of 
the  cheek,  the  fungus  was  found  to  correspond  to  that  denominated  by 
Quincke  the  7-fungus,  even  though  the  same  author  states  that  that 
form  of  fungus  is  never  found  in  favus  herpeticus,  and  never  causes  it. 
Inoculation  of  the  pure  culture  upon  our  author's  arm  produced  favus, 
which  was  preceded  for  some  days  by  herpetic  vesicles,  indistinguisha- 
ble from  those  of  trichophj'tosis.  The  o-fungus  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.     It  is  proliable  that  the  Y-fuugus  is  the  coniuKui  cause  of  favus. 

General  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Syphilis. — Fournier  again 
advises  (Gaz.  des  hop.,  1889,  No.  103)  withholding  mercury  until  we  are 
sure  that  the  chancre  is  a  true  initial  lesiou.  Once  begun,  the  mercu- 
rial treatment  is  to  be  kept  up  continuously  for  a  number  of  years,  with 
occasional  interruptions  of  one  to  two  months.  This  latter  method 
will  prevent  tertiary  accidents  in  from  ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  cases.  The  proper  length  of  time  during  which  mercury  is  to  be 
taken  varies  with  the  cases.  Some  patients  never  get  well,  are  subject  to 
constant  relapses,  and  need  to  be  treated  all  their  lives.  In  most  cases 
two  years  at  IraM  must  be  devoted  to  the  administration  of  mercury : 
better,  three  or  four  years.  After  leaving  off  mercury,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium should  be  administered,  with  alternating  intervals  of  complete 
absence  of  medication.  During  the  first  year  of  iodide  administration 
four  courses  are  to  be  taken,  during  the  second  and  third  year  three. 
His  usual  method  of  treatment  is  the  following :  On  the  appearance  of 
secondary  symjitoms  he  prescribes  five  to  ten  centigrammes  of  the  prot- 
iodide  of  mercury  a  day  during  six  to  eight  or  nine  weeks.  Then  a 
pause  of  six  weeks  is  made,  and  another  six-weeks  course  is  taken. 
During  the  first  year  four  courses  are  gone  through  with,  during  the 
second  three,  and  during  the  third  two,  after  which  the  potassium 
iodide  is  given,  forty-five  grains  a  day  for  six  weeks,  and  then  pauses  as 
already  indicated.  In  the  meanwhile  general  hygiene  and  tonic  treat- 
ment is  not  neglected. 

The  Treatment  of  Syphilis  by  Hypodermic  Injections  of  Thymol-mer- 
oury. — Wellander,  of  Slmkhohn,  commemls  (.\riliiv  f.  Derm.  u.  Svph., 
1889,  xxi,  4.'J,'i)  for  the  treatment  of  syphilis  by  hypodermic  injections 
an  acetate  of  thymol-mercury  (essigsaures  Thymolquecksilber).  He  ha.* 
found  it  preferable  to  the  salicylate  of  mercury  or  calomel.  Injections 
of  it  are  much  less  painf\il  than  those  of  calomel,  and  less  frequently 
cause  abscesses.  More  mercury  can  be  introduced  by  it  in  a  given 
time  and  without  disagiecabic  effects  than  by  using  the  sublimate.  By 
using  it,  the  daily  visits  of  patients  is  avoided.  He  made  the  injections 
in  different  parts  of  the  buttocks. 

"  Wasting  Secondary  Syphilide,"  with  the  subtitle  of  "  Abdominal 
Streaks,"  is  the  theme  of  Dr.  ("oulhon  in  the  Gaz.  des  hopitaux,  1889, 
No.  ns.  The  disease  consists  in  the  appearance  of  small  linear,  viola- 
ceous patches  in  certain  locations,  which,  after  a  certain  time,  disappear 
and  leave  behind  while  marks  similar  in  all  points  to  the  linefc  albicantes 
of  pregnant  women.  They  are  also  produced  by  the  tearing  apart  of 
the  elastic  fibers  of  the  skin,  with  thinning  of  the  skin,  but  without 
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atrophy.  In  this  they  differ  from  the  usual  syphilides,  which  leave 
atrophic  spots.  They  differ  further  from  the  linea;  albicantes  of  preg- 
nancy in  being  symmetrical  and  in  beginning  as  violaceous  spots.  These 
should  not  be  re";arded  as  syphiloderms  proper,  but  as  due  to  a  pro- 
found disturbance  of  the  general  nutrition  dependent  upon  the  syphi- 
litic infection  and  showing  itself  specially  in  the  skin. 


tscf  U  anD. 


Circular  of  Information  for  Medical  Men  who  may  be  desirous  of 
entering  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Department. — The  Surgeon- 
General  has  issued  the  following  circular  : 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  consists  of  one  surgeon-gen- 
eral with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  one  assistant  surgeon-general, 
one  chief  medical  purveyor,  and  four  surgeons  with  the  rank  of  colonel ; 
two  assistant  medical  purveyors  and  eight  surgeons  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel;  fifty  surgeons  with  the  rank  of  major ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  assistant  surgeons  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant 
of  cavalry  for  the  first  five  years  of  service,  and  of  captain  of  cavalry 
subsequently  until  their  promotion  by  seniority  to  a  majority. 

With  the  rank  stated  in  each  case  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  the 
rank  ai"e  associated.  The  salary  of  each  grade  is  a  fixed  annual  sum 
payable  monthly ;  but  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  five  years  of  service 
the  annual  sum  representing  the  pay  of  the  grade  is  increased  by  ten 
per  cent,  until  forty  per  cent,  is  added.  After  twenty  years  of  service 
the  forty  per  cent,  additional  continues  to  be  drawn,  but  the  further  in- 
crease of  the  pay  by  ten  per  cent,  additions  ceases—  i.  e.,  an  officer, 
although  he  may  have  served  twenty-five  or  thirty  or  more  years,  can, 
under  existing  laws,  have  no  more  than  forty  per  cent,  added  to  his  pay 
proper  by  way  of  increase  for  length  of  service.  The  pay  of  a  first 
lieutenant  of  cavalry,  or  of  a  medical  officer  during  the  first  five  years 
of  his  service,  is  $1,600  per  year,  or  .$133.33  per  month.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  his  five  years  of  service  he  becomes,  by  virtue  of  that  fact,  a 
captain,  and  his  pay  is  that  of  a  captain  of  cavalry,  $2,000  per  year,  in- 
creased by  ten  per  cent,  for  his  years  of  service — viz.,  $2,200  annually, 
or  $183.33  monthly.  At  the  end  of  his  tenth  year  of  service  this  rate 
of  pay  is  increased  by  the  service-addition  to  $2,400  annually,  or  $200 
per  month ;  and  after  five  years  more  the  service-addition  makes  his 
pay  $2,600  annually,  or  $216.67  per  month.  If  he  continue  in  the 
rank  of  captain,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  of  service  his  monthly  pay 
becomes  $233.33 ;  but  about  this  time  promotion  to  a  majority  is  usu- 
ally obtained,  and  a  major's  annual  pay  of  $2,500,  with  forty  per  cent, 
added,  makes  the  monthly  pay  of  the  major  and  surgeon  $291.67. 
Subsequent  promotion,  investing  the  individual  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, colonel,  and  brigadier-general,  augments  the  monthly 
pay  respectively  to  $333.33,  $37.'i.OO,  and  $458.33.  Compulsory  re- 
tirement at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years  increases  the  rapidity  of  promo- 
tion to  the  younger  men;  and  when  retirement  is  effected  either  by 
age,  or  by  the  accidents  of  service  prior  to  reaching  the  retiring  age, 
the  rate  of  pay  subsequently  drawn  is  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
salary  and  increases  of  the  rank  held  by  the  individual  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement.  Thus,  a  major  retired  for  broken  health  after  twenty 
years' service  draws  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  $291.67  per  month;  a 
colonel  retired  for  age,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  S375.00.  The  medical 
officer  has  the  right  of  selecting  quarters  in  accordance  with  his  rank, 
and  when  stationed  in  a  city  where  there  are  no  Government  quarters, 
commutation  money,  intended  to  cover  the  expense  of  house  rent,  is 
paid  to  him.  The  Government  provides  forage  and  stable-room  for  the 
horses  of  the  medical  officer,  and  when  traveling  under  orders  the  ex- 
penses of  transportation  are  paid  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

Among  the  privileges  granted  to  medical,  as  to  other  officers  of  the 
army,  is  that  of  leave  of  absence  on  full  pay.  The  authorized  l6ave 
amounts  to  thirty  days  annually.  This  leave  is  not  forfeited  if  not 
taken  during  the  jear,  but  is  credited  to  the  officer,  who  may  thus  accu- 
mulate a  continuous  leave  of  four  months  on  full  pay.  If  he  desires  to 
be  absent  for  a  longer  period  than  four  months,  and  the  permission  is 


accorded  him,  he  is  reduced  to  half-pay  for  all  time  in  excess  of  the 
four  months  or  maximum  of  cumulated  leaves  of  absence.  Absence 
from  duty  on  account  of  sickness  does  not  affect  the  relations  of  the 
officer  with  the  paymaster :  he  continues  to  draw  full  pay. 

A  commission  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  is  an  instru- 
ment which  is  good  for  life,  premising  conduct  consistent  with  its  re. 
tention  on  the  part  of  its  possessor ;  but  it  involves  no  contract  which 
binds  the  individual  to  service  for  any  given  number  of  years.  On  the 
contrary,  should  the  medical  officer  find  on  experience  that  civil  life  has 
greater  attractions  for  him  than  that  of  the  army,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  him  from  at  any  time  tendering  the  resignation  of  his  commis- 
sion. 

A  young  medical  officer  on  appointment  is  usually  assigned  to  duty 
for  a  few  months  at  some  large  post  where  there  are  other  officers  of 
his  department,  to  afford  him  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  requirements  of  the  army  regulations  and  the  routine  duties  of 
military  life.  After  this  he  goes  to  some  post  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  where  he  serves  a  tour  of  duty  of  four  years.  An  assignment  in 
the  East  follows  the  leave  of  absence  which  is  usually  taken  at  this 
time ;  and  in  after  years  his  stations  are  selected  so  as  to  give  him  a 
fair  share  of  service  at  what  may  be  called  desirable  posts  as  an  offset 
to  the  time  spent  at  less  desirable  stations. 

Candidates  for  appointment  to  the  medical  corps  should  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  an  invitation  to  appear  before  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Board  of  Examiners.  The  application  should  be  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  applicant,  should  give  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  and  the 
place  and  State  of  which  he  is  a  permanent  resident ;  it  should  be  ac- 
companied by  certificates  based  on  personal  acquaintance  from  at  least 
two  persons  of  repute  as  to  citizenship,  character,  and  moral  habits. 
Candidates  must  be  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age 
/without  any  exceptions),  and  graduates  of  a  regular  medical  college, 
evidence  of  which,  the  diploma,  must  be  submitted  to  the  board.  The 
morals,  habits,  physical  and  mental  qualifications  and  general  aptitude 
for  the  service  of  each  candidate  will  be  subjects  for  careful  investiga- 
tion by  the  board,  and  a  favorable  report  will  not  be  made  in  any  case 
in  which  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt. 

The  following  is  the  general  plan  of  the  examination  : 

I.  The  physical  examination  will  be  rigid ;  and  each  candidate  will, 
in  addition,  be  required  to  certify  "  that  he  labors  under  no  mental  or 
physical  infirmity,  nor  disability  of  any  kind,  which  can  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  the  most  efficient  discharge  of  any  duty  which  may  be  re- 
quired." 

II.  Oral  and  written  examinations  on  subjects  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion, general  literature,  and  general  science.  The  board  will  satisfy  it- 
self by  examination  that  each  candidate  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools,  especially  of  English 
grammar,  arithmetic,  and  the  history  and  geogiaphy  of  the  United 
States.  Any  candidate  found  deficient  in  these  branches  will  not  be 
examined  further.  The  examination  on  general  science  will  include 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  that  on  literature  will  embrace 
English  literature,  Latin,  and  history,  ancient  and  modem.  Candidates 
claiming  proficiency  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  such  as  the  higher 
mathematics,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  etc.,  will  be  examined 
therein,  and  receive  due  credit  for  their  special  qualifications. 

III.  Oral  and  written  examination  on  anatomy,  physiology,  surgery, 
practice  of  medicine,  general  pathology,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of 
women  and  children,  medical  jurisprudence  and  toxicology,  materia 
medica,  therapeutics,  pharmacy,  and  practical  sanitation. 

IV.  Clinical  examinations,  medical  and  surgical,  at  a  hospital,  and 
the  performance  of  surgical  operations  on  the  cadaver. 

Due  credit  will  be  given  for  hospital  training,  and  practical  experi- 
ence in  surgery,  practice  of  medicine,  and  obstetrics. 

The  board  is  authorized  to  deviate  from  this  general  plan  whenever 
necessary  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  best  to  secure  the  interests 
of  the  service. 

The  board  reports  the  merits  of  the  candidates  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  examination  and  their  relative  merit  in  the  whole,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  approved  candidates  receive  appointments  to  ex- 
isting vacancies,  or  to  vacancies  which  may  occur  within  two  years 
thereafter. 
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An  applicant  failing  in  one  examination  may  be  allowed  a  second 
after  one  year,  but  not  a  third. 

No  allowance  is  made  for  the  expenses  of  persons  undergoing  ex- 
amination, but  those  who  are  approved  and  receive  appointments  are 
entitled  to  transportation  in  obeying  their  first  order  assiguing  them  to 
duty. 

Copies  of  examination  papers  used  by  the  board  in  session  in  New 
York  city  in  October  last  are  hereto  appended  as  an  illustration  of  the 
character  of  the  questions  submitted  to  candidates. 

UoTtality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  a.s  reported  to  Dr.  .John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  abstract  of  sanitary  reports  received  by  him  during  the 
week  ending  February  28th  : 
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The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.— At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Surgery,  on  Monday  evening,  the  10th  inst.,  there  will  be  an 
exhibition  of  clinical  cases  :  Dr.  C.  Xoller  will  read  a  paper  on  Immedi- 
ate Blindness  of  One  Eye  a  Symptom  of  Certain  Fractures  of  the  Base 
of  the  Skull,  with  a  Rejjort  of  Two  Cases  ;  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Powers,  one 
on  Conical  Protrusion  of  Bone  Stumps,  resulting  from  Epiphyseal 
Growth,  which  will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Stinison  and  Dr.  W.  T. 
Bull. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Piediatrics,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, the  13th  inst.,  there  will  be  a  presentation  of  patients,  and  the  fol. 
lowing  papers  will  be  read :  Two  Cases  of  Gonorrhipa  occurring  in  a 
Brother  and  Sister,  aged  Six  and  Ten  Years  respectively,  by  Dr.  T.  M. 
Bull ;  and  Two  Cases  of  Vulvo-vaginitis  complicated  by  Arthritis  in 
Young  Girls,  by  Dr.  Henry  Koplik.  Gonococci  from  these  cases  will  be 
demonstrated.  Dr.  0.  G.  Kerley  will  exhibit  specimens  illustrating  pul- 
monary tulierculosis  in  infants,  with  n  report  of  the  distribution  of  the 
lesions  in  eighteen  cases,  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Northrup  will  open  a  discus- 


sion on  the  Prophylaxis  of  Diphtheria  ;  the  discussion  to  be  divided  as 
follows:  1.  What  precautions  shall  the  physician  take  against  the 
spreading  of  the  disease  by  himself?  2.  What  are  the  best  means  of 
protecting  nurses  and  others  who  are  constantly  exposed  ? 

The  Generative  Organs  in  Addison's  Disease. — Few  detailed  obser- 
vations as  to  the  pathology  of  the  generative  organs  having  as  yet  been 
published,  the  particulars  of  the  following  case,  communicated  by  Pro. 
fessor  Ludwig  Kleinwachter  to  the  Deutsche  medieinische  Zeitung  will 
be  found  interesting.  The  author  found  in  a  woman  of  tweuty-nine 
years,  suffering  from  Addison's  disease,  considerable  interference  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  generative  organs  and  mammae.  The  mons  Veneris 
was  free  from  hair  and  fat,  the  labia  flaccid,  the  vagina  patulous,  with 
its  walls  inclined  to  prolapse.  Of  the  vaginal  part  of  the  uterus  only  a 
portion  the  size  of  a  bean  could  be  felt.  The  position  of  the  uterus 
was  a  little  to  the  right,  and  it  was  remarkably  flaccid,  with  extremely 
thin  walls ;  its  cavity  did  not  measure  four  centimetres.  The  ovaries 
were  atro|)hic.  Nine  months  ago  menstruation  had  ceased,  and  with  it 
all  desire  for  sexual  intercourse.  The  mamniie  had  completely  disap- 
peared. It  will  be  seen  that  this  pathological  result  is  remarkably  like 
the  normal  atrophy  of  old  age. — Lancet. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  us  with  communications  is  respectfully  called  to  ike  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "  ortginal 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  foUoinng  condi- 
tions are  to  be  obserced:  {!)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  arc  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (S)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  rervfion,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue ;  (S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  tlie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  ti/pr-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  tfUh  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  dial  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondince  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^s  name  and  addrtss,  7iot  necessarily  for  publication,  i^'o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giring, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  ivill  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author^s  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiailar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  sneieties  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies^  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
caiions  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings  wilt  be  in.'fcrted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  othir  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  he  t'on.ftdereif  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  ire  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  sub.ttance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  pulillshers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
digested  to  the  publishers. 
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THE   SUEGICAL  TREATMENT   OF 
MOVABLE   KIDNEY, 

WITH  REPORT  OF  FOUR  NEPHRORRHAPHIES.* 
By   a.  J.  MoCOSH,    M.  D. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  movable  kidney  was  regarded  mere- 
ly as  a  surgical  curiosity.  The  subject  was  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  our  treatises  on  surgery.  Even  to-day  it  is  not 
accorded  the  thought  and  observation  which  it  merits. 
Many  physicians  and  surgeons  still  regard  this  abnormity 
as  one  of  very  infrequent  occurrence.  Men  of  large  experi- 
ence acknowledge  that  they  have  never  recognized  a  case 
of  movable  kidney,  and  they  are  apt  to  attribute  the  occa- 
sional diagnosis  of  this  condition  by  some  of  their  colleagues 
to  a  special  enthusiasm.  That  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject is  becoming  more  recognized  is  shown  by  the  attention 
which  it  receives  in  medical  journals  and  the  increased  space 
accorded  to  it  in  our  text-books.  This  abnormity  is  cer- 
tainly one  that  ought  not  to  be  called  rare,  nor  ought  it  to 
be  denied  that  not  uncommonly  a  movable  or  floating  kid- 
ney causes  considerable  annoyance  and  in  a  few  cases  great 
suflfering.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  a  condition 
which  is  frequently  overlooked,  and  that  symptoms  for 
which  it  is  responsible  are  often  attributed  to  other  causes. 
Unless  specially  sought  for,  it  will  rarely  thrust  itself  on  the 
examiner's  attention.  When  patients  lie  on  the  back  the 
wandering  kidney  is  apt  to  return  to  its  normal  position, 
and  generally  it  is  only  when  they  roll  over  on  the  opposite 
side  or  assume  the  horizontal  position  that  the  dislocated 
organ  makes  itself  felt.  If  the  patient  is  aware  of  its  pres- 
ence, some  movement  will  be  made  or  some  position  assumed 
which  often  will  bring  the  misplaced  kidney  into  contact 
with  the  hand  that  searches  for  it.  Another  reason  for 
frequent  failure  to  diagnosticate  this  condition  is,  that  in 
the  female  the  symptoms  produced  often  resemble  those 
caused  by  disease  of  the  uterus  or  its  appendages.  The  ex- 
aminer's finger  finds  some  abnormity  in  one  of  these  or- 
gans, the  mind  is  satisfied  with  this,  and,  instead  of  looking 
farther,  decides  that  here  will  be  found  the  cause  of  all  the 
symptoms.  Two  cases  in  my  own  experience  illustrate 
this.  In  one  the  ovaries  and  tubes  had  been  removed,  in 
another  an  anteflexion  of  the  uterus  had  been  remedied  by 
divulsion  and  a  stem  pessary.  Neither  patient  had  been 
benefited  by  these  operations.  Each  possessed  a  movable 
kidney.  A  complete  cure  was  accomplished  in  the  one  case 
by  a  bandage,  and  in  the  other  by  a  nephrorrhaphy. 

In  the  post-mortem  room  it  is  only  those  who  look  for 
this  condition  that  will  discover  it.  After  death  the  kidney 
falls  back  into  its  normal  position,  where  it  remains,  unless 
manipulated  for  a  distinct  purpose  by  the  pathologist. 

A  distinction  is  generally  adopted  between  movable  and 
floating  kidney.  A  "  floating  kidney  "  is  covered  by  peri- 
tonasum  which  forms  a  mesonephron,  and  it  floats  about  in- 
side of  the  abdominal  cavity.     A  "  movable   kidney  "   is 


*  Read  before  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  February  12,  1890. 


situated,  as  it  should  be,  behind  the  peritonaeum,  and  its 
movements  take  place  between  this  structure  and  the  mus- 
cular parietes  behind.  The  kidney  may  be  mobile  inside 
the  adipose  capsule,  which  is  distended  into  a  large  sac,  or 
this  capsule  may  remain  adherent  to  the  kidney  and  move 
with  it. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  few  figures  as  to  the  fre- 
quency of  these  abnormities.  The  greatest  difference  of 
opinion  exists  on  this  point.  Lindner  *  states  that  one 
woman  in  every  five  or  six  possesses  a  wandering  kidney. 
This  is  of  course  a  very  extreme  view.  Skorczewsky  f  ex- 
amined 1,422  patients  with  reference  to  this  condition,  and 
out  of  1,030  females  found  a  movable  kidney  in  32,  and  in 
392  males  a  similar  condition  in  3.  In  3,652  autopsies 
made  by  Ebstein  in  the  Charite  in  Berlin,  a  movable  kid- 
ney was  noted  in  five  cases,  or  1  in  732.  In  5,500  autop- 
sies conducted  by  Rollet  in  Oppolzer's  clinic,  22  cases  were 
noted.  Doubtless  the  estimate  from  autopsy  reports  is  too 
low,  as  no  special  examinations  were  made  to  ascertain  if 
this  abnormity  existed. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  occur  in  women  ; 
thus,  in  474  cases  collected  by  C.  Schlitze,  405,  or  eighty-five 
per  cent.,  were  in  females.  The  right  kidney  is  more  often 
atfected  than  the  left.  Morris  gives  the  proportion  as  12 
to  1.  Both  kidneys  are  displaced  in  one  out  of  every  twenty 
cases  (Landau). 

Floating  or  movable  kidney  is  a  condition  not  dangerous 
to  life,  in  the  majority  of  cases  not  of  grave  importance,  and 
which  only  very  rarely  demands  surgical  interference.  In 
not  a  few  cases,  however,  the  result  has  been  a  life  of  suf- 
fering or  of  chronic  invalidism.  It  is  as  much  the  province 
of  the  surgeon  to  rescue  patients  from  these  states  as  to  in- 
terfere for  the  cure  of  more  dangerous  maladies.  Although 
denied  by  some  that  this  condition  ever  causes  suffering  suf- 
ficiently severe  to  warrant  operative  interference,  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  every  unprejudiced  observer,  especially  he 
who  meets  with  many  cases  of  abdominal  troubles,  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  seen  patients  in  whom  the  diagnosis 
was  unmistakable  and  in  whom  palliative  treatment  had 
failed  to  effect  a  cure.  Surgeons,  however,  are  not  by  any 
means  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  operation  for  the  cure 
of  a  wandering  kidney.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  in  the  discussion  on  nephrorrhaphy  this 
difference  was  clearly  brought  out.  During  the  past  year 
both  in  France  and  Germany  the  subject  has  been  frequently 
discussed  with  the  same  result. 

Landau  J  and  a  few  others  maintain  that  a  movable  kid- 
ney is  not  a  condition  which  ever  demands  surgical  inter- 
ference. They  maintain  that  nephrorrhaphy  is  not  only 
unjustifiable,  but  contra-indicated ;  that  the  movements  of 
the  kidney  are  compensatory  and  prevent  obstruction  of  its 
blood-vessels  and  the  ureter. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  view  of  Keppler,*  who  con- 
siders that  a  wandering  kidney  is  a  condition  always  at- 


*  Lindner,  Wanderniere  dcr  Fraiicn,  p.  2. 
\  MoiTis,  Diseases  of  the  Kidney,  p.  27. 
I  Die  Wanderniere  der  Frauen,  Berlin,  1881. 
«  Arcli.  f.  kl.  Chir.,  1879,  p.  B20. 
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tended  by  danger,  and  advises  in  nearly  every  case  its  ex- 
tirpation. 

The  moderate  and  more  reasonable  view,  that  surgical 
interference  is  demanded  only  in  exceptional  cases,  is  the 
one  held  by  the  great  majority  of  surgeons.  Operation  is 
not,  however,  justitiablc  until  all  other  curative  means — such 
as  bandages,  etc. — have  been  tried  and  failed.  They  agree 
as  to  the  propriety  of  surgical  interference,  but  differ  as  to 
the  operation  to  be  preferred.  On  the  one  hand,  nephror- 
rhaphy  is  recommended;  on  the  other,  nephrectomy.  The 
greater  weight  of  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former 
operation.  By  such  men  as  Agnew,  Guyon,  Kiister,  Keen, 
Kiiramel,  Laugenbuch,  Morris,  Richardson,  Scbede,  Terril- 
lon,  Thornton,  Weir,  and  indeed  the  majority  of  surgeons, 
nephrorrhaphy  is  considered  a  comparatively  safe  and  sat- 
isfactory operation.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
others,  however,  who  assert  that  it  is  a  useless  procedure 
and  never  results  in  a  cure.  L.  Tait  is  an  example  of  this 
class.  At  the  British  Association  he  declared  that  he  looked 
back  with  inexpressible  regret  on  the  three  cases  in  which  he 
had  been  persuaded  to  perform  the  useless  and  unjustifiable 
operation  of  nephrorrhaphy  "  with  the  result  that  not  one 
of  the  patients  has  been  benefited  in  the  least,  and  one  of 
them  has  died  under  such  circumstances  that  I  think  the 
operation  might  fairly  be  blamed  for  it.  I  shall  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  fixing  kidneys."  *  Lindner,f  also,  to 
a  certain  extent  shares  this  view,  and  says  that  he  would 
rather  assume  the  risk  of  doing  a  nephrectomy  than  subject 
his  patient  to  an  operation  which  is  not  free  from  danger 
and  where  the  result  is  so  doubtful.  Other  surgeons  of  note 
advocate  this  same  view. 

The  operation  of  nephrorrhaphy  may  often  have  failed 
to  effect  a  cure.  That  such  failure  has  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  is  not  denied.  The  operation 
has,  however,  effected  a  cure  in  many  patients,  and  has 
ameliorated  the  sufferings  of  others.  The  operation  is  a 
comparatively  safe  one.  The  mortality  is  not  over  two  per 
cent.  Is  the  patient  to  be  deprived  of  this  chance  for  cure 
simply  because  certain  surgeons  are  skeptical  as  to  the 
beneficial  results  of  suturing  the  kidney  to  the  loin  ?  Or  is 
the  misplaced  organ  to  be  extirpated  by  an  operation  the 
mortality  of  which  is  twenty-five  per  cent.  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  should  be  only  one  answer  to  these  questions, 
as  there  is  ample  proof  that  in  very  many  cases  nephror- 
rhaphy has  been  followed  by  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
cases  reported  where  permanent  relief  from  suffering  has 
resulted  in  patients  who  have  been  under  many  years'  ob- 
servation by  careful  observers  are  now  too  numerous  to  be 
attributed  to  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  surgeon  or  patient, 
or  to  any  mental  effect  produced  by  operation.  While  the 
condition  of  some  patients  who  suffer  from  a  dislocated 
kidney  is  serious  enough  to  warrant  an  attempt  at  cure  by 
nephrorrhaphy,  in  how  many  is  it  sufficiently  grave  to  war- 
rant the  extirpation  of  that  organ  ?  (In  thirty-six  nephrec- 
tomies, collected  by  Lindner,  J  for  movable  kidney,  nine 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  equal  to  twenty-five 
per  cent.)  I  should  consider  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  this 

*  Britisli  Med.  Assoc,  August,  1889. 

f  ioc.  cit.  \  Loc.  cil.,  p.  46. 


latter  operation  until  every  other  means  has  been  tried  and 
failed,  and  then  only  in  the  most  desperate  cases.  An  at- 
tempt should  certainly  first  be  made  to  fasten  the  kidney  by 
means  of  suture.  Should  this  attempt  fail,  it  will  be  a 
question  whether  nephrorrhaphy  should  not  again  be  tried. 
Numerous  cases  have  been  reported  where  a  second 
nephrorrhaphy  has  resulted  in  cure,  and,  where  failure  has 
twice  occurred,  a  third  trial  has  been  successful  in  more 
than  one  patient. 

In  the  four  cases  where  I  have  done  nephrorrhaphy  the 
diagnosis  has  been  unmistakable,  and  every  other  means  of 
relief  for  the  three  patients  had  been  tried  and  failed. 

Case  I. — Miss  E.,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  a  German 
teacher,  since  girlhood  had  suffered  dragging  pain  in  her  right 
loin.  When  she  was  sixteen  it  was  so  decided  that  she  was 
taken  to  Professor  Bartels,  of  Kiel,  who  diagnosticated  "float- 
ing kidney,"  and  ordered  a  bandage.  This  gave  little  or  no  re- 
lief, and  was  soon  cast  aside.  Four  or  five  years  later  she  was 
taken  to  Paris.  On  recommendation  of  various  surgeons,  four 
or  five  ditferent  bandages  were  tried.  These  were  soon  dis- 
carded as  useless.  The  only  one  which  for  a  time  gave  relief 
consisted  of  a  round  pad  at  the  end  of  a  spring,  like  a  hernial 
truss.  This,  also,  was  soon  abandoned,  as  the  kidney  would 
escape  beneath  it  and  new  distress  was  caused  by  its  pressure. 
In  1882  I  first  saw  the  patient ;  she  then  complained  of  drag- 
ging, often  cutting,  pains  in  the  right  side  of  her  abdomen  ex- 
tending down  into  the  pelvis.  Sometimes  the  pain  would  con- 
tinue for  weeks  with  but  little  intermission,  and  then  for  a  time 
would  almost  entirely  disappear.  It  was  increased  by  bodily 
exertion  and  was  more  severe  at  her  menstrual  epochs.  Oc- 
casionally the  suffering  was  so  great  that  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
main in  bed  for  days.  The  pain  at  night  would  often  be  as 
severe  as  during  the  day.  Her  other  symptoms  consisted  of 
digestive  disturbances.  She  often  suffered  from  nausea  and 
vomiting.  Attacks  of  colic  were  frequent  and  severe.  Flatu- 
Jency  was  always  present,  and  obstinate  constipation  existed. 
The  diagnosis  of  movable  kidney  was  made.  The  patient,  after 
trying  her  bandages,  etc.,  passed  out  of  my  hands  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  On  her  return  she  reported  that  she  had 
consulted  numerous  physicians,  most  of  whom  made  light  of 
her  diagnosis  of  flo.nting  kidney.  Among  other  methods  of 
treatment  employed  was  divulsion  of  the  uterus  and  insertion 
of  a  stem  pessary,  which  she  wore  for  several  months,  to  cor- 
rect an  anteflexion  of  the  uterus.  During  this  time  all  her 
symptoms  had  increased  in  severity,  especially  after  a  fall, 
which  she  had  received  a  few  months  before. 

The  patient,  who  is  tall  aud  very  tliin,  was  markedly  anie- 
mic.  No  foetor  ex  ore  (Lindner)  was,  or  had  been,  percepti- 
ble. On  physical  examination,  by  a  little  niananivering  on  her 
part  a  hard,  movable  tumor  was  felt  in  the  right  side  of  her 
abdomen.  This  body  could  be  grasped  by  the  hand  through 
the  thin  abdominal  wall.  It  could  be  brought  over  to  the 
median  line  and  then  down  almost  to  Poupart's  ligament.  It 
was  not  sensitive  to  pressure.  I  examined  the  patient  on  many 
occasions,  and  in  perhaps  three  times  out  of  four  could  easily 
feel  the  tumor,  while  in  tlie  fourth  instance  every  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  both  would  fail  to  dislodge  it.  The  patient  was 
anxious  for  operation,  and  entered  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
for  nephrorrhaphy. 

On  April  8,  1888,  the  patient  was  etherized  and  placed  on  her 
left  side  and  belly.  A  vertical  incision  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
erector  spinro  muscle  was  extended  down  to  the  circumrenal  fat. 
This  was  found  to  be  rather  scanty.  Through  it  the  kidney 
could  not  be  felt  until  pressure  was  made  from  in  front  by  an 
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assistant.  The  fatty  capsule  throughout  its  whole  exteut  was 
torn  through,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  kidney  was  ex- 
posed. Its  movements  up  and  down  on  natural  respiration 
were  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half;  when  the  patient 
breathed  more  deeply  their  extent  was  two  inches  and  a  half. 
The  slightest  push  when  the  assistant's  hand  was  removed  from 
the  abdomen  thrust  the  kidney  oat  of  sight.  It  was  so  unsteady 
that  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  passing  the  sut- 
ures. A  tenaculum  thrust  through  its  capsule  quickly  tore  out. 
When  somewhat  steadied  by  the  assistant's  hand,  I,  succeeded 
in  passing  the  sutures.  They  consisted  of  four  strong  catgut 
threads  passed  through  the  capsule  and  a  superficial  portion  of 
the  cortical  substance  for  a  distance  of  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch.  They  were  then  passed  through  the  fasciaa  and  mus- 
cles of  each  side  of  the  wound,  but  not  tied  until  its  deeper 
layers  had  been  united  by  sutures  of  catgut.  The  sutures  which 
had  penetrated  the  kidney  were  then  tied,  bringing  the  organ 
firmly  against  the  sutured  fascife  and  muscles.  The  skin  and 
cellular  tissue  were  united,  except  in  the  lower  fourth  of  the 
wound,  which  had  been  left  entirely  open,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  lower  end  of  the  kidney  could  be  seen.  This  was 
packed  witli  iodoform  gauze. 

The  operation  was  followed  by  no  unfavorable  symptoms. 
The  urine  was  unchanged.  The  upper  part  of  the  wound, 
which  had  been  sutured,  united  by  primary  union.  The  lower 
fourth  tilled  up  rapidly  with  granulations.  The  patient  was 
kept  on  her  back  for  two  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week  sat  up.  At  this  time  nothing  remained  of  tlie  wound  but 
a  short  sinus.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  she  was  allowed 
to  move  about,  but  was  cautioned  against  violent  eftbrts  for 
some  time. 

As  soon  as  she  left  the  hospital  the  patient  felt  that  she  was 
better.  She  experienced  none  of  her  old  pains  and  suffered  less 
from  indigestion.  The  flatulency  persisted  for  several  months. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  neither  she  nor  I  could  feel  the  kidney,  and 
no  movement  or  effort  on  her  part  could  dislodge  it.  She  had 
gained  twelve  pounds  in  weight,  and  considered  herself  cured. 
I  have  seen  her  within  the  last  week  (twenty-two  months  since 
operation) ;  she  aftirms  that  she  has  no  pain,  suffers  but  little 
from  indigestion,  and  that  her  constipation  troubles  her  but 
little.     She  is  enthusiastic  over  the  result  of  the  operation. 

Case  II. — Mrs.  S.,  thirty  four  years  of  age,  mother  of  two 
children,  was  kindly  referred  to  me  for  operation  by  Dr.  J. 
Lombard.  Bandages  and  medical  treatment  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  Symptoms  much  the  same  as  in  last  case,  except  that 
vomiting  was  more  frequent  and  persistent.  Belly  rather  fat 
but  not  pendulous.  No  fcstor  et  ore.  Bladder  acted  natu- 
rally. Urine  normal.  Patient  was  a  working  woman  and  de- 
sired operation,  as,  by  reason  of  suffering,  she  was  incapacitated 
from  earning  her  living.  The  right  kidney  could  be  distinctly 
felt,  was  very  movable,  and  not  sensitive  to  pressure.  In  June, 
1888,  nephrorrhaphy  was  performed  according  to  the  same 
method  as  in  Case  I.  An  ample  fatty  capsule  was  found,  and 
the  kidney  seemed  to  move  inside  this  capsule,  which  apparently 
did  not  follow  the  kidney  in  its  movements.  Three  sutures  of 
catgut  were  used.  After  operation  the  patient  had  no  untoward 
symptoms.  At  the  end  of  a  month  the  wound  was  healed  and 
she  was  allowed  to  go  out.  I  saw  her  again  at  the  end  of  three 
months.  Her  pain  had  disappeared,  and  during  the  preceding 
two  months  she  had  never  vomited,  or  even  experienced  nausea. 
The  kidney  could  be  indistinctly  felt  apparently  in  its  normal 
position  and  firmly  fixed.  I  have  not  seen  the  patient  since, 
but  at  the  end  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  operation  she 
wrote  saying  she  was  a  well  woman. 

Case  III. — Mrs.  H.,  aged  twenty-six,  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren, was  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas.     As  a  girl 


she  occasionally  suffered  from  attacks  of  severe  pain  in  the  right 
side  of  the  belly.  After  marriage,  attacks  became  more  frequent 
and  severe.  During  her  first  pregnancy  her  sufferings  were  much 
increased,  and  since  the  birth  of  her  child  had  been  gradually 
increasing  in  severity.  The  paroxysms  were  more  violent,  oc- 
curred more  frequently,  and  continued  longer.  For  two  or  three 
months  she  might  be  comparatively  comfortable,  and  then  for 
an  equal  period  her  sufferings  would  be  intense.  Violent  ex- 
ertion would  at  once  bring  on  an  attack,  and  then  for  weeks  she 
would  be  obliged  to  remain  in  bed,  often  for  days  under  the  in- 
fluence of  morphine.  The  pain  she  describes  as  gnawing  in 
character  and  at  times  resembling  severe  '•  cramp  colic."  Dur- 
ing this  time  she  had  been  troubled  with  indigestion  manifest- 
ing itself  in  flatulency  and  colic,  occasionally  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. Since  her  first  labor  the  patient  had  noticed  a  movable 
lump  under  the  false  ribs  on  the  right  side.  She  felt  this  before 
attention  was  called  to  it  by  her  physician.  She  is  positive  that 
during  her  attacks  of  pain  this  mass  increased  in  size  and  was 
exceedingly  sensitive  to  pressure,  which  produced  a  sickish 
feeling.  After  the  paroxysm  passed  oft'  her  right  side  would 
for  days  be  tender.  Often  at  night  the  pain  was  as  severe  as 
during  the  day.  She  had  consulted  numerous  physicians,  some 
of  whom  made  the  diagnosis  of  floating  kidney,  others  of  tumor 
of  the  bowel.  Various  kinds  of  treatment,  including  bandages, 
had  been  tried  without  benefit.  During  the  last  two  years  she 
had  lost  twenty  pounds  in  weight.  For  six  months  she  had 
been  practically  an  invalid,  scarcely  venturing  to  leave  the 
house,  as  any  unusual  movement  resulted  in  an  access  of  her 
pain.  She  had  become  much  discouraged,  was  tired  of  life,  and 
feared  that  she  might  succumb  to  the  opium  habit.  With  the 
hope  that  some  operation  might  cure  her,  she  came  to  New 
York  from  her  home  in  Virginia.  An  examination  was  first 
made  with  the  patient  standing.  The  abdominal  walls  were 
found  to  be  exceedingly  lax.  A  solid,  freely  movable  tumor 
was  at  once  felt  on  the  right  side  of  her  abdomen  just  below 
the  ribs.  This  body  could  be  grasped  through  the  rather  thin 
abdominal  walls,  carried  to  the  left  till  it  rested  on  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebriB  behind  the  umbilicus,  and  then  back  to  its 
original  position.  When  the  patient  lay  quietly  on  her  back  it 
disappeared,  and  could  be  felt  with  difliculty.  As  she  rolled 
over  on  her  left  side  it  became  dislodged,  and  could  be  carried 
well  to  the  left  of  the  spinal  column.  Without  difficulty  an 
artery  could  be  traced  leading  from  the  aorta  to  this  movable 
body,  where  it  terminated  in  a  depression  which,  without  doubt, 
was  the  hilum  of  the  kidney.  These  manipulations  caused  but 
little  discomfort  to  the  patient.  The  urine  was  normal.  There 
had  never  been  frequency  of  micturition.  On  examination  a 
few  days  later,  when  complaining  of  considerable  pain,  the  kid- 
ney was  found  sensitive  to  pressure,  which  produced  a  feeling 
of  nausea. 

On  November  19,  1889,  the  patient  was  etherized  and  placed 
on  the  belly  with  the  lower  extremities  hanging  over  the 
edge  of  the  table.  A  vertical  incision  was  carried  down  till 
the  perinephric  fat  was  exposed.  This  appeared  normal  in 
quantity.  Before  the  lumbar  fascia  had  been  opened  the  fat 
was  seen  moving  up  and  down  an  inch  or  more  with  the  respir- 
atory movements.  The  finger  pushed  against  this  adipose  cap- 
sule felt  no  kidney  and  met  with  no  resistance  till  it  felt  the 
hand  of  an  assistant  pressing  U]>on  the  front  of  the  abdomen. 
At  the  upper  and  external  part  of  the  wound  under  the  twelfth 
rib,  on  deep  palpation,  a  solid  body  was  felt  which  slipped  out 
of  reach  as  soon  as  the  finger  came  into  contact  with  it.  The 
house  surgeon.  Dr.  Sharpe,  by  manipulations  through  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  brought  this  body  against  the  fat  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wound.  The  adipose  capsule  was  then  torn  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  and  the  kidney,  held  iu  place  by  the  assistant's 
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hand,  came  into  view.  It  appeared  to  be  of  normal  size,  color, 
and  consistency.  When  pressure  was  relaxed  it  moved  freely 
up  and  down  with  tlie  respiratory  movements,  the  tunica  adi- 
posa  sharing  to  a  great  extent  in  its  movements.  When  the  as- 
sistant removed  his  hand  the  kidney  slipped  out  of  sight  and 
reach.  It  was  easily  forced  back  into  the  wound,  and  its  pedi- 
cle was  so  long  and  flexible  that  it  could  easily  have  been  pushed 
entirely  outside  the  wound.  It  was  united  to  the  lumbar  mus- 
cles by  seven  catgut  sutures  passing  directly  under  the  capsule 
for  a  distance  of  about  half  an  inch,  and  necessarily  through  a 
superficial  portion  of  the  cortical  substance.  Three  of  these  in- 
serted on  the  border  at  the  inner  side  of  the  wound  and  three 
on  the  opposite  border  were  united  to  the  edges  of  the  divided 
muscles  and  fasciae.  One  catgut  suture,  passing  under  the  cap- 
sule for  about  an  inch  and  through  the  muscles  on  each  side 
of  the  wound,  was  not  tied  until  the  difl'erent  layers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  skin,  had  been  united.  This  closure  was  ef- 
fected only  in  the  upper  fourth  of  the  wound,  the  greater  part 
being  left  open  and  packed  with  gauze  down  to  the  kidney, 
which  lay  at  the  bottom.  No  bad  symptoms  followed.  The 
wound  rapidly  filled  with  granulations.  The  patient  was  kept 
on  her  back  for  seventeen  days  and  then  allowed  to  turn  on  the 
side.  At  that  time  the  kidney  could  be  indistinctly  felt  on  deep 
palpation,  and  appeared  to  be  anchored  somewhat  external  to 
its  proper  position. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  the  patient  remarked  that  she  could 
feel  the  kidney  below  her  ribs,  and  that  it  was  movable.  She 
wasnot  mistaken,  for  the  obstreperous  organ,  or  the  lower  end  of 
it,  was  distinctly  felt  just  below  the  last  rib.  It  was  movable 
to  a  limited  extent  only,  much  less  than  it  had  been  before 
operation.  Fearing  that  in  the  future  the  result  would  be  un- 
satisfactory, if  it  was  not  already  so,  1  advised  a  second  oper- 
ation, to  which  she  consented. 

Case  IV. — On  December  10,  1889,  the  patient  (same  as  Case 
III)  was  etherized  and  the  old  wound  reopened.  Considerable 
cicatricial  tissue  was  present  where  in  the  former  operation  the 
fatty  capsule  had  been  found.  On  tearingthrough  this,  no  kidney 
was  seen  or  felt.  While  before  this  organ  was  easily  forced 
into  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  this  was  now  a  difficult  matter. 
Adhesions  evidently  bound  it  at  the  external  edge  of  the  wound, 
for  its  tendency  was  to  slip  outward  and  forward,  and  consid- 
erable force  was  needed  to  hold  it  in  such  a  position  that  it 
could  be  fastened  to  each  edge  of  the  incision.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent that  it  had  formed  some  new  adhesions  of  considerable 
firmness.  Three  silk  sutures  were  passed  through  the  substance 
of  the  kidney  for,  perhaps,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  at  a  de|)th 
of  about  half  an  inch.  They  were  then  brought  out  through 
the  fascial  and  muscles  on  each  side  of  the  incision,  and,  after 
these  latter  had  been  united,  were  tied  over  them.  The  skin 
was  then  sutured,  a  drainage-tube  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
wound  passing  down  to  the  kidney.  The  patient  made  a  good 
recovery.  She  was  kept  on  her  back  for  two  weeks,  and  at  the 
^end  of  the  third  week  was  allowed  to  sit  up.  She  was  sent 
home  wearing  a  bandage,  with  a  pad  pressing  against  the  region 
of  the  kidney.  The  result  was  apparently  satisfactory.  The 
kidney  could  be  felt  somewhat  external  to  its  normal  position, 
but  it  was  firmly  fixed,  and  could  not  be  moved  either  by  tlie 
patient  or  myself.  Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  heard  from 
the  patient  (two  months  after  operation),  and  she  is  entirely  free 
from  pain. 

The  results  attained  in  tiicse  four  cases  are  certainly  en- 
couraging. One  patient,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  is  com- 
pletely cured.  In  another,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  the 
result  was  in  every  way  satisfactory.  In  the  third  patient 
the  first  operation  was  apparently  a  failure  ;  what  the  final 


result  of  the  second  operation  will  be  can  not  yet  be  de- 
cided, but,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  the  outlook  is  favor- 
able. 

Before  discussing  the  technique  of  the  operation,  a 
word  as  to  the  best  form  of  bandage.  In  the  majority  of 
patients  the  one  that  gives  the  greatest  comfort  consists  of 
a  well-fitting  abdominal  bandage  made,  in  part  at  lea.st,  of 
some  elastic  material.  At  the  point  where  the  kidney  es- 
capes under  the  ribs  is  fastened  a  pad,  in  size,  shape,  and 
consistency  made  to  suit  each  individual  case. 

More  elaborate  forms  of  apparatus  arc  used,  but,  in  the 
end,  are  generally  discarded  to  be  replaced  by  this  simpler 
bandage  just  mentioned.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
wear  any  support  at  night. 

Since  the  operation  of  nephrorrhaphy  *  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Hahn  in  1880,  a  number  of  different  methods 
have  been  employed  for  fixation  of  the  kidney.  Practically, 
all  procedures  are  alike  in  one  point — that  they  fasten  the 
kidney  to  the  lumbar  muscles  by  means  of  sutures.  They 
are  unlike  in  the  material  of  which  the  suture  is  composed 
and  the  tissues  through  which  it  passes.  Experience  alone 
will  determine  which  method  is  followed  by  the  best  re- 
sults. The  incision  down  to  the  adipose  capsule  is  made 
as  in  other  operations  on  the  kidney.  It  may  be  cither 
vertical  or  oblique,  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  external  to  the  erector  spinje  and  quadratus  lumborum 
muscles.  The  later  steps  of  the  operation  differ  to  some 
extent  according  to  the  operator.  These  different  plans  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  four  classes: 

1.  The  adipose  capsule,  opened  or  unopened,  is  united 
by  sutures  to  the  edges  of  the  incision. 

2.  After  freely  opening  the  adipose  capsule,  the  sutures 
are  passed  through  the  fibrous  fir  true  capsule  of  the  kidney. 

3.  After  free  exposure  of  the  kidney,  the  sutures  are 
passed  directly  through  its  parenchyma. 

4.  A  certain  portion  of  the  capsule  proper  is  stripped 
off  the  kidney,  and  the  sutures  passing  through  its  paren- 
chyma bring  the  raw  surface  thus  made  directly  in  contact 
with  the  cut  tissues  in  the  loin.  The  sutures  enter  and 
emerge  through  the  capsule  just  outside  of  the  raw  margin, 
and  are  then  passed  through  the  tissues  on  each  side  of  the 
incision,  which  is  closely  united. 

The  first  method  is  the  one  originally  employed  by 
Hahn.f  Experience  has  shown  that  it  has  been  less  effi- 
cient than  some  of  the  more  recent  methods.  This  was  the 
initiatory  and  somewhat  experimental  stage  of  nephror- 
rhaphy. As  the  operation  has  developed,  the  advance  has 
always  been  in  one  direction — viz.,  that  the  sutures  be 
passed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  take  a  deeper  and 
firmer  hold  of  the  kidney. 

The  second  method  was  next  adopted.  At  one  time  or 
another  it  has  been  employed  by  almost  every  surgeon  who 
has  done  many  ueplirorrhaphies,  and  wliile  many  of  its  re- 
sults have  been  admirable,  still  a  number  of  failures  have  re- 
sulted. Until  recently  it  was  the  method  generally  em- 
ployed, but  it  is  now  being  somewhat  superseded  by  pro- 
cedures which  promise  better  results.  An  ample  experience 
has  established  the  fact  that  the  kidney  is  in  no  way  injured 


*  N6phropexic  (Le  Deutu). 


f  arlbl.  f.  Chir.,  1881,  p.  449. 
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by  the  passage  through  its  capsule  of  sutures.  The  occa- 
sional failures  have  apparently  been  due  to  tearing  out  of 
the  sutures.  Although  generally  passing  through  a  super- 
ficial portion  of  the  cortical  substance  as  well  as  through  the 
somewhat  fragile  tissue  of  the  capsule,  sufficient  resistance 
is  not  offered  by  these  structures  to  withstand  the  efforts  of 
the  kidney  to  free  itself.  The  sutures  will  not  accomplish 
their  object  unless  they  retain  the  kidney  in  place  until  it 
is  firmly  secured  by  adhesions.  Even  during  the  operation 
these  stitches  have  torn  out.  Yet  they  ought  to  retain  their 
hold  for  two  weeks  or  longer,  and  this  seems  almost  too 
much  to  demand  from  a  tissue  not  tougher  than  the  capsule 
of  the  kidney.  When  relapses  occur,  as  they  frequently  do, 
a  short  time  after  operation,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  sutures  have  cut  their  way  out. 

The  third  method,  probably  the  one  most  generally 
adopted  at  the  present  day,  was  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  this  accident.  The  sutures  are  passed  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  and 
at  such  a  depth  that  they  completely  control  its  movements. 
Inserted  in  this  way,  they  do  not  appear  to  tear  out  unless 
tied  too  tightly.  It  has  been  thought  that  perhaps  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  threads  in  the  midst  of  the  secreting  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney  might  result  in  permanent  damage  to 
its  structure.  From  their  experiments  on  animals,  Tuffier  * 
and  Vanneufville  \  have  concluded  that  this  need  not  be 
feared. 

Experience  also  has  shown  that  these  sutures  have  no 
injurious  effect.  In  a  few  cases  after  operation  albumin  has 
appeared  in  the  urine,  but  has  never  persisted.  Thus  far 
the  results  have  been  most  encouraging.  In  twenty-nine  cases 
operated  on  according  to  this  method,  twenty  cures,  five 
improvements,  and  four  failures  resulted.  (In  twenty-two 
cases  where  the  capsule  alone  was  sutured  the  result  in  nine 
was  cure,  in  seven  improvement,  and  in  six  failure.)  J 

The  fourth  method  is  a  comparatively  recent  one.  Suf- 
ficient cases  have  not  been  reported,  nor  has  long  enough 
time  elapsed,  to  allow  of  any  decision  as  to  the  superiority 
of  this  procedure.  Jordan  Lloyd  **  operated  according  to 
this  method  in  1886.  Tuffier  ||  and  Guyon  •^  advocate  it. 
The  former  found  that,  in  animals  where  the  kidney  de- 
prived of  its  capsule  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  cut 
muscles  in  the  loin,  the  union  resulting  was  far  firmer  than 
when  the  unbroken  capsule  was  brought  into  apposition  with 
the  same  structures.  Several  operations,  followed  apparent- 
ly by  good  results,  have  been  done  according  to  this  plan  by 
Guyon,  Tuffier,  and  others. 

Although  all  operations  may  be  classified  according  to 
one  or  otber  of  these  methods,  there  are  many  points  of  dif- 
ference as  far  as  the  details  are  concerned. 

First,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  wound.  This  may 
be  left  entirely  open  to  fill  up  with  granulation  tissue  or  may 
be  closely  united  by  one   or  more  rows  of  suture.     It  is 


*  Etudes  exp^rimentales  sur  la  chirurgie  du  rein,  Paris,  188S 
f  De  la  n^phrorrhaphie,  Thesis,  Paris,  1888. 

\  See  tabulated  cases. 

*  The  Practitioner,  September,  1887. 

II  Revue  de  cbir.,  p.  932  ;  Arch.  g^n.  de  m6d.,  1889,  p.  562. 
^  Bull,  de  I'acad.  de  m6d.,  Paris,  Feb.  26,  1889. 


thought  by  many  that  the  adhesions  between  the  kidney 
and  the  loin  will  be  firmer  if  the  wound  be  allowed  to  unite 
by  secondary  intention.  From  a  close  examination  of  the 
histories  of  cases  reported,  it  appears  to  me  that  equally  good 
results  are  obtained  when  the  wound  is  closed  by  sutures  as 
when  the  open  plan  is  adopted. 

Second,  as  regards  the  sutures.  Various  materials  have 
been  used — catgut,  silk,  kangaroo  tendon,  silkworm  gut,  and 
silver  wire.  This  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  operation, 
and  more  experience  is  needed  to  determine  which  ma- 
terial is  the  best.  While  at  first  sutures  were  mainly  of  cat- 
gut, this  is  being  more  and  more  replaced  by  a  thread  tbat 
will  prove  more  durable.  For  the  past  year  or  so  operators 
of  the  largest  experience  have  generally  employed  either  silk 
or  some  strong  animal  ligature,  such  as  kangaroo  tendon. 
With  this  latter  substance  Morris,  Gould,  Gardner,  etc.,  bave 
obtained  excellent  results.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  a 
harmless  procedure  to  leave  several  threads  of  an  unabsorb- 
able  material  within  the  kidney,  then  the  choice  of  suture 
will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  its  durability.  TuflSer  and 
others  have  proved  that  in  animals  at  least  this  may  be  done 
with  impunity.  Personally,  I  should  prefer  silk  to  kanga- 
roo tendon.  It  is  more  reliable  and  more  easily  rendered 
aseptic.  It  may  be  that  silkworm  gut  will  be  an  admirable 
material.  It  has  been  successfully  employed  by  Guermon- 
prez. 

Third,  as  regards  the  structures  to  which  the  kidney  sut- 
ures are  fastened.  They  may  be  attached  to  the  edges  of 
the  divided  fascise  and  muscles  which  may  or  may  not  be 
united.  They  maybe  brought  out  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  each  lip  of  the  wound  and  be  tied  externally  after 
the  various  layers  of  the  incision  have  been  united.  In  either 
case  they  can  be  taken  out  after  the  kidney  is  considered 
firmly  fastened.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  better,  how- 
ever, not  to  remove  them. 

A  number  of  operators,  principally  of  the  Italian  school 
(Cecherelli,  Bassini,  De  Paoli),  also  Diiret,  consider  it  wiser 
to  fasten  the  upper  end  of  the  kidney  at  a  higher  point  than 
can  be  obtained  by  suture  to  the  ordinary  incision.  To  accom- 
plish this,  they  have  resected,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  twelfth 
rib,  and  sometimes  the  eleventh  as  well.  To  the  periosteum 
of  these  ribs  the  sutures  are  united.  Unless  in  exceptional 
cases,  this  appears  to  be  a  rather  unnecessary  procedure.  It 
must  certainly  add  somewhat  to  the  danger?  of  the  oper- 
ation. This  manfeuvre  was  to  some  extent  responsible  for 
one  of  the  deaths  reported  (Case  XVII).  The  sutures  have 
in  a  few  cases  been  attached  to  the  periosteum  without  re- 
moval of  any  portion  of  the  bone. 

By  most  operators  the  adipose  capsule  is  sutured  to  the 
edges  of  the  wound.  Bryant,*  Dunning,f  and  others  lay 
stress  on  the  importance  of  this  step.  If  the  fatty  capsule 
be  adherent  to  the  kidney,  a  firm  anchorage  may  by  this 
means  be  secured  ;  but  if  the  kidney,  as  often  happens, 
moves  inside  this  capsule,  then  certainly  the  adhesion  of  this 
latter  structure  can  not  be  of  much  service. 

In  an  endeavor  to  collect  all  the  cases  of  nephrorrhaphy 


*  Med.  Record,  Jan.  12,  1889. 

■f  Western  Med.  Reporter,  October,  1888. 
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which  have  been  reported,  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  a 
record  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  such  operations.  A 
detailed  account,  however,  is  given  of  only  eighty-seven 
patients.  The  excellent  pamphlet  by  Lindner  and  the  re- 
cent able  article  by  Frank  have  been  of  much  service  to 
me  in  this  work.  Many  of  the  reports  have  been  made  at 
the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks  from  the  time  of  operation, 
and,  as  a  patient  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  permanently 
cured  until  a  year  at  least  has  elapsed,  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  proportion 
of  successes  and  failures. 

Out  of  fifty-six  nephrorrhaphies  collected  by  Frank,* 
twenty-one  patients  had  been  under  observation  for  a  year 
or  more.  The  result  in  eleven  of  these  was  permanent  cure, 
in  four  decided  improvement,  and  in  six  failure.  Out  of 
eleven  cases  where  the  sutures  passed  through  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  kidney,  nine  were  cured.  Morris  \  claims 
seven  successes  out  of  ten  cases.  In  the  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  cases  recorded  below,  three  deaths  have  occurred. 
One  of  these,  however,  can  not  be  attributed  to  the  oper- 
ation, as  an  ileus,  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  floating  kidney, 
existed  before  operation,  and  was  unrelieved.  The  fatal 
result  in  another  patient  (Case  XVII)  can  only  in  part  be 
attributed  to  the  nephrorrhaphy ;  a  pleurisy  followed,  due 
to  attachment  of  sutures  to  the  twelfth  rib,  but  it  was  com- 


plicated by  a  fatty  heart  and  atheromatous  arteries.  In 
the  third  case  septiciemia  resulted  from  passage  of  a  suture 
through  an  old  embolic  infarction  in  the  kidney. 

Of  the  eighty-seven  detailed  cases,  thirty-two  patients 
had  been  under  observation  for  one  year  or  longer.  In  fif- 
teen of  these  radical  cure  resulted,  in  four  decided  improve- 
ment, and  in  thirteen  failure.  As  has  been  stated,  it  is  not 
just  to  compare  these  figures  with  the  total  number  of 
cases,  for  in  a  large  proportion  the  permanent  result  is  un- 
known. 

Relapses  generally  occur  within  the  first  few  weeks  after 
operation,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
majority  of  patients  who  are  well  at  the  end,  say,  of  three 
months  will  be  permanently  cured.  A  comparison  of  the 
results  at  this  period  ought  to  be  of  some  value.  There  are 
sixty-two  patients  whose  condition  at  the  expiration  of  three 
months  is  stated.  In  thirty-two  a  cure  had  been  effected, 
in  fourteen  decided  improvement  had  resulted,  and  in  thir- 
teen no  benefit  had  been  derived  from  the  operation.  In 
twenty-nine  of  these  cases  the  sutures  had  been  passed 
through  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney,  with  the  result  that 
twenty  were  cured,  five  improved,  and  four  unimproved. 
In  twenty-two  of  the  same  cases  the  capsule  alone  was  sut- 
ured, and  the  result  was  nine  cured,  seven  improved,  and 
six  unimproved. 


CASES  OF  NEPHRORRHAPHY. 


f  Biit.  Med.  Assoc,  August,  1889. 
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CASES  OF  NEPHRORRHAPHY— ((7on<«j«erf). 


No. 

Operator. 

Reference.                        J^^^ 

Side. 

Sutures  passed  through. 

Eeenlt. 

Remarks. 

25 

Jiiimmel 

Tbid. 

Parenchjnna. 

R. 

Complete  cure  at  end  18  mos. 

26 

Schede. 
Schede. 

Ibhl. 
Jbkl. 

F. 
F. 

R. 
R. 

Cure  at  end  of  few  months. 

27 

Improvement ;  not  cure. 

28 

Schede. 
Hahn  (Schiiler).* 

Ibid. 
Centralbl.  f.  Chii-.,  1881,  No.  29  ; 

F. 
F.,  38. 

R. 
R. 

Result  good  at  end  of  few  wks. 

29 

R.' 

Adipose  capsule. 

At  end  of  3  months  result  sat- 

Lindner, loc.  eit. 

isfactory. 

30 

Hahn  (Woyack).-)- 

Ibid.,  Frank,  toe.  cit. 

F.,  28. 

R. 

Adipose  capsule. 

R. 

31 

Hahn  (Woyack). 

Frank,  loc.  cit. 

Same 
pat.  as 
No.  30. 

L. 

Capsule. 

R. 

32 

Hahn  (Woyack). 

Ibid. 

2d  op. 
on  No. 

30. 

F. 

R. 

Capsule. 

R. 

Improvement ;  hernia  of  kid- 
ney followed. 

33 

Schuler. 

Ibid. 

Capsule. 

R. 

Compl.  cure  at  end  several  yrs. 

34 

Ehlert. 

Ibid. 

F.,  35. 

Capsule. 

R. 

Complete  cure  at  end  of  7  yrs. 

36 

Bolke. 

Ibid. 

P.,  32. 

Capsule. 

R. 

Cure  complete  at  end  of  9  mos. 

36 

Graefe. 

Ibid. 

"l." 

Capsule. 

R. 

Cure  complete  at  end  of  4+ 
years ;  kidney  fixed. 

%n 

Dunning. 

West.  Med.  Reporter,  1888,  Oct. 

P.,  44. 

R. 

Adipose  capsule. 

R. 

Cure  at  end  of  2  years ;  kidney 
slightly  movable. 

38 

Dunning. 

Ibid. 

P.,  54. 

R. 

Adipose  capsule. 

R. 

Padure  ;  nephrectomy  at  end 
of  1  year. 

39 

Dunning. 

Ibid. 

F. 

R. 

Adipose  capsule. 

R. 

Cure  at  end  of  2  years ;  kidney 
firmly  fastened. 

40 

Kazinierowski. 

Frank,  loc.  cit. 

F.,  32. 

R. 

Capsule. 

R. 

Failure ;  relapse  at  end  of  6 
months. 

41 

Kazmierowski. 
Ludivig. 

Ibid. 
Ibid. 

F. 
P.,  51. 

R. 
R. 

Partial  success. 

42 

R.' 

Capsule. 

Failure ;  no  improvement. 

43 

Wabnitz. 

Ibid. 

P.,  46. 

R. 

Capsule. 

R. 

Complete  cure  at  end  20  mos. 

44 

Kloski. 

Ibid. 

P.,  23. 

R. 

Capsule. 

R. 

Improvement  at  end  of  15  mos. 

45 

(Jriinberg. 

Ibid. 

P.,  28. 

R. 

Capsule. 

R. 

Great  improvement ;  kidney 
fixed  at  end  of  13  months. 

46 

Henckel. 

Ibid. 

P.,  36. 

R. 

Parenchyma. 

R. 

Cure  at  end  of  2  months. 

47 

In  clinic  of  Maylander. 

Ibid. 

F.,  35. 

R. 

Capsule. 

R. 

Complete  cure  at  end  3  years. 

48 

In  Oberhnhaus, 
Nowawess. 

Ibid. 

F.,  30. 

R. 

Capsule. 

D. 

At  end  48  h.,  cause  unknown  ; 
op.  done  for  symptoms  of  il- 
eus, which  were  unrelieved. 

49 

Berger. 

Ibid. 

F.,  40. 

R. 

Capsule. 

R. 

Improvement ;  kidney  fixed. 

50 

Wegner. 

Ibid. 

P.,  29. 

R. 

Parenchyma. 

R. 

Failure  ;  kidney  fixed. 

51 

Krause. 

Frank,  loc.  cit. 

P.,  31. 

B. 

R. 

Improvem't  slight;  intermittent 

hydronephrosis  persisted. 

52 

Morris. 

Ann.  of  Surg.,  1887,  p.  289. 

P.,  41. 

R. 

Cortical  substance  (1 
heavy  catgut). 

R. 

Cure,  and  kidney  firm  at  end 
of  8  months. 

53 

Morris. 

Ibid. 

F.,  56. 

Parenchyma  (2  silk  sut- 
ures removed  1 2th  day ; 

R. 

Result  fairly  good  at  end  of  6 

months. 

capsule  (2  catgut). 

54 

Braun. 

Lindner,  loc.  tit. 

F.,  27. 

R. 

Cortical  substance  ( 1  silk) ; 
adipose  capsule  (7). 

R. 

Complete  cure  at  end  of  1  year. 

66 

Braun. 

Schwerdtfeger. 

Ibid. 
Inaug.  Dissert.,  Greifswald,  1886; 

P.,  36. 
F. 

R. 
R. 

Result  good  at  end  of  5  weeks. 

56 

R.' 

Capsule. 

Symptoms    persisted ;     kidney 

Frank,  loc.  cit. 

firmly  fastened ;  patient  had 
locomotor  ataxia. 

57 

Von  Tischeudorf. 

Centralbl.  Chir.,  1887. 

F.,  32. 

R. 

Cortical  subst.  and  around 

12th  rib  ;  laparotomy 

for  cholecystotomy. 

R. 

Complete  cure  ;  kidney  fixed  at 
end  of  4  months. 

68 

Wilco.x. 

Ann.  Surg.,  1888,  p.  192. 

P.,  24. 

Adipose  capsule. 

R. 

Improvement  great  at  end  of 
4  months ;  kidney  firm. 

69 

Stonham. 

Lancet,  1888,  ii,  p.  109. 

P.,  34. 

R. 

Parenchyma  (1  silk); 
capsule  (2  silk). 

R. 

Perfect  cure  at  end  of  9  mos. 

60 

Richardson. 

Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  .lour.,  1888, 
June  14. 

P.,  36. 

R. 

Capsule  (4  silk). 

R. 

Cure  at  end  of  8  mos. ;  kidney 
fastened  2  in.  lower  than  nor- 
mal position. 

61 

Duret. 

Bull.  acad.  de  Belgique,  1888,  p. 
440. 

P.,  33. 

R. 

Capsule  and  corte-x  of  kid- 
ney and  to  periost.  of  11th 
and  12th  ribs,  which  had 
been  rejected. 

R. 

Perfect  result  at  end  of  5  mos. 

62 

Duret. 

Ibid. 

P.,  39. 

Same  method  as  Case  64. 

R. 

Decided  improvem't  at  end  of  4 
m. ;  kidney  slightly  movable. 

63 

Turgard. 

BuU.  med.  du  Nord,  Lille,  1887, 

p.  344. 
Bull.  ra4d.  du  Noid,  Lille,  1887, 

F. 

R. 

Adipose  capsule. 

R. 

Failure. 

64 

Gilmore. 

Capsule. 

R. 

Failure;  followed   by  nephrec- 

p. 344  (in  report  of  commission). 

tomy. 

65 

Lloyd. 

Practitioner,  1887,  Sept. 

Parenchyma ;  capsule 
peeled  off  and  sutured. 

R. 

Cure  at  end  of  several  months. 

66 

Hager. 

Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1889, 

P.,  22 

L. 

R. 

Sympt.  continued  ;  probably  due 

p.  33. 

to  calculi ;  r't  kidney  had  been 

extirpated  because  movable. 

67 

Warfoinge. 

Schmidt's  Jahrbuch,  1885,  pp. 
108,  205. 

1  R. 

Parenchyma  (silk). 

R. 

Result   satisfactory   at   end   of 
few  mouths.                        -    J 

68 

Gould. 

Lancet,  1888,  ii,  p.  674. 

v.,  28.    R. 

Cortical  substance,  2 

R.  * 

Perfect  cure  at  end  of  2i  mos. 

kangaroo  tendons. 

Attributed  by  Frank  to  Schiiler. 


f  Cases  30,  81,  and  32  are  attributed  by  Prank  to  Woyack. 
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CASES  OF  NEPHRORRHAPHY— (Conc^acferf). 


No. 

Operator. 

Keference. 

Sex 
and  age. 

Side. 

Sntures  passed  through. 

Result. 

Bemarks. 

Gould. 

Ibid. 

Parenchyma ;  silk  sut. 
removed  in  few  days. 

R. 

lapse. 

70 

Gould. 

Ibid. 

Same 

Parenchyma,  kangaroo 

R. 

Result  satisfactory  at  end  of  few 

2d  operation. 

pat.  as 
No.  65. 

tendon. 

months. 

71 

Terrillon. 

Ann.  malad.  organ,  genito-urin., 
vii,  p.  469. 

M.,  67. 

R. 

Adipose  capsule,  as  kid- 
ney could  not  be  forced 
into  wound. 

R. 

Perfect  cure  at  end  of  5  mos. 

72 

Terrillon. 

Ibitl. 

F.,  42. 

L. 

Capsule  and  cortical  sub- 
stance. 

R. 

Marked  improvement  at  end  of 
2  months. 

73 

Guerinonprez. 

Report  by  Terrillon,  Bull,  de  I'acad 
m6d.,  1889. 

F.,  37. 

Parenchyma  (silkworm 
"gut)- 

R. 

74 

Keen. 

Med.  News,  1889,  p.  431. 

F.,  35. 

K. 

Capsule  (silk). 

R. 

Great  improvement  end  of  5  m. 

75 

Rosenberger. 

Report  by  Wagner  in  Schmidt's 
Jahrbuch,  1889. 

F.,  22. 

K. 

Capsule  sutured  to  peri- 
toneum (7  silk). 

R. 

Result  satisfactory ;  short  ob- 
servation. 

76 

Langenbuch. 

Deut.  medic.  Wochensch.,  1889, 

p.  325. 
Deut.  med.  Wochensch.,  1889, 

F.,  19. 

K. 

Parenchyma  (4  sutures). 

R. 

77 

Langenbuch. 

F.,  43. 

R. 

Parenchyma. 

D. 

On  3d  day,  septiciemia ;  suture 

p.  325. 

passed  through  old  embolic 
infarction  in  kidney. 

78 

Guyon. 

Bull,  de  I'acad.  de  m^d.,  Paris, 
1889,  p.  239. 

F.,  54. 

R. 

Parenchyma  and  around 
1 2th  rib  (4  catgut). 

R. 

Complete  cure  at  end  of  9  mos. 

79 

Guyon. 

Ibid. 

F.,  20. 

K. 

Parenchyma  (catgut). 

R. 

Complete  cure  at  end  few  mos. 

80 

Mears. 

Ann.  Surg.,  1889,  p.  241. 

F.,  29. 

R. 

Cholecystotomy  at  same 
operation. 

R. 

Cure ;  short  observation. 

81 

Dodd. 
Bryant. 

Drummond  in  Lancet,  Jan.  11, 1890. 
Med.  Record,  Jan.  12,  1889. 

M.,  38. 
M.,  28. 

R. 
R. 

R. 
R. 

Cure. 

82 

Adipose  capsule. 

Cure ;   short  observation. 

83 

Report  bv  Drummond,  Lancet, 
Jan.  11,  1890. 

F.,  31. 

K 

R. 

84 

Kiister. 

Berl.  kl.  Wochensch.,  1889.     Dis- 
cussion on  Frank's  paper. 

No  details  given  e-xcept  all 

R. 

Majority  of  cases  were  satisfac- 
tory. 

97 

98- 

Morrig. 

Discussion  in  Brit.  Med.  Assoc, 

Details  not  given  ex- 

R. 

Results  satisfactory. 

106 

Aug.,  1889. 

cept  all 

105 

Tait. 

Bruce  Clark. 

McCosh. 
McCosh. 
McCosh. 
McCosh. 
2d  operation. 

Ibid. 
Ibid. 

Details  not  given  except 

Details  not  given  except 

Capsule. 

Capsule. 

Capsule. 

Parenchyma. 

R. 

R. 

R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 

108 
109 

113 
114 

F.,  28. 

R. 
R. 
R. 

115 

r„  34. 

nfi 

F.,  26. 

Partial  failure. 

117 

Same 
pat.  as 

isfactorv. 

Nolle 

TREATMENT  OF  ECTOPIC  PEEGNANCY, 

WITH  REPOBT  OF  A    CASE. 
By  WILLIAM   H.  WATHEN,  M.  D., 

PROFESSOR    OP   OBSTETRICS,   ABDOMINAL   StTRGERT.   AND   DISEASES    OF  "WOMEN 

IN  THE    KENTUCKY   SCHOOL  OF   MEDICINE  ; 

KX-CHAIRMAK  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  OBSTETRICS  AND  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

OF  THE   AMERICAN    MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  ; 

EX-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  KENTUCKY   STATE   MEDICAL  SOCIETY  ; 

CONSULTING  GYNAECOLOGIST  OF  THE   LOUISVILLE   CITY  HOSPITAL,   ETC. 

We  can  not  adopt  tlie  best  treatment  in  ectopic  preg- 
nancy unless  we  know  its  pathology  as  taught  by  the  most 
correct  observers ;  a  failure  in  this  particular  has  resulted 
in  a  variety  of  methods  of  treatment,  and  this  applies  as 
well  to  men  of  recognized  ability  in  obstetrics  and  gynae- 
cology. There  is,  however,  nearly  a  unity  of  opinion  with 
physicians  who  recognize  that  all  cases  are  probably  tubal 
in  their  origin ;  they  oppose  the  use  of  electricity,  or  any 
other  means  to  cause  infanticide,  except  laparotomy,  for  the 
removal  of  the  foetus  and  the  membranes.  Thomas,  than 
whom  there  is  no  better  authority  in  gynecology,  teaches 
the  old  classification  of  Parry  and  Dezeimeris.  He  speaks 
of  an  impregnated  ovum  "attaching  itself  primarily  to  the 
peritouicum,"  and  of  a  "  foetus  and  placenta  entering  the 
peritoneal  cavity  by  rupture  and  developing  there."  No 
ovum  has  ever  attached  itself  primarily  to  the  peritonaeum, 
nor  is  it  possible  for  it  to  do  so ;  nor  has  a  placenta  become 
separated  from  its  attachments  to  the  tube  and  then  at- 


tached itself  to  any  other  structure.  An  ovum  can  not  be- 
come fixed  to  any  structure  until  it  is  held  firmlv  and  im- 
movably, and  a  placenta  once  separated  is  always  separated, 
just  as  in  intra-uterine  pregnancy.  The  placenta  may 
finally  attach  itself  to  nearly  any  abdominal  viscera  by  mak- 
ing epiphytic  inroads  upon  other  structures,  and  it  may 
gradually  become  partially  or  possibly  entirely  detached 
from  its  tubal  connection.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  attached 
by  villous  penetration  to  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  peri- 
tonseura,  but  grows  to  the  tissues  or  viscera  under  the  peri- 
toneal covering  by  gradually  stripping  it  from  its  abdominal 
or  visceral  connection.  The  gestation  sac  may  adhere  to 
any  part  of  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  peritoneum  and 
become  fixed  to  the  viscera  or  abdominal  walls,  but  this  at- 
tachment is  of  the  same  character  we  find  in  pelvic  and  ab- 
dominal tumors,  and  not  by  the  growth  of  chorionic  or 
placental  villi. 

The  old  classifications  were  mainly  based  upon  post- 
mortem observations  made  by  men  not  trained  in  pathologi- 
cal and  microscopical  research,  who  could  not  accurately 
distinguish  the  tissues  often  matted  together  and  entirely 
changed  in  phj'sical  appearance. 

Thomas's  report  of  a  four-pound  placenta  being  attached 
to  the  entire  extent  of  the  colon  from  caput  to  .sigmoid  flex- 
ure does  not  indicate  that  the  ovum  was  primarily  fixed  to 
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the  peritotiiieutn,  or  that  a  tubal  pregnancy  ruptured  into 
the  abdominal  cavity  ;  it  readied  the  colon,  as  it  reaches 
other  viscera,  by  slowly  stripping  the  peritonaeum  off  the 
bowel  and  fixing  its  villi  into  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  gut ; 
or  it  may  have  become  adherent  by  pressure,  just  as  any 
other  abdominal  tumor.  It  may  be  possible  for  a  tubal  ges- 
tation sac  that  has  ruptured  into  the  peritonajum  to  continue 
to  develop,  and  for  the  placenta  to  gradually  attach  itself 
through  its  villi  to  the  abdominal  or  visceral  surface,  but  I 
doubt  if  we  have  any  positive  evidence  that  this  has  oc- 
curred. There  seems  to  be  evidence,  however,  that  the 
foetus  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  has  ruptured 
through  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  and  continued  to  develop  ;  but  the  placeuta 
did  not  follow  it. 

The  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  ectopic  pregnancy,  as 
found  in  most  standard  text-books,  tend  to  confuse  the 
medical  mind,  for  such  classifications  are  not  sustained  by 
facts  correctly  observed.  Thomas,  in  speaking  of  the  difti- 
culty  of  determining  how  to  classify  cases  of  ectopic  preg- 
nancy, says:  "Nothing  is  more  delusive  than  post-mortem 
examinations  when  practiced  by  one  unequal  to  the  task 
which  lie  undertakes." 

As  the  treatment  of  ectopic  pregnancy  at  different 
stages  of  foetal  development  varies  according  to  the  condi- 
tions we  are  to  contend  with,  it  is  well  to  adopt  something 
after  the  following  arrangement: 

1.  Treatment  before  primary  rupture  of  the  tube. 

2.  Treatment  after  rupture  into  the  folds  of  the  broad 
ligament  and  before  the  period  of  foetal  viability. 

3.  Treatment  where  the  sac  ruptures  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

4.  Treatment  after  fwtal  viability  and  at  full  period  of 
gestation. 

5.  Treatment  after  death  of  the  foetus  at  or  before  the 
full  period  of  gestation. 

Rupture  of  the  gestation  sac  nearly  always  occurs  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  third  month,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  diag- 
nosis of  ectopic  pregnancy  can  be  positively  made  before 
that  time.  Of  course,  subsequent  results  may  demonstrate 
the  correctness  of  a  diagnosis  before  the  end  of  the  third 
month,  but  the  symptoms  upon  which  the  diagnosis  is  made 
are  not  different  from  what  may  be  caused  by  other  dis- 
eased conditions. 

The  following  from  Thomas  indicates  that  he  entertains 
doubts  about  being  able  to  positively  diagnosticate  ectopic 
pregnancy  in  the  early  months :  "  After  all  is  said  in  regard 
to  the  diagnosis  of  ectopic  gestation,  it  must  be  added  that 
a  positive  conclusion  is  very  generally  difBeult  and  often 
impossible."  A  correct  diagnosis  can  hardly  be  made  un- 
less the  membranes  expelled  from  the  uterus  are  shown  to 
be  decidual  in  a  careful  examination  by  an  experienced 
microscopist.  With  this  exception  neither  the  subjective 
nor  the  objective  symptoms  are  pathognomonic;  the  same 
rational  and  physical  signs  may  be  observed  in  other  cysts, 
tumors,  or  deposits  in  the  pelvis.  I  believe  that  in  some  of 
the  reported  successful  cases  following  the  use  of  electricity 
the  women  were  suffering  with  other  forms  of  pelvic 
trouble.     Lawson  Tait  has  operated  for  ectopic  pregnancy 


nearly  fifty  times,  but  he  has  never  diagnosticated  a  case 
until  after  rupture  of  the  sac.  So,  if  this  difficulty  in 
diagnosis  is  usual  with  experienced  gyntecologists,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  average  general  practitioner  could  often 
make  a  correct  diagnosis.  A  rapid  decrease  in  tiie  size  of 
other  pelvic  tumors  or  deposits,  and  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  local  and  general  condition,  may  be  caused  by  a 
healthful  stimulation  by  the  faradaic  current,  or  the  electro- 
lytic effect  of  the  galvanic  current. 

But,  assuming  that  a  diagnosis  has  been  made,  what 
plan  of  treatment  should  we  adopt  ?  Tbere  are  two  recog- 
nized methods :  To  remove  the  gestation  sac  by  laparoto- 
my, or  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  foetus  and  leave  it  and  the 
membranes  in  the  cavity  to  be  absorbed,  to  become  en- 
cysted, or  to  suppurate  and  discharge  through  some  of  the 
viscera  or  through  the  abdominal  walls.  Electricity  is  the 
only  fueticidal  means  now  recognized  as  orthudox.  The 
especial  advocates  of  this  in  our  country  are  Thomas, 
Munde,  Lusk,  Garrigues,  York,  and  Mann,  though  it  has 
been  tried  by  others  here  and  abroad,  and  successful  results 
are  reported. 

Thomas  says  :  "  A  diagnosis  of  ectopic  pregnancy  being 
arrived  at,  destroy  foetal  life  as  promptly  as  possible."  Also  : 
"Unless  the  imminence  of  rupture  renders  foeticidal  efforts 
hazardous  and  delay  for  this  purpose  unadvisable,  the  life 
of  the  foetus  should  always  be  destroyed  prior  to  f<etal  via- 
bility, before  laparotomy  is  resorted  to." 

I  enter  a  protest  against  such  treatment,  and,  waiving 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  question,  insist  upon  substituting 
laparotomy  and  the  entire  removal  of  the  gestation  sac, 
because  it  will  give  much  better  immediate  and  subsequent 
results. 

Dr.  Harbert,  in  1849,  Kiwiscb,  in  1857,  and  Stephen 
Rodgers,  in  1867,  suggested  and  advocated  laparotomy  in 
ectopic  pregnancy  with  rupture,  but  I  find  no  record  of  any 
one  recommending  the  operation  before  rupture  in  the  ear- 
ly months  until  I  suggested  its  propriety  before  Tait  did 
his  first  section  for  tubal  pregnancy  with  rupture.  Before 
primary  rupture  of  the  sac  the  adhesions  are  very  few,  and 
the  removal  of  the  foetus  and  membranes  by  laparotomy  is 
so  simple  and  so  devoid  of  danger  in  the  practice  of  an  ex- 
perienced operator  that  the  mortality  would  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum;  it  would  be  less  than  the  mortality  following 
the  use  of  electricity.  Thomas  reports  twelve  cases  treated 
by  electricity  without  a  death.  If  he  was  correct  in  his 
diagnosis  he  could  have  got  as  good  immediate  results 
by  laparotomy,  and  the  subsequent  condition  would  have 
been  much  better.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
mortality  in  such  cases  by  laparotomy  to  one  per  cent,  in 
the  practice  of  experienced  and  successful  abdominal  sur- 
geons. It  may  be  contended  that  these  patients  can  not 
always  be  operated  on  by  experienced  men ;  nor  can  elec- 
tricity be  always  used  by  men  who  are  familiar  with  its 
successful  use  in  such  cases.  If  it  is  necessary  to  refer  the 
woman  to  some  specialist  in  laparotomy,  it  will  as  often  be 
necessarv  to  refer  her  to  some  specialist  in  electricity,  who 
has  all  the  electrical  appliances  necessary  for  good  results 
in  such  work.  The  services  of  a  man  experienced  in  ab- 
dominal surgery  may  be  obtained  as  easily  as  the  services 
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of  a  man  experienced  in  the  use  of  electricity.  If  the 
woman  recovers  from  the  immediate  effects  of  laparotomy 
she  is  permanently  cured,  and,  the  diseased  tube  being  re- 
moved, she  can  not  have  a  recurrence  of  pregnancy  or  dis- 
ease on  that  side.  Electricity  may  cause  rupture  of  tlie 
tube,  or  the  sac  may  rupture  after  death  of  the  ovum,  the 
result  of  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  tube  in  an  effort 
to  get  rid  of  what  is  then  a  foreign  body,  just  as  in  intra- 
uterine pregnancy.  Rupture  at  three  or  four  weeks  would 
be  as  fatal  as  at  three  months ;  and  unless  the  ovum  is  re- 
moved, it  may  cause  serious  or  fatal  complications  ;  and  until 
removed,  the  woman's  life  is  at  the  mercy  of  accidents  over 
which  we  have  no  control. 

Cases  are  reported  where  these  women  continued  to 
suffer  so  intensely  after  electrical  foeticide  that  it  finally 
became  necessary  to  remove  the  diseased  structures  by  lapa- 
rotomy. The  placenta  may  continue  to  grow  after  the 
death  of  the  embryo  or  foetus,  and  when  finally  separated 
may  cause  death  by  secondary  intraperitoneal  ha?morrhage, 
by  septic  infection,  or  by  the  formation  of  pelvic  abscess. 
If  the  operation  is  not  done  until  these  women  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  chronic  invalidism,  it  will  be  complicated  by 
the  formation  of  adhesions,  and  the  results  will  not  be 
good.  Dr.  Joseph  Price  removed  an  ectopic  gestation  sac 
on  September  11,  1887,  before  rupture  or  partial  rupture 
of  the  tube  and  before  the  fourth  month,  but  he  was  not 
positive  in  his  diagnosis  until  he  had  removed  the  cyst.  I 
can  find  no  other  case  of  the  kind  recorded. 

The  advocates  of  electricity  have  not  generally  recom- 
mended its  use  after  the  fourth  month,  but  it  has  occasion- 
ally been  used  in  advanced  pregnancy  as  a  preparation  for 
laparotomy,  believing  it  would  also  kill  the  placenta  and 
lessen  the  dangers  from  hseniorrhage  in  a  subsequent  ab- 
dominal section.  In  such  cases  the  use  of  electricity  would 
necessarily  be  dangerous,  for  the  foetus  and  placenta  could 
not  be  killed  unless  the  electricity  is  conveyed  by  acu- 
puncture into  the  sac.  If  ectopic  pregnancy  continues  be- 
yond four  months  and  a  half,  the  sac  will  generally  not 
rupture  and  will  go  to  full  term,  so  that  a  laparotomy  may 
be  done  in  the  interest  of  both  mother  and  child. 

Again,  if  the  pregnancy  continues  in  the  folds  of  the 
broad  ligament  to  four  and  a  half  or  five  months,  the  phy- 
sician will  frequently  have  no  opportunity  to  use  electricity 
until  term — possibly  not  until  after  term — for  these  women 
will  not  always  consult  the  doctor  until  they  are  suffering 
labor-pains,  or  until  they  cease  to  feel  motions  of  the  child, 
and  think  they  have  gone  beyond  their  time.  After  rupt- 
ure into  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligaments  the  treatment 
should  usually  be  expectant  until  foetal  viability,  and  lapa- 
rotomy should  not  be  done  unless  rupture  appears  immi- 
nent from  overdistension,  contractions,  or  the  life  of  the 
woman  is  in  jeopardy.  The  life  of  the  child  should  be  an 
important  element  where  it  is  possible  to  save  it  without 
greatly  increasing  the  dangers  to  the  mother,  and,  as  the 
prognosis  is  not  materially  greater  in  a  laparotomy  at  the 
eighth  or  ninth  month  than  at  the  sixth  month,  the  child 
should  not  usually  be  removed  until  it  is  viable.  If  the 
woman  is  even  under  our  immediate  observation  after  the 
primary  rupture  into  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  an 


ectopic  pregnancy  can  not  always  be  distinguished  from  an 
extraperitoneal  ha^matocele  until  advanced  to  four  and  a 
half  or  five  months,  when  the  fatal  movements  are  felt,  or 
the  fcetal  heart  sounds  are  beard  ;  and  in  an  extraperitoneal 
hsematocele  the  treatment  should  be  expectant.  In  only 
the  minority  of  the  one  in  four  cases  of  ectopic  pregnancy 
with  rupture  into  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligaments  do  the 
patients  go  to  term ;  in  the  majority  the  foetus  perishes  and 
is  absorbed  with  the  hsematocele,  and  may  cause  pelvic  ab- 
scess, or  remain  quiescent  as  alithop;edion.  But  if  tlie  tube 
ruptures  into  the  peritonaeum,  unless  abdominal  section  is 
done,  death  is  the  alternative. 

Tait  has  seen  over  one  hundred  cases,  and  the  patients 
all  died  except  those  upon  whom  he  operated ;  and  Goupil 
has  seen  none  recover.  The  experience  of  these  men  accords 
with  the  experience  of  all  men  who  have  correctly  observed 
the  results  of  intraperitoneal  rupture.  The  symptoms  are 
so  distinctive  that  a  diagnosis  is  easily  made  ;  it  could  only 
be  confounded  with  intraperitoneal  haemorrhage  from  other 
causes;  but  the  indications  for  treatment  in  each  instance 
would  be  the  same — open  the  abdomen  and  arrest  hiemor- 
rhage.  Intraperitoneal  rupture  does  not  generally  cause 
death  suddenly  ;  in  the  majority  of  recorded  cases  it  did 
not  occur  until  from  four  to  twelve  hours  after  rupture,  thus 
giving  sufficient  time  to  open  the  abdomen. 

Tait  says :  "  In  very  many  of  these  cases  a  feature  of 
great  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  first  attack  of  hajmorrhage 
is  generally  not  fatal,  and  that  the  records  yield  incontesta- 
ble evidence  that  it  may  require  the  repeated  occurrence  of 
bleeding  to  bring  about  the  fatal  issue."  Having  diagnos- 
ticated intraperitoneal  rupture  of  the  tube,  or  of  the  folds 
of  the  broad  ligament,  there  is  now  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  indications  for  treatment.  Open  the  abdomen  at 
once,  unless  shock  is  so  great  that  the  operation  would 
cause  immediate  death  ;  in  this  condition  resuscitate  the 
woman  before  operating. 

The  mortality  in  all  cases  operated  upon  is  i'lQ  per 
cent.,  while  the  mortality  of  cases  treated  by  expectancy  is 
practically  100  per  cent.  Tait  reports  forty -two  operations 
with  but  two  deaths.  His  first  operation  resulted  fatally 
because  he  did  not  then  know  how  to  treat  the  cyst,  and  in 
another  case  he  operated  on  a  woman  in  such  profound 
shock  that  she  was  unable  to  rally. 

The  indications  for  the  operation  are  : 

1.  To  control  ha'morrhage. 

2.  To  extirpate  the  sac  and  other  injured  structures. 

3.  To  cleanse  the  abdominal  cavity  aseptically  and  pre- 
vent septic  infection. 

Peritonitis  should  not  be  a  frequent  complication,  for 
in  post-mortem  examinations  in  tubal  rupture  the  perito- 
meum  has  generally  lieen  found  healthy. 

In  laparotomy  "all  the  possibilities  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  human  intelligence  "  and  "  nothing  is  left  to  chance  " ; 
"  it  enriches  our  resources  in  cases  of  impending  danger,"  and 
by  it  we  can  diagnosticate  ectopic  pregnancy  where  no  fa>tus 
can  be  found.  The  fiutus  was  absent  in  most  of  Tail's  cases, 
but  he  found  a  placenta  or  fn-tal  membranes  in  all  of  them. 

Where  the  fa>tus  is  developed  in  the  folds  of  the  broad 
ligament  laparotomy  should   not    be  done  until  after  the 
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eighth  month,  unless  rupture  of  the  sac  is  imminent,  or  the 
woman's  life  in  danger,  or  the  foetus  dead ;  for  this  delay 
does  not  materially  add  to  the  dangers  of  the  operation, 
and  is  greatly  in  the  interest  of  the  child.  Nor  should  we 
dela}"  the  operation  until  the  beginning  of  false  labor,  for 
the  prognosis  would  then  be  much  less  favorable  for  mother 
and  child  ;  the  discouraging  mortality  in  the  primary  opera- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  Kiwisch,  Henning,  Hart, 
and  Barbour,  is  largely  due  to  this  delay,  as  the  children 
were  often  dead,  or  too  feeble  to  live,  before  they  were  re- 
moved, and  in  many  of  the  cases  the  mothers  were  in  ex- 
tremis ;  the  operations  were  also  crudely  done,  and  hardly 
any  two  were  by  one  man.  Recent  statistics  indicate  such 
encouraging  results  in  the  primary  operation  that  there  are 
now  but  few  operators  of  recognized  ability  who  recommend 
the  secondary  operation.  In  most  of  the  successful  sec- 
ondary operations  the  women  had  fortunately  escaped  the 
usual  complications  that  cause  death,  and  firm  adhesions  had 
shut  off  the  peritoneal  cavity,  so  that  the  operation  was  com- 
paratively simple,  being  little  more  difficult  than  opening  a 
large  pelvic  abscess  that  had  become  adherent  to  the  ab- 
dominal walls  ;  but  in  one  third  of  the  cases  where  the  pri- 
mary operation  is  not  done  the  patients  die  without  any 
operation.  The  haemorrhage  is  generally  much  less  in  the 
secondary  operation,  because  the  death  of  the  foetus  is  usu- 
ally followed  by  diminished  placental  vascularity,  gradual 
atrophy,  and  shrinkage;  but  this  is  not  always  true,  and 
death  from  hnemorrhage  in  placental  separation  has  occurred 
in]the  practice  of  experienced  operators  many  weeks  after  the 
death  of  the  child.  If  the  operation  is  done  before  the  end 
of  the  fifth  month  for  rupture  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  or 
for  other  reasons,  before  primary  or  secondary  rupture,  the 
incision  should  be  made  in  the  mesial  line  between  the  um- 
bilicus and  the  pubes,  and  the  foetus  and  the  membranes 
removed.  Hismorrhage  is  not  necessarily  an  ugly  factor 
here,  for,  if  the  membranes  are  rapidly  and  carefully  sepa- 
rated down  to  the  broad  ligament,  both  ends  of  the  vessels 
supplying  the  sac  can  be  ligated  and  dangerous  bleeding 
controlled.  It  is  necessary  to  ligate  the  broad  ligament  en 
masse,  so  as  to  include  the  vessels  as  they  enter  and  leave 
the  placenta,  for,  if  we  ligate  only  the  proximal  end  of  the 
ovarian  artery,  there  may  be  fatal  h:emorrhage  from  its  uter- 
ine end,  because  of  its  intimate  anostomoses  with  the  vessels 
entering  the  uterus  between  the  folds  of  the  other  broad 
ligament.  In  other  particulars  the  operation  is  similar  to 
an  ordinary  abdominal  section. 

If  the  operation  is  not  done  until  after  the  child  is  via- 
ble, it  is  best  to  avoid  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  entering  the 
gestation  sac  whore  it  is  adherent  to  the  anterior  abdominal 
walls,  two  or  three  inches  from  the  linea  alba.  This  is 
especially  the  correct  treatment  if  we  do  not  intend  to  re- 
move the  placenta,  for,  if  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened,  the 
membranes  should  be  removed,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
without  causing  fatal  hiemorrhage.  It  has  not  been  decided 
by  experienced  operators  just  what  is  the  best  way  to  treat 
the  placenta.  Martin,  Tait,  etc.,  have  removed  it  success- 
fully, but  our  means  to  control  hiemorrhage  at  this  stage  of 
pregnancy  are  so  unreliable  that  there  is  always  great 
danger  of  death  from  loss  of  blood. 


Again,  if  the  placenta  is  left  in  situ  to  slough  and  come 
away  through  an  opening  in  the  incision,  the  process  is 
long,  tedious,  and  exhausting,  and  very  often  causes  the 
death  of  the  woman. 

Tait  has  recently  recommended  cutting  the  cord  short 
and  leaving  the  placenta  in  the  sac  to  be  hermetically  sealed 
in  an  aseptic  condition,  after  a  fashion  that  he  described. 
This  is  an  excellent  way  to  treat  the'placenta  if  it  will  pre- 
vent suppuration,  so  that  all  the  membranes  may  finally  be 
absorbed;  but  experience  will  have  to  decide  the  value  of 
this  method  of  treatment.  The  removal  of  the  membranes 
would  be  the  ideal  operation  if  we  had  positive  and  reliable 
means  to  control  hoemorrhage,  and  may  be  some  one  will 
discover  how  this  can  be  safely  done.  In  the  mean  time 
the  method  of  treating  the  membranes  must  be  selected  by 
the  operator  to  meet  the  indications  in  any  particular  case. 
The  vessels  may  be  ligated  en  masse,  separate  bleeding 
points  ligated,  or  hajmorrhage  controlled  by  styptics,  such 
as  iron,  vinegar,  cr  actual  or  galvanic  cautery. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  report  a  successful  abdominal  sec- 
tion for  an  ectopic  pregnancy  at  three  months  and  a  half: 

On  November  17,  1889,  I  was  called  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Pusey  to 
see  Mrs.  T.,  from  southwestern  Kentucky.     She  was  thirty- two 


years  old,  was  married  twelve  years,  and  had  not  been  preg- 
nant. After  a  careful  examination,  we  diagnosticated  ectopic 
pregnaney  at  about  three  months  and  a  half;  Dr.  W.  O.  Bob- 
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erts  also  examined  the  woman,  and  concurred  in  our  diagnosis. 
There  had  been  no  symptoms  that  positively  indicated  primary 
rupture  of  the  tube,  but  tlie  woman  was  suttering  so  much 
from  mechanical  [iressnre  on  the  pelvic  organs  and  from  sharp 
cutting  i)aius  in  the  region  of  the  tumor  that  we  thought  it  un- 
wise to  allow  the  pregnancy  to  continue.     An  abdominal  sec- 


tion was  done  on  November  19th.  The  uterus  was  five  inches 
and  a  half  deep,  was  very  large,  and  was  adherent  to  the  ab- 
dominal walls  on  the  left  side  nearly  up  to  the  uml)ilicus,  and 
three  inches  of  a  small  inte<tine  were  firmly  bound  to  the  walls 
between  the  uterus  and  the  mesial  line.  The  pregnancy  was  in 
the  folds  of  the  right  broad  ligament,  and  the  sac  was  adher- 
ent to  the  uterus,  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  and  the  right  lateral 
walls  of  the  pelvis.  The  adhesions  of  the  uterus  and  sac  were 
quickly  separated  and  the  foetus  and  placenta  pulled  out  through 
the  incision,  with  no  attachment  left  except  to  the  broad  liga- 
ment. A  doulile  ligature  was  applied  and  the  membranes  cut 
away.  Bleeding  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a  few  ounce.s, 
and  the  woman  was  put  in  bed  with  a  pulse  of  80  and  with  no 
shock.  A  drainage-tube  was  used  for  nearly  a  week,  and  at 
no  time  was  there  an  untoward  symptom  consequent  upon  the 
operation.  On  the  fourth  day  and  for  a  week  afterward  she 
had  an  exhausting  diarrhooa  and  passed  several  large  round 
worms.  After  the  diarrha>a  had  been  controlled  she  began  to 
complain  of  severe  pressure  upon  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and, 
in  an  examination,  a  large  liaMuatocele  was  found  in  the  left 
broad  ligament  pressing  low  down  into  the  pouch  of  Douglas. 
This  finally  suppurated  and  discharged  into  the  rectum,  and  the 
patient  is  now  convalescent.     I  was  assisted  in  the  operation 


by  Dr.  H.  K.  Pusey,  Dr.  A.  M.  Oartledge,  and  Dr.  Henry  Oren- 
dorf.  The  accompanying  woodcuts  were  made  from  correct 
photographs  of  the  specimen.  This  is  my  second  operation 
within  six  months  for  ectopic  pregnancy,  and  in  both  capes  the 
conception  was  in  the  right  tube  and  the  uterus  was  pushed  to 
the  left  side  and  extended  nearly  up  to  the  umbilicus:  and  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  was  about  as  large  as  in  an 
intra-uterine  pregnancy  at  a  corresponding  period  and  in  gen- 
eral appearance  identical. 

In  a  careful  examination  of  the  specimen,  I  find  conclnsive 
proof  that  conception  began  in  the  outer  third  of  the  tube,  but 
that  the  s.ac  ruptured  into  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  where 
the  ovum  continued  to  develop. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON 

STATION    WITH    EEFERENCE    TO    RESriRATIOX. 

By  guy    HINSDALE,  A.  M.,   M.  D., 


The  present  study  is  supplementary  to  an  article  pub- 
lished by  me  in  April,  1887,*  and  was  undertaken  at  Dr. 
Weir  Mitchell's  suggestion  in  order  to  ascertain  what  rela- 
tions, if  any,  exist  between  respiration  and  sways.  For  this 
purpose  t])e  physiological  laboratory  of  the  Orthopaedic 
Hospital  and  Infirmary  for  Nervous  Diseases  was  used.f 
There  were  required  a  revolving  cylinder  provided  with 
blackened  paper  and  run  by  clock-work  on  which  were  re- 
corded seconds  and  the  movement  of  sway. 

The  curves  of  respiration  were  traced  on  a  revolving 
(liuni  by  Tiieans  of  an  index  attached  to  a  tambour,  and  this 
i'>unected  by  a  tube  with  a  pneumograph.  This  instrument 
was  after  the  pattern  of  that  of  Paul  Bert  as  modified  by  Dr. 
Ihomas  J.  Mays,  and  was  attached  so  as  to  record  abdomi- 
nal respiration.  The  tracing  showed  at  the  same  time  the 
'  xact  extent  of  antero-posterior  and  lateral  sway  revolved 
into  lines  made  by  vertically  moving  indices.  These  indices 
on  the  lightest  rods  were  freely  movable  up  and  down,  and 
were  attached  to  silk  threads  moving  on  a  pulley  and  ruu- 


FiG.  l.~The  upper  line  shows  the  curves  of  respiration.  The  upward  stroke  ie 
expiratory  ;  the  downward  strolie  is  inspiratory.  The  middle  line  repre- 
sents lateral  sway.  The  line  falls  and  indicates  motion  to  tlie  left.  The 
lower  line  measures  antero-posterior  sway.  Downward  strokes  mean  mo- 
tion fonvard  ;  upward  strokes  mojin  motion  backward.  Seconds  of  time 
are  indicated  at  the  bottom.  From  Van  D.,  a  healthy  adult.  Sway  jaken 
with  eyes  closed. 

ning  in  one  case  to  a  band  attached  to  the  forehead,  and  in 
the  other  to  a  pulley  situated  at  the  side  and  thence  to  the 


*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

f  The  former  study  was  oonducteil  in  the  physiological  laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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side  of  the  head-band  so  as  to  move  with  every  lateral  devi-  |  and  second-marks  can  be  made  simultaneously  with  these 
ation.  In  conjunction  with  this  the  respiratory  curves  were  I  lines.  In  my  e.xperiments  the  subjects  were  first  observed 
recorded  by  the  pneumograph.  |  with  the  eyes  open,  and  the  subject  was  then  told  to  close 

the  eyes.  The  increased  sway 
instantly  occurred.  In  Dr. 
Ballard's  and  Dr.  Brackett's 
cases  separate  observations 
were  made  with  eyes  closed. 

No  attempt  has  been  made 
in  these  last  cases  to  establish 
anything  further  as  to  direc- 
tion of  sway.  It  ma)',  how- 
ever, be  said  that  an  average 
of  twelve  normal  cases  showed 
an  antero-posterior  sway,  eyes 
open,  of  24  mm.  (1  inch), 
which  is  identical  with  that 
given  in  an  average  of  twelve 
cases  in  my  previous  article. 
The  lateral  sway  in  the  pre- 
vious investigation  gave  a 
somewhat  higher  average. 
The  average  respiration  to  the  minute  under  normal  con- 
ditions was  recorded  as  21-5. 

From  the  46  observations  recorded,  an  average  of  the 
12  healthy  subjects  in  the  standing  position  shows  an  antero- 
posterior sway  of  24  mm.  with  the  eyes  open,  and  in  8  cases 
an  average  of  29  mm.  with  the  eyes  shut.  The  lateral  sway 
in  12  cases  shows  an  average  of  9  mm.,  against  19  mm.  in 
11  cases.  The  closing  of  the  eyes  increased  the  sway  antero- 
posteriorly  19  per  cent.,  and  laterally  110  per  cent. 

The  three  cases  of  phthisis  studied  were  kindly  sent  to 
me  by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Mays,  of  this  city.  The  results  in 
this  case  are  noteworthy  for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
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Fig.  2. — The  respiration  curves  are  unusually  large  aud  strong.    Rate,  14  a  minute.    The  middle  line  shows  antero- 
posterior movement.    There  was  little  lateral  motion.    From  Zuachs,  aged  thirty-five.    Healthy  except  for  a  facial 


The  subjects  were  nearly  all  in  good  health,  excepting 
three  cases  of  phthisis  which  are  noted  at  the  end  of  this 
report.  The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  ascertain 
whether  respiration  influenced  sway. 

Although  the  slightest  movements  of  the  body  were  re- 
corded and  a  simultaneous  record  made  of  respiration,  no 
connection  between  the  two  is  discoverable,  excepting  that 
out  of  forty-six  experiments  a  deep  inspiration  was  accom- 
panied by  a  backward  movement  of  the  liead  in  two  and  a 
forward  movement  in  one  instance. 

These  results  accord  very  well  with  those  stated  in  my 
article  of  three  years  ago.  The  increase  of  sway  when  the 
eyes  are  shut  is  so  evident  upon  examining  the 
charts  obtained  in  all  these  examinations  and 
even  clinically,  when  only  the  eye  and  a  scale 
are  needed  to  make  the  record,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising that  others  should  not  have  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion.  Dr.  W.  N.  Bullard  and 
Dr.  E.  G.  Brackett*  in  their  investigation  con- 
clude "  that  the  antero-posterior  movement  is, 
on  the  average,  decidedly  greater  with  the  eyes 
open  than  with  the  eyes  shut,  while  the  lateral 
movement  is  the  same  under  both  conditions, 
being,  if  anything,  more  marked  when  the  eyes 
are  closed."  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such 
a  discrepancy  unless  it  was  in  the  method  of 
observation.  They  used  the  square  piece  of 
board,  held  in  position  on  the  head  by  plates 
of  spring  brass,  like  the  Oxford  cap.  This  at- 
tachment was  referred  to  in  my  previous  arti- 
cle as  being  devised  and  used  for  a  number  of 
experiments,  but  was  discarded  as  unsatisfactory 
in  comparison  with  the  use  of  indices  on  a  revolving  drum. 
The  latter  is  the  only  way  in  which  motion  in  two  direc- 
tions can  be  separately  studied  and  where  respiration  curves 

*  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Dec.  20,  1888. 


II  Eyes  Shut 
Fig.  3.— .Same  subject  aa  in  Fig.  2.    Eyes  closed.    The  increased 
when  the  eyes  were  closed. 


vay  is  noticeable  after 


sway  proportionate  to  the  individual  weakness  and  for  an 
average  increase  in  respiration  equal  to  fifty  per  cent. 

The  expiration  is  represented  by  the  line  ascending 
from  left  to  right.  The  expirations  are  at  first  sudden,  then 
slowly  prolonged,  until  inspiration  begins,  which  is  accom- 
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plished  evenly.  In  other  words,  the  retraction  of  the 
thorax  is  quick  at  first,  then  slow. 

Expiration  occupies  from  fifty-three  to  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  period  of  respiration,  and  is  apparently  not  prolonged 
in  these  cases  of  phthisis. 

Persons  standing  in  an  easy  position,  with  one  leg  in 
front  of  the  other  and  with  the  knee  bent,  were  tested. 
The  sway  in  these  cases  was  slightly  increased,  probably 
owing  to  a  lack  of  symmetry  of  position.  In  the  sitting 
position  the  sway  was  greatly  reduced.  When  reading 
aloud,  reciting,  talking,  looking  at  right  angles  to  the  right. 


Rcaplraliftn' 


sphere,  and  whose  elements  formed  an  angle  of  at  least  85° 
with  its  base,  so  that  it  was  almost  cylindrical  in  shape. 


Lateral- 
Sway 


Pio.  4.— H.  R., 


AEyes  Shut 
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ged  twenty-two,  phthuis.    Sadden  sway  forward  and  to  [right  when  eyes  are 
closed. 


the  sway  was  increased ;  and  much  more  so  when  standing 
on  one  foot.  If  standing  on  the  right  foot,  the  subject 
tilted  to  the  right,  and  if  on  the  left  he  tilted  to  the  left. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  these  are  the  first 
published  tracings  representing  sway  and  respiration  com- 
bined. 


NOTE  ON  THE   ALA   OINEREA. 

By   N.  E.    brill,   M.  D.,   M.  A. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  human  me- 
dulla oblongata — one  which  has  been  heretofore  character- 
istic of  this  division  of  the  cerebral  isthmus  and  distin- 
guished it  from  that  of  almost  every  other  animal — is  the 
pigmentation  of  the  cells  of  the  ala  cinerea.  This  pigmenta- 
tion causes  this  nuclear  mass  to  be  thrown  by  its  gray  color 
into  a  relief  from  the  general  white  appearance  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Hence  no  cerebral  feature  has  been 
more  accurately  defined  as  a  landmark  in  this  region  of  the 
human  brain  than  this  columnar  gray  mass. 

It  has  heretofore  been  supposed  that  this  nuclear  ac- 
cumulation presented  a  gray  color  only  in  the  human  spe- 
cies. It  has  been  recorded  in  the  Ateles  melanochia,  and  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  seal.  To  these  exceptions  I  can  now  add 
that  of  a  dog  (the  field  spaniel).  In  the  animal  of  this  spe- 
cies examined,  the  ala  cinerea  were  as  deeply  gray  as  in 
most,  and  more  so  than  in  some,  adult  human  brains.  The 
difference,  however,  was  in  the  shape  of  the  column. 
While  in  man  this  outline  is  pyramidal,  with  sharply  de- 
fined angles,  in  this  dog  it  presented  the  shape  of  a  trun- 
cated cone  whose  detached  vertex  was  replaced  by  a  hemi- 


TWO   FATAL   CASES   OF 

EPIDEMIC  INFLUENZA  IN   INFANTS. 

By  CHARLES   G.  KERLEY,  M.  D., 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN,   NEW  TOBK  INFANT  ASYLUM,   MOCNT  TEBNON.J 

The  following  cases  are  of  interest,  as  in  general  young 

infants  were  exempt  from  the  recent  epidemic,  and,  further, 

they    occurred   at    the    time,    presented   very 

nearly  the  same  symptoms,  and  the  autopsy  in 

each  showed  practically  nothing  pathological. 

They  were  taken  sick,  together  with  about 
thirty  others,  when  la  grippe  was  at  its  height, 
and  were  the  only  cases  in  which  the  disease 
proved  fatal : 

Case  L — John  F.,  aged  six  months,  previous 
condition  healthy,  gaining  in  weight,  was  taken 
sick  with  slight  cough,  diarrhcea,  and  vomiting. 
Temperature  first  day  ranged  between  99°  and 
lOr  F. ;  second  day,  99°  and  101°;  third  day, 
103°  and  105°  ;  fourth  day,  101°  and  103-2°.  Died 
on  the  fourth  day ;  temperature  at  death,  103'2°. 

Case  II. — Lena  F.,  aged  fifteen  months,  previ- 
ous condition  fair,  gaining  in  weight  slowly,  was 
taken   sick  with   diarrhrea,  vomiting,  and  slight 
cough.     Temperature,  first  day,  102°  to  103°  F. ; 
second  day,  103°  to  104°;   third  day,  101°  to  101-6°.     Died  on 
the  third  day;  temperature  at  death,  101-6°. 

As  the  other  symptoms  in  each  were  almost  identical,  I  will 
give  them  together. 

The  cough  was  not  severe ;  physical  examination  showed  a 
mild  bronchitis. 

The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  were  of  the  severity  of  an 
ordinary  dyspeptic  catarrh.  The  prostration,  however,  was  en- 
tirely out  of  proportion  to  the  other  symptoms,  being  extreme 
•n  each  case — in  fact,  they  were  in  a  semi-comatose  condition 
after  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
having  been  suddenly  struck  down  by  a  virulent  poison,  or  of  a 
child  in  the  last  stages  of  cholera  infantum.  The  pulse  was 
about  150  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours;  later  it  could  not 
be  counted  at  the  wrist.  a^ 

The  eyes  were  sunken  and  rolled  up,  or  open  and  staring; 
did  not  notice  anything. 

The  pallor  was  extreme;  the  face  drawn  and  pinched.  The 
pupils  wore  even,  and  responded  slowly  to  liglit.  Patellar  refiex 
and  sensation  were  normal.  No  convulsions  or  twitchings  at 
any  time.  Considerable  food  and  whisky  were  taken — were 
swallowed  when  put  in  the  mouth.  Brandy  was  given  hypoder- 
mioally,  but  the  efl'ect  was  very  transient.  One  child  lived 
three,  the  other  four  days  after  the  development  of  the  first 
symptoms. 

They  were  under  the  care  of  a  trained  nurse  night  and  day, 
so  drugging  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  orgsms  in  both  were  healtliy,  with  the  exception  of 
slight  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  in  one. 


The  American  Veterinary  College  held  its  fifteenth  auuuul  ooiu- 
ineneenient  on  the  5th  iust.,  graduating  a  class  of  thirty-seven.  A 
communication  was  read  from  tlie  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  stat- 
ing that  the  degree  conferred  by  tlic  college  would  be  recognized  by  the 
French  veterinary  sehools. 
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THE    FATAL   AFTER-EFFECTS    OF   CHLOROFORM. 

Thk  occasional  fatal  effect  of  chloroform  on  the  operating- 
table  is  only  too  well  known,  though  we  think  not  sufficiently 
heeded  in  some  countries.  But,  if  the  patient  survives  the  op- 
eration only  to  die  afterward  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or 
several  days,  the  ansesthetic  employed  almost  invariably  escapes 
blame.  Some  other  agency,  such  a?  shock,  peritonitis,  or  the 
like,  is  usually  made  the  scape-goat.  Of  late,  however,  the 
profession  has  been  growing  awake  to  the  fact  that  every  death 
after  surgical  operations  is  not  due  to  hiemorrhage,  peritonitis, 
or  septicaemia,  the  three  betes  noires  of  the  surgeon.  More  care- 
ful observations  and  searching  autopsies  have  shown  that  in 
many  cases  the  fatal  termination  was  due  to  some  disease  of 
the  viscera.  This  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  operation, 
which  merely  had  the  effect  of  making  an  unhealthy  organ 
worse,  or,  what  is  not  at  all  unlikely  in  the  light  of  recent  ob- 
servations, the  disease  was  evoked  during  the  operation,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  the  ansesthetic  employed. 

As  early  as  1850,  Gasper  drew  attention  to  what  he  termed 
chronic  chloroform  intoxication  after  surgical  operations. 
Shortly  after  this  Langenbeck  had  a  death  seventeen  hours 
after  a  scapula  extirpation,  which  he  attributed  solely  to  the 
narcosis.  Berend  subseqitently  published  several  cases  of  death 
occurring  np  to  within  sixty  hours  after  operations,  which  care- 
ful autopsies  failed  to  show  any  cause  for,  and  which  he  prop- 
erly attributed  to  the  narcosis.  Since  then  Dngar  and  Strass- 
mann  have  shown,  by  a  number  of  experiments  with  chloroform 
inhalation  in  animals,  that  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  internal 
organs — viz.,  the  heart  and  liver — takes  place  without  any  pal- 
pable blood  changes,  and  that  this  fatty  degeneration  may  be 
the  chief  or  sole  factor  of  a  fatal  termination.  Following  in 
the  same  line  of  research,  Ostertag  has  quite  recently  made  a 
number  of  experiments  on  animals,  and  these  he  has  published 
m  extenso  in  Virchow's  Archiv.  Rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  rats, 
pigeons,  cats,  and  dogs  were  used  for  the  experiments.  Chlo- 
roform mixed  with  air  was  administered  until  complete  narcosis 
was  produced;  the  ansesthetic  was  then  withdrawn  and  not 
applied  again  until  it  was  observed  that  its  effects  v!eye  passing 
off.  It  was  found  that  the  effects  of  chloroform  varied  with 
the  different  kinds  of  animals  and  with  different  individuals  of 
the  same  kind.  The  time  during  which  the  animals  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  narcosis  varied  from  half  an  hour  to  four  hours 
and  a  half.  The  same  animal  was  chloroformed  daily  for  sev- 
eral days  in  succession.  As  a  result  of  his  observations  the 
author  makes  the  following  deductions:  1.  After  long-contin- 
ued chloroform  inhalations  there  may  be  set  up  in  various  ani- 
mals a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  internal  organs — viz.,  fatty  in- 


filtration of  the  liver  and  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  heart,  of 
the  muscles  of  the  skeleton,  of  the  kidneys,  and  of  the  stomach. 
2.  The  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  above-named  organs  is  due 
to  the  effect  upon  the  blood  (destruction  of  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles) and  upon  the  tissue  cells  themselves.  3.  Certain  indi- 
viduals manifest  a  great  susceptibility  to  the  injurious  effects 
of  chloroform,  and  succumb  after  a  shorter  or  longer  admin- 
istration of  it.  4.  The  fatal  after-effects  of  chloroform  show 
themselves  in  a  paralysis  of  the  heart,  which  is  at  times 
brought  about  by  only  slight  anatomical  changes  of  the  myo- 
cardium and  a  gradual  accumulation  of  carbonic-acid  gas  in 
the  blood. 

Although,  so  far  as  we  know,  ether  is  used  much  more  ex- 
tensively in  this  country  than  chloroform,  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments with  the  latter  agent  sound  a  warning  note  against  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  either  anaesthetic.  For,  although  it  is 
generally  believed  that  ether  is  not  so  likely  to  paralyze  the 
heart  as  chloroform,  its  long-continued  administration  may  be 
just  as  injurious  in  its  after-effects,  especially  upon  the  kidneys. 
The  practical  question  that  arises  is.  Do  not  surgeons  at  the 
present  time  display  too  much  conservatism  in  arresting  haem- 
orrhage— is  not  too  much  valuable  time  consumed  in  saving  a 
few  ounces  of  blood  to  the  patient  while  his  whole  system  is 
being  poisoned  by  the  prolonged  administration  of  the  anres- 
thetic?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  been  lulled  into  an 
unsafe  slowness  in  operating  by  the  sense  of  certainty  that 
the  patient's  sensations  are  abolished,  and  that  we  are  likely  to 
forget  that  our  tardiness  may  be  the  means  of  setting  up  a 
rapidly  fatal  or  chronic  disease  of  the  vital  organs. 


NURSES  AND   DOCTORS. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  movements  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  is  the  establishment  of  training  schools  for  the 
education  of  nurses  in  connection  with  our  large  hospitals. 
The  hospital  trained  nurse,  since  the  time  when  Florence 
Nightingale  went  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
in  the  Crimea,  has  made  herself  an  indispensable  need,  and 
since  the  movement  of  educating  women  for  this  high  calling 
was  set  going,  thoroughness  of  work  has  been  the  object  of 
those  who  have  had  the  undertaking  in  hand.  Not  only  has 
the  nurse-graduate  of  to-day  had  a  moral  and  educational  train- 
ing, but,  before  she  leaves  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  disease  in 
its  manifold  forms  and  varieties  has  become  familiar  to  her. 
She  has  had  opportunities  in  these  wards  of  studying  more  than 
disease;  she  has  spent  her  whole  course  of  two  years  in  the 
company  of  sick  persons  and  has  learned  how  they  think  and 
act,  and  she  has  acquired  the  art  of  ministering  to  their  ever- 
present  sufferings.  Her  education,  in  short,  is  clinical,  but  not 
entirely  clinical,  for  the  practical  work  is  supplemented  by  a 
modicum  of  book  work,  enough  to  enable  her  to  see  the  reason 
why  symptoms  occur  and  the  principles  on  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  relieve  them. 

Under  our  present  system  of  medical  education  does  the 
young  doctor  enter  upon  his  career  as  well  equipped  ?  After 
his  three  years'  training  he  is  supposed   to  have  learned  as 
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much  as  the  niirse  and  a  great  deal  more.  He  is  expected  to 
take  charge  of  cases,  form  the  diagnosis,  and  direct  the  treut- 
raent,  hygienic  and  medicinal,  and  the  nurse  is  to  occupy  a 
subordinate  position  and  obey  orders  without  a  murmur.  Now, 
suppose  that  both  start  with  their  first  private  patient,  which 
knows  most  about  the  case? 

Take  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  for  example.  The  young  doc- 
tor has  read  more,  he  understands  the  pathology  better,  and 
very  probably  can  repeat  the  list  of  complications  (learned  at  a 
quiz-class)  more  glibly  than  the  nur.se  can.  But  he  has  never 
watched  a  case  from  beginning  to  end,  he  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity himself  of  intituately  observing  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
disease,  the  peculiarities  of  patients,  the  frequency  of  occurrence 
and  significance  of  complications.  In  short,  he  is  worried  and 
perplexed  over  his  case  and  can  not  help  showing  it,  while  the 
nurse  is  at  her  ease  and  feels  at  home  in  her  work.  This  is 
soon  perceived  by  the  anxious  friends,  and  dependence  soon 
comes  to  be  placed  upon  the  words  and  opinions  of  the  trained 
nurse,  while  the  reputation  of  the  doctor  gradually  wanes. 
The  fact  is,  the  educational  system  by  which  our  young  friend 
was  made  a  doctor  is  at  fault.  The  nurse  spent  all  her  pupil- 
age in  the  wards,  the  doctor  spent  all  his  time  in  the  lecture- 
room.  He  learned  science,  she  learned  art;  and  patients  like 
and  admire  art,  while  they,  at  the  time  of  their  sickness  at 
least,  do  not  appreciate  the  beauties  of  science.  Bedside  expe- 
rience was  not  required  of  him  as  a  student,  but  nothing  else 
but  bedside  experience  is  required  of  him  as  a  practitioner.  A 
dissecting-room  and  dead-house  experience  and  training  afford 
no  comfort  to  a  living  patient. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  comparison  is  obvious.  If 
we  are  going  to  educate  our  nurses  to  such  a  high  degree,  we 
must  educate  our  doctors  to  a  very  much  higher  one,  for,  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  patient,  the  physician  must  be  in 
supreme  control  of  the  case  and  of  every  one  in  connection 
with  it.  A  nurse  is  the  assistant  of  the  physician,  as  woman 
is  by  nature  the  helpmeet  of  man.  She  understands  her  posi- 
tion when  she  accepts  her  duties,  and  these  we  find  are  done 
thoroughly ;  we  ought,  therefore,  to  see  that  our  part  of  the 
duties  is  properly  performed.  Until  young  practitioners  are 
sent  out  with  more  clinical  training  this  happy  state  of  affairs 
can  hardly  exist. 

MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

THE   PROPER  ADMINISTRATION   OF   QUININE. 

In  the  Revue  g6n6ral  de  clinique  et  de  thdrapeutique  this 
subject  is  considered.  According  to  M.  Jancoud,  there  is  a 
great  difference,  clinically  and  therapeutically,  between  the  real 
and  the  apparent  onset  of  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever. 
The  apparent  onset  i.s  at  the  beginning  of  the  chill.  The  tem- 
perature is  found  to  be  high— but  this  rise  is  by  no  means  sud- 
den—several hours  before  it  has  begun  its  gradual  upward 
course.  The  real  onset  is  not  duo  to  elevated  temperature,  but 
to  "an  increase  in  organic  combustion,  characterized  by  an 
augmentation  of  urea  in  the  urine."  If  the  urine  twelve  hours 
before  the  attack  has  contained  twenty  grammes  of  urea  to  the 
quart,  two  hours  before  the  chill  the  amount  will  be  increased 
to  thirty-five  grammes.     Chronologically  speaking,  then,  the 


first  phenomenon  in  intermittent  fever  is  not  the  chill,  not  the 
elevation  of  temperature,  but  the  greater  or  lesser  increase  of 
urea  in  the  urine.  This  increase  takes  place  at  different  times 
in  the  various  forms  of  malarial  fever.  In  the  tertian  it  is  six 
or  eight  hours  earlier  than  the  chill ;  in  the  quartan  type  it 
may  be  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  hours  earlier.  Thus  the 
proper  time  for  administering  quinine  is  fixed  by  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  its  action  being  felt  six  hours  alter  the  remedy  has 
been  given.  It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  quotidian  type  of 
intermittent  fever  a  dose  of  quinine 'given  six  hours  before  the 
chill  has  not  time  to  modify  it,  because  the  real  onset  occurs 
two  hours  before  this  outward  manifestation — the  chill — and 
therefore,  to  be  effective,  the  drug  must  be  given  eight  hours 
before  this  is  expected.  In  tertian  fevers  the  proper  time  for 
giving  quinine  is  twelve  hours  before  the  chill,  and  in  quartan 
fever  it  is  eighteen  hours.  Large  single  doses  are  tift  most 
effective,  because  the  drug  is  rapidly  eliminated  by  the  urine. 
Small  and  repeated  doses  never  produce  the  action  of  the  whole 
amount  prescribed.  When  any  gastric  disturbances  make  small 
doses  necessary,  the  whole  dose  should  be  given  in  such  fashion 
that  it  is  disposed  of  in  one  hour  or  less. 


THE    CRIME    OF   MEDICAL    NEGLECT. 

Dr.  Roonet,  coroner  of  Brooklyn,  having  in  his  district  a 
settlement  of  those  fanatical  believers  in  faith -healing  and  dis- 
believers in  medicine  called  the  "  New  Evangelists,"  has  ob- 
served with  concern  the  growing  death-rate  among  those  peo- 
ple, not  alone  by  diphtheria,  but  by  other  affections  of  the 
non-contagious  cla.ss.  Fortunately,  it  would  appear,  the  highly 
infectious  diseases  have  not  attacked  them  ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
havoc  that  might  be  wrought  in  the  community  if  such  an  at- 
tack should  occur,  and  in  view  of  the  defects  in  our  laws  bear- 
ing upon  the  crime  of  medical  neglect  of  minors  and  others,  it 
is  reported  that  Dr.  Rooney  has  under  consideration  the  subject 
of  more  stringent  and  explicit  regulations.  These  will  probably 
be  provided  for  in  a  bill  which  is  to  be  framed  to  meet  the 
newly  risen  dangers  to  the  public  health.  These  people,  for  the 
most  part,  profess  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  enact  a  law  that  will  make  it  plain  to  them  that 
it  is  a  criminal  thing  to  neglect  to  employ  agencies  of  known 
curative  power,  where  infants  and  other  helpless  persons  are 
involved,  and  criminal,  also,  to  wantonly  neglect  isolation  and 
quarantine  in  cases  of  contagious  disease.  Within  a  few  days 
past,  fresh  cases  of  this  kind  of  neglect  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Grand  -Jury  of  Kings  County,  which  has  found 
bills  of  indictment  against  the  accused  faith-curers,  and  has 
urged  the  immediate  prosecution  of  the  charges.  New  laws 
must  be  made  as  emergencies  arise  ;  the  punishment  must  be 
made  to  fit  the  crime,  even  if  that  crime  is  an  outgrowth,  and 
perpetrated  in  the  name,  of  a  religious  belief.  Salus  poptili 
suprema  lex. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  it  has  been  announced  that 
the  persons  in  question  have  informed  the  authorities  of  their 
intention  to  provide  medical  attendance  for  their  sick  in  the 
future. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  INFLUENZA  UPON  DISEASE  OF  THE 
FEMALE  GENITALS. 

BiERMEH  has  sliown  that  uterine  hfemorrhages  may  be  caused 
by  the  influenza,  menstruation  being  resumed  under  its  inriuenoe 
with  those  who  suffer  with  araenorrhcea.  Gottschalk  has  seen 
four  cases  during  the  recent  epidemic  in  which  Biermer's  ob- 
servations seemed  to  be  confirmed.  The  ha>niorrhage  in  these 
cases  appeared  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  disease,  was 
profuse,  and  was  attended  with  pain,  and,  in  two  cases,  with 
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difficult  urination.  The  hremorrhage  continued  from  five  to 
eight  days  and  was  checked  by  means  of  vaginal  irrigation  with 
hot  water  and  the  use  of  Hydrastis  canadensis.  In  all  the  cases 
there  was  decided  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  with  great  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  passage  of  the  sound- 
Nothing  unusual  could  be  discovered  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
uterine  appendages.  The  hfeniorrhage  was  thought  to  be  due 
to  acute  inflainmatiou  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  In 
two  other  cases  it  was  believed  that  abortion  was  precipitated 
through  the  influence  of  the  influenza.  The  number  of  cases 
reported  is  so  small  that  one  is  hardly  justified  in  assuming  a 
propter  hoc  conclasion  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  these 
two  observers.  Still,  it  wonld  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  intense  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-pas- 
sages which  is  so  common  an  accompaniment  of  influenza  should 
be  shared  by  other  mucous  membranes,  and  especially  by  one 
wliich  is  so  sensitive  to  congestion  as  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  uterus. 

MEDICAL   LAKE   IN   WASHINGTON. 

At  an  hour's  journey  from  Spokane  Falls  is  Medical  Lake, 
in  the  city  of  Middlebaiigh.  Within  a  very  short  time  a  con- 
siderable settlement  has  been  established  on  the  borders  of  this 
lake.  The  town  has  wide  streets,  excellent  shops,  and  many 
neat  dwellings.  The  alleged  curative  properties  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake  have  been  the  incentive  to  this  remarkable  growth. 
The  lake  covers  an  extent  of  over  a  thousand  acres  and  is  en- 
circled by  low  wooded  hills.  The  waters  are  said  to  hold  in 
solution  salts  of  sodium,  potassium,  lithium,  calcium,  magne- 
sium, iron,  and  aluminium,  also  sulphur  and  borax.  A  great 
variety  of  ailments  have  been  reported  cured  by  bathing  in  the 
lake,  chief  among  them  being  rheumatism  and  certain  diseases 
of  the  skin.  One  of  the  properties  of  the  water  is  that  it  forms 
a  lather  whenever  it  is  agitated  violently  or  rubbed  quickly  on 
the  hands  or  the  surface  of  the  body.  No  fish  or  other  living 
thing  can  be  found  within  these  waters,  and  the  lake  itself  is 
rather  repulsive  and  muddy  in  appearance.  Factories  have 
been  established  for  evaporating  the  water  and  packing  the  salts 
obtained.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  Medical  Lake  attractive, 
in  the  summer  season  especially,  as  a  health  resort  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Spokane  Falls. 

THE   ILLUSTRATED   MEDICAL   NEWS. 

The  London  Medical  Recorder  notes  with  regret  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  journal  named  above,  after  an  existence  of 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  The  enormous  expenditure  incidental 
to  the  production  of  its  colored  plates  and  other  illustrations 
has  proved  too  much  for  its  financiers  pending  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  profession,  which  would  doubtless  have  been  ac- 
corded ultimately.  The  plates  were  for  the  most  part  of  very 
great  merit,  says  the  Recorder,  and,  if  the  text  did  not  quite 
equal  them  in  excellence,  it  was  the  misfortune  rather  than  the 
fault  of  the  editors,  whose  enterprise  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 


OUBAIN    AND    STROPHANTHINE    AS    LOCAL  AN.ilSTHETICS. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  Societe  de  biologic  (Fortsohritte 
der  Medicin,  Feb.  1,  1890)  Dr.  E.  Gley  describes  the  anesthetic 
efiects  produced  by  oubain  and  strophanthine  (Arnand's)  when 
three  or  four  drops  of  a  l-to-1,000  solution  are  applied  to  the 
conjunctiva.  The  experiments  were  made  upon  rabbits,  and 
the  anresthesia  was  complete  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  tiie 
effects  lasting  two  or  three  hours.  Some  myosis  is  caused  by 
the  drugs,  this  condition  appearing  later  and  disappearing  ear- 
lier than  the  ansesthesia.     No  disagreeable  symptoms  accom- 


pany their  action,  particularly  no  inflammatory  irritation.  Ou- 
bain is  a  crystalline  glucoside  procured  by  Arnaud  from  the 
wood  of  an  African  tree  (an  Apocynum)  which  serves  the  Soma- 
lis  for  the  preparation  of  arrow-poison.  It  is  similar  in  its 
effects  upon  the  heart  to  stroplianthine,  but  three  or  four  times 
as  poisonous.  As  regards  strophanthine,  Steinach  has  shown 
(Wiener  med.  Wochenschrift,  1888)  that  Merck's  preparation 
has  no  local  anfesthetic  action,  but  that  Arnand's  has  this  effect, 
proving,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  different  alkaloids  bear- 
ing the  same  name. 

COURT   OBSTETRICS. 

DtJEiNG  the  last  year  a  curious  book  has  been  published  in 
Paris,  the  work  of  G.  J.  Witkowski,  a  man  of  obstetrico-histori- 
cal  tastes,  entitled  Les  accouchenients  a  la  cour,  an  octavo  vol- 
ume with  two  hundred  and  eight  illustrations.  The  author  has 
collected  together  all  the  curious  incidents  and  personal  pecul- 
iarities noted  during  the  pregnancies  and  accouchements  of  the 
female  sovereigns  of  all  nations,  from  the  most  remote  period 
up  to  the  present  day.  The  particular  ceremonial  observed  in 
the  lying-in  chamber,  as  well  as  the  ffetes  and  rejoicings  con- 
sequent on  the  birth  of  a  Dauphin,  are  described  in  detail,  in- 
cluding many  very  interesting  particulars  never  generally  known 
and  now  entirely  forgotten.  Among  other  histories  is  given 
in  extenso  that  of  the  six  confinements  of  Maria  de  Medici,  by 
Bourgeois.  The  author  devotes  a  great  deal  of  space  to  the 
accouchements  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  citing  the  most  inter- 
esting passages  in  the  voluminous  memoirs  of  Deneux,  the  manu- 
script of  which  is  in  his  possession.  We  have  not  ourselves  had 
the  pleasure  of  perusing  this  remarkable  collection  of  obstetric 
tales,  but  are  indebted  to  the  Revue  des  sciences  medicales  for 
an  account  of  M.  Witkowski's  work. 


THE    RIVAL   FRENCH    UNIVERSITIES    IN   CANADA. 

The  troubles  which  have  been  going  on  all  winter  in  the 
rival  French  medical  colleges  in  Montreal,  to  which  in  a  former 
issue  we  alluded,  are  far  from  settled.  Those  in  favor  of  an 
amalgamation  have  appealed  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  for  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  union  at  any  price  have  been  obliged  to  bring  all  the 
political  influence  they  can  command  to  oppose  the  bill.  As  an 
instance  of  the  curious  mixture  that  has  taken  place  of  religion, 
politics,  and  medicine,  we  give  the  substance  of  the  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Mercier,  the  Premier  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  in  de- 
fense of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Montreal  Gazette  : 

"Mr.  Mercier  supported  the  bill  for  four  reasons:  (1)  there 
was  a  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  of  the  district  of  Mont- 
real and  they  now  advocated  a  union  between  the  two  schools; 
(2)  Rome  was  also  in  favor  of  such  a  union  ;  (S)  the  majority 
of  the  school  of  medicine  were  in  favor  of  it,  and  he  accepted 
the  voice  of  the  majority  as  the  minority  had  not  shown  them 
to  be  in  the  wrong;  (4)  he  hoped  the  bill  would  be  so  amended 
as  to  guarantee  the  autonomy  of  the  school  of  medicine." 


LIFE  INSURANCE  WITHOUT  MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 
One  of  the  large  London  companies  has  announced  that  it 
will  shortly  revert  to  a  form  of  assurance  without  physical  ex- 
amination. The  British  Medical  Journ.al  devotes  a  leader  to 
the  subject,  and  reminds  its  readers  that  in  the  early  days  of 
life  insur.ance  a  medical  examination  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary, but  that  during  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years  the  feeling 
has  grown  upon  the  companies  that  that  should  be  changed, 
until  at  the  present  time  all  the  important  British  companies 
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insist  upon  a  more  or  less  thorough  examination.  Perhaps  now 
the  penduhini  is  about  to  swing  back  under  the  lead  of  the  Sun 
Life  Assurance  Society.  The  proposed  amended  scheme  of  that 
society  will  not  insist  upon  the  personal  examination,  but  it 
does  not  throw  away  all  safeguards,  as  will  be  plainly  recog- 
nized in  the  fact  that  five  years  must  elapse,  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
bationary period,  before  the  insurance  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
In  the  event  of  death  occurring  in  the  first  five  years  all  the 
premiums  paid  will  be  returned  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
with  compound  interest  at  five  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the 
five  years  the  policy-holder  may  make  a  declaration  as  to  the 
state  of  his  health,  and  has  to  accept  an  endowment  policy  pay- 
able at  death  or  in  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issue. 


THE   NEW  VORK   PHYSICIANS'  MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-first  annual  report  shows  a  gratifying  condition 
of  affairs  in  a  society  which  claims  attention  from  the  medical 
profession  in  this  State,  not  only  as  a  worthy  charity  within 
limits  which  are  of  special  significance  to  every  medical  man, 
but  as  a  very  favorable  life  insurance  investment.  The  mem- 
bership is  now  over  700  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  should  be 
a  matter  of  interest  to  every  member,  and  indeed  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  profession,  that  this  society  be  so  sustained  and  de- 
veloped that  the  reproach  should  no  longer  be  heard  that  physi- 
cians die  penniless.  With  proper  enthusiasm  the  membership 
could  readily  be  increased  to  5,000  or  even  more,  for  physicians 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  are  eligible.  AVe  ask  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  our  confreres  to  this  important  matter.  Any  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  will  gladly  be  furnished  by  the 
president,  Dr.  Daniel  Lewis,  62  Park  Avenue,  or  the  secretary. 
Dr.  N.  G.  McMaster,  322  East  Fifteenth  Street. 


THE  BERLIN   INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESS. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Berlin  International  Congress 
states  that  reductions  in  fares  have  been  arranged  for  Ameri- 
cans who  attend  the  Congress,  throngh  the  agency  of  Brasch 
and  Rothenstein,  of  Berlin,  and  of  the  Hamburg  American 
Packet  Steamship  Company.  The  reductions  will  even  be 
found  to  apply  to  travel  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  as- 
sistance of  the  firm  named  will  be  given  gratuitously  to  any 
member  of  the  Congress  who  may  apply  to  them  for  particulai's 
as  to  expenses,  routes  of  travel,  and  European  excursions  sup- 
plementary to  the  convention. 


VIVISECTION    IN    I'HILADELPHIA. 

Under  this  title,  we  alluded  last  week  to  a  newspaper  re- 
port of  the  prosecution  of  a  lecturer  in  the  Medico-chirurgical 
College,  of  Philadelphia,  for  cruelty  to  animals.  The  report 
had  it  that  the  charge  was  brought  by  the  president  of  the 
Anti-vivisection  Society.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  in  that  re- 
spect an  injustice  was  done  the  president.  Dr.  W.  li.  D.  Black- 
wood, who  assures  us  that  he  used  his  utmost  personal  endeav- 
ors to  prevent  the  prosecution. 


THE   UNCROWNED   QUEEN   OF  PHILANTHROPY. 

The  celebration  in  England  of  the  seventieth  birthday  of 
Florence  Nightingale  will  take  place  in  May,  and  a  project  is 
on  foot  to  make  the  event  memorable  and  of  almost  national 
significance.  She  herself,  although  a  confirmed  invalid,  is  said 
to  be  looking  forward  to  the  day  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a 
child.  It  is  reported  that  the  Queen  will  not  allow  the  day  to 
pass  unremembered ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  participate  in  the 


public  proceedings  of  the  London  meeting,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Nightingale  Home  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  and  no  town 
of  importance  throughout  Great  Britain  will  be  without  some 
form  of  celebration.  Miss  Nightingale  will  spend  the  day  at 
Lea  Hurst,  her  own  inherited  estate,  in  Derbyshire,  where  she 
is  "  passing  through  the  evening  of  life  calmly  and  peacefully.'' 
Her  physical  condition  is  such,  however,  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  her  to  enter  person.ally  into  any  part  of  the  proposed 
commemoration  of  her  birthday  and  the  life  of  philanthropy 
that  followed  it. 

ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  March  11,  1890: 


DISEASES. 

Week  ending  Mar.  4. 

Week  ending  Mar.  11. 

Caeee. 

Deaths. 

Caeee. 

Deaths. 

15 

84 

.3 

129 

108 

B 

6 
7 
4 
6 
27 
0 

8 
84 

3 
170 
111 

6 

2 

10 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  .... 

3 
10 

43 

0 

The  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. — The  corner-stone  of  a  new 
building  for  the  institution  is  to  be  laid  to-day  (Saturday).  The  circu- 
lar announcing  the  fact  says :  "  As  the  infirmary  is  the  oldest  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  country,  the  occasion,  it  appears  to  us,  is  one  de- 
serving of  special  notice  at  the  hands  of  our  local  press.  This  event 
will  bring  together  a  notable  company,  no  less  on  account  of  its  muni- 
cipal, scientific,  and  historic  interest,  as  the  distinguished  character  of 
the  gentlemen  who  will  take  i)art  in  the  ceremonies.  The  Hon.  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew  will  preside,  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  Bishop  of 
New  York,  will  make  the  opening  prayer,  while  the  Hon.  George  Will- 
iam Curtis  will  deliver  the  principal  address.  The  New  York  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  was  founded  in  1 820.  It  was  organized  with  a  staff  of 
two  physicians,  and  the  first  year  gave  relief  to  six  hundred  patients. 
To-day  the  staff  is  represented  by  forty-six  surgeons  of  the  highest 
rank,  while  the  number  of  patients  is  now  annually  close  upon  twenty 
thousand.  The  institution  has  gradually  accumulated  an  endowment 
fund  of  18250,000,  a  sum  fairly  sufficient  for  its  maintenance,  but  none 
of  this  sum  can  be  diverted  to  building  purposes  without  seriously  crip- 
pling its  resources  and  circuniscribiug  its  field  of  work.  Yet  a  new 
building  is  an  imperative  necessity,  on  grounds  of  sanitation  as  well  as 
those  of  lack  of  room  for  practical  operation,  not  to  mention  laboratory 
work,  ample  f aciUties' for  which  should  be  provided  in  connection  with 
every  institution  of  this  character.  The  needs  being  as  stated,  the 
trustees  and  surgeons  some  time  ago  set  about  to  raise  a  building  fund. 
To  date  about  $70,000  are  subscribed,  in  large  part  the  personal  gift 
of  the  trustees  and  surgeons  themselves.  About  SS0,(t00  more  is 
needed  to  complete  the  enterprise  as  now  projected.  This  amount  it  is 
hoped  a  generous  public  will  in  due  course  provide." 

St.  Mark's  Hospital,  at  No.  66  St.  Mark's  Place,  formerly  known  as 
the  Associ:ition  Hospital,  supported  by  contributions  from  various  relief 
associatious  and  the  attending  medical  staff,  has  been  reorganized  and 
is  to  be  conducted  on  a  better  tinancial  basis  than  heretofore.  Among 
the  medical  members  of  the  incorporators  are  Dr.  Leonard  Weber,  Dr. 
H.  J.  Garrigues,  Dr.  W.  F.  Mittcndorf,  Dr.  A.  M.  Jacobus,  Dr.  E.  F. 
Brush,  Dr.  C.  A.  von  Ramdohr,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Boldt. 

The  Tenth  International  Congress. — At  the  request  of  the  officers 
of  the  Congress,  Dr.  .\,  .lacubi,  of  New  York,  asks  that  publicity  be 
given  to  the  following  circular : 

"  Invitation  for  an  Internationtit  Jft'dical  and  Scinififc  Kxhihition. — 
In  connection  with  the  Tenth  International  Medical  Congress,  to  be 
held  in  Berlin,  between  the  fourth  and  tenth  of  August,  there  is  to  be 
an  International  Medical  and  Scientific  Exhibition.  The  exhibits  will 
be  of  an  exclusively  scientific  nature,  as  follows :  New  or  improved  sci- 
entific instruments  and  apparatuses  for  biological  and  strictly  medical 
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purposes,  inclusive  of  apparatuses  for  photography  and  spectral  analysis 
as  far  as  applicable  to  medicine.  New  objects  and  preparations  in 
pharmacological  chemistry  and  pharmacy.  New  foods.  New  or  im- 
proved instruments  subservient  to  any  of  the  departments  of  medicine, 
including  electrotherapy.  New  plans  and  models  for  hospitals,  con- 
valescent homes,  and  disinfecting  and  bathing  institutions  and  appara- 
tuses. New  arrangements  for  nursing,  including  transportation,  baths, 
etc.  New  apparatuses  in  hygiene.  Applications  or  inquiries  inscribed 
'  Ausstellungs-Angelegenhcit,'  and  accompanied  with  a  printed  card 
containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm  thus  applying,  ought  to  be 
directed  to  the  Secretary-General,  Dr.  0.  Lassar,  Carlstrasse,  No.  19, 
Berlin,  N.  W.,  Germany." 

The  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Charity  Hospital. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing, held  on  Tuesday,  the  llth  inst..  Dr.  E.  L.  Partridge  read  a  paper 
on  Some  Hints  in  the  Management  of  Breech  Presentations,  and  Dr. 
G.  T.  Jackson  read  a  paper  on  Seborrhoea. 

The  Kings  County  Medical  Association.— The  meetings  of  this  as- 
sociation are  now  held  on  the  second  Friday  of  each  month,  and  not  on 
the  first  Tuesday,  as  printed  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Medical  Register. 
The  present  place  of  meeting  is  in  the  hall  of  the  Central  Post  Office, 
Brooklyn. 

The  University  of  Louisville. — The  fifty-third  annual  commence- 
ment of  the  medical  department  was  held  on  February  28th,  on  which 
occasion  there  were  graduated  145  candidates,  being  the  largest  class 
ever  sent  forth  from  that  college. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health. — Dr.  J.  H.  Rauch  has  resigned 
his  position  as  Commissioner  of  Health,  liy  reason  of  its  exacting  too 
much  of  his  time.  It  is  reported  that  he  will  continue  to  hold  the 
secretaryship  of  the  board. 

Hypnotism  in  the  French  Army. — The  French  Minister  of  War,  says 
the  Bi  itish  Medical  Journal,  has  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  surgeons 
of  the  army  to  experiment  with  hypnotism  upon  the  soldiers. 

A  New  Dermatological  Society. — At  Vienna,  according  to  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Journal,  a  new  society  for  dermatologists  was  organized, 
on  February  6th,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Kaposi.  The  meetings 
will  be  held  twice  a  month. 

The  Physiology  of  the  Tonsils. — In  the  matter  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Thayer's 
question,  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  on  page  269,  a 
correspondent  suggests  that  the  article  may  have  been  Dr.  Spicer's,  pub- 
lished in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  September  15,  1888. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  C/ianges  in   the  Stations  and 

Duties  of   Officers  serving  in   the  Medical  Department^    United  States 

Armi/,  from  Afarch  S  to  March  S,  1S90  : 

Kimball,  J.  P.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
twenty  days.     Par.  1,  S.  0.  25,  Department  of  the  Missouri. 

HoFF,  J.  Van  R.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  month.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  26,  Department  of  the  Missouri, 
March  5,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  two  weeks  ending  March  8,  1890: 
Rdsh,  C.  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard, 

New  York. 
Anzal,  E.  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.    Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer 

Galena. 
ScHOFiELD,  W.  K.,   Medical  Inspector.     Ordered  for  examination,  pre- 
liminary to  promotion  to  Medical  Director. 
McMtjRTRiE,  D.,  Surgeon.    Ordered  for  examination,  preliminary  to  pro- 

motion'to  Medical  Inspector. 
Gates,   Masley  F.,   Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from   Navy  Yard, 

League  Island,  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Kearsarge. 
Harris,  H.  N.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.    Detached  from  the  U.  S.  Steamer 

Kearsarge  and  ordered  home. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  March  17th:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology) ;  New  York  County  Medical  Associa- 


tion ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  City  Medical  Association ;  Chicago  Medical 
Society. 

Ttesday,  March  ISIh  :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine) ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society 
(private) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings ;  Ogdensburgh 
Medical  Association  ;  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  March  19lh :  Medico-legal  Society ;  Northwestern  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Society  of  New  York  (private);  Harlem  Medical 
Association  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Allegany  (quarterly),  N.  Y. ;  New  Jersey  Academy  of 
Medicine  (Newark). 

'inVRSDA.'i,  March  SOth:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Metropoli- 
tan Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society ;  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (private). 

Friday,  March  21st:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Or- 
thopredic  Surgery) ;  Chicago  Gynaecological  Society ;  Baltimore 
Clinical  Society. 

Saturday-,  March  22d :  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (pri- 
vate). 


%iX\n%  to  tj)e  ^bitor. 


ENDOSCOPY   BY   INFLATION. 
26  Irving  Place,  New  York,  March  11,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Yorh  Medical  Journal : 

Sir  :  In  the  issue  of  your  valuable  Journal  of  March  8th  my 
attention  was  called,  in  the  correspondence  column,  to  the  fact 
that  I  had  failed  to  give  von  Antal  credit  for  his  Aero-Urethro- 
.skop  in  my  article  entitled  The  Use  of  Air  in  the  Examination 
and  Treatment  of  Cavities  and  Canals  with  the  Aid  of  Reflected 
Light. 

1  regret  very  much  indeed  tliat  I  was  not  familiar  with  his 
instrument  or  its  published  description  when  I  wrote  inj  article, 
as  I  should  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  work 
he  had  done.  The  fact  that  the  indications  to  be  met  in  the 
examination  of  the  urethra  and  other  canals  presented  them- 
selves to  my  mind  in  a  similar  light  as  they  had  to  another  is 
only  an  example  of  one  of  the  frequently  occurring  coinci- 
dences of  ideas  among  different  workers  in  the  same  field  of 
labor. 

As  to  the  instrument  itself,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing points  of  resemblance  and  difference — viz.,  for  disten- 
sion of  the  urethra  both  instruments  involve  the  use  of  at- 
mospheric air  forced  from  a  rubber  bulb  through  an  endoscopic 
tube,  made  of  various  lengths  and  calibers,  and  fitted  with  an 
expanded  cover  having  a  sheet  of  glass  inserted  at  an  angle  to 
the  line  of  vision.  Von  Antal's  instrument  has  two  rubber  bulbs 
with  a  stop-cock  at  the  lower  side  of  the  cover-glass;  requires 
an  obturator,  to  facilitate  its  introduction,  and  a  concave  shield, 
attached  to  each  endoscopic  tube,  to  fit  over  the  glans  penis  and 
hermetically  seal  the  meatus  ;  and,  lastly,  has  a  sheet  of  glass 
inserted  in  the  lower  narrow  end  of  the  expanded  conical  cover. 
My  instrument  has  one  rubber  bulb,  with  an  automatic  valve, 
which  renders  a  stop-cock  superfluous.  It  requires  no  obturator, 
but  has  the  lower  end  of  the  urethral  tube  cut  off"  obliquely  to 
make  its  introduction  easy.  The  other,  or  upper,  end  is  conical 
to  fill  out  the  meatus.  Lastly,  the  sheet  of  glass  is  inserted  at 
the  large  proximal  and  oblique  end  of  a  cylindrical  cover,  to 
facilitate  its  cleaning  and  polishing.  One  cover  is  made  to  fit 
over  all  endoscopic  tubes  for  the  urethra,  the  rectum,  the  oesoph- 
agus, or  the  stomach. 

I  therefore  maintain  that  my  instrument  is  simpler  and  more 
useful,  can  be  manufactured  at  a  lower  price,  and  is  more  easily 
cleansed  and  rendered  aseptic.         Fbanz  Heuel,  Jr.,  M.  D. 
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IPrjoceetrings  of  Sonclws. 

NEW  YORK  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 
Meeting  of  January  22,  1800. 
The  President,  Dr.  C.  K.  Beiddon,  in  the  Chair. 
(Concluded  from  page  S7S.) 
Death  from  the  Eflfects  of  Ether  Vapor  administered  by 
the  Rectum. — A  man,  ubout  forty-eight  years  of  age,  of  intem- 
perate habits,  yet  in  fair  physical  condition,  was  operated  upon 
at  the  Polychnic  in  October,  1889,  for  the  restoration  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  lower  lip  that  had  been  removed  on  account  of  epi- 
thelioma six  months  previously.  The  p.atient  was  first  ether- 
ized by  the  respiratory  tract  with  the  Allis  inhaler,  and,  when 
he  was  thus  fully  narcotized,  insensibility  was  continued  by 
rectal  etherization.  Four  ounces  of  ether  were  placed  in  a 
bottle  through  the  cork  of  which  a  small  conducting  tube  ex- 
tended. The  bottle  was  immersed  in  water  at  110°  or  120°  F., 
and  the  vapor  slowly  allowed  to  escape  into  the  rectum.  The 
operation  was  finished  in  twenty  minutes;  only  half  of  an 
ounce  of  ether  was  administered  by  this  method.  The  patient 
reacted  well,  and,  when  seen  four  hours  later,  complained  only 
of  a  sensation  of  discomfort  about  the  navel,  which  was  so  in- 
significant that  no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  At  8  p.  m.,  eight 
hours  after  the  operation,  he  got  out  of  bed  and  went  to  the 
closet,  about  forty  feet  from  his  bed.  He  repeated  this  four  or 
five  times  up  to  twelve  o'clock,  but  did  not  complain,  and  the 
orderly  did  not  become  sufficiently  alarmed  to  summon  the 
house-surgeon  until  he  found  that  the  patient  had  passed  some 
bloody  fluid  in  bed.  The  patient  was  then  in  collapse  and  died 
at  three  o'clock,  fifteen  hours  after  the  operation.  At  the  au- 
topsy both  lungs  wore  found  slightly  emphysematous,  and  pleu- 
ritic adhesions  and  hypostatic  congestion  existed  at  the  left 
apex.  There  was  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  pericardial 
sac;  the  valves  were  normal;  there  was  a  post-mortem  clot  in 
the  right  ventricle.  The  liver  was  large,  firm,  and  pale.  The 
spleen  was  normal ;  the  kidneys  were  congested,  but  the  cap- 
sules were  not  adherent.  The  stomach  was  empty,  but  dis- 
tended with  gas.  Tlio  upper  two  thirds  of  the  small  intestine 
were  empty;  in  the  lower  third  the  mucous  membrane  was  in- 
tensely oougested  ;  and  the  organ  contained  fluid  resembling 
blood  and  a  few  blood-clots.  The  large  intestine  was  distended 
with  gas  and  contained  a  quantity  of  bloody  fluid ;  the  inucous 
membrane  was  intensely  congested. 

The  speaker  could  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  patient  had  died  from  ileo-colitis,  with  hajmorrhage,  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  ether  vapor  on  the  intestinal  walls  or  on 
the  sympathetic  iranglia  connected  with  them.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  rectal  etherization  into  this  country,  several  years 
ago,  he  had  employed  it  in  about  tliirly  cases.  In  only  one  in- 
stance had  alarming  symptoms  supervened,  and  in  this  case  the 
assistant  had  allowed  tlie  vapor  to  pass  in  too  rapidly.  The 
excess  had  been  immediately  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  large 
rubber  tube  passed  into  the  rectum  and  colon,  the  escape  of 
vapor  being  aided  by  elevating  the  pelvis  and  by  pressure  on 
the  abdomen.  Up  to  tlie  date  of  the  disaster  now  reported  he 
had  not  believed  that  any  dangers  were  incurred  except  by  cm- 
ploying  too  much  ether  in  too  short  a  period  of  time.  This 
experience  had  entirely  dissipated  that  belief,  and  he  was  forced 
to  conclude  that  ether  by  the  rectnm  gave  rise  occasionally  to 
dangers  which  could  not  bo  foreseen  and  therefore  could  not  be 
avoided,  and  should  be  employed  only  in  those  exceptional  cases 
where  extensive  and  otherwise  dangerously  prolonged  dissec- 
tions about  the  mouth  and  pharynx  wore  undertaken. 


Dr.  L.  S.  PiLcriER  said  that  he  would  like  to  elicit  something 
more  definite  as  to  the  real  advantages  secured  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  in  Dr.  Wyeth's  case  of  nerve  suturing.  He  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  this  subject. 

Dr.  WiETn  said  that  the  operation  was  undertaken  raore 
directly  for  the  prevention  of  further  development  of  the  large 
ulcers  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  trophic  nerves  of  that  part 
of  the  body  and  because  the  patient  was  rapidly  approaching 
that  condition  which  would  call  for  amputation  of  the  member. 
Following  the  reunion  of  the  nerves  and  the  restoi'ation  of  sen- 
sibility and  of  trophic  control  these  ulcers  had  disappeared. 

Dr.  PiLOHEi!  said  that  ho  had  lately  had  occasion  to  observe 
four  cases  in  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  suture  the  median 
nerve.  In  two  of  these  the  sutures  were  applied  immediately 
after  the  accident  in  which  the  nerve  had  been  cut.  In  both 
of  these  cases  considerable  sensation  had  returned  over  the 
region  of  the  nerve  distribution  by  the  time  the  general  wound 
had  healed.  In  the  third  case  forty-eight  hours  had  elapsed 
before  the  suturing  was  undertaken,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  no  sensation  had  returned.  In  the  fourth  case,  that  of  a 
man  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  the  suture  was  applied  two  weeks 
after  the  injury.  Although  good  union  was  obtained  through- 
out the  wound  and  the  patient  gave  persistent  attention  to  his 
hand,  more  than  six  months  had  elapsed  without  more  improve- 
ment than  the  return  of  gross  sensation  with  some  pain  in  the 
parts  supplied  by  the  median  nerve.  The  speaker  would  be 
glad  to  know  if  the  experience  of  the  members  went  to  show 
that  there  was  any  hope  of  future  improvement  in  this  last  case. 
Dr.  0.  MoBuENEY  thought  that  the  outlook  in  Dr.  Wyeth's 
case  was  extremely  good.  The  period  was  short  certainly,  but 
when  so  great  improvement  had  taken  place,  such  as  the  return 
of  sensation  and  healing  of  the  ulcers  over  the  area  of  the 
nerve  distribution,  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  a  good 
result. 

Dr.  WyETH,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  the  last  speaker,  said 
that  the  wound  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  make  in  order 
to  effect  union  was  from  nine  to  ten  inches  long.  The  original 
injury  had  been  done  by  a  mowing-machine.  He  thought  the 
main  point  to  be  made  in  all  these  operations  was  to  cut  away 
as  much  of  the  ends  of  the  divided  nerve  as  was  found  to  be  at 
all  injured  or  abnormal,  and  to  do  this  thoroughly  until  per- 
fectly healthy  nerve  tissue  was  reached. 

The  PiiEsiDENT  said  that  he  could  call  to  mind  two  cases  of 
suturing  of  the  ulnar  nerve  in  which  the  operations  for  effect- 
ing union  had  been  done  at  periods  distant  from  the  dates  of 
the  injuries.  In  one  case  the  period  had  been  six  months  and 
in  another  a  much  longer  time.  In  neither  of  them  had  any 
benefit  been  derived.  In  one  instance  the  operation  had  been 
undertaken  for  a  second  time,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
original  separation  had  recurred.  No  return  of  sensation  had 
followed  the  second  attempt.  He  thought  that  in  one  case 
there  had  occurred  some  manifestations  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Wyeth.  In  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the 
nerves,  symptoms  of  neuritis  had  developed.  This  condition  he 
would  regard  as  one  of  the  dangers  in  operations  of  this  char- 
acter. 

Dr.  McBuRNEY,  referring  to  the  case  of  trephining,  asked 
why  Dr.  Wyeth  had  selected  that  particular  jjoint  for  applying 
the  trephine.  The  speaker  had  been  unable  to  detect  any  evi- 
dence of  depression  upon  the  button  of  bone  handed  around 
for  inspection.  While  ho  did  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  tre- 
phine should  not  be  applied  in  such  cases,  it  would  not  do  to 
take  even  marked  irregularities  on  the  skull  as  evidences  of 
fracture.  So  far  as  ho  could  see,  there  certainly  was  nothing  in 
the  specimen  which  indicated  fracture  of  the  outer  table. 

Dr.  Wyktii  said  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  had 
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been  injury  to  tbe  external  table.  The  skull  had  been  perfectly 
exposed,  and  appeared  singularly  free  from  irregularities  of 
surface.  TLe  only  irregularity  was  found  exactly  under  the 
site  of  the  scar  on  the  scalp.  It  could  not  be  accounted  for  as 
being  tbe  trough  of  a  vessel,  because  no  artery  or  vein  of  im- 
portance existed  in  the  locality.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  original  injury  had  happened  eight  years  ago. 
The  scar  upon  the  scalp  was  five  inches  long,  but  the  point  he 
had  selected  on  the  skull  seemed  the  only  one  which  justified 
the  application  of  the  trephine. 

The  President  thougbt  that  Dr.  Wyeth  would  have  been 
justified  in  trephining  along  the  whole  line  of  cicatrized  integu- 
ment.    Such  an  operation  was  perfectly  harmless. 

Referring  to  Dr.  Wyeth's  case  of  peritypblitic  abscess  com- 
municating with  the  bladder,  the  President  narrated  the  his- 
tory of  a  case  which  had  occurred  in  his  practice  many  years 
ago  and  had  been  reported  at  tbe  time.  He  was  called  upon  by 
an  experienced  practitioner  of  Whitestone,  Long  Island,  to  op- 
erate in  a  case  of  supposed  ])erityphlitis.  He  found  a  child,  six 
or  seven  years  of  age,  that  had  been  very  ill  for  about  a  week 
with  symptoms  regarded  as  significant  of  peritonitis,  limited  to 
the  right  iliac  region.  The  patient  was  almost  moribund,  mut- 
tering incoherently,  with  the  features  pinched,  the  teeth  and 
lips  covered  with  sordes,  the  tongue  dry  and  brown,  and  tbe 
pulse  small,  thready,  and  very  rapid.  The  child  was  much 
emaciated  and  bis  abdomen  was  distended,  this  condition  being 
most  marked  low  down  on  the  right  side.  Resonance  was  gen- 
eral except  in  tbe  right  iliac  region  and  the  right  half  of  the 
hypogastric  region.  Attention  was  not  drawn  to  the  condition 
of  the  bladder.  A  curvilinear  incision  was  made  along  and  jnst 
above  Poupart's  ligament.  After  division  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  down  to  the  peritonoBura,  no  abscess  being  found,  that 
membrane  was  raised  from  the  iliac  fossa  until,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  a  cyst  containing  fluid  bulged  into  the 
wound.  It  did  not  resemble  the  wall  of  an  abscess,  being  bluish 
in  color.  It  was  opened  without  wounding  the  iieritonasum,  and 
tamed  out  to  be  the  bladder  distended  with  urine.  The  child 
recovered  entirely,  but  the  strangest  part  of  tbe  history  was 
that  when  the  very  free  incision  had  contracted  down  to  a  mere 
fistulous  tract  the  symptoms  of  retention  recurred  and  the  medi- 
cal attendant  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  and  maintain  the 
opening  for  some  time.  Tbe  patient  ultimately  recovered  en- 
tirely. 

Tbe  President  then  asked  Dr.  Wyeth  what  bad  been  the 
condition  of  the  involucrum  in  his  case  of  reproduction  of  the 
clavicle. 

Dr.  Wyeth  reidied  that  it  was  well  defined  and  b.ad  sepa- 
rated easily.  No  bony  callus  had  existed  in  tbe  periosteum, 
which  bad  filled  up  very  rapidly.  It  was  important  to  get  tbe 
full  development  of  bone,  and  it  was  well  to  keep  tbe  periosteal 
mold  wedged  open  with  packing  and  to  watch  it  closely.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  he  had  presented  was  tlie 
reproduction  of  tbe  joints  with  capsules,  ligaments,  and  synovial 
membranes. 

The  President  said  that  Mace  wen  had  argued  th.at  osteo- 
genetic  processes  were  principally  manifested  in  bone  cells  and 
that  the  periosteum  was  only  a  conveyer  of  blood.  Dr.  Wyeth's 
case  proved  that  these  theories  were  not  absolutely  correct. 
The  speaker  had  seen  a  case  in  which  the  epiphyses  of  the  bone 
were  not  involved  and  in  which  the  diapbysis  was  reproduced 
after  removal. 

Dr.  MoBcRNEY  said  that  quite  a  number  of  instances  bad 
been  reported  of  serious  trouble  following  the  use  of  ether  in 
the  rectum.  He  had  understood  Dr.  Wyetb  to  say  that  ether 
had  been  used  by  him  in  that  way  in  thirty  cases,  and  be  failed 
to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  it. 


Dr.  Wyeth  said  that  he  had  used  it  chiefly  in  operations 
upon  the  tongue,  for  tbe  removal  of  that  organ,  and  in  remov- 
ing the  jaw.  Tbe  use  of  ether  in  tbe  ordinary  way  prolonged 
these  operations.  The  outcome  of  tbe  case  he  bad  reported, 
though  most  deplorable,  bad  been  instructive.  He  bad  never 
before  been  afraid  of  ether  so  administered.  He  believed  it  to 
be  the  ideal  method,  and  it  was  one  that  had  been  very  service- 
able to  him,  but  he  was  now  forced  to  the  conviction  that  it  was 
fraught  with  great  danger  and  should  be  abandoned. 

Dr.  MoBuRNET  thought  that  there  was  another  reason  why 
rectal  etherization  should  not  be  employed  in  the  operations 
alluded  to,  and  this  was  that  it  was  often  quite  desirable  to  keep 
the  patients  partially  conscious,  or  at  least  in  such  a  condition 
as  would  allow  of  their  becoming  so.  If  the  anfcstbesia  was 
produced  through  the  rectum,  it  was  impossible  to  know  how 
profoundly  the  patient  was  etherized.  He  had  no  difficulty  with 
ether  or  chloroform  given  by  tbe  mouth.  Ether  might  be  given 
first,  and  then  very  little  chloroform  at  intervals  would  serve  to 
keep  the  patient  quiet,  and  there  would  be  no  risk  of  flooding 
the  air-passages  with  blood. 

Tbe  President  recommended  the  method  of  preparing  the 
patient  for  these  operations  involving  the  upper  air-passages  by 
the  performance  of  tracheotomy  a  short  time  before  tbe  opera- 
tion and  then  administering  the  anesthetic  through  the  artiflcial 
opening. 

Dr.  Wyeth  thought  that,  by  special  attention  to  tbe  posture 
of  the  patient,  it  was  possible  to  readily  avoid  the  dangers  from 
blood  in  the  air-passages. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Gerster  thought  that  tbe  posture  method  bad  its 
drawbacks,  and  was  also  ready  to  admit  that  the  frequent  in- 
terruptions necessary  to  keep  up  narcosis  were  extremely  an- 
noying to  the  surgeon.  He  fully  indorsed  the  advantages  of  a 
preliminary  tracheotomy,  for  then  the  operator  felt  entirely  free 
to  continue  bis  work  without  reference  to  the  possible  condition 
of  the  patient.  By  this  method  be  had  never  seen  any  compli- 
cations arise,  so  far  as  the  air-passages  were  concerned. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Felruary  6,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Epidemic  of  Influenza.— Dr.  A.  Jaoobi  said  that  every 
one  would  concur  in  tbe  opinion  that  this  year's  catarrhal  fever 
was  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  that  it  was  pandemic  in  its  ex- 
tension. It  was  found  that  infants  and  old  people  were  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  exempt  from  it,  while  those  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  forty  were  much  more  susceptible  to  its 
ravages.  Possibly  tbe  immunity  of  the  young  was  due  to  the 
fact  of  their  being  less  exposed  to  variations  of  weather.  Tbe 
symptoms  of  the  recent  influenza  did  not  differ  from  those  of 
like  infectious  diseases  which  had  occurred  during  all  ages. 
These  were  also  of  varied  types,  and  differed  in  individual  cases. 
Individual  prevention  of  the  disease  consisted  in  jirotection 
against  exposure;  the  skin  should  be  fortified  against  the  re- 
sults of  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  This  could  be  done 
by  frequent  cold  bathing.  Catarrhal  affections  could  be  avoided 
by  equable  temperature  of  living-rooms  and  by  warm  clothing. 
If,  however,  influenza  is  a  miasmatic  disease  only,  then  no  cau- 
tion would  be  protective.  Quite  a  number  of  investigators  be- 
lieved influenza,  to  be  miasmatic  in  its  origin,  and  some  com- 
pared the  contagious  nature  of  influenza  with  that  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  speaker  believed  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
miasmatic  origin  in  many  well-authenticated  instances,  and 
that  the  disease  had  certainly  been  proved  to  be  contagious. 
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In  the  interest  of  prevention  it  was  thought  that  attempt  at 
isolation  of  patients  was  justifiable.  And,  again,  that  the  se- 
rious sequeliD  or  complications  could  not  possiblj"  be  prevented 
nor  the  invasion  of  the  epidemic  completely  avoided.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  schools  ought  to  be  closed  at  sucli  a 
time  was  a  serious  one,  and,  perhaps,  the  consideration  that 
children  did  not  suffer  to  the  same  degree  with  adults  militated 
against  the  enforcement  of  such  a  measure.  Though  the  intiu- 
enza  was  a  self-limited  disease,  it  must  be  located.  The  dis- 
comfort it  carried  with  it,  the  prostration  it  produced,  the 
sequelae  which  rendered  its  invasion  a  possible  or  probable  dan- 
ger, required  relief.  Treatment  would  not  shorten  the  disease, 
but  it  might  save  the  patient's  strength  and  liasten  convales- 
cence. Tlie  patients  must  be  kept  in  bed  during  the  illness  and 
part  of  the  convalescence ;  whoever  did  not  submit  to  this  risked 
a  relapse.  The  eyes  and  brain  were  rested  by  excluding  bright 
light  and  noise.  Muscular  pain  and  fever  could  be  soothed  by 
diaphoretics,  cough  hy  opiates,  intestinal  stagnation  by  a  single 
dose  of  calomel  administered  at  once ;  copious  secretion  by 
belladonna.  The  beverages  should  not  be  iced  and  the  food 
should  be  fluid.  The  great  danger  in  the  disease  was  prostra- 
tion, exhaustion,  and  heart  failure.  Whenever  the  vomiting 
was  severe,  feeding  by  the  mouth  was  an  impropriety  and  rectal 
alimentation  should  be  resorted  to.  Morphine  would  alleviate 
the  vomiting.  Very  high  temperature  should  be  reduced  by 
antipyrine  and  quinine.  Suffocation  with  cyanosis  had  been 
relieved  and  time  gained  hy  the  inhalation  of  oxygen.  In  heart 
failure  subcutaneous  cardiac  stimulation  offered  the  best  results. 
Alcohol  should  not  be  relied  on  only.  Sulphate  of  sparteine 
dissolved  readily  in  water,  and  might  be  injected  in  doses  of 
from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  every  half-hour  or  hour,  according 
to  requirements.  Salicylate  of  caffeine  and  sodium  could  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Camphor  dissolved  in  five  parts  of 
oil  of  sweet  almonds,  when  slowly  injected,  was  painless  and 
much  more  pleasant  than  the  solution  in  alcohol  or  ether.  The 
speaker  thought  that  many  patients  could  be  saved  by  strict 
personal  attention  of  the  practitioner  to  the  general  indications. 
Dr.  \V.  H.  DiiAPER  thought  that  the  complications  which  arose 
during  an  epidemic  of  influenza  might  for  the  most  part  be  re- 
garded as  att exaggerated  expression  or  a  more  or  less  protracted 
persistence  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  disease.  They 
were  therefore  divisible  into  two  principal  varieties:  First,  those 
which  were  included  in  the  sensory  disorders,  which  resulted 
from  the  effect  of  the  materies  morbi,  whatever  that  might  be, 
upon  the  cerebrospinal  system.  Secondly,  those  which  ilhis- 
trated  the  manifold  and  severe  lesion  which  the  disease  deter- 
mined in  the  nmcous  membranes.  The  complications,  like  the 
symptoms,  were  nervous  or  catarrhal,  or  both  combined.  It 
was  common,  in  the  beginning  of  an  attack,  to  find  great  men- 
tal hebetude  and  a  degree  of  muscular  paresis  which  was  ex- 
treme. The  sensory  disturbances  were  at  flrst  more  or  less 
generalized.  These  disorders  were,  as  a  rule,  more  persistent 
than  the  fever,  and  the  prostration  with  neuralgias  continued 
for  a  considerable  period.  One  striking  feature  of  the  disease 
was  its  tendency  to  relapse,  even  in  those  cases  which  were 
carefully  guarded  against  exposure,  the  relapse  being  fre- 
quently more  severe  than  the  original  attack,  during  which 
time  the  most  serious  complications  might  arise.  Another  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  disease  had  been  the  protracted  dura- 
tion of  the  prostration  which  liad  followed,  even  in  cases  of 
apparently  mild  degree.  The  catarrhal  symptoms  were  charac- 
terized by  more  or  less  severe  inflammatory  processes  in  the 
respiratory  and  alimentary  tract,  and  the  nervous  by  varied 
functional  and  structural  disturbances  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system.  The  complications  of  the  catarrhal  fever  had  presented 
themselves  most  frequently  in  the  respiratory  tract,  from  a  sim- 


ple inflammation  of  the  upper  air-passages  to  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia.  The  complicating  lesions  in  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract  had  not,  in  the  speaker's  experience,  been  numerous,  but 
they  had  occurred  with  sufficient  frequency  in  this  and  previous 
epidemics  of  influenza  to  justify  tlje  belief  that  the  disease 
might  spread  its  force  upon  the  alimentary  canal  without  affect- 
ing the  pulmonary  system.  The  symptom  which  had  been 
most  common  in  connection  with  this  variety  of  the  disease 
had  been  pain,  nausea,  and  constipation,  rather  than  diarrhoea. 
The  speaker  had  not  observed  any  skin  complications,  as  had 
been  previously  described,  excepting  excessive  tenderness  of 
the  skin.  The  neuralgic  complications  were  particularly  inter- 
esting. They  seemed  to  have  for  their  basis  a  neuritis,  which 
came  on  after  the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  and  catarrhal  symp- 
toms and  when  the  patients  thought  themselves  convalescent. 
The  pain  was  intermittent,  like  the  neuralgia  of  malarial  origin, 
but  not  with  a  similar  periodicity.  They  had  often  been  ac- 
companied by  exquisite  tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  affect- 
ed nerve,  and  they  had  been  aggravated  by  movement,  which 
indicated  that  the  lesion  which  determined  them  was  a  peri- 
neuritis. That  it  was  occasionally  an  interstitial,  and  possihly 
even  in  some  cases  a  parenchymatous,  neuritis  seemed  probable. 
The  speaker  had  seen  one  case  where  there  was  paralysis  of 
the  extensors  of  the  arm  followed  by  considerable  atrophy.  A 
paretic  condition  of  the  limbs  following  brachial  and  sciatic 
neuralgias  had  been  a  common  observation.  The  neuralgias 
originating  from  influenza  had  been  confined  to  the  distribution 
of  large  nerve-trunks,  as  branches  of  the  brachial  or  sciatic 
plexuses  or  intercostal  nerves  of  one  side. 

Dr.  F.  P.  KiNNiouT  thought  that  a  marked  predominance  of 
symptoms  which  must  be  referred  to  a  more  or  less  profound  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system  would  he  generally  admitted  as 
stamping  the  recent  epidemic  of  influenza.  Such  symptoms  had 
characterized  not  only  the  onset  and  the  febrile  stage  of  the 
disease,  but  had  been  prominent  in  its  complications  and  sequelae. 
Not  a  few  cases  which  had  fallen  under  the  speaker's  observa- 
tion and  which  must  be  regarded  as  true  instances  of  infection 
had  been  limited  to  such  manifestations.  They  had  consisted 
often  of  a  slight  feeling  of  dizziness  at  the  onset,  headache, 
occasional  nausea,  more  or  less  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  ac- 
companied with  a  feeling  of  prostration  and  mental  depression, 
the  attack  running  its  course  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours,  and  with  the  preservation  of  a  normal  temperature 
throughout.  The  rarer  nervous  phenomena  which  had  been 
observed,  both  during  the  attack  and  as  sequela^,  were  of  great 
interest.  Obstinate  and  acute  neuralgias  had  occurred  as  se- 
quel* in  many  cases.  The  speaker  had  seen  two  cases  of  periph- 
eral neuritis  of  moderate  severity,  but  not  accompanied  by 
atrophic  symptoms.  The  mental  depression  which  had  be«n 
so  prominent  and  common  a  manifestation  led  in  many  cases  to 
suicidal  impulses.  Obstinate  and  painful  cramps  in  the  calf  mus- 
cles were  seen  during  convalescence,  and  several  cases  were  seen 
in  which  the  knee-jerk  was  absent.  The  speaker  related  briefly 
the  history  of  the  three  following  cases:  Three  children  were 
attacked  almost  simultaneously  with  symptoms  of  influenza, 
fever  being  present  in  the  older  ones,  with  headache  and  moder- 
ate tracheal  catarrh.  In  all,  the  onset  was  accompanied  by  a 
general  convulsion.  In  one  case  only  a  single  convulsion  had 
occurred ;  broncho-pneumonia  had  developed  subsequently,  from 
which  the  ])atient  was  now  suffering.  In  a  second  child  the 
influenzal  attack  was  of  slight  intensity  and  short  duration,  but 
general  convulsions  had  occurred  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
third  patient,  an  infant  of  eight  months,  convulsions  had  con- 
tinued until  death,  with  an  absence  of  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  other  than  those  of  a  moderate  bronchitis.  Such  varied 
disturbances  of  the  nervous  svstem  occurred  in  few  infections 
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diseases,  and  yet  the  speaker  believed  they  must  justly  be  re- 
garded as  having  their  origin  in  a  specific  infection.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  desired  to  refer  to  certain  features  of  the  pneumonia 
which  had  prevailed  so  extensively  during  the  epidemic.  The 
two  forms,  broncho  and  primary  lobar  pneumonia,  had  occurred 
with  nearly  equal  frequency.  The  diagnosis  of  primary  lobar 
pneumonia  was  based  upon  the  clinical  course  and  physical  signs 
of  the  disease,  confirmed  in  a  number  of  cases  by  autopsy. 
Many  cases  which  were  undoubtedly  examples  of  broncho- 
pneumonia had  presented  the  physical  signs  of  an  unusually  ex- 
tensive consolidation  for  this  form.  Not  a  few  cases  of  apparent 
pneumonia  which  had  rapidly  terminated  fatally  were  really 
examples  of  simple  passive  congestion,  associated  with  feeble 
heart,  either  previously  diseased  or  affected  by  the  profound 
depression  accompanying  the  influenzal  attack.  These  observa- 
tions pointed  to  the  exceptional  severity  of  the  pulmonary  affec- 
tions accompanying  the  disease. 

The  question  was  then  further  spoken  to  by  others,  Dr.  M. 
Allan  Starr,  Dr.  GniTtRAS,  and  Dr.  Bosworth  dealing  with 
the  subject  from  the  specialist's  standpoint.  The  president 
touched  upon  the  frequency  with  which  cases  of  influenza  had 
been  noticed  by  him  as  complicated  by  bronchial  disturbances. 


ITEW    YORK    ACADEMY    OF    MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN   PEDIATRICS. 

Meeting  of  Felrvary  13,  1890. 
Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  in  the  Chair. 

Sudden  Death  of  a  Child  from  Milk  in  the  Upper  Air- 
passages, — Dr.  E.  L.  Partridge  narrated  the  history  of  a  case 
occurring  in  a  child  of  four  months  of  age  which,  while  in  tlie 
care  of  a  wet-nurse,  had  suddenly  died.  The  nurse  had  been 
seen  to  put  the  child  in  tlie  crib  and  was  noticed  to  have  shaken 
or  handled  it  impatiently  on  account  of  its  crying.  It  had  im- 
mediately ceased  crying,  and,  when  noticed  half  an  hour  later,  it 
had  turned  blue  in  the  face  and  was  found  to  be  dead.  At  the 
autopsy  no  lesion  of  the  heart  or  other  organs  was  found.  At 
the  back  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  in  the  (esophagus  some  fluid, 
semi-digested  milk  was  found,  and  .some  of  the  same  material  in 
the  trachea  and  air-passages.  It  seemed  probable  that  death 
had  resulted  immediately  from  failure  to  swallow  a  quantity  of 
fluid  which  was  in  the  mouth,  the  child  having  just  been  nursed 
before  it  was  put  into  the  crib.  Then  there  had  been  an  ele- 
ment of  shock  occurring  perhaps  at  the  moment  of  inspiration, 
and  death  had  taken  place  at  once.  Doubtless  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  babies  undergoing  the  same  treatment, 
and  he  did  not  know  that  the  case  was  open  to  any  practical 
deductions. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Winters  considered  wet-nursed  children  as  very 
liable  to  get  drugged — at  least  that  had  been  his  experience.  He 
had  been  called  in  consultation  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  thirteen 
months  old  which  had  been  wet-nursed.  Upon  the  decision 
being  made  known  to  the  nurse  that  her  services  would  be  no 
longer  required,  the  child  suddenly  had  been  taken  ill  and  she 
had  been  further  retained.  Upon  investigation,  a  bottle  of  pare- 
goric was  found  on  the  person  of  the  nurse.  After  being  closely 
interrogated,  it  was  elicited  from  her  that  she  had  for  months 
been  giving  the  child  paregoric  systematically.  It  had  been 
noticed  as  persistently  constipated. 

Dr.  H.  KoPLiK  thought  that  as  the  oesophagus  of  the  child, 
in  Dr.  Partridge's  case,  had  contained  fluid,  pressure  and  rougli 
handling  might  have  squeezed  some  of  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
ach out  and  the  child  have  been  thus  choked. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  death  had  been  caused  by  the 
accumulation  of  milk  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  as  low  as  the 


bifurcation.  Dr.  Koplik's  suggestion  was  admissible,  but  the 
probability  was  that  there  had  been  unswallowed  milk  at  the 
back  of  the  child's  mouth. 

Reform  in  the  Artificial  Feeding  of  Infants.— Dr.  A. 
Seibert  described  the  method  devised  and  now  practiced  by 
him,  and  with  alleged  marked  success,  in  which  the  amount  of 
food  given  to  infants  under  his  care  was  regulated  as  to  quantity 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  children.  He  also  ex- 
hibited and  explained  the  working  and  manifold  advantages 
which  he  maintained  for  specially  manufactured  nursing  bottles, 
prepared  in  sets  and  adjusted  in  point  of  size  to  the  exact  re- 
quirements of  infants  of  given  and  known  weights.  These  bot- 
tles were  arranged  in  castors  adapted  for  placing  in  an  ordinary 
conking  utensil  for  the  purpose  of  sterilizing  the  milk.  [Dr. 
Seibert's  plan  was  set  forth  in  detail  in  a  paper  which  will  be 
found  on  page  172  of  this  .Journal.] 

The  ftuestion  of  Quantity  in  Infantile  Feeding. — A  pa- 
per with  this  title  was  read  by  Dr.  .].  Lewis  Smith.  He  opened 
his  remarks  with  a  review  of  the  usual  methods  of  overfeeding 
adopted  by  mothers  and  wet-nurses  in  the  care  of  infants,  and 
which  resulted  in  that  condition  of  fretlulness  and  looseness  of 
the  bowels,  with  greenish  stools,  which  was  so  often  seen.  This 
was  no  doubt  brought  about  by  the  nursing  of  the  infant  too 
frequently,  which  produced  indigestion  and  intestinal  catarrh. 
Many  of  these  cases  had  been  cured  by  simply  regulating  the 
feeding  to  certain  hours.  To  insulBcient  nutriment  was  due 
many  of  the  cases  of  puny  and  ill-developed  children.  Again, 
many  bottle-fed  infants  were  allowed  a  sufficient  amount  of 
food,  but  it  was  not  adapted  to  their  age  and  was  digested  with 
difficulty,  so  that  the  nutriment  derived  from  it  was  insufficient. 
It  was  bad  practice  to  give  an  infant,  under  three  months,  fari- 
naceous food,  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  the  saliva  at  such 
an  age.  It  was  evident  from  this  survey  of  what  actually  oc- 
curred in  the  feeding  of  infants  that,  while  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  their  food  should  be  of  the  proper  kind  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  properly  prepared,  it  was  also  equally  neces- 
sary for  their  successful  alimentation  that  they  be  fed  at  proper 
intervals  and  with  the  proper  amount  of  food.  Dr.  Seibert  had 
devised  a  formula  for  infant  feeding,  based  upon  the  difterences 
in  the  weight  of  infants  and  not  upon  differences  iik  their  ages. 
The  speaker  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  and  propriety  of 
this  method.  Was  it  a  fact  that  the  heaviest  animals  of  a  species 
uniformly  required  the  most  food  ?  Was  not  the  amount  of  food 
required  determined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  activity  of  the 
animal  and  the  amount  of  molecular  disintegration  consequent 
on  exercise?  For  example,  take  two  infants  of  the  same  age. 
One  might  lead  a  sluggish  life,  being  most  of  the  time  asleep. 
It  had  a  superabundance  of  fat  and  weighed  heavily.  .The  other 
was  more  hours  awake,  and  its  limbs  were  more  active.  It  proba- 
bly weighed  one  or  two  pounds  less  than  the  other  infant,  as  it 
had  less  fat  and  more  frequent  evacuations.  Did  not  the  latter 
infant  require  as  much  food  as  the  former?  A  rhachitic  child, 
with  a  big  head  and  joints  and  pendulous  abdomen,  might 
weigh  a  pound  more  than  a  healthy  child  of  the  same  age.  Did 
he  in  consequence  require  more  food?  A  large  proportion  of 
the  infants  remaining  in  the  city  either  lost  or  did  not  gain  in 
weight  during  the  summer  months.  They  weighed  no  more, 
and  often  less,  at  the  close  of  September  than  in  the  beginning  of 
June.  Should  we,  then,  give  the  same  amount  of  food,  or  less, 
at  the  end  of  September,  when  tlieir  appetites  began  to  return, 
than  was  allowed  in  the  first  of  June,  because  they  weighed 
the  same  or  less  ?  Infants  that  had  had  any  sickness,  except  the 
mildest,  lost  in  weight.  Must  we,  then,  diminish  the  quantity  of 
food  80  that  it  would  correspond  with  this  loss  of  weight?  In 
the  New  York  tenement-houses  a  large  proportion  of  the  infants, 
even  those  without  any  marked  ailment,  weighedless  than  they 
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should,  on  account  of  tlieir  improper  feeding.  Must  we,  under 
such  circumstances,  give  them  at  each  feeding  an  amount  of 
food  corresponding  with  their  weight?  The  question  of  mak- 
ing a  hard-and-fast  rule  for  infant  feeding  was  unscientific.  It 
was  necessary  to  regard  other  circumstances  besides  the  weight. 
He  thought  the  age  was  of  importance.  A  few  years  ago,  in- 
vestigations had  been  conducted  by  J)r.  Smith  and  others  in  the 
New  York  Infant  Asjluni  and  Foundling  Asylum,  in  order  to 
determine  how  much  food  cliildren  required  at  diflerent  ages. 
Those  selected  for  observation  were  well  nourished,  and  they 
were  accurately  weighed  before  and  after  each  nursing  or  feed- 
ing. Of  the  eleven  infants  under  the  age  of  three  weeks  who 
took  the  breast  twelve  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  12'5.^ 
ounces  was  the  average  of  milk  taken  during  that  period,  with 
but  three  exceptions.  According  to  these  statistics,  infants  un- 
der the  age  of  three  weeks,  nourished  at  the  breast  and  suckled 
twelve  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  required  only  one  ounce, 
or  not  more  than  one  ounce  and  a  drachm,  at  each  feeding. 
After  the  third  week  the  amount  required  for  healthy  nutrition 
gradually  increased.  It  was  found  that  infants  between  the 
ages  of  one  and  ten  months  received  on  the  average  23'79  fluid- 
ounces  of  breast-milk  in  twenty-fonr  hours.  The  number  of 
nursings  varied  from  seven  to  ten.  Therefore  these  infants  be- 
tween the  ages  of  one  or,  more  accurately,  two  and  ten  months, 
if  they  took  the  breast  eight  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  re- 
quired three  ounces  at  each  nursing;  if  twelve  times,  two  ounces 
each  time.  The  same  method  of  inquiry  was  conducted  in  pri- 
vate practice,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  were  de- 
ducted :  That  all  infants  in  good  health  and  well  nourished  did 
not  require  or  take  the  same  amount  of  food.  Some  infants, 
like  adults,  needed  more  food  than  others. 

Dr.  Winters  said  that  he  could  not  but  admire  the  elaborate 
and  careful  work  which  Dr.  Seibert  had  done,  but  thought  that 
some  of  his  statements  were  open  to  criticism.  It  was  not  by 
any  means  the  case  that  artificially  fed  children  were  always 
overfed.  The  assertion  that  even  mothers  were  not  to  be 
trusted  in  this  regard  might  apply  to  the  majority,  but  was  by 
no  means  the  case  with  all  mothers.  The  real  difficulty  lay  in 
the  fact  that  physicians  were  not  sufficiently  careful  in  giving 
detailed  instructions.  He  did  not  think  that  weight  in  a  child 
should  determine  the  quantity  of  food  it  should  get  any  more 
than  it  did  in  an  adult.  The  amount  of  exercise  varied  in  an 
infant  as  in  a  grown  person.  In  the  ease  of  a  baby  three 
months  old,  reduced  in  weight  by  enteric  trouble,  no  good  result 
would  be  achieved  by  being  guided  by  weight.  It  would  work 
very  well  during  the  first  few  days,  say  until  the  subsidence  of 
the  active  gastric  intestinal  catarrh,  but  after  that  the  plan 
would  fail  in  almost  every  instance.  If  a  child  after  a  protracted 
and  reducing  illness  recovered  and  showed  evidences  of  a  clean 
stomach,  with  good  pulse,  was  fed  strictly  and  accurately  by 
weight,  it  would  not  be  brought  back  to  health  for  a  long  time, 
and  perhaps  not  at  all ;  but  if  the  appetite  was  taken  as  a  guide, 
the  child  would  regain  its  strength  in  a  few  weeks. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Northrop  said  that  it  had  given  him  groat  pleasure 
to  see  the  carefulness  with  which  Dr.  Seibert  had  gone  to  work 
to  perfect  an  apparatus  which  was  cheap  and  reliable  and  in 
every  way  adapted  to  the  need  of  a  certain  section  of  the  com- 
munity, and  thought  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  formulate  a  rule  which  could  be  applied  and  car- 
ried out  by  intelligent  people.  The  speaker  then  pointed  out 
what  he  considered  to  be  defects  in  the  method  advocated  by 
Dr.  Seibert  in  the  matter  of  sterilizing.  He  did  not  thiuk  that 
the  milk  was  exposed  to  an  unvarying  high  tem[)erature  for  a 
suffi<^ient  length  of  time,  and  recommended  that  the  now  well- 
known  form  of  steam  sterilizer  should  be  employed. 

Dr.  J.  DoRNiNO  did  not  consider  Dr.  Seibert's  method  a 


practicable  one.  He  would  like  to  know  how  it  was  possible  to 
regulate  the  milk-supply  in  the  case  of  a  child  which  nursed 
from  the  breast. 

Dr.  Seibert  explained  that  he  did  not  aim  at  any  more  per- 
fect sterilization  than  would  cover  a  period  of  twenty-fonr 
hours.  He  reiterated  his  statements  and  convictions,  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  children  artificially  fed  were  usually  overfed. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  a  series  of  experiments  had  been 
made  by  himself  with  the  special  object  of  determining  the 
relative  stomach  capacity  of  children  under  one  year  of  age, 
which  had  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  pretty  steady 
growth  in  the  size  of  the  stomach  during  this  period. 


NEW   YORK  SURGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  February  W,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  0.  K.  Beiddon,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Movable  Kidney. — Dr.  A.  J. 

MoCosH  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  (see  page  281). 

The  President  said  that  he  had  been  much  impressed  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  kidney  could  be  exposed  in  some  cases 
and  the  difficulty  which  had  attended  its  location  in  others. 
Personally  he  had  never  met  with  a  case  of  movable  kidney  in 
the  examination  of  a  very  large  number  of  patients.  He  had  cer- 
tainly seen  two  cases  which  he  had  believed  to  be  cases  of  float- 
ing kidney,  but  this  was  before  any  such  operation  as  was  then 
being  considered  had  been  spoken  of.  He  had  no  idea  until  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject  that  the  condition  was 
associated  with  pain  sufficient  in  some  instances  to  disable  pa- 
tients from  following  their  vocations.  He  had  looked  upon 
the  cases  rather  as  curiosities  than  anything  else,  but  he  now 
thought  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  character  of 
the  pain  and  that  the  results  of  interference  for  its  relief  justi- 
fied the  procedure. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant  said  that  his  experience  of  nephrorrhapby 
was  limited  to  a  single  case.  The  patient,  a  young  man,  had 
been  operated  upon  a  year  ago.  The  plan  had  been  to  make  an 
incision  vertically  down  to  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  quadratus  lumborum.  The  capsule  was  found  freely 
movable  with  the  kidney.  The  capsule  was  then  opened  and  its 
edges  were  pulled  outward,  as  it  were,  to  take  up  the  slack 
which  had  resulted  from  the  stretching  of  the  capsule.  An  as- 
sistant at  the  same  time  pressed  upon  the  abdominal  wall,  push- 
ing the  kidney  into  the  opening  made  in  the  loin.  Then,  as 
soon  as  the  capsule  was  made  tense,  the  superfluous  portion  of 
it  was  clipped  off  and  its  borders  were  sewed  to  the  borders  of 
the  wound  in  the  loin  with  silk  sutures  carried  entirely  through 
the  borders  of  the  opening  in  the  loin.  At  the  same  time  the 
kidney  was  pushed  downward  sufficiently  to  avoid  the  full  force 
of  the  diaphragm  during  respiration.  He  had  not  passed  any 
suture  through  the  kidney  permanently,  as  the  one  passed  had 
torn  out  and  the  procedure  was  not  repeated.  The  patient  had 
done  well,  the  wound  having  entirely  healed  in  three  weeks. 
Before  packing  the  wound,  some  retention  sutures  were  passed 
through  its  borders  and  drawn  sufficiently  tijiht  to  make  its  base 
of  about  half  the  length  of  the  kidney,  also  about  half  an  inch 
in  width.  The  wound  had  healed  readily.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  main  object  of  this  operation  was  the  relief  of 
the  violent  attacks  of  pain  to  which  the  patient  was  subject. 
The  speaker  had  lately  seen  the  patient  and  had  found  the  kid- 
ney still  in  position.  Attacks  of  pain  had  occurred  again,  the 
first  one  about  six  weeks  after  the  operation,  although  not  of  a 
severe  character.  The  patient  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Jane- 
way,  who  bad  informed  the  speaker  that  attacks  of  pain  still 
recurred,  though  not  at  such  frequent  intervals  as  before.     It 
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seemed  quite  evident  that,  although  the  kidney  had  been  an- 
chored, the  cause  of  tlie  pain  was  not  removed.  What  its  cause 
was  he  did  not  know.  He  had  been  pleased  to  liear  the  author 
of  the  paper  state  that  the  passing  of  sutures  through  the  kid- 
ney gave  so  little  trouble;  still,  he  thought  that  if  he  was  called 
upon  to  treat  another  case,  and  the  conditions  would  permit,  he 
would  draw  out  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  trim  off  the  super- 
fluous portions  of  it,  sew  it  as  before,  and  hold  it  in  position 
until  it  healed  by  granulation. 

Replying  to  Dr.  Stimson,  the  speaker  said  that  the  attacks 
had  been  characterized  by  a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  i-egion 
of  the  kidney,  tension,  and  distension,  followed  by  nausea  and 
not  infrequently  by  vomiting.  The  parts  over  the  kidney  were 
always  tympanitic.  It  had  been  thought  that  there  might  exist 
some  constriction  of  the  colon,  and  so  it  was  cut  down  upon. 
Some  narrowing  bands  were  found,  but  even  after  this  source 
of  pressure  had  been  removed  the  attacks  had  persisted. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wteth  thought  tLat  the  author  of  the  paper  had 
established  beyond  controversy  tlie  fact  that  stitching  the  kid- 
ney when  that  organ  was  movable  was  preferable  to  removing 
it.  The  recognition  of  the  condition  had  not  been,  in  the 
speaker's  experience,  so  very  easy  as  he  inferred  it  had  been  in 
Dr.  McCosh's  case.  Within  a  year  and  a  half  he  had  been 
called  to  see  two  cases  in  which  there  was  a  perfect  history  of 
displacement  of  the  kidney  with  all  the  phenomena  enumerated 
lay  the  author  of  the  paper.  Around  the  kidney  in  one  case 
some  tumefaction  was  evident.  The  spasmodic  element  of 
tumefaction  existed,  giving  rise  to  suspicion  that  it  was  due  to 
some  cause  other  than  the  kidney.  He  had  not  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  it  was  a  case  of  displaced  kidney,  but  had  sug- 
gested exploration.  The  kidney  was  found  in  the  normal  posi- 
tion, but  a  tumor  existed  involving  about  half  the  ileum  and 
ascending  colon.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  it  was  found  that 
the  entire  gut  was  thrown  info  a  spasm  and  formed  itself  into  a 
hard  knot,  exactly  like  the  body  which  had  been  felt  as  a 
tumor.  This  condition  had  occurred  while  the  patient  was  still 
under  an  anaesthetic.  It  was  difficult  beforehand  to  say  whether 
the  tumor  was  one  of  the  kidney  or  of  the  intestinal  wall.  In 
another  case,  in  which  the  patient  had  been  operated  upon  for 
ovarian  tumor,  and  in  which  there  had  been  no  history  what- 
ever indicating  kidney  trouble,  the  kidney  was  found  in  the 
pelvis  behind  the  peritonteum.  The  operator,  thinking  that  he 
was  enucleating  a  tumor,  had  so  damaged  the  organ  that  it  had 
to  be  removed.  As  a  poiut  in  the  technique  of  the  operation 
on  the  kidney,  the  speaker  wonld  suggest  that  catgut  prepared 
in  chromic  acid  would  last  longer  and  secure  fixation  until  ad- 
hesion took  place. 

ROYAL    ACADEMY    OF    MEDICINE   IN    IRELAND. 

SECTION    IN    8DRGEKT. 

Meeting  of  Janua/ry  17,  1890. 
The  President,  Dr.  Meldon,  in  the  Chair. 

The  High  Operation  for  Encysted  Calculus.— Mr.  M'Ak- 
DI.E  read  a  paper  on  the  high  operation  for  encysted  calculus. 

Mr.  Barton  said  the  po.'^ition  of  the  stone  as  described,  en- 
cysted immediately  behind  the  prostate,  was  decidedly  rare, 
and  presented  difficulties  in  diagnosis  as  well  as  need  for  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  means  of  reaching  it.  He  agreed  in 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  M'Ardle,  that  the  suprapubic 
operation  was  the  one  most  likely  to  lead  to  a  favorable  result. 
Some  few  months  ago  he  had  had  to  deal  with  a  somewhat 
similar  case  himself — that  of  a  patient,  aged  sixty-eight,  from 
whom  he  had  removed  a  calculus  eight  years  previously  by 
lithotrity.  The  man  enjoyed  good  health  till  about  six  months 
ago,  when  he  complained  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 


On  examination  three  months  later,  the  bladder  was  in  a  fairly 
good  state ;  but  micturition  was  frequent,  the  bladder  contain- 
ing only  three  to  four  ounces  of  urine,  and  there  was  a  copious 
discharge  of  muoo-pus.  His  diagnosis  was  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  prostatic  calculus  impacted  in  the  prostate,  and  also  with 
a  loose  calculus  in  the-  bladder.  It  was  impossible  to  reach  the 
position  of  the  prostatic  calculus  from  above,  and  he  decided 
against  the  suprapubic  operation,  whereas  perineal  section  in  the 
median  line,  without  the  risk  of  lateral  lithotomy  being  in- 
volved, was  feasible,  as  opening  a  way  to  introduce  a  lithotrite 
into  the  bladder.  Thus  about  half  the  stone  was  removed,  the 
fatigue  of  the  lengthened  exposure  making  the  complete  re- 
moval of  the  dehrU  undesirable  for  the  time  being.  The  case 
went  on  favorably  for  tliree  weeks,  when  the  man  succumbed 
from  abscess  in  the  kidney.  The  same  purulent  discharge  con- 
tinued after  the  operation  as  bad  existed  before  it,  in  spite  of 
repeated  washing,  so  that  the  mucous  membrane  could  not  be 
said  to  furnish  the  pus. 

Dr.  Cox,  having  been  consulted  by  Mr.  M'Ardle  upon  the 
medical  aspect  of  the  case  before  operating,  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  quantity  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  said  his  opin- 
ion was  that  this  condition  was  the  result  not  of  disintegration 
of  the  kidneys  or  of  disease,  but  of  reflex  irritation  from  a  hard 
stone  irritating  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  like  manner  he 
accounted  for  every  third  or  fourth  beat  of  the  heart  being  in- 
termittent. 

Mr.  Kendal  Franks  said  that,  according  to  the  authorities, 
in  cases  of  large  calculi  the  suprapubic  operation  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  perineal  as  the  simpler  and  more  successful.  As 
regarded  suture,  where  the  bladder  was  diseased  and  the  urine 
decomposing,  with  every  prospect  of  septic  matter  reaching  the 
wound,  he  believed  the  cousensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  sut- 
ure should  not  be  adopted ;  but  in  cases  of  healthy  bladders, 
where  the  urine  was  healthy,  the  suture  should  be  tried.  There 
was  no  danger  from  suture  in  healthy  bladders,  while  the  pe- 
riod of  recovery  was  shortened  from  twenty-one  to  seven  or  ten 
days. 

Mr.  Mtles  said  that,  being  an  admirer  of  simplicity,  he 
agreed  that  the  suprapubic  incision  presented  to  the  average 
surgeon,  ignorant  of  anatomy,  easier  access  to  the  bladder  and 
safer  exit  than  the  incision  through  the  perinaaum ;  but  in  tlie 
hands  of  a  competent  lithotomist  he  doubted  if  the  result  would 
be  better  than  through  the  perinseum.  It  was  desirable  to  dis- 
tinguish— which  had  not  been  done — the  cases  suitable  for  the 
suprapubic  and  those  for  the  perineal  operation.  He  had  him- 
self operated  on  a  man  fulfering  from  obstinate  perineal  fistula 
in  addition  to  bladder  irritation.  The  bladder  was  shrunk  to 
the  size  of  a  walnut  and  empty  by  reason  of  incontinence  of 
urine.  Every  attempt  to  distend  the  bladder  failed,  and  the 
incision  had  to  be  made  on  a  contracted  bladder.  Several  feet 
of  the  intestines  came  out  without  harm.  The  bladder  was 
rotten  and  collapsed  behind  the  pubes.  However,  the  stone 
was  successfully  removed.  That  operation  was  the  suprapubic; 
but  he  would  not  in  a  similar  case  do  it  again.  Suprapubic 
section  was  useful  to  those  ignorant  of  anatomy,  and  was  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  operation  through  the  perinaaum  by  a 
skillful  surgeon. 

Surgeon  -  Major  O'Farrell,  having  examined  the  patient 
operated  on  by  Mr.  M'Ardle,  said  it  would  have  been  a  most 
difficult  process  to  extract  the  stone  by  a  median  perineal  sec- 
tion. He  would  be  for  using  blunt-pointed  scissors  instead  of 
the  hernia-knife,  as  insuring  a  clean  cut  and  certainty  of  where 
the  cutting  edge  was  engaged. 

Mr.  M'Ardle  said  that  his  reason  for  adopting  the  supra- 
pubic method  had  been  the  difficulty  which  he  had  experienced 
on  two  former  occasions  in  removing  an  encysted  calculus  by 
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the  perinsBotn  ;  and  in  the  case  under  notice,  to  get  at  the  cal- 
culus, he  would  have  been  obliged  to  cut  through  the  prostate 
into  the  cellular  tissue  and  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
bladder  behind  the  trigone.  In  his  case,  as  in  Mr.  Barton's,  a 
calculus  had  been  removed  six  months  before  the  operation.  If 
a  spiculuin  of  calculus  stood  out  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, it  would  form  a  nucleus  for  stone  to  gather  round  it. 
Mr.  Franks  had  noticed  that  for  large  stones  the  suprapubic 
method  was  the  most  desirable.  It  was  by  that  operation  that 
Schwurtz  had  extracted  a  stone  weighing  eighteen  ounces  two 
drachms,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  understand  how  such  a  stone 
could  be  got  out  in  three  minutes  through  the  perinasum. 
Where  there  was  a  tendency  to  softening,  continuous  suture, 
adverted  to  by  Mr.  Franks,  was  dangerous  as  involving  urinary 
infiltration,  or,  unless  the  drainage  was  complete,  if  the  urine 
passed  through  the  vesical  wound,  pelvic  cellulitis  would  result. 
In  reference  to  the  time  and  difference  between  tlie  efteot  of 
suture  and  non-suture,  healing  took  jilace  in  from  twenty-one 
to  ninety  days,  the  average  being  forty-seven  days  without 
suture,  whereas  with  suture  the  average  time  for  healing  was 
only  eight  days.  As  regarded  the  case  detailed  by  Mr.  Myles, 
he  thought  it  would  have  been  best  to  leave  the  rotten  bladder 
alone.  In  reference  to  Surgeon-Major  O'Farrell's  remark  as  to 
blunt  scissors,  he  approved  of  curved  scissors  with  a  blunt  and 
narrow  blade,  as  useful  in  opening  into  the  sac. 
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The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  By  John  Ashhurst, 
Jr.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital,  etc.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  and  thoroughly 
revised.  With  Six  Ilundred  and  Forty-two  Illustrations. 
Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1889.  Pp.  xxviii-;!3  to 
1148.     [Price,  $6.] 

WuEN  a  standard  work  on  surgery  of  such  unquestionable 
and  recognized  merit  as  that  by  Ashhurst  appears  in  its  filth 
edition,  any  points  in  review  can  bo  safely  left  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  by  its  most  recent 
reviser.  We  who  follow  with  care  the  kaleidoscopic  changes, 
most  of  them  in  the  line  of  undoubted  improvement,  made  from 
month  to  month  in  surgery,  know  how  diflRcult  it  is  for  an  author 
to  make  even  an  appearance  of  keeping  abreast  of  these  changes 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  technique  of  surgical  procedures.  So 
far  as  this  is  possible,  the  book  under  consideration  has  been 
ably  bandied.  Careful  comparison  shows  this  last  edition  to 
contain  a  large  amount  of  newly  added  and  essential  matter. 
While  in  these  days  any  one-volume  work  on  such  a  subject 
must  of  necessity  be  compendious,  the  author  has  every  reason 
to  feel  assured  that  the  hope  expressed  in  his  preface,  that  this 
issue  might  be  recognized  as  a  satisfactory  representation  of 
modern  surgery,  has  been  ably  sustained.  The  bibliographical 
references,  which  are  elaborately  interspersed,  arc  interesting 
and  valuable  and  evince  the  scholarly  research  of  the  author. 
While  all  the  illustrations  are  pertinent  to  the  subject-matter 
they  are  not  all  of  pronounced  artistic  merit.  Time  works 
wonders,  but  seems  powerless  to  change  the  cut  of  other  days. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  being  a  Treatise  on 
Surgical  Diseases  and  Injuries.  By  D.  Uaybs  Agnkw, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Profusely  illus- 


trated. Second  Edition.  Thoroughly  revised,  with  Addi- 
tions. In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  I,  pp.  23-25  to  1114.  Vol. 
II,  pp.  16-ir  to  1066.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  15-17  to  785.  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1890. 
This  elaborate  and  admirable  text-book  has  just  been  issued 
in  its  second  edition.  The  author  lias  unquestionably  been  fully 
alive  to  the  phenomenal  vitality  pervading  the  domain  of  his 
subject,  and  seems  to  have  embodied  in  this  recent  effort  all  the 
major  points  acceptable  as  worthy  of  the  surgeon's  confidence 
up  to  the  date  of  issue.  He  accepts  as  a  creed  the  parasitic 
theory  of  disease,  and  the  tenor  of  the  suggestions  in  practice 
is  in  harmony  with  this  belief.  The  doctrine  of  the  presence 
of  micro-organisms  as  the  pervading  materies  morhi,  responsible 
for  inflammatory  processes,  receives  due  and  thorough  consid- 
eration, the  author  frankly  stating  his  belief  in  the  value  of 
germicidal  agents.  To  the  acceptance,  throughout  the  surgical 
world,  of  these  broad  principles  in  theory  and  practice  he  at- 
tributes the  more  recent  and  splendid  achievements  in  the  sur- 
gery of  the  pelvis,  abdomen,  and  brain.  Such  a  work,  by  a 
writer  wbose  ripe  experience  is  unstunted  by  prejudice  and  who 
is  fully  en  rapport  with  the  evolution  of  modern  surgery,  must 
find  high  rank  among  the  deservedly  pretentious  treatises  on 
this  subject.     The  work  is  amply  and  suitably  illustrated. 

Hygiene  and  Puhlic    Health.      By   Lonis  C.   Paekes,   M.  D., 

D.  P.  H.  Loud.  Univ.,  Fellow  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  and 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  etc.    With  Illustrations. 

Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son,  &  Co.,  1889.    Pp.  xvi^71. 

[Price,  $2.50.] 

This  work  actually  fills  a  desideratum  in  the  literature  of 
hygiene,  for  there  is  no  other  text-book  that  is  quite  in  accord 
with  the  recent  information  that  bacteriology  has  afforded  the 
student  of  hygiene.  The  work  must  not  be  confounded  with 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  C.  Parkes,  that  has  long  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  the  literature  of  this  subject. 

In  the  chapter  on  water,  the  sources,  purification,  and  ex- 
amination are  thoroughly  considered.  The  author  does  not  con- 
sider the  biological  test  as  of  value  except  confirmatively  ;  this 
experience  does  not  accord  with  that  of  American  bacteriolo- 
gists. 

The  chapters  on  excreta  and  their  disposal,  air  and  ventila- 
tion, warming  and  lighting,  climate  and  meteorology,  soils,  foods, 
and  exercise,  are  well  written  and  embrace  references  to  the 
latest  discoveries.  Possibly,  in  the  chapter  on  food,  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  condemn  the  use  of  meat  from  animals 
suffering  from  pleuro-pnenmonia,  rinderpest,  etc.,  rather  than 
state  that  the  evidence  of  a  bad  effect  from  its  use  was  conflict- 
ing. And  discoveries  made  since  the  publication  of  the  book 
seem  to  justify  the  condemnation  of  milk  from  tuberculous  cows 
with  healthy  udders. 

The  chapters  on  contagia  and  statistics  are  especially  note- 
worthy— the  former  on  account  of  its  comprehensive  review  of 
the  causation  of  couiniunicable  diseases,  and  the  latter  for  the 
excellent  presentation  of  a  subject  that  should  be  familiar  to 
every  graduate  in  medicine. 

The  book  will  be  found  well  worth  perusal  by  any  one  that 
is  not  familiar  with  the  more  recent  advances  in  hygiene. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Surgery  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  By  William 
Thorburn,  B.  S.,  B.  Sc,  M.  D.  (Loud.).  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  etc.  Mith  Diagrams,  Illus- 
trations, and  Tables.  Philadelphia :  Blakiston,  Son.  &  Co., 
1889.  Pp.  vii-2.30.  [Price,  14.50.1 
While  this  does  not  purport  to  be  a  systematic  treatise,  or 

even  an  exhaustive  monograph,  it  contains  most  of  what  is  at 
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present  known  about  the  subject  and  is  an  admirable  worli.  It 
is  a  record  of  clinical  observations,  with  many  references  to  the 
experience  of  others.  The  author  gives  first  a  brief  outline  of 
the  physiological  observations  upon  the  functions  of  the  differ- 
ent spinal  nerves  of  the  special  regions  considered,  and  then 
cites  cases  which  show  the  effect  of  injury  to  tiiese  nerves. 
Each  region  of  the  spine  is  thus  considered,  and  the  remarks 
upon  the  bearings  of  each  case  are  apposite  and  useful. 

In  most  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  it  is  crushed  to  sucli  an 
extent  that  an  operation  is  not  justifiable,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Cauda  equina.  But  where  the  cord  is  irritated  by  the  de- 
pression of  a  lamina  or  arch,  operative  interference  is  indicated. 
This  is  true  in  oases  of  pressure  from  other  causes,  such  as 
tumors.  In  caries  of  the  vertebrse,  causing  paralysis,  there  is 
much  chance  of  doing  good  by  the  removal  of  indurated  tissue. 
The  author  has  noticed  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  injury 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  not  associated  with  in- 
flammation of  the  base  of  the  brain  certain  ophthalmoscopic 
changes,  chiefly  a  haziness  of  the  disc,  with  slight  distension  of 
the  retinal  veins.  This  may  be  a  temporary  condition,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  in  one  case.  The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to 
'•traumatic  hysteria"  or  "railway  spine." 

xVltogether  we  consider  this  work  excellent,  and  commend  it 
to  any  practitioner  who  may  be  interested  in  the  surgery  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

AruEsthetics,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  their  Physiological  Action, 
Therapeutic  Use,  and  Mode  of  Administration ;  together 
with  an  Historical  Resume  of  the  Introduction  of  Modern 
Anaesthetics — Nitrous  Oxide,  Ether,  Chloroform,  and  Co- 
caine; and  also  an  Account  of  the  More  Celebrated  Anajs- 
thetics  in  Use  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Discovery  of 
Nitrous  Oxide.  By  Geoege  Fot,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland,  etc.  London:  Bal- 
liere,  Tindall,  and  Cox,  1889.     Pp.  T-9  to  175. 

The  author  treats  of  his  subject  in  a  very  happy  style. 
Whetlier  the  reader  is  interested  in  medical  archiBology  or  not, 
he  will  pass  a  very  pleasant  hour  in  the  perusal  of  this  work 
and  in  tracing  the  evolution  of  modern  anaesthetics  from  those 
of  ancient  times.  But,  aside  from  its  arehseological  interest,  it 
is  valuable  on  account  of  the  practical  nature  of  its  instructions 
regarding  the  choice  and  administration  of  an  anaesthetic. 
While  perhaps  nothing  new  or  original  is  brought  forward, 
most  of  our  knowledge  at  the  present  time  regarding  these  drugs 
may  be  found  here.  One  chapter  devoted  to  general  rules  for 
the  administration  of  ansesthetics  and  the  treatment  of  resulting 
narcosis  is  particularly  valuable.  The  work  shows  the  traces 
of  much  labor,  and  is  to  be  recommended  to  any  one  who  is 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  administer  any  of  the  anaesthetics 
treated  of. 

Zxoolf  Vorlesungen  uher  den  Bau  dtr  nervosen  Centralorgnne. 
Far  Aerzte  und  Studirende.  Von  Dr.  Ludwio  Edinger, 
Arzf  in  Frankfurt  am  Main.  Zweite  umgearbeitete  Auf- 
lage.  Mit  133  Abbildungen.  Leipzig:  F.  C.  W.  Vogel, 
1889.     Pp.  viii-164.     [Preis,  6  Mark.] 

This  book  is  one  of  the  best  in  existence  upon  the  anatomy 
of  tlie  brain  and  spinal  cord.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  new 
edition.  The  volume  has  been  increased  in  size  by  additions  to 
the  text  and  thirty-two  new  illustrations,  improvements  rendered 
necessary  by  the  discoveries  continually  made  concerning  an 
organ  so  intricate  and  mysterious.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  he  able 
to  announce  that  an  English  translation  is  now  being  made  by 
two  American  physicians,  and  that  the  book  will  soon  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  profession. 


The  Middlesex  Hospital.  Reports  of  the  Medical,  Surgical,  and 
Pathological  Registrars.  For  the  Year  1888. 
This  report  contains,  besides  the  usual  statistical  tables,  an 
interesting  analysis  of  the  cases  of  cancer  that  have  been  treated 
in  the  institution  during  the  past  seven  years.  This  analysis 
constitutes  the  major  portion  of  the  volume.  The  subject  is 
considered  under  the  head  of  the  locality  affected,  and  with  ref- 
erence to  sex,  duration  of  life,  previous  health,  family  history, 
etc.  The  most  frequent  site  was  found  to  be,  as  usual,  the 
breast,  then  the  uterus,  tongue  and  mouth,  rectum,  lip,  and  ex- 
ternal genitalia,  other  localities  being  affected  with  lesser  fre- 
quency. These  tables  will  afford  valuable  information  to  any 
one  making  a  special  study  of  cancer. 

Reports  of  some  interesting  eases  by  the  Medical  Registrar 
complete  the  volume,  and  the  thought  is  suggested  that,  if  our 
American  institutions  would  add  such  papers  to  their  annual 
reports,  the  value  of  the  latter  would  be  enhanced. 

A  Gompend  of  Human  Physiology.  Especially  adapted  for  the 
Use  of  Medical  Students.  By  Albeet  P.  Brubaker,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  etc.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  With 
New  Illustrations  and  a  Table  of  Physiological  Constants. 
Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son,  &  Co.,  1889.  Pp.  viii-9 
to  188.     [Quiz  Compends.] 

Many  sections  in  tliis  edition  have  been  revised  and  re- 
written. The  author  is  especially  to  he  congratulated  on  his 
successful  treatment  of  the  chapter  on  the  nervous  system.  The 
diagrams  showing  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain  and  the  course, 
through  the  spinal  cord,  of  the  motor  and  sensory  nerve  fibers 
are  of  good  help  to  the  student.  With  all  the  additions,  the 
compend  remains  compact  and  is  conveniently  arranged  for  the 
study  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  human  physiology. 

BOOKS   AND   PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED. 

Asthma,  considered  specially  in  Relation  to  Nasal  Disease.  By  E. 
Schmiegelow,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Physician  in  Laryngology  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Hospital,  and  Director  of  the  Otolaryngological  Department  in  tlie 
Polyclinic  at  Copenhagen.     London  :  H.  K.  Lewis,  1890.     Pp.  90. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  Skin  Hospital.  Edited  by  James 
Startin,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital.  London  :  Harri.son  &  Sons. 
Pp.  23. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gy- 
necologists. Vol.11.  For  the  Year  1889.  Philadelphia  :  W.  J.  Dor- 
nan,  1889.     Pp.  .\xxviii-397. 

A  Treatise  on  Fractures.  By  Professor  Armand  Despres,  Surgeon 
of  Charity  Hospital,  etc.  Translated  by  E.  P.  Hurd,  M.  D.,  Member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  etc.  Detroit :  George  S.  Davis, 
1890.     Pp.  112.     [Price,  25  cents.]     [The  Physicians'  Leisure  Library.] 

A  Failure  in  Brain  Surgery.  By  Hal  C.  Wynian,  M.  D.,  Detroit. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Medical  News.] 

The  Demilt  Dispensary  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Thirty-ninth  An- 
nual Report,  etc.     For  the  Year  1889. 

Christian  Scientism.  By  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  [Re- 
printed from  Christian  Thought.] 

The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
Thirtv-fourth  Annual  Report  for  1889. 

Accidents,  Complications,  and  Results  following  Internal  Urethroto- 
my upon  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Cases  of  Stricture.  By  George  E. 
Brewer,  M.  D.,  New  York.  [Reprinted  from  the  International  Journal 
of  Surgery.]  • 

Professional  Atmosphere  and  Morals  ;  or.  Patents  and  Secrets  vs. 
Liberal  Profession.  (Address  delivered  before  the  New  York  Odonto- 
logical  Society,  March  19,  1889,  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine.) By  Horatio  C.  Meriam,  D.  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  Dental 
Cosmos.] 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College 
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for  Graduates  in  Medicine.  Embracing  the  Polyclinic  Hospital,  the 
College  Department,  and  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society  of  the  Polyclinic  Hospital,  1890. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Babies'  Hospital  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 


itsff  llany. 


The  American  Medical  AsBOoiation  will  hold  its  forty-first  annual 
meeting  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  May  20th,  21st,  22d,  and  23d.  The  addresses  announced  are 
as  follows :  In  general  medicine,  by  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Chicago ;  in 
general  surgery,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Logan,  of  New  Orleans ;  in  State  medi- 
cine, by  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Carroll,  of  New  York. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  TTnited  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
re.-icnts  the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  abstract  of  sanitary  reports  received  by  him  during  the 
week  ending  March  'Zth  : 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
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Boston,  Mass 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Washington,  D.  C  ... 
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Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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16,000 
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16,000 
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Senile  Articular  Changes  in  Joints  and  Bheumatoid  Arthritis. 

Dr.  Kasnnli  has  published  an  account  of  some  microscopical  observa- 
tions he  has  made  on  the  morbid  changes  of  the  various  structures  of 
the  knee  joint  which  accompany  old  age,  with  the  view  of  comparini' 
these  changes  with  those  occurring  in  rheumatoid  arthritis  or  arthritis 
deformans,  as  this  affection  is  fretjuently  called  on  the  Continent.  The 
morbid  changes  found  in  the  synovial  membrane  were  most  marked  in 
the  adventitia,  and  consisted  in  hyperplasia  of  the  cellular  elements 
and  the  development  of  connective  tissue  in  the  adventitia,  together 
with  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  lying  beneath  the  intinm 
synovialis,  also  in  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  capillaries,  in  separa- 
tion of  adipose  tissue  in  the  synovial  membrane,  and  in  splitting  of  the 


adventitia  into  fibers.  In  the  cartilages  the  cellular  elements  were 
found  to  be  undergoing  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  interstitial  sub- 
stance to  have  broken  up  into  fibers,  and  to  have  become  infiltrated 
with  certain  saline  matters.  In  the  spongy  portion  of  the  epiphysis  of 
the  femur  the  trabecula;  had  become  very  thin,  and  cavities  had  been 
formed  by  the  absorption  of  the  osseous  substance  of  lamellae,  into 
which  the  bone  near  the  cartilaginous  covering  had  split  up.  In  the 
medulla  of  the  bone  there  was  a  marked  deficiency  of  medullary  ele- 
ments, the  small  vessels  were  affected  by  a  varicose  enlargement,  and 
their  walls  were  thickened.  These  changes,  which  occur  normally  in 
the  knee  joint  in  old  persons,  are,  according  to  Dr.  Kasanli,  very  simi- 
lar to  those  found  in  rheumatoid  arthritis. — Ldiu-et. 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

No.  SlO.—lhn  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  No- 
vember, 1889. 

No.  311. — There  is  no  such  reciprocity  as  you  speak  of.  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  an  American  diploma  is  of  no  value  in  England, 
except  as  evidence  of  a  certain  time  spent  in  study. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  atlenlion  of  aU  who  purpote 
favoring  tts  with  comm  umeiitiotis  u  respectfully  called  to  the  foUovo- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication,  under  the  head  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  foUoicing  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  lime  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (S)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  i^les  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (5)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  wUh  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  he  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondnice  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  irill  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  «m 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiadar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  3ricf  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  crpected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  ux  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  faror,  and, 
if  the  s^tare  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  lake  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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may  be  confined  to  a  few  muscles,  or,  more  rarely,  tbey  may 
invade  one  side  of  the  body. 

In  any  event  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mono- 
spasm and  monoplegia,  conjoined  with  the  proclivity  of 
both  these  phenomena  to  appear  and  disappear,  are  the 
features  which  lend  a  distinctive  stamp  to  the  motor  dis- 
turbances of  syphilis. 

Regarding  the  more  fully  developed  hemiplegia  of  cere- 
bral syphilis,  it  may  be  stated  that  wliile  the  attacks  resem- 
ble in  their  general  effect  those  due  to  cerebral  haemorrhage, 
certain  minor  points  of  difference  are  usually  discernible. 
Chief  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  fact,  already  fre- 
quently alluded  to,  that  the  paralyses  due  to  cerebral  syphi- 
lis are  usually  more  circumscribed  in  character  than  those 
which  follow  cerebral  hajraorrhage.  Thus  the  face  or  arm 
or  both  may  be  involved,  while  the  leg  remains  unaffected. 
Again,  the  paralysis  by  cerebral  h>emorrhage  comes  on  sud- 
denly, while  that  due  to  syphilis  of  the  brain  is  more  grad- 
ual and  insidious  in  its  advent,  manifesting,  moreover,  a 
tendency  to  pass  from  one  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  to 
another. 

In  discussing  the  pathology  of  nervous  syphilis,  I  have 
on  a  former  occasion  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  nerves,  and 
particularly  the  cranial  nerves,  are  often  implicated.  Those 
most  frequently  affected  are  the  oculo-motorius,  the  abdu- 
cens,  and  the  facial.  Other  cranial  nerves — such  as  the  opti- 
cus, acnsticus,  trigeminus,  and  hypoglossus — may  likewise 
be  paralyzed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection  that 
the  partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve 
sometimes  occurs  simultaneously  with  paralysis  of  the  ab- 
ducens.  Under  such  circumstances  the  complex  character  of 
symptoms  evoked  is  capable  of  great  variation,  as  a  moment's 
reflection  on  the  important  offices  of  the  nerves  involved  will 
abundantly  show.  There  is,  nevertheless,  something  dis- 
tinctive about  these  paralyses;  and  when  we  find  them,  with 
or  without  a  reliable  history  of  primary  or  secondary  symp- 
toms, we  are  justified  in  suspecting  syphilis. 

The  mental  symptoms  of  cerebral  syphilis  have  already 
been  alluded  to  ;  and  it  therefore  only  remains  to  add  that 
the  degree  of  psychical  impairment  varies  greatly.  Thus 
the  mental  condition  is  sometimes  so  like  that  found  in  gen- 
eral paralysis  of  the  insane  that  a  differentiation  is  next  to 
impossible,  unless  the  occurrence  of  prodromic  symptoms 
can  be  established.  In  other  cases,  the  degree  of  mental 
impairment  is  slight,  the  patient  complaining,  perhaps,  of 
nothing  more  than  evanescent  loss  of  memory  or  attention. 

Diagnosis. — In  regard  to  the  diagnosis  it  ma}'  be  stated 
that,  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  history  of  prodromic  symp- 
toms, we  may  strongly  suspect  that  we  have  to  do  with  a 
syphilitic  lesion  of  the  brain,  when  the  paralytic  or  convul- 
sive symptoms  are  irregular  in  development,  are  combined 
with  the  paralysis  of  some  of  the  cerebral  nerves  just  men- 
tioned, and  evince,  besides,  a  tendency  to  alternate.  The 
latter  quality  is  highly  significant,  since  it  shows  us  that 
we  have  in  all  likelihood  to  do  with  more  than  one  central 
focus  of  disease. 

Treatment. — Of  course  the  question  of  first  importance 
is  to  get  the  subject  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  treat- 
ment as  soon  as  possible.     This  is  all  the  more  desirable,  as 


will  readily  appear  when  we  reflect  that  each  delay  increases 
the  probability  of  destruction  by  the  disease  of  some  im- 
portant part,  which,  do  what  we  may,  we  shall  by  no  chance 
succeed  in  restoring. 

In  ray  judgment  the  combined  treatment  with  iodides 
and  mercury  offers  certain  advantages — the  iodides  to  dissi- 
pate the  morbific  deposit,  and  mercury  to  prevent  a  further 
agglomeration.  When  speaking  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
these  drugs,  I  do  not  of  course  pretend  to  say  that  the  fore- 
going statement  regarding  their  physiological  effects  is  alto- 
gether objective.  Still,  it  embodies  the  views  held  by  a 
number  of  observers  of  recognized  ability,  and  is  therefore 
entitled  to  some  consideration.  Without  pursuing  the  mat- 
ter further,  let  me  state  that  it  is  usually  well  to  begin  ener- 
getically, and  to  this  end  the  iodide  of  potassium  should  be 
given  in  ever-increasing  doses  until  the  symptoms  show  a 
well-marked  inclination  to  yield  to  treatment.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  and  written  regarding  the  limits  to  which 
medication  with  the  iodides  mav  be  carried.  I  myself  have 
never  carried  them  beyond  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  or 
two  hundred  grains  to  the  dose.  As  a  rule,  much  smaller 
doses  will  be  found  adequate  to  produce  tangible  effects. 
From  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains  will  gen- 
erally be  found  sufficient.  But  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
in  advance  just  how  much  of  the  chemical  will  be  required 
to  produce  permanent  effects  upon  the  system.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  use  of  the  rem- 
edy should  be  continued  with  as  little  intermission  as  possible 
for  months  at  a  time.  The  usual  precautions  in  administer- 
ing large  quantities  of  the  iodide  are  to  be  followed.  Each 
dose  is  to  be  abundantly  diluted  with  water;  the  bowels,  if 
loose,  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  opium  ;  acne  may  be  counteracted  with  Fowler's 
solution;  and,  finally,  if  there  is  vomiting,  treatment  may 
be  discontinued  altogether  for  a  time,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
dose  should  be  materially  reduced.  As  regards  the  most 
effective  manner  of  administering  mercury,  I  may  state  in 
conclusion  that  I  prefer  to  give  it  in  the  form  of  inunction, 
from  two  to  five  scruples  being  rubbed  in  dailj-. 

Finally,  whatever  be  the  special  plan  of  treatment  adopt- 
ed, it  should  be  persisted  in  until  we  have  very  good  reason 
to  believe  that  we  have  produced  much  more  than  a  merely 
evanescent  impression  upon  the  disease. 
.53  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York. 


SYEUP   OF   HYDEIODIC  ACID. 
By  JOHN  AULDE,  M.  D., 

DEMONSTRATOR  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE.   AND  LATELY  DEMONSTRATOR  OE 
PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS,  IN  THE  MEDICO-CmRURGlCAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

So  much  has  already  been  written  of  the  virtues  of  the 
syrup  of  hydriodic  acid  that  it  would  appear  to  be  a  work 
of  supererogation  were  I  to  attempt  anything  more  in  the 
way  of  therapeutical  indications.  In  fact,  the  entire  cate- 
gory of  ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to  is  now  included  and 
practically  covered  by  the  applications  of  hydriodic  acid. 
Beginning  with  syphilis,  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  all 
diseases,  and  extending  down  to  its  administration  for  its 
prophylactic  effect  in  the  case  of  a  pin-scratch,  it  seems  al- 
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•most  impossible  to  add  any  suggestions  which  shall  increase 
its  utility  or  extend  its  range  of  application.  Indeed,  very 
few  remedies  at  the  present  time  enjoy  a  greater  popularity 
than  the  one  under  consideration,  and,  with  the  view  of 
maintaining  that  reputation  for  the  drug,  I  am  disposed  to 
file  my  testimony.  Not  that  I  care  to  increase  the  number 
of  disorders  to  which  it  is  applicable,  but  rather  in  the 
hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  say  something  which  shall  be 
used  as  a  guide  in  some  uses  to  which  it  is  so  well  adapted. 
Having  attained  such  widespread  popularity,  the  danger 
now  lies  in  the  possibility  of  its  being  over-employed  rather 
than  under-employed,  and,  accordingly,  the  resulting  failures 
from  its  injudicious  use  will  bring  discredit  upon  it,  and 
thus  another  valuable  remedy  is  liable  to  be  consigned  to 
oblivion.  A  generation  hence  it  may  again  be  discovered, 
and  again  pass  through  the  same  cycle  of  misfortune.  The 
signs  of  the  times  indisputably  show  the  successful  applica- 
tions of  the  drug,  but  our  indorsements  must  be  such  that 
it  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  universal  panacea.  Another 
circumstance  which  possibly  may  contribute  to  its  downfall 
is  that  the  different  manufacturers  may  neglect  to  give  its 
preparation  the  attention  which  a  delicate  product  of  this 
character  demands;  but  of  this  matter  I  shall  take  occasion 
to  speak  later. 

The  treatment  of  syphilis  I  shall  not  undertake  to  dis- 
cuss in  connection  with  the  uses  of  the  remedy,  but  will 
direct  my  attention  to  diseases  which  are  especially'  com- 
mon at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  paper  will  therefore 
prove  of  more  interest  to  the  general  practitioner.  The 
spring  of  the  year  always  brings  with  it  an  increased  num- 
ber of  pulmonary  and  bronchial  affections,  but  the  present 
season,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  influenza  during  the  past 
winter,  is  likely  to  be  much  more  fruitful  in  this  particular 
direction  than  previous  years. 

By  some,  the  bronchial  irritations  are  regarded  as  the 
initial  stage  of  phthisis,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
bronchitis  becomes  the  predisposing  cause.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  development  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  the  bacillus,  the  use  of  iodine  taken 
internally  would  probably  have  some  value  through  its  in- 
fluence over  sepsis,  although  in  the  doses  administered  it 
could  not  be  expected  to  arrest  the  development  and  multi- 
plication of  the  bacilli.  If  it  is  admitted  that  chronic  bron- 
chitis prepares  the  soil  for  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis,  and  that 
through  this  diseased  condition  of  the  tissues  the  germ 
finds  a  suitable  nidus  for  its  development,  then  the  idea 
that  phthisis  is  a  contagious  disease  falls  to  the  ground. 
Under  these  conditions,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  no  more 
a  contagious  disease  than  typhoid  fever,  but,  like  that  dis- 
ease, it  is  perpetuated,  and  the  germs  carried  from  place  to 
place  through  the  medium  of  water,  clothing,  air,  or  food, 
and  proceeds  with  its  deadly  work  wherever  a  suitable  field 
is  presented  for  their  growth.  In  other  words,  it  is  propa- 
gated by  contact,  just  as  typhoid  fever  is  propagated ;  it 
requires  for  its  successful  propagation  the  germ  and  the 
soil,  and  that  the  two  shall  be  placed  in  intimate  and  close 
relationship  with  each  other.  In  short,  there  must  be  con- 
tact, and  by  an  inductive  process  of  reasoning  we  may  thus 
demonstrate  that  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  a  eontactuotis  disease. 


No  one  disputes  this  train  of  reasoning  in  the  case  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  when  the  same  principles  are  applied 
toward  the  elucidation  of  the  causation  of  phthisis,  we  are 
likely  to  hear  less  of  its  contagious  character.  Measures 
are  even  now  adopted,  and  others  have  been  suggested, 
looking  to  a  more  perfect  protection  from  the  dangers  of 
the  disease  than  is  aflforded  by  the  usual  facilities  supplied 
by  nature.  Human  ant-hills  of  a  million  or  over  find  that 
artificial  methods  of  protection  are  demanded  by  the  arti- 
ficial life  and  peculiar  habits  incident  to  our  modern  civili- 
zation, and  while  I'can  not  conscientiously  offer  hydriodic 
acid  as  a  barrier  against  the  invasion  of  the  deadly  germ,  I 
am  free  to  say  that  its  judicious  employment  will  add  ma- 
terially to  the  resistance  of  the  organism.  As  adjuvants  to 
treatment,  and  probably  of  equal  or  greater  importance,  I 
can  not  overlook  the  need  for  fresh  air,  suitable  exercise,  to- 
gether with  properly  selected  nutritious  diet. 

Iodine  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  our  most  ac- 
ceptable alteratives,  and  by  some  it  is  believed  to  possess 
catalytic  properties,  but  in  many  cases,  as  heretofore  used, 
it  has  not  been  available,  owing  to  the  derangements  of  di- 
gestion which  followed  its  exhibition.  Like  other  altera- 
tives— as  arsenic,  antimony,  mercury,  and  a  long  list  of 
vegetable  products  which  have  strong  claims  for  recognition 
— hydriodic  acid  must  be  studied  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
indications.  The  treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis  well  illus- 
trates this  proposition.  Not  infrequently  the  physician  will 
meet  with  cases  which  do  not  respond  to  the  usual  methods 
of  treatment,  but  after  a  time  he  finds  that  some  prepara- 
tion of  iodine  affords  prompt  relief,  and  he  is  unable  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  therefor;  nor  is  he  able  to  indicate  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  the  particular  cases  which  will  re- 
ceive benefit  from  this  method  of  medication.  * 

My  impression  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  the  cases  of 
this  character  relieved  by  preparations  of  iodine  are  princi- 
pally those  in  which  the  morbid  condition  is  associated 
either  directly  or  indirectly  with  a  rheumatic  element.  In 
truth,  one  must  be  extremely  obtuse  not  to  observe  that 
these  patients  are  generally  affected  by  changes  in  the 
weather,  and  that  their  freedom  from  pain  and  irritation 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  activity  of  the  hepatic  function. 
Derangement  of  the  liver  has  a  tendency  to  throw  more 
work  upon  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  hence  the 
elimination  of  waste  products  is  retarded.  In  all  chronic 
cases,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  organ  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  medication  should  be  directed  as  much  to  the 
hepatic  function  as  to  the  respiratory  apparatus.  Fortu- 
nately, iodine  in  the  form  of  hydriodic  acid  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  modify  metabolism  in  both  structures,  and  in  spe- 
cial cases,  where  there  is  a  history  of  repeated  attacks  of 
acute  bronchial  catarrh,  along  with  persistent  chronicity  of 
the  original  malady,  an  excellent  combination  may  be  ef- 
fected by  the  addition  of  arsenic.  The  following  formula 
I  have  used  for  son)e  years  p;ist  with  very  gratifying  re- 
sults : 

5  Liq.  potassii  arsenitis 3  j ; 

Syr.  aeidi  hydriodici  (Ilostclley  it  Co.'.s),  q.  s.  ad  3  iij. 

M.     Sig. :  Take  one  teaspoonful  in  water  after  meals. 

The  advantages  of  this  combination  will  be  understood 
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when  we  recall  the  fact  that,  while  iodine  renders  yeoman 
service  in  removing  the  waste  products  from  the  system,  it 
lacks  that  peculiar  property  of  causing  fatty  degeneration 
of  morbid  tissue  possessed  by  arsenic.  Both  drugs  acting 
together  will  accomplish  more  than  could  be  expected  from 
one  of  them  alone,  although  this  remark  does  not  apply 
with  so  much  force  to  the  mure  recent  cases.  Nature  steps 
in  here  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms  and 
takes  the  role  of  arsenic  in  the  chronic  cases,  while  iodine 
preparations  are  practically  constant  in  their  activities  and 
seem  to  possess  wonderful  power  in  aiding  Nature  to  throw 
off  excreinentitious  material. 

By  way  of  digression,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  in  con- 
nection with  the  foregoing  prescription  that  the  manufact- 
urer has  been  specified  for  the  reason  that  for  a  long  time  I 
have  been  using  this  preparation  and  have  always  found  it 
reliable — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  eft'ects  of  medication 
could  be  estimated  with  a  degree  of  certainty  approaching 
mathematical  exactness.  Instead  of  detracting  from  the 
reputation  of  other  preparations,  it  will  rather  have  the 
effect  of  furnishing  other  manufacturers  with  an  incentive 
to  imitate  this  particular  preparation,  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  standard  will  thus  be  elevated  rather  than  lowered. 
Owing  to  its  peculiar  delicacy,  the  syrup  of  hydriodic  acid 
presents  few  inducements  for  adulteration,  as,  when  exposed 
to  light  or  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  the  color  begins  to 
change,  and  the  iodine  is  precipitated,  which  makes  the 
compound  unsightly  and  shows  at  once  that  it  is  unfit  for 
use.  The  Messrs.  Hostelley  have  certainly  placed  the  pro- 
fession under  obligations  by  putting  within  their  reach  a 
product  requiring  so  much  care  in  its  manufacture,  which  is 
at  once  reliable  and  efficient;  and  the  medical  profession  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  has  attended 
their  efforts  in  this  direction. 

There  is  a  form  of  chronic  bronchitis  that  brings  with 
it  a  cough  which  is  most  persistent  in  the  winter  time,  and 
it  has  therefore  very  aptly  been  named  "  winter  cough." 
This  peculiar  cough  has  shown  itself  especially  amenable  to 
terebene,  given  in  the  form  of  capsules,  ten  minims  at  a  time^ 
every  four  hours ;  but,  from  experience  with  this  particular 
affection,  I  feel  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  allaying  of 
the  cough  from  the  use  of  terebene  is  but  temporary,  and 
that  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  when  the  malady  will  be 
reproduced  in  all  its  force.  It  is  far  more  troublesome  in 
England  and  in  countries  in  which  the  relative  humidity  is 
great  than  in  the  greater  portion  of  this  country,  and  Dr. 
Murrell,  of  London,  has  tried  many  remedies  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  bring  the  affection  under  control.  Various 
forms  of  spray  and  inhalations  have  been  used,  and  among 
the  number  of  drugs  which  have  afforded  the  best  results 
may  be  mentioned  terebene  internally  and  the  use  of  the 
ipecac  spray. 

Now,  I  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  which,  if  adopted, 
will  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  morbid  condition  so 
completely  that  normal  tissue-change  will  be  promoted  and 
health  regained.  This  can  be  accomplished,  I  think,  by  the 
alternate  use  of  remedies  like  arsenic,  already  mentioned, 
directed  to  the  condition  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  with 
remedies  like  ipecac  and  berberis  aquifolium,  mainly  in- 


tended to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  liver  and  glandular 
appendages,  together  with  the  long-continued  use  of  hy- 
driodic acid  in  the  form  of  syrup.  So  susceptible  is  the 
combination  to  foreign  substances  that  but  few  drugs  will 
combine  with  it.  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  for  the 
most  part  to  have  the  acid  taken  separately.  The  most 
convenient  plan,  therefore,  is  to  alternate  this  with  some 
other  remedy,  a  matter  which  can  be  borne  in  mind  from 
time  to  time  as  the  patient  is  seen. 

A  case  is  recalled  in  which  the  patient  had  long  suffered 
from  right -sided  catarrhal  pneumonia,  accompanied  by 
chronic  interstitial  hepatitis,  together  with  a  very  offensive 
nasal  catarrh,  but,  by  following  out  the  plan  here  indicated, 
a  year's  treatment  made  a  very  respectable  citizen  of  what 
was  little  more  in  the  beginning  than  a  walking  cadaver. 
He  gained  about  twenty  pounds  in  weight,  the  appetite  was 
almost  ravenous,  and,  after  the  expectoration  of  immense 
quantities  of  the  most  horribly  offensive  muco-puriilent  ma- 
terial, his  condition  was  such  as  to  permit  him  to  work  in 
an  unexposed  business  regularly  every  day. 

In  closing  my  reference  to  this  plan  of  treatment,  it 
should  be  added  that  in  all  these  instances  the  system  must 
suffer  from  the  depressing  effects  of  an  abnormal  discharge, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  septic  influences  at  work.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  our  object  to  improve  nutrition,  if  possible, 
by  other  means  than  those  mentioned,  and  I  would  suggest, 
after  the  debris  had  been  disposed  of  and  the  coast  cleared, 
that  an  attempt  be  made  to  enrich  the  blood  by  suitable 
drugs,  as  iron,  for  example.  A  preparation  of  iron  can  be 
selected  which  is  readily  assimilable,  not  constipating,  as  the 
malate  or  the  subcarbonate  or  the  combination  known  as 
Blaud's  pill,  either  of  which  may  be  administered  at  the 
same  time  with  the  hydriodic  acid,  although  not  at  the  same 
moment.  If  we  desire  to  continue  the  effect  of  arsenic,  the 
iron  can  be  combined  with  it;  and  where  the  patient  suffers 
from  depression  of  the  nervous  system,  something  in  the 
form  of  a  nervine  tonic,  as  strychnine  or  ignatia,  may  be 
added.      The  following  will  answer  the  purpose  admirably  : 

B  Acidi  arseniosi,  ) 

'  ,    .  ,  ,         r aa  gr.  ss. ; 

Strychnin*  sulphat.,  ) 

Mass.  ferri  subcarbonat gr.  xxv. 

M.  et  fnt.  tab.  trit.  No.  xxv.     Sig. :  One  pill  with  meals. 

Along  with  this,  the  syrup  of  hydriodic  acid  can  be 
taken  half  an  hour  after  meals.  These  suggestions,  of 
course,  presuppose  that  the  condition  of  the  bowels  is  at- 
tended to  and  that  the  evacuations  are  sufficiently  frequent 
and  the  consistency  of  the  stools  puch  that  there  are  no  in- 
dications of  faulty  action  of  the  liver,  nor  that  the  bile  is 
poured  out  into  the  intestine  and  reabsorbed.  In  case  a 
laxative  is  required,  small  doses  of  cascara  sagrada  supply 
an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  treatment.  It  would  be 
interesting  here  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  effect  of  hydri- 
odic acid  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  many  of 
which  depend  directly  upon  the  condition  of  the  alimentary 
tract,  but  it  must  be  postponed  for  the  present. 
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A  CASE  OF 
COMPOUND  FEACTURE  OF  THE  SKULL, 

WITH  EXTENSIVE  LACERATION  OF  THE  SOFT  PARTS, 

COMPLICATED  WITH 

EUPTUKE  OF  THE  CHOKIOID  OF  THE  EIGHT  EYE  BT  CONTEE-COUP, 

TREATED  BT  STRICT  ANTISEPTIC  METHODS.    RECOVERY* 

Bt  0.  E.  LOCKWOOD,  M.D. 

On  April  2,  1889,  at  5.30  a.  m.,  I  was  hastily  summoned  to 
attend  Miss  B.,  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  who  had  received  dur- 
ing the  night  a  severe  injury  of  the  head.  On  my  arrival  I 
found  the  patient  in  bed  conscious,  but  unable  to  give  a  clear 
account  of  the  mode  of  infliction  of  the  injury,  except  that  she 
said  she  awoke  and  felt  a  severe  pain  in  the  head,  and  discov- 
ered that  she  was  bleeding  from  this  part,  and  she  stated  that 
she  was  able  to  go  up  one  flight  of  stairs  and  call  another  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  On  examination,  I  discovered  a  contused  and 
lacerated  wound  of  the  head,  extending  from  the  right  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  about  two  inches  backward 
to  the  temporal  region,  an  inch  downward  to  the  right  of  the 
external  canthns  of  the  right  eye,  and  one  inch  upward,  involv- 
ing the  right  eyebrow.  The  periosteum  over  the  temporal  bone 
was  lacerated  and  separated  from  its  attachment  to  the  bony 
surface  to  the  extent  of  an  inch.  There  was  cheniosis  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  swelling  and  ecchy  mosis  of  the  upper  and  lower 

lids  of  the  right  eye. 
There  were  symp- 
toms of  slight  con- 
cussion and  shock, 
but  none  of  com- 
pression, patient 
complaining  of  feel- 
ing cold  and  vomit- 
ing blood,  and  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose; 
the  source  of  blood 
probably  having 
been  ru[)ture  of  cap- 
illary vessels  in  the 
frontal  sinus.  Hot 
bottles  having  been 
applied  to  the  lower 
extremities,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a 
thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  wound. 
I  detected  with  my 
finger-nail  a  slightly 
depressed  fracture 
of  the  external  an- 
gular process  of  the 
frontal  bone,  and  a 
crack  in  the  temporal  bime  extending  backward,  how  far 
I  was  unable  to  ascertain.  Recognizing  the  gravity  of  the 
injury  and  the  necessity  of  extreme  care  in  the  ioitial  treat- 
ment, with  a  view  of  preventing  unpleasant  future  complica- 
tions, I  brought  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  strips  of 
adhesive  ])laster,  and,  covering  it  with  a  compress  soaked  in  a 
two-per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  1  called  Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant 
and  Dr.  A.  11.  Doty  in  consultation.  At  10.30  a.  m.,  after  a  care- 
ful examination,  previous  diagnosis  Laving  been  confirmed,  the 
wound  was  thorouglily  cleansed  with  a  hot  solution  of  corrosive 
snblininte  (1  to  1,000).  n  small  amount  of  iodoform  sprinkled  in 

*  Read  l)efore  the  Ahuiini  Association  of  Bellevue  Hospititl,  January 
8,  1890. 


the  wound,  and,  having  inserted  a  horse-hair  drain  formed  by 
doulding  about  twenty  hairs  soaked  in  solution  of  corroeive 
sublimate  (1  to  1,000),  the  edges  were  brought  together  as 
closely  as  possible  and  united  by  a  six-per-cent.  carbolized  con- 
tinuous catgut  suture;  line  of  wound  was  then  sprinkled  with 
iodoform  and  covered  with  ten-per-cent.  iodoform  gauze  held 
in  place  by  carbolized  gauze  bandage.  Perfect  quiet  was  en- 
forced, ten  grains  of  calomel  and  fifteen  grains  of  jalap  were 
administered  to  procnre  free  derivative  action  of  the  bowels, 
and  thirty  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  prescribed  to  betaken 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

At  12  M.,  temperature  under  the  tongue  was  100°,  pulse  96; 
9  p.  M.,  temperature  98-4°,  pulse  96.  Bowels  moved  freely  dur- 
ing the  afternoon. 

April  3d.— W.^O  a.  m.,  temperature  99-8°,  pulse  78;  10  p.m., 
temperature  100'8°,  pulse  90.  Thirty  grains  of  bromide  of  po- 
tassium and  ten  grains  of  ergot  were  prescribed  every  four 
hours  to  relieve  the  distended  cerebral  blood-vessels. 

Jfth. — 10  A.M.,  temperature  99-6°,  pulse  82;  10  p.m.,  tem- 
perature 100°,  pulse  81.  Bromide  and  ergot  continued.  Nour- 
ishment, half  goblet  of  milk  and  teaspoonful  of  lime-water 
every  two  hours.  Patient  comi)laining  of  pain  in  the  head,  or- 
dered ten  grains  of  antipyrine,  with  instructions  to  repeat  same 
dose  in  one  hour  in  case  of  non-relief.  Bowels  not  having 
moved  since  April  2d,  administered  ten  grains  of  calomel  ai;d 
one  fourth  of  a  grain  of  resin  of  podophyllum. 

5th. — 10  A.  M.,  temperature  100°,  pulse  81;  10  p.  m.,  tem- 
perature 100°,  pulse  84.  Bromide  and  ergot  continued  ;  bowels 
moved  freely  during  the  day;  complained  of  tenderness  of  the 
gums,  breath  offensive;  salivary  secretion  not  much  increased: 
slight  salivation  diagnosticated,  probably  resulting  from  strong 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  used  in  cleansing  tlie  wound 
April  2d. 

7tTi. — 12  M.,  teraper.iture  99'2°,  pulse  84;  6  p.  m.,  tempera- 
ture 99-8°,  pulse  84.  Suffered  much  during  previous  night  from 
headache,  restlessness,  and  insomnia;  bowels  moved  by  Kubinat 
water;  bromide  and  ergot  continued  ;  nourishment,  milk,  two 
quarts. 

8th. — 11  A.  M.,  temperature  98'5°,  pulse  72  ;  4  p.  m.,  tempera- 
ture 99'8°,  pulse  78.  Still  complains  of  headache  and  insomnia; 
prescribed  twenty  grains  of  antipyrine  for  headache,  and  bro- 
midia  as  a  hypnotic. 

9th. — 11  A.  II.,  temperature  99'4°,  pulse  72 ;  11  r.  m.,  tem- 
perature 100°,  pulse  84.  Bromidia  was  non-effectnal  as  a  hyp- 
notic; had  severe  pain  in  right  side  of  head  from  1  to  6  a.  m., 
for  which  prescribed  ten  minims  of  McMunn's  elixir  of  opium 
to  be  repeated  every  two  hours  until  three  doses  were  taken, 
with  result  of  relieving  pain:  bowels  moved  by  glycerin  and 
water  injection  ;  milk  diet  continued. 

10th.— lO.ZO  A.  M.,  temperature  99-8°.  pulse  84;  5  p.  M.,  tem- 
perature 99'4°,  pulse  72.  Patient  restless  and  nervous;  ordered 
thirty  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  ten  minims  of  Mc- 
Munn's elixir  of  opium,  which  was  followed  by  sleep  for  three 
hours.  Eight  days  having  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  the  injury, 
the  dressings  on  the  wound  were  removed  by  soaking  with  warm 
carbolated  water,  and  the  lino  of  union  was  found  to  bo  per- 
fect throughout,  except  in  that  portion  over  the  external  an- 
gular process  of  the  frontal  bone,  where,  owing  probably  to  the 
•severe  bruising  of  the  tissues,  it  was  soft  and  slightly  sloughy. 
The  catgut  sutures  had  been  entirely  absorbed,  but  the  horse- 
hair drain  was  .-till  intact ;  there  was  considerable  chemosis  of 
the  conjunctiva.  No  furtlier  interference  being  thought  neces- 
sary, the  wound  was  redressed  by  covering  it  with  fifty- per-cent. 
iodoform  gauze  held  in  place  by  carbolized  gauze  bandage. 

12th. — llomoved  horse-hair  drain  ;  noticed  some  sui)puration 
at  center  of  the  wound  ;  re-applied  iodoform  gauze  as  before. 
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18th. — Removed  iodoform  gauze ;  found  line  of  union  cov- 
ered by  a  scab;  no  suppuration  discernible  in  any  portion  of 
the  wound ;  carbolized  gauze  was  applied  to  prevent  removal 
of  the  scab. 

19th. — -All  bandages  having  been  removed,  patient  com- 
plained that  she  was  unable  to  see  with  the  right  eye,  but  that 
she  noticed  a  black,  feathery-looking  substance  which  seemed 
to  float  in  the  field  of  vision  and  a  black  substance,  which  so 
interfered  with  her  sight  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  anything 
when  the  other  eye  was  closed. 

2J^th. — Suspecting  the  nature  of  the  injury  of  the  eye,  I 
asked  Dr.  C.  S.  Bull  to  make  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination, 


be  able  to  see  objects  below  the  face  level  but  not  above.  He 
recommended  that  a  two-grain  solution  of  atropine  be  dropped 
into  the  injured  eye  night  and  mornicg  and  the  use  of  one  fif- 
tieth of  a  grain  of  strychnine  and  bichloride  of  mercury  three 
times  a  day.  gradually  increasing  the  dose  until  one  tenth  of  a 
grain  of  each  drug  was  reached,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
absorption  of  foreign  matters,  treatment  with  bichloride  to  be 
begun  after  symptoms  of  salivation  had  disappeared. 

May  25th. — 1  was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  use  of  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  and  strychnine,  owing  to  the  soreness  of  the 
gums.  Patieut  says  that  the  floating  object  is  smaller  and  the 
black  spot  thinner. 

July  1st. — At  the  request  of  the  patient.  Dr.  H.  Knapp  made 
an  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  injured  eye,  and  diag- 
nosticated rupture  of  the  chorioid  with  white  tibrine  left  inaitu, 
which  he  thought  would  probably  be  entirely  absorbed  in  about 
three  months.  He  said  the  other  eye  would  not  be  afl'ected 
and  patient  would  not  be  cross-eyed,  but  that  she  would  never 
see  much  better  than  she  did  at  that  time. 

The  points  of  interest  in  this  case  seem  to  me  to  be — 

1.  The  peculiarity  and  site  of  the  fracture. 

2.  The  great  contusion  and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts 
and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  wound  healed 
without  suppurative  inflammation  under  strict  antiseptic 
treatment. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  derivative  action  of  cathartics,  bro- 
mide, and  ergot  in  preventing  cerebral  complications. 

4.  The  rupture  of  the  chorioid  of  the  eye  by  contre-coup 
and  the  necessity  of  making  investigation  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sight  after  such  injuries  with  reference  to  the 
future  prognosis. 

5.  The  slight  salivation  produced  by  the  use  of  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  1,000)  in  cleansing  the  wound. 


which  he  did  with  the  following  results:  A  clot  in  the  vitreous 
humor;  rupture  of  the  retina,  with  bsemorrhage  and  retinitis; 
rnptnre  of  the  chorioid  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fundus,  with 
hemorrhage  and  clot.    Dr.  Bull  said  that  the  injuries  had  been    NOTES    ON    THE    INHALATION    TREATMENT    OF 

EESPIRATORT  DISEASES.* 
By  W.  L.  BANER,  M.  D. 
In  presenting  these  few  notes  on  a  subject  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  it  is  no  more  than  fair 
that  I  should,  at  the  outset,  state  my  reasons  for  so  doing. 
From  the  theoretical  standpoint,  a  plan  of  treatment  which 
lias  for  its  fundamental  principle  the  bringing  of  medicinal 
substances  into  immediate  contact  witli  the  tissues  which 
are  diseased  must  commend  itself  as  rational.  Practically, 
however,  there  have  been  many  objections  in  the  path  of 
the  inhalation  treatment,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  this 
therapeutic  measure  does  not  at  the  present  time  hold  the 
position  which  it  should  hold  in  the  armamentarium  of  the 
profession  in  general.  Many  men  have  taken  np  inhalations 
enthusiastically,  have  expected  too  much  from  them,  have 
been  disappointed,  and  have  discarded  them  from  their 
practice.  Many  others  have  opposed  inhalations  on  theo- 
retical grounds,  and  have  never  given  them  a  fair  trial. 

The  disappointment  met  with  in  the  employment  of  the 
older   methods   of  inhalation   accounts,   I  think,  in    great 

caused  by  contre-coup,  and  that  those  of  the  retina  would  get 

well,  but  those  of  the  chorioid  would  never  be  so  tlioroughly  *  Read  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Charity  Hospital,  Feb- 

repaired  as  not  to  interfere  with  sight;  that  the  patient  would  |  ruary  11,  1890. 
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ineasiirc,  for  tlie  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  the  profession  with 
regard  to  the  recent  material  improvements.  So  long  as 
we  were  dependent  on  the  inhalation  of  odors — that  is,  on 
the  use  of  those  substances  which  are  volatile  at  ordinary 
•or  slightly  elevated  temperatures — very  little  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  treatment.  In  fact,  one  is  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  good  which  those  inhalations  actually  accom- 
plished. While  house  physician  in  Charity  Hospital  under 
Dr.  Beverley  Robinson,  I  had  opportunity  for  studying  the 
good  eftects  of  his  eucalyptol  and  creasote  inhalation,  both 
in  the  perforated  zinc  oro-nasal  inhalers  and  in  a  simple 
oral  inhaler  consisting  of  a  glass  tube  and  a  piece  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton.  These  inhalations  were  given  to  phthisical 
patients,  particularly  at  night,  and,  although  they  did  not  do 
good  in  every  case,  in  a  large  number  they  entirely  obviated 
the  necessity  of  using  cough  mixtures  containing  sedatives. 
In  private  practice,  also,  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which 
they  were  very  efficacious.  These  results  must  be  declared 
extremely  good  when  we  consider  the  very  small  amount 
of  the  medicinal  substance  which  is  really  taken  into  the 
lungs — it  being  shown  by  Dr.  Hassell,  in  his  comprehensive 
work  on  inhalations,  that  at  least  four  fifths  of  the  few  drops 
employed  in  the  inhaler  can  actually  be  recovered  from  it 
after  the  completion  of  the  inhalation.  Of  course  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  one  fifth  not  recovered  passes  off 
into  the  surrounding  air. 

When  atomizers  began  to  come  into  use  for  the  applica- 
tion of  medicated  sprays  to  the  upper  air-passages,  the 
question  of  inhaling  the  atomized  fluid  into  the  lungs  was 
considerably  discussed,  the  final  verdict  being  that  it  was 
impossible  to  inhale  tiiis  spray  much  below  the  vocal  cords. 
A  very  important  modification  was  soon  brought  forward, 
however,  which  put  an  end  to  all  discussion  on  this  point. 
This  was  the  invention  of  the  so-called  nebulizers — machines 
in  which  the  spray  from  an  atomizer  was  received  into  an 
inclosed  vessel  and  churned  into  a  veritable  cloud.  This 
"  dry  vapor,"  as  it  is  paradoxically  called,  can  be  inhaled  as 
readily  as  smoke.  The  Besseler  globe  is  about  the  best 
known  of  this  class  of  inhaling  machine,  and  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  to  be  put  before  the  profession.  The  simpler  in- 
halers of  Evans  and  Oliver  have  the  advantage  of  a  smaller 
chamber  for  receiving  the  spray,  causing  it  to  be  churned 
to  a  state  of  finer  nebulization — if  I  may  make  use  of  such 
a  term.  My  experience  with  this  form  of  inhaling  appa- 
ratus has  been  with  those  extemporized  from  an  ordinary 
atomizer  and  a  wide-mouthed  bottle.  Two  holes  were  cut 
in  the  cork  of  the  bottle — one  for  the  entrance  of  the  tip  of 
the  atomizer  tube,  the  other  for  the  exit  of  a  glass  tube  to 
be  used  as  a  mouth-piece.  This  somewhat  rude  contrivance 
was  found  to  answer  perfectly  well. 

With  regard  to  this  method  of  inhalation,  I  was  much 
interested  in  reading  a  little  brochure  published  a  year  or 
so  ago  by  Dr.  Rollin  B.  Gray,  then  of  this  city.  Dr.  Gray 
not  only  uses  a  nebulizer  of  this  kind  (Evans's)  for  directly 
medicating  the  air-passages,  but  also  for  giving  his  patients 
with  phthisis  and  chronic  bronchitis  a  "  change  of  air," 
allowing  those  from  the  interior  to  enjoy  the  "tonic  influ- 
ence of  sea-water  vapor"  and  those  from  the  seaboard  the 
"balsamic  and  ozonic  air"  of  the  pine  woods.     This  not 


only  sounds  well,  but  I  believe  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  truth ;  for  we  know  that  it  is  the  attention  to  the  details 
of  treatment  which  often  makes  the  difference  between 
curing  and  not  curing  these  patients,  so  that  every  little  we 
can  add  to  the  hygienic  management  of  the  case  helps  the 
chances  of  recovery.  It  should,  of  course,  be  remembered 
that  many  phthisical  patients  are  absolutely  injured  by  a 
moist  atmosphere;  and,  personally,  since  m)'  attention  was 
called  to  the  use  of  the  fluid  petroleum  sprays,  I  have 
almost  discarded  the  nebulizers. 

The  advantages  of  an  inhalation  which  has  as  its  basis  a 
bland  fluid  petroleum  product  are  very  many.  The  light 
specific  gravit}'  of  the  fluid  and  its  oily  consistence  cause  it 
to  be  readily  broken  up  by  an  ordinary  atomizer  into  a 
light  cloud  without  the  use  of  any  other  apparatus.  This 
.spray  can  be  inhaled  as  easily  as  the  smoke  from  a  cigar  or 
cigarette;  and,  used  after  as  much  as  possible  of  the  resid- 
ual air  has  been  expelled  from  the  lungs  by  forced  expira- 
tion, it  undoubtedly  penetrates  to  the  pulmonary  vesicles. 
All  danger  of  catching  cold,  which  is  present  to  a  certain 
extent  after  the  use  of  aqueous  inhalations,  is  entirely  ab- 
sent with  these  oily  preparations.  In  fact,  the  coating  of 
the  respirator}'  tract  with  a  bland  protecting  substance  like 
vaseline  must  necessarily  much  diminish  any  such  tendency. 
The  field  of  aqueous  inhalations  in  acute  inflammations  of 
the  lower  air-passages  is  necessarily  very  limited.  With 
these  oily  vapors,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  considerable. 
I  can  testify,  from  my  personal  experience  with  acute  brou- 
chitis,  that  a  spray  of  warmed  vaseline  inhaled  into  the 
bronchi  very  much  relieved  the  irritation,  and  I  believe 
materially  shortened  the  attack.  In  a  number  of  my  pa- 
tients the  bronchitis  following  the  "grippe,"  and  which 
showed  a  tendency  to  hang  on  longer  than  it  should,  was 
undoubtedly  relieved  by  the  same  procedure. 

With  regard  to  the  preparations  which  we  can  use,  I 
think  that  pure  warmed  vaseline  has  some  advantages  over 
the  fluids.  It  remains  longer  in  contact  with  the  tissues, 
which  is  of  undoubted  advantage.  Dr.  Rumbold,  of  St. 
Louis,  has  investigated  this  subject  in  the  nose  and  throat, 
and  has  been  able  to  detect  vaseline  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane eighty  hours  after  it  was  applied  by  a  warm  spray. 
Fluid  cosmoline  could  not  be  found  after  more  than  two 
hours.  It  is,  of  course,  much  less  trouble  to  use  the  prepa- 
rations which  are  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Fluid  cos- 
moline has  always  been  objectionable  on  account  of  its  dis- 
agreeable odor  and  taste,  and  a  certain  slightly  irritative 
quality  which  it  possesses.  Some  of  our  large  wholesale 
drug  houses  have  recently  brought  out  some  tine  fluid 
preparations,  under  proprietary  names,  which  overcome 
these  objections.  Benzoinol  and  albolene  are  two  of  these 
which  are  very  good  indeed,  and  are  easily  combined  with  a 
large  number  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  and  antiseptics. 
The  taste  of  the  benzoinol  is  perhaps  a  trifle  more  pleasant. 
Albolene  is,  I  believe,  somewhat  lower  in  price.  The  latter 
is  dispensed  by  the  druggist  where  the  prescription  calls  for 
"  white  paraffin  oil."  Tliis  term  is  used  by  those  who  de- 
sire to  avoid  the  proprietary  name  of  the  preparations. 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  better  for  us  to  write  for  just 
what  we  want  used,  even  if  we  do  have  to  employ  a  copy 
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righted  name  to  get  it.  The  proprietary  names  vaseline, 
cosmoline,  albolene,  benzoinol,  etc.,  undoubtedly  signify 
grades  of  difference  according  to  the  somewhat  different 
processes  used  by  the  different  makers.  The  druggist  will 
dispense  a  proprietary  preparation  if  we  call  for  "  petro- 
latum "  or  "  white  paraffin  oil  " — then  why  not  signify  the 
one  we  desire  him  to  use? 

With  regard  to  the  apparatus  to  be  used  with  this  form 
of  inhalation,  an  ordinary  atomizer  is  all  that  is  required 
for  the  fluid  preparations.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
much  better  results  are  obtained  where  the  inhalations  are 
taken  under  supervision,  and  the  voluminous  spray  from 
the  office  condenser  is  used  under  good  pressure,  than  is 
possible  from  the  hand-ball  apparatus.  In  the  absence  of 
the  former,  however,  or  in  cases  where  it  can  not  be  used, 
very  good  results  can  be  obtained  with  the  latter.  Even 
the  cheap  perfume  atomizers  of  the  "notion  counter"  may 
be  made  to  do  very  good  work.  When  it  is  thought  better 
to  use  vaseline  jellv,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  have  some 
apparatus  in  which  it  may  bo  warmed  and  brought  to  a 
fluid  consistency.  The  ordinary  atomizer  does  not  answer 
well  for  this,  as  the  cold  air  from  the  condenser  or  bulb 
keeps  the  tubes  cold  and  causes  the  vaseline  to  harden  in 
them.  There  are  several  simple  forms  of  vaseline  atomizers 
on  the  market.  A  home-made  spray  of  my  own  consists  of 
an  ordinary  atomizer  in  a  metal  cup  with  a  coil  of  tubing 
passing  around  the  bottle.  When  the  vaseline  is  being 
heated  over  the  spirit  lamp  this  coil  becomes  hot,  and,  in 
its  turn,  warms  the  air  passing  through  it  from  the  con- 
denser. This  apparatus  works  well,  but  does  not,  I  be- 
lieve, possess  any  material  advantage  over  the  simpler  ones 
to  be  found  in  the  market. 

I  am  sorry  I  can  not,  at  the  present  time,  iiive  clinical 
statistics  with  regard  to  this  method  of  inhalation.  1  can 
only  saA'  this  much  :  in  acute  and  chronic  bronchial  troubles 
it  has  given  great,  but  not  universal,  satisfaction.  It  is  in 
acute  bronchitis  that  I  have  found  the  most  noticeable  re- 
sults. In  this  affection  !  have  used  warmed  vaseline,  both 
plain  and  carbolized,  and  also  benzoinol.  The  results  have 
been  very  satisfactory,  whichever  preparation  has  been  used. 

In  two  cases  of  phthisis  it  has  been  of  great  service  in 
checking  the  cough  and  thereby  much  improving  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  patient.  In  these  cases  the  prepara- 
tion used  was  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  oleum  pini  silvestris 
in  benzoinol.  One  of  these  patients  has  been  relieved  of 
all  distressing  symptoms  for  the  three  weeks  or  more  dur- 
ing which  this  method  of  treatment  has  been  pursued. 
Even  if  this  patient  should  return  at  once  to  her  previous 
distressing  condition,  I  will  feel  that  these  inhalations  have 
proved  extremely  valuable  in  having  given  her  three  weeks 
of  comparative  comfort  after  months  of  continuous  suffer- 
ing. 

These  notes  must  bo  considered  merely  in  the  light  of  a 
short  contribution  of  personal  experience  to  an  interesting 
question.  I  have  not  attempted  to  go  at  all  into  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  and  such  very  important  topics  as  the 
pneumatic  cabinet  and  Weigert's  hot-air  apparatus  for 
phthisis  I  have  not  even  mentioned.  I  have  not  had  any 
personal   experience   with  these  forms  of  apparatus,  and, 


whatever  value  time  may  show  them  to  possess,  they  are 
certainly  too  unwieldy  to  come  into  very  general  use. 

If,  then,  I  can  persuade  any  who,  from  unfortunate  ex- 
perience or  other  reason,  have  discarded  inhalations  from 
their  practice  to  give  them  another  trial,  or  if  I  can  per- 
suade any  of  those  who  always  associate  inhalations  with 
phthisis  to  extend  their  field  of  usefulness  to  bronchial  in- 
flammations, both  acute  and  chronic,  my  object  will  be  fully 
accomplished. 

Although  not  exactly  within  the  lines  of  the  inhalation 
question,  I  desire  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of 
menthol  in  coryza,  applied  by  means  of  a  vaseline  spray.  I 
first  saw  mention  of  this  treatment  in  the  Medical  Record  of 
November  23,  1889,  and  my  attention  was  more  particularly 
called  to  it  by  my  friend  Dr.  Frank  Ingram,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  the  results  he  had  obtained.  My  own  experi- 
ence has  been  that  a  spray  of  benzoinol,  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  menthol,  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  which  is  the  seat  of  an  acute  coryza,  gives  imme- 
diate and  marked  relief.  It  is  almost,  if  not  fully,  equal,  in 
my  estimation,  to  cocaine,  and  can,  of  course,  be  used  with 
much  more  freedom.  The  same  spray  applied  to  the  fauces 
causes  an  almost  intolerable  dryness  and  tickling  in  the 
throat,  with  constant  desire  to  swallow — explaining  the  ces- 
sation of  the  coryza,  when  applied  to  the  inflamed  Schnei- 
derian  membrane. 

38  West  FoRxrETH  Street. 


REPORT  OF  A  CASE  OF  COMPLETE  RUPTURE  OF 
THE  QUADEICEPS  EXTENSOR  MUSCLE, 

TREATED  BY  MECHANICAL  MEANS 
AND  RESULTING  IN  A  PERFECT  CURE. 

By  CONDIOT  W.  CUTLER,  M.  D. 

On  October  16th  I  was  called  to  see  a  gentleman  who  (so 
the  messenger  stated)  had  fallen  down  the  steps  of  tlie  Elevated 
Railroad  Station,  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  walk,  he  had  been 
carried  to  his  home  by  some  friends.  On  reaching  my  patient, 
a  large,  muscular  man  of  about  fifty-tive  years  of  age,  I  found 
him  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his  leg  extended  and  resting  on  a 
chair  in  front  of  him.  Before  examining  the  injury  I  obtained 
the  following  history  of  the  accident :  The  patient  had  just  left 
the  elevated  train,  and  was  descending  the  stairs  from  the  sta- 
tion to  the  street,  when  his  left  heel  caught  on  one  of  the  steps, 
and,  feeling  himself  pitch  forward,  he  exerted  a  very  great  mus- 
cular power  in  regaining  liis  balance,  and  as  he  did  so  distinctly 
felt  and  heard  something  snap  about  his  left  knee,  which  imme- 
diately gave  way  from  under  him,  and  he  fell  to  the  steps.  Upon 
trying  to  regain  his  feet,  he  found  that  he  was  unable  to  extend 
his  left  leg,  or  to  stand  upon  it,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
home. 

On  ripping  up  the  trousers-leg  and  exposing  the  knee  to 
view,  I  found  the  whole  knee  slightly  red  and  greatly  swollen, 
and  a  considerable  depression  above  the  patella.  On  flexing  the 
leg  I  found  the  patella  freely  movable,  very  much  more  so  than 
that  on  the  opposite  side,  and  separated  by  fluid  from  the 
trochlear  surface  of  the  femur.  Immediately  above  it  was  a  de- 
pression, about  an  inch  wide  and  half  an  inch  deep,  extending 
directly  across  the  front  of  the  thigh,  above  the  joint,  into 
which  I  could  readily  place  ray  thumb.     The  joint  was  hot  and 
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extended  with  fluid.  Manipulation  of  the  joint  caused  consid- 
erable pain.  Fle.\ing  the  leg  on  the  thigh  very  much  increased 
the  width  of  the  depression  above  the  patella,  but  apparently 
lessened  its  depth,  while  the  patella  remained  freely  movable 
and  prominent.  While  the  leg  was  in  the  flexed  position  I 
asked  the  patient  to  straighten  it  out,  but  it  was  entirely  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  so;  however,  the  contraction  of  the 
quadriceps  extensor  muscle  could  not  only  be  distinctly  felt, 
but  plainly  seen  as  well.  During  these  eSbrts  of  extension  I 
thought  that  I  could  detect  the  very  slightest  movementjn  the 
patella  at  its  extreme  left  margin,  but  if  such  movement  really 
did  exist,  it  had  no  effect  at  all  on  the  extension  of  the  leg. 
[Tpon  a  closer  examination  and  manipulation  the  patella  was 
found  perfectly  whole,  the  injury  being  due  to  a  complete  rupt- 
ure of  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle  at  or  very 
near  its  insertion  into  the  patella.  The  lower  edge  of  the  quad- 
riceps extensor  muscle  at  its  point  of  rupture  could  be  distinctly 
felt,  and  seemed  to  be  as  evenly  divided  transversely  as  though 
cut  with  a  knile. 

I  explained  the  nature  of  the  injury  to  the  patient,  and  also 
the  mechanical  and  operative  plans  of  treatment,  showing  him 
plainly  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  and,  after  tell- 
ing him  I  could  only  hope  for  a  cure  in  either  case,  I  advised  him 
against  primai-y  operation  and  in  favor  of  the  mechanical  method 
of  treatment.  I  directed  that  for  twenty-four  hours  he  should 
keep  the  leg  perfectly  quiet  in  an  extended  position,  and  to  keep 
cloths,  wet  with  ice-cold  lead-and-opium  solution,  continually 
applied.  Attheendof  twenty-four  hours  I  found  the  swelling  in 
the  knee  greatly  reduced,  and  the  redness  nearly  gone.  The  pa- 
tient in  the  mean  time  had  consulted  with  hia  friends,  and  had 
decided  to  act  on  my  advice,  and  to  try  the  mechanical  plnn  of 
treatment.  On  examination,  I  found  that  the  ends  of  the  rupt- 
ured tendon  could,  by  complete  extension  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh, 
and  flexing  the  thigh  on  the  trunk  while  pressure  was  made 
downward  on  the  extensor  muscles  and  upward  on  the  patella, 
be  very  closely  approximated,  and  my  object,  therefore,  was  to 
keep  the  parts  in  this  position,  to  keep  the  knee  immovable, 
and  to  insure  complete  extension  of  the  leg.  I  carefully  molded 
a  long  posterior  splint  of  cloth  to  tlie  back  of  the  thigh  and  leg, 
carrying  it  from  just  below  the  gluteal  fold  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ankle,  and  secured  it  in  place  by  a  couple  of  turns 
of  a  roller  bandage. 

By  means  of  assistance  the  thigh  was  partially  flexed  on  the 
trimk,  and  the  patella  and  the  upper  end  of  the  ruptured  tendon 
were  brought  as  closely  together  as  possible  by  upward  pressure 
on  the  patella  and  downward  pressure  on  the  quadriceps  exten- 
sor muscle.  While  held  in  this  position  I  applied  two  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  ])reviously  cut  and  measured  to  fit — one  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh,  extending  from  the  great  trochanter 
down  to  the  patella  and  crossing  below  it  to  the  opposite  side; 
the  other  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  extending  from  Pou- 
part's  ligament  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  patella  and  cross- 
ing to  the  opposite  side.  These  strips  of  plaster  crossing  below 
the  patella  were  secured  by  a  broad  strip  of  plaster  passing  ob- 
lii|uely  around  the  leg  immediately  below  the  patella  and  fastening 
to  the  posterior  splint  a  little  higher  up.  As  the  knee  was  still 
consi<lorably  swollen,  I  considered  it  better  to  put  on  a  temporary 
dressing  for  a  week,  before  applying  a  plaster  splint.  Applying 
a  thick  wad  of  cotton  over  the  knee,  I  bandaged  the  leg  tightly 
from  the  foot  up  to  the  hip,  placing  the  leg  on  an  inclined  plane, 
so  that  the  foot  was  raised  about  ten  inches  from  the  bed.  1 
left  the  patient  entirely  free  from  pain  and  feeling  very  com- 
fortable. 

I  visited  him  every  day  tor  a  week,  and  each  time  found  his 
condition  very  satisfactory.  His  appetite  remained  good;  he 
slept  well,  and   was  entirely  free  from  fever,  and  only  com- 


plained of  a  little  shooting  pain  at  night  above  the  knee,  which, 
he  explained  to  me,  seemed  to  result  from  invf.lnntary  contrac- 
tions of  the  niuscles  as  he  was  falling  off  to  sleep.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  I  judged,  from  the  looseness  of  the  bandage  over  the 
knee,  that  the  swelling  was  about  gone.  Removing  the  tempo- 
rary dressing,  I  found  the  posterior  splint  and  plasters  holding 
the  parts  tirmly  and  in  very  perfect  position;  so,  without  dis- 
turbing them,  I  applied  a  plaster- of-Paris  splint  over  all,  and 
then  placed  the  leg  again  on  an  inclined  plane.  I  kept  the 
patient  in  this  position  for  four  weeks  longer,  gradually  less- 
ening the  height  of  the  inclined  plane.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  I  allowed  the  patient  to  get  up  and  move  about  the  room 
on  cratches.  One  week  later  (six  weeks  after  injury)  I  removed 
the  plaster  splint,  and  found  the  adhesive  plaster  still  holding 
and  the  parts  in  good  condition,  and  without  any  pain,  tender- 
ness, or  swelling  about  the  joint. 

I  decided  to  allow  the  |)osterior  splint  and  adhesive  plaster 
to  remain  another  week,  and  simply  applied  a  roller  bandage 
from  the  toes  to  the  hip.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  removed 
everything,  and  found  that  the  patella  remained  in  its  position- 
not  too  freely  movable,  and  apparently  firmly  attached  to  the 
quadriceps  extensor  muscle,  as  voluntary  contraction  of  the 
muscle  while  the  leg  remained  in  the  extended  i)0,-ition  pulled 
the  patella  upward.  I  deemed  it  best  not  to  flex  the  leg  yet  for 
another  week ;  so,  ordering  the  leg  bathed  thoroughly  once  a 
day  in  hot  water,  I  again  applied  the  posterior  splint. 

Eight  weeks  after  injury  I  began  to  forcibly  flex  the  leg  at 
the  knee,  which  was  very  stiff;  but,  when  partially  flexed,  I 
found  the  patient  had  no  difficulty  in  extending  it.  The  patient 
could  also  walk  a  little  with  the  aid  of  a  cane.  Forcibly  flexing 
the  leg  more  and  more  every  day,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  it 
could  be  flexed  through  an  angle  of  90°,  or  brought  at  right 
angles  with  the  thigh.  Ten  weeks  after  injury  the  patient  was 
able  to  go  up  and  down  stairs,  and  three  mouths  after  injury 
walked  to  my  office,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  having  made  an 
almost  perfect  recovery. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  able  to  walk  without  the  use  of  a 
cane,  but  says  he  prefers  to  use  one,  because  it  gives  him  more 
confidence.  He  still  complains  of  a  little  stiffness  in  the  knee 
joint  and  a  little  weakness  in  getting  down  stairs,  but  other- 
wise is  as  sound  as  ever. 
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ACUTE   DACRYOCYSTITIS.* 
By    DAVID   WEBSTER,    M.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY   IN   THE  NEW  YORK  POLYCLnJIC,   BTC. 

That  acute  dacr)  ocystitis,  or  abscess  of  the  lacrj'inal 
sac,  is  a  disease  which  comes  under  the  observation  and 
care  of  the  general  practitioner  not  very  infrecpiently  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  no  less  than  seventy-eight  pa- 
tients were  treated  for  that  affection  in  the  Manhattan  Kye 
and  Ear  Hospital  in  the  last  two  years.  Ail,  or  nearly  all, 
such  patients  first  consult  their  family  physicians,  and  are 
either  treated  by  them  or  referred  by  them  to  specialists. 
It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  the  general  practi- 
tioner should  be  able  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  in  these 
cases,  and  the  fact  that  several  cases  of  acute  dacryocystitis 
have  recently  come  under  my  observation  which  had  been 
diagnosticated  and  treated  as  facial  erysipelas  is  what  led 

*  Rend  l>eforo  tlie  Medical  Society  of  tlic  State  of  N'ow  York  at  its 
eighty-fourth  annual  nieetiag. 
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mo  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject  to  the  State  Societv. 
A  correct  diagnosis  is  of  the  first  importance,  for  upon  it 
depends  the  treatment.     I  know  of  no  other  disease  with 
which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  besides  erysipelas. 
The  diflferences  are  these  : 

1.  In  acute  dacryocystitis  the  principal  swelling  and 
tenderness  is  immediately  over  the  lacrymal  sac — that  is,  at 
the  side  of  the  nose  and  just  below  the  inner  canthus. 

2.  In  facial  erysipelas  there  is  no  more  swelling  over  the 
sac  than  in  the  rest  of  the  inflamed  area. 

3.  In  acute  dacryocystitis  the  inflamed  area  is  confined 
to  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek,  and 
the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva.  In  rare  instances  the  cornea 
becomes  involved. 

4.  In  facial  erysipelas  the  area  of  inflammation  often,  if 
not  always,  includes  the  forehead  and  temple,  and  some- 
times the  upper  lip. 

5.  The  patient  has  a  higher  temperature,  more  fever, 
and  greater  physical  prostration,  though  perhaps  less  pain, 
in  erysipelas  than  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  lacrymal 
sac. 

It  is  generally  not  diflicult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diag- 
nosis by  observing  the  existing  conditions  in  such  cases. 
But  in  acute  dacryocystitis  a  few  questions  will  generally 
elicit  the  statement  that  the  patient  has  had  a  "  watery 
eye"  or  the  "  running  over  of  the  tears"  from  that  eye  for 
some  time  past — often  for  many  years.  It  would  seem  that 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  lacrymal  canal  predisposes  the  sac 
to  acute  purulent  inflammation. 

Acute  dacryocystitis,  like  an  abscess  anywhere  else,  is 
often  ushered  in  with  a  chill.  The  swelling  is  sudden.  The 
pain  is  severe  the  first  twenty-four  hours  or  longer.  The 
pain  is  principally  due  to  the  tensioii  of  the  inflamed  sac 
which  is  distended  with  pus,  and  continues  until  the  pus 
escapes  either  through  a  spontaneous  opening  through  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  sac  and  the  superjacent  skin,  or  through 
an  incision  by  the  surgeon's  knife.  The  earlier,  then,  such 
an  incision  is  made  the  better. 

The  old  method  is  to  make  the  incision  in  about  the 
place  where  a  spontaneous  opening  would  occur — that  is, 
through  the  skin  and  anterior  wall  of  the  sac.  Such  an  in- 
cision leaves  a  visible  scar,  however,  though  not  so  bad  a 
one  as  is  left  by  the  healing  of  lacrymal  fistula.  The  best 
site  for  the  incision  is  between  the  caruncle  and  the  inner 
canthus,  where  there  is  only  the  conjunctiva  and  the  sac 
wall  to  pass  through.  A  sharp  Graefe's  or  Beer's  knife 
should  be  used,  pressing  it  boldly  through  into  the  dis- 
tended sac,  upon  which  slight  pressure  may  be  made  at  the 
same  time  with  a  finger  of  the  otlier  hand.  There  will  be 
a  copious  escape  of  pus  and  a  rapid  relief  of  the  pain. 

After  the  abscess  is  opened  in  this  way  the  patient 
should  be  directed  to  bathe  the  eye  frequently  with  hot 
water.  Internally,  a  tenth  of  a  grain  of  sulphide  of  calcium 
every  three  hours  may  be  given  with  benefit.  After  a  few 
days  the  swelling  will  have  so  far  subsided  that  the  cana- 
liculus can  be  slit  up  and  an  Agnew- Weber  knife  pas-sed 
down  through  into  the  nose,  dividing  the  stricture  or  strict- 
ures that  dammed  up  the  flow  of  tears  previous  to  the  acute 
dacryocystitis.    After  this,  probes  should  be  passed  at  longer 


or  shorter  intervals  until  the  parts  are  well,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  overflow  of  tears. 

It  is  well  not  to  use  a  sugar-of-lead  wash  in  these  cases. 
Within  a  year  I  have  removed  lead  deposits  from  a  cornea, 
the  result  of  such  treatment  in  a  case  of  acute  dacryocystitis. 
The  eye-sight  is  generally  permanently  impaired  by  these 
lead  deposits,  a  corneal  opacity  being  left  after  their  re- 
moval. 

Of  course,  the  use  of  antipyrine,  quinine,  and  opiates, 
and  other  internal  medication  may  be  resorted  to,  if  neces- 
sary, in  conjunction  with  local  treatment. 


PRACTICAL  ASEPSIS. 
By   G.   W.   CRILE,   A.  B.,   M.  D.. 

CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 

Antiseptics  and  asepsis  have  assumed  such  an  impor- 
tant place  in  surgical  procedure  that  anything  looking  to 
the  practical  side  may  not  be  amiss.  Book-worm  theories 
have  no  claim  to  utility,  only  so  far  as  they  lead  to  the  im- 
proved results  in  practice.  The  laws  of  fungous  life  are  in- 
dependent of  time  or  place,  the  means  of  its  death  or  pre- 
vention uniform  ;  consequently  generalizations  are  admis- 
sible. It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  presentation  of  special  operations,  but  rather  to 
offer  a  classified  outline  of  methods  daily  pursued  in  hospi- 
tal service  and  office  practice.  For  convenience  the  subject 
will  be  outlined : 

Supplies  and  Stores. — If  surgical  supplies  are  required 
in  considerable  quantities,  a  separate  room  should  be  pre- 
pared, as  an  aseptic,  dustless  receptacle  for  them.  This 
room  should  be  prepared  by  scrubbing  it  thoroughly  with 
a  l-to-1,000  corrosive-chloride  solution,  followed  by  a 
fumigation  of  sulphur,  closing  the  doors  and  windows 
meanwhile.  The  doors  should  be  weather-stripped,  the 
windows  calked;  conveniences  for  classification  should  be 
provided  for  by  shelving  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  accessi- 
ble for  cleansing  and  disinfection.  All  dressings  should  be 
sealed  in  oiled  paper,  cotton  kept  in  pound  rolls  and  ounce 
packages,  sublimated  gauze  in  twenty-five-yard  rolls  and  of 
full  width  ;  rollers  of  sublimated  gauze  of  assorted  sizes,  a 
half  to  four  inches  wide  and  two  to  ten  yards  long,  her- 
metically sealed  in  oiled  paper;  cotton  rollers  in  bo.\es,  silk 
and  catgut  in  juniper-oil  or  alcohol.  For  daily  office  use> 
gauze,  cotton,  and  rollers  should  be  kept  in  cabinet  speci- 
men jars  and  sealed.  The  supplies  should  be  placed  in  jars 
of  such  size  that  only  that  which  is  used  from  time  to  time 
is  touched.  One  jar  for  cotton,  one  for  gauze,  and  a  third 
for  rolled  bandages,  is  a  good  arrangement.  Nothing  being 
touched  that  is  not  used,  everything  being  always  hermetic- 
ally sealed,  and  convenience  makes  this  the  most  practical 
and  safe  method  of  treating  all  kinds  of  wounds,  septic  and 
aseptic.  Every  surgeon  finds  an  emergency  bag  indispensa- 
ble. This  should  be  made  up  as  follows  :  Half  a  dozen  each 
of  sealed  antiseptic  gauze  and  plain  cotton  rollers;  half  a 
dozen  ounce-packages  of  cotton;  some  oiled  silk;  a  supply 
of  catgut  and  silk  in  solution;  needles;  iodoform  ;  two  box- 
wood bottles,  one  filled  with  carbolic  acid  the  other  with 
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chloroform  ;  a  few  haemostatics ;  a  box  of  tablets  of  corrosive 
chloride  of  mercury,  one  grain  each  ;  an  Esmarch  bandage ; 
a  wide-montlied  bottle  of  assorted  sizes  of  drainage-tubes ; 
and  some  brandj'.  With  this  armamentarium  the  surgeon 
is  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency. 

Solutions. — In  the  selection  of  antiseptic  agents  sim- 
plicity and  efficiency  should  be  the  guide.  Sterilized  water 
answers  the  purposes  of  asepsis.  Three  solutions  answer 
every  demand  for  antiseptics  :  (a)  corrosive  chloride  of  mer- 
cury, (ft)  carbolic  acid,  and  (c)  Thiersch's  solution.  The 
first  is  most  conveniently  made  by  solution  of  one-grain  or 
ten-grain  tablets  of  a  strength  to  suit  the  operation,  usually 
1  to  1,000  up  to  1  to  10,000.  Carbolic  acid  is  most  conveni- 
ently kept  in  a  five-per-cent.  solution  in  large  glass  jars,  and 
diluted  as  necessary.  This  solution  should  be  made  with 
some  care  by  adding  hot  water  supplemented  by  thorough 
agitation,  which  will  insure  emulsification  of  the  globules. 
Thiersch's  solution  is  made  by  taking  two  parts  of  salicylic 
acid,  twelve  of  boric  acid,  and  one  thousand  of  hot  water. 
Stating  it  in  a  general  way,  bichloride  should  be  used  in  all 
cases  where  there  are  no  positive  contra-indications.  These 
contra  indications  are  (a)  on  metallic  instruments,  (ft)  in 
washing  out  large  non-purulent  cavities,  such  as  the  abdomi- 
nal and  large  joints,  (c)  in  the  very  young  and  in  the  aged. 
(Jarbolic-acid  solution  is  used  on  instruments  and  in  all  cases 
where  an  irritating  antiseptic  is  indicated.  Thiersch's  solu- 
tion is  used  in  washing  out  all  large  non-pnrulent  cavities, 
such  as  have  been  mentioned  as  contra-indications  to  the 
use  of  bichloride.  Salt  solutions  and  sterilized  water  may 
be  used  when  the  wound  is  aseptic. 

(A)  Preparation  of  Patient.— With  a  nail-brush  thor- 
oughly scrub  the  field  of  operation  with  soap  and  water, 
shave  the  same  area,  then  apply  ether  to  dissolve  the  fatty 
substances  and  to  remove  the  epidermis  ;  now  scrub  with  a 
l-to-1,000  solution  of  bichloride,  and  finally  cover  that  part 
of  the  patient,  table,  or  clothing  that  might  be  touched  by 
hand  or  instrument  with  towels  wrung  out  of  bichloride, 
and  a  piece  of  antiseptic  gauze  laid  over  the  immediate  field 
of  operation  and  removed  just  before  the  initial  incision  is 
made. 

(B)  Preparation,  of  Operator  and  Assistants.  —  The 
hands  are  the  great  sources  of  infection,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  that  they  are  too  frequently  the  subject  of 
criminal  negligence.  They  should  be  scrubbed  with  soap 
and  brush  five  minutes,  the  accumulations  underneath  their 
free  margins  cut  or  scraped  away,  then  their  dorsal  aspect, 
especially  where  tlie  nail  and  integument,  meet  should  re- 
ceive attention.  This  I  am  convinced  is  a  neglected  spot 
and  liable  to  carry  infection.  Soap  is  again  applied  and  the 
hands  are  scrubbed  with  a  l-to-1,000  solution.  Finally,  the 
hands  arc  immersed  in  the  same  solution  ;  this  renders  them 
fit  for  any  service.  It  need  hardly  bo  added  that  the  same 
care  should  be  exorcised  in  the  preparation  of  the  arms. 
The  operating-gown  is  now  donned  and  the  head  of  the 
surgeon  covered,  lie  now  approaches  the  operation  with 
a  conscientious  modern  preparation. 

(  C)  Accessories.— Trnyi^  for  instruments  should  be  gran- 
ite ware.  Nothing  will  injure  them,  and  there  are  no 
"  Hlack  Holes  of  Calcutta  "  around  joints  or  handles.    Bowls 


should  be  also  granite  ware  for  the  same  reason.  There 
should  be  one  for  gauze  pledgets,  one  for  the  hands,  one 
for  preparing  the  field  of  operation,  and  one  for  immersing 
towels.  There  should  be  rubber  sheeting  placed  on  the 
table,  so  as  to  drain  off  fluids  into  a  catch  pail.  A  douche 
pail  should  be  hung  at  a  convenient  place,  so  that  a  douche 
may  at  any  time  be  employed.  If  called  upon  to  operate 
on  short  notice  in  a  room  outside  of  a  hospital,  remove  all 
useless  furniture  and  fabrics,  but  do  not  disturb  the  carpets, 
as  this  will  open  more  sources  of  infection  than  the  surgeon 
can  cope  with.  Instead,  simply  immerse  sheets  of  muslin 
in  bichloride  solutions  and  spread  over  the  carpets,  and,  if 
necessary,  drape  the  walls  in  like  manner,  and  von  can  pro- 
ceed with  safety. 

[D)  Instruments. — All  instruments  are  safe  if  boiled  half 
an  hour  in  a  carbolic  solution  ;  they  should  then  be  wrapped 
up  in  a  towel  so  that  there  is  no  friction.  After  using, 
they  should  be  washed  in  warm  water  and  brushed,  to  re- 
move every  particle  of  blood.  During  the  operation  they 
are  immersed  in  a  three-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  it  should  be  a  law  that  every  instrument  should  either  be 
in  use  or  in  solution. 

[E)  Sponges. — No  sponges  are  used,  but,  in  their  stead, 
pledgets  of  gauze,  a,  douche,  or  an  antiseptic  spray.  Anti- 
septic gauze  is  cut  into  sizes  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
operation,  placed  in  a  glass  jar,  and,  as  needed,  transferred 
from  the  jar  into  the  solution,  squeezed  out,  and  used  as  a 
sponge.  These  pledgets  answer  all  the  purposes  of  sponges, 
require  none  of  their  care,  and  avoid  all  their  objectionable 
features.  The  sponge  belongs  to  the  pre-aseptic  era  of  sur- 
gery. 

[F)  Dressings. — To  facilitate  their  application,  the 
dressings  should  bo  arranged  in  inverse  order  to  that  by 
which  they  are  applied  on  a  clean  towel  and  folded  up. 
When  the  operation  is  completed  and  the  dressings  are  to 
be  applied,  there  is  no  confusion  and  there  are  no  omissions. 
The  application  of  the  dressings  thus  prepared  consumes 
but  a  fragment  of  time. 

(6*)  Drainage. — Drain-tubes  should  be  of  annealed 
glass,  elastic  perforated  black  rubber,  or  decalcified  bone. 
The  rubber  tubing,  of  assorted  sizes,  should  be  kept  in  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  containing  an  antiseptic  fluid.  Glass 
tubes  used  in  abdominal  operations  should  be  boiled.  In 
their  selection  care  should  be  exercised  in  obtaining  annealed 
glass  of  considerable  strength,  or  thermic  changes  will  cause 
them  to  break. 

(ZT)  Stitures. —  It  matters  little  what  kind  of  sutures 
are  employed  so  long  as  they  are  aseptic.  Catgut  and  silk 
answer  ordinary  purposes.  In  the  matter  of  sutures,  as  in 
all  other  surgical  supplies,  simplicity  and  eflieiency  should 
be  looked  to ;  securing  a  groat  variety  of  suture  materials 
as  the  fancy  niay  suggest,  lends  only  confusion  in  practice, 
and  will,  sooner  or  later,  compromise  antiseptic  surgery. 
After  having  used  various  prepared  sutures  of  catgut  and 
silk,  I  have  settled  down  to  buying  the  raw  material  and 
preparing  them  myself  after  the  following  manner:  Immerse 
the  catgut  in  oil  of  juniper  berry  (ol.  junipori  baccarum) ; 
transfer  after  twenty-four  hours  into  absolute  alcohol,  to  re- 
main until  used.     Alcohol   keeps  catgut  hard  and  firm  yet 
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flexible.  If  it  is  desirable  to  use  less  absorbable  gut,  first 
wash  it  in  alcohol  and  then  place  it  in  a  quart  of  five-per- 
cent, solution  of  carbolic  acid,  with  thirty  grains  of  dichro- 
mate  of  potassium.  Forty-eight  hours  will  produce  a  catgut 
that  will  resist  the  living  tissues  a  week  or  more.  To  pre- 
pare silk:  Boil  it  in  carbolic  solution  an  hour,  and  then 
transfer  it  to  alcohol  until  used. 

Every  subsequent  dressing  should  be  made  with  the  same 
care  as  the  first.  There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  suppura- 
tion in  cases  in  which  asepsis  is  possible. 

In  the  preparation  for  an  operation,  the  surgeon  should 
study,  not  only  the  field  of  operation  and  his  patient,  but 
himself  and  his  environments.  It  should  be  his  duty  to 
make  his  appointment  such  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  anxiety 
of  the  operation,  infection  from  a  mislaid  scalpel  up  to  the 
infectious  touch  of  soiled  hands  should  be  at  least  only  a 
remote  probability.  Perfect  asepsis  and  perfect  results  sus- 
tain to  each  other  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Every 
operation  should  be  a  panorama  of  bacteriological  tenets. 


PNEUMOTHORAX 
OCCURRING    IN   THE   COURSE   OF   PHTHISIS; 

RECOVERY. 

By  HERBERT  UPHAM  WILLIAMS,  M.D., 

HOUSE  PHTSICIAN,   BUFFALO   GENEBAL  HOSPITAL. 

William  H.,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  a  carpenter,  was  in 
the  Buffalo  General  Hospital  for  two  weeks  during  June,  1889. 
At  that  time  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  diagnosticated, 
although  physical  examination  gave  negative  results.  On  Dec. 
26,  1889,  at  5  p.  m..  he  was  brought  in  by  the  hospitnl  ambu- 
lance, stating  that  he  had  swallowed  an  overdose  of  medicine, 
consisting  of  licorice,  senega,  and  oil  of  tar,  after  which  he  had 
a  violent  fit  of  coughing.  His  general  condition  was  evidently 
serious.  Emetics  failing,  the  stomach  was  evacuated  with  the 
tube  ;  stiniulanls  were  given  hypodermically. 

The  patient  grew  rapidly  worse.  His  whole  body  was  now 
carefully  scrutinized.  After  physical  examination,  pneumo- 
thorax of  the  right  side  was  diagnosticated.  At  this  time  the 
temperature  was  101"5°  F.,  pulse  180  and  very  feeble;  respira- 
tion 55,  and  extremely  labored,  the  patient  being  obliged  to  sit 
up  to  catch  his  breath  ;  skin  slightly  cyanotic,  and  covered 
with  a  profuse  perspiration;  extremities  cold;  and  general  ap- 
pearance one  of  intense  distress.  It  was  evident  that  he  would 
die  soon  if  not  relieved.  At  7  p.  m.  Dr.  Gary,  attending  phy- 
sician to  the  hospital,  introduced  a  small  dome  trocar  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs,  behind,  and  three  inches  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line.  This  point  was  chosen  as  being  fre^ 
from  thickening  or  adhesions  of  the  jdeura,  which  were  indi- 
cated in  several  spots  by  slight  dullness  and  vocal  fremitus.  To 
this  trocar  the  Allen  surgical  pump  was  connected.  The  loose 
end  of  the  rubber  tube  was  immersed  in  a  basin  full  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  hydronaphthol.  Air  issued  freely  from  the 
tube  as  soon  as  the  pump  was  turned.  Several  minutes  were 
required  to  empty  the  chest.  A  short  time  after,  good  respira- 
tory sounds  were  heard  over  the  whole  right  side,  and  the  res- 
pirations were  22  per  minute.  The  pleural  cavity  refilled  with 
air,  however,  in  about  ten  minutes,  resjiiration  again  becoming 
very  difficult,  so  that  to  be  of  any  avail  the  pumping  had  to  be 
done  almost  continuously.  If  omitted  for  a  time,  breathing  be- 
came much  more  labored,  and  the  patient  begged  to  have  the 
pump  turned. 


Dec.  27th. — At  5  a.  m.  the  trocar  slipped  out.  It  was  put 
back  through  the  original  opening.  At  6  p.  m.  subcutaneous 
emphysema  was  noticed  over  an  area  of  several  inches  sur- 
rounding the  puncture ;  a.  m.,  temperature  98°,  pulse  100, 
]-espiration  35;  p.m.,  temperature  101°,  pulse  104,  respira- 
tion 40. 

28th. — This  morning  smnll  quantities  of  cloudy  fluid  issutd 
from  the  tube  nt  times.  Patient  complained  of  pain  im  breath- 
ing or  coughing.  At  midnight  the  trocar  became  clogged.  It 
was  removed,  and  the  puncture  covered  with  adhesive  plaster. 
Another  was  inserted  an  inch  farther  to  the  right.  Subcu- 
taneous emphysema  more  extensive;  a.m.,  temperature  100'5°, 
pulse  110,  respiration  35;  p.m.,  temperature  98°,  pulse  100, 
respiration  40. 

29th. — Discharge  of  cloudy  tluid  increasing.  Pleural  cavity 
washed  with  boric-acid  solution,  which  caused  great  distress. 
Air  seemed  to  come  less  freely  tlirough  the  pump.  Cough 
troublesome;  slight  muco-purnlent  expectoration.  Patient  com- 
plained of  severe  pain  on  breathing  deeply  or  coughing.  Fric- 
tion sounds  heard  over  apex  of  right  lung;  a.  m.,  temperature 
98°,  pulse  150,  respiration  55  ;  p.  M.,  temperature  98°,  pulse 
140,  respiration  50.  About  9. .SO  p.  m.  patient  had  a  severe 
chill,  after  which  his  temperature  was  104°,  jjulse  180,  respira- 
tion 65. 

30th. — Air  came  less  freely  from  tube;  increasing  amount 
of  cloudy  fluid  discharged.  Continued  to  complain  of  pain  on 
breathing.  Found  friction  sounds  present  over  entire  right  .side, 
but  especially  at  the  apex ;  a.m.,  temperature  98°,  pulse  125, 
respiration  35 ;  p.  m.,  temperature  100°,  pulse  140,  respiration  40. 

Slit,  5  A.  M. — Air  ceased  to  come  on  pumping,  so  it  was 
discontinued,  having  been  kept  up  four  days  and  nights  and  ten 
hours.  Trocar  removed  at  9  a.  m.,  and  opening  closed  with 
rubber  plaster.  Good  breathing  over  nearly  the  entire  right 
lung.  Friction  sounds  still  marked  ;  dullness,  lack  of  respira- 
tory murmur,  and  egophony  at  the  base.  Subcutaneous  em- 
physema diminished  ;  a.  M.,  temperature  102°,  pulse  130,  respi- 
ration 40  ;  p.  M.,  temperature  101°,  pulse  140,  respiration  40. 

From  this  time  on  the  patient  had  good  respiratory  sounds 
over  the  right  lung.  On  January  2d  he  was  up  and  walking 
about  the  ward.  •  He  continued  to  cough,  and  expectorated  pro- 
fusely muco-purulent  material.  His  temperature  ranged  from 
99°  to  103°,  showing  a  pretty  constant  morning  decline  and 
evening  rise  ;  pulse  120  to  150 ;  respiration  30  to  45.  He  died, 
having  all  the  symptoms  of  advanced  phthisis,  on  January  9tb, 
having  been  in  the  hospital  fourteen  days,  and  having  lived  ten 
days  after  the  pumping  was  discontinued. 

An  autopsy  was  made  twenty-four  hours  later  by  Dr.  Berg- 
told,  assistant  pathologist  to  the  hospital.  The  following  extract 
is  taken  from  the  notes  made  upon  the  same  : 

"  Left  lung  bound  down  by  strong  adhesions,  particularly  at 
upper  lobe.  Pleural  cavity  contained  four  ounces  of  clear 
serum.  Lung  weighed  thirty-seven  ounces  and  a  half.  On  the 
surface  were  numerous  areas  of  extravesicular  emphysema  and 
scars  of  old  adhesions.  Upper  lobe  completely  solidified  with 
diffuse  tubercular  tissue;  cavity  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  with 
several  smaller  ones,  at  apex.  Lower  lobe  in  a  st.ate  of  solidifi- 
cation, being  the  seat  of  diffuse  miliary  tuberculosis. 

"Right  lung  bound  down  universally  by  firm  adhesions; 
pleural  cavity  contained  about  one  pint  of  clear  serum  ;  poste- 
riorly a  large  amount  of  fresh  lymph  ;  firm  interlobar  adhesions. 
Weightof  lung,  forty-two  ounces.  Upper  lobe  nearly  solid  from 
tubercular  deposition,  somewhat  cedematous.  Lower  lobe  nearly 
free  from  tubercle  but  engorfied  and  tedematous.  No  evidences 
of  pneumothorax,  nor  of  any  solution  of  continuity  in  the  lung 
tissue.  The  punctures  made  by  the  needles  were  included  in 
the  adhesioDS." 
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RENAL   CALCULUS. 

Nephrolithotomy  is  one  of  the  advances  of  modern  sur- 
gery that  have  outstripped  the  art  of  diagnosis,  so  that  to-day 
the  removal  of  a  renal  calculus  has  become  a  simpler  matter 
than  the  diagnosis  of  its  e.xistenee.  Mr.  .Jacobson  makes  thi.s 
statement  at  the  beginning  of  an  article  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  in  which  be  contributes  some  valuable  points  regard- 
ing both  the  diagnosis  and  the  operation. 

Of  the  symptoms  and  conditions  which  justify  the  oper- 
ation he  considers  hsamaturia  of  long  standing  to  be  the  most 
important.  This  hsamaturia  is  often  repeated,  frequently  in- 
creased by  exercise,  rarely  profuse  and  never  producing  anae- 
mia, and  the  blood  is  always  mixed  intimately  with  the  urine. 
But,  while  this  sytnptom  is  very  important,  it  can  not  always 
be  depended  on.  It  may  be  absent  from  first  to  last,  or  it  may 
be  temporarily  present  in  the  early  stages,  or  it  may  be  present 
and  be  due  to  a  variety  of  other  causes.  Next  he  considers 
pain  and  tenderness,  in  the  loin  and  elsewhere.  Two  varieties 
exist — a  fixed  lumbar  and  a  radiating  pain.  The  fixed  pain  in 
the  loins  is  usually  of  a  dull,  gnawing,  pricking,  or  aching 
character,  and  is  increased  by  exercise.  It  induces  a  twisting 
from  side  to  side  or  a  flexing  of  the  body,  and  is  sometimes  re- 
lieved by  the  pressure  of  the  hand.  The  radiating  pain  may 
be  found  in  the  testis,  in  the  region  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve, 
in  the  calf  or  foot,  and  in  the  intestine,  simulating  colic.  This 
pain  may  be  very  misleading,  especially  if  it  occurs  without 
hsematuria.  The  pain  of  renal  calculus  is  frequently  aggra- 
vated during  the  night.  The  cause  of  this  exacerbation  is  not 
definitely  settled,  and  Mr.  .Tacobson  suggests  that  it  may  be  the 
concentration  of  urine  at  night  and  the  consequent  deposit  of 
crystals.  The  family  and  previous  personal  history,  habitat, 
habits,  and  frequency  of  micturition  should  each  be  considered, 
the  presence  of  any  other  condition  in  the  rest  of  the  genito- 
urinary tract  carefully  excluded,  and  previous  treatment  have 
failed  to  give  relief. 

Among  the  chief  conditions  which  simulate  renal  calculus 
are  lithiasis,  oxaluria,  tubercular  nephritis,  non-tubercular  pye- 
litis, movable  and  aching  kidney  (especially  if  associated  with 
neuralgic  conditions),  disease  in  contiguous  organs,  spinal  dis- 
ease, interstitial  shrinking  nephriti.",  and  malignant  disease  of 
the  kidney,  especially  of  its  pelvis  and  of  the  last  dorsal  norve. 
The  diagnosis  between  renal  calculus  and  lithiasis  or  oxaluria 
may  be  made  by  watching  the  result  of  treatment,  which  only 
gives  relief  in  the  one  case,  but  clears  up  the  other.  In  tuber- 
cular nephritis  pyuria  is  usually  present  early,  and  the  blood  is 
found  in  a  tliin  layer  over  the  pus,  or  in  small  thready  clots. 
.\  curoful  examinatioh  of  the  urine  will  reveal  caseous  matter 


and  sometimes  debris  of  connective  tissue  and  the  Bacillut 
tuherculoseos  in  the  sediment.  In  these  cases  an  early  explora- 
tion of  the  kidney  is  advisable  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis,  fol- 
lowed by  nephrectomy  if  tlie  kidney  is  found  to  be  the  site  of 
so  fatal  a  disease. 

Regarding  the  operation  itself,  several  practical  points  are 
given.  To  couut  the  ribs  is  not  an  unimportant  detail,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  pleural  cavity  has  been  opened, 
with  a  fatal  result,  in  an  attempt  to  perform  this  operation 
upon  a  patient  whose  last  rib  was  rudimentary.  A  sufficiently 
free  incision  to  allow  of  easy  access  to  the  organ  should  always 
be  made.  In  a  stout  patient  with  a  deep  loin  this  may  be  done 
by  means  of  Konig's  incision,  or  by  converting  the  usual  lum- 
bar into  a  T-shaped  incision.  The  colon,  which  is  often  dis- 
tended with  flatus,  should  be  packed  away  with  sponges. 
Search  for  the  stone  should  be  made  by  palpation  of  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  kidney,  by  systematic  acu- 
puncture of  the  calices,  and,  if  these  fail,  by  opening  and  sound- 
ing the  kidney.  To  draw  the  kidney  out  of  the  wound  as  far 
as  possible  and  repeat  the  examination  if  the  stone  can  not 
be  felt  by  palpation  of  the  organ  in  »ilu  appears  somewhat 
hazardous,  and,  although  this  procedure  is  recommended,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  careful  watch  be  kept  on  the  pulse. 

In  a  case  of  multiple  calculus  in  a  suppurating,  damaged 
kidney,  nephrectomy  should  not  be  performed  until  after  thor- 
ough drainage.  By  this  delay  additional  shock  and  loss  of 
blood  are  avoided,  the  condition  of  the  opposite  kidney  may 
be  determined  more  accurately,  the  bulk  of  the  viscus  may  be 
lessened,  and,  though  a  source  of  discomfort  if  a  sinus  persists, 
it  may  do  very  important  work.  Finally,  if  the  kidney  has 
been  much  disturbed,  it  should  be  stitched  in  place.  Without 
this  precaution  the  successful  treatment  of  one  renal  trouble 
may  result  in  the  establishment  of  another  almost  equally  un- 
fortunate. 

THE    HEALTH    OF    GREAT    BRITAIX. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Lancet  summarizes  some  of  the  re- 
sults given  in  the  fifty-first  annual  report  of  the  Registrar-Gen- 
eral of  Great  Britain.      In  this  volume  the  vital    statistics  of 

1888  are  reviewed  and  dealt  with  in  detail.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  was  in  that  year  as  low  as  17'8 
in  a  1,000,  being  the  lowest  death-rate  yet  recorded,  the 
next  lowest  being  18-8,  the  rate  recorded  in  the  year  Imme- 
diately preceding.      The  Registrar-General    now    reports   for 

1889  that  the  death-rate  of  that  year  was  not  quite  so  low,  be- 
ing 17'9  in  a  1,000,  exceeding  by  a  fraction  the  death-rate  of 
1888.  For  thej  nine  years  1881  to  1889  the  death-rate  was 
lower  than  the  rate  recorded  In  any  year  prior  to  1881.  The 
mean  annual  death-rate  in  those  nine  years  was  18'9  in  a 
1,000,  being  no  less  tlian  2'5  below  the  mean  rate  in  any  pre- 
ceding deceunium.  Tlie  Registrar-General  points  out  that 
600,000  more  persons  wore  alive  in  England  and  Wales  at  the 
end  of  last  year  than  there  would  have  been  if  the  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  nine  years  1881  to  1889  had  equaled  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  ten  years  1871  to  1880. 
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This  reduction  in  the  death-rate,  it  would  appear  at  first 
sight,  must  have  caused  an  exceptionally  large  addition  to  the 
population  since  the  date  of  the  last  census.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  decline  iu  the  birth  rate  since  1881  has  been  still 
greater  thau  that  in  the  death-rate,  and  that  the  excess  of 
births  over  deatlis  in  the  nine  years  has  been  slightly  lower 
than  it  was  in  the  ten  years  1871  to  1880.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  improved  sanitary  conditions  alone  account  for  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  lives  saved.  The  mean  annual 
death  rate  from  zymotic  diseases,  which  had  been  4-15  and  3'38 
in  a  1,000  in  the  two  decennial  periods  1861  to  1870  and  1871 
to  1880,  fell  to  2-33  in  the  nine  years  1881  to  1889.  Only  28 
fatal  cases  of  small-pox  were  registered  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  year  (the  total  population  being  28,628,804,  esti- 
mated to  the  middle  of  1888).  The  annual  death-rate  from 
'•fever"  (typhus,  enteric,  or  ill  detined),  which  was  0'90  in  a 
1,000  during  the  twenty  years  1851  to  1870,  fell  to  0-49  in  1871 
to  1880,  and  further  declined  to  0'24  in  the  first  nine  years  of 
the  current  decennium.  Infant  mortality,  too,  shows  a  well- 
marked  redaction  ;  measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  of 
infants  under  one  year  old  to  registered  births,  it  was  144  in  a 
1,000  in  1889  ;  although  above  the  exceptionally  low  rate  in 
1888,  when  the  cold  and  damp  summer  caused  a  marked  de- 
cline of  diarrhoea  mortality,  it  was  considerably  below  the 
mean  rate  in  recent  years. 

These  figures  show  that  there  is  a  gradual  but  .steady  de- 
crease in  the  mortality  from  preventable  disease,  and  illustrate 
in  a  marked  degree  the  benefits  a  country  can  derive  from  a 
system  of  registration?so  complete  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 


",MINOR   PABAGBAPIIS. 

AN   ENORMOCh    ECHINOCOCCUS   CYST. 

The  Australian  Medical  Gazette  has  a  report  by  Dr.  John 
D.  Thomas,  of  the  Adelaide  Hospital,  of  a  successful  operation 
for  the  removal  of  a  large  hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  man  of  twenty-five  years,  who  gave  a  history  of 
slow  growth  in  the  swelling  of  his  abdomen  which  closely  re- 
sembled what  is  observed  in  an  advanced  stage  of  ascites.  An 
exploratory  puncture  yielded  a  little  pus-like  fluid,  but  the  can- 
nula was  soon  blocked.  The  operation  was  begun  by  an  incis- 
ion three  inches  in  length,  below  the  umbilicus,  iu  the  median 
line.  The  peritonwum  was  found  to  be  unusually  tough  and 
dense,  rendered  so  by  continuous  inflammatory  adhesions  be- 
tween it  and  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  parasite.  The  tumor 
was  freely  incised,  and  from  it  was  removed  two  thirds  of  a 
bucketful  of  pus-like  matter  and  cystic  contents.  The  parent- 
cyst  was  found  to  be  broken  up  into  fragments  and  stained  a 
deep  green,  killed  probably  by  an  influx  of  bile  some  time  prior 
to  the  operation.  The  daughter-cysts  were  partly  dead  and 
partly  living,  and  must  have  numbered  several  hundreds.  When 
the  removal  of  the  parasitic  material  had  been  completed  the 
resulting  cavity  looked  like  an  abdomen  from  which  all  the 
viscera  had  been  removed,  so  great  had  been  the  pressure  upon 
and  displacement  of  organs  caused  by  the  enormous  cystic 
growth.  The  starting-point  of  the  tumor  was  located  at  the 
lower  side  of  the  liver,  whence  it  had  grown  downward  through 
the  abdomen  and  filled  the  pelvis.  The  stomach  and  the  small 
intestines  were  seen  crowded  into  the  region  of  the  spleen. 


The  fibrous  capsule,  being  adherent  posteriorly  and  anteriorly 
to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  effected  a  complete  concealment 
of  the  caecum,  colon,  and  rectum.  During  the  process  of  con- 
valescence the  aspect  of  the  abdominal  wall  was  so  unusual  as 
to  be  but  little  short  of  the  grotesque,  since  the  stomach  and 
intestines  gradually  protruded  along  the  lower  margin  of  the 
ribs,  while  the  lower  wall  hugged  the  lumbar  spine  and  then 
rose  sharply  to  the  pubes.  The  main  difficulty  in  the  after- 
treatment  arose  from  inadequate  drainage  of  the  most  depend- 
ent points  of  the  sac.  Some  evening  pyrexia  was  caused  by 
this  complication,  for  which  a  cleansing  of  the  cavity  with  thy- 
mol injections  wfls  resorted  to.  The  patient  was  discharged 
cured  in  twenty-four  days  after  the  operation  ;  the  last  drainage- 
tube  was  not  removed  until  about  two  months  .ifter  that.  The 
man  has  been  seen  frequently  since  his  discharge  from  the  hos- 
pital, and  has  manifestly  iuiproved  in  health. 


THE   SUBCUTICULAR   SUTURE. 

This  is  the  name  given  by  Mr.  Kendal  Franks  to  a  method 
of  suturing  wounds,  especially  small  wounds  about  the  neck 
and  face,  where  it  is  desirable,  for  cosmetic  effect,  to  leave  as 
little  trace  as  possible  in  the  form  of  a  scar.  The  suture  is  a 
continuous  one,  and  fine  catgut  must  be  used  and  a  fine  curved 
needle.  The  needle  must  be  passed  horizontally,  and  at  the  cut 
edge  of  the  wound,  not  at  a  distance  from  the  edge,  as  in  ordi- 
nary suturing.  The  author's  description,  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  is  as  follows:  "I  begin  at  a  point  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  from  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound.  The  needle  is 
passed  horizontally  underneath  the  epidermis  of  the  skin  into 
the  cutis  vera,  and  emerges  again  from  the  cutis  vera  at  the  an- 
gle of  the  wound  itself.  It  is  then  passed  in  a  similar  manner 
into  the  cutis  vera  alone  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  wound,  be- 
ginning at  the  extreme  angle  and  emerging  at  a  point  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  it.  The  catgut  is  drawn  through  so  as  to  leave 
just  enough  at  the  first  point  of  entrance  to  enable  it  to  be  tied 
to  the  portion  of  the  suture  which  holds  the  needle.  This 
forms  a  starting-point.  The  needle  is  again  inserted  horizon- 
tally into  the  true  skin,  beginning  immediately  below  the  first 
point  of  entrance,  and  comes  out  again  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
lower  down  ;  it  is  then  passed  similarly  into  the  other  edge  of 
the  wound  at  a  point  corresponding  exactly  to  the  last  point  of 
emergence  on  the  opposite  side,  being  brought  out  again  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  lower  down.  This  method  is  continued  until  the 
lower  angle  of  the  wound  is  reached."  Of  course,  as  the  suture 
is  tightened  the  cutaneous  edges  of  the  wound  will  be  brought 
into  close  and  even  apposition.  An  experience  of  several  years 
with  this  method,  especially  in  connection  with  wounds  made 
for  the  removal  of  scrofulous  glands  in  the  neck,  has  satisfied 
the  author  of  its  utility.  It  also  has  the  indorsement  of  such 
well-known  men  as  Dr.  Cliftbrd  AUbutt  and  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale. 
It  is  but  another  form  of  buried  suture,  and  certainly  must  re- 
quire very  delicate  manipulation,  a  very  fine  needle,  and  aseptic 
catgut  in  order  to  insure  a  successful  result.  It  is  well  con- 
ceived, and  does  away  not  only  with  the  blemish  of  a  lineai'  scar 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  but  also  with  the  eqnal  un^ightliness  of 
stitch-marks.  As  the  author  remarks,  this  is  not  a  slight  con- 
sideration for  women  or  for  men  with  whom  occupation  or 
fashion  interferes  with  their  allowing  the  hair  to  grow  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  disfigurements. 


THE   REVISION    OF   THE   GERMAN    PHARMACOPCEIA. 

The  editorial  commission  having  charge  of  the  forthcoming 
(third)  edition  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  has,  according  to 
the  Pharmaceutische  Zeitung,  of  Berlin,  decided  not  to  admit 
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the  following  preparations,  which  are  among  the  newer  ones  of 
more  or  less  repute:  Anthrarobin,  apiol,  boroglyceride,  canna- 
bin,  chloraluretliane,  creolin,  eneal.vptol,  the  fluid  extracts  of 
Coicara  sagrada,  gelsemiiim,  and  Grinilelia  robu'stn,  guaiacol, 
hasheesh,  icbthyol,  iodol,  lanolin,  mercury  benzoate  and  pep- 
tonate,  methylal,  nitroglycerin,  peptone,  saccharin,  somnal,  the 
preparations  of  sozoiodol,  otrophanthin,  and  terebine.  Among 
the  preparations  official  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  tijat  will  be  excluded:  Aloes,  antidotum  ar- 
senic!, aqua  oinnamomi,  caraphora,  cannabis  indica,  codeinum, 
extractum  aconiti  tubernm,  extractum  belladonnse,  extractum 
cannabis,  ferrum  iodidum,  ferrum  redactum,  hirudines,  hydrar- 
gyri  iodfdum,  laotucarium,  laniinaria,  linimentuiii  terebinthina- 
tum,  liquor  ferri  persulpbatis,  sodii  benzoas,  sodii  chloridum, 
spiritns  juniperi,  spiritus  lavandulas,  sulphur  sublimatum,  tinct- 
ura  arnici,  tinctura  capsici,  and  tinctura  myrrh®.  It  is  also 
said  that  the  Latin  language  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  new 
edition,  and  that  the  book  will  be  known  as  the  Deatsches  Arz- 
neibuch. 

HYDRASTININE   IN   GYN-ECOLOGY. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Therapeutic  Gazette  Dr. 
Edmund  Falk,  of  Berlin,  eives  an  account  of  this  new  alkaloid, 
CiiHisNOs,  which  is  formed,  along  with  opianic  acid,  by  gently 
heating  a  mixture  of  hydrastine  and  nitric  acid  and  precipitat- 
ing with  an  alkali.  The  alkaloid  itself  is  perfectly  white  and 
contains  a  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  but  its  salts  are 
free  from  it  and  most  of  tliem  are  readily  soluble  in  water. 
The  physiological  action  of  the  drug  differs,  it  is  said,  very  ma- 
terially from  that  of  hydrastine.  It  is  not  a  spinal  irritant,  and 
is  a  heart  stimulant  instead  of  a  paralyzer  of  that  organ ;  it  also 
sustains  persistent  contractility  of  the  vascular  system  without 
the  paralysis  which  has  been  known  to  follow  the  use  of  hydras- 
tine. Dr.  Falk  has  made  repeated  demonstrations  with  hydras- 
tinine,  and  suggests  it  as  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  uterine 
haemorrhages  as  being  much  more  prompt  and  sustained  in  its 
action  than  ergotine.  Report  is  made  of  twenty-sis  cases  sys- 
tematically and  successfully  treated  with  it.  The  twenty-six  pa- 
tients received  in  all  four  hundred  injections  of  hydrastinine 
hydrochloride  in  the  form  of  a  solution  varying  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent.  There  was  no  noticeable  local  irritation  following  these 
injections  at  any  time.  The  patients  were  unanimous  as  to  the 
painlessness  of  the  applications  and  the  freedom  from  that  sub- 
sequent discomfort  which  so  often  arises  from  the  use  of  ergo- 
tine. The  discoverer  is  making  further  investigation",  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  to  appear  in  due  course  in  the  Archiv  filr 
Gynakologie. 

THE   BROMIDES   AND   MENSTRUATION   IN   EPILEPTIC 
WOMEN. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Centralblatt  fiir  klinische  Medizin 
contains  a  paragraph  by  Dr.  Ernst,  of  Vienna,  on  the  possible 
influence  which  the  continued  administration  of  the  bromides 
to  women  suffering  from  epilepsy  may  exert  in  retarding  the 
catamenial  period.  After  carefully  observing  three  patients  to 
whom  were  given  heroic  doses  of  sodium  bromide  for  epilepsy, 
Ernst  noticed  that  the  return  of  the  menstrual  How  was  delayed 
for  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  and  in  one  case  for  three 
months.  The  observer  is  still  in  doubt,  however,  as  to  whether 
this  phenomenon  was  attributable  to  the  drug  or  to  the  epileptic 
condition  itself. 

A    NEW    INDEX   MEDICUS   IN    FRENCH. 

AccoHDiNo  to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  a  new  biblio- 
graphical quarterly  journal  is  announced  to  appear  on  April  1st, 


under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Eouvier  of  the  French  Faculty  of 
Medicine  at  Beyrout,  Syria.  It  will  bear  the  title  of  Revue  In- 
ternationale de  bibliographie  medicale,  pbarmaceutique  et 
v6t6rinaire,  and  it  is  designed  to  supply  a  complete  index  of 
current  medical  literature. 


THE   PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE    FIRST   BREATH. 

The  Centralblatt  fiir  Gyniikologiesummaiizes  from  the  Zeit- 
schrift  Kir  Biologic  an  account  of  researches  recently  made  by 
G.  Heinriciup,  of  Helsingfors,  into  the  physiological  phenomena 
which  pertain  to  the  first  effort  at  inspiration  in  infants,  and  the 
reasons  which  sometimes  cause  this  act  to  produce  sudden  and 
fatal  asphyxia.  In  addition  to  experiments  by  himself,  the 
author  reviews  the  inferences  of  others,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  question  is  still  open  to  controversy,  and  that 
wider  investigation  must  yet  be  made  before  arriving  at  any 
definite  conclusion.  This  leayes  us  confronted  with  tlie  para- 
dox that,  while  tnan  dies  for  want  of  breath,  he  may  also  die 
from  taking  it. 

THE   TORONTO    UNIVERSITY    MEDICAL   SOCIETY. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  University  of  Toronto  has  invited 
Dr.  E.  C.  Seguin,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  give  a  series  of  lect- 
ures some  time  during  the  current  month.  The  society  pro- 
poses to  have  a  short  course  of  lectures  every  year  by  eminent 
men  on  subjects  of  the  higher  order  of  scientific  importance. 
This  society  has  manifested  an  unusual  degree  of  energy  and 
spirit  in  several  directions,  and  as  a  result  has  grown  in  num- 
bers and  uselulncss.  Dr.  Seguin's  lectures  will  be  published  in 
this  Journal. 

A    NEW    TEST    FOR   ALBUMIN    IN    URINE. 

Dk.  I).  Meeeuitii  Reese  reports  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin  on  a  test  series  of  over  eighty 
cases  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  as  to  the  applicability  of 
trichloracetic  acid  as  a  test  for  albumin  in  the  urine.  This  test 
is  a  new  one,  the  first  prominent  mention  that  was  made  of  it 
in  English  literature  being  that  made  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  for  November  Ifi,  1889.  The  reagent  may  be  used 
either  as  a  solid  or  as  a  liquid.  According  to  Dr.  Reese,  the 
tests  by  this  substance  for  albumin  in  urine  were  most  delicate, 
the  reaction  is  prompt,  the  manipulation  is  not  difficult,  and  no 
discoloration  or  colored  zone  is  produced  in  the  specimens. 


A    MUNIFICENT    FRIEND    OF    THE    SICK. 

TnE  name  of  the  donor  of  the  large  sum  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  for  a  convalescent  home  near  London  has  come  to 
light,  notwithstanding  his  wishes  to  keep  in  the  background ; 
his  name  is  Peter  Reid.  He  has  already  been  ])rominent  for  his 
generous  interest  in  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions, 
but  his  last  grand  gift  to  the  sick  poor  of  London  was  announced 
as  from  an  anonymous  source  in  January  last. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BREECH    DELIVERIES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Charity  Hos- 
pital, held  on  the  11th  inst..  Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge  showed 
a  specimen  illustrating  one  of  the  dangers  incident  to  the  nse 
of  traction  in  breech  deliveries — that  of  sei)aration  of  the  proxi- 
mal epiphysis  of  the  femur.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  making 
the  labor  as  slow  as  possible  up  to  the  time  of  the  engagement 
of  the  head,  and  the  superiority  of  expression  over  traction  after 
that  as  not  interfering  with  proper  flexion  of  the  head.     He 
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thought  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  hasten  the  labor  until  the  trunk  was  expelled  as  far  as 
the  uinbilicu?,  but,  of  course,  compression  of  the  funis  would 
call  for  haste  at  any  stage. 


THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  SEBORRHCEA. 

At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  George  Thomas  Jackson  read  a 
paper  on  seborrhcea.  He  could  not  agree  with  those  who  had 
lately  put  forward  (he  statement  that  seborrhcea  was  due  to 
disease  of  the  sweat-glands  and  not  of  the  sebaceous  follicles. 
In  the  treatment  of  baldness  consequent  on  seborrhcea  he 
highly  recommended  the  use  of  sulphur. 


NEWSPAPER  CHEMISTRY. 

Newspaper  medicine  is  familiar  to  our  readers,  but  perhaps 
that  can  not  be  said  of  newspaper  chemistry,  probably  because 
chemistry  is  not  a  subject  about  which  everybody  thinks  he 
knows  a  good  deal.  A  contribution  to  such  literature  was 
lately  made  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  who  mentioned  "  phosphate  of  chalk,"  "carbonate 
of  refined  potash,''  and  ''  sulphate  of  chalk.'* 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — Wc  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  duiing  the  two  weeks  ending  March  18,  1890  : 


DISEASES. 

Week  ending  Mar,  11. 

Weeli:  ending  Mar.  18. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

8 
84 
.3 

no 

111 

6 

2 
10 

3 
10 
43 

0 

8 
90 
4 

145 

95 

0 

2 

18 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  . . . 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Varicella 

4 
11 

28 
0 

The  memorial  Hospital  at  Scranton. — It  has  been  authoritatively 
announced  to  the  managers  of  the  Moses  Taylor  Menioii;d  Hospital  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Mrs.  Taylor  to  contribute  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  $250,000,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  hospital.  Her  son,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  has  given 
.^50,000  for  immediate  use  upon  an  unfinished  part  of  the  buildings. 
A  daughter,  Mrs.  Pyne,  is  already  represented  by  a  gift  of  $100,000  for 
construction  purposes.  Under  the  will  of  the  late  Moses  Taylor,  a  be, 
(piest  for  hospital  purposes  amounting  to  $250,000  was  made,  making 
a  grand  total  of  $650,000  from  the  family,  given  with  the  special  object 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  employees  of  the  large  railroad  and  mining 
corporations  which  have  Scranton  as  their  most  available  center. 

The  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital  will  hold  meetings 
on  April  8th,  nth,  and  10th,  in  New  York,  in  the  form  of  a  decennial 
reunion.  Chides  will  be  held  at  the  hospital,  papers  will  be  read  by 
niemljers  at  the  Mott  Memorial  Library,  and  a  banquet  will  be  given  at 
the  Hotel  Brunswick  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  All  the  former 
internes  have  received  invitations  to  attend  and  participate  in  what 
is  designed  to  be  a  grand  reunion.  Dr.  R.  J.  Carlisle,  of  No.  68 
West  Twenty-fifth  Street,  will  give  further  information  concerning 
tickets,  etc. 

The  Long  Island  College  Hospital. — The  annual  commencement  of 
this  school  was  held  on  March  13th,  in  Brooklyn.  A  graduating  class 
of  fifty-five  received  diplomas  in  medicine.  The  Hoagland  Laboratory, 
an  accessory  of  the  school,  has  just  received  an  additional  donation  of 
$50,000  from  Dr.  Hoagland,  its  founder. 

The  New  York  Ophthalmological  Society. — The  following-named 
gentlemen  have  been  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Dr.  Samuel 


B.  St.  John,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  president ;  Dr.  H.  S.  Oppenheimer, 
vice-president ;  Dr.  John  E.  Weeks,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Hackley,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Bull,  and  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  JohnKoosa,  commit- 
tee on  admissions. 

The  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Charity  Hospital.— It  is  announced 
that  at  the  meeting  of  April  8th  Dr.  C.  W.  Stimson  will  demonstrate 
the  use  of  the  phonograph  as  an  acoumeter,  and  suggest  a  standard 
metric  scale  for  testing,  recording,  and  comparing  the  acuteness  of 

hearing. 

The  New  York  Post-graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. — The 
following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  faculty  :  Dr.  Charles  B.  Kel- 
sey,  professor  of  rectal  diseases ;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Knight,  professor  of 
larj-ngology  and  rhinologv  ;  Dr.  Reynold  W.  Wilcox,  professor  of  clinical 
medicine;  and  Dr.  S.  Lustgarten,  formerly  a  Privat  Decent  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  instructor  in  syphilis  and  dermatology. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Surgeon  given  to  a  Church. — The  London  Medical 
Recorder  states  that  a  grateful  patient  of  Professor  Billroth'shas  made 
a  present  to  a  church,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna,  of  a  portrait  of 
the  distinguished  surgeon,  delineating  him  as  he  appears  in  his  oper- 
ating-room. 

Change  of  Address.— Dr.  Edward  J.  Lorenze,  to  No.  740  Lexington 

Avenue. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Clianges  in  tlte  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Offiivra  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  March  9  to  March  IS,  1890  : 

Davis,  W.  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  The  leave  of  absence 
for  seven  days  granted  by  orders  No.  9,  Fort  Preble,  Maine,  March 
V,  1890,  is  hereby  extended  ten  days.  Par.  6,  S.  0.  58,  Division  of 
the  Atlantic,  March  12,  1890. 

Ebert,  Rudolph  G.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  on  sick  leave 
of  absence,  is  relieved  from  his  present  station.  Fort  Pembina,  North 
Dakota,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  report  in 
person  to  the  commanding  officer.  Angel  Island,  California,  for  duty 
at  that  station.     Par.  1,  S.  0.  5T,  A.  G.  0.,  March  10,  1890. 

Powell,  Junius  L.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Supply,  Indian 
Territory,  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  his  present  leave  of 
absence,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Fort 
Randall,  South  Dakota,  for  duty  at  that  post,  and  by  letter  to  the 
commanding  general,  Department  of  Dakota.  Par.  8,  S.  0.  56, 
A.  G.  0.,  March  8,  1890. 

Morris,  Edward  R.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  Fort 
Shaw,  Montana,  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month.  Par.  1, 
S.  0.  28,  Department  of  Dakota,  March  V,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  March  24th:  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Medical 
Club  (private) ;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  March  25tk:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Laryngology  and  Rhinology) ;  New  York  Dermatological  Society 
(private) ;  Buffalo  Oljstetrical  Society  (private) ;  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  Lewis  ((juarterly),  N.  Y. ;  Boston  Society  of  Medical 
Sciences  (private). 

Wednesday,  March  i'Gth :  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York 
Pathological  Society ;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Association;  Berkshire,  Mass.,  District 
Medical  Society ;  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  3farch  27th:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Obstetrics  and  Gynaicology) ;  New  York  Orthopa?dic  Society; 
Brooklyn  Pathological  Society ;  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement  (private). 

Friday,  March  SSth:  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private);  New 
York  .Society  of  Gernum  Physicians  ;  New  York  Clinical  Society 
(private) ;  Philadelphia  Clinical  Society  ;  Philadelphia  Laryngological 
Society. 
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f  ctttrs  to  t^e  €bttor. 


CHANCRE   OF  THE   CONJUNCTIVA. 

Philadelphia,  March  6,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the.  New  Yorl-  Medunl  Journal : 

Sir:  Dr.  F.  W.  Marlow  contributes  to  the  Journal,  under 
date  of  March  1, 1890,  an  intere.-ting  account  of  a  primary  chan- 
cre of  tlie  conjunctiva,  in  which  he  states  :  "A  fair  number  of 
cases  of  Hunterian  chancre  of  tlie  lid  margin  have  been  re- 
ported, but  very  few  in  which  the  sore  has  been  situated  on 
more  remote  portions  of  the  conjunctiva.  Nettleship  lias  re- 
ported two  eases,  one  of  whioli  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see, 
and  Wherry  and  Adams  each  one  in  which  the  chancre  was 
situated  on  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  near  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  tarsal  cartilage  of  the  upper  lid.  Beyond  these  I  am 
aware  of  no  reported  cases."  In  this  connection  the  following 
facts  may  be  of  interest: 

In  Dr.  David  DeBeck's  monogra|)h  on  Hard  Chancres  of  the 
Eyelids  and  Conjunctiva  the  position  of  the  ulcers  in  the  re- 
corded cases  which  he  had  collected  up  to  that  date  (1886)  is 
given  as  follows: 

On  the  cutaneous  surfaces  of  the  lids 4 

Lower  lid  margin,  inner  surface,  and  cul-de-sac...  .   35 

At  the  inner  angle 25 

Upper  lid  and  cd  de-sac 23 

Ocular  conjunctiva 6 

Dr.  Alexander  (Syphilis  und  Auge,  p.  17,  Wiesbaden,  1889), 
after  pointing  out  that  the  specific  nlcers  usually  appear  on  the 
free  border  of  the  lid  and  its  commissure,  and  from  there  spread 
out  to  the  conjunctival  surface,  says :  "  Nevertheless,  cases  of 
the  primary  disease  which  succeed  in  developing  directly  on  the 
conjunctiva  are  known.  Soft  chancres  are  rare.  The  younger 
Sichel  mentions  only  one  example,  de.'cribed  by  Despr^s,  while 
several  cases  of  hard  conjunctival  chancres  are  noticed  in  litera- 
ture. First  of  all  I  will  mention  the  two  cases  of  Adams  and 
of  Denti.  If  the  diagnosis  in  the  case  of  Adams  is  doubtful, 
whether  a  primary  afiection  or  an  ulcerated  gumma,  no  doubt 
attaches  to  Denti's  case.  .  .  .  For  the  most  part  the  initial 
lesion  is  found  on  the  retrotarsal  fold  of  the  under  lid.  In 
addition  to  the  two  cases  of  Adams  and  Denti,  already  men- 
tioned, belong  the  four  cases  of  Desraarres,  Fournier,  Michel, 
and  Bull;  rarely  the  nicer  is  situated  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tarsus  (two  cases  of  Sturgis  and  Szokalski),  as  also  on  the 
conjunctiva  bulbi  (three  cases  of  Wecker  and  Savy).  The  con- 
junctiva of  the  upper  lid  was  also  found  as  the  situation  of  an 
initial  lesion  by  von  Brinken,  and  finally  indurations  have  been 
seen  by  Boucheron  and  Taylor  on  the  plica  semilunaris." 

No  doubt  Professor  Mai-low,  in  his  analysis  of  the  literature, 
has  found  reason  to  exclude  these  cases  as  not  sufficiently  analo- 
gous to  his  own,  but  they  have  seemed  to  me  to  be  interesting 
in  connection  with  his  account  of  this  rare  affection  of  the  con- 


junctiva. 


G.  E.  DE  SOHWEINITZ,  M.  D. 


DR.   SEIBERT'S  INFANT-FEEDER. 


I"i2  East  Seventeknth  Street,  March  15,  ISOU. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Yorh  Medical  Journal: 

Sir  :  In  announcing  the  sale  of  the  infant-feeder  and  steril- 
izer devised  by  me  {eide  New  York  Medical  Journal,  February 
15,  la90),  the  firm  of  Eimer  &  Amend  made  use  of  the  name  of 
Dr.  A.  Jacobi  as  indorsing  the  same.  Permit  me  to  state  here 
that  Dr.  Jaeobi  had  given  no  ])ermission  for  the  use  of  his  name. 
In  December  last  Dr.  Jacobi  had  written  a  letter  to  this  firm  at 
my  request,  therein  giving  a  favorable  opinion  regarding  my 
device,  and  this  led  rae  to  believe  that  in  using  Dr.  Jacobi's 


good  opinion  so  publicly  no  wrongdoing  was  invoked,  espe- 
cially as  the  apparatus  was  devised,  constructed,  and  sold  for 
the  particular  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  as  I  had  no 
pecuniary  interest  in  its  sale  whatsoever.  As  the  firm  entirely 
deiiended  upon  my  opinion,  I  necessarily  am  the  only  one  to 
blame  in  this  matter.  By  giving  this  statement  a  place  in  your 
esteemed  Journal,  you  will  gi-eatly  oblige 

A.  Seibert,  M.  D. 


Iroctebxngs  of  ^odfties. 


THE    SOCIETY    OF    THE    ALUMNI    OF    BELLEVUE 
HOSPITAL. 

Meeting  of  January  S,  1890. 

The  Vice-President,  Dr.  Parker  Syms,  in  the  Chair. 

Abscess  of  the  Brain  in  its  Relation  to  Contusion.— 

Dr.  Charles  Phelps  read  a  paper  and  illustrated  it  by  speci- 
mens.    (To  be  published.) 

Dr.  M.  A.  Starr  said  that  the  subject  of  cerebral  abscess 
certainly  needed  a  good  deal  of  elucidation,  and  the  case  just 
reported  was  especially  interesting  on  account  of  there  being 
apparently  no  connection  between  the  solution  of  coniinuity  in 
the  skull  and  the  abscess  cavity.  The  majority  of  cases  of 
abscess  in  the  brain  were  undoubtedly  due  directly  to  trauma 
and  to  the  entrance  of  pyogenic  bacteria  into  the  brain.  He 
had  collected  from  American  sources  a  series  of  twenty-three 
cases  of  cerebral  abscess,  in  thirteen  of  which  there  was  some 
direct  injury,  such  as  a  stab  or  bullet  wound,  involving  both 
scalp  and  bone ;  in  three  of  the  cases  there  were  post-mortem 
evidences  of  necrosis  of  the  bone  from  caries  or  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  periosteum,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  nose; 
and  in  two  cases  the  development  of  the  abscesses  undoubtedly 
had  some  causal  connection  with  an  operation  for  exostosis,  in 
which  the  bone  had  been  laid  bare  and  the  trephine  applied. 
Thus,  in  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-three  cases  the  conditions 
were  such  as  to  admit  of  access  of  bacteria  to  the  brain  ;  and  in 
all  these  cases  the  brain  abscess  communicated  with  the  mem- 
branes. From  this  record,  it  would  seem  that  the  case  described 
by  Dr.  Phelps  was  quite  a  rarity.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  occurrence  of  such  abscesses  could  be  ex- 
plained by  contre-coup  or  by  the  access  of  pyogenic  bacteria 
through  the  lymphatic  spaces  or  through  the  vessels.  It  was 
certainly  remarkable  that  in  only  three  out  of  twenty-three 
cases  was  it  impossible  to  trace  some  connection  between  the 
brain  abscess  and  the  external  world. 

.\nother  thought  suggested  by  the  paper  was  the  frequency 
with  w'hich  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  abscess  remained  latent 
and  the  patient  remained  in  apparent  health  for  periods  of  many 
months,  and  then  suddenly  developed  acute  symptoms  which 
speedily  ended  in  death.  The  duration  of  the  abscesses  in  the 
speaker's  collection  was  much  longer  than  in  the  case  just  re- 
ported, and  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  usually  rupture 
of  the  abscess  into  the  ventricles  or  into  the  meninges.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  the  local  symptoms  of  brain  disease  in  cases  of 
abscess  were  less  definite  and  less  reliable  than  in  the  cases  of 
tumor.  The  latter  class  of  cases  presented  such  a  characteristic 
picture  that  a  considerable  percentage  were  recognized  suffi- 
ciently early  to  bo  relieved  by  operation.  This  was  the  ex- 
perience of  von  Bergmann,  of  Berlin,  who  in  his  hist  mono- 
graph showed  that  operations  for  brain  abscess  had  to  be 
undertaken  on  account  of  the  surgical  indications  rather  than 
because  of  the  existence  of  neurological  symptoms.     If  the 
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neurological  syuiptoins  were  more  reliable  and  definite  in  the 
early  part  of  the  case,  a  prompt  application  of  the  trephine 
might  prevent  mnch  destruction  of  brain  tissue.  Inafmuch  as 
the  diagnosis  was  to  be  made  from  the  surgical  standpoint,  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  trephine  even  in  cases  of  suspected 
fracture  of  the  skull,  and  in  many  cases  where  there  were  no 
positive  indications  for  this  operation;  for  it  was  much  better 
to  trephine  antiseptically  than  to  relrain  from  operation  and 
allow  wandering  germs  to  find  access  to  the  brain  through  some 
small  crevice.  The  situation  of  the  abscess  in  Dr.  Phelps's  case 
was  such  that  its  lower  portion  might  interfere  with  the  visual 
tract  passing  upward  from  the  optic  thalamus.  The  history 
showed  that  there  were  no  spontaneous  evidences  of  disturbed 
vision,  hut  so  many  cases  escaped  recognition,  unless  the  visual 
fields  had  been  carefully  tested,  that  this  point  in  the  case  could 
not  be  considered  as  definitely  settled. 

Dr.  J.  W.  S.  GouLET  related  the  history  of  a  case  of  brain 
absce.»s  following  contusion.  In  1861,  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Kun,  a  mounted  ofiicer  had  been  struck  down,  presumably  by  a 
spent  ball,  which  took  oft' the  button  of  his  cap  on  the  left  side, 
and  a  little  above  and  in  front  of  the  left  ear,  making  only  a 
slight  scalp  wound.  He  was  brought  to  a  military  hospital  in 
Washington  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness.  The  next  day  he 
was  found  to  have  complete  right  hemiplegia,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  aphasia  developed.  The  hemiplegia  continued  for 
about  a  month,  when  the  patient  was  seized  with  slight  rigors 
and  died  about  a  week  later.  The  autopsy  showed  over  the 
seat  of  injury  an  extensive  hajmorrhage  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
layer  of  blood,  becoming  thicker  as  it  passed  into  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  cranium  on  that  side.  There  were  some  thousands  of 
minute  subarachnoid  hsemorrhages  varying  from  a  millimetre 
to  a  centimetre  in  diameter.  At  the  point  of  injury  adhesions 
had  formed,  and,  when  these  were  separated,  some  pus  escaped 
from  an  abscess  cavity  which  probably  contained  about  an  ounce 
of  pus,  and  which  was  situated  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  within 
the  brain.  No  diagnosis  of  abscess  bad  been  made,  although 
suppuration  had  been  suspected.  It  was  a  question  whether  the 
haaniorrhage  was  due  entirely  to  the  blow  from  the  spent  ball, 
or  whether  it  was  partly  the  result  of  the  fall  from  the  horse. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Morris  did  not  see  any  occasion  for  surprise  at  an 
abscess  developing  at  any  point  after  an  injury,  for,  if  there  was 
exuded  lymph  or  a  blood-clot  at  any  point,  it  would  seem  just 
as  likely  for  traveling  pyogenic  bacilli  to  be  lodged  there  as 
elsewhere. 

Dr.  W.  R.  TowNSBND  had  observed  a  case  of  cerebral  abscess 
without  apparent  solution  of  continuity.  It  had  occurred  in  a 
young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age  who  had  been  struck 
over  the  left  parietal  bone  by  some  instrument.  He  was  uncon- 
scious for  a  short  time,  but  there  were  no  evidences  of  fracture 
of  the  skull,  and  the  next  day  all  cerebral  symptoms  bad  disap- 
peared, and  the  case  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  concussion,  lie 
was  able  to  walk  the  next  day  over  two  miles  to  the  speaker's 
office;  hut  four  days  after  the  injury  he  had  a  convulsion  most 
marked  on  the  right  side.  An  operation  was  at  once  adviseil 
and  performed.  Over  the  seat  of  the  injury  the  external  table 
was  apparently  intact,  but  the  trephine  revealed  a  small  fract- 
ure of  the  inner  table  and  a  laceration  of  the  dura  mater  by  a 
small  spiculum  of  bone.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  pus 
escaped  from  the  brain  at  this  time.  Antiseptic  irrigations  and 
dressings  were  employed,  but  the  man  died  four  days  later,  his 
death  being  hastened  by  the  inability  to  nourish  him  properly 
even  with  a  tube,  on  account  of  paralysis  of  the  throat. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Ballou  recalled  a  case  that  he  bad  observed  in 
Dr.  Fluhrer's  service  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  A  German,  about 
thirty-fire  years  of  age,  had  attempted  to  commit  suicide  by 
shooting  himself  at  the  junction  of  the  right  parietal  hone  with 


the  frontal  at  about  its  center.  The  patient  was  transferred  to 
Bellevue  from  another  hospital,  so  that  it  was  about  ten  days 
after  the  injury  when  he  came  under  Dr.  Fluhrer's  care.  The 
bullet  was  detected  by  a  probe,  but  it  was  so  firmly  attached 
that  it  was  thought  to  be  encapsulated,  and  was  therefore  not 
disturbed.  The  wound  had  healed  well  and  without  elevation 
of  temperature.  About  ten  days  later  there  was  some  fever 
and  slight  redness  about  the  wound,  which  was  accordingly  re- 
opened and  a  larger  opening  made  in  the  skull.  This  had  re- 
vealed an  abscess  cavity  containing  about  three  or  four  drachms 
of  pus,  and  extending  inward  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  It 
was  thoroughly  irrigated  with  a  l-to-1,000  bichloride  solution 
and  a  drainage-tube  inserted.  The  discharge  had  continued  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  hut  the  man  had  finally  recovered,  and 
about  a  year  later  the  speaker  had  found  him  in  good  physical 
condition,  but  somewhat  eccentric  and  unable  to  work. 

Dr.  S.  Lewengood  recalled  a  case  which  emphasized  the 
tendency  of  these  cases  to  remain  latent  for  some  time,  and  also 
showed  how  medico-legal  complications  might  thereby  arise. 
A  man  had  received  a  bullet  wound  from  a  twenty-two  caliber 
pistol  about  an  inch  above  the  left  eye.  No  fracture  was 
found,  and  the  bullet  was  imbedded  in  the  periosteum.  It  was 
extracted  and  the  wound  dressed.  The  patient  then  went  on 
a  spree  for  about  a  month,  when  meningeal  symptoms  de- 
veloped, and  he  died.  The  autopsy  showed,  in  addition  to 
the  lesions  of  meningitis,  a  fracture  of  the  inner  table  of  the 
skull  in  the  occipital  region,  evidently  caused  by  contre-coiip, 
and  a  contusion  of  the  brain  substance  with  an  abscess  on  the 
surface  containing  two  or  three  drachms  of  pus.  At  the  trial 
the  assailant  had  escaped  on  the  ground  that  death  might  have 
been  caused  by  an  alcoholic  meningitis. 

Dr.  Phelps  said,  in  closing  the  discussion,  that  in  both  the 
primary  and  secondary  operations  the  dura  mater  was  very 
carefully  examined,  and  in  the  second  instance  aUo  the  surface 
of  the  brain  ;  and  he  was  quite  positive  there  was  no  lesion 
either  of  the  brain  or  dura  mater.  He  regretted  that  the  visual 
fields  had  not  been  tested,  and  also  that,  owing  to  a  mistake,  the 
pus  had  not  been  examined  at  the  time  of  its  removal. 

A  Case  of  Compound  Fracture  of  the  Sktill  with  Ex- 
tensive Laceration  of  the  Soft  Parts  and  complicated  with 
Rupture  of  the  Chorioid  of  the  Sight  Eye  by  Contre-coup, 
treated  by  Strict  Antiseptic  Methods  ;  Recovery.— Dr. 
Ghari.es  E.  Lockwood  then  read  the  notes  of  a  case  of  this 
sort.     (See  page  316.) 

Dr.  Phelps  and  Dr.  Gouley  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
ptyalism  which  developed  during  the  progress  of  the  case  was 
not  dne  entirely  to  the  bichloride  irrigation,  but  was  partly  the 
result  of  the  administration  of  calomel. 

Dr.  Lockwood  did  not  consider  this  an  ade(iuate  explana- 
tion, as  he  had  frequently  administered  calomel  to  this  patient 
on  previous  occasions  without  the  development  of  such  .symp- 
toms. 

Dr.  Phelps  presented  a  specimen  for  Dr.  Dunham,  of  the 
fourth  surgical  division,  from  a  patient  who  had  been  found  on 
the  5th  inst.  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase  comatose  and  bleeding 
from  the  left  ear.  He  recovered  the  power  over  the  extremi- 
ties in  a  short  time,  and  passed  from  coma  to  an  excited  de- 
lirium. The  discharge  from  the  ear  changed  from  blood  to  a 
clear  serous  fluid,  the  pulse  grew  weaker  and  he  vomited  sev- 
eral times,  and  died  the  next  day.  The  verdict  of  the  coroner's 
jury  was  that  he  died  from  carbolic-acid  poisoning. 

Dr.  GouLRT  said  he  would  like  to  know  if  any  one  present 
had  observed  a  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull  from  a  fall  on 
the  feet  or  on  the  buttock.  He  had  been  unable  to  find  any 
such  case  on  record,  although  the  text-books  mentioned  it  in  a 
vague  way  as  one  of  the  causes  of  fracture. 
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Dr.  MoKRia  said  he  wished  to  direct  atteution  to  the  beat 
method  of  establishing  drainage  in  tliese  brain  cases.  Rubber 
drainage-tubes  were  very  objectionable,  for  small  portions  of 
the  brain  would  protrude  and  form  small  buttons,  and,  on  re- 
moval of  the  tube,  hasmorrhage  was  likely  to  ensue,  with  much 
disturbance  of  the  brain.  Absorbable  bonc-draius  were  bet- 
ter than  rubber.  When  horse-hair  was  employed  the  brain 
was  irritated  every  time  it  was  removed,  and  it  possessed  no 
advantage  over  catgut  which  had  been  previously  swelled  by 
soaking  in  some  antiseptic  solution.  He  had  made  use  of  all 
these  materials,  and  had  found  catgut  answer  admirably.  For 
some  time  after  the  receipt  of  such  an  injury  the  discharge  was 
very  profuse,  and  from  the  deeper  parts  small  brain  particles 
were  constantly  disoliarged,  even  where  there  seemed  to  be 
very  little  destruction  of  brain  tissue.  Even  Kocher's  catgut, 
No.  7  or  8,  would  last  long  enough  to  secure  proper  drainage. 

Dr.  Robert  Milbank  presented  a  specimen  of  fatty  heart 
removed  from  the  body  of  a  woman  tbirty-four  years  of  age, 
who  had  died  in  the  Now  York  Infant  Asylum.  She  vras  a  mul- 
tipara, and  had  been  confined  five  or  six  weeks  before  at  Charity 
Hospital.  While  in  the  asylum  she  had  seemed  to  be  in  good 
health  up  to  six  days  before  her  death.  Then  obstinate  vomiting 
of  mucus  and  water  had  set  in,  and  had  continued  up  to  twenty- 
four  hours  before  death.  The  temperature  had  ranged  between 
101°  and  102°,  with  an  evening  rise  of  about  two  degrees.  Ex- 
amination of  the  heart  had  failed  to  show  the  existence  of  any 
valvular  murmur.  On  January  5th  Dr.  Charles  C.  Kerley,  the 
house  pliysician,  recognized  a  fceoal  impaction.  The  speaker 
had  found  her  with  a  pulse  of  100  and  a  temperature  of  100-.5''^ 
and  suffering  considerably  from  abdominal  pain,  but  there  was 
no  tympanites.  In  the  transverse  colon  there  was  a  firm  mass 
four  or  five  inches  long,  which  could  be  indented  with  the  fin- 
gers. He  suggested  the  use  of  the  rectal  tube,  and,  as  she  had 
had  some  morphine  for  the  relief  of  pain,  he  preferred,  instead 
of  calomel,  the  administration  of  a  Seidlitz  powder  with  a 
drachm  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  every  hour  until  the  bowels 
had  moved  freely.  The  obstruction  was  promptly  removed, 
and  with  it  the  pain.  There  was  then  a  slight  cough,  and,  after 
the  removal  of  the  accumulation,  the  pulse,  although  weak,  was 
somewhat  improved.  About  2  p.  m.  of  the  following  day  there 
was  slight  delirium  and  signs  of  collapse,  and  about  an  hour 
latershe  had  died.  Tlie  autopsy  had  shown  the  kidneys  sligbtly 
inflamed  from  old  trouble,  and  capsules  adherent  and  the  paren- 
chyma slightly  contracted.  The  liver  was  large  and  soft,  and 
contained  numerous  fatty  areas;  the  spleen  was  not  much  en- 
larged, but  decidedly  soft:  the  lungs  were  extremely  congested 
and  cedematous;  and  the  heart  had  a  yellowish  color  and  was 
exceedingly  friable,  and  the  right  ventricular  wall  was  exceed- 
ingly thin,  so  that  the  organ,  when  removed,  collapsed  just  as  it 
did  in  cases  of  death  from  typhoid  fever.  The  cause  of  death 
seemed  to  be  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  with  acute  dilata- 
tion. 
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The  Treatment  of  Interstitial  Fibroid  Tumors  by  Capsulotomy,  or 
Positive  Lymplio-galvanic  Drainage,  a  Seep  Local  Method  (Baradue, 
Jour,  du  in6<l.,  Sept,  8,  29,  Oct.  «,  1S89).— Tlio  use  of  the  continuous 
galvanic  curreut  for  uterine  iitTeetions  niiiy  be  considered  under  two 
heads:  (l)The  superlieittl  method,  which  includes  utero-ovarian galvani- 


eased  mucous  membrane ;  (2)  the  deep  method,  which  includes  Apostoli'a 
plan  of  galvano-puncture  for  exudates  aud  fibromata  posterior  to  the 
uterus,  and  intra-uterine  galvanotomy  of  interstitial  fibromata  of  aver- 
age size.  All  confusion  will  cease  if  it  is  accepted  that  intra-uterine 
chemical  galvano-eauterization  or  electrical  curetting  is  the  true  method 
of  treating  endometritis,  while  for  the  treatment  of  fibroid  tumors  one 
may  choo.'^e  the  simple,  prolonged  method  of  galvanization  of  Aime 
Martin,  the  expulsatory  oscillations  of  Danion,  Cheron,  and  Tranquez, 
or,  the  regressive,  intense  negative  galvano-eauterization  of  Apostoli. 

The  author  believes  that  the  results  produced  by  interpolar  currents 
ahd  galvano-eauterization  are  manifested  less  upon  fibromata  as  a 
whole  than  upon  the  perifibromatous  zone,  though  as  a  result  the 
fibroma  itself  may  become  hard,  dry,  and  atrophied.  For  interstitial 
fibromata  of  moderate  size  the  author  prefers  a  concentrated  positive 
galvanic  current  of  moderate  intensity  and  prolonged  duration,  directed 
upon  the  peri-fibromatous  capsule — in  other  words,  positive  lympho- 
galvanic  drainage  with  drying  of  the  peri-fibromatous  zone  and  subse- 
quent induration  of  the  fibroma.  For  this  purpose  a  round  galvanic 
capsulotome  is  used  which  shall  puncture  the  capsule  by  galvano-caustic 
action.  Such  a  method  of  treatment  involves  the  division  of  the  uterine 
apparatus  into  two  systems:  First,  the  superior  or  ovaro-tubo-uterlne 
system,  which  is  supplied  by  the  renal  plexus  of  nerves  and  the  ovarian 
artery.  It  has  relations  with  the  solar  plexus  and  the  lumbo-intestinal 
plexus,  whence  the  influence  of  the  ovaries  and  the  fundus  uteri  upon 
the  diaphragmatic  region,  the  stomach,  and  intestines.  Its  ganglionic 
center  is  the  lesser  splanchnic  ;  its  medullary  center  is  constituted  by 
the  origins  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar 
nerves.  It  includes  the  ovarian  and  tubal  arteries,  the  angular  artery 
of  the  uterus,  and  the  artery  of  the  fundus  uteri.  It  is  related,  there- 
fore, with  the  principal  organs  of  menstruation  and  reproduction. 

The  second  division  is  the  inferior  system,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
hypogastric  plexus,  is  related  to  the  first  sacral  nerves,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  body  and  neck  of  the  uterus. 

This  anatomical  division  leads  to  the  consideration  of  two  great 
classes  of  diseases:  1.  Ovaro-tubo-uterine  diseases,  singly  or  collect- 
ively. 2.  Vagino-cervical  diseases,  singly  or  collectively.  Since  each 
of  these  two  classes  of  diseases  calls  for  local  treatment,  the  galvanic 
current  must  be  directed  to  the  tissue  supplied  by  the  arteries  of  the 
fundus,  the  body,  or  the  neck,  according  as  the  tumor  is  nourished  by 
one  or  the  other  vessel.  Hence  the  result  is  practically  the  same 
whether  an  artery  supplying  the  given  tumor  is  ligated,  or  a  thrombus 
is  produced  by  the  galvanic  current — that  is  to  say,  there  is  atrophy  of 
the  mass,  disappearance  of  pain,  cessation  of  haemorrhage,  and  a  rapid 
or  progressive  premature  menopause.  In  order  to  understand  the 
action  of  a  fibroma  one  must  also  consider  that  the  energy  of  the  uterus 
is  derived  from  two  elements — cylindrical  epithelium  and  muscular 
fiber.  The  uterus  is  an  organ  which  is  always  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion, parturition,  or  repair,  and  its  activity  depends  upou  the  epithelium 
of  its  mucous  membrane  and  the  cellular  fiber  of  its  muscle.  Among 
many  women  there  is  a  predisposition  to  the  development  of  fibromata, 
especially  among  those  who  have  not  had  more  than  three  children,  as 
if  the  uterine  force  were  not  exhausted  by  the  natural  process  of  gesta- 
tion and  had  taken  a  perverse  direction  as  a  sort  of  complementary 
action.  As  a  collateral  and  confirmatory  fact,  fibromata  are  rarely 
found  in  women  who  have  borne  several  children.  Such  a  theory  would 
furnish  an  indication  for  the  galvanic  current  to  restore  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  uterine  muscle  by  an  alterative  electrolytic  action.  The 
fibromatous  process  either  involves  all  the  uterine  elements,  resulting 
in  a  diffuse  fibroma  of  the  organ,  or  it  expends  itself  upon  the  elements 
in  a  segment  of  the  organ.  An  interstitial  fibroma  is  a  localized  tumor 
which  involves  a  modification  of  the  elements  contiguous  to  it.  Apart 
from  the  fibromatous  zone,  the  remainder  of  the  organ  may  be  in  a 
neai'ly  noinial  condition.  Ha^morrhagic  endometritis  is  prone  to  occur 
if  the  tumor  encroaches  upon  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  The  point  of 
departure  or  origin  of  a  localized  tibromyoma  is  not  yet  well  underetood. 
The  tumor  itself  becomes  a  foreign  body  in  the  uterine  nuisclc.  and  the 
latter  undergoes  modifications  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  mass  by 
a  kind  of  intra-uteiine  or  peritoneal  accourhoment. 

The  perifiluonuitous  zone  inclucies  the  lymphatic  capsule  which  en- 


zation  and  the  employment  of  the  clieruical  galvano-cautcry  to  the  dis-  I  vclops  the  fibroma  and  nourishes  it  with  its  fluids.      It  is  formed  by  a 
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wall  which  is  covered  with  pavement  cells  and  secretes  a  thick  muci- 
laginous fluid  of  nitrogenous  character  analogous  to  dextrine.  The  de- 
livery of  the  fibroma  is  favored  by  the  lamellar  arrangement  which  the 
muscular  fibers  assume.  The  clinical  differences  between  interstitial 
fibromata  may  be  grouped  in  three  types,  and  these  types  may  be 
termed,  1st,  nodular  fibroma,  which  is  most  frequently  cliaracterized  by 
polymenorrhoea  without  endometritis,  and  is  quickly  relieved  by  gal- 
vanism ;  2d,  interstitial  fibroma  with  lamellar  zone,  and  frequently 
with  accompanying  endometritis,  and  persistent  haemorrhage  which  may 
be  relieved  by  the  positive  lympho-galvanic  drainage  of  capsulotomy,  the 
fibroma  becoming  indurated  as  the  capsule  dries  up  and  the  peri- 
fibromatous  zone  atrophies  ;  3d,  fibroma  without  a  zone,  which  may  be 
either  a  large  subperitoneal  tumor  or  a  small  polypoid  development 
with  a  pedicle  in  the  abdominal  or  uterine  cavity. 

The  efforts  of  Nature  in  attempting  to  expel  a  fibroma  into  the  alj- 
dominal  or  uterine  cavity  teach  that  the  aim  of  treatment  .sliould  be  as 
follows:  1.  The  thrombotic  drying  up  of  the  perifibromatous  zone  and 
the  pedicle  of  the  fibroma  in  order  to  produce  atrophic  induration  of 
the  latter.  2.  The  expulsion  of  the  polyp.  3.  The  return  to  a  normal 
condition  of  the  muscular  fiber  of  the  perifibromatous  zone.  The 
treatment  will  consist  (1st)  in  producing  the  cessation  of  the  mucous 
and  sanguineous  discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  curing 
the  cellulitis  and  disposing  of  the  adhesions  of  the  serous  membrane  by 
suitable  galvano-caustic  applications.  (2d)  When  the  severe  symptoms 
have  been  modified  the  object  of  treatment  should  be  to  dry  up  the  peri- 
fibromatous zone  by  a  series  of  positive  galvanotomies  upon  the  most 
prominent  portion  of  the  tumor.  The  intra-uterine  electrode  should 
have  a  round  extremity  and  should  be  insulated  throughout  nearly  its 
entire  extent.  A  current  of  50  to  150  milliampferes,  for  seven  to  fifteen 
minute,  twice  a  week,  will  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  opening  of  the 
capsule,  and  this  will  be  followed  by  a  certain  degree  of  disintegration 
and  drainage  of  the  tumor. 

The  lympho-galvanic  drainage  has  the  following  factors : 

1.  Uterine  polar  effects,  including  acid  cauterization  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  capsule,  discharge  of  the  gummy  contents  of  the 
tumor,  thrombosis  of  the  vessels,  drying  and  peduuculation  of  hard  iu- 
terstitial  tumors,  and  sclerosis  of  the  surrounding  tissue. 

2.  Interpolar  effects,  consisting  in  chemical  modifications  demon- 
strable in  the  peri-tibromatous  area. 

3.  Action  upon  the  ovary,  the  functional  abnormity  of  whiili  is 
corrected. 

4.  General  effects  upon  the  entire  organism  into  which  a  new  force 
has  been  introduced. 

5.  Ulterior  effects  after  the  current  has  ceased,  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  the  new  electro-capillary  currents  which  are  set  up  within 
the  tumor. 

Oophoritis  (Petit,  Jour,  de  m6d.,  Oct.  6,  1889). — From  histological 
examinations  it  has  been  concluded  by  the  author  that  oophoritis  occurs 
under  two  principal  forms — the  suppurative  and  the  sclerotic.  Encysted 
abscesses,  follicular  cysts,  whether  serous,  caseous,  or  bloody,  ai-e  usu- 
ally related  to  oophoritis  of  one  form  or  the  other,  and  should  not  be 
confused  with  neoplasms  of  the  ovary.  Abscesses  of  the  ovary  are  at 
first  almost  always  localized  in  the  Graafian  follicles,  and  may  constitute 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  puerperal  state.  After  long  continuance 
they  may  prove  to  be  a  source  of  infection.  Follicular  cysts  are  the 
result  of  repeated  congestions  of  the  ovary  and  may  result  in  interstitial 
oophoritis.  The  conditions  mentioned  need  not  be  considered  as  indica- 
tions for  removal  of  the  ovaries,  at  least  not  until  after  some  months  of 
palliative  or  expectant  treatment.  With  regard  to  the  normal  evolution 
of  the  Graafian  follicle,  the  following  points  are  submitted  : 

1.  The  existence  of  a  subepithelial  endothelium  is  very  question- 
able. The  so-called  lymphoid  layer,  when  it  exists  at  all,  is  in  reality 
only  a  fibrillary  layer  which  is  poor  in  cells  and  is  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  external  cellulo-vascular  layer. 

2.  In  the  developing  ovisac  the  intrafollicular  cells,  which  have  here- 
tofore been  regarded  as  a  single  layer  of  cells  flattened  against  the  pro- 
liferating wall,  become  cuboidal  in  shape  and  divided  into  two  layers, 
which  are  sustained  by  two  sets  or  systems  of  papilloc.  One  of  these 
layers  adheres  to  the  ovule  while  the  other  remains  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  follicle.    These  papillae  remain  after  the  ovisac  has  ruptured. 


Should  they  become  fused  and  the  epithelium  undergo  hyaline  degenera- 
tion, the  corpus  luteum  would  atrophy,  but  should  they  continue  to  live 
and  grow,  the  corpus  luteum  would  hypertrophy. 

A  knowledge  of  these  details  of  the  normal  histology  is  of  great  as- 
sistance in  studying  the  histology  of  follicular  cysts  of  the  ovary, 
whether  sanguineous  or  serous. 

Serous  cysts  result  from  a  dropsy  of  the  follicle  or  of  the  ovule. 
They  may  contain  only  a  single  layer  of  cubical  cells  on  the  internal 
face,  or  there  may  be  two  zones,  the  inner  one  resting  upon  a  hyaline 
membrane  which  corresponds  to  the  vitelline  membrane.  The  san- 
guineous cysts  are  of  the  following  varieties : 

1.  Those  which  proceed  from  an  exaggerated  physiological  haemoi-- 
rhage  after  the  exit  of  the  ovule. 

2.  Those  which  are  due  to  haimorrhage  within  the  corpus  luteum. 

3.  Those  which  result  from  primary  intravesicular  hsemorrbage  and 
are  not  preceded  by  rupture  of  the  ovisac. 

4.  Those  which  result  from  dropsy  of  the  follicle  and  hemorrhage. 

5.  Those  which  occur  in  cases  in  which  the  ovule  is  retained  within 
the  ovary. 

Follicular  serous  cysts  become  pathological  only  when  their  numbei- 
or  their  volume  is  large.  Follicular  dropsy  may  depend  upon  concen- 
tric sclerosis  of  the  ovary,  or  upon  exaggeration,  prolongation,  or  ir- 
regular occurrence  of  the  ovarian  congestion.  Sanguineous  cysts  may 
be  due  to  different  causes,  whether  these  causes  are  termed  interruption 
of  the  circulation,  vascular  lesions,  or  a  condition  of  sanguineous  dys- 
crasia.  There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  cysts  of  follicular 
origin  are  usually  benign  in  character  and  of  limited  development.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  their  development  may,  in  some  cases,  become 
excessive  and  that  they  may  be  transformed  into  proliferating  cysts. 

Curetting  of  the  Uterus  (Sabail,  Jour,  de  m6d.,  Oct.  6,  1889).— The 
following  is  an  aljstract  of  the  author's  paper :  Cui-etting  and  ^cuvil- 
lonage  combined  constitute  an  inoffensive  operative  procedure  if  strict 
antiseptic  precautions  are  observed  before,  during,  and  after  the  opera- 
tion. The  author's  experience  of  seventy  cases  has  been  imattended 
with  accidents  due  to  the  surgical  measures.  The  operation  may  be 
performed  by  any  general  practitioner  of  moderate  skill.  Recent  cir- 
cumuterine  inflammation  contra-indicates  its  performance.  In  sixty  of 
the  cases  the  morbid  condition  was  a  result  of  labor  or  abortion,  in  four 
there  was  gonorrhoea,  and  in  six  interstitial  fibroma  or  cancer.  Of  the 
gonorrhoeal  cases,  two  were  complicated  by  oophoro-salpingitis.  As  a 
means  of  diagnosis,  curetting  has  been  shown  to  be  of  great  value.  In 
fifty-five  cases  the  operation  resulted  in  a  cure,  and  was  followed  by 
pregnancy  in  six  in  which  sterility  had  previously  existed.  Perimetritis 
followed  two  of  the  operations.  In  two  of  the  cancer  cases  the  patients 
have  remained  in  fair  health  for  two  or  three  years,  ihe  curetting  being 
performed  at  suitable  intervals.  In  the  case  of  interstitial  fibroma 
haemorrhage  recurred  within  a  short  time  after  the  curetting. 

The  Treatment  of  Uterine  Catarrh  with  Applications  of  Chloride  of 
Zinc  (Vergely,  El  Prog,  (iin..  May  10,  1889). — Many  cases  of  mild  uterine 
catarrh  exist  either  of  the  cervix  alone  or  of  the  cervix  and  body,  which 
are  quite  rebellious  to  ordinary  methods  of  treatment.  Such  cases  have 
been  satisfactorily  treated  by  the  author  with  chloride-of-zinc  solution. 
The  treatment  is  commenced  eight  days  after  the  termination  of  men- 
struation, and  in  the  absence  of  any  pain  in  tissues  contiguous  to  the 
uterus  or  ovaries.  The  vagina  and  cervix  uteri  are  first  irrigated  with 
a  hot  15-per-cent.  solution  of  boric  acid  combined  with  l-to-2oi)  solu- 
tion of  sublimate.  The  uterine  cavity  is  then  carefully  cleansed  of  all 
mucus  and  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  applied  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  operation  is  repeated 
two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  eight  days,  and  a  more  concentrated 
solution  of  the  zinc  may  be  used  if  indicated.  The  application  is  rarely 
liainful  excepting  in  cases  in  which  there  is  much  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation. In  the  latter  case  the  zinc  may  excite  bleeding  which  may 
continue  moderately  for  several  hours.  Should  there  be  fungosities  or 
should  the  ulceration  not  yield  promptly  to  the  zinc  treatment,  one  may 
employ  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  (1  to  3).  The  latter  gives  very  little 
pain  and  produces  a  yellow  slough  which  falls  off  in  about  six  days.  It 
may  be  well  to  alternate  the  chromic  acid  with  the  zinc.  Great  care 
must  be  used  that  these  solutions  are  applied  only  to  the  diseased  tis- 
sues, and  after  their  use  the  tissues  should  be  again  irrigated  with  the 
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boric-acid  sublimate  solution,  tliis  tieing  followed  by  the  introduction  of 
a  vaijinal  tampon  of  cotton  which  should  be  retained  twenty-four  hours. 

Massage  in  Gynaecology  (Gaudin,  El  Prog.  Gin.,  April  25,  1889). — 
Massage  was  introduced  as  an  agent  of  scientific  value  in  1863.  In 
1868  Brauel  first  suggested  it  as  a  means  of  treating  uterine  affec- 
tions. It  may  be  used  in  the  so-called  external  form,  by  frictions,  and 
by  relaxations  of  the  abdominal  wall,  through  which  the  volume  and 
outlines  of  the  uterus  may  be  perceived.  This  suggests  that  massage 
can  be  used  only  in  cases  in  which  there  is  little  al)domiual  adipose  tis- 
sue. The  patient  should  be  in  the  dorsal  position,  with  thighs  flexed 
and  knees  separated.  The  rectum  and  bladder  must  be  empty  and 
respiration  must  be  regular.  Hegar  and  Kaltenbacli  have  advised  that 
the  bladder  and  rectum  be  filled  with  warm  water,  the  vagina  tam- 
poned, and  that  these  cavities  be  quickly  evacuated  when  one  is  about 
to  make  a  bi-manual  exploration.  Such  a  plan  is  of  advantage  in  many 
cases,  especially  if  one  is  making  an  exploration  for  purposes  of  diag- 
nosis, but  it  would  hardly  be  suitable  for  daily  use  in  cases  in  which 
massage  is  to  be  employed.  It  is  important  that  the  fingers  which  are 
to  operate  in  massage  be  applied  with  the  palmar  surface  tangential  to 
the  diseased  organ — that  is,  they  are  not  to  be  forced  perpendicularly 
upon  the  organ.  The  abdominal  and  vaginal  walls  may  at  first  show  a 
certain  degree  of  rigidity,  but  there  is  always  a  space  in  which  the  fin- 
gers can  be  placed  in  every  case  which  is  suitable  for  this  treatment — 
namely,  the  fundus  of  the  anterior  subpubic  space,  immediately  behind 
the  symphysis  pubis.  The  external  hand,  therefore,  will  have  its  grasp 
above  the  inons  Veneris,  the  fingers  radiating  toward  the  umbilicus, 
while  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  other  hand  will  be  passed  into 
the  vagina.  If  one  finger  alone  is  introduced  into  the  vagina,  it  may 
cause  either  pain  or  undue  excitement.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  fin- 
gers introduced  into  the  vagina  s+iould  rest  against  the  posterior  com- 
missure of  the  vulva.  The  movements  of  friction,  pressure,  and  nialaxa- 
tion  should  always  be  slow  and  regular.  The  force  exercised  by  the 
two  hands  should  be  in  exactly  opposite  directions — that  is,  while  the 
external  hand  should  work  downward,  the  fingers  within  the  vagina 
should  work  upward.  Anteversions  of  the  uterus  show  better  results 
from  massage  than  any  other  form  of  displacement.  In  chronic  me- 
tritis, and  all  other  affections  which  result  in  hypertrophy  of  the  uterus, 
the  fingers  within  the  vagina  should  support  the  uterus  while  friction 
is  exerted  by  the  external  hand  upon  the  posterioi'  portion  of  the  organ, 
a  concentric  compression  being  practiced.  If  there  is  infiltration  in  the 
oircumuterine  cellular  tissue,  the  external  hand  should  fix  the  organ 
while  massage  is  practiced  by  the  fingers  in  the  vagina  upon  the  cervix 
and  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  uterus.  When  the  uterus 
is  fixed  in  pathological  anteflexion  or  anteversion,  a  kind  of  passive 
gymnastics  should  be  practiced  upon  such  portions  of  the  organ  as  may 
be  moved  ;  if  atrophy  or  scUsrosis  are  present,  one  can  only  hope  for 
an  improvement,  but  not  a  cure  of  the  condition.  If  flexion  is  the  re- 
sult of  adhesive  bands  caused  by  pelvic  peritonitis,  the  prognosis  will  be 
favorable ;  massage  will  produce  a  decided  improvement  in  the  circula- 
tion.    Massage  is  contra-indicated  in  conditions  of  acute  inflammation. 

Rigorous  antisepsis  should  be  observed  in  all  cases  in  which  this 
treatment  is  to  be  employed.  The  diagnosis  should  be  exact,  and  the 
seat  oC  the  lesion  carefully  determined  in  every  case.  The  mobility  or 
immobility  of  the  uterus,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  adhesions, 
should  all  be  carefully  ascertained,  and  in  some  cases  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  an  antesthetic  before  a  diagnosis  can  be  made.  Massage 
per  rcclum  is  advocated  by  some,  but  is  believed  to  be  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  slight  tolerance  of  such  interference  by  that  organ,  Tlie 
uterine  affections  in  which  this  treatment  is  indicated  are  the  following: 

1.  All  chronic  and  atonic  conditions  of  the  \iterus. 

i.  Uterine  inertia  and  its  consequences — amcuorrhoea,  dysincnor- 
rhiea,  chlorosis,  aud  anaemia. 

.■).   Neuralgia  of  the  pelvis,  coccygodynia,  oophoralgia,  etc. 

4.  A  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  or  upon  the  genitals. 

B.  It  is  also  recommended  by  some  gyna;cologista  for  those  nervous 

or  mental  disorders  which  appear  to  be  reflected  from  uterine  disease 

svich  as  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  hypochondria,  etc. ;  but  for  such  condi- 
tions the  author  believes  this  ti'catmcnt  uncertain  and  dangerous. 

Indications  for  the  Total  Extirpation  of  the  Uterus  by  the  Vagina 
(Thiemkattbes,  Transactions  of  the  Sixty-first  tlongress  of  (icrman  Phv- 


sicians  and  Naturalists). — The  author  first  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  operation  had  been  devised  and  perfected  by  Germans,  including 
llenning,  Czerny,  Bardenheuer,  Olshausen,  Schroeder,  Martin,  Leopold, 
Fritsch,  and  others.  It  had  been  modified  by  surgeons  of  other  na- 
tions, including  P^an  and  Richelot,  whose  method  of  substituting  com- 
pression forceps  upon  the  broad  ligaments  in  place  of  ligatures  was  a 
valuable  modification,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  general  use  of  the 
forceps  instead  of  the  ligature  would  cause  the  operation  to  be  regarded 
not  only  as  safer,  simpler,  and  easier  than  other  methods,  but  also  as 
more  useful  as  to  its  results.  Most  authors  agreed  that  the  operation 
was  contra-indicated  in  cases  in  which  the  parametrium  and  annexa 
were  infiltrated. 

Olshausen  had  observed  that  there  were  many  more  operable  cases 
of  uterine  cancer  in  Berlin  than  in  Halle — that  is,  that  in  a  metropolis 
women  with  such  troubles  were  more  likely  to  seek  relief  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease  than  in  a  small  town  or  city.  But,  even  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  one  should  not  withhold  the  relief 
which  may  come  from  palliative  means  of  treatment.  After  total  extir- 
pation, cicatrization  follows  in  three  to  five  weeks,  and  it  may  be  so  firm 
that,  when  there  is  recun'ence  of  the  disease,  ulceration  in  the  cicatrix 
does  not  occur,  death  resulting  from  secondary  formations  in  the  viscera 
or  from  general  cachexia.  The  decomposition  of  tissues  with  its  offen- 
siveness,  the  pains,  and  the  prostration  of  an  ulcerating  disease  are  thus 
avoided.  A  case  was  narrated  in  which  the  left  parametrium  was 
found  rigidly  infiltrated  two  years  after  extirpation  had  been  performed, 
the  patient  being  in  a  good  condition  of  health  for  months  after  this 
infiltration  was  observed.  Such  cases  may  give  rise  to  doubt  as  to 
whether  such  rigidity  is  due  to  cancerous  infiltration,  for  it  may  be  only 
the  result  of  parametritic  exudation. 

Some  Special  Points  in  the  Technique  of  Plastic  Operations  npon 
the  Vagina  and  Vulva  (Doleris,  .lour,  de  med.,  May  19,  1889).— A 
perineal  operation  is  described  and  very  clearly  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings, apparently  as  an  original  operation,  but  it  seems  to  correspond  to 
what  is  commonly  known  as  Tait's  operation,  though  Tait  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  tlie  author  of  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  history  it  was  performed 
years  ago  by  Peaslee,  by  A.  C.  Post,  and  probably  by  others.  But  it  is 
a  very  good  and  very  simple  operation. 

Alexander's  operation  is  advocated  as  one  of  the  important  means 
in  the  cure  of  retroposed  uteri,  and  the  author's  experience  in  fifty  eases 
gives  him  the  right  to  speak  with  authority.  As  a  modification  he  pro- 
poses to  fasten  the  two  ligaments,  after  they  have  been  drawn  out,  to- 
gether, one  of  them  being  drawn  subcutaneously  across  the  mens  Veneris 
and  secured  to  the  other.  [Tliis  modification  was  suggested  two  years 
or  more  since  by  Dr.  Robert  Abbe  in  an  article  read  before  the  Clinical 
Society  of  this  city,  and  published  with  drawings  in  the  New  York 
Medical  Journal.  The  modification  is  not  always  practicable,  and,  as 
the  ligaments  and  their  sheaths  are  not  very  vascular,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  union  will  take  place,  as  we  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence.] 

A  mixed  method  of  .suturing  the  uterus  to  the  abdominal  wall  is  also 
referred  to  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  sutures  uniting  the  anterior 
uterine  wall  to  the  abdominal  wall,  the  round  ligaments  and  Falloppian 
tubes  are  brought  forward  aud  secured  in  the  abdominal  wound.  Silk 
sutures  are  used  and  are  to  be  removed  in  ten  days.  The  operative  re- 
sults have  been  satisfactory,  but  the  therapeutic  results  are  susceptible 
to  the  following  criticisms  : 

1.  In  principle,  hysteropexy  suspends  tlie  womb  to  the  abdominal 
wall  by  a  pathological  adhesion. 

2.  It  does  not  effect  a  change  in  the  lesions  (aside  from  the  retropo- 
sition). 

3.  It  produces  an  exaggerated  cystocele  which  forbids  the  use  of  a 
pessary. 

4.  If  the  use  of  vaginal  tampons  to  sustain  the  uterus  is  discontin- 
ued, painful  traction  upon  the  organ  will  result,  and  the  symptoms  will 
be  worse  than  those  of  the  antecedent  disease. 

5.  Sterility  appears  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  opera- 
tion. 

t).  It  is  entirely  possible  that  if  pregnancy  should  occur,  tractipn 
upon  the  adhesions  would  end  in  the  loss  of  any  good  results  which 
might  have  been  obtained. 


March  22,  1890.] 
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Functore  of  the  Vtems  through  the  Abdominal  Wall  for  Dropsy  of 
the  Amnion  (Lepage,  Ann.  de  gynecologie,  October,  1888). — In  certain 
cases  of  pregnane)'  in  which  there  is  considerable  dropsy  of  the  amnion, 
the  distension  of  tlie  abdomen  may  be  such  as  to  lender  it  impossible 
to  make  a  diagnosis  of  the  condition  by  palpation,  auscultation,  or  digi- 
tal examination.  In  some  cases  an  intra-uterine  touch  enables  one  to 
recognize  the  presence  of  a  foetus  within  the  uterus,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  result  of  the  examination  may  be  negative  on  account  of  the 
great  distension  of  the  abdomen.  In  a  case  reported  by  the  author 
there  was  twin  pregnancy  with  dropsy  of  the  amnion  of  only  one  ovum, 
and  that  the  one  which  was  not  contiguous  to  the  os  uteri.  In  such 
a  case  one  should  not  hesitate  to  aspirate  the  uterus  by  the  abdomen, 
taking  all  necessary  antiseptic  precautions.  Such  a  puncture  will  make 
the  diagnosis  clear  and  may  relieve  the  patient  from  pain,  dyspnoea, 
etc.  Such  a  puncture  may  expose  the  woman  to  abortion  or  premature 
labor,  but  it  must  be  considered  the  least  of  several  evils.  If  nothing 
is  done  the  issue  may  be  fatal  for  the  mother,  or  premature  labor  may 
occur,  or  the  fo'tus  may  lose  its  life  or  suffer  injury  from  the  pressure. 

Uyomata  and  Fibro-myomata  of  the  Uterus  and  Analogous  Tumors 
of  the  Ovary  (Doran,  Trans.  London  Obst.  Soc,  1888),— Myomata  of 
rhe  uterus  are  very  common,  and  fibromata  of  the  ovary  are  very  rare. 
Study  and  comparison  of  these  tumors  show  destruction  of  the  true 
muscular  tissue  cells  and  the  presence  of  certain  others  which  are  found 
in  fibrous  tissue  and  in  sarcomata.  Some  pathologists  hold  it  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  true  distinction  as  to  these  tumors.  The  histology  of  the 
uterine  wall  is  not  a  very  complicated  subject,  for  it  is  composed  main- 
ly of  simple  muscular  cells  combined  with  more  or  less  connective  tissue. 
The  same  composition  appertains  to  the  tube  and  the  round  and  ovarian 
ligaments,  which  are  the  true  appendices  of  the  uterus.  A  benign  tumor 
composed  of  muscular  tissue  cells  may  develop  with  the  greatest  facil- 
ity in  the  walls  of  the  uterus  or  in  any  one  of  the  uterine  appendages, 
and  of  such  structure  is  the  uterine  myoma.  When  it  is  developed  at 
the  expense  of  the  white  connective  tissue  the  result  will  be  the  uter- 
ine fibro-myoma.  The  muscular  tissue  cells  of  a  myoma  may  be  larger 
thao  those  of  the  uterus  from  which  the  tumoi'  is  developed.  The  com- 
parison of  the  muscular  tissue  cells  with  the  smaller  ones  of  like  ap- 
pearance which  are  found  in  the  white  fibrous  tissue  of  a  fibro-myoma 
is  important,  especially  with  reference  to  the  supposed  cases  of  myoma 
of  the  ovaiy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  histology  of  the  stroma  of  the 
ovary  of  woman  is  not  well  known.  Existing  notions  in  regard  to  it 
are  based  largely  upon  the  study  of  the  ovary  in  animals.  The  oliser- 
vations  of  Harz  show  that  such  comparative  study  may  lead  to  serious 
errors.  Fibrous  tissue  is  abundant  in  the  liilum  of  the  ovary  of  woman, 
and  this  explains  the  possibility  of  fibroma  of  that  organ.  Muscular 
tissue  is  found  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  ovary,  in  the  tunics  of  the 
vessels,  and  in  certain  processes  in  the  ovarian  ligament.  The  con- 
nective tissue  associated  with  the  follicles  of  the  ovary  is  of  varying 
character.  Fibroma  of  the  ovary,  though  rare,  is  perfectly  well  under- 
stood. Sarcoma  of  the  ovary  may  be  explained  by  the  abundance  of 
young  connective  tissue  in  the  ovary.  The  existence  of  ovarian  fibro- 
myoma  has  been  denied.  As  there  is  muscular  tissue  in  the  ovarv,  the 
development  of  myomata  is  not  inijiossible. 

Total  Extirpation  of  the  Uterus  for  Non-Cancerous  Conditions 
(Frank,  Trans,  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  of  German  Physicians  and 
Xaturalists). — This  subject  was  considered  by  the  author  a  very  impor- 
tant one  for  discussion,  the  operation  being  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
in  gyniecology  for  those  uterine  diseases  which  have  refused  to  yield  to 
all  other  means  of  treatment.  It  is  one  which  is  without  especial  danger 
if  the  uterus  is  enucleated  from  the  'peritomeum.  It  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  author  twenty-five  times  without  a  death.  In  all  cases 
it  has  resulted  in  benefit,  inflammatory  processes,  ovarian  neuralgia, 
and  other  pelvic  troubles  disappearing.  In  two  cases  removal  of  the 
ovaries  had  failed  to  relieve  hysterical  troubles,  one  of  the  cases  show- 
ing violent  hystero-epileptic  attacks.  Both  cases  were  completely  cured 
after  the  removal  of  the  uterus.  These  cases  convinced  the  author  that 
if  the  ovaries  are  to  be  removed  the  uterus  should  be  removed  at  the 
same  time. 

Periuaeoplasty  by  the  Flap  or  Tait  Method  (Rodzevich,  Trans.  St. 
Petersburg  Obstetrico-Gyna?cological  Soc,  1889). — The  author  reports 
thirty-six  cases  in  which   this  operation  was  performed  in  Slavjansky's 


clinic.  In  two  of  the  cases  there  was  complete  rupture  of  the  perinaeum, 
and  in  most  of  the  others  there  was  more  or  less  prolapse  of  the  vagi- 
nal walls  or  of  the  uterus ;  in  one  there  was  a  recto-vaginal  fistula, 
The  method  of  operating  consisted  in  obtaining  a  raw  surface  by  split- 
ting the  recto-vaginal  septum  and  forming  a  flap,  which  was  limited  to 
the  vagina  in  cases  of  partial  perineal  rupture,  while  in  complete  rupt- 
ures a  lower  flap  was  obtained  by  incisions  extending  downward  to 
either  side  of  the  anus,  the  flap  being  used  to  supply  the  defect  in  the 
rectum.  In  all  other  operations  a  want  of  success  leaves  the  patient  in 
a  worse  state  than  she  was  before,  which  is  not  the  case  with  this  opera- 
tion, and  it  surpasses  all  others  by  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  its 
technique,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  may  be  performed,  and  the  slight 
after-treatment  which  is  re(|uired.  The  admirable  results  which  have 
been  obtained  constitute  the  chief  recommendation  of  the  operation. 
Slavjansky's  method  of  performing  this  operation  is,  in  detail,  as  fol- 
lows :  The  patient  is  placed  upon  the  back  and  the  field  of  the  opera- 
tion is  carefully  cleansed.  A  subcutaneous  injection  of  five  to  ten 
centigrammes  of  a  solution  of  cocaine  is  made  along  the  course  of  the 
proposed  incision,  the  vagina  is  distended  with  retractors,  and  a  curved 
incision  is  made  in  the  recto-vaginal  septum,  its  extremities  reaching 
the  points  from  which  the  rupture  originally  began.  The  upper  flap, 
composed  of  vaginal  mucous  membrane,  is  stripped  from  the  submucous 
attachment,  a  finger  in  the  rectum  serving  as  a  guide,  and  this  leaves  a 
raw  surface  rhomboidal  in  shape  for  suturing.  The  sutures  are  then 
passed  from  side  to  side,  which,  when  secured,  will  form  a  line  of  union 
occupying  the  former  site  of  the  rhaphe  of  the  perinajum.  Either  a 
continuous  or  an  interrupted  suture  may  be  used,  silk  being  preferable 
for  the  former  and  catgut  for  the  latter.  In  most  of  the  cases  union 
bv  first  intention  resulted,  and  in  none  of  them  did  union  fail  to  take 
place. 

The  Treatment  of  Salpingitis  and  Certain  Lesions  of  the  Anneza  of 
the  Uterus  (Lucas  Champonniere,  Trans.  Paris  Surgical  Society,  December, 
1888). — With  regard  to  pathogenesis  the  author  did  not  think  the  term 
salpingitis  well  chosen,  since  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  this  dis- 
ease is  diagnosticated  inflammation  of  the  Falloppian  tubes  alone  does 
not  exist.  In  very  many  cases  both  tubes  and  ovaries  are  simultane- 
ously diseased,  in  others  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  ovaries,  and  in  yet 
others  neither  tubes  nor  ovaries  are  diseased,  the  lesions  being  in  tissues 
adjacent  to  these  organs.  Hence  confusion  has  arisen  and  the  result 
has  been  an  inexact  pathogenic  theory.  The  theory  has  been  advanced 
that  salpingitis  results  from  the  extension  of  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  uterus  to  that  of  the  tubes,  and  this  has  been 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  puerperal  fever.  This  view  was 
long  since  combated  by  the  author  as  unnecessary  for  the  explanation 
of  cireiimuterine  accidents  of  an  inflammatory  character  which  follow 
parturition  or  abortion.  In  his  writings  in  1870  and  1875  the  author 
showed  that  such  conditions  were  clearly  referable  to  disease  of  the 
lymphatics,  and  that  these  vessels  alone  formed  the  channel  for  the 
propagation  of  inflammation  in  lesions  of  the  uterine  annexa.  Without 
bringing  up  anew  the  history  of  circumuterine  infl.ammations,  and  with 
merely  a  reference  to  the  light  which  Bernutz  has  shed  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  the  notion  and  the  term  pelvic  peritonitis  in  place  of  circum- 
uterine phlegmon,  the  author  insists  upon  the  clear  definition  which 
should  be  made  of  tumors  which  are  lateral  to  the  uterus,  according  to 
the  epoch  in  which  they  are  observed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease 
tumors  of  varying  character  may  be  made  out  lateral  to  and  posterior 
to  the  uterus.  The  vaginal  touch  will  readily  reveal  tumors  in  Douglas's 
pouch  which  have  been  variously  named  circumuterine  phlegmon,  peri- 
metritis, and  pelvic  cellulitis,  these  names  signifying  inflammatory  prod- 
ucts which,  after  a  time,  disappear  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Of  a  very 
different  character  are  the  swellings  and  the  lesions  which  are  found 
associated  with  the  annexa  of  the  uterus.  To  explore  these,  abdominal 
palpation  is  necessary,  without,  of  necessity,  the  vaginal  touch.  Such 
lesions  may  arise  from  various  causes.  If  from  an  injury  to  the  cervix, 
the  first  result  would  be  disease  of  the  contiguous  lymphatics  and  propa- 
gation to  the  uterine  annexa.  This  would  be  a  true  salpingitis,  and 
with  it  would  be  associated  local  peritonitis  and  the  formation  of  intes- 
tinal adhesions  which,  in  some  cases,  would  lead  to  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion. In  none  of  the  author's  operations  has  he  been  able  to  find  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  titerus  at  the  level  of  the 
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tube,  which  leads  him  to  discredit  the  tlieory  tliat  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  the  medium  by  which  the  disease  is  extended.  The  multiplicity 
of  lesions  of  the  uterine  annexa  which  may  coexist  renders  it  far  from 
a  simple  thing  to  make  a  diagnosis.  In  Germany  it  is  deemed  best  to 
establisli  the  diagno.sis  under  chloroform  aniEsthesia,  but  the  author 
thinks  it  unnecessary  to  impose  this  discomfort,  since  all  necessary 
points  can  be  ascertained  by  abdominal  or  vaginal  touch.  Operative 
treatment  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  lesion.  Usually  the  annexa 
of  both  sides  should  be  removed. 

In  the  discussion  of  (he  foregoing  paper  Dr.  Quenu  dissented  from 
the  reader's  anatomical  pathology,  believing  that  tubal  disease  was  propa- 
gated from  disease  of  the  uterine  mucosa.  The  frequent  coexistence 
of  ovaritis  with  salpingitis  might  be  explained  by  propagation  by  the 
lymphatics.  Tlie  speaker  would  not  agree  with  the  proposition  of  Rou- 
tier  that  every  woman  who  has  a  painful  tumor  in  the  belly  should  sub- 
mit to  laparotomy.  In  his  experience  about  one  half  of  the  cases 
should  be  operated  upon ;  the  others  can  be  cured  by  appropriate  in- 
ternal and  local  medication. 

Dr.  Richelot  believed  that  salpingitis  might  be  the  result  of  lym- 
phangeitis  and  equally  that  it  might  be  the  extension  of  an  inflammation 
of  the  uterine  mucosa.  He  considered  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  dif- 
ficult, especially  with  the  view  of  fixing  an  indication  for  laparotomy. 
In  one  of  his  cases  he  could  not  make  a  precise  diagnosis,  and  per- 
formed a  successful  exploratory  incision ;  in  another,  jirofoundly  changed 
cysts  of  the  ovary  were  found.  In  one  ease  diagnosticated  as  a  fibroma 
a  pyosalpinx  opening  into  the  rectum  was  found.  In  another  case  an 
operation  was  performed  during  menstruation.  The  woman  died  on  the 
following  day,  and  at  the  autopsy  general  peritoneal  congestion  was 
apparent.  Dr.  Terrier  could  not  accept  the  author's  proposition  that 
the  lymphatics  were  the  sole  media  by  which  salpingitis  resulted. 
Complications  in  salpingitis  result  in  every  case  in  which  there  is  solu- 
tion of  continuity  between  the  ovary  and  tube,  and  pus  may  or  may  not 
be  present  in  such  a  pelvic  peritonitis.  The  functional  symptoms  in 
salpingitis  and  salpingo-ovaritis  are  variable  and  are  only  of  secondary 
importance.  The  speaker  believed  that  anajsthesia  would  frequently  be 
of  great  service  in  determining  a  diagnosis.  The  progno.sis  of  salpin- 
gitis would  vary  according  as  the  form  was  suppurative,  catarrhal,  vege- 
tative, follicular,  or  interstitial.  It  was  not  believed  that  laparotomy 
should  be  performed  in  non-suppurative  salpingitis  unless  there  were 
severe  pain  or  hysterical  phenomena.  Salpingitis  was  undoubtedly  of 
great  frequency  and  very  often  of  microbial  origin. 

Creolin  in  Gynsecology  (C'heron,  El.  Prog.  (Jin.,  May  1(1,  1889).— 
The  author  has  made  extensive  experiments  with  this  sub.stance  in  two- 
per-cent.  and  five-per-cent.  solutions.  The  weaker  solution  has  been 
used  for  vesical  injections  in  cases  of  blennorrhoeal  urethritis,  five 
grammes  being  thrown  with  a  syringe  directly  into  the  bladder.  Nei- 
ther poisoning  nor  pain  resulted ;  the  discharge  diminished  and  soon 
disappeared,  injections  being  practiced  every  other  day.  Blennorrlntal 
elytritis  was  quickly  improved  by  irrigation  of  the  vulva  and  vagina 
with  the  five-per-cent.  solution.  In  purulent  cervical  endometritis  the 
diseased  tissues  were  first  carefully  cleansed  with  absorbent  cotton, 
after  which  the  five-per-cent.  creolin  solution  was  applied,  the  suppura- 
tion ceasing  after  a  few  applications.  Creolin  gauze  was  found  an  ex, 
cellent  substitute  for  iodoform  gauze  in  cases  of  suppurative  and  hem- 
orrhagic endometritis  which  required  a  tampon.  It  was  concluded  from 
the  foregoing  that  creolin  has  a  very  positive  effect  upon  the  microbes 
of  blennorrhaca  and  of  pus,  and  that  in  ordinary  doses  it  is  neither  pain- 
ful nor  toxic. 

Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Congress  of  the  German 
Gynsecological  Society,  held  at  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  June  12, 13,  and 
14,  1889. — Dr.  Leopold  presented  specimens  from  a  case  of  placenta 
prSBvia.  The  woman  came  to  his  clinic  in  an  exsanguinated  condition, 
with  a  pulse  of  140.  There  was  fissure  of  the  cervix  and  placenta 
prajvia  centralis.  Version  was  attempted,  and  he  was  able  to  bring 
down  a  foot  into  the  cervix,  but  the  woman  died  in  a  few  hours.  The 
cervix  retained  its  complete  length,  all  the  muscular  fibers  being  intact. 
The  uterus  had  become  extended  to  an  enormous  degree. 

Dr.  Olshausen  remarked  that  in  cases  of  placenta  pra'via,  according 
to  the  site  of  the  placenta,  the  uterus  became  extended  or  contracted 
according  as  the  ovum  was  seated  in  a  higher  or  lower  segment  of  the 


organ.  In  a  case  which  he  had  seen  in  Berlin  the  fundus  uteri  was  so 
much  contracted  that  the  force  of  the  uterine  pains  had  been  abol- 
ished. 

Dr.  Frommel  spoke  of  Zuckerkandl's  method  of  extirpation  of  the 
uterus  as  a  substitute  for  vaginal  extirpation,  which  was  sometimes  not 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Zuckerkandl's  method  consists  in  making  a 
curved  incision  between  the  tuberosities  of  the  isehia  which  passes 
midway  between  the  anus  and  the  coccyx.  The  rectum  is  separated 
from  its  attachments  with  the  finger,  and  ample  space  is  then  obtained, 
which  gives  access  to  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Through  this  space  the 
necessary  ligation  of  arteries  can  be  readily  accomplished,  and  there  is 
ample  room  for  the  extirpation  of  the  uterus  and  all  carcinomatous  tis- 
sues. The  bladder  may  be  readily  separated  from  the  fundus  uteri. 
The  speaker  believed  that  the  operation  was  practicable,  and  that  it 
would  be  useful  in  certain  difficult  cases.  It  would  also  be  useful  to 
follow  this  course  in  treating  certain  retro-uterine  abscesses. 

Dr.  Sanger  spoke  concerning  the  extirpation  of  pelvic  tumors  by 
perinajotomy.  This  term  signified  the  opening  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa 
through  the  peritonaeum  for  the  extirpation  of  cysts,  hsematomata, 
exudates,  and  other  tiunors  in  the  connective  tissue  and  in  Douglas's 
pouch.  Such  an  operation  had  recently  been  performed  by  him  upon 
a  woman,  forty-two  years  of  age,  who  suffered  with  a  recto-vaginal  and 
retro-rectal  dermoid  cyst.  The  assistance  of  a  gymccologist  had  been 
required  by  her  in  her  six  last  labors  on  account  of  the  development  of 
the  tumor.  The  speaker  made  an  incision  eight  centimetres  long,  start- 
ing from  the  middle  portion  of  the  space  which  separates  the  right 
labium  majus  from  the  anus  and  extending  outward  by  the  side  of  the 
anus.  Uaving  penetrated  the  tissues,  a  cyst  as  large  as  a  child's  head 
was  found,  which  was  independent  of  the  ovary.  A  perfect  cure  re- 
sulted.    Only  ten  similar  cases  have  been  reported. 

Dr.  Battlehner  had  made  a  lateral  incision  in  the  perineum  to  extir- 
pate a  neoplasm  of  the  pelvis. 

Dr.  Wiedow  spoke  concerning  pelvic  abscesses.  The  ordinary  points 
of  departure  of  pelvic  abscesses  are  exudates  in  the  pouch  of  Douglas, 
the  fundui  of  the  vesico-uterine  pouch,  the  connective  tissue,  the  peri- 
tonaeum, the  iliac  fossa,  the  uterine  annexa,  and  the  sacro-iliac  articu- 
lation.  In  extraperitoneal  abscesses  there  is  always  fluctuation,  which 
is  wanting  in  intraperitoneal  abscesses.  With  these  abscesses  there  is 
remittent  fever,  as  in  pyasmia ;  there  is  anaemia  with  alternate  consti- 
pation and  diarrhcea.  Should  the  ab-icess  open  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  death  would  speedily  result.  If  an  opening  takes  place  exter- 
nally, a  fistula  will  usually  result.  An  early  diagnosis  and  operation 
furnish  the  best  prospects  for  cure.  Three  classes  of  abscess  may 
be  distinguished — the  subcutaneous  or  submucous,  the  deep,  and  the 
fistulous.  In  the  first  class  incision  and  drainage  are  alone  required. 
The  deep  abscesses  may  be  incised,  if  possible,  through  the  vagina.  If 
they  are  inaccessible  by  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  or  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  rectum,  Hegar's  method  of  plastic  resection  of  the  sacrum  may  be 
practiced.  This  gives  ready  access  to  the  abscess,  which  may  be 
evacuated  and  the  sac  irrigated.  In  abscesses  extending  as  high  as  the 
Falloppian  tube,  the  peritonu'um  should  be  pushed  away  before  they  are 
opened. 

Dr.  EHscher  bad  ol)scrved  tluil  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys 
usually  resulted  in  those  ca-es  in  which  pelvic  abscesses  were  long  left 
untreated.  This  was  an  indication  of  the  necessity  of  early  opera- 
tions. 

Dr.  Hirschberg  had  hail  good  success  in  evacuating  pelvic  abscess 
by  the  rectum. 

Dr.  Wiedow  believed  it  dangerous  to  puncture  a  pelvic  abscess 
through  the  rectum.  It  might  result  in  making  an  opening  into  the 
peritonieum  and  the  (li,«charge  of  pus  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Dr.  Veit  spoke  concerning  the  suture  in  the  Ca'sarean  operation. 
The  speaker  had  recently  performed  this  operation  upon  a  parturient 
moim,  closing  the  uterine  incision  with  the  interrupted  suture.  At  the 
end  of  five  days  the  |)eritoneal  and  uterine  wound  had  firmly  healed. 
In  reply  to  the  statement  that  one  should  always  operate  in  the  pres- 
ence of  uterine  jiains,  he  would  say  that  he  had  recently  operated  prior 
to  labor,  and  atony  of  the  uterus  did  not  exist.  Bar,  of  Paris,  had 
operated  under  similar  conditions  with  success.  Othei-s  had  met  with 
severe  hemorrhage  and  uterine  atony  when  operating  before  labor.    His 
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belief  was  that  it  was  uot  well  to  take  the  risk  of  operating  before 
labor  comes  on. 

Dr.  Sanger  stated  that  the  uterine  wall  of  the  viona  could  not  be 
compared  with  that  of  woman.  He  believed  that  the  peritonaeum  should 
always  be  included  within  the  sutures. 

Dr.  Leopold  had  had  four  fatal  cases  in  which  the  Caesarean  oper- 
ation had  been  performed.  He  had  observed  that  the  peritonaeum  had 
always  united.  He  believed  that  the  operation  should  not  be  per- 
formed until  labor-pains  came  on,  and  they  should  be  of  a  vigorous 
character. 

Dr.  Miinchmeyer  spoke  concerniDg  remote  results  of  extirpation  of 
the  uterus.     Between   1883  and  1889  the  uterus  had  been  extirpated 
110  times  in  the  obstetrical  clinic  at  Dresden — 80  times  for  carcinoma, 
and  30  for  other  conditions.     Of  the  80  there  were  4  deaths  from  the 
results  of   the  operation,    1    being   strangulated  hernia,   2 
septicEcmia,  and   1   peritonitis.     Of  the  80,  there  were   10        f 
deaths   from   recurrence   and    4    from   intercurrent    affec- 
tions.    With  41   there  was  no  recurrence  after  one  year, 
in  17  it  had  not  recurred  after  more  than  two  years ;   of  the   17,3 
ivere  operated  upon  three  years  ago,  1  four  years  ago,  and  1  five.     Of 
the  30  non-carcinomatous  cases,  17  were  operated  upon  for  myoma, 
5  for  prolapse,  5  for  severe  nervous  disease,  and  3  for  disease  of  the 
anne.\a.     The  vaginal   extirpation  involved   less  danger  than  the  ab- 
dominal, and  there  were  some  women  who  could  not  endure  an  abdomi- 
nal incision  on  account  of  cardiac  weakness.     Of  the  1 10  operations 
only  6  resulted  fatally. 

Dr.  Freund  reported  a  case  in  which  he  had  extirpated  the  uterus 
by  his  operation  in  1878,  and  the  woman  was  still  living. 

Dr.  Leopold  did  not  recognize  superior  advantages  in  the  newer 
methods  of  extirpation  of  the  uterus  as  compared  with  the  vaginal 
method.  Even  in  virgins  and  others  with  narrow  vaginae,  one  could 
operate  with  facility  if  lateral  incisions  were  made.  The  arteries  could 
be  determined  by  feeling. 

Dr.  Hegar  had  experienced  more  trouble  from  the  utero-sacral  liga- 
ments than  feom  narrowness  of  the  vagina. 

Dr.  Diihrssen  spoke  concerning  post-partum  hsemorrhage.  The 
speaker  believed  that  the  best  means  for  diminishing  mortality  from 
this  cause  consisted  in  the  use  of  the  tampon,  whicli  was  a  haemostatic, 
and  would  promote  uterine  contractions  when  massage  and  hot- water 
injections  failed.  It  was  superior  to  compression  from  witliout  in  cases 
of  placenta  p:ievia. 

Dr.  Dohrn  had  used  a  uterine  tampon  of  iodoform  gauze  for  atony 
after  Cajsarean  section,  tiie  result  being  the  immediate  appearance  of 
uterine  contractions.  The  gauze  of  ten-per-cent.  or  twenty-per-cent. 
strength  could  be  used,  or  absorbent  cotton,  moistened  with  a  three- 
per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

Dr.  Kiistner  spoke  concerning  ventro-fixation  of  the  uterus.  He 
believed  Schultze's  method  of  treating  retroflexion  superior  to  ventro- 
fixation. He  had  employed  Schultze's  method  in  forty-six  cases,  ad- 
hesions being  present  in  nineteen  of  them. 

Dr.  Trommel  thought  ventro-fixation  should  be  used  only  after  other 
methods  had  failed. 

Dr.  Sanger  had  employed  ventro-fixation  in  twelve  cases,  the  uterus 
remaining  movable  in  all  of  them. 

Dr.  Kiistner  thought  that  ventro-fixation  must  impede  the  expansive 
movement  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy. 


ing  the  sutures.  The  method  commonly  resorted  to,  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  uterine  tenaculum,  is  easily  accomplished  on  one  side  by  bend- 
ing upward  or  to  the  left  the  wire  held  by  the  twister ;  the  hook  of  the 
tenaculum,  being  placed  above  the  wire,  acts  as  counter-pressure,  and 
one  shoulder  is  formed.  On  the  other  side  the  procedure  is  quite  awk- 
ward, for,  in  order  to  make  the  shoulder  here,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  cross  hands  or  change  the  instruments  in  the  hands  to  bring  counter- 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  wire. 

After  experimenting  to  overcome  the  diflSculty,  I  have  devised  an 
instrument — now  made  by  Messrs.  Tiemann  &  Co.,  and  represented  in 
the  cut — which  materially  facihtates  this  part  of  the  operation.  It 
consists  of  a  solid  steel  uterine  tenaculum,  the  arm  or  horizontal  por- 
tion of  which  is  bent  so  as  to  form  two  angular  depressions — the  first 
below,  the  second  above.     The  first  is  used  for  making  traction  and 
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A    NEW    UTERINE    TENACULUM    FOR  FORMING  SHOULDERS 
TO    WIRE   SUTURES. 

By  Augustin  Arango,  M.  D. 

Both  difficulty  and  inconvenience  are  often  encountered  in  gynae- 
cological operations,  especially  traclielorrhaphy,  in  bending  the  wire 
over  the  line  of  the  wound  to  form  the  shoulders  preliminary  to  twist- 


counter-pressure  in  forming  the  shoulder  on  the  left  of  the  operator, 
or  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wound,  as  the  case  may  be ;  the  second 
facilitates  the  forming  of  the  lower  shoulder,  or  that  on  the  right  of 
the  operator,  counter-pressure  being  made  hy  pushing  against  the  wire 
while  it  is  properly  bent.  In  all  other  respects  the  instrument  resem- 
bles the  ordinary  uterine  tenaculum,  and  may  be  used  as  such. 
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The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  25th 
inst.,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  clinical  cases  and  new  instruments, 
and  the  following  papers  will  be  read :  Sarcoma  of  the  Tonsil,  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Chappell ;  Practical  Anatomy  of  the  Nose,  associated  with  the 
Pharynx  and  Ear,  demonstrated  on  numerous  wet  specimens,  by  Dr.  R. 
C.  Myles  ;  The  Etiology  and  Radical  Treatment  of  Nasal  Myxomata, 
by  Dr.  W.  C.  Jarvis. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology, 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  27th  inst.,  specimens  and  instruments  will  be 
exhiljited,  and  the  following  papers  will  be  read :  Report  of  a  Case  of 
Uterus  Bicornis  Unicollis,  with  Parenchymatous  Abscesses  of  the  Portio 
Vaginalis,  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Currier;  the  Csesarean  Section  in  Moderately 
Contracted  Pelvis,  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Murray. 

The  Iowa  State  Medical  Society  will  hold  its  thirty-ninth  annual 
meeting  at  Des  Moines  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  April 
16th,  17th,  and  18th,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Emmert,  of  At- 
lantic.    The  programme  includes  the  following  titles  : 

Section  in  Practice  of  Medicine,  Dr.  J.  T.  Priestley,  Chairman. — Re- 
port, by  Dr.  J.  T.  Priestley,  of  Des  Moines  ;  Criminals,  by  Dr.  L.  J. 
Adair,  of  Anamosa ;  Diabetes  Mellitus  and  its  Treatment,  by  Dr.  H.  G. 
Ristine,  of  Fort  Dodge  ;  Diphtheria,  by  Dr.  Perry  Engle,  of  Newton ; 
Observations  on  Fever  and  the  New  Antipyretics,  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Craw- 
ford, of  Cedar  Rapids  ;  The  Importance  of  Accuracy  in  Diagnosis,  and 
Aids  to  the  Same,  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Getz,  of  Marshalltown  ;  A  Report  of 
some  Cases  of  Intubation,  Dr.  D.  W.  Smouse,  of  Des  Moines;  Addison's 
Disease,  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Currie,  of  Des  Moines  ;  Nature's  Thermo-barome- 
ter,  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  of  Des  Moines  ;  Diphtheria,  by  Dr.  G.  F. 
Jenkins,  of  Keokuk  ;  and  papers  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Poore,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
and  Dr.  Elizabeth  Hess,  of  Iowa  City. 

Section  in  Surfferi/,  Dr.  E.  F.  Clapp,  Chairman. — Report,  by  Dr.  E. 
F.  Clapp,  of  Iowa  City ;  The  Present  Mode  of  examining  Pension  Claim- 
ants ;  its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages,  with  some  Suggestions,  by 
Dr.  John  P.  Savage,  of  Sioux  City ;  The  Present  Status  of  Hernia  Op- 
erations, by  Dr.  J.  W.  Kime,  of  Fort  Dodge  ;  Contusions  of  the  Abdo- 
men, by  Dr.  E.  H.  King,  of  West  Liberty  ;  A  Case  of  Syphilis,  with 
Amputation  of  the  Le.g,  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Clark,  of  Oskaloosa ;  The  Advan- 
tage of  the  Early  Correction  of  Deformity  in  Children,  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
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Cokenower,  of  Des  Moines ;  and  Tubercular  Pathology  and  its  Influence 
upon  Operative  Surgery,  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Peck,  of  Davenport. 

Section  in  Mahria  Mfdica,  Dr.  S.  U.  Stutsman,  Chairman. — Report, 
by  Dr.  S.  H.  Stutsman,  of  Burlington ;  Alcohol  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent, 
by  Dr.  Mary  B.  Tuttle,  of  Burlington  ;  Analgesics  and  Antipyretics,  by 
Dr.  C.  E.  Barnes,  of  Burlington  ;  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Pleuritic 
Effusions,  by  Dr.  P.  M.  Jewell,  of  Ossian  ;  How  shall  we  reduce  High 
Temperature  '?  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Moorehead,  of  Keokuk  ;  and  a  paper  by 
Dr.  0.  D.  Benson,  of  Des  Moines. 

Section  in  Obxtetrics  and  Oi/ncecoloff//,  Dr.  B.  H.  Criley,  Chairman. — 
Report,  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Criley,  of  Dallas  Center ;  Transfusion  in  Post- 
partum Hajmorrhage,  by  Dr.  L.  Schooler,  of  Des  Moines ;  Can  Lacera- 
tions of  the  Perinseum  be  prevented  in  Labor  ?  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Drumeler, 
of  Panora ;  Meddlesome  Conduct  in  Ordinary  Cases  of  Confinement,  by 
Dr.  D.  S.  Grossman,  of  Minburn ;  Fibroirl.s  of  the  Uterus,  by  Dr.  D.  W. 
Crouse,  of  Waterloo ;  Electricity  in  Pelvic  Exudates  and  Pelvic  Pain, 
by  Dr.  Margaret  A.  Cleaves,  of  Des  Moines ;  A  Case  of  Eclampsia  in 
the  Third  Month  of  Pregnancy,  by  Dr.  \V.  F.  Graham,  of  Atlantic ;  and 
A  Case  of  Tubal  Pregnancy  treated  by  Electricity,  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Smouse, 
of  Des  Moines. 

Section  in  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  Dr.  H.  B.  Young,  Chairman. 
— Report,  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Young,  of  Burlington ;  Nervous  Troubles  from 
Eye  Strain,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Kinnier,  of  Dubuque ;  The  Ideal  Operation 
for  Cataract,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  PIpino,  of  Des  Moines ;  Notes  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  Trachoma,  by  Dr.  G.  0.  Morgridge,  of  Muscatine;  and  The 
Sphenoid  Sinus,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Hazen,  of  Davenport. 

Section  in  State  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  Dr.  P.  W.  Lewellen,  Chair- 
man.— Report,  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Lewellen,  of  Clarinda ;  Food  and  Drink, 
and  their  Relation  to  Disease,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Kennedy,  of  Des  Moines ; 
and  a  paper  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Reynolds,  of  Centerville. 

Section  in  Diseases  of  the  Mmd  and  Nervous  System,  Dr.  I.  P.  Bru- 
baker.  Chairman. — Report,  by  Dr.  I.  P.  Brubaker,  of  Des  Moines ;  a 
pa'per  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Gilraan,  of  Mount  Pleasant ;  and  Neurasthenia,  by 
Dr.  M.  F.  Riordan,  of  Melrose. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  abstract  of  sanitary  reports  received  by  him  during  the 
week  ending  March  14th  : 
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Plaster-of-Paris  Splints. — Dr.  Powell,  of  Toronto,  recommends  tin- 
following  method  of  applying  plaster-of-Paris  splints  for  certain  kinds 
of  fractures  of  the  leg :  "  The  leg  is  to  be  bandaged  with  cotton  bat- 
ting, which  for  the  purpose  is  torn  into  strips  four  inches  wide  and  ap- 
plied as  a  roller.  Using  the  sound  leg  as  a  model,  to  save  the  injured 
one  from  movement,  a  pattern  is  cut  which  will  cover  in  all  of  the  leg 
excepting  a  space  an  inch  wide  along  its  anterior  aspect.  Deep  slashes 
opposite  the  heel  allow  the  part  for  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  be  brought 
into  a  right  angle  with  that  for  the  leg,  without  forming  clumsy  folds 
at  the  ankle.  From  this  pattern  four  or  five  layers  of  scrim  or  from 
six  to  nine  of  cheese-cloth  are  cut.  Then,  with  extension  made  and  the 
foot  properly  held,  the  .strips  are  to  he  saturated  with  a  cream  made  by 
sifting,  not  stirring,  |daster  into  warm  water,  smoothed  one  upon  an- 
other, applied  to  tlie  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb,  interleaved  by  the 
slashes  at  the  ankle  so  as  to  hold  the  foot  at  right  angles  ivith  the  leg, 
molded  to  the  part,  and  then  firmly  bandaged  to  it  with  a  cotton  roller." 
"  Scrim "  is  a  coarser  and  stronger  material  than  cheese-cloth,  and 
hence  a  smaller  number  of  layers  suffice  to  make  a  firm  splint.  This  it 
a  modification  of  the  well-known  Croft's  splint,  and  it  is  recommended 
as  being  very  easily  applied,  comfortable,  durable,  and  thoroughly  effi- 
cient.— Lancet. 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purposi 
favoring  jw  leith  commumcations  w  respectfully  called  to  the  foltou- 
ing  : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "  anginal 
contributionjs  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepttng  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  obseriied:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manusa-ipt  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  natified 
of  the  fad  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us ;  (S)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  cwitomary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  wilt  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagemtnts  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specif  cd  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  tlie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  typesetter.^'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  auihors,  an 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  ilm  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
eases,  or  deal  u'ith  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer\^  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  eapalile  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  J'or.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidenlial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  .locieties  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  j>articular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  othtr  pddications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  ivho  send  11.1  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  plea.iure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  eotnmunicafions. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  jsAouW  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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LECTURES  ON  SOME  POINTS  IN  THE 
TREATMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  NEUROSES. 

DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  IINIVERSITY  OP  TORONTO, 

Uareh.  11  and  IS,  1890. 

By   E.   C.  SEGUIN,    M.  D., 

PROVIDENCE,   R.    I. 

Lecture  I. 

Introductory  Remarks. — Therapeutics  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  department  or  function  of  niediciDe. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  true  that  we  become  physicians  for 
the  express  purpose  of  battling  with  disease,  of  wholly  over- 
coming it,  or  at  least  of  retarding  its  progress  and  of  alle- 
viating the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  All  the 
complicated  education,  preparatory  and  strictly  medical, 
which  we  go  through  tends  to  prepare  us  for  the  successful 
practice  of  what  is  often  known  popularly  as  the  healitiff  art. 
While  an  exact  diagnosis  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
rational  treatment,  and  while  the  making  of  a  correct  diag- 
nosis in  obscure  and  rare  cases  of  disease  is  a  source  of  just 
pride  to  the  practitioner,  yet  nothing  can  compare  with  the 
satisfaction,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  the  patient  and  his 
relatives,  which  is  afforded  by  the  successful  issue  of  a  well- 
[)launed  treatment,  or  the  judicious  alleviation  of  suffering 
in  incurable  cases. 

IIow  do  we  learn  therapeutics?  T  put  it  in  this  way, 
gentlemen,  because  I  am  still  learning  the  art,  and  expect 
to  go  on  learning  more  and  more  of  it  to  the  end  of  my 
professional  life.  There  are  several  correlated  sources  of 
instruction  in  therapeutics.  We  first  are  taught  the  natural 
history  and  physico-chemical  characters  of  the  drugs  to  be 
employed;  that  is  materia  medica  or,  better,  pharmacology. 
In  many  medical  schools  students  are  now  required  to  han- 
dle and  personally  examine  the  plants  and  substances  used  as 
drugs.  Happy  those  of  you  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
spending  a  few  months  at  work  in  a  pharmacy  acijuiriug 
a  practical  knowledge  of  these  elements  of  therapeutics. 
A  summer  vacation  or  two  thus  employed  would  amply  re- 
ward you  for  the  loss  of  amusement  and  rest.  This  branch 
of  elementary  teaching  should  include,  which  it  rarely  does, 
I  regret  to  say,  the  subjects  of  diet,  hygiene,  and  more  me- 
chanical therapeutic  agencies — such  as  water,  massage, 
electricity,  physical  exercises,  ventilation,  etc.  Next  we 
are  taught  the  physiological  action  of  the  more  potent 
drugs  upon  the  animal  and  human  organisms.  It  is  only 
in  a  few  schools  that  a  separate  chair  and  laboratory  exist 
for  this  important  part  of  the  curriculum.  Usually  we 
learn  this  somewhat  piecemeal  from  the  professors  of  physi- 
ology and  of  therapeutics.  Still,  there  remains  much  more 
to  learn — viz.,  the  laws  of  compounding  of  remedies  and  of 
their  application  to  manifestations  of  disease,  or  to  what  are 
called  indications  (usually  disturbed  physiological  func- 
tions). This  we  learn  partly  from  the  professor  of  thera- 
peutics, and  in  part  also  from  the  teachers  of  practical  or 


clinical  medicine  at  the  bedside.  Hence  the  reason  why  a 
professor  of  therapeutics  should  be  a  practical  and  experi- 
enced physician  ;  his  teaching  should  be  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  experimental  knowledge  and  of  sifted  practical  ex- 
perience. While  I  regard  careful  and  well-controlled  tests 
on  man  as  the  final  criterion  of  the  utility  of  a  drug,  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  scorn  the  aid  of  the  laboratory  or 
of  graphic  records  of  the  action  of  drugs  on  animals,  high 
or  low  in  the  scale.  By  all  means,  let  us  have  all  the  light 
we  can  in  this  difficult  and  still  uncertain  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, and  let  us  be  prepared  to  base  our  trials  of  a  drug  on 
human  beings  upon  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  of  its  ac- 
tion upon  the  nervous  and  circulatory  apparatuses,  etc.,  of 
animals. 

Thus  far,  as  students  and  as  young  graduates  in  medicine, 
can  you  go,  but  after  a  few  years  of  practice  new  views  open 
to  you,  and  you  thirst  for  still  further  knowledge  of  a  more 
special  sort.  You  want  the  results  of  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  physicians  who  have  devoted  years  to  the  special 
study  of  certain  diseases,  and  their  treatment  by  potent 
remedies,  chemical  or  mechanical,  to  help  you  in  your  daily 
practice,  or  to  assist  you  in  original  observations  of  your 
own.  Now,  this  higher,  or  more  refined,  or  better  sifted 
knowledge  of  therapeutics,  for  which  there  is  not  room  in 
text-books,  you  obtain  through  medical  journals,  by  read- 
ing new  works  on  clinical  medicine,  whether  in  book  or 
pamphlet  form,  and,  lastly,  by  listening  to  special  lectures 
embodying  the  results  of  many  years  of  patient  observa- 
tion. In  this  more  specialized  study  of  therapeutics  you 
will  have  to  read  and  perhaps  listen  to  a  good  deal  of  raw 
and  useless  matter,  you  will  meet  with  a  multitude  of  pre- 
mature announcements  as  to  the  virtues  of  drugs  or  opera- 
tions, and  you  will  also  have  to  encounter  and  criticise  the 
honest  enthusiast,  who  reports  only  favorable  cases  and  be- 
lieves that  everything  supports  his  plan  of  treatment.  You 
will  also  have  to  meet  the  tiood  of  fashionable  remedies, 
floated  and  pushed  by  hasty  medical  experimenters  and  by 
interested  producers.  To  extract  the  wheat  from  this  chaff 
will  require  good  judgment  in  your  reading,  and  careful 
conservatism  in  your  experiments  upon  patients.  Always 
seek  for  the  other  view  of  a  therapeutic  claim,  inquire  for 
the  unsuccessful  cases,  and  make  your  own  tests  quietly 
without  promising  yourself  or  your  patients  too  much  from 
a  new  remedy  or  operative  procedure.  Time  and  repeated 
tests  will  settle  the  question  safely,  and  you  will  thus  save 
yourselves  self-reproach  and  just  criticism  by  others. 

The  mite  which  I  now  contribute  to  the  admirable 
course  of  instruction  at  this  university,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
council  of  your  medical  society,  is  in  the  nature  oi  presume 
of  considerable  personal  experience  with  the  treatment  and 
management  of  functional  nervous  affections  or  neuroses. 
In  three  lectures  I  can  not,  of  course,  treat  systematically 
so  large  a  subject — one  requiring  nmch  detailed  explanation 
to  make  one's  experience  of  value  to  others.  All  I  can  do 
is  to  consider  some  important  sections  of  the  topic,  partly  in 
a  positive  way,  advising  you  what  to  do  for  neuroses ;  and 
partly,  also,  in  a  negative  way,  warning  you  what  not  to  do, 
or  to  do  most  cautiously   in  these  affections.     Every  state- 
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ment  I  shall  make  you  will  be  based  upon  clinical  experi- 
ence, uninfluenced,  I  hope,  b}'  theory  and  fashion,  and  my 
warnings  relative  to  the  abuse  of  certain  agents  will  be  given 
without  fear  or  favor. 

As  announced,  the  course  will  consist  of  three  lectures, 
the  first  treating  of  some  details  of  treatment  of  neuroses ; 
the  second,  of  the  diet,  hygiene,  and  moral  management  of 
neuroses;  the  third,  on  the  abase  of  certain  drugs,  more 
especially  the  bromides,  morphine,  and  alcohol,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  neuroses. 

Let  us  enter  at  once  upon  the  question  of  the  treatment 
of  some  of  the  more  important  neuroses. 

I.  Epilepsy. — This  formidable  affection  has  no  uniform 
pathology  ;  it  is  as  yet  only  a  symptom,  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  numerous  pathological  conditions.  Of  organic  or 
symptomatic  epilepsies,  some  are  due  to  encephalic  disease 
or  injury ;  others  depend  upon  a  peripheral  (i.  «.,  non-en- 
cephalic) disease  or  injury  ;  and,  lastly,  they  may  represent 
toxiBmic  conditions,  as  the  urfemic  (falsely  so  called),  gouty, 
etc.  It  is  usually  not  difficult  to  recognize  such  cases,  and 
to  subject  them  to  a  more  or  less  rational  treatment,  based 
upon  the  causal  indication  revealed  by  our  analysis.  But 
there  remain  many  cases  of  epilepsy  in  which  the  most 
careful  examination  fails  to  reveal  the  presence  of  any  gross 
lesion  or  toxfemic  state;  and  these  go  to  make  up  the  group 
of  idiopathic  epilepsy.  The  aggressions  of  scientific  patho- 
logical research  and  perfections  in  diagnosis  tend  constantly 
to  reduce  this  group.  There  are  also  cases  in  which,  dur- 
ing many  years,  the  epilepsy  appears  idiopathic,  and  finally, 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  definite 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  appear  and  enable  the  physi- 
cian to  properly  classify  the  case.  In  this  connection  I 
might  cite  the  case  of  the  wife  of  a  physician  who  had  for 
several  years  been  under  the  care  of  Brown-Sequard,  and 
who  had  been  examined  by  several  other  eminent  physi- 
cians. Her  attacks  consisted  of  grand  and  pelit  mal  of  the 
most  vulgar  kind,  usually  with  an  epigastric  ascending  aura; 
the  spasms  were  bilateral  and  typical  in  kind  (tonic  fol- 
lowed by  clonic  movements)  ;  in  the  petit  mal,  staring,  drool- 
ing, and  swallowing  movements  were  prominent.  Her 
facies  and  manner  were  those  of  a  common  epileptic.  Yet, 
about  the  time  she  was  placed  in  my  hands,  right  hemi- 
symptoms  (numbness,  anesthesia,  and  paresis)  appeared,  and 
under  observation  choked  disc  began  and  developed  fully. 
Autopsy  revealed  a  gliomatous  formation  involvinsf  the 
left  thalam\is  and  internal  capsule.  My  belief  is  that  the 
new  formation  was  present  from  the  very  onset  of  the  epi- 
lepsy eleven  years  before,  that  it  at  first  grew  very  slowly, 
and  toward  the  last  very  rapidly.  Thus,  a  case  may, 
owing  to  imperfections  in  our  methods  of  diagnosis,  appear 
as  idiopathic  at  one  time  and  symptomatic  or  organic 
later  on. 

Idiopathic  epilepsy  presents  itself  to  the  careful  student 
with  numerous  pathological  signs  or  stigmata,  no  one  of 
which  can  safely  be  pointed  out  as  the  chief  or  truly  causal 
factor.  Thus  we  notice  in  many  epileptics  the  existence  of 
hereditary  taints  of  various  sorts,  apart  from  occasional 
direct  inheritance  of  the  disease.  The  child's  progenitors 
have  been  debauched,  addicted  to  sexual  and  alcoholic  ex- 


cesses;  the  victims  of  syphilis  or  of  chronic  starvation 
The  patient  himself  is  frequently  microcephalic,  or  has  a 
marked  cranial  asymmetry  ;  his  teeth  are  deficient  or  de- 
formed; his  head  and  long  bones  may  exhibit  signs  of 
rhachitis ;  or  his  head  may  be  abnormally  large  from  hydro- 
cephalus, or  it  is  indented  by  pressure  of  forceps  or  pelvic 
bones  during  delivery.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  history  of 
asphyxial  state  at  birth,  with  or  without  convulsions.  Other 
conditions  found  which  may  play  a  part — how  important  we 
should  be  very  cautious  in  stating — are  defective  eyes  (re- 
fractive and  muscular  deficiencies),  undeveloped  uterus, 
feeble  or  diseased  heart,  etc.  Acquired  habits,  such  as 
early  and  excessive  self-abuse  in  both  sexes,  the  precociou, 
use  of  alcohol  or  tobacco,  undoubtedly  lead  to  epilepsy  in 
predisposed  subjects.  The  same  may  be  said  of  severe 
acute  diseases,  and  the  occurrence  of  an  accidental  (toxic, 
reflex,  or  febrile)  convulsive  seizure  in  infancy.  Other  at- 
tacks follow,  in  some  cases  within  a  few  months  or  a  year, 
in  others  several  years  after,  and  then  the  seizures  become 
more  and  more  frequent,  constituting  chronic  epilepsy.  In 
these  cases,  we  may,  of  course,  suspect  that  a  cerebral  in- 
jury or  lesion  caused,  accompanied,  or  followed  the  first 
eclamptic  attack,  but  we  can  not  always  prove  its  existence  ; 
and,  besides,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  great  many 
children  have  one  or  several  eclamptic  attacks  during  early 
infancy,  in  what  I  have  termed  the  period  of  convulsibility,* 
without  ever  having  a  recurrence.  The  element  of  heredi- 
tary predisposition  here  plays  a  most  important  part  in  giv- 
ing efficacy  to  an  exciting  cause. 

I  have  made  this  somewhat  extended  analysis  of  the 
pathological  conditions  observed  in  the  victims  of  idiopathic 
epilepsy,  because  upon  them  we  may  sometimes  base  ra- 
tional treatment  of  an  accessory  or  co  operative  sort.  While 
the  routine  anti-epileptic  treatment  is  being  systematically 
carried  out,  these  secondary  conditions  may  be — yes,  should 
by  all  means  be— studied  and  corrected.  An  epileptic  may 
present  several  such  conditions  simultaneously — viz.,  de- 
fective eyes,  dysmenorrhoea,  and  indigestion — each  condi- 
tion no  doubt  playing  some  part  in  the  genesis  of  attacks. 
I  say  attacks,  because  in  these  cases  the  true  cause  of  the 
disease  lies  deeper  and  at  the  present  time  beyond  our  ken, 
while  the  exoiting  cause  of  attacks  is  sometimes  recogniza- 
ble. Another  reason  for  dwelling  on  these  morbid  states 
or  secondary  causal  conditions  is  to  warn  you  against  at- 
taching too  great  an  importance  to  any  one  of  them  and 
being  thus  led  into  a  one-sided,  unscientific  treatment  of 
epilepsy.  We  are  just  now  witnessing  the  decline  of  such 
an  attempt.  A  few  years  ago  a  very  able  oculist  f  per- 
suaded himself  that  eye-strain  was  the  cause  of  epilepsy  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases,  and  his  subsequent  experience 
has  been  forced  to  come  to  the  support  of  this  preconceived 
and  limited  view  of  the  pathology  of  epilepsy.  He  has 
treated  a  large  number  of  patients  by  withdrawing  their 
bromides,  giving  them  glasses,  and  cutting  their  ocular  mus- 
cles or  tendons  on  a  large  scale.  And  the  results  ? — at  first, 
as  usual  with  the  therapeutic  outcome  of  blind  enthusiasm, 


*  N.  Y.  Medical  Record,  vol.  xx,  Aug.  6,  13;   and  Opera   Minora, 
New  York,  1884,  p.  04'.). 

f  George  T.  Stevens,  in  New  York  Medic«l  Journal,  .\piil  16,  1887. 
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fifty  per  cent,  of  cases  were  reported  ''  cured."  *  You  may 
imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  profession  at  such  a  claim. 
Yet  since  the  publication  of  the  paper  referred  to  in  1887 
the  inventor  of  the  treatment  and  his  followers  have  not 
published  another  case  of  "  cure."  f 

This  treatment  was  tested  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  New  York  Neurological  Society,  which,  after  two 
years  and  a  half  of  work  conjointly  with  Dr.  Stevens,  re- 
ported last  November.  Of  the  nine  epileptic  patients,  not 
one  was  cured  or  much  improved,  three  were  slightly  im- 
proved, and  the  majority  unimproved.  And  it  should  be 
added  that  several  cases  (not  counted  because  they  did  not 
submit  to  treatment  for  four  months)  withdrew  because 
they  were  very  much  worse.  One  patient  (under  ray  own 
observation)  would  probably  have  died  in  status  epileplicus 
had  not  the  bromides  been  resumed.  The  question  is  thus 
apparently  settled  that  treating  the  ocular  defects  of  epilep- 
tics will  not  cure  epilepsy,  though  it  may  reduce  the  sum 
total  of  exciting  causes  of  attacks  in  some  patients. J  Yet 
the  practice — an  unscientiHc  and  injurious  practice,  as  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  it  when  indiscriminately  applied — is  still 
in  full  blast;  necessary  bromide  treatment  is  suspended, 
muscles  are  cut  and  recut,  an  impossible  (?)  balance  of  ocu- 
lar muscular  forces  being  sought  for,  and  glasses  are  ordered 
and  re-ordered  for  the  same  patient.  It  will  take  some  time 
yet  for  this  local  treatment  to  find  its  true  level.  The  de- 
fective eyes  of  epileptics  should  be  corrected,  but  there  is 
the  same  demand  on  the  part  of  the  pathologically  con- 
ditioned stomach,  ovary,  foreskin,  etc.,  of  our  epileptics. 
In  these  diseased  or  disordered  or  defective  and  strained 
organs  arise  secondary  causal  influences  which  should  by  all 
means  be  removed;  but  from  that  to  "curing"  epilepsy  is 
a  long,  long  way.  And  while  these  causes  of  irritation  are 
treated  the  bromide  should  not  be  withdrawn,  or  not  wholly. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  that  other  fashionable  treat- 
ment of  epilepsy  and  hystero-epilepsy,  now  also  happily 
declining — viz.,  that  by  removal  of  one  or  both  ovaries. 
Wh^t  outrageous  cases  of  useless  mutilation  have  thus  oc- 
curred under  the  pressure  of  medical  authority  and  of  popu- 
lar craze  for  novelty  and  fair  promises !     The  operation  of 

*  Loe.  cif. 

f  Dr.  A.  L.  Ranney  is  a  firm  believer  in  Dr.  Stevens's  teaching  with 
reference  to  the  ocular  theory  of  epilepsy,  yet,  after  treating  many  oases 
after  Stevens's  method,  he  can  only  give  us  tlie  following  summary  of 
results  in  his  excellent  Lectures  on  Nervous  Diseases,  New  York,  1888, 
p.  482 :  "  That  a  persistence  of  epileptic  attacks  for  years  does  not 
necessarily  render  recovery  impossible  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
personally  had  three  cases  where  convulsive  seizures  have  been  thus 
far  arrested  by  tenotomies  which  I  performed  upon  the  eye  muscles. 
All  of  these  oases  had  been  kept  constantly  under  bromides  for  several 
years  without  apparent  benefit  before  they  were  placed  under  my  care. 
Over  a  year  has  now  elapsed  since  two  of  them  have  taken  any  drugs 
or  have  had  an  epileptic  fit,  and  the  third  has  passed  several  months 
without  an  attack."  The  author  does  not  expressly  say  that  these 
cases  are  "  cured,"  and  very  wisely,  for  any  one  familiar  with  the  natu- 
ral history  of  epilepsy  knows  that  (1)  in  some  rare  cases  inexplicable 
long  intervals  occur  without  treatment ;  (2)  that  a  case  should  not  be 
reported  as  cured  until  at  least  five  years  have  passed  without  ani/ 
kind  of  epileptic  .seizure,  not  merely  convulsive  ones. 

X  Vide  Report  of  Commission  (a  non  official  and  imperfect  report) 
in  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  November,  1889. 


castration  in  women  is  undoubtedly  sometimes  justified, 
and  some  few  cases  of  hystero-epilepsy  are  relieved  by  it, 
but  it  is  a  measure  to  be  resorted  to  only  upon  the  most 
exact  and  clear  indications,  never  haphazard  or  as  a  fanciful 
last  resort. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  I  would  make  a  strong  plea  for  an 
attempt  at  a  rational  treatment  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  by  a 
searching  examination  of  the  patient  and  by  the  careful  re- 
moval of  the  various  secondary  causes  or  exciting  condi- 
tions you  may  discover.  In  close  connection  with  this  lies 
the  hygiene  of  epileptics,  a  subject  with  which  I  shall  deal 
in  a  subsequent  lecture. 

I  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  routine  or  pallia- 
tive treatment  of  epilepsy,  a  treatment  necessary  in  both  the 
symptomatic  and  the  idiopathic  forms  of  the  disease.  I 
refer  to  the  systematic  use  of  the  bromides  and  allied  anti- 
epileptic  (or  anti-convulsive)  drugs.  It  is  here  that  I 
mav  be  able  to  oflEer  you  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  prac- 
tice and  of  many  experiments  as  to  substances  and  modes 
of  administration.  I  shall  fully  state  the  drawbacks  and 
uncertainty  of  the  treatment,  and  try  to  enable  you  to  carry 
it  out  successfully.  It  is  a  matter  requiring  much  care  and 
tact  on  your  part,  as  well  as  intelligent  co-operation  and  un- 
usual perseverance  on  the  patient's  part. 

Right  here  let  me  state  that  I  am  a  pessimist  as  to  the 
curability  of  idiopathic  epilepsy,  and  have  not  yet  pub- 
lished any  case  as  cured.  I  have  records  of  patients,  and 
have  patients  actually  under  observation,  who  have  bad  no 
seizures  of  any  sort  for  periods  varying  from  eleven  to  three 
years.  Yet,  only  a  year  ago,  an  old  patient  wrote  me  of  a 
recurrence  of  attacks  after  eleven  years  (several  of  which 
were  without  treatment)  of  freedom.  Other  cases  have 
shown  recurrence  after  seven  years,  five  years,  and  many 
after  two  years  of  absolute  freedom  from  any  manifestation 
of  the  disease.  Of  course  in  these  cases  the  bromide  treat- 
ment had  been  discontinued,  sometimes  by  my  direction, 
sometimes  by  the  patient,  who  had  grown  to  have  a  false 
security  or  disregarded  my  warning.  Whether  a  long- 
continued  bromide  treatment  can  cure  epilepsy  is  a  question 
which  I  believe  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  this 
result  is  obtained,  alas  !  only  in  an  exceedingly  small  pro- 
portion of  cases.  Nearly  all  the  so  called  cures  which  you 
will  hear  of  and  read  are  prematurely  reported  (and  this 
applies  particularly  to  cases  treated  by  surgical  means).  In 
my  opinion,  as  regards  medical  cases,  an  interval  of  at  least 
five  years  without  the  slightest  seizure,  with  a  gradual  re- 
duction of  the  medicines  during  the  fourth  year  and  one 
year  without  medicine,  should  be  the  necessary  preliminary 
condition  to  a  report  of  cure.  With  respect  to  surgical 
cases,  it  would  be  wise  to  wait  at  least  two  years  before 
placing  them  on  record  as  cured.  How  many  observers  have 
placed  such  checks  on  their  results  ? 

The  Routine  Bromide  Treatment  of  Epilepsy. — In  under- 
taking the  care  of  a  case  of  this  aftection,  you  should  stip- 
ulate for  plenty  of  time  to  study  the  case  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  for  rather  frequent  visits  at  first  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing the  doses,  securing  proper  hygiene,  etc. 

In  the  first  place,  remember  that  you  are  prescribing  the 
drug  not  against  the  disease  as  a  sort  of  entity  or  tangible 
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enemy,  but  for  the  individual  patient  to  reduce  the  excita- 
bility of  parts  of  bis  nervous  system  to  a  certain  point.  The 
susceptibility  of  persons  to  the  action  of  bromides  varies 
very  greatly.  From  these  two  considerations  you  readily 
perceive  how  delicate  a  matter  it  is  to  find  the  right  dose 
for  a  given  patient ;  it  sometimes  requires  one  or  two 
months  of  experimentation.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  re- 
quire epileptics  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  me  to  stay  in 
New  York,  or  come  in  twice  a  week  for  one  month  at  least. 
To  see  a  case  of  epilepsy  once  and  prescribe  a  bromide 
treatment  is  a  most  reprehensible,  careless  practice;  the  pa- 
tient either  receives  too  little  of  the  remedy  and  attacks 
continue,  or  else  he  is  brominized  with  sad  if  not  dangerous 
results.  In  any  case  the  end  is  failure,  which  throws  dis- 
credit upon  the  physician  and  fortifies  the  opponents  of  this 
treatment.  Allow  me  to  state  several  laws  relative  to  the 
dosage  of  bromide  which  I  have  worked  out  from  my  ex- 
perience, successful  and  unfortunate.  We  learn  much  by 
our  errors. 

(a)  Subjects  vary  greatly  in  their  capacity  for  resisting 
bromides.  I  have  known  unpleasant  bromism  produced 
in  an  adult  woman  by  thirty  grains  a  day  for  a  week  or 
two  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  1  have  given  as  much  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  grains  per  diem  to  a  girl  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  to  one  strong  youth  of  twenty,  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  two  hundred  grains  per  diem,  with  no  marked 
bromism.     These  extremes  teach  caution. 

(h)  Children,  little  children  particularly,  bear  much 
larger  doses  of  bromides  proportionately  than  adults  (as  is 
the  case  with  the  iodides).  Many  epileptic  children  of  from 
two  to  six  years  will  need  between  forty  and  sixty  grains 
per  diem  to  arrest  attacks;  and  take  these  quantities  with- 
out bromism.  The  salt  is  probably  absorbed  more  quickly 
and  excreted  more  thoroughly  than  in  adulLs. 

(c)  There  is  a  certain  proportion,  in  adults,  between  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  patient  and  his  capacity  for  resisting 
drugs.  The  lady  I  have  referred  to  as  having  been  bromin- 
ized  Liy  thirty  grains  a  day  was  much  below  the  usual  size 
and  delicate  in  every  way.  This  rule  is  one  which  is  fol- 
lowed in  physiological  experiments  on  animals;  in  modern 
researches  the  weight  of  the  animal  experimented  on  is  al- 
ways noted.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  it  is  of 
some  help  in  giving  your  first  directions. 

(d)  The  existence  of  organic  cardiac  disease,  or  of  sim- 
l)ly  feeble  heart  with  a  sluggish,  relaxed  state  of  circulation, 
generally  decreases  the  ability  to  withstand  bromides; 
hence  the  necessity  of  examining  your  patient's  heart  and 
arteries  before  prescribing,  and  of  occasionally  combining 
digitalis  with  the  bromides. 

(e)  Organic  cerebral  disease  of  any  sort  increases  sus- 
ceptibility to  bromism;  hence  in  cases  of  symptomatic  or 
organic  ei)ilepsy,  in  which  you  should  always  give  somehvo- 
mide  while  the  rational  indication  treatment  is  being  carried 
out,  you  should  be  extremely  cautious;  bromism  may  super- 
vene with  moderate  doses,  sometimes  very  rapidly,  thus  blur- 
ring the  diagnosis  and  leading  to  a  premature  fatal  prognosis. 

(/)  Acne  should  never  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  dosage 
of  bromides.  Its  appearance  does  not  depend  as  nuich  upon 
the  quantity  of  the  drug  given  as  upon  peculiarities  in  the 


patient,  as,  for  example,  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  skin  with 
over-development  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  deficient  ex- 
cretion of  the  bromine  by  other  channels.  Just  as  with 
iodides,  a  patient  may  have  much  acne  while  taking  small 
doses  of  bromides,  and  vice  versa.  In  some  persons, 
fortunately,  the  acne  shows  most  on  the  back  and  chest. 
Acne  can  be  much  controlled,  though  rarely  entirely  pre- 
vented, by  giving  the  drugs  according  to  my  method  of 
large  dilution  in  alkaline  water,  and  by  administering  full 
doses  of  arsenic  from  time  to  time.  We  occasionally  meet 
with  individuals  who  develop  extremely  severe  acne  of  the 
confluent  form,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  I  have  termed 
ulcus  elevatum,*  more  especially  on  the  legs  and  arms.  In 
such  cases  we  should  substitute  some  other  anti-epileptic 
medicine  in  a  way  to  be  detailed  further  on. 

(^r)  Impending  bromism  is  indicated  by  loss  of  reflex 
action  in  the  palate  and  throat  (and  we  should  aim  to  ob- 
tain this  effect  in  all  epileptics),  somnolence  during  the  day, 
weakness,  staggering  gait,  a  dull,  expressionless  faeies,  partial 
aphasia,  partial  dementia,  increasing  knee-jerk,  feeble  car- 
diac action  and  reduced  arterial  tension,  a  peculiar  foul 
breath,  coated  tongue,  and  anorexia.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages,  hallucinations  with  associated  delirium  (sometimes 
active),  increased  difficulty  in  speaking,  heavily  coated 
brown  tongue,  and  a  typhous  state  appear.  Death  may 
ensue.  In  a  subsequent  lecture  I  shall  dwell  at  some  length 
on  bromism  as  a  factor  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  In  the 
treatment  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  we  aim  to  keep  up  a  slight 
degree  of  bromism,  and  this  requiies  extreme  care  in  the 
first  dosage  and  in  directing  the  necessary  variations  in 
doses  from  time  to  time  afterward.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  delicate  tasks  in  medicine 
to  keep  a  patient  steadily  at  the  point  of  therapeutic  bro- 
mism for  several  years,  avoiding  truly  toxic  effects,  and  not 
allowing  the  nervous  apparatus  to  re-acquire  enough  excita- 
bility to  permit  of  an  attack.  In  some  cases  we  can  never 
attain  this  happy  mean,  something  in  the  patient's  condi- 
tion or  in  his  mode  of  life  causing  inexplicable  oscillations. 

A  frequent  objection  to  bromide  treatment  by  parents 
is  that  it  tends  to  produce  dementia  and  insanity.  The 
reply  to  this  is  that  scores  of  years  before  the  bromides 
were  used  in  medicine  it  was  known  that  dementia  and  in- 
sanity were  frequent  results  of  the  disease — its  termination 
in  many  cases.  This  danger  is  inherent  in  the  disease,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  more  epileptics  become  demented  now 
than  did  fifty  years  ago  ;  probably  fewer,  as  we  certainly 
control  the  disease  and  almost  cure  it  much  more  often  than 
our  predecessors.  A  judicious  bromide  treatment  does  not, 
I  firmly  believe,  produce  or  hasten  dementia  in  epileptics. 

(A)  Now  let  us  consider  the  choice  of  bromide  and 
method  of  administration.  My  own  conclusion,  based  ou  a 
good  deal  of  experimenting,  is  that  it  is  best  to  use  a  single 
bromide  and  to  administer  it  simply  dissolved  in  water.  I 
have  failed  to  become  convinced  that  there  is  much  difference 
in  the  anti-epileptic  action  of  the  different  bromides,f  or  that 

*  Opera  Jliiiora,  j).  029. 

f  If  there  is  luiy  theoretical  chemical  difference  it  is  in  favor  of 
sodium  bromide,  one  atom  of  which  contains  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of 
bromine,  while  potassium  bromide  contains  only  fifty-tlirec  per  cent. 
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there  is  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  combining  them.  The 
bromide  of  sodium  has  seemed  to  me  less  irritating  to  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract,  and,  when  freely  dilated,  it  presents 
the  advantage  of  being  almost  tasteless.  In  using  bromide 
of  potassium  we  have,  besides  the  bromic  effect,  a  depressing 
influence  upon  the  heart  from  the  potassium.  Many  years 
ago  I  gave  up  the  complex  formulas  which  were  then  in 
vogue  {e.g.,  Brown-Sequard's  celebrated  mixture,  etc.),  and 
wrote  for  a  simple  watery  solution.  Having  many  cases  to 
treat  in  clinic  and  private  practice,  I  resolved  to  adopt  a 
standard  solution  so  calculated  that  one  teaspoonful  should 
contain  about  fifteen  grains  of  the  bromide  (single  or  com- 
bined). This  formula  has  remained  useful  since  I  adopted, 
years  ago,  the  metric  system ;  one  teaspoonful  contains 
about  one  gramme.  By  means  of  such  a  formula  I  have 
found  it  easy  to  follow  up  the  systematic  treatment  of 
many  patients.  The  doses  can,  of  course,  be  varied  in- 
finitely between  extremes  simply  by  directing  so  many  tea- 
spoonfuls  or  half-teaspoonfuls  to  be  taken  in  the  day,  and 
if  the  patient  (often  seen  only  at  long  intervals)  tells  or 
writes  you  how  many  teaspoonfuls  he  has  been  taking,  you 
can  at  once  calculate  the  (juantity  of  bromide  which  is  be- 
ing used  without  referring  to  records  or  prescription-stubs. 
I  see  no  reason  to  regret  having  adopted  this  plan,  and  can 
cordially  recommend  it  to  you.  The  formulas  are  : 
Apothecaries'  Weight. 
^   Sodii  bromidi I  ss. ; 

Aquse 3  vij. 

One  teaspoonful  contains  about  fifteen  grains  of  the  salt. 
Metric  Weight. 

Sodium  bromide 45'00  ; 

Water 200-00. 

One  teaspoonful  contains  nearly  one  gramme  of  bromide. 

The  calculation  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  ?  vij, 
or  200  grammes,  contain  from  fortyseven  to  forty-nine  tea- 
spoonfuls. 

The  small  errors  which  occur  in  such  formulas,  and  such 
as  arise  from  awkward  or  careless  measurement  by  the  pa- 
tient, can  only  amount  to  one  or  two  grains  per  dose,  and 
are  of  no  special  importance,  because  you  feel  your  way 
along  with  increasing  or  decreasing  doses  until  the  desired 
effect  is  obtained.  As  it  is,  however,  extremely  important 
that  the  same  measure  be  constantly  employed  by  a  patient 
during  the  course  of  his  treatment,  I  usually  direct  that  a 
measuring  or  medicine  glass,  clearly  marked  in  teaspoon- 
fuls, be  used,  because  teaspoons  vary  a  great  deal. 

Accessory  medicines,  such  as  belladonna,  arsenic,  digi- 
talis, nux  vomica,  etc.,  I  almost  always  give  by  separate  pre- 
scriptions, so  that  their  doses  may  be  varied  independently. 
With  reference  to  the  vehicle,  I  may  say  that  I  have  been 
thanked  numberless  times  by  patients  for  omitting  syrups, 
bitters,  and  even  flavored  water  from  the  prescription.  Of 
course,  any  of  the  common  soluble  bromides  may  be  given 
by  the  same  formula.  The  bromide  of  zinc  and  monobro- 
mate  of  camphor  are  better  administered  in  capsules. 

(i)  Perhaps  the  greatest  peculiarity  in  my  method  of 
giving  the  bromides  has  been  to  insist  on  large  dilution  of 
the  dose.  I  believe  that  much  of  the  gastric  irritation  re- 
ported by  physicians  as  obstacles  to  a  thorough  bromide 


treatment  is  due  to  the  giving  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
grains  of  bromide  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  water.  I  have  met 
with  patients  who  by  direction  used  only  an  ounce  of  water 
with  each  dose.  I  direct  that  the  smaller  doses,  say  up  to 
thirty  grains,  be  given  in  half  of  a  large  tumblerful  of  water, 
and  the  larger  doses,  from  tliirty  to  sixty  grains,  in  a  big 
tumblerful ;  to  be  drank  slowly  in  all  cases.  At  this  degree 
of  dilution  the  salty  taste  of  the  drug  is  hardly  perceived, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  most  quickly  absorbed  even  by  a 
delicate  stomach.  At  least  I  can  state  it  as  a  fact  that  1 
have  seldom  had  gastric  derangement  in  my  epileptics. 

As  regards  a  choice  of  liquids  for  dilution,  ordinary 
drinking-water  will  do,  but  I  believe  that  a  slightly  alkaline 
water  favors  the  rapid  and  easy  absorption  of  the  remedy, 
and  prevents  its  decomposition  in  the  stomach.  Conse- 
quently I  usually  order  the  dose  to  be  taken  in  artificial 
Vichy  water  (siphons),  or  in  Buffalo  or  Londonderry  lithia 
waters.*  Where  a  more  decided  alkaline  effect  is  desirable, 
imported  Vichy  water  ("Celestin"  or  "Hopital"  best),  or 
the  still  lithia  water  made  by  the  Ilygeia  Company,  of  New 
York,  which  contains  a  useful  amount  of  carbonate  of  lith- 
ium— viz.,  twelve  grains  to  the  U.  S.  gallon  of  distilled  water, 
or  1  to  5,000.f  For  poor  or  clinic  patients  I  direct  that  a 
pinch  (a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful)  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium 
be  added  to  the  glass  of  water.  The  bromides  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  milk,  and  I  frequently  order  this  in  the  case 
of  little  children. 

(j)  Time  of  administration.  This  varies  more  or  less 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  in  hand,  and  you  should 
choose  the  hours  of  giving  the  bromide  only  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  symptoms,  particularly  as  to  the  chronology  of 
the  attacks.  It  is  partly  for  this  purpose  that  during  the 
first  two  or  three  interviews  with  the  patient  you  should  en- 
deavor, with  the  help  of  his  relatives  or  companions,  to  con- 
struct a  table  of  the  attacks  which  have  preceded  the  first 
interview,  so  as  to  have,  as  far  as  possible,  a  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  the  order  and  frequency  of  attacks.  This  can 
seldom  be  done  except  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  prior  to  the 
first  visit,  because  of  want  of  any  record  and  imperfect  recol- 
lection by  patient  and  friends.  However,  as  the  case  pro- 
gresses under  your  care,  such  a  diagram  is  gradually  con- 
structed and  proves  of  much  help  in  practice.  My  first 
general  rule  is  to  gi\'-e  as  few  doses  per  diem  as  possible. 
This  is  partly  to  make  punctual  taking  more  easy,  partly  not 
to  interfere  with  the  patient's  occupation  or  school  work, 
and  also  in  some  cases  to  keep  the  treatment  concealed  from 
those  out  of  the  family  circle.  A  second  rule  is  to  give  most, 
or  even  all,  of  the  bromide  destined  to  influence  the  patient 
for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time  within  four  to  six  hours  of 
the  time  when  attacks  are  most  likely  (judging  by  the  rec- 
ord) to  occur;  very  much  as  we  give  quinine  for  intermit- 
tent fever.     In  a  few  cases  all  attacks  occur  in  the  night. 


*  For  more  details  on  the  utility  of  alkahiie  waters  as  a  vehicle  for 
certain  remedies,  see  Archives  of  Medicine  (New  York),  vol.  vi,  August, 
1881,  and  Opera  Minora,  p.  529. 

I  We  still  ueed  from  our  enterprising  manufacturers  a  supply  of 
pure  (distilled)  waters,  "  still "  and  sparkling,  containing  efficient  quan- 
tities of  remedie?,  such  as  lithium  and  potassium  carbonates,  arsenic, 
iron,  etc.,  singly  or  in  combination. 
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between  10  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  my 
practice  to  administer  all  the  day's  bromide  at  one  dose  of 
forty,  sixty,  eighty,  or  even  over  a  hundred  grains,  properly 
diluted,  at  some  time  during  the  evening — between  immedi- 
ately after  the  evening  meal  (1  or  8  p.  m.)  and  midnight. 
In  some  cases,  where  the  seizure  is  most  probable  just  before 
rising,  I  have  the  patient  roused  at  2  or  4  a.  m.  to  take  part 
or  the  whole  of  his  dose.  In  many  cases  both  diurnal  and  noc- 
turnal attacks  occur  distributed  with  some  regularity  ;  and 
in  these  I  give  the  larger  part  of  the  total  daily  dose  from 
four  to  six  hours  before  the  most  dangerous  time.  Thus  it 
is  very  common  for  me  to  order  (to  an  adult  male  patient) 
two  teaspoonfuls  (=  30  grains)  of  the  bromide  solution  on 
rising,  and  two  or  three,  or  even  four,  teaspoonfuls  after  sup- 
per, or  vice  versa.  This  often  suffices  to  keep  up  a  varying 
degree  of  therapeutic  bromism,  deepest  duritjg  that  half  of 
the  day  when  attacks  are  most  to  be  apprehended.  In  some 
cases  no  sort  of  regularity  can  be  ascertained  ;  attacks  are 
liable  to  occur  at  any  time.  Then  the  bromide  must  be 
given  three  times  a  day  in  about  equal  doses. 

The  first  dose  of  the  day  I  almost  always  direct  to  be 
taken  on  waking,  in  order  to  secure  a  bromic  influence  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  day.  It  should  here  be  remarked 
that  while  this  early  dose  largely  diluted  is  very  acceptable 
to  and  easily  absorbed  by  most  patients,  it  occasionally 
causes  gastric  irritation,  and  must  be  postponed  until  the  pa- 
tient sliall  have  had  some  food.  Other  doses  during  the  day 
I  always  give  after  food,  except,  of  course,  the  bedtime  dose. 

A  small  point  of  practical  importance  which  I  might 
mention  here  is  that  a  dose  of  Carlsbad  salts,  or  drops  of 
nux  vomica,  may  with  great  advantage  be  given  with  the 
early  morning  dose  to  many  patients. 

In  the  case  of  patients  who  are  obliged  to  travel  abont, 
and  in  those  who  need  only  one  dose  at  bedtime,  it  is  well 
to  have  the  bromide  put  up  in  powders  of  the  proper  size. 
Sodium  bromide  is  sometimes  deliquescent,  but  this  diffi- 
culty is  obviated  by  using  waxed  paper,  and  keeping  all  the 
powders  in  a  tightly  closed  tin  box.  In  the  same  cases  ef- 
fervescent salts  of  lithia  or  potash  may  be  used  to  make  the 
alkaline  solution  at  the  time  of  taking. 

{To  he  I'ontirmed.) 
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A  CASE  OF  CENTRAL  ABSCESS  OF  THE  BRAIN, 

WITH  SOME  REMARKS  UPON  ITS  RELATION  TO  CONTUSION.* 

By  CHARLES  PHELPS,  M.  D., 

BURGEON  TO  8T.  VINCENT'B  AND  TO  BELLEVUB   HOSPITALa. 

The  following  history  of  a  cerebral  abscess  is  reported 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  use  in  the  study  of  a  disease 
so  obscure  in  its  inception  and  progress,  and  in  general  so 
disastrous  in  its  termination  : 

John  Bernari,  an  Italian  laborer,  Ihirty-four  years  of  age,  suf- 
fered a  compound,  comminuted,  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull, 

*  Read  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  Janu- 
ary 8,  1890. 


situated  just  above  and  behind  the  right  ear,  and  prodoced  by  the 
falling  of  a  fire-proof  brick  from  the  fourth  story  of  a  building 
upon  which  he  was  at  work.  This  happened  October  10,  1889, 
and  he  was  the  next  day  admitted  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  He 
was  then  bleeding  from  the  right  ear,  but  was  conscious,  ration- 
al, and  without  paralysis,  ausesthesia,  or  other  general  symptom. 
He  was  submitted  to  operation  a  few  hours  later  by  Dr.  P. 
Beekman,  house  surgeon.  The  trepliine  was  used,  some  small 
fragments  of  bone  removed,  and  a  large  circular  disc,  from  an 
iuch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  was  elevated.  A  bent 
probe,  passed  through  the  opening  made  by  the  trephine  and 
swept  around  under  the  culvarinm,  failed  to  detect  any  further 
depression  of  the  internal  table.  The  dura  mater  was  uninjured, 
either  by  the  violeuce  inflicted  or  in  the  course  of  the  operation. 
The  wound  was  closed  and  drainage  made  by  horse-hair.  Pri- 
mary union  followed,  and  the  granulations  at  the  drainage  exit 
cicatrized  without  purulent  formation.  The  haemorrhage  from 
the  ear  ceased  on  the  second  day,  and  for  a  week  there  were  no 
general  symptoms,  the  temperature  falling  gradually  from 
100-4°  to  normal.  On  the  eighth  day  the  temperature  rose  to 
101 '4°,  and  there  was  slight  rigidity  of  the  neck  with  an  en- 
larged and  painful  lymphatic  gland  which  was  discovered  to 
have  existed  in  the  back  of  the  neck  for  two  or  three  days.  An 
examination  of  the  ear  showed  rupture  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani.  By  the  seventeenth  day  all  symptoms  of  cervical  trouble 
had  disappeared,  the  temperature  had  again  gradually  fallen  to 
normal,  the  wound  bad  entirely  healed,  and  there  wt-re  no 
symptoms,  either  local  or  general,  of  impending  danger.  Two 
days  later  he  obtained  surreptitiously  and  drank  a  buttle  of  red 
wine,  and  the  next  day  he  was  heavy  and  complained  of  frontal 
headache.  This  apparently  trivial  disturbance  in  his  condition, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  wine  he  had  taken,  shortly  disap- 
peared aiid  he  felt  well  till  after  another  two  days,  when,  No- 
vember 8th,  he  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  an  alarming 
character.  He  suffered  severe  frontal  headache,  became  deliri- 
ous, somnolent,  and  by  nightfall  hetuiplegic.  On  November  9th 
he  had  almost  complete  paralysis  and  ansBsthesia  of  the  left  side, 
but  no  paralysis  of  any  part  of  the  face.  His  left  eye  was  in- 
jected, and  both  juipils,  though  movable  and  of  normal  size,  were 
sluggish  and  insensible  to  liglit.  Pulse  slow  (56),  and  tempera- 
ture 98-6°  F.  He  was  inclined  to  be  heavy  and  somnolent,  but 
could  be  readily  roused,  and  bis  mind  was  clear.  The  cicatrix 
of  his  wound  was  firm  and  uninflamed. 

Novemher  10th. — The  paralysis  and  aniesthesia  of  the  left 
arm  and  leg  were  more  profound  and  he  had  unconscious  and 
involuntary  evacuations  from  the  bladder  and  rectum.  His 
pulse  remained  slow  (60)  and  his  respiration  normal,  but  his 
temperature  rose  to  100-2°  and  he  was  roused  with  difficulty. 

The  existence  of  anaesthesia  with  the  paralysis  of  the  left  arm 
and  leg,  coincident  in  time  of  occurrence,  indicated  deep  rather 
than  cortical  lesion  of  the  motor  area,  and  implication  of  the 
sensory  tracts.  On  the  afternoon  of  November  9th,  wlien  I  first 
saw  the  patient  after  the  supervention  of  serious  symptoms,  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  his  condition  was  the  result  either  of 
cerebral  abscess  or  of  acute  and  rapidly  extending  -cerebral 
softening,  and  decided  to  reopen  the  wound.  1  was  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  defer  the  operation  till  the  next  day,  when 
it  was  done  by  Dr.  Beekman  and  myself. 

Operation. — The  crucial  incision  at  the  site  of  fracture  was 
reopened  under  ether  and  the  dura  mater  disclosed  intact  and 
pulsating  in  the  cranial  opening.  An  incision  then  made  through 
the  dura  mater  was  followed  by  no  escape  of-  pus,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain  a|>i)eared  of  normal  consistence.  A  small 
probe  was  carried  liownward  and  forward  through  the  cerebral 
substance  ai)parently  through  a  sinus,  but  really  through  a  cor- 
I  ner  of  the  abscess,  to  a  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half  without 
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result.  A  large  probe  witli  bulbous  extremity,  tben  carrietl  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  track,  fell  into  the  abscess  cavity, 
from  whiob  reddish  pus  and  disintegrated  brain  matter  escaped, 
apparently  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  drachms.  The  cavity 
was  scraped  and  washed  out,  a  drainage-tube  inserted,  and  the 
wound  closed. 

The  patient  was  anesthetized  with  unusual  facility,  and, 
when  very  soon  there  began  to  be  a  little  tiapping  of  the  cheeks 
in  respiration,  the  ether  was  discontinued,  though  there  were 
no  other  indications  of  danger.  Some  time  later  his  respira- 
tion became  slower  and  suddenly  ceased,  but  was  restored 
by  the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl.  A  few  moments  after- 
ward it  again  stopped,  and  drawing  the  tongue  forward,  with 
the  use  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  the  galvanic  current,  and  artificial 
respiration,  alike  failed  to  restore  it.  These  measures  of  relief 
having  been  for  some  time  vainly  employed,  and  the  pulse  con- 
tinuing to  be  fairly  good,  tracheotomy  was  finally  resorted  to, 
and  natural  respiration  almost  immediately  followed  the  access 
of  air  to  the  trachea.  The  patient  reacted  fully  after  free 
hypodermic  stimulation.  At  8  p.m.,  temperature  103"2°,  pulse 
120;  12  P.M.,  temperature  10-5"6°,  pulse  130;  2  a.m.,  tempera- 
ture 106'6°,  pulse  150;  3  a.  m.,  temperature  107°,  pulse   148; 
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Fig.  1. -External  surface  of  calvaiia  at  point  of  fracture.     A.ti,, 

ing ;  B,  portion  of  lambdoid  gutiire  ;  C,  masto-parictal  si^tiire, 

4  A.  m.,  temperature  108°,  pulse  160.  He  remained  unconscious, 
with  strongly  contracted  pupils,  and  at  fi  A.  M.  he  died,  sixteen 
hours  after  operation. 

Autopsy  sis  hours  post  mortem:  Body  well  nourished; 
rigor  mortis  slight.  The  calvaria  was  thin  and  translucent  in 
nearly  its  whole  extent.  The  depressions  occupied  by  the  Pac- 
chionian bodies  were  large  and  extended  nearly  through  its  sub- 
stance. The  fracture  included  the  whole  postero-iuferior  por- 
tion of  the  right  parietal  bone.  The  depressed,  somewhat  cir- 
cular disc,  which  had  been  elevated,  extended  into  the  occipital 
bone,  including  the  outer  half  of  the  lambdoidal  suture,  and  by 
its  inferior  border  terminated  in  a  fissure  which  was  prolonged 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  running  along  its  anterior  surface  parallel  to  its 
superior  border.  This  disc  involved  both  tables  of  the  bone, 
and  was  two  inches  by  an  inch  and  a  half  in  its  principal  diame- 


ters. On  the  antero-superior  border  of  its  under  surface  a  piece 
of  the  inner  table,  an  inch  in  length  by  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
in  its  greatest  width,  was  depressed  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  On 
its  posterior  border  a  curved  rim  of  the  inner  table,  an  inch 
and  a  tpiarter  in  length  by  a  quarter  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
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Fig.  :,'.— Intinml  snrfice  of  Lil\aria  at  i)oiiit  of  fracture.    A,  Irepliine  open- 
ing ,  B,  C,  portions  of  internal  table  slightly  depressed. 

breadth,  projected  sharply  from  its  surface  along  the  line  of 
fracture.  Otherwise  the  disc  had  been  restored  to  its  proper 
position.  There  was  no  extravasation  of  blood  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  or  elsewhere.  Tliere  was  no  serous  efl'usion  under 
the  arachnoid,  and  no  opacity  of  that  membrane  except  a  very 
little  near  the  site  of  fracture.  All  the  meningeal  and  cerebral 
vessels  were  intensely  congested.  There  were  no  indications 
either  of  cerebral  injury  or  of  meningeal  inflammation  near  the 
fissure  at  the  base. 


Fig.  .3.— Section  of  the  brain  siiowiug  abscess  cavity  and  area  of  softening.  A, 
abscess  cavity  ;  B,  area  of  softening  gradually  disappearing  at  E  ;  0,  section 
of  convolution  of  central  lobe  (island  of  Reil) ;  D,  section  of  lateral  ven- 
tricle. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  II.  M.  Bisjgs,  the  distinguished 
patholoffist  of  the  Carnegie  Laboratory,  for  the  following 
raenioranduii)  of  the  pathological  changes  in  the  brain  : 

The  dura  and  pia  mater  were  adherent  to  each  other  over  a 
small  area  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  portion  of  the  parietal 
lobe  on  the  right  side,  corresponding  in  situation  to  the  site  of 
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fracture  ot  the  skull.  In  this  area  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater 
were  infiltrated  with  blood,  and  in  the  fresh  condition  there 
was  apparent  externally  a  piifflness  that  indicated  an  area  of 
softening  beneath  and  that  extended  forward  for  about  six  cen- 
tiTnetres.  On  mnking  an  oblique  longitudinal  section  of  the 
brain  after  hardening  in  alcohol  (tlie  plane  of  this  section  run- 
ning downward  and  inward),  an  abscess  cavity  was  found  which 
communicated  with  the  surface  of  the  brain  at  the  point  where 
the  adhesions  before  referred  to  were  most  marked.  This  point 
was  situated  at  the  trephining  opening  in  the  skull  near  the 
junction  of  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes  in  the  angular  gyrus. 
(This  communication  was  made  by  the  probe  which  was  passed 
into  the  abscess  during  the  operation. — C.  P.)  In  this  vicin- 
ity the  abscess  approaches  nearest  to  the  surface,  but  is  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  distant.  The  abscess  has  a  pretty  well 
defined  wall  and  the  cavity  broadens  out  as  it  grows  deeper. 
It  extends  forward  and  inward  toward  the  median  line  for 
about  four  centimetres  from  the  surface,  while  its  antero-poste- 
rior  diameter  is  about  two  centimetres  and  a  half,  and  its  verti- 
cal diameter  scarcely  more  than  one  centimetre.  Around  the 
abscess  cavity  is  a  wide  area  of  softening.  That  part  lying  be- 
tween the  abscess  and  the  surface  of  the  brain  at  the  point 
where  the  adhesions  above  referred  to  were  most  marked  is 
slightly  lieeraorrhagic  in  character  and  seems  to  be  older  than 
the  remainder.  The  softening  extends  in  front  of  the  limits  of 
the  abscess  above,  and  slightly  below  the  lateral  ventricle,  and 
above  and  below  the  convolutions  of  the  island  of  Reil  forward 
to  near  the  junction  of  the  anterior  with  the  middle  third  of 
the  hemisphere.  The  softening  in  front  of  the  abscess  cavity  is 
evidently  recent,  and  it  cuts  the  motor  and  sensory  fibers  in 
part  on  their  way  from  the  cortex,  and  in  part  after  their  pas- 
sage through  the  internal  capsule  of  the  basal  ganglia. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  exterior  of  the 
brain  was  examined  with  great  care,  not  only  at  the  time 
of  the  autops}',  but  in  the  course  of  the  two  operations 
which  preceded  death.  After  the  use  of  the  trephine,  and 
again  when  the  abscess  was  evacuated,  both  Dr.  Beekman 
and  myself,  after  minute  inspection,  were  thoroughly  satis- 
fied of  the  integrity  of  the  dura  mater.  In  the  second  op- 
eration, after  incision  of  the  dura  mater,  we  were  equally 
concerned  to  discover  some  area  of  softening  or  some  mi- 
nute opening  which  might  lead  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
scess. Failing  in  this  effort,  the  probe  was  piislied  for  a 
short  but  still  perceptible  distance  through  firm  cerebral 
substance  before  entering  the  abscess  cavity.  The  opening 
thus  made,  as  is  shown  by  the  post-mortem  examination,  is 
the  only  communication  which  the  abscess  has  with  the 
surface  of  the  brain.  The  evidence,  therefore,  that  this  ab- 
scess has  no  topographical  connection  with  the  fracture  of 
the  skull  is  positive.  The  precision  with  which  it  was  en- 
tered was  quite  accidental,  as  there  was  no  reason  for  select- 
ing any  particular  point  for  the  insertion  of  the  probe.  It 
was  supposed  if  abscess  existed  that  it  was  large,  and  that, 
recognizing  its  general  situation  as  indicated  by  the  pre- 
vious symptoms  and  the  general  direction  which  must  be 
taken  to  reach  it,  any  point  within  the  area  disclosed  by 
the  trephine  would  serve  the  purpose. 

Abscess  of  the  brain  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease. 
In  my  service  at  Bellevuc,  extending  over  a  number  of 
years,  I  have  met  witii  no  cases.  I  iiave  had  no  time  to 
examine  the  general  records  of  the  hospital.  In  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven   fractures  of  tlie  skull  ad- 


mitted to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  during  the  last  ten  years, 
in  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  patients  survived 
the  immediate  effects  of  their  injuries,  only  three  cases  are 
recorded.  One  of  thesj  was  superficial,  at  the  site  of  the 
fracture,  and  in  conjunction  with  laceration  of  the  brain  and 
dura  mater.  The  other  two  were  formed  deeper  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  without  lesion  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
the  fracture  was  limited  in  one  case  to  simple  fissure  and  de- 
pression of  the  outer  table,  and  to  moderate  depression  of 
both  tables  in  the  other — the  case  just  detailed.  Two  or 
three  other  cases  of  which  I  have  been  cognizant  similarly 
differed  from  each  other.  If  this  is  generally  true,  ab- 
scesses of  the  brain  following  fracture  might  b"e  conveniently 
classified  as  of  two  kinds — superficial  and  central — those 
occurring  at  the  site  of  injury,  usually  with  laceration  of 
the  brain  and  dnra  mater,  and  those  occurring  at  a  distance, 
where  the  fracture  has  been  uncomplicated. 

In  the  second  class  some  additional  and  coincident  cause 
must  operate,  as  it  unquestionably  does  in  cases  in  which 
abscess  follows  traumatism,  and  where,  before  post-mortem 
examination,  no  injury  of  the  skull  is  found  to  exist.  Such  a 
case  occurred  in  my  service  at  St.  Vincent's  in  1880,  in 
which  a  woman  with  a  contused  scalp  wound  in  the  left 
occipito-parietal  region  and  fracture  of  the  radius  from  a 
fall  died  eighteen  days  after  admission,  and  an  abscess  of 
the  size  of  a  walnut  was  discovered  in  the  center  of  the 
left  cerebrum,  without  other  cerebral  or  cranial  lesion.  In- 
stances of  abscess  following  traumatism  without  even  wound 
of  the  scalp  are  of  common  occurrence.  Dr.  Biggs,  of 
the  Carnegie  Laboratory,  possesses  such  a  specimen  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  occupying  almost  the  whole  anterior  lobe, 
following  a  blow  received  upon  the  ball-field. 

Still  another  case,  in  which  fracture  did  occur  and  which 
came  into  my  service  at  Bellevue  in  October  last,  indicates 
what  the  coincident  and  distant  lesion  may  be,  though 
death  ensued  too  early  for  the  formation  of  abscess.  The 
fracture,  which  was  produced  with  such  violence  as  to  liter- 
ally separate  from  each  other  the  three  portions  of  the  tem- 
poral bone — the  squamous,  petrous,  and  mastoid — was  at- 
tended with  no  considerable  injury  of  the  corresponding 
cerebrum,  while  upon  the  surface  of  the  other  hemisphere, 
at  a  point  directly  opposite,  there  was  a  contusion  and  lacer- 
ation, nearly  three  inches  long  by  an  inch  and  a  half  wide, 
surrounded  by  miliary  extravasations  and  discoloration. 

Very  like  the  latter  case  was  that  of  a  man,  said  to  have 
fallen  from  his  truck,  who  came  into  my  service  at  St.  Vin- 
cent's at  about  the  same  time.  He  exhibited  no  evidence 
of  injury  of  the  head,  was  considered  alcoholic,  and  imme- 
diately left  the  hospital,  refusing  treatment.  On  the  next 
day  he  demanded  his  truck  from  his  employer,  who  withheld 
it  from  him  on  the  ground  that  he  was  "too  crazy  to  be 
trusted."  Before  night  his  dead  body  was  taken  from  the 
river,  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Upon  autopsy,  a  fracture 
was  found  to  extend  from  the  foramen  magnum  to  the 
left  pariptal  eminence,  and  the  surface  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe  of  the  opposite  side  was  lacerated  and  con- 
tused. 

I  am  informed  by  Dr.  W.  T.  .lenkins,  of  the  coroner's 
office,  that  contusions  from  contri-coup^  both  with  and  with- 
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out  fracture,  are  often  observed  by  hira  in  his  official  ex- 
aminations, and  when  the  fracture  has  been  simple  and  the 
subjects  have  survived  for  a  time,  they  have  generally  been 
considered  cases  of  alcoholism.  Out  of  the  multitude  of 
so-called  "alcoholics"  without  a  history  brought  into  the 
hospitals  who  reco'ver,  or  who  die  without  autopsy,  it  may 
be  fairly  assumed  that  there  are  many  fractures  and  central 
contusions  which  escape  the  hospital  records. 

There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  contusion  of  the  brain 
in  its  various  forms  and  degrees  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  though  death,  or  happily  the  recovery  of  the  patient, 
in  far  the  greater  number  of  instances  anticipates  suppura- 
tion, in  the  exceptional,  procrastinated,  and  insidious  cases 
in  wliicli  abscess  has  formed,  contusion  seems  the  rational 
and  probable  explanation. 

From  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  brain  in  Ber- 
nari's  case,  contusion  is  the  demonstrated  cause  of  abscess 
and  death.  There  was  no  injury  of  the  dura  mater  and  none 
of  the  brain  at  the  site  of  fracture,  nor  was  there  lesion  of  the 
brain  or  of  its  membranes  at  the  base  to  which  the  fissure 
had  penetrated.  It  will  also  be  noted  that,  though  some 
depression  remained  unrelieved,  it  was  confined  to  points 
ijuite  posterior  to  the  central  lesion.  Though  the  abscess, 
which  was  small,  was  surrounded  by  a  larger  area  of  soften- 
ing, it  at  no  point  reached  into  the  cortical  substance,  and 
was  mainly  developed  anteriorly  and  still  farther  away  from 
the  fracture.  These  lesions  were  not  only  anterior  to  the 
fracture,  but  were  separated  from  it  by  unaltered  cerebral 
tissue.  The  intervention  of  healthy  brain  between  the  al- 
tered structures  and  the  site  of  fracture  proves  that  the 
(jriginal  injury  was  not  from  direct  violence.  If  we  accept 
the  law  of  dependence  of  cerebral  abscess  upon  traumatism, 
there  seems  no  other  explanation  of  Bernari's  abscess  than 
contusion  by  contre-coup. 

The  inclusion  of  the  abscess  by  a  comparatively  thick 
wall  would  at  first  seem  to  indicate  that  it  did  not  cause  the 
later  softening,  but  that  both  were  the  result  of  a  common 
original  cause,  acting  at  different  periods  and  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  with  different  results.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  evidences  of  antecedent  changes  from  contusion, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  sudden  and  complete  de- 
struction of  tissue  should  occur  without  the  action  of  some 
tangible  force.  I  confess  an  inability  to  understand  how 
pyogenic  germs  from  external  sources  without  superficial 
solution  of  continuity  find  their  way  to  internal  structures 
to  produce  abscess.  But,  conceding  the  existence  of  such 
germs  in  an  abscess  cavity,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  they 
should  pass  through  its  imperfectly  developed  wall,  or  that 
they  should  escape  through  the  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics 
and  should  have  their  course  directed  back  to  the  contigu- 
ous tissue,  which  has  been  altered  in  its  nutrition  by  the 
abscess  pressure. 

It  may  be  remarked  parenthetically  that  the  nature  of 
his  accident  would  suggest  a  greater  amount  of  direct  crush- 
ing injury,  and  perhaps  superficial  laceration  by  contre-coup. 
The  brick  falling  through  a  long  distance  in  this  instance, 
however,  was  not  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  of  less  density 
and  permeated  by  air-chambers.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
thinness  of  the  skull  may  have  contributed  to  its  elasticity 


so  that  it  fissured  rather  than  gave  way  beneath  the  blow', 
and  that  the  same  elastic  property  may  have  determined 
the  central  injury  rather  than  superficial  laceration. 

How  far  contusion  by  contre-coup  has  been  insisted  upon, 
if  at  all,  as  the  initial  lesion  in  central  abscess,  I  am  unin- 
formed. It  is  at  least  certain  that  such  indirect  injury  is 
worthy  of  more  careful  post-mortem  investigation  where 
death  has  resulted  from  injuries  of  the  head,  or  from  appar- 
ent alcoholism  with  obscure  or  unknown  history.  From  the 
necessary  haste  with  which  coroners'  and  hospital  autopsies 
are  often  made,  it  is  not  strange  that  sufficiently  minute  ob- 
servations to  detect  central  contusions  fail  to  be  made,  or 
that,  when  grosser  superficial  lesions  adequate  to  explain 
the  result  are  discovered,  the  examination  goes  no  further. 
If  to  this  be  added  the  want  of  pathognomonic  symptoms  of 
contusion,  the  frequently  slight  indications  of  any  sort  of 
cerebral  trouble  till  the  final  cataclysm  comes,  and  in  many 
cases  the  absence  of  any  history  whatever,  the  lesion,  if 
found,  loses  its  significance  to  the  observer.  It  is  still  true, 
nevertheless,  that  if  we  are  ever  to  recognize  the  early 
svmptoms  of  contusion  passing  into  abscess,  to  compass  the 
diagnosis  in  time  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  patient  and  to 
determine  any  adequate  treatment,  it  must  be  by  minute 
and  methodical  investigation,  both  before  and  after  death, 
and  extending  over  a  great  number  of  cases. 

This  history  presents  one  or  two  additional  points  of 
interest. 

There  seijm  to  have  been  no  tangible  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  the  abscess  while  in  process  of  formation.  In  its 
encapsulated  condition,  like  many  other  abscesses,  it  might 
have  remained  indefinitely  harmless  and  quiescent.  The 
sudden  paralysis  and  anaesthesia  occurring  in  the  last  days 
of  life  were  evidently  due  to  the  cutting  of  communication 
by  giving  way  of  the  softened  fibers  in  the  centrum  ovale. 
As  the  motor  centers  were  not  invaded,  there  was  no  indi- 
cation of  what  was  in  progress  till  the  mischief  was  com- 
plete and  interference  hopeless. 

The  pulse  and  temperature  up  to  the  time  of  operation 
again  illustrate  the  slight  constitutional  reaction  which  may 
attend  the  process  of  localized  suppurative  cerebritis,  and 
may  be  taken  as  merely  the  expression  of  an  axiomatic  fact. 
The  excessive  and  progressively  increasing  temperature 
from  that  time  up  to  the  death  of  the  patient  is  a  fact 
which  may  yet  prove  to  be  explicable  at  the  haTids  of  cere- 
bral physiologists. 

That  part  of  the  fissure  which  extended  through  the  pe- 
trous portion  of  the  temporal  bone  may  be  said  to  add  one 
more  to  the  demonstrated  cures  in  fracture  of  the  base.  The 
continuance  and  amount  of  the  ha;morrhage  had,  with  the 
general  direction  of  the  fissure,  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  basilar 
fracture  early  in  the  history  of  the  case.  The  absence  of  clot 
at  the  base  post  mortem,  the  healthy  condition  of  the  con- 
tiguous bone,  brain,  and  membranes,  and  the  period  of  time 
which  had  elapsed,  seem  to  have  precluded  further  danger 
from  that  particular  cause.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  four 
cases  recorded  at  St.  Vincent's,  eleven,  or  more  than  ten 
per  cent.,  are  reported  cured,  and  some  of  these  I  know 
personally  to  be  founded  on  careful  observation  and  well- 
grounded  evidence.     Recovery  may  be  regarded  as  not  in- 
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Ciequent.  I  have  seen  one  other  post-mortem  specimen, 
and  in  tliat,  occnrring  h)ng  after  injury,  the  irregular  and 
consolidated  line  of  fracture  was  plainly  visible. 

If  this  case  of  Bernari  presents  nothing  which  is  quite 
new,  it  clearly  and  well  presents  many  of  the  things  which 
arc  old,  and  points  to  the  solution  of  the  first  difficulty  of 
the  many  in  the  way  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole 
subject  of  cerebral  abscess. 


SODIUM   SULPHITE 

IN   TUE    TREATMENT   OF   SCARLATINA. 

By  THOMAS  A.  ELDER,   M.  D., 

SEATON,   ELL. 

In  a  paper,  with  the  title  Upon  the  Therapeutical  Value 
of  the  Sulphites  in  Phlegmonous  Angina,  read  before  the 
Sacramento  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  by  Gerrard 
George  Tyrrell,  L.  R.  C.  S.  I.  and  K.  and  Q.  C.  P.  I.,  and  re- 
published in  the  Chicago  Medical  Journal,  vol.  xxvii,  No. 
9,  1870,  he  sums  up  as  follows: 

"  First,  that  acute  tonsillitis,  or  phlegmonous  angina,  and 
the  membranous  angina  of  Trousseau — diseases  as  closely 
allied  as  possible — are  zymotic  in  character,  and  as  much 
constitutional  diseases  as  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria.  Sec- 
ondly, that,  as  zymotic  in  character,  they  are  amenable  to 
treatment  by  anticatalytics,  when  properly  and  persistently 
administered.  Thirdly,  that  in  the  bisulphite  of  soda  we  have 
a  safe  and  efficient  agent  in  the  treatment  of  such  diseases, 
and  presumptive  proof  that,  when  administered  early  in  all 
diseases  of  like  zymotic  character,  it  will  prove  as  effica- 
cious as  in  the  diseases  under  consideration  this  evening. 
And,  lastly,  that,  when  given  under  the  circumstances  proper 
for  their  adraiifistration,  the  sulphites  are  perfectly  harmless 
in  their  effect,  seldom  producing  vomiting  or  disorder  of 
the  bowels,  and,  if  at  any  time  they  seem  inefficient  to  ar- 
rest retrograde  metamorphosis,  they  leave  the  patient  in  no 
worse  condition  than  before." 

Having  recently  passed  through  an  epiden>ic  of  scarla- 
tina, in  which  I  exhibited  the  sulphites  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell's  directions,  I  present  to  your  readers  the 
notes  of  cases,  -with  a  few  short  comments,  in  the  belief  that 
any  treatment  which  may  rob  this  scourge  of  childhood  of 
any  of  its  fatality  and  sequelae  will  be  received  as  of  value. 

Case  L— Grace  H.,  aged  six,  September  11th,  2  p.  m.,  got 
iq)  yesterday  morning  sick  at  stomach ;  had  sore  throat  and 
fever  yesterday.  Characteristic  rash  all  over  body  and  limbs, 
with  scarlet  blush  all  over  body.  Rash  began  to  appear  at 
9  A.  M.  to-day.  Pul^c,  KiO  to  200;  temperature,  103° ;  tonsils 
inflamed,  tumefied,  with  exudation.  IJ  Sodium  sulphite,  gr.  v, 
every  hour;  cold  compresses  to  tonsillar  regions;  tepid  baths 
and  oilings. 

13t.h,  0  A.  il/.— Pulse,  160;  temperature,  100'2°. 

ISth,  !>  A.  iV.— Pulse,  120 ;  temperature,  1005° ;  scarlet  blush 
gone;  rash  fading;  tonsils  swollen  and  red,  but  exudation  gone. 
IJ  Potassium  chlorate  gargle. 

IJftJi,  !)  A.  M.—Pu\se,  80;  temperature,  98'6°.  IJ  Sulphite 
every  two  boars;  gargle  as  before. 

l^th,  9  A.  M.—Vahe,  90;  temperature,  98'(j° ;  tonsils  much 
better.  R  Sulphite  every  two  hours  ;  chlorate  gargle  con- 
tinued. 


Case  II. — Ida  II.,  aged  five,  September  14th,  got  up  sick — 
vomiting;  throat  sore;  tonsils  congested;  hands  cold;  pulse, 
112;  temperature,  98  6°.     R  Potassium  chlorate  gargle. 

15th,  9  A.  M. — Father  reported  her  last  evening  as  still  sick 
and  having  fever.  Gave  her  then  sulphite,  gr.  x,  every  hour. 
At  this  hour,  pulse,  112  ;  temperature,  98-i;° ;  no  rash.  Sulphite 
every  hour  to-day,  every  second  hour  to-morrow.  No  rash  ap- 
peared. 

Case  III. — Ernest  E.,  aged  eleven,  September  11th.  lie 
came  home  from  school  last  evening  feeling  unwell  and  with 
sore  throat  and  fever.  At  11  p.m.  his  mother  called  and  got 
medicine — jiotassium  chlorate  and  quinine  gargle,  and  tincture 
of  aconite-root  and  sweet  spirit  of  niter.  At  3  p.  m.  to-day  his 
mother  called  and  said  that  a  rash  began  to  appear  about  noon.  I 
visited  him  and  found  him  covered  with  the  characteristic  rash, 
and  with  a  deep  blush  all  over  him.  Tonsils  and  fauces  con- 
gested, swollen,  and  covered  with  exudate.  Pulse,  124  to  130; 
temperature,  103'2°.  R  Sodium  sulphite,  gr.  x,  every  hour; 
other  medicine  also  continued. 

12tli,  S  ^.  J/.— Pulse,  120;  temperature,  102-2°;  9  p.m., 
pulse,  132;  temperature,  102°;  rash  fading;  salivation. 

13th,  8  A.M. — Pulse,  92;  temperature,  100-5°:  scarlet  blush 
gone;  rash  fading;  tonsils  red  and  swollen,  but  about  clear  of 
exudation.     Febrifuge  omitted. 

nth,  8  A.  31. — Pulse,  80;  temperature,  99-6°;  raucous  mem- 
brane of  tongue  has  exfoliated. 

IBth,  8  A.  M. — Pulse,  60  ;  temperature,  98-6' ;  rash  nearly 
gone.  IJ  Sulphite  every  second  hour  to-day :  chlorate  gargle 
until  throat  is  well. 

Case  IV. — Ray  E.,  aged  nine,  September  19th.  Got  up  sick 
this  morning.  Tonsils  congested  and  sore;  pulse,  108;  tempera- 
ture, 101-5°;  no  rash.  ]J  Sodium  sulphite,  gr.  x,  every  hour; 
chlorate  gargle ;  warm  bath. 

20th,  9  A.  M. — Rash  began  to  appear  on  body  about  noon 
yesterday,  and  has  spread  over  whole  body  and  limbs;  there 
has  been  no  scarlet  blush;  tonsils  tumefied  ;  follicles  studded 
with  exudate,  but  not  much  congested.  Pulse,  108;  tempera- 
ture, 98-6°.  R  Continue  sulphite  every  hour  until  bedtime; 
every  second  hour  to-morrow  and  ne.xt  day  ;  continue  chlorate 
gargle. 

Case  V. — John  II.,  aged  two,  August  30th.  Deep  scarlet 
blush  all  over;  throat  sore;  very  hot.  R  Sodium  sulphite, 
gr.  vij,  every  hour. 

Slst. — Blush  gone;   no  rash  ;  free  from  fever  ;  lively. 

Case  VI.— Babe  II.,  aged  seven  months,  September  16th. 
Mother  brought  it  to  office,  covered  with  scarlatinal  rash. 
5  Sodium  sulphite,  gr.  v,  every  hour.  In  two  days  the  rash 
was  gone,  and  it  had  no  further  trouble. 

Case  VII. — Babe  G.,  aged  sixteen  months.  Reported 
covered  with  rash,  as  in  Case  VI.  R  Sodium  sulphite, 
gr.  V,  every  hour.  Reported  to  be  well  in  throe  or  four 
days. 

Case  VIII.— Blanche  C,  aged  eleven,  October  fith.  Got  up 
sick ;  headache,  chilliness,  and  sick  stomach,  ilotber  called  at 
3  p.  M.,  and  said  Blanche  had  one  of  her  severe  attacks  of  tonsilli- 
tis. R  Chlorate  of  potassium  and  quinine  gargle;  tincture  of 
aconite-root  and  sweet  spirit  of  niter.  Solution  of  tincture  of 
chloride  of  iron  (1  to  4)  to  tonsils  by  applicator  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

7th,  8  A.  M. — Tonsils  very  much  swollen,  and  they  and  the 
uvula  pend.  pal.  covered  with  diphtheritic  exudate.  Pulse,  120  ; 
temperature,  101°;  no  rash  on  skin,  a  little  on  posterior  roof 
of  mouth.     ?   Sodium  sulphite,  gr.  xj,  evei-y  hour. 

8th,  9  A.  M. — Rash  began  to  appear  at  noon  yesterday  ;  now 
covers  body  and  legs  to  knees.  Tonsils  almost  close  the  rima 
glottidis;  exudate  as  yesterday.   Pulse,  140  to  150  ;  tem])erature. 
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103'4°.  Sulphite,  gr.  xiv,  every  lioiir.  Febrifuge  omitted;  other 
medicine  continued;  bathe;  oil. 

9th,  7  A.  i/.— Tonsils  and  tliroat  worse.  Pulse,  140  to  160; 
temperature,  104° ;  onion  poultices  to  sides  of  neck. 

11  A.  J/.— Hot  pack. 

1  P.  M. — Dr.  A.  L.  Craig  in  consultation.  Pulse,  160  to 
180;  temperature,  104-6°.  Dr.  Oraig  gave  a  very  gloomy  prog- 
nosis'. Inasmuch  as  the  sulphite  did  not  seem  to  be  acting 
satisfactorily,  we  agreed  upon:  5  Potass,  chlorat.,  3  i.j ; 
quinin.  siilph.,  3  ss. ;  tinct.  ferri  chlor.,  3ij;  acid,  bydrochlor., 
3j;  aqua,  |  ss. ;  syrup,  ad  ^iv.  A  teaspoonful  every  hour. 
5  Whisky,  a  teaspoonful  every  hour. 

9  P.  il/.— Gave  her  another  pack  at  3  p.  m.  Tonsils  much 
the  same;  diphtheritic  membrane  appears  to  be  softening  and 
coming  oft".  Pulse  160  to  180 ;  temperature,  104  4°;  throat  to 
be  swabbed  every  hour  with  iron  solution,  and  the  following 
powder  blown  in:  ^  Hydronaphthol,  10  per  cent. ;  iodoform, 
10  per  cent.;  acid,  boric,  80  per  cent. 

10th. — Pulse,  112  to  120;  temperature,  100-4°;  fever  began 
falling  about  midnight;  tonsils  much  the  same,  exudate  soften- 
ing.    Whisky  every  two  hours. 

IP.  .1/.— Pulse,  120;  temperature,  100-4°. 

S  P.  i/.— Pulse,  112;  temperature,  100-4°.  Whisky  every 
three  hours. 

11th,  A.  jV:— Pulse,  100;  temperature,  98-5°. 

8P.M. — Same;  whisky  discontinued;  acid  mixture  every 
second  or  third  hour  ;  medicine  continued  two  or  three  days; 
no  return  of  fever  ;    rapid  convalescence. 

Case  IX.— Mrs.  C,  mother  of  Case  VIII,  October  19tb, 
7  A.  M.  Throat  sore,  congested,  no  exudate ;  tonsils  normal. 
5  Sol.  tinot.  ferri  chlor.,  1  to  4.  Apply  to  tonsils  every  hour  or 
two.     5  Kerosene  and  water  gargle. 

7  P.  J/.— Pulse,  100;  temperature,  99-8°.  5  Sodium  bi- 
sulphite, gr.  XX,  every  hour. 

'20th,  S  A.  M. — Throat  very  sore;  tonsils  and  uvula  very 
much  swollen.  Pulse,  112;  temperature,  100-2°.  Bowels  have 
moved  frequently  during  niglit.  5  Paregoric,  to  control 
bowels. 

5  P.  J/.— Pulse,  120;  temperature,  103-8°.  Throat  sore, 
oan  hardly  swallow  ;  tonsils  have  been  covered  with  exudate 
all  day.  Tendency  to  oedema  of  tonsils,  uvula,  aud  roof  of 
mouth.     Poultice  to  neck. 

3Ut,  8  A.  iV.— Pulse,  132  ;  temperature,  103-8°.  The  above 
parts  more  (Edematous.  5  Sol.  pntass.  oblor.,  borax,  alum, 
tannin,  water,  glycerin,  and  tincture  of  cinchona.  Apply  to 
affected  parts  every  fifteen  minutes  with  probang.  R  Quinin. 
sulph.,  3  j ;  acid,  sulph.  arora.,  3  ij ;  aquas,  ad  |  j.  A  tea- 
spoonful every  hour. 

1  P.M. — Pulse,  120;  temperature,  103-8°.  Four  doses — 
gr.  XXX — of  (juinine  having  been  taken,  cinchonism  produced, 
and  no  reduction  of  temperature  etfeeted  ;  suspended  quinine, 
also  sulphite.  IJ  Potass,  chlorat.,  3  ss. ;  aq.  hub,  3  xij.  A 
tablespoonful  every  hour.  Hot  pack.  Whisky,  3S8. ;  anti- 
pyrine,  gr.  x. 

^  P.  M. — Pulse,  120;  temperature,  103-4°.  To  remain  in 
pack  and  cool  otf  gradually.     Antipyrine,  gr.  x. 

5  P.  M. — Pulse,  112;  temperature,  101-8°;  otherwise  no 
change.  Antipyrine,  gr.  x.  Chlorate  and  whisky  continued  as 
before. 

8  P.  if.— Pulse,  108;  temperature,  102°.  Antipyrine,  gr. 
s,  at  11.30. 

22d,  7  A.  if.— Pulse,  120;  temperature,  102°.  Throat  not 
so  oedematous,  but  still  very  sore  and  covered  with  exudation ; 
sweat  a  good  deal  during  night.  IJ  Potass,  chlorat.,  3  l) ;  tr- 
ferri  chlor.,  |  ss. ;  aqu!B,  ad  ?  iij.  .\  teaspoonful  every  hour. 
Warm  pack. 


1  P.  M. — Was  in  pack  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  sweat  free- 
ly. Pul.se,  132;  temperature,  102-.5°.  Little  if  any  change  in 
throat. 

7  P.  M. — Pulse,  132  ;  temperature,  102-.5°.  Last  prescrip- 
tion continued,  aud  antipyrine,  gr.  x,  at  10.30  and  11.30. 

23d,  7  A.  ^1/.— Pulse,  132;  temperature,  101°.  Sweat  freely 
after  first  powder.  Four  stools  this  morning.  Paregoric  to 
control  bowels;  left  tonsil  looks  about  ready  to  break. 

i  P.  jF.— Pulse,  132;  temperature,  102-5°.  Has  just  been 
very  much  e.tcited  by  confusion  in  the  house.  Spat  up  a  good 
deal  of  pus  shortly  after  my  morning  call.  Abscess  in  left  ton- 
sil has  di-^charged. 

7  P.  .1/.— Pulse,  128;  temperature,  101-2°.  Throat  improv- 
ing, tonsils  shrinking.  B  Potass,  chlorat.,  |  ss. ;  hydrarg. 
bichlorid.,  gr.  ss. ;  aqu£e,  |  iij.  A  teaspoonful  every  hour.  B 
Tr.  digitalis,  gtt.  x,  every  third  hour. 

mh,  7  A.  if.— Pulse,  116;  temperature,  100.5°.  Last  pre- 
scription continued.  IJ  Potass,  chlorat.,  3j;  hydronaphthol, 
gr.  XX ;  tr.  myrrh.,  ad  3  j.  Apply  to  throat  every  hour  with 
probang.  1 

1  P.  if.— Pulse,  128;  temperature,  101-5°. 

7  P.  .If.— Pulse,  120;  temperature,  102". 

25th,  7  A.  if.— Pulse,  120;  temperature,  101°.  Bichloride 
mixture  every  second  hour. 

7  P.  M. — Pulse,  120;  temperature,  102°;  quinin.  sulph.,  gr. 
vijss.,  at  midnight. 

26th,  7  A.  if.— Pulse,  112  ;  temperature,  100°.  Leave  ofi 
bichloride  mixture.  IJ  Elix.  gentian  ami  tr.  ferri  chloridi 
(Wyeth's),  |  iij.  A  teaspoonful  every  second  hour  until  mid- 
night. 

7  P.  if.— Pulse,  112;  temperature,  100°.  R  Quinia  s.,  gr. 
vijss.,  at  midnight. 

27th,  8  A.  if.— Pulse,  84  to  88;  temperature,  98-8°.  Pupils 
somewhat  dilated,  a  little  heaviness  in  frontal  region  ;  omit 
digitalis.     Elixir  every  third  hour. 

7  P.  M. — Pulse,  100 ;  temperature,  98-8°.  Rapid  convales- 
cence. 

Case  X. — Maud  C,  aged  three,  daughter  of  Case  IX,  Octo- 
ber 19th.  Taken  with  fever  this  morning.  Throat  sore;  no 
raA.     Evening  very  warm,  full  of  rash. 

20th,  A.  if. — About  the  same.  Evening  fever  falling,  rash 
fading. 

21gt,  A.  if. — Apparently  free  from  fever,  rash  almost  gone. 
Evening;  has  been  up  and  dressed  all  day. 

22d.—&QsmB  to  he  well,  except  the  throat,  which  is  still 
sore.  Gave  her  sodium  sulphite,  gr.  x,  every  hour  for  two 
days,  and  gr.  v  for  two  days  more.     Convalesced  nicely. 

Case  XI. — Katie  L.,  aged  five,  December  15th,  4  p.  m. 
Taken  sick  this  morning  ;  has  had  symptoms  of  spasms ;  face 
deeply  flushed,  high  fever  ;  pulse,  180 ;  tonsils  greatly  swollen, 
and  they  and  the  fauces  very  red.  R  Ipecac,  emetic.  3 
Pota.ss.  chlor.,  3j;  cinchona  salts,  gr.  v;  tincture  of  aconite- 
root,  gtt.  x;  water,  a  tumblerful.  A  teaspoonful  every  fifteen 
minutes. 

16th,  10  A.  M. — Covered  with  rash,  not  very  distinct;  no 
efflorescence.  Pulse,  160;  temperature,  103-4°.  A  little  exu- 
dation on  tonsils.  Above  solution  continued,  and  sodium  sul- 
phite, gr.  viij,  every  hour;  bathe  two  or  three  times  a  day  with 
warm  water,  and  anoint  with  bacon-skin. 

17th,  10  A.  if. — Pulse,  132;  temperature,  102°;  respira- 
tion, 25.     Sulphite  increased  to  gr.  ix. 

18th,  10  A.  M. — Pulse,  140;  temperature,  102-5°;  respira- 
tion, 27.     Throat  very  bad. 

19th,  10  A.  M — Pulse,  108;  temperature,  100-4°;  rash  fad- 
ing. 

20th,  10.30  A.  if.— Pulse,  92  ;  temperature,  100°  :  rash  fad- 
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ing  rapidly.  Tendency  to  retention  of  urine;  bowels  liave  not 
acted  since  day  before  yesterday.  B  Calomel,  gr.  i.j ;  p.  rhei., 
gr.  V.     Other  medicine  as  before. 

^lat. — Pulse,  84  ;  temperature,  iMI'i"  ;  bowels  acted  freely  ; 
rash  gone. 

2Scl. — Pulse,  108;  temperature,  100°;  tonsils  almost  well; 
glandular  swelling  nearly  gone;  sitting  up;  appetite  returning. 
5  Sulphite  every  second  hour  for  two  or  three  days.  Chlorate 
and  cinchona  mixture  every  half-hour.     Convalescent. 

Remarks. — This  epidemic  would  be  termed  a  mild  one 
from  the  fact  that  no  deaths  occurred.  And  yet  Cases  I 
and  III  might  be  characterized  as  severe,  Case  XI  quite 
severe,  and  Cases  VIII  and  IX  as  very  bad  ones. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  cases  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, mostly  milder,  which  I  treated  with  the  sulphite 
alone,  and  in  which  the  patients  got  well  in  three  or  four 
days,  but  of  which  I  did  not  keep  accurate  notes. 

The  sulphite  seems  to  have  aborted  some  of  the  cases, 
notably  Nos.  II,  IV,  and  V.  In  the  Chicago  Medical  Jour- 
nal for  December,  1872,  I  published  notes  of  two  cases 
which  were  aborted. 

The  sulphite  seems  to  shorten  the  duration  of  all  cases, 
and  to  relieve  them  of  dangerous  sequehe. 

In  none  of  these  cases  was  there  nephritis,  nor  subse- 
quent oedema  of  the  feet  or  legs,  that  would  indicate  any 
affection  of  the  kidneys. 

The  sulphites  seem  to  operate  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
save  the  life  of  the  cuticle.  There  was  very  little  desqua- 
mation, and  that  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  thick  skin 
on  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

I  was  called  to  see  a  little  girl  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week,  on  account  of  quinsy  and  adenitis  of  the  glands  at 
the  angle  of  the  jaws,  whose  body  looked  as  rough  as  a 
corn-cob — a  great  contrast  to  the  cases  related  above. 

The  sulphite  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  bowels  in  some 
cases  (VIII,  IX),  producing  diarrhoea.  In  such  cases  its 
effect  on  the  fever  is  not  so  manifest,  and  yet  I  believe  it 
has  a  beneficial  action.* 

Rapid  and  safe  convalescence  seems  to  follow  the  use  of 
the  sulphite  in  every  case. 

I  give  these  cases  for  what  they  are  worth.  They  are 
not  all  uncomplicated  eases,  nor  was  the  sulphite  of  sodium 
alone  used  in  all  the  cases,  so  that  the  reader  will  have  to 
weigh  the  evidence  for  and  against  it,  and  decide  for  him- 
self its  value  and  place  in  the  treatment  of  scarlatina  and 
other  zymotic  afl'ections. 


A   CASE   OF  TRAUMATIC   EPILEPSY. 

OPERATION :  RKVOVEKY. 

By  .1.   0.    REEVE,   M.  D., 

DAYTON,   OHIO. 

The  principles  illustrated  by  the  following  case  are  so 
well  known  that  it  was  deemed  scarcely  worthy  of  publica- 
tion, but  a  perusal  of  the  case  of  traumatic  hemiplegia,  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Poore  in  this  Journal  for  February  1st,  has 

*  The  sulphite  appears  to  prevent  the  troul)lcsonie  iidenitis  wliidi 
complicates  many  cases. 


impelled  me  to  present  it,  as  many  points  in  the  two  cases 

are  very  similar. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1879,  Willie  H.,  aged  nine  years,  was 
trampled  upon  by  a  horse,  and  I  found  him  siitiering  from  tlie 
following  injuries:  A  scalp  wound  on  the  left  side,  which  began 
about  the  median  line  of  the  forehead  at  the  hair  line,  extended 
downward  and  along  over  the  left  ear  and  curved  up  on  the  oc- 
ciput; the  cranium  was  laid  bare  for  several  inches  by  the  roll- 
ing up  of  this  flap  ;  a  vertical  incised  wound  in  the  center  of  the 
forehead,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  down  to  the 
bone;  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  right  parietal 
bone,  with  brain  substance  exuding.  Besides  these  wounds  he 
had  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  left  forearm  about  the  mid- 
dle, the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  was  crushed  off.  and  the  mid- 
dle finger  stripped  on  its  palmar  surface  to  the  tendon  and  one 
bone  broken;  and  there  was  a  fracture  of  the  left  thigh,  with 
lacerated  wound  two  inches  long,  out  of  which  was  taken  a 
piece  of  bone  as  large  as  the  last  joint  of  my  little  finger. 

In  dressing  the  fracture  of  the  skull,  six  or  eight  pieces  of 
bone  were  removed  ;  one  piece  as  large  as  a  (juarter  of  a  dollar 
was  felt  deep  in  the  brain,  and  extracted  by  forceps.  The 
amount  of  brain  substance  lost  was  estimated  at  between  two 
and  three  teaspoonfuls. 

On  the  12th  of  January  following  the  thigh  was  amputated, 
on  account  of  burrowing  suppuration  of  soft  parts  and  necrosis 
of  bone. 

A  hernia  cerehri  occurred  at  the  seat  of  fracture  of  the  sknll, 
and  was  treated  by  pressure  to  recovery. 

The  patient  remained  in  good  health  until  about  two  years 
after  the  accident,  when  he  was  taken,  in  school,  with  a  seizure 
undoubtedly  epileptic  in  character.  .V  year  elapsed  before  be 
had  another,  and  then  similar  attacks  recurred  from  time  to 
time,  with  lessening  intervals.  Although  no  testimony  as  to  an 
aura  could  be  obtained,  nor  any  information  !is  to  one  limb  or 
one  side  of  the  body  being  more  convulsed  than  the  other,  and 
although  no  symptoms  at  the  seat  of  the  injury  announced  their 
coming,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  attribute  them  to  an  irritation 
of  the  brain  at  the  seat  of  the  wound,  and  an  operation  was  re- 
peatedly advised.  This  was  not  assented  to,  however,  until  the 
fall  of  1888,  when  the  patient  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He 
had  h.ad,  in  Atigust  of  that  year,  four  convulsive  attacks,  in 
September  five,  in  October  three,  and  three  in  the  first  ten  days 
of  November. 


The  condition  of  the  head  at  this  time  may  be  seen  from 
this  accompanying  diagram.  About  the  middle  of  the  right 
side  was  an  oblong  space,  with  very  irregular  edges,  where 
bone  was  entirely  absent.  A  line  drawn  from  the  auditory 
meatus  directly  upward  crossed  this  spfice  a  little  behind  its 
middle,  and   to  the  median  line  of  the  liead  above  measured 
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seven  inches.  It  was  three  inches  from  the  meatus  to  the  edge 
of  the  opening,  two  inches  across  the  space,  and  two  inches 
above  to  the  middle  line.  Antero-posteriorly  the  space  meas- 
ured tvFO  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  surface  was  so  much  de- 
pressed below  the  level  that  the  thumb  would  lie  well  in  it. 
The  surface  was  entirely  of  scar-tissue,  and  seemed  intimately 
united  to  the  parts  beneath. 

Operation,  November  20th,  under  A.  C.  E.  mixture,  with 
preceding  injection  of  morphine  and  atropine.  A  semicircular 
incision  was  made  below  and  around  the  space,  and  a  flap  dis- 
sected up;  separation  of  the  soft  parts  from  the  bone  was,  of 
conrse,  easy,  but  where  the  bone  was  lacking  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult; no  normal  tissue  could  be  recognized.  The  flap  being 
raised,  a  careful  search  was  made  for  any  pieces  of  bone  which 
might  have  been  left  and  caused  the  trouble.  None  were 
found.  The  edge  of  the  cranium  anteriorly  seemed  enlarged  in- 
ward, and  it  was  taken  off  pretty  freely  with  the  gouge-forceps. 
I  was  advised  by  two  gentlemen  who  were  assisting  me,  for 
whose  opinion  I  have  great  respect,  to  dissect  out  the  anoma- 
lous tissue  and  clear  the  brain.  This  was  not  done;  I  believed 
that  relief  would  follow  separating  the  scar-tissue,  and  hsemor- 
rhage  was  free  upon  interfering  with  this  part.  As  it  was,  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced  in  checking  it;  one  ves- 
sel continued  to  bleed  in  spite  of  attempts  to  twist  or  tie  it,  and 
brain  tissue  was  recognized  in  the  forceps  after  trying  to  catch 
It.  The  application  of  a  red-hot  wire,  which  had  already  been 
used  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  a  vessel  in  the  bone,  was  then  made 
several  times,  but  without  result.  Finally,  I  did  what  I  then 
did  not  know  had  been  resorted  to  by  any  one;  a  small  pledget 
of  cotton  was  squeezed  out  of  the  aseptic  solution,  placed  on  the 
bleeding  point,  and  the  flap  laid  down  over  it  and  secured  with 
two  stitches  near  its  base,  a  roller  bandage  being  turned  over 
all  for  moderate  pressure.  This  proved  effectual,  and  the  next 
morning  the  apex  of  the  flap  was  gently  raised,  a  forceps  insinu- 
ated, and  the  pledget  removed. 

Convalescence  presented  nothing  very  noteworthy  ;  the  cen- 
ter of  the  flap,  where  very  thin,  sloughed,  and  made  a  "  button- 
hole." For  a  few  days  the  patient  had  paresis  of  the  right  hand 
and  forearm. 

He  remained  entirely  well  until  the  second  day  of  May,  1889. 
when  he  had  a  smart  febrile  attack  and  three  convulsions  in 
one  day.  I  was  convinced  that  this  was  of  malarial  origin,  and 
gave  quinine,  which  promptly  cured  him.  He  has  had  no  ill- 
ness and  no  convulsive  attack  since  that  date. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  cure  can  not  be  allejied  in 
this  case  until  a  time  has  elapsed  eqnal  to  that  from  the  in- 
jury to  the  first  appearance  of  convulsions.  The  objection 
is  reasonable,  nevertheless  the  substantial  benefits  of  the 
operation  are  apparent. 


CorrfsponbHUc. 


LETTER    FROM    PARIS. 

The  Influenza. — Professor  Damatchino^a  Successor. — The  Con- 
tiigiousness  and  Prophylaxu  of  Tuberculosis. — Medical  Legii- 
Idtion. 

Paris,  March  10,  1S90. 

The  Paris  medical  body  has  been  seriously  afflicted  by  the 
influenza.  One  of  the  yo.ungest  of  the  professors,  Dr.  I>ama- 
schiuo,  has  succumbed  to  it.  His  constitution  had  been  nmch 
broken,  his  resistance  weakened  by  an  old  organic  heart  affec- 


tion induced  by  the  exigencies  of  a  large  medical  practice  and 
hospital  work  as  well  as  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  as  pro- 
fessor, so  that  with  la  grippe  came  collapse  and  cyanosis,  and 
in  less  than  three  days  all  was  finished.  Profound  emotion  was 
felt  at  this  catastrophe.  The  mortality  from  la  grippe  increased 
to  formidable  proportions  towai-d  the  end  of  December  and  the 
beginning  of  January.  No  one  chronically  affected  with  heart 
troubles,  diabetes,  or  Bright's  disease  could  at  all  hope  to  re- 
cover from  la  grippe  if  seriously  attacked  by  it.  No  epidemic 
since  1865  has  been  so  disastrous  to  Paris.  At  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  all  conversation  turned  upon  the  topic  of  the  day. 

"And  D ?"     "He  has  croupous  pneumonia  of  the  entire 

right  side.    The  Lord  only  knows  how  it  will  turn  out."    "And 

F ?  "     "  His  temperature  did  not  increase  yesterday,  but  he 

is  so  weak,  so  prostrated,  that  his  heart  is  being  most  anxiously 
watched."  In  reality  the  fear  felt  was  more  disastrous  than 
the  disease.  Thoracic  complications  have  been  very  serious,  but 
they  have  rarely  been  fatal  except  with  those  whose  health  was 
already  impaired  organically.  For  all  that,  the  year  1889-'90 
will  be  long  remembered.  The  popular  vocabulary  has 
lately  been  enriched  by  a  word  that  before  was  only  to  be  met 
with  in  technical  books.  Every  one  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  common  grippe;  one  takes  a  cold,  has  a  little  fever,  is 
slightly  prostrated,  has  the  nose  stopped  up,  has,  in  reality, 
what  might  be  called  coryza,  or  in  popular  English  a  bad  cold. 
But  coryza  does  not  entail  death,  and  la  grippe  of  this  year  has 
been  fatal  very  often  and  most  widely  spread,  appearing  in  the 
north  as  in  the  south,  in  Paris  as  in  Lyons,  in  Marseilles  as  in 
Bordeaux  and  in  Toulouse. 

During  the  early  days  of  January  your  correspondent  had 
occasion  to  visit  a  city  of  about  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants 
situated  in  the  west  of  France.  Everything  was  as  gloomy  and 
sad  as  it  is  apt  to  be  in  a  provincial  city  in  winter.  The  bells 
never  ceased  tolling;  Saint  Leonard  replied  to  Saint  Pierre; 
Notre-Dame  played  the  accompaniment.  The  high  notes  fled 
by  the  river  while  the  low  ones  found  unexpected  echo  in  the 
narrow  streets.  All  the  environment  was  filled  by  this  infernal 
music.  One  would  have  really  believed  that  the  bell-ringers 
were  exerting  themselves  to  force  the  bells  to  sound  upon  va- 
rious keys  the  name  of  the  reigning  epidemic — 

In-flu- 

En-za. 
All  this  was  far  from  being  gay,  but,  thank  the  Lord,  it  is  over. 
Protes.sor  Daraaschino  is  replaced  by  Debove.  The  contest 
between  the  latter  and  Dugu6  was  extremely  active,  although 
to  whom  the  victory  would  be  awarded  was  far  from  being  un- 
certain. Dugu6  is  more  than  fifty  years  old  ;  he  is  very  much 
appreciated  as  a  consultant  and  is  an  incomparable  clinician. 
At  his  visit  to  his  wards  in  the  Lariboisiere  Hospital,  although 
the  latter  is  situated  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
city,  he  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  much  greater  number  of 
students  than  the  other  ])hysicians.  The  old  traditions  of  the 
French  School,  those  of  Piostran,  of  Louis,  of  Chomel,  of  Gri- 
solle,  are  to  be  found  there  in  their  pristine  purity  and  are  fol- 
lowed with  much  care  and  conscientiousness.  What  if  little 
value  is  attached  to  pure  theorizing  or  brilliant  ideation,  if  the 
patient  is  never  left  before  he  is  thoroughly  examined  and  a 
diagnosis  drawn  from  every  element  that  could  contribute  to 
its  exactness,  or  a  treatment  instituted  without  all  its  indica- 
tions having  been  previously  and  fundamentally  discussed?  The 
students  are  not  deceived  in  believing  this  to  be  a  sound  and 
rational  clinical  method.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  rightfully 
or  wrongfully,  Dugu6  has  been  accused  of  having  systematically 
held  himself  aloof  from  contemporaneous  scientific  progress; 
also  of  not  having  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the  day. 
These  reproaches  acquired  the  greater  weight  as  the  fortunate 
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candidate,  Debove,  is  particularly  brilliant  in  these  very  direc- 
tions.    His  wards  at  the  Hdpital  des  Tournelles,  only  recently 
opened,  have  been  little  frequented  by  the  students,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  have  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  his  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  the  faculty  amphitheatre.     A  disciple  of  Oliarcot's,  he 
has  taught  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system  with  the  dis- 
tinctness of  perception,  the  erudition,  the  doctrinal  conviction 
only  to  be  found  in  those  who  are  truly  masters.     His  serious 
speech,  at  times  full  of  imagery,  is  well  adapted  to  teaching. 
He  is  interested,  moreover,  in  all  questions  of  the  day  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  into  France  a  knowledge  of  the 
labors  of  Koch  regarding  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.     Gavage, 
as  a  therapeutical  measure,  is  also  due  to  him.    Debove  is  young, 
a  savant,  a  man  of  progressive  ideas,  and  is  destined  to  offer  to 
the  Faculty  of  Paris  the  spectacle  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career. 
The  discussion  about  the  contagiousness  and  prophylaxis  of 
tuberculosis  is  terminated.     It  had  lasted  too  long,  and  finally 
the  different  cliques  commenced  to  exchange  remarks  that  ex- 
hibited a  certain  degree  of  animosity.     The  discussion  turned 
upon  a  proposition  made  by  Verneuil  to  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine that  it  should  adopt  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Medi- 
cal Cou'.'ress  for  the  Study  of  Tuberculosis  as  to  the  methods  to 
be  employed  for  the  popular  propagation  of  such  knowledge  as 
would  best  enalile  the  people  to  guard  against  contagion.     The 
learned  surgeon  was  most  persistent  in  his  efforts  to  gain  not 
only  the  approbation  of  the  Academy,  but  also  administrative 
sanction.     It  was  not  a  discussion  of  doctrines;  all  questions 
relative  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  and  to  its  nature  had 
been  definitely  settled.     The  important  point  now  to  be  eluci- 
dated was  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  resulting  conclusions.     This  was,  indeed,  a  most 
delicate  question,  considering  the  mobility  and  the  impressi- 
bility of  the  masses,  their  quick  transitions  from  a  state  of  im- 
perturbable serenity  to  that  of  a  fear  whose  effects  would  be 
inevitably  dangerous.    To  connect  too  often  the  two  words  con- 
tagion and  phthisis,  to  enforce  a  comprehension  of  the  fact  that 
the  second  was  the  consequence  of  tlie  first,  would  necessarily 
be  to  expose  the  unfortunate  consumptive  to  disastrous  ill-treat- 
ment, to  separate  the  sick  from  their  relatives  by  a  suspecting 
fear,  to  quarantine  all  coughing  children  in  the  schools.     Far 
better  to  confide  to  tlie  tact  and  good  judgment  of  the  individual 
doctor,  trusting  to  him  to  give  such  good  counsel  as  may  best 
protect  the  family,  without  uselessly  terrifying  it.     A  medical 
congress  is  by  its  very  nature  ill  adapted   to  furnish  a  pro- 
gramme whose  fulfillment  would  entail  consequences  lasting  for 
an  indefinite  length   of  time."     The  members  meet,  organize 
hastily,  and  exchange  ideas  that  may  or  may  not  be  matured. 
After  five  or  six  meetings,  when  the  faces  become  somewhat 
familiar,  the  congress  is  adjourned  and  all  is  finished.     The 
preparatory  work,  tlie  details  of  the  reports  of  the  facts  dis- 
cussed, are  all  ignored  in  such  assemblies. 

The  text  of  Vernenil's  report  contained  some  curious  items, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dissemination 
of  the  bacillus  by  means  of  the  dust  of  the  dried  sputa,  con- 
sumptives should  be  forbidden  to  spit  upon  curtains,  upon  the 
floors,  into  their  handkerchiefs,  or  upon  the  ground.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  first  injunction  had  some  chance  of  being  carried 
out,  for,  as  a  rule,  consumptives  have  no  greater  tendency  to 
spit  upon  curtains  than  the  healthy ;  but  as  to  the  other  inter- 
dictions, the  only  possibility  of  rendering  them  effective  would 
be  to  extend  to  man  the  custom,  at  present  restricted  quasi- 
exclusively  to  dogs,  of  being  muzzled.  The  Academy  refused 
to  sanction  such  suggestions,  and,  after  much  brilliant  fencing 
the  discussion  terminated  by  voting  such  measures  as  would 
not  materially  modify  the  existing  state  of  things  or  cause  a 
very  deep  emotion  to  be  felt  by  the  populace. 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies  continues  to  be  occupied  with 
questions  concei'ning  the  practice  of  medicine.  We  have  the 
little-to-be-envied  honor  of  having  the  oldest  existing  legisla- 
tion upon  the  subject,  dating  from  Ventose,  the  eleventh  year 
succeeding  the  Revolution.  At  that  time  the  tendency  was 
toward  organization  and  unification.  The  old  legislation  about 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  so  complicated  that  the  wisest 
failed  to  discover  what  was  lawful  on  any  particular  point. 
The  Revolution  made  a  tahula  raaa  of  all  previously  existing 
privileged  corporations,  trade-unions,  and  traditional  laws  Of 
apprenticeship  and  of  universities;  but,  three  years  later,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  replace  that  which  had  been  destroyed,  so 
"Health  Schools  "  {ecoles  de  xante)  were  founded,  in  order  that 
surgeons  might  be  rapidly  trained  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
army.  Soon  it  was  discovered  that  the  populace  was  being 
shamelessly  swindled  by  all  kinds  of  charlatans,  and  .after  many 
legislative  discussions  the  laws  of  Vent6se  were  promulgated. 
According  to  them,  two  orders  of  physicians  were  created  ; 
doctors,  who,  after  having  been  duly  educated  in  a  medical 
faculty,  were  authorized  to  practice  medicine  in  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Republic,  and  health  officers,  who 
were  restricted  to  one  department.  No  one  was  contented  with 
these  measures,  and  they  have  been  modified  ten  times  so  as 
no  longer  to  resemble  their  original  framing. 

Modifications  were  proposed  in  1815,  182.5,  and  1847,  and 
by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis,  Guizot,  and 
Cousin,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  have  never  been  adopted. 
Two  reforms  were  proposed  to  the  last  Legislature — one  by  the 
Government,  the  other  by  a  parliamentary  commission,  formed 
iu  greater  part  of  doctors;  both  succumbed  to  the  same  fate 
as  their  jiredecessors.  To-day  the  same  projects  of  reform, 
slightly  modified,  are  again  presented  by  a  commission,  at  whose 
head  is  placed  Dr.  Chevandier,  director  of  a  balneo-therapeu- 
tical  establishment  in  Paris.  Among  his  supporters  is  M.  Mi- 
chon,  whose  legendary  hunting  jacket  of  the  old  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  to-day  eclipsed  by  the  blouse  of  the  socialist,  Thiv- 
rier,  and  a  new  deputy,  M.  David.  The  hvst  is  not  one  of  the 
least  interesting  characters  of  the  Parliament,  and  is  an  active, 
eloquent  southerner,  whose  career  will  be  of  great  credit  to  his 
political  talents  unless  it  is  hampered  by  overreaching.  M.  David 
is  a  doctor,  so  far  as  the  diploma  is  concerned,  but  is,  iu  reality, 
a  dentist,  having  one  of  the  best-titted-up  offices  in  Paris.  He 
is  forty  years  old,  with  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  thirty,  of 
medium  height,  with  a  well  cared-for  beard,  a  piercing  eye, 
presenting  altogether  the  most  perfect  type  imasinable  of  a 
Florentine  diplomiitc  of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  the  first, 
M.  David  has  shown  himself  to  he  the  most  zealous  member  of 
the  Reform  Commission,  and  every  one  supposed  that,  thanks 
to  his  activity,  he  would  play  a  most  important  r61e  in  the 
elaboration  of  new  projects.  Unfortunately,  he  seems  to  have 
too  lively  a  recollection  of  his  early  disappointments  as  a  den- 
tist, and  seems  only  desirous  of  amelioration  in  that  particular 
branch  of  the  medical  art,  so  that  his  imperfectly  digested  re- 
form bill  i)lcases  no  one,  and  particularly  displeases  his  col- 
leagues. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  his  fertile  spirit  he  will 
renew  the  attack  from  another  and  superior  point  of  view,  and 
offer  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  dentist  succeeding  where  a 
Frayssinous  and  a  Cousin  have  failed. 


Lectures  on  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. — Dr.  Alfred  L.  Carroll 
hiis  been  hivitod  liv  the  tnislcos  of  tlu'  Molt  MiMiiorial  Mhrnry  to  give 
a  free  touiso  of  tifteeu  leoluio.''  on  hygieiio  ami  puhlio  health  to  physi- 
cians and  studonis  at  4  o'clock,  r.  m.,  on  Sloiuiays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays  in  April  and  May,  at  Mott  Hall,  No.  ti4  Madison  Avenue. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Toronto,  says  the  Canadian  Prac- 
titioner, will  .■soon  liiive  a  new  litiiliiin^'  completed. 


Marcli  29,  1890.] 


LEA  Din  a   ARTICLES. 
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NATURAL   IMMUNITY   FROM   DISEASE. 

Many  theories  have  at  diflferent  times  been  advanced  to  ex- 
plain iinmunity  from  disease,  each  having  some  foundation  in 
fact  as  the  outcome  of  observation  and  logical  deduction.  In 
the  Jamiary  number  of  the  Archives  de  medecine  et  d'anatoraie 
pathologique  there  is  a  studj  of  the  subject  by  S.  Arloing.  Im- 
munity from  any  given  infection,  lie  remarks,  has  been  ascribed 
to  conditions  of  the  secretions  that  are  unfavorable  to  the  nor- 
mal life  of  micro-organisms,  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  or 
to  the  texture  of  the  tissues  of  the  organism  in  whole  or  in 
part  that  render  it  poor  soil  for  the  growth  and  propagation  of 
germs.  The  author  tliinks  there  may  be  another  and  simpler 
explanation — the  inaptitude  of  certain  organisms  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  amorphous  products  that  microphytes  give  rise  to. 
Germs  of  infectious  disease  may  exist  within  the  body  and  the 
disorder  they  give  rise  to  be  absent,  for  infectious  disease  does 
not  exist  merely  because  some  noxious  micro-organisms  have 
taken  up  their  abode  within  the  animal  tissues.  They  exist 
because  functional  or  structural  troubles  are  brought  about 
through  the  agency  of  ptomaines.  The  proof  that  not  the 
germs  themselves  bat  the  poisonous  substances  evolved  during 
their  life  cause  disease  would  .'eem  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  poison  alone  has  power  to  produce  the  disease  when  its 
special  micro-organism  is  absent.  When  faith-cure  fanatics 
say  there  is  no  disease  they  are  perhaps  right  in  a  certain  nar- 
row sense  never  imagined  by  them,  for  chemical  composition 
is  not  a  disease'in  the  accepted  sense  any  more  than  is  the  the- 
ory of  gravitation.  As  bodies  fall  when  support  is  removed, 
so  do  men  die  or  become  ill  when  certain  compounds  are 
formed  within  them. 

Theoretically,  protoplasm,  beingeverywhere  identical,  should 
always  react  to  given  agents  in  the  same  manner  under  the 
same  circnmstances.  In  point  of  fact  this  is  not  the  case.  Ex- 
periment proves  that  protoplasm  reacts  according  to  inherent 
individual  peculiarity  and  according  to  the  class  or  style  of 
creature  of  which  it  forms  the  physical  basis  of  life.  For  in- 
stance, the  conjunctivse  of  cows,  goats,  dogs,  rabbits,  and 
guinea-pigs  were  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia.  The  parts  affected  in  cows  soon  showed  great  tume- 
faction, and  the  animals  died  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Goats 
were  affected  only  by  slight  local  and  transient  swelling.  To 
induce  in  them  anything  like  the  disturbance  that  the  poison 
produced  in  cows  It  was  necessary  to  use  seven  or  eight  times 
the  amount  of  virus.  Some  other  poisons  that  quickly  kill 
sheep  have  only  a  stimulating  power  on  dogs,  while  the  guinea- 
pig  can  stand  without  effect  about  six  times  the  quantity  that 


makes  sheep  ill.  An  amount  of  virus  of  tlie  Bacillus  anthracis 
that  ended  the  life  of  a  sturdy  sheep  in  twenty-four  hours  was 
injected — in  proportionate  qunntity,  that  is— into  a  rabbit  with- 
out other  result  than  mere  passing  tumidity.  The  experiment 
was  repeated  several  times  with  the  same  results.  Only  when 
a  dose  was  introduced  eight  times  as  large  as  that  given  the 
sheep  did  similar  conditions  prevail.  It  was  found  most  diffi- 
cult to  inoculate  dogs  with  anthrax;  yet,  when  it  was  once 
accomplished,  the  destruction  of  the  animal  was  rapid.  Thus 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  anatomical  elements  of  dogs  are 
very  susceptible  to  the  poison  of  anthrax.  If  the  canine  organ- 
ism habitually  resists  its  influence,  it  is  because  the  Bacillus 
anthracis  fails  to  find  the  situation  favorable  to  its  growth  and 
multiplication,  or  because  it  is  imprisoned  and  possibly  de- 
stroyed by  the  defensive  cells  of  the  organism. 

To  sum  up:  The  presence  of  microbes  can  not  produce  dis- 
ease unless  some  functional  or  structural  change  is  brought 
about  through  their  agency.  Infectious  germs  that  affect  one 
class  of  animals  powerfully  produce  but  little  disturbance  in 
another  class  under  similar  conditions.  Certain  animals  that 
have  a  natural  inaptitude  for  specified  disease  may  readily  suc- 
cumb if  ever  attacked,  on  account  of  the  great  susceptibility  of 
their  anatomical  elements  to  this  particular  form  of  poison. 

CHLOROSIS   AND   THE    TON   OF   IRON. 

Ai.L  the  symptoms  of  chlorosis  depend'  upon  disordered 
blood-formation.  It  is  an  essential  ansemia,  in  which  the  chief 
clinical  and  chief  pathological  feature  is  a  great  diminution  in 
hferaoglobin  in  coni[>arison  with  the  slight  lessening  in  the 
number  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  Pallor,  giddiness,  weakness, 
dyspnoea,  palpitation,  etc.,  depend  upon  this  disordered  blood- 
formation,  which  is  also  the  cause  of  the  blood  changes  them- 
selves. The  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  generally  associated 
with  chlorosis  have  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  excess  of  de- 
composition products  in  the  intestine,  accompanying  the  char- 
acteristic constipation.  These  break  up  the  iron  compounds  of 
the  food,  and  tend  to  prevent  the  due  absorption  of  iron  in  its 
only  assimilable  form,  and  so  lead  to  impaired  blood  produc- 
tion. (See  this  Journal  for  January  26,  1889,  p.  100.)  On  the 
principle  that,  if  iron  in  normal  quantity  is  absent  from  the 
blood,  any  amount  administered  by  the  mouth  will  surely  cure 
chlorosis,  the  ton  of  iron  has  long  been  the  classic  prescrip- 
tion. Did  it  fail  to  cure?  Then  something  was  the  matter 
with  the  preparation  or  the  dose.  The  Medical  News  for 
January  25,  1890,  while  sufficiently  conservative,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  has  been  too 
direct,  that  exact  methods  of  diagnosis  have  excluded  certain 
factors — among  them  the  individual — which  the  rational  phy- 
sician is  bound  always  to  consider.  Iron  does  not  invariably 
cure  chlorosis.  A  large  proportion  of  the  patients  are  not  par- 
ticularly benefited  by  it.  The  English  physician  who  said  aloes 
would  always  cure  chlorosis  came  far  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
advocates  of  the  ton  of  iron.  Removing  the  characteristic  con- 
stipation eliminates  one  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  iron  in  the 
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system — the  decomposition  products  that  break  up   the  iron 
compounds  of  the  food. 

A  number  of  well-marked  cases  of  chlorosis  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  enemata  of  defihrinated  blood.  M.  Antiq 
(Lyon  m6dioal,  No.  44,  1889),  the  originator  of  this  method, 
believes  that  it  fulfills  more  than  any  other  the  three  indica- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  clilorosis — namely,  restoration  of  iron, 
restoration  of  oxygen,  and  restoration  of  the  salts  of  potassium 
and  of  the  chlorides.  Like  the  ordinary  mode  of  administering 
iron,  the  Medical  News  thinks  this  method  of  treatment  is  also 
too  direct.  Not  what  is  absorbed,  but  what  is  assimilated,  con- 
stitutes nutrition  or  cure.  The  exciting  cause  of  chlorosis 
varies  somewhat  according  to  the  individual,  though  the  predis- 
posing canse  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  some  error  in  the 
nervous  system.  Each  case  must  he  treated  on  its  own  merits; 
or,  rather,  on  its  own  demerits.  While  one  train  of  circum- 
stances may  bring  about  an  essential  anaemia  when  the  natural 
conditions  are  favorable — as,  for  instance,  the  recent  onset  of 
menstruation  that  removes  a  certain  proportion  of  the  small 
supply  of  iron  present  in  the  body — a  quite  different  order  of 
events  may  produce  it  at  another  time.  The  grief  of  misplaced 
or  disappointed  affection  is  a  potent  factor  in  its  production 
among  women.  Emotion  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  circu- 
lati(m  and  upon  blood-formation.  Perpetual  thought  on  one 
subject — and  some  faithful,  sensitive  women  are  famous  for 
that  sort  of  thing — wears  out  nerve-cells  too  rapidly,  lowers 
tone,  and  impairs  general  nutrition.  The  mad  Ophelia  is  but  a 
poor  physician  when  she  dispenses  rue  for  remembrance  with 
the  pathetic  admonition,  "  I  pray  you,  love,  remember!  "  For- 
getfiilness  also  has  its  blessi/igs.  How,  then,  is  this  enviable 
state  to  be  acquired?  By  the  administration  of  iron?  Hardly. 
The  problem  is  more  intricate.  New  occupations,  new  inter- 
ests, new  thoughts,  new  scenes,  cheerful  companionship,  some- 
thing to  increase  respiration  and  to  regulate  the  heart — such  as 
systematized  mechanical  movements,  electricity  perhaps,  sea- 
bathing, tlie  Turkish  bath,  nerve  tonics,  and  digestive  aids — 
these  are  of  the  utmost  importance  and  will  do  far  more  than 
the  ton  of  iron,  however  skillfully  administered. 


MIJSl  OR   PAliAGRA  PIIS. 

THE    ADVERSE    POSSIBILITIES   OF   SUSPENSION. 

The  Union  mMicale  has  a  paper  by  Paul  Cheron  on  the 
treatment  of  chronic  spinal-cord  disease  that  contains  sufficient 
mention  of  what  suspension  may  do  to  give  pause  to  the  wildest 
enthusiast.  From  the  very  first,  accidents  have  happened  even 
in  the  well-regulated  Salpfetriere  under  Charcot's  supervision. 
In  one  case  of  tabes  the  paretic  symptoms  were  greatly  in- 
creased. Seventeen  treatments  produced  wdema  of  the  extremi- 
ties in  a  man  with  atheromatous  arteries,  but  without  valvular 
disease.  Fainting  occurred  in  other  cases  ;  and  paralyses  in 
certain  instances  due  to  the  compression  and  rupture  of  athe- 
romatous arterioles.  Erb  has  observed  a  sense  of  constriction 
about  the  chest,  vertigo,  and  great  weakness,  followed  by  sud- 
den death  that  the  autopsy  could  not  account  for.  Morton  no- 
tices an  increase  in  cutaneous  aniesthesia  and  in  cervical  mus- 
cular spasm.  Sudden  death  may  follow  some  hours  after  the 
treatment.     A  person  suffering  from  aortic  insufficiency  pre- 


sented stupor  and  convulsive  movements,  and  an  increased  dif- 
ficulty in  walking,  after  each  suspension.  Afterward  vomiting 
and  fever  set  in,  and  the  man  died  in  coma  three  days  after  his 
last  hanging.  Besides  such  ordinary,  commonplace  disturb- 
ances as  are  enumerated  above,  acute  cerebral  and  spinal  lepto- 
meningitis may  snj)ervene.  Contra-indications  for  suspension 
treatment  are  thus  formulated  by  Blocq  :  (1)  certain  particular 
manifestations  (modality)  of  the  general  state:  (2)  various 
cardio-pulmonary  and  nervous  affections ;  (3)  certain  local  le- 
sions; and  (4)  general  depression  of  vital  power  and  antemia 
when  marked.  (Edema  and  obesity  require  careful  surveillance. 
(Edema  renders"  suspension  a  painful  process.  Weir  Mitchell's 
apparatus  is  thus  of  superior  advantage.  Suspension  increases 
the  number  of  respirations,  but  decreases  their  amplitude. 
Chronic  affections  of  the  respiratory  tract — emphysema,  ]>hthi- 
sis — exclude  suspension  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  This  is  also 
true  of  organic  heart  troubles  and  of  arterial  changes  where 
external  pressure  may  produce  rupture  of  the  arteries  or  arteri- 
oles. Vertigo  indicates  that  harm  is  being  done.  It  may  often 
be  prevented  by  talking  to  the  |)atient  (Motchoutcowski).  The 
teeth  should  be  looked  after,  for  they  are  sometimes  too  loose 
to  permit  of  the  application  of  the  bandage  under  the  chin. 
When  there  is  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  fracture,  some  other 
agent  must  be  tried  and  experiments  with  suspetision  be  al- 
lowed to  go  by  default, 

A   NEW  OCCUPATION  DISEASE. 

In  the  Revue  de  chirurgie  a  new  occupation  disease  is  re- 
ported by  F6re.  The  patient,  a  midwife,  presented  herself  at 
the  clinic,  complaining  of  bilateral  symmetrical  loss  of  power 
and  pain  in  both  forearms.  She  thought  herself  the  victim  of 
paralysis  acquired  in  tlie  exercise  of  her  profession.  A  week 
earlier,  while  attending  an  obstetric  case,  she  had  supported  the 
perinseum,  first  with  one  hand,  then  with  the  other,  for  about  two 
hours.  This  caused  the  wrists  to  swell,  and  by  night  they  were 
very  painful.  Next  day  the  pain  persisted,  and  in  the  lower 
third  of  the  forearm,  on  the  outer  side,  there  appeared  quite  a 
swelling.  The  skin  became  slightly  reddened  and  tlie  pain  con- 
tinued, increasing  on  movement.  The  position  of  tlie  hands 
slightly  resembled  that  seen  in  lead  paralysis.  The  tumefaction 
measured  about  seven  centimetres  in  length  and  between  two 
and  three  centimetres  in  width.  It  began  at  the  external  por- 
tion of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  wrist,  a  little  within  the  styloid 
process,  ami  about  a  finger's  breadth  above  the  radio-carpal 
articulation.  It  ascended  in  a  sort  of  spiral,  reaching  the  an- 
tero-external  surface  of  the  arm  at  its  middle  portion.  There 
was  an  obscure  sense  of  fiuctuation.  There  were  no  chills,  or 
fever,  or  any  sign  of  suppuration,  and  there  was  no  family  or 
individual  history  of  rheumatism.'  The  surgeon  at  the  Bic^tre 
made  the  diagnosis  of  acute  symmetrical  iufiammation  of  the 
synovial  sheaths,  due  to  a  frequent  and  prolonged  effort  to 
facilitate  flexing  the  fingers  by  lessening  forced  extension  of 
the  hand  while  supporting  the  (lerinreum.  The  wonder  is  that 
examples  of  similar  occupation  disease  are  not  more  common, 
for  it  is  the  custom  of  midwives — in  Franco,  at  least — to  sup- 
port the  perinn3um  according  to  classic  methods  for  a  length  of 
time  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Ex- 
cess of  zeal  is  not  without  definite  risks.  In  this  patient's  ease, 
blisters,  the  actual  cautery,  and  compression  by  flannel  band- 
ages for  nearly  three  weeks  dispelled  the  untoward  symptoms. 

THE   INFLUENZA   IN   MADRID. 

AoooRDiNQ  to  La  medecine  moderne,  the  epidemic  has  now 
disappeared  from  the  Spanish  capital,  where  it  proved  particu- 
larly fatal.     The  deaths  during  Decemher,  1888,  and  .January, 
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1889,  were  Dine  hundred  and  sixty.  During  December,  1889, 
and  January,  1890,  they  numbered  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-nine.  As  a  rule,  the  influenza  in  Madrid  began  lightly, 
with  malaise,  fever,  cough,  etc.  These  symptoms  usually  ceased 
by  the  third  day,  and  the  patient,  confident  of  the  so-called 
henign  nature  of  his  trouble,  walked  out  in  the  cold  and  snow. 
A  relapse  was  the  result,  a  broncho-pneumonia,  pulmonary  con- 
gestion, or  pneumonia  with  but  slight  local  manifestations,  and 
an  ataxo-adynamic  condition  that  ended  life  in  a  few  days.  A 
third  of  the  population  were  attacked.  Exact  observations  of 
the  epidemic  were  impossible,  as  seventy-five  out  of  every  hun- 
dred physicians  became  its  victims.  Nervons  and  gastro-intes- 
tinal  forms  of  the  disease  were  rare,  pulmonary  troubles  pre- 
vailing as  a  general  thing.  Quinine,  antipyrine,  the  salicylates 
and  tonics  during  convalescence  constituted,  as  elsewhere,  the 
routine  medical  treatment.  The  celebrated  tenor,  Gayarr6,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  typho-poeumonic  form  of  grippe,  aged  forty- 
three.  The  greatest  mortality  was  in  persons  between  the  ages 
of  thirty  and  fifty  years.  Children  suffered  but  little,  which 
was  also  true  of  people  over  sixty-three. 


THE   ADIRONDACK  STATE   PARK. 

The  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
$25,000  during  the  coming  year  for  the  purposes  of  conserva- 
tion and  enlargement  of  the  State's  future  park  in  the  Adiron- 
dack wild  woods  may  be  taken  hopefully  as  an  entering  wedge 
for  a  further  liberal  policy  of  extension.  Managed  properly, 
the  State  Park  can  be  made  to  repay  all  just  and  necessary  ex- 
penditures incurred  in  order  to  bring  this  grand  sanitarium  into 
practical  popular  enjoyment,  and  in  order  to  hasten  the  time 
when  that  delightful  region  will  be  one  of  the  health  resorts  for 
New  York  and  the  surrounding  States.  And  the  sooner  the 
work  of  elevating  a  suitable  segment  of  the  Adirondacks  into  a 
State  preserve,  the  greater  will  be  the  economy  and  the  better 
will  be  the  opportunities  to  shield  it  against  the  destructive 
tendencies  that  have  had  their  sway  from  times  immemorial. 
It  is  proposed  to  obtain  a  tract  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles 
square  iu  the  wilder  portion  of  the  mountain  and  lake  country 
which  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  other  streams,  and  then  make  it  so  accessible 
to  the  people  at  large  that  it  will  become  a  sanitary  boon  and 
summer  pleasure  ground  for  a  whole  nation.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Legislature  to  do  this  tentatively  and  by  d-'grees. 
Whether  that  is  the  best  policy  or  not  remains  to  be  seen  ;  we 
should  be  better  pleased  to  see  a  large  and  liberal  measure  put 
into  operation  at  once. 

INFLUENZA    IN    AN    ASYLUM. 

At  the  Halifax  Hospital  for  the  Insane  an  incursion  of  influ- 
enza has  afforded  an  opportunity  to  compare  its  symptomatology 
among  the  sane  and  among  the  insane,  side  by  side,  and  under 
conditions  favorable  to  medical  control  and  observation.  The 
report  of  this  study,  which  is  by  Dr.  George  L.  .Sinclair,  the 
assistant  superintendent,  is  published  in  the  Maritime  Medical 
News.  There  were  eighty-eight  cases  in  all,  with  one  death, 
apparently  by  pneumonia;  there  were  no  complications.  There 
seemed  to  bo  a  marked  tendency  to  relapse,  but  the  recurrences 
were  none  of  them  severe,  since  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  out 
of  the  house  for  a  week  at  least.  With  regard  to  the  cerebral 
effects  upon  the  insane.  Dr.  Sinclair  reports  that  many  were 
much  excited,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
patient  to  assert  that  he  had  been  beaten.  The  neuralgic  pains 
were  about  alike  in  the  sane  and  in  the  insane,  where  tlie  latter 
were  competent  to  give  information  as  to  their  subjective  symp- 


toms. Rigors  were  quite  common.  The  highest  temperature 
was  104°  F.,  but  102°  was  seldom  exceeded  and  rarely  main- 
tained for  any  considerable  period.  The  menses  were  antici- 
pated and  prolonged,  both  in  the  sane  and  in  the  insane.  Con- 
valescence was  frequently  very  slow,  and  a  distaste  for  food, 
continuing  for  a  week  or  more,  was  noticed,  along  with  a 
marked  depression  of  spirits  and  inability  for  ordinary  mental 
action  ;  also,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a  considerable  loss  of 
weight. 

SMALL-POX  AMONG  THE  "PECULIAR  PEOPLE." 
The  "Peculiar  People"  of  England,  like  the  misguided 
faith-heahng  zealots  in  our  own  country,  contemn  and  refuse 
the  use  of  medicines  and  decline  to  employ  physicians.  In  two 
English  parishes  in  the  shire  of  Essex,  called  Cressing  and  White 
Notley,  there  has  been  an  outbreak  of  small-pox,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  was  attended  by  circum- 
stances tending  to  kindle  a  dangerous  epidemic.  A  member  of 
this  sect  of  Peculiar  People  contracted  the  disease  and  neg- 
lected every  recognized  medical  and  sanitary  precaution.  Four 
friends  of  the  patient,  who  were  allowed  to  visit  him,  took  the 
small-pox.  The  health  officer  then  became  aware  of  the  im- 
pendiug  epidemic  and  i)romptly  took  all  possible  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  trouble,  and,  fortunately,  with  success. 
The  great  desirability  of  a  small  isolation-hospital  was  striking- 
ly illustrated.  

THE  MEDICAL  LIBRARIES  OF  MILWAUKEE. 
The  private  collection  of  Dr.  Senn  is  described  as  being 
"the  best  medical  library  west  of  Philadelphia."  It  contains 
twenty  thousand  carefully  selected  volumes,  which  are  not 
locked  up  and  hoarded,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  generously 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  profession.  The  Clinical  Club  has  a 
nucleus  of  a  library  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  John  K. 
Bartlett,  with  some  additions.  The  Medical  News  correspond- 
ence, which  gives  us  the  foregoing,  also  states  that  Dr.  Senn 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  Berlin  Congress,  in 
August  next,  on  the  subject  of  his  original  researches  in  intes- 
tinal surgery. 

THE   DAUGHTER   OF   THE   HOSPITAL. 

On  March  11th,  Laura  York,  the  child  of  the  New  York 
Hospital,  celebrated  her  first  birthday.  She  was  found  deserted 
in  the  street,  a  year  ago,  when  she  was  about  four  hours  old 
and  was  confided  to  the  care  of  the  young  surgeons  at  the  New 
York.  They  did  their  part  well,  the  foundling  has  thrived  and 
become  a  great  favorite,  and  on  her  birthday  was  the  recipient 
of  many  presents.  

A  PROPOSED  ENDOWMENT  FOR  YALE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
A  PHOPOsiTioN  has  emanated  from  the  Fairfield  County,  Con- 
necticut, Association  of  Yale  Medical  Alumni  to  raise  an  en- 
dowment fund  for  their  college  of  $250,000,  which  they  propose 
to  start  by  pledging  themselves  for  one  tenth  that  sum.  Dr.  G- 
A.  Shelton,  of  the  class  of  1869,  is  the  member  of  the  committee 
representing  the  county  named. 


ITEMS,  ETC. 
The  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina.— The  trustees  and  faculty 
will  hold  an  election  on  or  about  Apiil  15th  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
the  vacancy  existing  in  the  chair  of  pathology  and  practice  of  medicine. 
The  three  years'  course  of  instruction  as  necessary  for  graduation  has 
been  adopted,  to  begin  with  the  matriculates  of  1890. 
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Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  March  25,  1890: 


DISEASES. 

Week  ending  Mar.  18. 

Week  ending  Mar.  33. 

Casee. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

8 
90 

4 
H.'i 
i).') 

0 

2 

18 
4 
11 

28 
0 

10 
70 

215 
87 
12 

4 

10 

Cerebro-sphial  meningitis  .... 

0 
12 

Diphtheria .    . 

Varicella 

27 
0 

The  Hunter  MoGuire  Prize. — Practice  for  March  savs :  "  Dr.  Hun- 
ter McGuire  offers  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  original  essay  on  the 
Diagnosis,  Patliology,  and  Treatment  of  Chronic  Cystitis  in  the  Male. 
Competitors  for  the  prize  must  I'esiile  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  or 
North  Carolina.  The  essays  must  be  printed  or  type-written.  Each 
essay  must  be  designated  by  a  motto  on  the  first  page.  A  coi'respond- 
ing  motto,  together  with  the  name  of  the  writer,  must  be  inclosed  in  a 
sealed  envelope  and  attached  to  the  essay.  All  of  these  essays  must 
be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia,  Dr.  Landon 
B.  Edwards,  Richmond,  Va.,  by  August  15th.  The  Medical  Society  of 
Virginia  will  be  asked  to  determine  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  tiie 
essays  are  to  be  examined.  The  name  of  the  successful  author  alone 
will  be  made  public." 

The  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  has  moved  its  libiiuy  to  No.  20 
Hanover  Square.-,  West. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. — Dr.  H.  Augustus 
Wilson  has  Iieen  elected  lecturer  on  orthopa;dic  surgery. 

Marine-Hospital  Service.— 0/;ftV««/  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service 
from  March  3  to  March  24,  1890  : 
Long,  W.  H.,  Surgeon.     Leave  of  absence  extended  five  days.     March 

11,  1890. 
Devan,  S.  C,  Passed  Assistant  Sui-geon.     To  proceed  to  Erie,  Pa.,  as 

inspector.     March  12,  1890. 
Heath,  F.  C,  Assistant  Suigeon.     To  proceed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for 

temporary  duty.     March  18,  1890. 
Stimpson,  W.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Commissioned  assistant  surgeon, 

March  11,  1890.    Assigned  to  temporary  duty  at  New  York.    March 

13,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week ; 

TuEsnAV,  J/iril  1st:  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private);  New 
York  Neurological  Society  ;  Elmira  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Buffalo 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association  (annual);  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y., 
Medical  Association ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Broome 
(quarterly)  and  Niagara  (quarterly — Lockport),  N.  Y. ;  Essex  (annual 
— Newark),  Hudson  (Jersey  City),  and  Union  (annual — Elizabeth), 
N.  J.,  County  .Medical  Societies  ;  Chittenden,  Vt.,  County  Medical 
Society ;  Androscoggin,  Me.,  County  Medical  Association  ( Lewiston) ; 
Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  April  2d :  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital ; 
Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Medical 
Microscopical  Society  of  Brooklyn  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Richmond  (Stapleton),  N.  Y.  ;  Penobscot,  Me.,  County  Medical 
Society  (Bangor) ;  Bridgejiort,  Conn.,  Medical  Association ;  Phila- 
delphia County  Medical  Society. 

TnvRSDAY,  April  3d :  New  Yoi-k  Academy  of  Medicine;  Metropolilan 
Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society ;  Society  of 
Physicians  of  the  Village  of  Canandaigua;  Boston  Medico-psycho- 
logical Association  ;  Obstetrical  Society  of  Philadelphia ;  United 
States  Naval  Medical  Society  (Washington) ;  Washington,  Vt., 
County  Medical  Society. 

Fkidav,  April  ^th :  Practitioners'  Society  of  New  York  (pi-ivate) ; 
Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

Satcuday,  April  Sth :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Surgical  So- 
ciety  (private) ;  Miller's  River,  Mass.,  Medical  Society. 


fitters  ia  t^e  €bitor. 


MERCURIAL  SALIVATION. 
229  East  Sixtieth  Street,  New  York,  March  Si,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Neio  YorTc  Medical  Jonrnal : 

Sir:  In  the  issue  of  your  Journal  of  March  22d  Dr.  C.  E. 
Loekwood  reports  an  interesting  case  of  compound  fracture  of 
the  skull  complicated  with  a  lesion  of  the  right  eye.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  points  (if  interest  the  doclor  draws  attention  to  the 
salivation  produced  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate (1  in  1,000)  in  cleansing  the  wound.  The  irrigation  of 
the  wound  was  made  on  April  2d.  On  that  day  the  patient  was 
given  ten  grains  of  calomel,  and  on  the  4th  he  was  again  given 
a  similar  dose  of  calomel.  The  salivation  appeared  on  the  Sth. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  reporter  of 
the  case  that  the  salivation  might  have  been  caused  by  the  ten 
grains  of  calomel  administered  the  night  before  rather  than  by 
the  sublimate  irrigation  of  the  small  wound  three  days  pre- 
viously. It  has  occurred  to  the  writer,  as,  no  doubt,  it  has  to 
many  other  physicians,  that  a  single  dose  of  four  or  live  grains 
f  calomel  has  occasionally  been  followed  by  profuse  salivation 
lasting  two  or  three  days.  The  importance  of  the  subject  ot 
intoxication  by  the  use  of  corrosive-sublimate  solutiou  in  wash- 
ing out  wounds  and  cavities  will,  I  trust,  warrant  a  siiort 
space  in  your  -Journal  for  the  foregoing  communication. 

HiKAM    N.    VlNEBEnO,    M.   D. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY   OF   THE   TONSILS. 
Army  Medical  Mdsecm,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  20,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  YorTc  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir  :  It  is  probable  that  the  article  which  Dr.  Thayer  is 
looking  for  may  be  the  following:  Spicer,  S..  The  Tonsils  (Fau- 
cial,  Lingual,  I'haryngeal,  and  Discrete);  their  Funclioos  and 
Relations  to  AtFections  of  the  Throat  and  Nose,  Lancet,  1888, 
ii,  805-80".  He  will  find  the  reference  to  it,  as  well  as  to  other 
articles  on  the  same  subject,  under  "  Tonsils,"  in  the  index  to 
the  Index  Medicus  for  1889.  Robert  Fletcher,  M.  D. 


jprocecbings  of  Societies. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Felirnart/  20,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  A.  L.  Loo.mis,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Therapeutics  of  Heart  Disease.— Dr.  II.  N.  Heine- 
man  read  a  paper  on  tliis  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
went  carefully  over  the  whole  ground  ot  the  pathological  con- 
ditions presenting,  and  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the 
causes  giving  rise  to  the  various  forms  of  heart  disease.  He 
divided  the  various  forms  of  treatment  indicated,  with  special 
reference  to  the  lesion,  into  hygienic,  dietetic,  remedial,  and 
mechanical.  He  enlarged  upon  the  special  efficacy  of  the  me- 
chanical treatment  by  exercise,  as  laid  down  and  practiced  by 
Oertel  and  others.  It  was  of  the  greatest  imi)ortance  that  in 
cases  in  which  such  treatment  was  rocoinmended  the  patients 
should  remain  constantly  under  observation,  for  it  was  a  mat- 
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ter  of  uncertainty,  even  though  the  heart  appeared  to  be  acting 
well,  how  long  compensation  could  be  maintained.  Wlien 
there  existed  circulatory  disturbances  following  the  practice 
of  mechanical  treatment  its  use  was  contra-indicated.  He 
thought  that  if  more  careful  examinations  and  analyses  of  sus- 
picious cases  were  made  and  pains  taken  to  make  out  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  murmurs,  heart  disease  would  be  more  fre- 
quently recognized  in  its  earlier  stages,  when  advantage  could 
be  taken  of  the  various  therapeutical  and  other  agents,  such  as 
he  bad  indicated,  as  would  undoubtedly  render  the  cases  of 
sudden  death  of  far  less  frequent  occurrence. 

Dr.  DEL4FIKLD  Said  it  was  very  dilBcult  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  chrouic  heart  disease.  The  term  was  used  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  different  conditions,  each  one  demanding  a  particular 
form  of  treatment  wliich  might  be  extremely  harmful  to  others. 
There  was  perhaps  no  variety  of  treatment  for  cardiac  lesions 
more  worthy  of  consideration  than  that  of  the  mechanical. 
When  first  presented  to  tlie  notice  of  the  profession  in  a  some- 
what crude  way,  they  had  been  more  or  less  shocked  by  the 
sugaestiiin.  As  time  had  gone  on  and  the  method  had  been 
more  and  more  largely  employed  and  greater  opportunities  for 
observing  the  results  had  been  given,  there  were  now  few 
among  them  who  did  not  attach  importance  to  the  benefits 
wliich  might  accrue  from  its  use.  While  there  was  of  course  a 
certain  number  of  patients  suffering  from  heart  disease  and  who 
should  be  kept  in  bed  or  in  the  house,  or  at  least  protected 
against  all  forms  of  exercise  or  causes  of  excitement,  there  was 
undoubtedly  a  large  class  to  be  materially  benefited  by  exercise 
in  the  o])en  air.  And  here  seemed  to  be  the  real  practical  out- 
come of  the  so  called  mechanical  treatment.  To  insure  the  ut- 
most benefit  from  this  did  not  necessarily  mean  recourse  to 
mountain  climbing  and  gymnastic  exercises,  but  exercise  adapt- 
ed to  the  general  physical  condition  and  to  that  of  the  heart's 
action  in  each  particular  cafe.  By  the  heart's  action  he  did  not 
refer  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  heart  lesion.  This  carefully 
adjusted  exercise  seeme<l  to  he  of  service  in  several  differ- 
ent ways.  It  improved  tlie  patient's  general  health,  insured  bet- 
ter nourishment  to  the  tissues,  improved  the  circulation,  and 
diminished  the  disposition  to  venous  congestion.  The  heart 
participating  in  this  general  improvement  became  more  regular 
and  better  in  its  action.  If  the  changes  which  had  gone  on  in 
the  valves  were  to  be  benefited  at  all,  this  outdoorlife  and  regu- 
lated exercise  would  do  it.  Still,  it  was  better  not  to  expect 
more  than  could  be  actually  achieved.  While  a  great  many  of 
the  cases  might  lie  undoubtedly  improved,  probably  none  of 
them  were  to  be  cured.  Temporary  benefit  was  all  that  could 
be  expected,  and  the  patients  after  a  time  would  come  back  and 
a  condition  would  ensue  for  which  there  was  no  relief. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Thomson  said  he  had  been  led  to  regard  it  as  of 
the  first  importance  to  ask  what  it  wa.-i  that  the  heart  muscle 
most  needed,  and  ho  had  found  that  the  answer  to  this  question 
was  that  oxygen  was  its  greatest  necessity.  He  thought  that 
patients  suffering  from  cardiac  diseases  should  stay  out  of  doors 
as  much  as  possible,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  to  give 
them  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  air  in  their  sleeping 
rooms. 

The  President  thought  that  in  treatment  of  heart  disease  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  insure  to  the  patient  as  far  as 
possible  good  arterial  blood,  to  further  the  elimination  of  all  of 
the  products  of  retrograde  metamorphosis  and  to  keep  the 
trophic  nerve  apparatus  of  the  heart  in  normal  condition.  It 
was  a  pleasant  thing  to  liear  the  points  in  a  discussion  on  heart 
treatment  directed  to  a  consideration  of  special  nutrition  to  the 
organ.  He  thought  it  was  well  for  once  to  leave  the  discussion 
of  valvular  disease  on  one  side  and  to  consider  the  preservation 
of  the  heart  muscle  in  its  normal  integrity.     The  question  of 


exercise  or  rest  as  applicable  to  given  cases  was  one  not  to  be 
flippantly  considered,  and  it  was  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
determine  what  was  the  proper  advice  to  give  a  patient  in  this 
respect.  Of  course  plenty  of  oxygen  and  good  hygienic  sur- 
roundings, regular  diet,  and  so  forth,  were  unquestionably  indi- 
cated, especially  when  there  was  any  loss  of  compensation.  It 
was  his  custom,  before  recommending  exercise,  to  test  patients. 
It  was  not  safe  to  tell  patients  to  go  into  the  country  and  take 
exercise,  and  he  was  quite  sure  he  was  responsible  for  disastrous 
results  by  having  made  this  mistake ;  and  now  he  always  made 
a  point  of  noting  the  etTeots  on  patients  of  exercise  taken  in  his 
own  ofljce.  If  this  produced  the  trace  of  a  waver  in  the  heart 
sounds  or  radial  pulse,  it  was  better  to  he  very  careful  how  one 
gave  such  a  patient  carte  'blanche  in  the  matter  of  exercise.  It 
was  a  dangerous  thing  to  prescribe  exercise  for  patients  fitty  or 
sixty  years  of  age,  whether  there  existed  any  valvular  lesion  or 
not.  The  question  of  trophic  nerve  action  of  the  heart  was  an 
important  matter  and  one  about  which  they  were  jnst  beginning 
to  have  some  little  knowledge.  The  physiological  effect  which 
certain  nerves  appeared  to  have  upon  the  heart  was  a  very  in- 
teresting subject.  Medicines  could  only  be  used  as  agents  tem- 
porarily to  lift  patients  over  a  dangerous  point,  in  the  hope  that 
after  being  so  aided  they  would  get  along  satisfactorily. 

The  Functions  of  the  Cerebellum  as  indicated  by  Recent 
Research. — Dr.  E.  U.  Fishek,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting 
review  of  this  subject,  said  that  our  knowledge  of  the  cerebel- 
lum was  far  from  -satisfactory.  Many  of  the  results  of  experi- 
mentation did  not  correspond  with  the  clinical  and  pathological 
results  as  observed  in  man.  There  was,  notwithstanding,  great 
value  in  experimental  work,  especially  when  carried  on  in  the 
higher  animals.  The  general  functions  of  the  cerebellum  in 
animals  and  in  man  were  the  same,  although  they  might  be 
somewhat  modified  by  the  special  characteristics  of  the  mam- 
mals under  consideration.  The  experiments  which  the  speaker 
recorded  had  been  carried  on  in  the  Loomis  Laboratory  with 
every  precautiim  against  sepsis,  following  the  same  methods  ob- 
served in  cerebral  surgery  in  man.  The  o])eration8  were  eight  in 
number ^seven  on  dogs  and  one  on  a  monkey,  the  latter  animal 
being  exhibited.  In  summarizing  the  results  so  far  obtained, 
one  fact  had  stood  out  very  clearly — namely,  that  it  required  a 
considerable  lesion  of  the  cerebellum  to  produce  any  symptoms, 
and  that  cortex  lesions  could  not  be  localized  as  in  the  cere- 
brum. Loss  of  equilibrium  and  inco-ordination  were  present  in 
every  case,  more  or  less  markedly,  but  no  .sensory  disturbance. 
Recovery  always  occurred  after  a  certain  time,  the  cerebrum 
seeming  to  take  on  the  function  of  the  cerebellum,  although  this 
was  never  absolute,  as  even  in  the  dog,  which  lived  some  six 
months  after  the  operation,  some  inco-ordination  and  loss  of 
equilibrium  were  present.  The  psychical  functions,  so  far  as 
could  be  studied,  were  not  affected,  and  the  sexual  desires  were 
neither  lessened  nor  increased. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF. MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN   TnEOIiT    AND    PRACTICE    OF   MEDICINE. 

Aleeting  of  Fehruarii  IS,  1890. 

Dr.  Francis  Dei.afield  in  the  Chair. 

The  Mortality  from  Pulmonary  Phthisis  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.— Dr.  B.  F.  Westbrook  read  a  paper  with  this 
title  which  was  entirely  statistical,  dealing,  however,  less  with 
the  question  of  phthisis  than  with  general  mortality  statistics 
and  the  conditions  influencing  the  same.  The  inference  which 
the  author  seemed  to  draw  from  his  researches  was  that  if  the 
country  ceased  to  be  flooded  from  time  to  time  by  the  influx 
of  large  bodies  of  immigrants,  the  death  rate  would  be  mate- 
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rially  lowered.  This  would  be  so  because  of  the  better  charac- 
ter and  greater  intelligence  of  the  American  people  as  a  class. 
They  were  more  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  bad  more 
generous  and  suitable  diet. 

Dr.  A.  L.  LooMis  said  it  was  quite  ditlicult  to  discuss  such 
a  statistical  piiper;  so  much  depended  upon  tlie  sources  from 
which  the  figures  had  been  derived  and  how  completely  all 
sources  of  error  were  eliminated.  The  author's  statement  that 
the  highest  rate  of  mortality  from  pjithisis  was  among  the  sec- 
ond and  third  generations  of  the  immigrants  from  Ireland  was 
not  surpri.iing  to  any  one  familiar  with  their  childhood  and 
who  knew  of  their  diet  and  habits  in  early  life,  which  were 
all  such  as  to  prove  fruitful  sources  of  liigh  mortality  not  only 
from  phthisis  but  from  any  ])revailing  malady.  The  speaker 
tliought  that  if  Dr.  Westbrook  had  prosecuted  las  investiga- 
tions among  the  descendants  of  other  races,  taking,  for  in- 
stance, the  Scotch,  he  might  have  found  that  the  second  and 
third  generations  had  a  considerable  tenacity  of  life.  It  was, 
however,  always  a  risk  for  those  who  were  not  strong  to  come 
to  another  climate,  and  the  change  often  made  them  more  sus- 
ceptible to  disease.  The  question  at  issue  seemed  to  binge  upon 
what  the  conditions  were  which  predisposed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  pulmonary  phthisis.  It  was  safe  to  affirm  that  there  was 
always  a  period  of  general  decline  _antecedent  to  the  bacillary 
tuberculization.  If  it  was  believed,  as  he  supposed  it  must  be, 
that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  due  to  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
and  that  wherever  that  bacillus  might  be  found  it  depended  for 
its  sustenance  and  growth  on  the  human  body,  it  would  also  be 
conceded  that  the  inhabitants  of  cities  were  more  exposed  to 
infection  from  such  a  source  than  people  in  the  country  ;  and  if 
they  happened  to  furnish  more  favorable  soil  for  such  germ  de- 
velopment than  those  in  the  country  did,  there  would  be  a  cor- 
respondingly higher  death-rate  among  the  former.  And  this  was 
just  what  held  good  in  fact.  If  there  was  any  soil  more  tlian 
another  suited  to  the  development  of  tubercle  bacilli  it  was  to 
be  found  among  the  tenement-house  children  and  those  of  this 
class  who  were  just  reaching  adult  life.  If  the  theory  as  to  the 
germ  invasion  was  accepted,  then  the  chance  of  immuuity  in- 
creased with  the  health  power  of -the  individual  to  resist  such 
inroads  and  to  furnish  in  his  own  system  the  necessary  germi- 
cidal power. 

The  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever. —  A  paper  with  this 
title  was  read  by  Dr.  Simon  Bauucii.  lie  said  that  the  frequent 
revival  of  this  8ul)ject  in  our  medical  societies  was  prima  facie 
evidence  not  only  of  its  great  importance,  but  also  of  the  in- 
stability of  our  present  therapeutical  methods  in  the  treatment 
of  typhoid  fever.  He  now  wanted  to  show  how  the  judicious 
use  of  cold  water,  in  the  hands  of  Vogl,  Jurgensen,  Brand,  him- 
self, and  others,  had  lowered  the  mortality  percentage.  The 
cold  pack,  if  properly  administered,  was  a  mild  antipyretic  and 
soothing,  sedative  procedure,  while  the  affusion,  next  to  the 
douches,  was  the  most  actively  stimulating.  The  first  principles 
and  aim  of  scientific  hydrotherapy  were  to  refresh  and  to  stimu- 
late the  nerve  centers,  so  as  to  induce  a  sedative  effect.  The 
opinion  expressed  in  the  recent  discussion  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  on  this  subject — that  ''it  was  the  greatest  po-ssible 
mistake  to  bring  these  data  from  Germany  and  apply  thom  to 
the  United  States — was  singular,  since  we  did  not  make  such  dis- 
tinction with  regard  to  other  therapeutic  agents.  The  statistics 
furuislied  by  Jurgensen  and  Vogl,  for  instance,  were  really  the 
best  possible  guide  for  this  or  any  other  country,  because  they 
were  obtained  from  hospital,  civil,  and  military  practice,  and 
they  represented  the  comparative  merits  of  various  methods. 
Vogl  was  the  chief  of  the  garrison  hospitals  at  Munich.  He 
had  offered  us  the  records  of  8,325  cases  of  typhoid  fever  treated 
there  during  forty-seven  years.    The  mortality  had  ranged  from 


40-3  per  cent,  in  184.3  to  2-3  per  cent,  in  1877-'78.  Since  1875, 
when  the  cold-bath  treatment  was  systematically  begun,  the 
mortality  percentage  had  never  exceeded  4'7  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  was  2'7  per  cent.  The  report  was  very  exhaustive,  the 
nature  of  each  complication  was  fully  emphasized,  and  a  minute, 
practical,  and  judicious  analysis  of  the  bearing  of  the  treatment 
upon  every  essential  symptom  was  given.  It  might  be  said, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  therapeutic  question  had 
been  so  thoroughly  canvassed  as  had  been  done  in  this  report. 
Could  any  one  familiar  with  its  source  deny  credence  to  its 
statements  or  gainsay  its  deductions?  It  afforded  testimony  that 
was  unimpeachable  to  the  effect  upon  a  certain  type  of  patients — 
soldiers  of  about  the  same  average  age  and  condition  of  health — 
under  the  depleting,  nihilistic,  expectant,  and  water  treatment, 
and  also  striking  evidences  of  the  differences  between  a  com- 
bined water  and  medicinal,  antipyretic  method  and  the  sys- 
tematic Brand,  antifebrile  method.  The  numbers  were  suffi- 
ciently large  to  entitle  them  to  respect,  and  the  period  of  such 
length  to  exclude  all  possible  errors  due  to  more  or  less  viru- 
lence in  the  type  of  the  disease.  It  demonstrated  the  interest- 
ing point  that  the  combined  method  at  times  reached  quite  as 
high  a  mortality  percentage  as  in  many  of  the  years  jireceding, 
when  the  expectant  treatment  was  employed,  but  that  the  sys- 
tematic, unremitting  bath  treatment — Brand's  method— never 
exceeded,  in  severe  years,  4'7  per  cent.,  and  averaged  2-7  per 
cent.  Neither  of  these  figures  had  ever  been  reached  before. 
The  speaker  thought  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  have  made  a 
diagnosis  in  a  given  case  of  typhoid  fever  before  the  batli  treat- 
ment could  be  begun,  and  that  every  suspicious  case  should  be 
placed  in  the  bath  if  the  temperature  reached  103°  F.  That  no 
harm  could  result  from  it  might  be  easily  demonstrated.  A 
mild  bath  treatment  was  advantageous  in  any  febrile  attack  in 
which  the  temperature  reached  103°  ;  if  it  proved  to  be  typhoid, 
valuable  time  had  been  gained  ;  if  its  course  was  rapidly  termi- 
nated, nothing  was  lost,  except  the  satisfaction  of  plying  the  pa- 
tient with  aconite  or  antipyretics.  In  a  recent  discussion  much 
had  been  said  by  some  of  the  speakers  on  the  subject  of  intes- 
tinal antisepsis  in  typhoid  fever.  Considering  that  putrefaction 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  decomposing  tissue  elements  and 
secretions  from  intestinal  ulcerations,  it  seemed  that  tlie  wisest 
plan,  in  our  effort  to  limit  them,  would  be  to  prevent  their  cause. 
That  this  might  be  done  could  no  longer  be  doubted  if  we 
might  credit  Vogl's  testimony  as  to  the  great  diminution  of 
diarrhoea  and  meteorism  by  the  bath  treatment.  The  cold  bath 
— which  reduced  tlio  temperature,  strengthened  the  heart,  deep- 
ened the  respiration,  improved  the  digestion,  increased  diuresis 
and  perspiration,  and  brightened  and  refreshed  the  patient — must 
prevent  the  tendency  to  accumulation  of  effete  material  in  the 
system.  Another  point  which  had  been  brought  out  by  one  of 
the  speakers  was  the  value  of  solid  food  in  the  third  week  of 
the  fever.  It  was  not  simple  coincidence  that  the  advocate  of 
this  method  of  feeding  was  also  tlie  only  advocate  of  systematic 
bathing  who  appeared  in  the  discussion.  The  most  important 
question  was,  What  constituted  tlie  cold-bath  treatment?  The 
statistics  referred  to,  showing  a  mortality  of  less  than  three  per 
cent.,  and  in  1,200  cases  treated  before  the  fifth  day  of  less  than 
one  per  cent.,  were  not  olitained  from  cold  sponging,  wet  pack, 
cold  coils,  cold  affusions,  graduated  baths,  or  any  other  agree- 
able substitute;  they  were  the  result  of  methodical  bathing,  ac. 
cording  to  Brand's  original  method.  As  there  seemed  to  be 
much  vagueness  of  conception  on  this  point,  the  speaker  deemed 
it  important  to  furnish  an  outline  of  the  method.  The  first 
principle  was  to  bathe  early,  even  before  diagnosis  was  clear; 
no  harm  was  done  at  least  by  a  graduated  bath,  say,  reduced 
from  90°  to  68°,  and  a  duration  of  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an 
hour.     This  was  tlie  only  modification  of  the  method  advisable. 
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It  accustomed  the  patient  to  the  treatment  and  gained  time.  It 
shonld  be  resorted  to  as  soon  as  the  temperature  in  the  rectum 
reached  103°.  The  speaker  was  in  the  liabit  of  bathing  the  pa- 
tient's face  and  chest  with  ice-water  before  placing  him  in  any 
bath.  Again,  as  soon  as  the  case  became  defined  or  even  sus- 
picious, the  strict  bath,  65°  F.,  should  be  used.  The  tub  must 
stand  at  the  patient's  bedside  filled  two  thirds  with  water  at 
65°  F.  The  patient,  after  receiving  a  stimulant  and  having  had 
his  face  and  chest  washed  with  ice-water,  was  then  to  be  un- 
dressed and  gently  lifted  into  the  water.  A  gasp  and  shudder 
followed — perhaps  an  exclamation  of  distress.  But  gentle  reas- 
surance by  word  and  deed,  a  calm  demeanordevoid  of  haste  and 
flurry,  and  avoidance  of  force,  would  do  much  to  tjuiet  the  pa- 
tient. With  one  hand  under  his  head  if  necessary,  the  other 
hand,  or  another  nurse,  must  gently  practice  friction  over  the 
submerged  parts.  This  important  feature  of  the  Brand  method 
was  frequently  neglected,  and  to  its  neglect  might  be  charged 
the  occurrence  of  collapse,  cyanosis,  and  chill.  The  gentle  fric- 
tion with  the  outstretched  hand  produced  a  rosy  hue  of  the  skin  ; 
the  superficial  vessels  were  dilated.  By  their  exposing  a  large 
supply  of  blood,  the  cooling  was  more  rapid.  The  bath  sliould 
be  continued  in  this  manner  fifteen  minutes,  no  matter  how 
urgently  the  patient  desired  to  be  removed.  A  pinched  coun- 
tenance, chattering  of  teeth,  unless  excessive,  or  a  small  pulse, 
must  not  be  taken  as  indicative  for  removal.  If  the  face  be- 
came cyanotic  or  the  respirations  embarrassed,  the  bath  must 
cease.  Every  five  minutes  during  the  bath  water  at  about 
65°  F.  should  be  gently  poured  from  a  pitcher  over  the  head  of 
the  patient,  after  a  folded  handkerchief  had  been  placed  around 
like  a  bandage  with  the  knot  over  the  nucha.  This  was  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  running  over  the  face,  and  insured  it  spread- 
ing over  the  head.  Before  the  patient  was  removed  from  the 
bath  a  linen  sheet  should  be  spread  on  a  blanket  to  receive  him. 
If  his  temperature  had  been  high,  this  sheet  alone  was  wrapped 
around  him,  while  liis  lower  exh'emities  were  also  covered  with 
the  blanket.  If  tlie  temperature  had  not  been  over  10:i°  the 
whole  body  might  be  wrapped  in  the  blanket  over  the  sheet  and 
hot  bottles  placed  to  the  feet.  He  was  then  left  to  dry  for  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes;  something  hot  was  now  given  him ;  his  night- 
gown was  replaced  and  his  temperature  taken.  This  process 
was  repeated  every  three  hours  so  long  as  the  temperature 
reached  103°,  night  and  day,  unless  the  patient  was  in  a  natural 
sleep.  Stupor,  coma,  or  delirium  were  always  indications  for 
the  bath,  even  if  the  temperature  was  below  103°.  In  these 
cases,  placing  the  body  semi-recumbent  into  a  half- bath  at  95° 
and  passing  several  basinfuls  of  water  at  60°  to  65°  over  the 
head  and  shoulders  was  a  more  valuable  procedure  than  the 
complete  bath. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Brand  bath  was 
not  a  "nervous  sedative,"  but  a  refreshing  measure  by  wliicli 
the  depressing  effect  of  the  typhoid  poison  was  to  be  counter- 
acted. The  system  was  tottering  under  the  enfeeblement  of  all 
of  its  functions  by  the  eftect  of  the  infection  upon  the  nervous 
system.  The  impact  of  cold  water  upon  the  periphery  deep- 
ened the  respiration ;  more  oxygen  was  inhaled  ;  more  CO2 
given  off;  the  refreshing  impulse  was  conveyed  to  the  nerve 
centers,  from  which  the  heart  and  stomach  received  tone  and 
the  secretions  activity.  It  fulfilled  the  indication  referred  to 
iu  a  recent  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Loomis,  who  had  said  :  "  In 
the  light  of  recent  experiments,  we  were  forced  to  the  position 
that,  in  the  treatment  of  all  acute  infectious  diseases,  our  suc- 
cesses would  be  in  the  judicious  measures  which  Dr.  Chambers 
had  long  ago  designated  as  '  restorative.'  "  The  rationale  of 
the  restorative  action  of  the  bath  was  so  simple  that,  if  once 
ap[)reciated,  no  attempt  would  be  essayed  to  substitute  it.  The 
gentle  friction  stimulated  the  superficial  vessels,  whose  muscu- 


lar coats  were  paralyzed  by  the  infective  process,  and  which 
gave  rise  subsequently  to  heart  failure  from  absence  of  propul- 
sive power.  These  vessels  were  then  dilated,  as  was  evident 
from  the  ruddy  hue  of  the  skin  ;  the  obstacle  to  heat  dissipation 
was  removed  also.  The  occasional  cold  douche  over  the  head 
and  shoulderscontracted  the  vessels  briefly.  The  most  superficial 
observer  would  not  fail  to  note  the  increase  in  the  force  and 
decrease  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  bath  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  specific  curative  measure,  bnt  its  action  was  analo- 
gous to  that  of  peripheral  stimuli  applied  to  other  toxic  condi- 
tions. The  treatment  in  these  cases  by  the  many  well-known 
methods  was  continued  until  the  respirations  and  pulse  indi- 
cated that  the  poison  was  no  longer  circulating  in  the  blood. 
Almost  the  same  object  was  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid 
fever  by  the  cold  bath.  The  elevated  temperature,  103°,  was 
regarded  as  the  guiding  manifestation  in  this  case,  as  the  re- 
tarded respiration  was  in  the  other.  "What  would  be  thought 
of  the  application  of  a  mustard  plaster,  or  the  smelling  of  harts- 
horn, for  the  production  of  a  peripheral  stimulus  to  arouse  a 
case  of  opium  narcosis  which  barely  responded  to  flagellation 
or  a  strong  faradaic  current?  Sponging  the  body  in  typhoid 
fever  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  cold  bath,  the  only  difter- 
ence  being  that  in  the  one  case  the  feebleness  of  the  stimulus 
was  at  once  apparent,  while  in  the  other  days  and  weeks  might 
pass  ere  we  discovered  its  inadequacy,  and  then  it  was  too  late, 
as  experience  had  shown.  The  following  case  was  given  in 
illustration  of  the  method  used  by  the  speaker  at  the  Manhat- 
tan General  Hospital:  An  ambulance  call  brought  in  a  case  of 
Paris-green  poisoning.  The  stomach,  on  being  washed  out,  was 
found  to  contain  no  poison.  The  patient's  temperature  was 
106°,  pulse  140;  tongue,  brown  and  dry.  He  was  apathetic 
and  could  give  no  account  of  himself.  He  had  no  cough ;  the 
respiration  was  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  pulse.  Pressure 
in  the  right  iliac  region  made  him  shrink.  A  graduated  bath 
of  90°  to  68°  reduced  the  temperature  to  101°  in  three  hours; 
another,  when  it  ruse  to  103°,  reduced  to  100°.  On  the  second 
day  consolidation  was  made  out  in  the  upper  posterior  half  of 
the  right  lung.  The  patient  was  convalescent  in  five  days.  He 
had  been  bathed  on  suspicion,  and  with  benefit. 

Dr.  LooMis  thought  that  the  author  of  the  paper  was  un- 
doubtedly an  enthusiast  and  went  as  far  as  the  law  allowed  him, 
and  perhaps  a  little  further,  when  he  compared  the  toxiemic 
condition  of  a  patient  in  typhoid  fever  to  that  of  one  under  the 
narcotic  infiuence  of  opium.  If  we  believed  anything  in  regard 
to  infectious  diseases,  it  was  that  they  were  due  to  a  specific 
micro-organism,  and  this  we  certainly  did  not  believe  of  opium 
poisoning.  From  the  speaker's  limited  experience  with  the 
cold  bath,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  powerful  agent  in  restoring 
vitality  if  properly  used,  and  equally  powerful  in  destroying  the 
same  if  improperly  exhibited.  As  to  its  antipyretic  power, 
there  could  be  no  question  that,  when  used  to  reduce  tempera- 
ture four  or  five  degrees,  without  regard  to  its  ettects  upon  the 
general  circulation,  respiration,  and  general  condition  met  with 
in  typhoid  fever,  the  cold  bath  was  capable  of  doing  great  harra_ 
Statistics  were  very  strange  tilings.  He  had  treated  recently 
twenty  cases  of  this  fever  in  which  ho  had  employed  the  cold 
coil.  There  had  been  no  death,  but  that  did  not  constitute  a 
basis  for  argument  that  the  cold  coil  was  the  best  and  only 
treatment.  Still,  the  statistics  which  Dr.  Baruch  had  adduced 
were  very  strong  progf.  They  had  convinced  the  speaker  by 
the  enticing  way  in  which  they  were  put,  and,  if  opportunity 
served,  he  should  certainly  adopt  the  plan  of  treatment  indi- 
cated, and  perhaps  at  some  future  time  he  would  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss the  (juestion  with  more  knowledge  as  to  facts. 

The  Chairman  said  that  personally  he  had  no  experience 
with  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  by  cold-water  bathing. 
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Dr.  Banioli  seemed  to  have  made  it  clear  that  in  this  country 
very  little  was  really  understood  about  this  method  in  its  in- 
tegrity. One  reason  was  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  pjettiug  nursfes 
in  sufficient  number  and  properly  educated  to  carry  out  such  a 
course  of  treatment.  Of  course  it  could  be  done  and  ought  to 
be  done,  but  tliere  had  been  hitherto  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  trying  it.  Possibly  one  reason  why  such  good  results 
jjonld  be  chronicled  by  this  method  was  the  limitation  of  the 
entire  treatment  to  bathing,  feeding,  and  stimulation,  while  no 
medicines  were  given  at  all,  while  in  the  so-called  expectant 
plan  it  was  a  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  medicine  was  given. 

Dr.  Bardoh,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  reply,  said  that  Dr. 
Loomis's  argument  as  to  the  want  of  similarity  in  condition  of 
the  patient  toxiiemio  from  typhoid  infection  and  opium  could  be 
met  witli  the  statement  that  they  were  both  poisons,  a  medicine 
in  one  case,  a  ptomaine  in  the  other.  The  patients  required  iden- 
tical treatment,  which  was  invigoration  to  the  point  of  ability 
to  resist  the  morbific  influences.  This,  and  not  the  reduction 
of  temperature,  should  be  made  the  object  of  treatment  in 
typhoid  fever. 

NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN    LARYNGOLOGY    AND    EHINOLOGY. 

Meeting  of  February  25,  1890. 
Dr.  S.  O.  Vandeupoel  in  the  Chair. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Turbinated  Bones,— Dr.  Nichols 
demonstrated  the  case  of  a  patient  upon  whom  he  had  operated 
several  times,  at  different  intervals,  for  severe  cough  and  asth- 
matic seizures.  The  operation  had  consisted  in  the  removal  of 
hypertrophied  turbinated  bones  and  a  quantity  of  adenoid  tis- 
sue. The  patient's  condition  had  been  improved  for  a  short 
time  only,  the  paroxysms  invariably  returning.  The  last  oper- 
ation had  been  performed  some  three  weeks  previously.  There 
was  an  interval  of  comparative  comfort,  but  at  present  the  con- 
dition could  not  be  said  to  have  been  improved.  Anotlior  patient 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Nichols  presented  almost  total  destruction  ot 
the  soft  i)alate  and  uvula,  with  thickened  epiglottis.  There  h.ad 
been  no  pain  at  any  time.  There  was  no  history  of  syphilis  or 
tuberculosis.  The  patient  had  been  under  treatment  for  several 
years  without  benefit.  Despite  the  history,  the  opinion  of  the 
gentlemen  present  was  that  the  disease  was  probably  syphilitic. 
The  case  had  just  come  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Nichols,  and  he 
said  that  he  intended  to  put  the  patient  upon  vigorous  anti- 
syphilitic  treatment. 

Large  Turbinated  Growth  complicated  with  Cleft  Palate, 
— Dr.  I'niLLiPS  presented  a  patient  with  a  large  turbinated 
growth,  complicated  with  cleft  palate,  upon  which  he  pro- 
posed to  operate  by  tirst  removing  the  inferior  turbinated  bones 
and  then  doing  staphylorrhaphy. 

Cases  of  Hare-lip  and  Cleft  Palate.— Dr.  (Jooowillie  ex- 
hibiti'il  models  of  two  cases  of  liare-lii)  which  had  occurred  in 
a  family  of  criildren  in  which  there  had  been  altogether  four 
double  hare  lips  and  one  cleft  palate.  In  one  of  the  cases,  that 
of  the  clefts  palate,  a  great  deal  of  bony  hypertrophy  and  hyper- 
trophied ti.ssue  was  thrown  out,  entirely  filling  the  cleft  be- 
tween the  hard  and  soft  ])alates.  This  it  had  been  necessary  to 
remove  before  staphylorrhaphy  could  he  performed.  It  was 
well  in  these  eases — in  which  the  vomer  was  absent,  its  place 
being  taken  by  hypertrophied  tissue  or  bone — only  to  leave  such 
amount  as  would  correspond  with  the  vomer,  if  that  were  in 
position.  Carving  too  much  material  away  would  produce  a 
nai-al  rrsonance  to  the  voice. 

The  Causation  of  Diseased  Conditions  in  the  Larger 
Respiratory  Passages. — A  paper  with  this  title  was  read  by 
Dr.  .1.  M.  W.  KiToHEN.     He  first  referred  to  hereditarv  and  in- 


tra-nterine  influences  as  productive  causes  of  many  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  upper  air-passages.  He  made  a  distinction  between 
hereditary  and  intra-uterine  causes.  The  former  might  be  con- 
sidered the  result  of  structural  and  functional  peculiarities  in 
both  parents,  while  the  latter  might  be  judged  to  be  due  to  ma- 
ternal influence  alone.  There  was  no  fact  better  established 
than  that  structural  and  functional  peculiarities  were  trans- 
mitted from  parent  to  child.  Again,  the  normal  peculiarities  of 
structure  of  the  larger  respiratory  passages  tended  to  produce 
disease.  That  the  peculiar  functions  as  well  as  the  structure  ot 
these  parts  did  conduce  to  the  diseases  so  frequent  in  these 
organs  was  quite  evident.  The  angle  formed  by  the  vault  of 
the  pharynx  was  well  calculated  to  retain  excessive  secretion 
which  then  became  a  source  of  further  troulde.  These  bunched 
folds  of  mucous  membrane,  the  tonsils,  were  also,  by  their  form, 
when  inflamed,  productive  of  considerable  disturbance  hy  press- 
ure. The  very  complexity  of  the  laryngeal  apjiaratus  tended  to 
produce  disease.  But  probably  the  most  generally  predisposing 
cause  in  these  passages  was  malnutrition,  by  which  was  meant 
insufficient  rather  than  defective  nutrition  in  its  broadest  sense. 
The  almost  innumerable  faulty  hygienic,  sanitary,  dietetic,  and 
social  conditions  and  influences  which  tended  to  bring  about 
such  malnutritive  stasis  of  the  body  generally  also  affected 
those  parts  under  consideration,  and  rendered  their  component 
tissues  delicate.  Not  so  frequently  did  supernutrition  or  pleth- 
ora act  as  a  cause.  Such  a  condition  would  he  sure  to  bring 
about  catarrhal  troubles  of  the  respiratory  passages.  Faulty 
excretion  usually  went  hand  in  hand  with  plethoric  conditions. 
Many  sore  throats  and  bronchial  irritations  were  without 
doubt  of  rheumatic  origin.  Abnormity  of  structure  was  in 
many  cases  a  very  noticeable  cause.  One  pathological  condi- 
tion induced  other  disordered  states,  as  acute  attacks  produced 
chronic  conditions.  Reflexes  of  various  irritations  were  no 
doubt  causative  agents.  Mouth-breathing  was  frequently  men- 
tioned as  a  cause,  but  the  speaker  was  inclined  to  look  upon  it 
as  primarily  the  effect  of  disease  rather  than  the  cause.  In  the 
light  of  present  knowledge  there  was  no  doubt  that  germs 
jJayed  an  important  part  in  the  causation  of  this  class  of  dis- 
eases. The  treatment  of  these  troubles  referable  to  the  larger 
respiratory  passages  w.as  found  to  be  most  efficacious  where  the 
principal  etiological  factors  were  taken  into  consideration  and 
efforts  made  to  obviate  them  first. 

Dr.  Jahvis  and  Dr.  Rice  then  discussed  the  possible  relation 
which  heredity  and  other  influences  bore  to  subsequent  devel- 
oiunent  of  diseases  in  the  upper  air-pas«ages. 

The  Relation  of  Nasal  Obstruction  to  Respiratory  Neu- 
roses.— Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  Baltimore,  made  some  remarks  on 
this  subject.  He  said  that,  though  this  subject  might  be  con- 
sidered worn  threadbare  with  the  quantity  of  literature  and 
the  frequent  discussions  on  the  question,  we  were  really  just 
beginning  to  discover  something  by  which  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  letiology  of  these  troubles.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  the  relation  between  nasal  diseases  and  asth- 
ma, but  the  asthma  was  a  symptom  and  not  a  disease  per  te. 
These  respiratory  neuroses  were  caused  by  many  things.  Irri- 
tation of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  naso-bronehial  tract  was 
one  of  the  factors.  Vascular  changes  in  the  upper  air-passages 
had  their  effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  acting  pretty  much  as 
did  an  attack  of  epilepsy.  It  was  a  well-known  physiological 
law  that  there  was  intimate  sympathy  existing  between  every 
])art  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  that  irritation  of  one  part 
produced  evidences  of  it  in  another.  The  example  given  was 
that  of  sympathetic  coryza.  Instability  of  the  nervous  appa- 
ratus might  be  inherited  or  acijuired.  It  was  to  these  facts  that 
the  frequent  nervous  explosions  were  due,  and  not  to  some  spe- 
cial local  lesion  situated  in  the  respiratory  tract,  as  was  believed 
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by  some  to  be  the  cause.  Asthma  might  be  brought  about  by 
some  obstructive  lesion  in  the  nasal  passages,  or  the  asthma 
might  be  the  cause  of  the  obstructiou,  or,  on  the  other  baud, 
the  growth  might  be  purely  accidental.  The  statement  that 
asthma  did  not  exist  without  some  obstructive  lesion  in  the  nose 
was  absurd  iu  the  extreme. 

Dr.  BoswoRTH  could  not  understand  why  asthma  was  not 
called  a  disease,  as  no  one  knew  what  was  meant  by  nerve  ex- 
plosions, reflexes,  neurasthenia,  epilepsy,  and  many  other  such 
vague  terms.  To  hira  the  condition  which  existed  during  an 
attack  of  asthma  was  perfectly  clear.  It  was  one  of  pure  hy- 
peraaniia,  brought  about  by  vaso-motor  paresis.  The  lesion  in 
a  paroxysm  of  asthma  was  a  vaso-motor  paresis  of  the  blood- 
vessels supplying  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  The  blood 
supply  in  the  nose  was  regulated  by  the  same  vaso-motor  tract 
as  that  which  regulated  the  supply  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  It 
was  very  easy  to  be  seen  wliy  a  diseased  condition  in  the  nasal 
cavity  caused  attacks  of  asthma.  There  were  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  causation  of  such  tendencies.  First,  a  nervous 
condition  was  necessary  ;  secondly,  some  obscure  atmospheric 
influences;  and,  thirdly,  a  predisposition.  It  was  also  necessary 
for  some  diseased  condition  of  the  nasal  passages  to  exist  prior 
to  the  development  of  such  attacks  of  asthma.  He  also  stated 
that  in  all  cases  of  asthma  which  had  come  under  his  notice, 
ohstructive  lesions  of  the  nose  were  found.  While  all  of  the 
cases  were  not  cured,  by  operations  or  treatment  directed  to 
these  parts,  from  sixty  per  cent,  to  seventy  per  cent,  had  been 
cured  and  the  remainder  made  more  comfortable. 

Dr.  Robinson  agreed  with  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  the  statement 
that  a  supersensitive  condition  of  the  respiratory  tract  must 
exist  in  these  cases,  but  it  was  also  a  fact  that  in  many  pro- 
nounced cases  the  pathological  lesion  could  not  be  found.  It  was 
also  true  that  in  many  instances  there  were  lesions  to  be  found 
in  the  nasal  cavities.  lie  could  not  agree  with  Dr.  Bosworth 
when  he  said  that  obstructive  lesion  of  the  nose  was  necessarily 
present,  and  that  asthma  was  a  disease  and  not  a  symptom. 
He  thought  that  such  a  statement  was  erroneous,  and  that  the 
work  was  expended  in  the  wrong  direction  which  led  to  any 
such  conclusion.  There  was  no  question  but  that  asthma  was  a 
symptom  of  some  disease,  and  the  condition  which  produced  it 
might  reside  anywhere  in  the  body  or  on  the  skin.  It  was  a 
fact  that  most  people  had  a  more  or  less  obstructive  lesion  of 
the  nose,  which,  unless  they  passed  into  the  liands  of  a  special- 
ist, would  probably  have  caused  them  no  trouble  whatever.  It 
was  too  bad  to  believe  that  all  of  these  people  would  have  to 
go  through  sotne  form  of  operatiim  either  to  cure  or  prevent 
asthma.  The  speaker  related  his  experience  and  that  of  some 
other  rhinologists  in  operations  upon  the  nos^e  for  the  relief  of 
asthmatic  paroxysms,  and  said  that  in  all  cases  the  trouble  was 
not  benefited,  and  the  paroxystns  returned  with  greater  severity 
than  before. 

Dr.  Delavan  thought  that  the  subject  was  far  from  clear, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  state  any  definite  views.  He  said  that 
an  idea  had  been  lately  advanced  as  to  the  bulbar  origin  of 
these  troubles  which  he  thought  was  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

Dr.  A.  11.  Smith  said  that  there  were  two  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  causation  of  asthma,  and  thi)se  were  predisposing 
and  exciting.  The  predisposing  might  be  hereditary  or  acquired, 
and  the  exciting  principally  reflex  in  its  action.  And  of  the 
reflexes,  which  had  such  wide  distribution,  the  most  common 
one  was  that  from  errors  in  diet.  Tlie  condition  of  spasm  of 
the  muscular  fibers  in  the  bronchial  tubes  was  brouglit  about 
by  irritation  and  reflex  action  from  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
and  its  bronchial  branches,  lie  thought  it  was  irrational  to 
suppose  that  a  lesion  must  exist  in  the  nasal  passages  when 


astlima  was  present.     He  had  seen  some  of  the  most  severe 
paroxysms  produced  by  errors  of  diet. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  closed  the  discussion  by  slating  that  his 
treatment  in  these  cases  had  been  uniformly  successful,  and 
that  his  efforts  were  directed  to  improving  the  patient's  general 
health,  and  if  any  special  lesion  existed,  this  was  corrected  as 
far  as  possible. 

ROYAL   ACADEMY   OF   MEDICINE   IN   IRELAND. 

SECTION    IN   PATHOLOGY. 

Meeting  of  January  10,  1890. 
The  President,  Dr.  E.  H.  Bennett,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  MoWeenet  exhibited  a  number  of  pure  cultures  and  mi- 
croscopic preparations  of  certain  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic 
organisms  from  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Koch,  of  Berlin. 

Mr.  Story  informed  the  Section  that  the  General  Council  of 
the  Academy  had  granted  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of 
microscopes,  by  means  of  which  pathological  preparations  could 
be  exhibited  at  meetings  of  the  Section  in  a  better  way  than  had 
been  possible  heretofore. 

Dr.  Paterson  was  under  the  impression  that  the  Micrococ- 
cus tetragomis  was  one  of  the  anaerobic  species  which  would  not 
flourish  in  the  presence  of  air,  and  that  it  was  therefore  not 
likely  to  develop  within  the  walls  of  abscesses  in  the  lung.  He 
therefore  thought  that  its  culture  should  proceed  accordingly, 
and  was  inclined  to  question  the  fact  that  Dr.  McWeeney's  prep- 
aration was  a  pure  specimen  of  the  variety  in  question.  He  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  supposed  Micrococcus  tetragonus  was 
one  of  the  more  common  micrococci,  arranged  in  tetrads,  espe- 
cially where  the  characteristic  capsules  were  absent. 

Dr.  MoWeeney,  in  reply,  said  he  entirely  agreed  with  Dr. 
Paterson's  remarks  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  city  as  re- 
garded the  want  of  means  for  pathological  research  there.  It 
was  indeed  pitiable  that  Dublin  should  be  the  only  important 
city  in  the  three  kingdoms  where  no  bacillo-cultural  school  ex- 
isted. As  to  Dr.  Paterson's  remarks  about  the  Micrococcus  te- 
tragomis, he  was  obliged  to  quote  against  him  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Koch's  first  assistant.  Dr.  Fninkel,  who,  in  his  book,  Grundriss 
der  Bakterienknnde,  stated  that  the  Micrococcus  tetragonus 
was  aerobic,  and  did  not  succeed  except  in  the  presence  of  abun- 
dance of  oxygen. 

Case  of  Injury  to  the  Liver.— Dr.  Bernard  submitted  speci- 
mens from  a  case  of  injury  to  the  liver  from  a  crushing  blow  in- 
flicted by  a  laden  cart.  There  were  two  coutusions  of  the  upper 
surface,  and  an  extensive  laceration  of  the  Spigelian  lobe.  Be- 
fore death  the  temperature  had  been  high,  and  the  urine  con- 
tained sugar. 

The  Presioent  mentioned  a  somewhat  similar  case  in  his 
own  experience  where,  as  was  usual  in  cases  of  intra-abdominal 
haemorrhage,  the  individual  lived  for  about  five  days  and  then 
sank — not  from  inflammation  of  the  abdomen  but  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  He  hoped  to  show  a  specimen  from  the 
case  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section.  The  present  was  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  their  knowledge  of  the  subject,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  a  matter  which  the  speaker  had  over- 
looked—namely, the  presence  of  saccharine  urine  as  affording 
any  evidence  of  rupture  of  the  liver.  He  had  dealt  with  a  good 
many  ruptured  livers  and  he  had  never  tested  for  sugar.  He 
asked  how  long  the  patient  had  lived. 

Dr.  Bernard  replied  forty-two  hours  and  a  half. 

Dr.  Mason  asked  if  the  pain  in  Dr.  Bernard's  patient  was  in 
both  shoulders  or  in  one  only,  and  also  what  the  cause  of  the 
tympany  of  the  abdomen  was. 

The  President  said  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  of  liver  injury  the  laceration  was  caused  by  the  liver 
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beins;  pressed  against  the  spine.  The  laceration  of  the  Spigelian 
lobe  in  the  present  case  had  been  undoubtedly  so  caused. 

Dr.  Bernard,  in  reply,  said  that  both  bis  shoulders  were  af- 
fected with  pain,  but  he  did  not  complain  of  any  in  the  abdo- 
men. His  viscera  were  all  healthy,  and  his  intestines  uninjured 
and  full  of  tiatus.  Oases  like  this  were  shown  to  the  Patho- 
logiciil  Society  in  1875  by  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  who  was  of  the 
same  opinion  as  the  president  as  regards  the  occurrence  of 
pressure  against  the  spine  and  the  tendency  of  cleavage,  and  by 
Dr.  Thoiuley  Stoker  in  1879. 

The  Pathology  of  Empyema.— Dr.  H.  T.  Bewley  read  a 
paper  on  the  pathology  of  empyema.  He  stated  that  tliis  dis- 
ease was  due  to  the  entrance  of  pus  producing  micro  organisms 
into  the  pleural  sac,  that  these  organisms  belonged  to  several 
varieties,  and  they  reached  the  pleural  sac  by  dilTerent  routes. 
Basing  his  classification  on  pathological  grounds,  he  distinguished 
five  varieties  of  empyema:  1.  When  ordinary  pyogenic  micro- 
cocci made  their  way  into  the  pleural  sac  through  an  opening 
in  the  chest-wall  (perforating  wound  or  septic  puncture),  or 
from  the  lung  by  the  bursting  of  a  pulmonary  abscess  or  gan- 
grene into  the  pleural  cavity.  2.  Some  cases  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  croupous  pneumonia,  and  were  caused  by  pneu- 
mococci.  3.  Some  cases  occurring  in  persons  afflicted  with 
phthisis  were  tubercular.  4.  Under  various  circuinstance.s  pyo- 
genic micrococci  were  able  to  enter  and  live  for  some  time  in 
the  tissues  of  tlie  human  body  without  doing  any  harm.  If, 
however,  any  part  of  the  body  was  sufficiently  injured  by  in- 
flammation or  in  any  other  way,  the  micrococci  became  able  to 
multiidy  in  this  weakened  spot,  and  produced  suppuration.  In 
this  way  we  must  explain  the  conversion  of  serous  into  puru- 
lent effusions  when  no  lesion  of  the  chest-wall  or  of  the  pulmo- 
nary pleura  existed.  5.  Some  cases  were  a  part  of  a  general 
pyajmia. 

The  Pkesident  remarked  that  some  months  ago,  on  reading 
accounts  of  experiments  by  Kooh  in  connection  with  the  produc- 
tion of  osteouiyelitis  by  the  feeding  of  aninuils  on  putrescent 
matter,  it  occurred  to  him  that  clinical  observations,  made  in 
this  city  years  before  micrococci  were  thought  of,  had  led  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  his  late  colleague, 
Sir  Edward  Sinclair,  had  said  to  him  :  "  If  you  want  to  produce 
puerperal  fever  in  a  recently-delivered  patient,  your  surest  way 
of  doing  so  is  to  let  her  eat  game."  Game  which  had  come  to 
the  city  was  generally  pretty  high. 

Dr.  MoWkeney  asked  information  from  Dr.  Bewley — namely, 
as  to  whether  empyema  might  be  produced  by  tubercular  bacilli 
or  the  bacilli  of  acute  jjneumonia.  Empyema  was  a  collection 
of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity.  Oould  tubercular  bacilli  or  the 
bacilli  of  acute  pneumonia  produce  pus  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  ?  If  he  was  right  in  his  idea  that  empyema  was  a  col- 
lection of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity,  it  should,  according  to  ordi- 
nary conseptione,  have  been  produced  by  the  Staphylococeus 
pyogenes  aureus  or  atbus,  or  the  Micrococcus  pyogenes. 

Dr.  Doyle  remarked  that  in  the  expectoration  of  a  patient 
he  had  had  under  his  care  for  catarrhal  pneumonia  he  had  dis- 
covered quantities  of  very  minute  bacilli.  He  had  never  fonnd 
them  in  cases  of  croupous  pneumonia. 

Dr.  Gkaves  said  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  in  children 
tubercle  could  exist  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  surface  of  the 
pleura  without  producing  pus ;  and  even  afterward,  in  the  event 
of  effusion  taking  place,  there  would  still  be  no  pus. 

Dr.  Myles  said  there  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  hair- 
splitting on  this  question.  The  normal  tendency  in  every  case 
of  tubercle  was  the  production  of  i)us. 

Dr.  Bewi.ey,  in  reply,  said  that,  taking  the  observations  of 
Dr.  McWoeney  and  Dr.  Patorson  together,  they  had  mentioned 
two  organisms — the  pneumonia  coccus  and  the  tubercular  bacil- 


lus. As  to  the  first  of  these.  Professor  Frankel,  in  his  book,  stated 
that  he  had  found  a  pure  cultivation  of  it  in  the  pus  of  several 
cases  of  empyema;  and  in  some  of  his  jiapers  be  stated  that  the 
organism  in  (juestion  was  one  of  those  that  produced  empyema, 
and  that  on  that  account  a  peculiarly  favorable  i)rognosis  was 
afforded  in  cases  in  which  it  occurred.  As  to  the  tubercular 
bacillus,  the  speaker  believed  it  had  the  power  of  forming 
pus.  Many  old-standing  abscesses  that  were  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  carious  spine  were  now  being  regarded  as  tuber- 
cular in  their  origin;  and,  in  discussions  which  took  place  in 
Berlin  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  several  cases  had  been  mentioned 
in  which  either  no  organisms  were  found  or  else  only  those  of 
tuberculosis.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  these  organisms  acted 
on  the  pleura  he  could  not  exactly  speak.  Other  organisms 
might  get  in  and  afterward  die  out,  for  in  .<ome  long-continuing 
jibscesses  it  was  found  that  the  organisms  which  caused  the 
abscess  died  out.  At  the  discussion  to  which  he  alluded,  others 
as  well  as  Dr.  Frankel  appeared  to  consider  that  the  organisms 
were  the  cause  of  empyema,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  pus. 
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A  Text-hook  of  Animal  Physiolugy.  with  Introductory  Chapters 
on  General  Biology  and  a  Full  Treatment  of  Reproduction. 
For  Students  of  Human  and  Oomparative  (Veterinary)  Medi- 
cine and  of  General  Biology.  By  Wesi.ry  Mills,  M.  A., 
M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.  (Eng.),  Professor  of  Physiology  in  McGill 
University  and  the  Veterinary  College,  Montreal.  With  over 
Five  Hundred  Illustrations.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  1889.  Pp.  x. 1:11-700.  [Price,  $5.] 
Ik  the  preface  the  author  says  :  "  The  comparative  method, 
the  introduction  of  the  teachings  of  embryology  and  of  the 
welding  principles  of  evolution  as  part  of  the  essential  structure 
of  zoology,  may  be  said  to  have  completely  revolutionized  that 
science ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  text-book  treating  of  the  sub- 
ject, however  elementary,  which  has  not  been  molded  in  accord- 
ance with  these  guiding  lines  of  thought.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
this  can  not  be  said  of  a  single  book  on  the  subject  of  physiolo- 
gy. Feeling,  therefore,  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  work  which  should  attempt  to  do,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  for  physiology  what  has  been  so  well  done  for  morpholo- 
gy, the  present  task  was  undertaken."  The  result  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  books  of  the  year,  valuable  alike  for  its  breadth  and 
its  precision.  The  author's  view  of  the  unitication  of  all  science 
pertaining  to  living  matter  makes  it  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
begin  his  book  with  a  chapter  on  dige.'^tion  or  respiration,  or 
any  other  i)art  of  the  whole.  Dr.  Mills  begins  with  embryonic 
life  and  birth,  with  the  individual,  with  human  independent  be- 
ginnings. It  is  the  cell,  the  cell,  and  always  the  cell  that  he 
has  in  mind,  like  Goethe  and  his  beloved  Greeks.  And  the  cell 
is  traced  in  all  its  changes  throughout  the  development  of  ani- 
mal life.  A  protest  i<  raised  against  the  prevalent  bad  habit 
of  speaking  of  certain  conclusions  in  regard  to  various  or- 
gans and  lunctions,  whatever  the  species  of  animal  experi- 
mented upon,  as  if  they  applied  to  these  organs  and  their 
office  in  whatever  group  of  animals  fonnd,  or,  at  all  events, 
in  man.  How  can  fragmentary  and  heterogeneous  evidence, 
derived  from  experiments  on  a  few  groups  of  animals,  or 
from  a  certain  amount  of  clinical  or  pathological  evidence,  be 
termed  a  treatise  on  human  physiology  ?  A  persistent  effort 
has  been  made  to  impress  the  necessity  of  ever  remembering 
the  interdependence  of  all  parts.     Digestion  is  not  for  diges- 
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tion  alone,  bat  for  circulation,  respiration,  nervous  force,  and 
every  other  complesus  of  motions  within  the  oiganism.  Un- 
less the  mind  tirraly  grasps  this  idea,  niakiog  it  an  integral  part 
of  all  its  methods,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  definite  conclu- 
sions of  real  value  in  regard  to  the  wide  world  of  natural  ob- 
jects or  the  narrower  one  of  unnatural  organisms  (in  a  sense) 
of  the  hospital  ward.  The  consideration  of  the  unity  and  in- 
divisibility of  the  human  organism  has  been  the  author's  aim, 
togetlier  with  a  wise  recognition  of  individual  differences  actu- 
ally existing  and  the  possible  differences  in  function  among 
different  groups  of  animals.  There  is  everywhere  manifest 
throughout  these  fascinating  i)ages  the  firm  reliance  upon  the 
unmeasurable  and  exhaustless  vitality  of  nature,  of  which  one 
expression  is  the  power  of  new  adjustment  or  the  unfailing  law 
of  compensation.  Sentences  here  and  there  are  sufficiently 
suggestive  to  serve  as  texts  for  whole  sermons  on  science, 
which  has  aptly  been  defined  as  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
facts  according  to  an  underlying  principle.  Take,  for  instance, 
this:  "The  ability  that  one  protoplasmic  cell-mass  has  to  ini- 
tiate in  others,  under  certain  circumstances,  like  conditions  of 
its  own  is  worthy  of  more  serious  consideration  in  health  and 
disease  than  it  has  yet  received.  .  .  .  Apparently  in  all  liearts 
there  is  a  functional  connection  leading  to  a  regular  sequence 
of  beat  in  the  different  parts,  in  which  the  sinus  or  its  repre- 
sentative (the  terminations  of  great  veins  in  the  heart)  always 
takes  the  Initiative.  One  part  having  contracted,  the  others 
must  necessarily  follow  ;  hence  the  rapid  onset  of  the  ventricu- 
lar after  tlie  auricular  contraction  in  tlie  mammal,  and  the  long 
wave  of  contraction  that  seems  to  pass  evenly  over  the  whole 
organ  in  cold-blooded  animals.  The  basis  of  all  those  factors 
is  to  be  sought  finally  in  the  natural  contractility  of  proto- 
plasm. A  heart  in  its  most  developed  form  still  retains,  so 
to  speak,  the  inherited  but  modified  amceba  in  its  every  cell." 
And  again:  "Digestion  and  assimilation — in  other  terms,  the 
metabolic  processes  of  the  various  tissues — in  a  somewhat  re- 
stricted sense,  are  clo^ely  related.  Beneath  the  common  ob- 
servation tliat  'digestion  waits  on  appetite'  lies  the  deeper 
truth  that  food  is  not  prepared  in  the  alimentary  canal  (digest- 
ed) without  some  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  system  generally. 
In  other  words,  the  voice  of  the  tissues  elsewhere  is  lieard  in 
the  councils  of  the  digestive  tract,  and  is  regarded;  and  this  is 
effected  chiefly  through  the  nervous  system." 

The  consideration  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  is  a  cau- 
tious and  skillful  record  of  scientific  research.  It  proves  how 
little  is  definitely  known  of  this  engrossing  chapter  of  physio- 
logical history.  But  whatever  stands  the  test  of  investigation 
finds  here  its  place  and  emphasizes  anew  the  interdependence 
and  inseparability  of  function  whenever  found  and  of  whatever 
kind.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  such  teaching,  existence  becomes 
richer  and  fuller;  for  the  lower  animals,  humanity's  dumb 
cousins,  and  our  distant  relatives  the  plants  and  even  the  low- 
est forms  of  vegetable  life,  together  with  majestic  mountain 
and  tiny  grain  of  se:i  sand,  assuaie  in  human  consciousness  a 
definite  and  harmonious  inseparableness  when  the  laws  of  de- 
velopment are  clearly  understood.  By  such  a  book  as  this  the 
intense  morality  of  science  is  more  firmly  established  in  public 
opinion.  Tlie  kinship  of  nature,  when  thoi-oughly  understood, 
banishes  cruelty — even  cruelty  to  "the  least  of  these."  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  beginnings  of  life  and  growth  gives  a  thou- 
sand interests  before  undreamed  of,  expands  the  mind,  and  fills 
the  heart.  And  thus  the  scientific  truth-seeker  of  broad  vision 
and  precise  expression  becomes  a  public  benefactor  when  his 
careful  observations  and  logical  conclusions  assume  a  tangible 
shape,  as  in  the  work  under  consideration.  The  book  marks  a 
new  departure  in  the  study  of  life  and  its  wonders;  and  those 
who  have  waited  long  receive  it  with  gratitude  and  praise. 
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the  Traumatic  Neuroses.  By  S.  V.  Clevenger,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Physi- 
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Essentials  of  Gynaecology.  Arranged  in  the  Form  of  Questions  and 
Answers  prepared  especially  for  Students  of  Medicine.  By  Eiiwin  B. 
Cragin,  JI.  D.,  Attending  Gynaecologist  to  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  Out- 
Iiatient  Department,  etc.  With  Fifty-eight  Illustrations.  Philadelphia: 
W.  B.  Saunders,  1890.  Pp.  viii-17  to  192,  [Saunders's  Question  Com- 
pends.  No.  10.] 

The  Pulse.  By  W.  H.  Broadbent,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians ;  Senior  Physician  to  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medi- 
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Health  Notes  for  Students.  By  Burt  G.  Wilder,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
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cal Sciences.] 
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George  U.  Rohe,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Hygiene,  College 
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Diseases  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  Translated  by  Gardner  W.  Allen, 
M.  D.,  Surgeon  in  the  Genito-virinary  Department,  Boston  Dispensary. 
Philadelphia  and  London:  F.  A.  Davis,  1890.  Pp.  8  to  160. 
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The  Medical  Annual  and  Practitioner's  Index  :  A  Work  of  Refer- 
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Palate.  By  Scanes  Spicer,  M.  D.,  B.  S.  C.  [Reprinted  from  the  Trans- 
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Throat  and  Nose  Affections  in  Children  in  Relation  to  Certain  De- 
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tending Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  for  Skin  Disea-ses. 
etc.  With  Seventy-four  Illustrations.  Philadelphia :  W.  B.  Saunders, 
1890.     Pp.  viii-n  to  270.     [Saunders's  Question  Compends,  No.  11.] 

The  Examination  of  Urine,  Chemical  and  Microscopical,  for  Clinical 
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The  Tenth  International  Medical  Congress. — The  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Packet  Co.  (('.  B.  Richard  i  Co.,  general  passenger  agents,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  96  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago)  announces  that 
It  has  made  arrangements  with  the  committee  for  the  transportation  of 
physicians  at  reduced  rates,  as  follows ; 

Exprexs  Service. — Columbia,  July  17th,  outward,  $75  and  $101); 
round  trip,  $150  and  $200.  Augusta  Victoria,  July  24th,  outward, 
,'1!;75  and  $100;  round  trip,  $150  and  $200.  Prior  sailings,  round  trip, 
$180  and  $225. 

Regular  Sn-riir. — Wieland,  July  19th,  outward,  $46 ;  round  trip- 
$90,  in  rooms  for  four.  Outward,  $54  ;  round  trip,  $103.50,  in  rooms 
for  three.  Outward,  $67.50;  round  trip,  $126,  in  rooms  for  two. 
Prior  sailings,  round  trip,  .$93.50,  in  rooms  for  four.  Round  trip, 
,$106.25,  in  rooms  for  three.     Round  trip,  $127.50,  in  rooms  for  two. 

The  regulations  and  programme  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  Tenth  International  Medical  Congress  will  be  opened  in  Ber- 
lin on  Monday,  August  4,  1890,  and  will  be  closed  on  Saturday,  Au- 
gust 9th. 

II.  The  Congress  shall  consist  of  legally  qualified  medical  men  who 
have  inscribed  themselves  as  members  and  have  paid  for  their  card  of 
membership.  Other  men  of  science  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
work  of  the  Congress  may  be  admitted  as  extraordinary  members. 

Those  who  take  part  In  the  Congress  shall  pay  a  subscription  of  20 
marks  (£1  or  ,$5)  on  being  enrolled  as  members.  For  this  sum  they 
shall  receive  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The 
enrollment  shall  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress.  Gentle- 
men may,  however,  be  enrolled  as  members  by  sending  the  amount  of 
the  subscription  to  the  treasurer  *  with  their  name,  professional  status^ 
and  residence  appended. 

III.  The  object  of  the  Congress  is  an  exclusively  scientific  one. 

IV.  The  work  of  the  Congress  will  be  discharged  by  eighteen  dif- 


»  Treasurer's  address :  Dr.  M.  Bartels,  Berlin  S\V.,  I^lpzigerstrasse 
75.     Please  inclose  a  visiting  card. 
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ferent  sections.     The  members  shall  declare  upon  enrolhnent  to  which 
section  or  sections  they  intend  more  particularly  to  attach  themselves. 

V.  The  Committee  on  Organization  shall,  at  the  opening  sitting  of 
the  Congress,  suggest  the  election  of  a  definite  committee  (or  bureau), 
which  shall  consist  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  and  of  a  num- 
ber (as  yet  undetermined)  of  honorary  presidents  and  secretaries. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  each  section  a  president  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  honorary  presidents  shall  be  elected ;  these  latter  shall  conduct 
the  business  of  the  sections  in  turn  with  the  presidents. 

On  account  of  the  diiferent  languages  employed,  a  suitable  number 
of  secretaries  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  foreign  members.  The 
duties  of  the  foreign  secretaries  shall  be  confined  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Congress. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Congress  the  editing  of  the  Transac- 
tions shall  be  carried  out  by  a  committee  especially  appointed  for  this 
purpose. 

VI.  The  Congress  will  assemble  daily,  either  for  a  general  meeting 
or  for  the  labors  of  the  different  sections. 

The  general  meetings  will  be  held  between  eleven  and  two  o'clock. 
Three  such  meetings  will  take  place. 

The  time  for  the  meetings  of  the  various  sections  will  be  fixed  by 
the  special  committee  of  each  section,  it  being  understood,  however, 
that  no  such  meetings  are  to  take  place  during  the  hours  allotted  to  the 
general  meetings. 

Joint  meetings  of  two  or  more  sections  may  be  held,  provided  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Congress  can  offer  suitable  rooms  for  such  meetings. 

VII.  The  general  meetings  shall  be  devoted  to  (a)  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  work  and  general  management  of  the  Congress  ;  (b) 
addresses  and  communications  of  general  interest. 

VIII.  Addresses  in  the  general  meetings,  as  well  as  in  any  extraor- 
dinary meetings  which  may  be  determined  upon,  can  only  be  given  by 
those  who  have  been  especially  requested  by  the  Committee  on  Or- 
ganization. 

IX  In  the  meetings  of  the  sections,  questions  and  problems  will  be 
discussed  which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  special  committees  on 
organization.  The  communications  of  those  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  report  on  a  subject  shall  form  the  basis  of  discussion.  As 
far  as  time  allows,  other  communications  or  proposals,  proceeding 
from  members  and  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  on  Organization,  may 
also  be  introduced  for  discussion.  The  bureau  of  each  section  decides 
as  to  the  acceptance  of  such  offered  communications,  and  as  to  the 
order  in  which  they  shall  come  before  the  meeting,  always  provided  that 
this  point  has  not  been  already  determined  in  the  meeting  itself  by  a 
decree  of  the  section. 

Scientific  questions  shall  not  be  put  to  a  vote. 

X.  Introductory  addresses  in  the  sections  must,  as  a  rule,  not  ex- 
ceed twenty  minutes  in  length.  In  the  discussions  no  more  than  fen 
minuten  are  allowed  to  each  speaker. 

XI.  All  addresses  and  papers  in  the  general  and  sectional  meetings 
must  be  handed  over  to  the  secretaries  in  writing  before  the  end  of 
the  meeting.  The  Editorial  Committee  shall  decide  whether — and  to 
what  extent — these  written  contributions  shall  be  included  in  the 
printed  Transactions  of  the  Congress.  The  members  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  discussions  will  be  requested  to  hand  over  to  the  secre- 
taries, before  the  end  of  the  day,  in  writing,  the  substance  of  their 
remarks. 

XII.  The  official  languages  of  all  the  meetings  shall  be  German, 
English,  and  French.  The  Regulations,  the  Programme,  and  the  Ad- 
denda for  the  day  will  be  printed  in  all  three  languages. 

It  will,  however,  be  allowable  to  make  use  of  other  languages  for 
brief  remarks,  always  provided  that  one  of  the  members  present  is 
ready  to  translate  such  remarks  into  one  of  the  official  languages. 

XIII.  The  acting  president  shall  conduct  the  business  of  each  meet- 
ing according  to  the  parliamentary  rules  generally  accepted  in  delibera- 
tive assemblies. 

XIV.  Medical  students  and  other  persons,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  are  not  physicians,  but  who  take  a  special  interest  in  the  work  of  a 
particular  meeting,  may  be  invited  by  the  president  or  be  allowed  to 
attend  the  meeting  by  special  permission. 

XV.  Communications  or  inquiries  regarding  the  business  of  sepa- 


rate sections  must  be  addressed  to  the  managing  members  thereof.  All 
other  communications  and  inquiries  miist  be  directed  to  the  General 
Secretary,  Dr.  Lassar,  Berlin  NW.,  19  Karlstrasse. 

SPECIAL    SECTIONS — COMMITTEES    ON    ORGANIZATION. 

(The  names  which  appear  in  Italic  are  those  of  the  managing  members.) 

1.  Anatomy. — Flemming,  Kiel;  Hasse,  Breslau;  Hei'twig,  Berlin 
W.,  Maassenstr.  34;  His,  Leipzig;  v.  KoUiker,  Wiirzburg;  Kupffer, 
Miinchen ;  Merkel,  Gottingen ;  Schwalbe,  Strassburg ;  Wiedersheim, 
Freiburg. 

2.  Physiology  and  Physiological  Chemistry.  —  Bernstein,  Halle ; 
Biedermann,  Jena  ;  Dii  Bois-Reymoml,  Berlin  W.,  Neue  Wilhelmstr.  1 5 ; 
Heidenhain,  Breslau :  Hensen,  Kiel ;  Hiifner,  Tiibingen ;  Hoppe-Seyler, 
Strasgburg ;  H.  Hunk,  Berlin ;  Voit,  Miinchen. 

3.  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — Arnold,  Heidel- 
berg; Bollinger,  Miinchen;  Grawitz,  Greifswald;  Heller,  Kiel;  Pon- 
fick,  Breslau ;  v.  Recklinghausen,  Strassburg ;  Virchou\  Berlin  W., 
Schellingstr.  10 ;  Weigert,  Frankfurt  a.  M. ;  Zenker,  Erlangen. 

If.  Pharmacology. — Binz,  Bonn ;  Biibm,  Leipzig  ;  Filehne,  Breslau  ; 
Jaffe,  Konigsberg;  Liehreich,  Berlin  NW.,  Dorotheenstr.  34  a;  Marme, 
Gottingen ;  Penzoldt,  Erlangen ;  Schmiedeberg,  Strassburg ;  Hugo 
Schulz,  Greifswald. 

5.  Internal  Medicine. — Biermer,  Breslau ;  Gerhardt,  Berlin ;  Leube, 
Wiirzburg;  Leyden,  Berlin  W.,  Thiergartenstr.  14;  Lichtheim,  Konigs- 
berg; Liebermeister,  Tiibingen;  Hosier,  Greifswald;  Naunyn,  Strass- 
burg; V.  Ziemssen,  Miinchen. 

6.  Diseases  of  Children.— Bagmsky,  Berlin;  Henoch,  Berlin  W., 
Bellevuestr.  8 ;  Heubner,  Leipzig  ;  Kohts,  Strassburg ;  Krabler,  Greifs- 
wald ;  Ranke,  Miinchen ;  Rehn,  Frankfurt  a.  M. ;  Soltmann,  Breslau ; 
Steffen,  Stettin. 

7.  Surgery. — Bardeleben,  Berlin  ;  !'.  Bergmann,  Berlin  NVV.,  Alex- 
ander-Ufer  1  ;  Czerny,  Heidelberg ;  Kijnig,  Gottingen ;  v.  Lotzbeck, 
Miinchen ;  Schede,  Hamburg ;  C.  Thiersch,  Leipzig ;  Trendelenburg, 
Bonn ;  Wagner,  Kijnigshiitte. 

8.  Obstetrics  and  Cyncecology. — Fritsch,  Breslau  ;  Gusserow,  Berlin  ; 
Hegar,  Freiburg ;  Hofmeyer,  Wurzburg ;  Kaltenbach,  Halle ;  Lbhlein, 
Giessen ;  Martin,  Berlin  NW.,  Moltkestr.  2;  Olshausen,  Berlin; 
Winckel,  Miinchen. 

9.  Neuralgia  and  Psychiatry. — Binswanger,  Jena  ;  Emminghaus, 
Freiburg;  Erb,  Heidelberg;  Flechsig,  Leipzig;  Fiirstner,  Heidelberg; 
Grashey,  Miinchen ;  Hitzig,  Halle ;  Jolly,  Strassburg ;  Laehr,  Berlin- 
Zehlendorf. 

10.  Ophthalmology. — 0.  Becker,  Heidelberg  ;  Eversbusch,  Erlangen  ; 
v.  Hippel,  Giessen  ;  Hirschberg,  Berlin  ;  Leber,  Gottingen ;  Michel, 
Wurzburg;  Schmidt-Rimpler,  Marburg;  Schweigger,  Berlin  NW., 
Roonstr.  6  ;  v.  Zehender,  Rostock. 

11.  Otology. — Bezold,  Miinchen;  Biirkner,  Gottingen;  Kirchner, 
Wiirzburg ;  Kuhn,  Strassburg ;  Kessel,  Jena ;  Lncte,  Berlin  W.,  Liit- 
zowplatz  9;  Magnus,  Konigsberg;  Moss,  Heidelberg;  Trautmann, 
Berlin. 

IS.  Laryngology  and  lihinology. — Beschorner,  Dresden ;  B.  Fraenkel, 
Berlin  NW.,  Neustadtische  Kirchstr.  12  ;  Gottstein,  Breslau ;  A.  Hart- 
mann,  Berlin  ;  Jurasz,  Heidelberg ;  H.  Krause,  Berlin ;  Michael,  Ham- 
burg; Schech,  Miinchen;  M.  Schmidt,  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

13.  Dermatology  and  Syphilography. — Caspary,  Konigsberg ;  Dou- 
trelepont,  Bonn;  Kobner,  Berlin;  Lassar,  Berlin  NW.,  Carlstr.  19; 
Lesser,  Leipzig ;  G.  Lewin,  Berlin  ;  Neisser,  Breslau  ;  Unna,  Hamburg ; 
Wolff,  Strassburg. 

14-  Diseases  of  the  Teeth. — Busch,  Berlin  NW.,  Alexander-Ufer  6; 
Calais,  Hamburg;  Hesse,  Leipzig;  Fricke,  Kiel;  Hollander,  Halle; 
Miller,  Berlin  ;  Partsch,  Breslau  ;  Sauer,  Berlin  ;  Weil,  Miinchen. 

15.  Hygiene. — Fliigge,  Breslau;  Gaffky,  Giessen ;  Graf,  Elberfeld ; 
F.  Hofmann,  Leipzig ;  R.  Koch,  Berlin  ;  Lehmann,  Wiirzburg ;  Pistor, 
Berlin  W.,  v.  d.  Heydtstr.  13;  Wolffhiigel,  Gottingen;  Uffelmann, 
Rostock. 

16.  Medical  Geography  and  Climatology. — Abel,  Stettin ;  Brock, 
Berlin ;  Dettweiler,  Falkcnstein  ;  Falkenstein,  Lichterfelde  ;  Finkcln- 
burg,  Bonn;  G*ttstadt,  Berlin;  A.  Hirsch,  Berlin  W.,  Potsdamerstr. 
113;  Lent,  Koln  ;  Wernich,  Ciislin. 

17.  State  Medicine. — Falk,  Berlin ;  Guntlier,  Dresden  ;  v.  Holder, 
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Stuttgart ;  Knauff,  Heidellierg ;  Limtiit,  Berlin  SW.,  Koniggratzerstr. 
46  a  ;  Schonfeld,  Berlin ;  Scliwarz,  Kiiln ;  Skrzeczka,  Berlin ;  Ungar, 
Bonn. 

IS.  Mililary  Hygicm. — V.  Coler,  Berlin  ;  v.  P'iehtc,  Stuttgart ;  Gras- 
nick,  Berlin ;  Grossheim,  Berlin ;  Krocker,  Berlin  W.,  Magiieburger 
Platz  a  ;  Mehlhausen,  Berlin ;  Mohr,  Miinchen ;  Roth,  Dresden  ;  Wen- 
zel,  Berlin. 

Meetings  of  State  Medical  Societies. — TUe  annual  meetings  of  State 
Medical  Societies  are  announced  as  follows  :  Alabama,  Birmingham, 
April  8th  ;  Florida,  Ocala,  April  8tli ;  Tennessee,  Memphis,  April  8th  ; 
California,  Los  Angeles,  April  15th  ;  Georgia,  Brunswick,  April  16th; 
lowii,  Des  Moines,  April  16th;  Mississippi,  Jackson,  April  '21st;  Mary- 
land, Baltimore,  April  '22d;  Texas,  Fort  Worth,  April  22d  ;  South  Caro- 
lina, Laurens,  April  .30th  ;  Illinois,  Chicago,  May  6th  ;  Kansais,  Salina, 
May  13th  ;  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge,  May  13th  ;  Nebraska,  Beatrice, 
May  13th  ;  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  May  I4th  ;  Indiana,  Indianapolis, 
May  14th ;  Kentucky,  Henderson,  May  14th  ;  Washington,  Spokane 
Falls,  May  14th  ;  Michigan,  Grand  Rapids,  May  20th  ;  Missouri,' Excel- 
sior Springs,  May  20th  ;  North  Carolina,  Oxford,  May  2'7th  ;  Connecti- 
cut, New  Haven,  May  28th  ;  Ohio,  Columbus,  June  3d  ;  Wisconsin,  Mil- 
waukee, June  4th;  Delaware,  Wilmington,  June  10th;  Maine,  Portland, 
June  10th;  Massachusetts,  Boston,  June  10th;  New  Jersey,  Schooley's 
Mountain,  June  10th;  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  June  10th;  Dakota, 
Sioux  Falls,  June  12th;  Rhode  It^land,  Providence,  June  12th;  New 
Hampshire,  Concord,  June  16th;  Colorado,  Denver,  June  17th;  Minne- 
sota, St.  Paul,  June  19tli;  Vermont,  Rutland,  .Tune  26th  (semi-annual) ; 
Virginia,  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs  (to  be  announced) ;  Vermont,  Mont 
pelier  (annual),  October  9th  ;  New  York  (State  Medical  Association), 
New  York,  October  22d.  The  American  Medical  Association  meets  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  May  20th  to  23d.  Announcements  of  the  Oregon 
and  West  Virginia  Societies  have  not  been  received. 

Coca  Leaves, — M.  Angelo  Mariani's  interesting  brochure  on  coca 
has  lately  been  translated  into  English,  and  published  by  Mr.  J.  N. 
Jaros,  of  New  York.  We  quote  from  it  the  following  account  of  the 
leaves  : 

"  The  leaf  of  coca  gathered  in  Peru  ...  is  generally  larger  and 
thicker  than  the  leaf  of  the  Bolivian  coca.  It  is  also  richer  in  the 
alkaloid,  consequently  much  more  bitter.  The  coca  leaf  from  Bolivia, 
smaller  than  the  Peruvian  leaf,'  is  as  much  esteemed  as  the  latter, 
although  it  contains  less  of  the  alkaloid.  It  possesses  so  exquisite  and 
so  soft  an  aroma,  indeed,  that  the  roqtto'o.^  seek  it  in  preference  to  any 
other.  The  coca  leaves  of  Brazil  and  Colombia  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Their  color  is  much  paler.  Containing  but 
traces  of  the  alkaloid,  they  are  not  bitter,  and  possess  a  pleasant  but 
very  volatile  aroma.  One  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the 
coca  leaf  is  the  disposition  of  its  nervnres ;  parallel  with  the  midrib 
two  longitudinal  projections  are  to  be  seen,  which,  starting  from  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  extend  iu  a  gentle  curve  to  its  point.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  these  leaves  is  of  a  beautiful  green  tint ;  the  lower  surface  of  a 
paler  green,  except,  however,  near  the  midrib.  At  this  point  there  is 
a  strip  of  green  darker  than  the  rest,  which  becomes  brown  in  the 
withered  leaves." 

The  late  Dr.  C.  S.  Wood. — The  Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  of  New  York,  at  a  meeting  held  on  February  19,  1890,  adopted 
the  following  minutes : 

The  Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
C.  S.  Wood,  has  lost  one  of  its  most  honored  members ;  and,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  from  the  president,  a  large  number  of  the  members 
sorrowfully  attended  his  funeral.  Dr.  Wood  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  this  society,  and  during  the  first  twenty  years  after  its  organization 
took  a  deep  interest  in  all  its  proceedings.  He  was  one  of  its  early 
presidents,  and,  by  his  contributions  of  worthy  papers  and  his  interest- 
ing remarks  upon  most  subjects  connected  with  general  medicine,  greatly 
added  to  the  usefulness  of  its  proceedings.  Dr.  Wood's  early  ambition 
drew  him  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and,  overcoming  many  obsta- 
cles, he  entered  its  ranks  with  honor,  soon  to  take  a  ptpnunent  position 
in  the  county  where  he  first  located,  but  he  relinquished  all  his  oppor- 
tunities to  enter  the  service  of  the  United  States  at  the  commencement 


of  the  war,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  surgeon  of  volunteers,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  war  was  ordered  to  duty  in  California,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1866,  after  which  he  returned  East  and  settled  in  New 
York. 

Dr.  Wood's  graphic  accounts  of  the  wounded  soldiers  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Gettysburg,  South  Mountain,  Antictam,  Chancellorsvillc,  and 
Fredericksburg  are  on  record  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of 
tlie  War  of  the  Reljellion.  Dr.  Wood  had  been  president  of  the  Sledico- 
legal  Society  of  New  York,  and  at  his  death  was  president  of  the  New 
York  County  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Wood  was  a  noble  man,  a  kind 
and  loving  father,  a  patriotic,  faithful  citizen,  and  a  good  physician. 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

No.  312. — We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  allusion  to  the  treat- 
ment of  necrosis  or  caries  with  injections  of  iodoform  dissolved  in 
ether.  Verneuil  has  recommended  this  treatment  for  cold  abscesses, 
the  abscess  being  opened  by  aspiration,  and  50  or  60  grammes  of  a 
l-to-20  solution  of  iodoform  in  ether  being  injected,  the  injection  not  to 
be  repeated  unless  the  abscess  fills  again. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  aiUnlion  of  ail  who  purpose 
favoring  u.s  ii'ilh  loiniuiinications  is  rtspeetfully  called  to  the  follov- 
iiig : 

Authors  of  articles  nitmded  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "  ortffinal 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  iu  accepting  such  arti 
eles,  we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  ubserceU:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  niauuvript  or  ani/  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  uotifed 
of  the  fad  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  {£)  accepted  arliclis 
are  subject  to  the  cu.iloniary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  bt 
publi.thed  as  -promptly  as  our  other  ingagemints  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specif  ed  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  disHnclly 
stated  in  a  communieatiem  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  a-editable  to  their  authors,  an 
not  xuitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
eases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondtnce  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addriss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Xo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  iuformation  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  cati 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  iiuicrted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  othir  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  ns  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  wc  shall  take  plea.'sure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  puhlishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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LECTURES  ON  SOME  POINTS  IN  THE 
TREATMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  NEUROSES. 

DELIVEEED  BEFORE  THE 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO, 

March  11  and  IS,  1S90. 

By   E.   C.  SEGUIN,    M.  D., 

PROVIDENCE,   E.   I. 

Leotueb  I. 
(Continued  from  page  343.) 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  exhibition  and  division  of 
the  daily  dose,  I  will  now  consider  the  question  of  uniform- 
ity of  dosage  from  day  to  day,  week  to  week,  etc.  In  a  few 
cases,  particularly  those  of  grand  mal,  in  which  attacks  oc- 
cur only  at  night,  after  you  have  discovered  the  dose  neces- 
sary to  produce  therapeutic  bromism,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  any  change  for  months  or  even  years.  I  have  had 
patients  doing  well  (i.  e.,  perfectly  free  from  attacks  and 
in  good  health)  taking  four  teaspoonfuls  (=  60  grains  of 
NaBr)  of  the  solution,  or  an  equivalent  powder,  at  bedtime 
for  three  years  and  more.  Many  cases  have  attacks  at  in- 
tervals which  may  be  quasi-regular — e.  </.,  pre-rnenstrual, 
fortnightly  or  weekly  (approximately).  In  such  cases  much 
good  may  be  done  by  increasing  the  daily  dose  just  before 
the  dangerous  period  and  keeping  this  up  for  a  few  days 
then  returning  to  a  minimum  quantity.  In  this  way  the 
bromism  is  made  to  follow  a  curve  corresponding  to  but  an- 
ticipating that  of  the  attacks.  In  many  female  epileptics, 
whose  epilepsy  is  not  at  all  of  reflex  origin,  many  more  at- 
tacks are  grouped  about  the  beginning  of  the  menses  or  oc- 
cur just  before.  In  such  cases  very  small  doses  (from  ten 
to  twenty  grains  twice  a  day)  will  suffice  for  the  majority 
of  the  days  in  each  month,  if  the  dose  be  raised  to  forty  or 
sixty  grains  twice  a  day  for  the  four  or  six  dangerous  days. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  which  demand  a  tempo- 
rary increase  or  decrease  in  the  daily  dose  of  bromides  in 
epilepsy,  and  you  should  always  bear  these  in  mind.  Only 
by  unceasing  vigilance  can  you  prevent  relapses  or  avoid 
plunging  your  patient  into  a  deplorable  state  of  bromism. 

Reasons  for  increase  of  dose:  1.  Increasing  age  and  size 
of  young  patients;  particularly  the  approach  of  the  menstrual 
function.  A  chronic  case  of  epilepsy  which,  at  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve  years,  has  been  doing  well  with  from  twenty 
to  sixty  grains  of  bromide  a  day,  will  need  an  increased- 
dose  every  two  years  at  least  (unless,  of  course,  the  attacks 
have  been  completely  suspended).  2.  The  exposure  of  the 
patient  to  unusual  excitement  or  fatigue.  Thus,  in  a  chronic 
case,  I  direct  an  extra  dose  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains 
to  be  taken  before  the  patient  goes  to  a  party,  or  to  the 
theatre,  or  before  starting  on  a  journey.  This  little  precau- 
tion is,  I  believe,  of  much  service,  and  enables  you  to  keep 
the  ordinary  dose  down  to  a  minimum.  Reasons  for  reduc- 
ing the  dose  of  bromide  :  1.  When  a  patient  has  been  three 
years  without  any  manifestation  of  the  disease,  I  begin  a 
systematic  reduction  of  the  bromide,  taking  ofi  from  a  half 


to  a  teaspoonful  (7  to  15  grains)  every  three  or  four 
months.  This  brings  the  dose  down  to  a  very  small  quan- 
tity by  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  when,  in  very  promising 
(i.  e.,  perfectly  healthy)  subjects  the  medicine  may  be  alto- 
gether omitted  and  strict  hygiene  alone  enjoined.  But, 
even  then,  after  four  years  of  perfect  freedom  from  grand 
or  petit  mal,  I  believe  that  it  is  well  to  give  some  bro- 
mide occasionally,  when  the  patient  is  to  be  exposed  to 
excitement,  worry,  or  fatigue.  2.  The  seasons  of  the  year, 
by  their  infiuence  on  health  and  bodily  strength,  make  some 
difference  in  the  dosage.  Thus,  maximum  doses  are  well 
borne  in  autumn  and  winter,  while  in  the  hot.  debilitating 
summer  months  a  marked  reduction  should  be  made  in 
many. cases,  under  penalty  of  pathological  bromism.  3. 
Temporary  ill-health.  One  of  my  cardinal  rules,  and  one 
which  I  enjoin  most  emphatically  upon  the  patient  and  his 
friends  at  the  beginning  of  treatment,  is  that  the  bromides 
may  be  reduced,  but  must  never  be  wholly  omitted — at 
least,  not  without  the  direct  order  of  a  skilled  physician. 
During  common  colds,  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  simple  acute 
febrile  diseases,  and  surgical  affections  a  certain  reduction 
should  be  made,  as  under  these  conditions  bromism  easily 
ensues.  Besides,  we  know  that  injuries  and  acute  diseases 
of  themselves  act  as  anti-epileptics,  and  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  an  attack  until  convalescence  is  advanced.  Still, 
a  small  quantity  should  be  given  every  day.  In  case  of  very 
severe  illness,  especially  those  in  which  a  typhous  condition 
or  tendency  is  present,  the  drug  may  be  discontinued,  to 
be  resumed  in  small  doses  as  soon  as  recovery  begins. 

(k)  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  insure  the  necessary 
regularity  in  the  taking  of  bromides,  and  without  abso. 
lute  exactness  in  this  respect  success  is  impossible.  One 
diflnculty  lies  in  the  forgetfulness  and  feeble-mindedness  of 
many  epileptics;  they  mean  to  take  their  medicine  regu- 
larly, but  often  forget  it.  This  obstacle  I  have  to  a  great 
extent  overcome  in  my  practice  by  insisting  that  the  doses 
shall  be  given,  even  to  adult  patients,  by  another  person — a 
relative  or  friend  of  the  patient.  I  now  make  this  a  condi- 
tion of  my  assuming  charge  of  a  case.  I  make  some  one 
else  than  the  patient  responsible  for  the  dosage.  It  causes 
trouble  to  the  family,  but  the  results  are  gratifying.  Be. 
sides  the  element  of  forgetfulness,  there  is  the  danger,  by 
no  means  imaginary,  that  the  patient  shall  take  an  extra 
dose,  or  a  double  dose  when  he  has  the  fancy.  Occasion- 
ally we  have  to  deal  with  a  friendless  patient,  or  one  who 
is  exceptionally  well-balanced  and  exact ;  in  which  cases  we 
must  or  may  allow  him  to  take  the  medicine  himself.  The 
adjuvants  to  the  treatment  may  usually  be  left  in  the  pa- 
tient's hands,  except  often  the  arsenic.  Other  obstacles  con- 
sist in  the  over-confidence,  discouragement,  or  ignorance  of 
the  patient.  V^ery  often,  when  a  person  has  been  taking 
bromide  for  several  months,  or  a  year  or  more,  and  has 
been  free  from  attacks,  he  will  of  his  own  accord  cease  or 
intermit  the  bromide,  with  the  certain  result  of  relapse. 
Or,  after  seeking  the  proper  dose  for  many  weeks,  the  epi- 
leptic attacks  continue  or  unpleasant  bromism  is  produced, 
and  in  such  cases  only  full  confidence  on  the  patient's 
part  and  frank  statements  of  the  difficulties  by  the  phy- 
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sician  can  insure  continuance.  Ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  attacks  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cessful treatment.  Frequently  the  patient  knows  next  to 
nothing  of  his  disease,  or  thinks  that  he  "faints,"  or 
has  "  dizzy  "  or  "  nervous  spells,"  and  naturally  he  rebels 
against  the  rigid  hygiene  and  exact  dosage  you  direct. 
Occasionally,  in  the  case  of  a  very  docile  child,  it  may  be 
well  to  keep  the  nature  of  the  ailment  secret,  and  trust  to 
parental  authority  and  watchfulness  to  secure  thorough 
treatment.  Usually,  however,  the  better  plan  is  to  tell  the 
patient,  in  guarded  terms,  that  he  has  epilepsy,  or  that  his 
attacks  resemble  or  threaten  epilepsy.  By  tact  the  physi- 
cian can,  in  this,  as  in  cardiac  disease,  tell  the  patient  enough 
to  insure  obedience  without  producing  alarm  or  despair. 
More  especially  is  this  frankness  necessary  when  patients 
are  from  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  a  time  when  court- 
ing is  in  order  and  when  a  matrimonial  engagement  may  be 
contracted  with  or  without  the  parents'  knowledge.  Much 
misery  may  be  prevented  by  letting  the  patient  know  more 
or  less  about  his  ailment,  and  making  him  understand  that 
an  engagement  should  not  be  thought  of  until  a  cure  has 
been  obtained.  A  difficulty,  also  due  to  ignorance,  is  that 
patients,  relatives,  and  even  the  family  physician,  refuse  to 
admit  the  epileptic  nature  of  very  slight  attacks.  I  have 
known  a  physician  allow  his  own  daughter  to  go  on  for 
twelve  years  with  petit  mal  without  making  any  attempt  at 
treatment  or  seeking  advice.*  Travel  sometimes  stands  in 
the  way  of  continuous  treatment,  but  it  need  not  if  you  are 
careful  to  give  written  directions  to  your  patient,  and  see 
that  he  goes  off  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  medicines  and 
with  prescriptions.  In  order  to  insure  regularity  in  the 
treatment,  my  custom  has  been  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  faithful,  exact  treatment, 
to  the  patient  and  his  responsible  relatives  or  friends,  and 
to  tell  them  that  I  shall  give  up  the  case  unless  everything 
is  done  precisely  as  ordered.  Besides,  to  avoid  any  excuse 
for  neglect,  I  give  written  directions  at  each  visit  about  the 
medicines,  diet,  hygiene,  and  amount  of  work  to  be  allowed. 
This  means  trouble  and  the  expenditure  of  a  little  more 
time,  but,  gentlemen,  it  also  means  success,  relative  or  abso- 
lute. More  especially  is  it  desirable  to  give  written  instruc- 
tions to  cases  which,  as  they  are  doing  well,  you  see  only  a 
few  times  a  year. 

From  these  statements  you  perceive  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  continuous  dosage  of  bromide 
as  against  the  intermittent  giving  of  larger  doses.  Most 
emphatically  I  am.  The  latter  plan  must,  of  necessity,  be 
to  a  great  extent  a  hap-hazard  or  "  hit-or-miss  "  plan  of 
treatment.! 

I  would  have  you  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  problem 
is  to  give  just  as  little  bromide  as  shall  secure  the  patient 
against  attacks;  a  distinct  therapeutic  bromisra  is  to  be 
produced  and  kept  up,  and  pathological  bromism  avoided. 

It  may  seem  to  some  of  you  that  I  have  gone  into  the 


*  Opera  Minora,  p.  647,  Case  IX.  Also  in  N.  Y.  Medical  Record, 
Aug.  C  and  1.3,  1881. 

f  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  in  an  excellent  paper  on  this  subject  (N.  Y,  Med. 
Jour.,  June  28  and  July  5,  1884),  has  likewise  reported  hia  faihire  with 
the  intermittent  plau. 


question  of  the  administration  of  bromides  at  an  unneces- 
sary length,  but  I  think  I  am  justified  in  this  by  the  fact 
that  the  books  accessible  to  practitioners  do  not,  and  indeed 
can  not,  give  necessary  details,  and  that  I  have  found  the 
failure  of  excellent  physicians  in  cases  of  epilepsy  to  be  due 
to  want  of  knowledge  of  many  of  the  points  I  have  brought 
to  your  attention.  I  trust  that  this  will  be  an  acceptable 
excuse  for  being  so  prolix.  Besides,  I  trust  that  1  have  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  upon  you  that  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  a  bromide  treatment  requires  extreme  attention  to 
details  and  ceaseless  vigilance,  besides  knowledge. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Can  you  not  give  some 
other  drug  besides  bromides  to  subdue  or  control  the  at- 
tacks? In  some  cases  this  is  asked  because  the  patient  is 
tired  of  taking  bromides,  or  has  a  prejudice  against  them, 
but  in  other  cases  the  reason  is  much  stronger,  and  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  patient  is  unfavorably  affected  by  bro- 
mides, severe  confluent  acne  [ulcus  ehvatum),  persistent  in- 
digestion, undue  somnolence  from  small  doses,  or  dementia 
being  produced.  Such  cases  are  rare,  but  are  just  those 
that  tax  our  resources.  A  few  years  ago  the  answer  would 
have  been  negative  ;  no  drug  was  then  known  which  con- 
trolled epilepsy  in  a  manner  at  all  comparable  with  that  of 
bromides.  Belladonna,  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  nux  vomica, 
arsenic,  etc. — an  endless  number  of  drugs — have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  but  not  one  of  them 
will  secure  long  intervals  of  freedom.  Some  of  them, 
particularly  belladonna  and  nux  vomica  (or  their  alkaloids), 
are  useful  as  adjuvants  to  the  bromide  treatment,  and 
should  not  be  neglected. 

In  the  year  1882,  guided  by  the  well-known  efficacy  of 
chloral  hydrate  in  eclampsia  of  adults  or  children,  and  in 
status  epilepticus,  I  began  incorporating  some  of  this  drug 
with  the  bromides,  substituting  a  certain  amount  of  chloral 
for  a  like  amount  of  bromide.  I  adopted  two  formulas  on 
the  same  plan  as  my  simple  bromide  solutions,  viz. : 

(1)  A  weaker  solution  : 

Apothecaries'    Weight. 

IJ    Chlorali 3  ij ; 

Sodii  broinidi 3  x  ; 

Aqua- 3  vij. 

Metric  Weight. 

IJ   Chloral 7-50; 

Sodium  bromide 37"50  ; 

Water 200-00. 

One  teaspoonful  of  this  solution  contains  abi>ut  three 
grains  of  chloral  and  twelve  grains  of  bromide. 

(2)  A  stronger  solution  : 

Apothecaries^   Weight. 

IJ   Chlorali 3  ss. ; 

Sodii  bromiili |  j ; 

Aqua" I  vij. 

Metric  Weight. 

\\   Chloral 15-00; 

Sodium  bromide 30-00; 

Water 200-00. 

Each  teaspoonful  contains,  approximately,  5  grains  of 
chloral  and  10  grains  of  sodium  liroiuido  =  15  grains  (l-OO) 
of  anti-convulsive  drusis. 
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I  have  been  credited,  through  a  friendly  mistake,  with 
proposing  chloral  as  a  "  cure"  for  epilepsy.  Such  a  claim 
would  be  absurd  ;  I  have  never  referred  to  any  drug  as  a 
"  cure  "  for  epilepsy.  But  I  have  found  this  new  combina- 
tion of  much  utility  in  the  long-continued  treatment  of  some 
cases  0^  epilepsy ;  that  is  all.  In  a  few  cases  I  have  gradu- 
ally increased  the  chloral  to  an  equal  quantity  with  the 
bromide,  or  even  more.  What  are  the  indications  for  the 
use  of  a  chloral-bromide  solution  in  preference  to  a  simple 
bromide  solution  ? 

First  and  foremost,  the  occurrence  of  very  severe  acne, 
of  confluent  form,  with  resultant  large,  elevated,  foetid  ulcers 
on  varior.s  parts  of  the  body,  more  especially  the  legs.  In 
1882  *  I  gave  a  description  of  this  lesion,  which  is  extremely 
painful,  and  which  can  hardly  be  cured  while  the  patient  is 
taking  useful  doses  of  bromide.  Later  I  learned  that  the 
lesion  had  already  been  described  by  Voisin.f  In  several 
such  cases  I  have  substituted  chloral  for  a  large  part  of  the 
bromide,  with  remarkable  results,  the  ulcers  healing  rapidly 
under  a  simple  antiseptic  dressing,  the  patient's  general 
health  improving  by  cessation  of  pain  and  better  sleep, 
and,  equally  important,  the  attacks  being  prevented  fully  as 
well,  perhaps  better,  than  by  the  free  use  of  bromide  alone. 
In  the  last  ten  years  I  have  had  under  my  care  a  case  of  in- 
curable chronic  epilepsy  (from  three  to  six  attacks  a  year), 
in  which  simple  but  deeply-marking  acne  of  the  face  had 
repeatedly  led  the  patient  to  give  up  bromide  treatment, 
with  the  usual  result  of  aggravation  of  attacks  each  time. 
Her  face  was  and  is  still  extensively  scarred,  as  if  by  small- 
pox. In  the  last  two  years,  taking  a  solution  (same  stand- 
ard strength)  of  equal  parts  of  bromide  and  chloral,  she  has 
had  fewer  attacks  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  hardly 
one  pustule  a  month  has  appeared. 

Another  indication  for  this  general  substitution  of  more 
or  less  chloral  for  equivalent  parts  of  bromide  is  unusual  de- 
bility and  mental  dullness  from  the  amount  of  bromide 
found  necessary  to  control  the  attacks.  If,  in  such  a  case, 
we  reduce  the  bromide  even  by  half  a  teaspoonful  (7^ 
grains,  or  0-50),  convulsions  recur.  Now,  with  such  a  pa- 
tient, you  will  be  surprised  at  the  improvement  which  fol- 
lows giving  some  chloral  (never  as  much  as  for  severe  acne). 
The  first  few  doses  may  produce  a  (quasi-normal)  sleepy 
feeling,  but  this  soon  wears  ofiE ;  the  circulation  improves, 
the  patient  grows  stronger,  and  the  memory  and  other  men- 
tal functions  rapidly  regain  as  much  power  as  they  had 
prior  to  saturation  by  bromide.  This  category  of  cases  is 
quite  large,  and  in  feeble,  demented  epileptics  I  often  begin 
treatment  with  the  weaker  chloral-bromide  solution,  using 
the  stronger  later,  if  bromism  is  too  easily  produced. 

Occasionally  we  meet  with  a  case  in  which  the  cessation 
of  epileptic  seizures  through  bromide  treatment  is  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  mental  disturbance,  usually  mania.  I 
have  not  seen  such  a  case  (they  are  excessively  rare  out  of 
asylums)  since  beginning  to  use  chloral,  but  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  its  substitution,  in  part  or  wholly,  for  the  bro- 

*  Opera  Minora,  p.  629 ;  or  Archives  of  Medicine  (New  York), 
October,  1882. 

•f  De  I'emploi  du  bromure  de  potassium  dans  les  maladies  neiveuscs. 
Paris,  1875. 


mide  might  control  both  the  physical  and  psychical  mani- 
festations of  the  disease. 

I  am  confident  that  chloral  is  as  good  an  anti-epileptic 
or  anti-convulsive  agent  as  the  bromides,  and  that  it  is 
much  better  tolerated  by  some  patients;  it  certainly  affects 
the  cardiac  nerves  and  cortex  of  the  brain  less  unfavorably. 

Occasionally,  I  may  sa}-  rarely,  ocular  irritation  has  been 
produced  by  the  chloral,  but  no  other  bad  effect  has  been 
observed.  The  narcotic  eflects  of  the  drug  are  not  noticed, 
or  very  slightly,  after  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  use. 

This  lecture  is  already  so  long  that  I  can  only  refer  very 
briefly  to  a  few  of  the  many  other  points  of  interest  in  the 
treatment  of  epilepsy. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
castration,  ocular  treatment,  and  the  administration  of  the 
numerous  drugs  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  fash- 
ionable, and  from  which  each  originator  expected  so  much. 
These  are  accessory  or  adjuvantial  treatments  or  remedies, 
each  one  useful  in  well-selected  cases,  and  we  should  en- 
deavor constantly  to  discover  indications  for  their  use;  but 
I  beg  you  never  to  depend  solely  on  any  one  of  these  meas- 
ures or  drugs,  however  lauded  it  may  be  by  its  advocates. 
In  idiopathic  epilepsy  (and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  symptom- 
atic form)  a  continuous  systematic  treatment  by  bromides, 
alone  or  combined  with  chloral,  is  indispensable,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  criminal  to  omit  it.  Without  it  our  patient 
is  sure  to  have  more  and  more  attacks  (even  if  a  temporary 
long  interval  be  at  first  obtained,  as  in  a  few  of  the  cases 
treated  by  section  of  ocular  muscles  and  by  glasses).  With 
the  bromide  treatment,  carefully  watched,  we  are  able  to 
relieve  almost  all  cases  of  grand  mal,  and  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  to  obtain  intervals  of  from  one  to  five 
years  free  from  seizures — almost  a  cure.  The  evil  effects 
of  bromide  saturation  are  avoidable  in  ninety-nine  out  of 
one  hundred  cases  by  watchfulness  and  by  co-operative 
medication,  and  especially  by  attention  to  hygiene  and  diet 
{vide  next  lecture). 

The  treatment  of  petit  mal  is  much  less  satisfactory 
than  that  of  grand  mal,  and  frequently  it  is  not  at  all 
checked  by  reasonable  doses  of  bromides,  or  even  when 
bromism  is  well  marked.  Although  there  is  a  slight  tonic 
spasm  in  nearly  all  petit-mal  seizures,  the  motor  zone  and 
apparatus  are  less  involved  than  in  grand  mal,  so  that  reme- 
dies like  bromides  and  chloral  which  diminish  the  excita- 
bility of  those  parts  of  the  brain  are  not  theoretically  sufli- 
cient,  and  seldom  succeed  in  practice. 

I  have  derived  good  results  from  combining  with  a  very 
moderate  bromide  course  the  free  use  of  strychnine  and 
atropine  or  belladonna, , giving  usually  the  sulphate  of 
strychnine  dissolved  in  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid,  gr.  ij 
to  I  j  (0-10  to  30-00),  the  dose  to  vary  from  six  to  six- 
teen drops  after  meals,  well  diluted.  Atropine  is  conve- 
niently given  in  the  shape  of  pills  or  granules  of  ^^  grain 
(0-0002),  which  are  manufactured  by  several  reliable  firms. 
I  give  from  three  to  four  or  even  six  a  day — enough  to  pro- 
duce a  decided  effect  on  the  pupils  and  mouth.  Digitalis, 
ergot,  and  ergotine  have  seemed  to  succeed  in  some  cases  of 
petit  mal,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  in  such  cases 
that  accessory  treatment  of  existing  ocular  defects  may  be 
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of  greatest  use.  In  this  may  lie  the  reasou  for  the  success 
of  atropine  or  of  strj'chnine  in  diverse  cases.  In  some  there 
is  weakness  of  accoinmodation  and  feebleness  of  the  interni 
(exophoria) ;  these  will  be  benefited  by  nux  vomica  or 
strychnine,  which  has,  as  I  have  been  led  to  believe  by  sev- 
eral years'  observation,  a  .specific  eSect  upon  the  third  cere- 
bral nerve,  strengthening  it  and  its  attached  muscles  (inter- 
nal recti  and  ciliary  muscle).  In  other  cases,  where  the 
externi  are  weak  (esophoria),  belladonna  or  atropine,  by 
producing  a  paretic  condition  of  the  third  nerve  and  de- 
pendent muscles  (including  the  iris),  relieves  the  strain  and 
brings  relief.  I  desire  to  enter  a  caveat  also  as  regards  the 
beneficial  action  of  these  two  drugs  in  different  cases  of 
headache  and  of  cephalic  para;.sthesia  (many  cases  of  so- 
called  cerebral  hypersemia)  from  eye-strain.  The  drugs 
atropine  or  strychnine  may  be  used  in  such  cases  for  diag- 
nostic as  well  as  for  therapeutic  purposes.  Allow  me  to 
repeat  that  I  believe  that  strychnine  strengthens  the  third 
cranial  nerve  and  its  muscles  (especially  the  internal  rectus 
and  ciliary  muscle),  while  atropine  (also  gelsemium  and  co- 
niura  and  mydriatics  generally)  produces  a  paresis  of  the 
same  nerve  and  muscles.  Thus  one  drug  acts  as  a  tonic  of 
special  local  action  and  of  considerable  duration,  while  the 
other  relieves  strain  by  relaxing  or  weakening  the  same 
nervo-rauscular  apparatus.  These  organic  affinities  are  not 
more  singular  than  others  which  are  well  known  in  the 
fields  of  experimental  and  practical  therapeutics.  Let  me 
ask  you  to  make  a  trial  of  these  two  indications  in  your 
treatment  of  headaches,  bad  feelings  about  the  head  (oc- 
cipital usually),  and  epilepsy — overactive  interni  and  ciliary 
muscle  calling  for  atropine,  weak  interni  and  ciliary  muscle 
calling  for  strychnine. 

Digitalis,  strophanthus,  and  catteine  *  are  especially  use- 
ful prescribed  occasionally  for  patients  whose  hearts  are  dis- 
eased or  weak  and  whose  peripheral  circulation  is  sluggish. 
They  also  best  counteract  some  of  the  worst  effects  of  too 
much  bromide. 

A  word  about  arsenic.  It  is  invaluable  as  a  remedy  for 
the  acne  which  annoys  epileptics  so  much.  Some  authori- 
ties advise  giving  small  doses  (from  three  to  six  drops)  of 
Fowler's  solution  with  each  dose  of  bromide  for  long  pe- 
riods, but  I  have  obtained  better  results  by  directing  that  a 
larger  dose  be  taken  for  a  short  time  occasionally  ;  thus,  a 
one-twentieth-of-a-grain  arsenious-acid  granule  after  each 
meal  for  one  week  in  each  month.  Thorough  washing  of 
the  face  with  a  good  soap  and  with  a  little  ammonia  added 
to  the  (warm)  water  should  be  practiced  daily.  Ointments 
are  of  little  use,  the  best  being  those  containing  sulphur.f 

Iron  and  cod-liver  oil  are  frequently  called  for  in  the 
course  of  a  long-continued  antiepileptic  treatment.  I  shall 
refer  more  at  length  to  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  while  speak- 


*  Pure  caffeine  only  should  be  used,  the  citrate  being  a  doubtful 
Bait  of  very  uncertain  strength. 

f  The  following  modifii'iition  of  Diihring's  formula  has  seemed  use- 
ful: 

IJ    Sulph.  precip 3  j       (-l-OO) ; 

Camphoni- 3  ss.    ('200) ; 

Cerati.  snnpl.,    / 

Ungt.  aq.  rosu!,  ) 

M.     Sig.  :  To  be  applied  at  bud-ti 


.aa    3  88.(15-0(1). 


ing  of  diet.  One  of  the  remedies  to  which  I  attach  much 
importance,  particularly  in  idiopathic  epilepsy  in  children 
whose  teeth  are  bad  or  notched  or  typically  Hutcliinsonian, 
is  the  bichloride  of  mercury.  I  give  it  for  long  periods  of 
time  in  doses  of  from  ^^  to  -ji,,-  of  a  grain  (0-0008  to  0-002) 
in  an  elixir  of  gentian  or  calisaya  bark.  My  experience  with 
iodide  of  potassium  in  such  cases  has  not  been  satisfactory, 
though  I  mean  to  make  further  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

A  number  of  drugs  which  at  one  time  had  a  transient 
run  owing  to  hasty  reports  by  enthusiasts — such  as  oxide 
and  sulphate  of  zinc,  borax,  curare,  nitrate  of  silver — are  now 
believed  to  be  nearly  useless,  and  are  seldom  prescribed; 
they  certainly  should  never  be  depended  upon  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  bromide. 

I  have  taken  up  so  much  time  with  the  details  of  the 
treatment  of  epilepsy  that  I  can  add  but  little  of  what  I  had 
intended  saying  about  the  treatment  of  some  other  neu- 
roses. Consequently  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  put  the  result 
of  my  experience  in  this  matter  in  the  form  of  brief  didactic 
statements. 

II.  Chorea. — («)  Our  mainstay  in  the  treatment  of  this 
affection  is  still  arsenic.  I  have  long  taught  that  one  reason 
why  the  medicinal  treatment  of  chorea  has  seemed  to  be  of 
little  utility,  and  why  a  belief  has  grown  up  that  the  disease 
might  terminate  spontaneously,  or  only  with  the  help  of 
hygiene  and  tonics  about  as  quickly  as  when  strong  drugs 
are  used,  is  because  physicians,  almost  without  exception, 
give  nearly  useless  doses  of  arsenic  (Fowler's  solution). 
Case  after  case  has  come  to  me,  pursuing  its  semi-chronic 
or  positively  chronic  course,  while  the  patient  was  taking 
from  six  to  ten  drops  of  the  solution.  I  have  satisfied  my- 
self that  chorea  can  be  greatly  shortened  by  the  proper  ex- 
hibition of  arsenic,  but  that  to  obtain  a  striking  result  it  is 
necessary,  in  most  cases,  to  go  beyond  fifteen  drops  three 
times  a  day. 

In  many  choreic  patients  when  the  dose  often  or  twelve 
or  fourteen  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  three  times  a  day 
has  been  attained,  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  and  redness 
of  the  eyes  are  apt  to  appear  and  necessitate  a  cessation  of 
the  treatment  for  two  or  three  days.  The  important  prac- 
tical point  to  recollect  is  that  after  this  interval  of  rest  you 
can  and  should  begin  again  with  the  dose  at  which  you  left 
off,  and  then  go  on  to  the  really  etficacious  doses  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five,  or  even  twenty-seven,  drops  after 
each  meal.  Few  cases  of  ch-orea,  in  my  experience,  show 
much  improvement  until  a  dose  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  drops 
ter  die  is  reached.  In  the  case  of  arsenic,  even  more  than 
in  that  of  iodides  and  bromides,  very  free  dilution  of  the 
dose  is  necessary ;  a  large  tumblerful  of  alkaline  water, 
"  still "  or  effervescent,  should  be  given  with  each  dose. 
Another  error  in  practice  is  to  oblige  the  patient  to  drink 
the  dose  at  once.  There  is  no  necessity  for  this,  and  it  is 
much  better  borne  if  it  is  taken  in  divided  drinks  during  the 
hour  following  a  meal. 

As  regards  the  evil  effects  of  arsenic,  1  have  only  once 
in  my  large  experience  found  albumin  or  albumin  and  casts 
in  the  urine  of  choreic  patients,  even  when  their  eyes  were 
puffy.     In  this  single  case  the  patient  was  an  adult,  and  it 
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is  very  probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  casts  found,  that 
renal  disease  existed  prior  to  the  administration  of  the 
arsenic.  Herpes  is  said  to  be  an  occasional  result  of  the 
excessive  use  of  arsenic.  I  have  had  only  one  case  in  which, 
while  the  twelve-year-old  child  was  taking  about  twenty -five 
drops  ter  die,  there  appeared  a  large  vesicle  on  one  side 
of  the  right  thumb  just  back  of  the  nail,  which  left  quite 
a  deep  scar.  Symptoms  of  multiple  neuritis  or  of  optic 
neuritis  I  have  never  seen  from  the  medicinal  use  of  ar- 
senic. It  is  still  my  practice,  however,  to  examine  the  urine 
of  choreic  patients  from  time  to  time  during  the  arsenical 
treatment. 

(b)  A  most  important  factor  in  the  successful  treatment 
of  chorea,  especially  in  its  chronic  and  relapsing  forms,  is 
rest — absolute  rest.  I  can  not  overestimate  its  value.  In 
many  cases  of  simple  recent  chorea  (first  attacks  of  less  than 
six  months'  duration)  I  have  obtained  a  complete  cure  in 
three  weeks  by  a  combination  of  absolute  rest,  full  dosage 
of  arsenic,  and  nutritious  food.  The  patient  must  not  be 
allowed  to  play  or  read  in  bed,  but  should  be  amused  by 
other  persons  by  conversation  and  reading.  Nor  do  I  al- 
low several  members  of  the  family  (especially  other  children) 
to  be  in  the  same  room  at  one  time.  The  rest  should  be 
mental  as  well  as  physical.  Some  of  these  patients  are 
sleepless  at  first,  but  a  few  evening  doses  of  chloral  or  of 
hyoscyamia  will  procure  quiet  sleep,  and  may  soon  be  omit- 
ted or  given  only  twice  a  week.  When  the  choreic  move- 
ments have  entirely  ceased,  the  arsenic  should  be  stopped 
at  once  rather  than  gradually,  but  release  from  the  rest 
should  be  done  only  in  the  most  cautious  manner,  and  even 
during  later  convalescence  for  two  or  three  months  it  is  well 
to  have  the  patient  lie  perfectly  quiet  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon.  Of  course  many  choreic 
patients  are  anaemic  and  need  iron,  cold  sponging  followed 
by  hard  rubbing  (but  not  massage).  Again,  others  with 
weak  hearts  need  digitalis  or  strophanthus  as  an  adjuvant 
to  the  arsenical  treatment.  Except  in  cases  where  great 
irritability  or  sexual  excitement  exists,  I  consider  the  bro- 
mides as  contra-indicated  and  injurious.  Chorea  is  essen- 
tially a  disease  in  which  nerve  power,  particularly  the  inhibi- 
tory cerebral  action,  is  deficient,  and  in  such  a  condition  the 
bromides  only  perpetuate  or  aggravate  the  evil.  Circum- 
cision is  necessary  in  some  cases  ;  treatment  of  vulvar  irri- 
tation in  others.  Of  all  the  other  modes  of  treatment  of 
chorea,  there  is  only  one  which  I  desire  to  speak  of  at  some 
length.  I  refer  to  the  correction  of  ocular  defects.  This 
is  really  an  important  matter,  and  Dr.  Stevens  deserves 
great  credit  for  having  so  strongly  called  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  the  desirability  of  examining  by  strict 
modern  methods  the  refraction  and  oculo-motor  functions 
of  the  eyes  in  all  choreic  subjects.*  His  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  ocular  defects  or  eye-strain  in  the  genesis  of 
chorea  is,  I  think,  extravagant,  and  I  doubt  if  any  case  of 
general  chorea  has  ever  been  or  can  be  cured  within  a  month 
by  ocular  treatment  alone.  Of  the  five  cases  of  chorea 
treated  by  Dr.  Stevens  for  the  commission  of  the  New  York 

*  George  T.  Stevens,  Functional  Nervous  Diseases,  New  York,  1887, 
p.  87  at  seq. 


Neurological  Society,*  only  one  was  cured  (?  a  trace  of  cho- 
rea reappears  in  this  patient  [No.  1]  |  about  the  time  of  each 
menstrual  period),  and  one  (No.  4  of  Report)  was  decidedly 
improved,  but  both  these  patients  had  been  thirty  months 
under  treatment,  had  each  had  from  thirteen  to  fourteen 
tenotomies  performed,  and  had  worn  from  eight  to  twelve 
pairs  of  glasses !  In  one  of  these  cases  (Case  1)  improvement 
really  began  at  about  the  thirtieth  week  of  treatment,  and 
in  the  other  (Case  4)  after  the  fifty-second  week.  One  of 
these  cases  (No.  1)  had  resisted  a  treatment  by  arsenic  and 
rest  (?)  of  three  months'  duration,  but  the  other  (No.  4)  never 
had  a  thorough  arsenic  course  and  was  not  put  to  bed  (they 
were  both  patients  of  mine),  but  was  turned  over  to  Dr. 
Stevens  within  twelve  weeks  after  my  taking  charge  of  him. 
In  one  other  case  (No.  11)  some  improvement  appeared, 
leaving  two  cases  unimproved.  These  results  show  conclu- 
sively that  we  can  not  depend  on  ocular  treatment  alone  for 
the  cure  of  chorea.  I  believe,  however,  that  eye-strain  here, 
as  in  epilepsy,  is  an  accessory  or  secondary  cause  of  much 
importance,  and  that  every  choreic  person  should  be  tested 
for  defects  and  those  found  thoroughly  corrected.  It  is 
possible  that  the  rest-treatment  to  which  I  am  so  partial 
acts  partly  bv  relieving  the  patient  of  eye-strain,  and  what 
has  been  stated  would  also  serve  to  explain  why  school-work 
is  so  injurious  to  choreic  children  and  so  often  causes  re- 
lapses. But  the  true  pathological  cause  or  condition  of 
chorea,  gentlemen,  lies  deeper  than  in  ocular  defects,  or 
phimosis,  or  self-abuse,  or  cardiac  disease.  There  is  in  all 
cases  a  fundamental,  preliminary  defect  in  cerebral  power, 
often  associated  with  auiemia ;  a  weak  brain  (often  small) 
supplied  with  thin  blood  by  a  weak  heart  are  conditions 
(besides  inherited  neurotic  tendencies)  which  I  hold  to  be 
fundamental  in  chorea,  and  which  you  should  study  most 
carefully  in  each  case.  On  a  brain  so  conditioned  exciting 
causes  of  various  sorts  act  powerfully,  and  a  truly  rational 
treatment  demands  their  discovery  and  removal. 

(c)  Is  exercise  good  for  choreic  children  ?  In  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  I  would  reply  emphatically  No. 
Many  a  time  have  I  observed  immediate  improvement  in  a 
choreic  child  from  stopping  such  exercises  as  tricycle  riding, 
running  games,  etc.,  without  enforcing  strict  rest,  and  be- 
fore much  arsenic  had  been  taken.  The  question  is  difEer- 
ent  with  respect  to  systematic  gymnastics.  This  has  been 
and  is  still  recommended  as  a  cure  for  chorea,  but  my  ex- 
perience with  it  has  been  unfortunate,  perhaps  for  want  of 
judicious  instructors.  Only  this  winter  I  cured  a  case  of 
chorea  of  two  years'  duration  (a  chronic  case)  by  partial 
rest  (one  hour  in  the  forenoon  and  two  hours  in  the  after- 
noon) and  arsenic,  cod-liver  oil,  and  cold  sponging,  in  seven 
weeks,  this  period  including  a  week's  illness  from  influenza. 
When  convalescence  was  well  marked  and  only  very  slight 
jerks  were  visible  occasionally,  I  sent  the  child  to  a  special 
gymnasium  in  New  York  where  the  drill  was  personally 
directed  by  a  lady  physician,  but  in  a  week  the  child  was 
much   worse.     Still,  I   am   inclined   to   think  that,   during 
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convalescence  from  chorea,  the  practice  of  a  few  gymnastic 
movements  under  a  teacher's  or  parent's  guidance,  and  with 
no  one  else  present,  may  prove  of  advantage.  Tlie  move- 
ments I  have  them  do  are  (1)  deep  inspiratory  acts  with 
simultaneous  outstretching  of  the  arms  to  the  fullest  extent 
so  as  to  expand  the  thorax  thoroughly — from  four  to  ten 
such  inspirations  are  enough  for  one  seance  ;  (2)  forward  and 
backward  movements  of  the  arms;  (3)  stooping  forward  so 
as  to  touch  the  toes  with  the  finger-tips ;  (4)  rising  from  a 
squatting  posture.  Every  movement  should  be  slowly  done 
with  force  and  completely  finished.  A  siance  of  five  minutes 
twice  a  day  is  long  enough,  and  a  few  minutes  of  rest 
should  follow.  Very  light  wooden  dumb-bells  may  be  used, 
or  weak  rubber  straps  attached  to  the  wall  (a  simple  "par- 
lor gymnasium")  are  not  objectionable,  but  Indian  clubs  I 
do  not  allow,  because  they  must  be  used  with  rapid  and 
rather  bewildering  movements. 

(d)  The  prophylaxis  of  chorea  after  a  first  attack  is  a 
subject  of  much  importance,  as  too  many  cases  relapse  year 
after  year,  usually  after  two  or  three  months  of  school-work 
in  winter,  or  after  over-exertion  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. Hygiene,  including  sufficient  nutritious  (animal  and 
fatty)  food,  is  here  of  prime  importance,  as  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  a  period  of  anaemia  and  debility  ("  running 
down,"  as  the  popular  phrase  is)  often  precedes  the  reap- 
pearance of  choreic  jerks.  If  the  child  have  detective  eyes, 
they  should  be  re-examined  before  the  beginning  of  every 
school-year  and  necessary  changes  made  in  glasses;  but, 
above  all,  the  child  should  be  made  to  wear  the  glasses  (in 
spectacle-frames  much  better)  constantly,  or  exactly  as  or- 
dered by  the  oculist.  With  these  and  other  precautions  it 
is  not  necessary  to  withdraw  a  child  from  school  (unless 
the  school-room  is  seriously  defective  in  light,  ventilation, 
etc.)  after  a  first  attack  of  chorea ;  yet  it  is  well  to  forbid 
such  children  making  unusual  exertions  to  compete  for 
prizes,  indulging  in  violent  play,  etc. 

III.  Migraine. — Writing  in  1877,*  I  made  astrong  plea 
for  the  systematic  and  prolonged  use  of  cannabis  indica  in 
this  disease.  I  was  then  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea 
that,  besides  the  (unknown)  central  functional  lesion  in  this 
disease,  conditions  of  malassimilation  and  lithiemia  played 
an  important  part  in  the  pathology  of  the  attacks.  It  is  a 
fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  victims  of  migraine 
are  gouty,  and  present  from  time  to  time  deposits  of  oxalate 
of  lime,  uric  acid,  and  positively  excessive  urates;  and  I  still 
believe  that  this  indication  should  be  met  by  diet,  exercise, 
and  medicinal  treatment. 

But  since  the  publication  of  that  essay  a  new  and  most 
powerful  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  pathology  of  mi- 
graine by  the  researches  of  oculists  and  neurologists.  Thom- 
son and  Weir  Mitchell  f  had  already  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  ocular  defects  and  consequent  nervous  strain 
in  headaches  (they  did  not  specify  migraine),  and  suggested 


*  A  contribution  to  the  therapeutics  of  migniine,  Opera  Minora,  p. 
242;  New  Yoik  Medical  Record,  December  8,  1877.  Cannabis  iudica 
was  tirst  recommended  as  a  remedy  (given  in  continued  doses  for  months) 
for  migraine  by  Dr.  Greene  in  the  Practitioner,  vol.  ix,  p.  267,  1872. 

f  Headaches  from  Eye  Strain.     Am.  .lour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  ISVii,  i, 
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that  they  be  treated  by  glasses.  These  observers  and 
many  oculists  since  were  not  aware  of  the  powerful  eye- 
strain resulting  from  the  ill-balanced  action  of  the  external 
ocular  muscles,  which  probably  is  just  as  important  a  factor 
as  errors  of  refraction.  It  is  here  that  the  profession  owe 
a  debt  to  Dr.  Stevens,*  of  New  York,  for  his  methods  of 
testing  the  ocular  muscles  and  for  the  persistence  with 
which  he  has  urged  treatment  of  eye-faults  in  migraine  and 
other  headaches.  The  proportion  of  subjects  of  migraine 
who  have  ocular  defects  is  amazing;  very  nearly  all  have 
either  errors  of  refraction  or  muscular  insufficiency,  or  both 
combined.  This  was  noticed  before  Stevens's  name  was 
known  in  connection  with  the  subject,  for  in  1882  I  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  G.  C.  Savage,f  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  a  very 
courteous  letter  challenging  me  to  furnish  a  case  of  mi- 
graine in  a  person  with  normal  eyes.  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  one,  though  I  have  been  told  of  two  or  three  by  ocu- 
lists in  whom  I  have  confidence.  Of  course  the  statement 
as  to  the  invariable  concomitance  of  eye-faults  with  mi- 
graine presupposes  that  the  patients  have  been  examined 
thoroughly — i.  e.,  under  the  full  effects  of  atropine  for  re- 
fractive errors,  and  by  Stevens's  method  for  muscular  insuf- 
ficiency. I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  still  oculists  of  good 
standing  who  examine  the  eyes  of  headache  cases  in  the 
most  careless  way,  ordering  glasses  without  having  used 
atropine,  and  ignoring  the  muscles  altogether.  This  has 
happened  under  my  observation  in  New  York  within  six 
months.  Better  no  glasses  than  to  procure  them  (often  at 
considerable  expense)  without  a  searching  examination ; 
headaches  are  aggravated,  other  distressing  feelings  are  pro- 
duced in  the  head,  and  the  disgusted  patient  flings  away  his 
glasses  and  can  only  rarely  be  induced  to  submit  to  another 
trial  of  treatment  in  this  direction. 

The  fact  that  subjects  of  migraine  have  defective  eyes 
partly  explains  the  remarkable  transmission  of  the  disease 
through  several  generations  in  one  family,  particularly  in 
the  female  members,  who  are  more  apt  to  strain  their  eyes 
than  males,  because  their  needle  and  piano  work  requires 
very  exact  fixation  and  accommodation  for  long  periods  of 
time.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  ocular  origin  of 
migraine  is  that  other  remarkable  fact  that  in  many  persons 
of  both  sexes  the  attacks  diminish  and  cease  between  the 
ages  of  forty  and  fifty  years.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the 
power  of  accommodation  becomes  exhausted  and  a  large 
part  of  the  unconscious  strain  which  has  been  going  on 
from  early  youth  is  removed.  Still  the  gouty  or  lithwmic 
disposition  is  also  hereditary,  but  perhaps  not  as  extensively 
so  as  ocular  defects. 

With  reference  to  the  good  effects  of  cannabis  indica 
(also  belladonna  or  atropine)  when  used  systematically  in 
the  largest  doses  the  patient  can  comfortably  bear,  I  could 
in  1882  give  no  explanation;  but  now  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  modus  ayeiuli  is  pretty  clear.  The  principle  involved  I 
have  already  referred  to — viz. :  that  mydriatics  (belladonna, 
atropine,  cannabis  iudica,  hyoscy.iinine,  etc.)  exert  a  seda- 


*  Functional  Nervous  Diseases,  New  York,  1S87. 
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tive  and  even  a  paralyzing  influence  on  the  third  cere- 
bral nerve  and  its  attached  muscles  (including  the  ciliary). 
Now,  in  many  cases  of  headache,  whether  of  the  migraine 
type  or  not,  there  is  an  (usually)  unconscious  effort  or  strain 
in  accommodation,  expended  chietiy  upon  the  ciliary  mus- 
cles and  the  internal  recti.  It  is  by  this  effort,  costing  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  nervous  force  or  energy,  that  the 
ocular  defect  (hypermetropia,  hypermetropic  astigmatism, 
myopic  astigmatism,  or  astigmatism  ;  weakness  of  the  in- 
terni  or  a  combination  of  this  with  ocular  defects)  is  over- 
come and  corrected  more  or  less  successfully  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  of  time.  This  theory  of  the  genesis  of 
headache  explains  its  first  appearance  (as  a  rule)  when  the 
patient  first  begins  to  pursue  studies  requiring  much  read- 
ing or  begins  to  apply  herself  more  to  needle-work  (from 
eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age)  ;  its  remarkable  diminution  in 
frequency  and  its  frequent  cessation  when  the  accommoda- 
tive power  is  lost  (between  forty-two  and  fifty  years  of 
age) ;  but  also  the  more  puzzling  phenomenon  of  the  late  ap- 
pearance (between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age)  of  a  first 
paroxysm  followed  by  others  more  or  less  frequently.  In 
these  cases  of  late  headaches,  the  patient,  being  in  good 
health,  is  able  to  expend  a  large  amount  of  nerve  force 
through  the  third  nerve  apparatus,  and  successfully  corrects 
the  ocular  defect  so  as  to  render  reading,  writing,  etc.,  fairly 
easy.  But  let  this  person  have  an  acute  illness  (pneumonia, 
typhoid  fever,  lying-in,  etc.),  or  be  obliged  to  nurse  a  child, 
or  lose  vitality  in  other  ways,  or  has  to  use  the  eyes  exces- 
sively for  a  time— the  nerve  power  falls  to  a  minimum,  the 
strain  relatively  becomes  much  greater,  and  headache  or 
parassthesiiB  about  the  head  appear.  From  very  exact  study 
of  a  number  of  cases  of  headache  and  of  parfflsthesise  about 
the  head  (often  falsely  denominated  cerebral  hypersemia),  I 
feel  sure  that  a  healthy  person  may  bear  with  ocular  defects 
and  the  strain  necessary  to  nearly  overcome  them  until  far 
along  in  adnlt  life,  or  even  until  accommodation  begins  to 
fail,  before  the  symptoms  show  themselves.  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  two  groups  of  symptoms  due  to 
eye-strain  may  develop  ver}'  rapidly — almost  suddenly — in 
an  adult.  I  have  observed  several  cases  in  which  the  pa- 
tients traced  the  onset  of  symptoms  to  one  particular  day, 
when  something  seemed  to  give  way  in  the  head,  and  there- 
after they  had  never  been  quite  free  from  pain,  pressure, 
fullness,  numbness,  etc.,  in  the  head. 

I  beg  that  you  will  excuse  this  digression,  but  I  was 
anxious  to  have  a  chance  to  lay  before  you  a  theory  of 
headaches,  and  especially  of  pariesthesije  about  the  head, 
which  I  have  long  entertained.  But  do  not  forget  in  these 
cases  the  deeply  rooted  or  hereditary  fault  in  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  in  some  cases  the  influence  of  litba^mia, 
wrong  diet,  and  inert  habits. 

To  go  back.  It  is  in  these  cases  of  migraine  and  of  non- 
typical  headaches  that  the  mydriatics  do  good,  and  they  do 
good  by  reducing  the  accomodative  effort  and  relieving  the 
strain.  Of  course,  by  themselves  they  afford  only  partial 
or  temporary  relief;  but,  when  combined  with  correction  of 
the  ocular  defect  by  appropriate  glasses  and  in  some  cases 
tenotomy,  and,  if  a  reduction  in  the  use  of  the  eyes  can  be 
secured,  a  cure  results. 


Allow  me  to  add  one  word  about  a  class  of  cases  of 
parffisthesiEe  about  the  head,  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
most  pronounced  when  the  patient  is  on  the  street,  or  in  a 
large  room,  or  at  the  theatre  and  church  ;  in  other  words, 
when  his  eyes  should  receive  impressions  from  a  distance, 
especially  from  moving  objects  (people,  carriages,  etc.), 
distinctly  and  easily  upon  homologous  parts  of  both 
retiucB.  In  these  cases,  besides  refractive  faults,  there  is 
very  often,  if  not  invariably,  weakness  of  the  external 
recti,  or  the  condition  designated  by  Stevens  as  esophoria. 
Sometimes  a  pseudo-agoraphobia  results  also ;  the  patient 
is  afraid  to  go  out,  or  into  theatres  and  churches.  If  he 
perseveres,  the  head  symptoms  are  intensified,  and  great 
general  nervousness,  even  a  hysteroid  attack,  is  brought  on. 
In  these  cases  the  mydriatics  (given  by  the  mouth)  exert  a 
most  happy  influence;  and  section  of  one  or  both  of  the 
internal  recti  may  at  once  produce  an  apparent  cure.  I 
qualify  the  word,  because  the  rapid  healing  of  the  divided 
muscle  (or  tendon)  usually  brings  about  a  relapse  and  ne- 
cessitates other  operations.  We  do  not  yet  feel  sure  that 
the  operative  treament  of  these  cases  affords  more  lasting 
relief  than  the  use  of  prisms  and  of  the  appropriate  inter- 
nal remedies  for  long  periods  of  time.  This  question  of  the 
relation  between  ocular  defects  and  cephnUc  symptoms  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  practical  ones  of  the  day,  and 
the  more  skilled  physicians  engage  in  its  study,  the  sooner 
shall  we  arrive  at  definite  therapeutic  rules  which  may  be 
applied  deductively  to  future  cases,  which  form  a  by  no 
means  insignificant  proportion  of  the  chronic  diseases  we 
are  called  upon  to  treat. 


Original  Contmunttiitions. 


THE   TIME-ELEMENT 

IN   SAVING   THE   PERIN^EUM.* 
By  ROBERT  L.  DICKINSON,  M.  D., 

BROOKLTN, 

LECTURER   ON    OBSTETRIGP  AND  ASSISTANT   OBSTETRICIAN  TO   THE 

LONG   ISLAND  COLLEGE   HOSPITAL. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  head 
through  the  vulvar  orifice  is  a  factor  of  safety  never  em- 
phasized and  rarely  mentioned.  The  great  variety  of  meth- 
ods of  handling  the  perinaium  which  are  recommended  by 
the  highest  authority  shows  that  no  one  of  them  is  abso- 
lutely best.  Their  object  is  often  stated  to  be  the  guidance 
of  the  head  in  the  proper  direction,  as  well  as  to  prevent  too 
rapid  exit.  But  slow  stretching  seems  to  me  the  most  im- 
portant consideration.     Two  propositions  may  be  stated  : 

1.  The  more  slowly  and  evenly  the  head  is  delivered,  the 
less  the  chance  of  injury. 

2.  If  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  are  insured  for  the  dis- 
tension of  the  vulva,  injury  will  rarely  occur. 

Some  rigid,  uedematous,  or  wet-paper  vulvas  no  care  can 
save;  some  India-rubber  periniieums  no  speed  can  tear;  but 
in  ordinary  practice  the  rule  is  of  working  utility. 

The  methods  of  delay  are  two  :  with  chloroform,  and  with 


*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  ut  its 
eighty-fourth  annual  meeting. 
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restraint  by  manual  pressure.     Chloroform  is  given  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.     It  is  the  only  absolute  means  of 
control  (luring  the  "  period  of  despair,"  as  the  French  aptly 
dub  the  last  minutes  of  expulsion.    To  order  a  patient  not  to 
strain  is  futile.    Her  reflexes  sway  her.    Pain  blunts  reason. 
She  gathers  all  her  force  to  dash   past  this  agony,  and  the 
perinajum  is  torn.     Or,  if  she  wearily  gives  up  the  struggle 
and  the  man  with  the  forceps  delivers  her,  his  instrument  is 
blamed  for  the  injury  which  his  haste  produced.     Manual 
restraint  is  efficient  when  the  pains  are  moderate, 
and  with  chloroform  and  such  restraint  to  delay 
the  exit,  and  with  expressio  fa?tus  iind  the  forceps 
to  expedite  it,  any  degree  of  speed  can  be  effected. 
The   description  of  manual   methods  is  purposely 
avoided  to   keep  the  discussion  to  the  question  of 
time. 

Experiments  on  the  Cadaver. — Florinsky  (quoted 
by  Mekertschisutz,  Archiv  fiir  Gyn.,  xxvi,  3)  found 
that  a  muscle  slowly  stretched  an  inch  and  a  half 
and  held  a  weight  of  forty-five  to  fifty  pounds. 
The  same  muscle  taken  from  the  other  leg  gave 
way  under  sudden  strain  with  a  weight  of  thirty  to 
forty  pounds,  stretching  only  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch.  With  the  skin  the  results  are 
more  striking :  one  piece  withstood  a  gradual 
strain  of  seventy  to  eighty  pounds,  stretching  four 
inches  and  a  half  to  five  inches;  like  pieces  tore  upon 
sudden  loading  with  weights  between  forty-five  and 
seventy  pounds.  Skin  thickly  underlaid  with  fat 
stretched  four  inches  to  five  inches  and  a  half,  and 
tore  under  a  strain  of  seventy  to  seventy-five  pounds. 
Flabbv  skin  from  a  lean  subject  stretched  six  inches 
and  held  up  more  than  eighty  pounds.  Microscopical  exami- 
nation of  the  perineal  structures  of  fat  women  showed  fat  be- 
tween the  muscular  fibers,  and  fatty  degeneration  also.  Adi- 
pose tissue  is  found  in  undue  quantity  in  the  perinseum  in 
strong  young  women  when  the  only  other  accumulation  is 
in  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  buttocks.  The  skin  of  per- 
sons between  eighteen  and  twenty  was  twice  as  yielding  as 
that  of  individuals  between  thirty  and  thirty-five. 

The  order  of  giving  way,  according  to  the  same  observ- 
er, is:  (1)  adipose  tissue,  (2)  fascia,  (3)  muscle,  (4)  skin. 

Mucous  membrane  is  less  elastic  than  skin,  and  parts 
first. 

When  a  double  layer  is  distended,  the  inner  surface 
gives  way  first.  Here  is  my  experiment :  A  broad  rubber 
band  is  slipped  over  two  parallel  bars.  The  surfaces  in  con- 
tact are  lubricated.  The  seam  in  the  rubber  is  placed  out- 
side one  bar.  A  croquet  ball  is  pressed  down  on  the  doubled 
band  until  the  rubber  snaps.  The  inner  layer  next  the  ball 
always  gives  way — whether  the  material  be  rubber,  cloth, 
muslin,  or  paper.  I  presume  the  compression  of  the  inner 
layer  determines  the  rupture. 

The  extent  of  the  thimiiny  of  the  pelvic  floor  is  an  im- 
portant fact  bearing  on  the  speed  question.  I  have  meas- 
ured it  by  passing  in  a  thin  lead  plate  between  the  head 
and  the  pelvic  floor,  and  then  driving  a  flamed  needle 
through  the  tissues  wherever  I  wanted  to  ascertain  their 
thickness.     The  profile  or  outer  line  in  this  figure  is  accu- 


rate, and  the  only  one  except  Varnier's  that  is  so,  for  it  has 
been  drawn  from  my  series  of  tracings  of  the  projecting 
pelvic  floor  during  labor.  A  lead  strip  is  passed  from  the 
sacrum  over  the  symphysis  and  carefully  fitted,  then  traced. 
The  cut  shows  the  results  in  a  typical  case.  The  perineal 
body  usually  averages  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  thickness  after  involution.  When  distended  fully 
by  the  head,  it  is  a  little  more  than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
thick  (0-2  ctm.). 


The  thinning  of  the  pelvic  floor  during  delivery  (from  life*.  At  X  it  nieasiirerJ  3^  inch 
=  0"2  ctni.  ;  at  Y  it  meaeuree  ^^  inch  =  0*4  ctm  ;  at  Z  it  meatiirt-i?  g^  inch  =  2'5 
ctm. 


One  hundred  and  forty-seven  cases  were  timed.  They 
are  from  private  practice  and  hospital  records.  A  large 
number  of  the  patients  were  delivered  by  internes.  The 
forceps-case  reports  are  relatively  numerous,  because  the 
time  could  be  kept  accurately  and  the  head  extracted  very 
gradually.  A  thorough  examination  by  touch  and  sight  in- 
sures the  statement  as  to  the  result.  Superficial  lesions,  to  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane  only,  are  not  credited  as  ruptures. 
The  table  contains  several  subcutaneous  and  submucous  in- 
juries.    I  draw  attention  to  the  following  salient  facts: 

1.  Primiparaj;  slow  delivery  of  head;  lacerations,  fif- 
teen per  cent,  (the  usually  quoted  ratio  is  twenty-one  to 
thirty-four  and  a  half  per  cent.). 

2.  Primipara3  ;  thirty-three  slow  forceps  deliveries  ; 
lacerations,  twenty-four  per  cent,  (many  bad  cases). 

3.  Multipara;;  slow  delivery;  lacerations,  six  per  cent. 

4.  Multi[)arip;  nine  slow  forceps  deliveries;  lacerations, 
none. 

5.  Multipane  ;  rapid  delivery;  lacerations,  thirty-ihree 
per  cent. 

6.  Primipane;  rapid  delivery;  lacerations, seventy-seven 
per  cent. 

7.  Ten  rapid  extractions  of  head  ;  lacerations,  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  (mostly  breech  cases). 

8.  Forty-nine  forceps  operations ;  lacerations,  twenty 
per  cent. 

9.  Only  one  rupture  into  rectum. 
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Table  I. 
PHniiparm  :  Relation  of  Injuries  to  Time  of  Distension  of  Vulva. 


16  19 

17  18 

18  22 


Forceps  (or 
other  operation). 


Severe.  High  operation. 

Infantile  introitus     High  operation. 


Severe ;  breech ; 
justo-minor  pel- 


Rapid  extraction; 

forceps  on  head ; 

small  vulva. 


Puerp.  convuls'ns 
Small  vulva. 


Severe. 
Contracted  inlet : 

3i  in. 
Uraemic  convuls. 


High  operation. 
Low  operation. 


High  operation. 
High  operation. 


Persistent  occip- 

ito-post.;  advanc'd 

ossification ;  fo?tal 

heart  slow. 

Thick  levator. 


48  25 

49  35 

50  22 

51  41 


Low  operation ; 
haste. 


Low  operation. 


Rigid  perinaeum. 


Tubercula 
Fat  and  flabby 
patient. 
Old  vulvitis. 


Male  pelvis. 
Rigid  perinffium. 


Low  operation. 


High  operation. 
Low  operation. 
Low  operation. 


Low  operation. 


Hydrocephalus. 


Rigid  perinaeum. 


Low  operation. 
Low  operation. 
Low  operation. 
Low  operation. 
High  operation. 


High  operation. 
Low  operation. 
Low  operation. 


Contracted  pelvis,     High  operation. 
3^  conjugate  brim. 


Rotten  perinaium.j     Low  operation. 

I     Low  operation. 

Levator  li  in.        Low  operation, 
thick  ;  rigid  peri-j 
noeum.  I 


Low  operation. 


Forceps. 


To  fourchette  only. 
None. 
None. 

To  fourchette  only. 
To  hymen  only. 
None. 

Down   to    sphinc- 
ter. 

None. 
Half  way. 
To  fourchette. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
One  third  of  peri- 

niEum. 
Same. 
None. 
Through 


ter. 


sphinc- 


One  third  of  peri- 
nieum  and  up 
vaginal  wall. 

Half  way. 

Down  to  sphincter. 

None. 

Vaginal  mucous 
membrane. 

Half  way. 

None, 

None. 

Down  to  sphincter. 

Down  to  sphincter. 

To  hymen  only. 

None. 

None. 

Skin  only. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Skin  laterally. 

Half  way. 

None. 

Half  way. 

Down  to  sphincter. 

Hymen  only. 

Hvmen  only. 

None. 

Fourchette  only. 

Skin  laterally, 

Down  to  sphincter. 

None, 
Half  way. 
One  third  torn. 
Halt  way ;  also  up 
vaginal  wall. 

Slight, 

Slight, 

None, 

Down  to  sphincter. 

None, 

None, 

Muscle,    but    not 

skin. 
Half  way. 
None, 
Through     mucous 

membrane. 
Slight, 
Through     mucous 

membrane. 


Table  l~{Concluded). 


Convulsions, 
Precipitate. 


Rigid  perinaeum. 


Rigid  perinaeum. 


Rigid  perinfeum. 


Precipitate. 

Breech. 

Contracted  inlet, 

3|in. 


Forceps  {or 
other  operation 


High  operation. 


Low  operation. 
Low  operation. 


Low  operation. 


High  operation. 


High  operation, 

Tarnier. 
Low  operation. 

Low  operation. 


Low  operation. 
Low  operation. 


Precipitate, 


Breech, 


Low  operation. 
Low  operation. 
High  operation. 


Low  operation. 


None. 

Slight. 

Down  to  sphincter. 

Half  wav. 

Slight, 

None, 

Fourchette  only. 

None. 

Hymen  onlv. 

Slight. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Fourchette  only. 

None. 

None. 

Half  way. 

None. 

Fourchette  only. 

Down  to  sphincter. 

Hymen  only. 

Mucous  membrane 

only. 
Mucous  membrane 

only. 
Slight. 

Down  to  sphincter. 
One  third. 
None. 
Slight. 
Superficial. 
Superficial. 
Superficial. 
None. 
Skin  only. 
None. 
Vaginal     mucou  s 

membrane. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
Superficial. 
None. 
Half  way. 
None. 

Fourchette  only. 
None. 

To  sphincter. 
One  third. 


Table  II. 
Multiparw :  lielaiion  between  Injuries  and  Time  of  Distfiision  of  Vulva. 


1  22 

2  36 


Previous 
injury. 


3 

33 

4 

26 

5 

18 

6 

34 

1 

29 

8 

24 

9 

38 

10 

26 

11 

26 

12 

24 

None. 

Considerable. 
None. 
Slight. 
None. 

Subcut'neous 
to  muscle. 
Slight. 


4     To  sphincter. 
2 


Character  of 
labor;  operation. 


High  forceps. 


Low  forceps 


High  forceps  ; 

ossified  head. 

Low  forceps  ; 

occipitoposterior. 


Version. 


None. 
None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
Superficial. 

Superficial. 
Half  way. 
Slight. 


Half  way. 

Down  to  sphincter. 
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Table  II — (ConcktcUd). 


t 

a 

13 

21 

14 

34 

■15 

30 

16 

30 

17 

28 

18 

26 

19 

30 

20 

30 

21 

39 

22 

29 

23 

32 

24 

20 

25 

27 

26 

29 

27 

39 

28 

23 

29 

30 

80 

21 

31 

39 

32 

33 

30 

34 

22 

4  Old  scar. 

2  None. 

2  Slight. 

2  Slight. 


8  Extensive. 

2  Moderate. 

2  None. 

2  None. 

2  None. 

6  Slight. 

3  Slight. 

2  Old  scar. 

6  Slight. 

2  None. 

4  Present. 


Considerable. 
Present. 


Low  forceps. 


Contracted  pelvis 
low  forceps. 


Forceps. 

Version,  forceps. 

Breech. 


Low  forceps. 
High  forceps. 


None. 
Half  way. 
None. 
None. 

None. 

Slight. 

Down  to  sphincter. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Mucous  membrane 

only. 
None. 
Mucous  membrane 

only. 
Emmet's  split. 
Fourchette  only. 
None. 
Mucous  membrane 

only. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


THE   THOMAS   HIP   SPLINT.* 

By   JOHN   RIDLON,    M.  D. 

In  its  simplest  form,  Thomas's  hip  splint  consists  of  a 
stem  and  three  cross-bands  (other  bands  and  another  stem 
may  be  added  to  meet  certain  indications).  These  should 
be  of  first-class  wrought  iron,  which  is  very  tenacious  and 
easily  modeled ;  steel  will  not  do,  being  too  elastic.  The 
main  stem  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  lower 
angle  of  the  scapula  to  the  lower  third  of  the  leg.  Accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  weight  of  the  patient,  it  should  be  from 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide  and 
from  three  sixteenths  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  A  bend 
is  made  at  a  point  opposite  the  sacrum  and  another  opposite 
the  gluteo-femoral  crease,  dividing  it  into  three  portions :  a 
straight  body  portion,  a  buttock  portion  curved  forward, 
and  a  straight  leg  portion,  following  a  line  parallel  but 
.somewhat  anterior  to  the  line  followed  by  the  body  portion. 
The  stouter  the  patient  the  less  the  buttock  bend,  and 
consequently  the  less  the  distance  between  the  parallel  lines 
followed  by  the  body  and  leg  portions. 


Fio.  1.— Diagrammatic  outline  of  the  splint,  showing  thu  parallcli-sm  between 
the  body  portion  and  the  leg  portion. 

The  upper,  or  thoracic,  cross-band  should  be  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  from  one  sixteenth  to 
two  sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  in  length  five  sixths  of 

*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its 
■eighty- fourth  annual  meeting. 


the  full  circumference  of  the  chest.  It  is  joined  to  the  up- 
per end  of  the  main  stem  by  a  rivet  and  washer  (Thomas), 
or  by  two  rivets,  as  I  prefer,  at  such  a  point  that  three  fifths 
will  be  to  the  inner  and  two  fifths  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
main  stem.  In  each  end  of  this  upper  cross-band  a  hole 
large  enough  to  take  a  bandage  is  made.  The  s«cond,  or 
thigh,  cross-band  is  five  sixths  of  the  full  circumference  of 
the  thigh,  and  is  joined  to  the  main  stem  just  below  the 
lower  buttock  bend  by  a  rivet,  so  that  three  fifths  will  be  to 
the  inner  and  two  fifths  to  the  outer  side  of  the  main  stem. 
The  lower  cross-band  is  five  sixths  of  the  circumference  of 
the  leg  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds,  and 
is  joined  to  the  stem  in  the  same  manner  as  the  thigh-band. 
The  thigh-band  and  the  calf-band  are  of  the  same  width  as 
the  main  stem  and  half  its  thickness. 


Fig.  2. — Showing  the  splint  in  its  simplenl  form  not  yet  padded  and  covered* 
Note  the  two  holes  at  the  lower  end  for  attaching  the  '*  nurse." 

At  two  and  four  inches  from  the  lower  end  of  the  main 
stem,  holes  are  made  to  which  may  be  screwed  or  bolted 
the  "  nurse."  This  is  a  strip  of  iron  of  the  same  width  and 
thickness  as  the  stem,  and  at  least  one  third  its  length.  It 
has  two  holes  at  one  end  for  attaching  it  to  the  stem,  and 
the  other  end  is  turned  up  into  a  scroll  or  loop.  It  may  be 
given  a  double  bend  backward  so  as  to  pass  free  of  the 
heel. 


Fig.  8.— The  "nurse."    To  be  screwed  or  bolli-d  to  the  lower  end  of  the  splmt. 

The  object  of  this  "  nurse"  is  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  patient  to  walk  while  it  is  desired  to  confine  him  to 
bed. 

Just  above  the  buttock  bend  a  twist  is  taken  in  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  main  stem  so  that  the  body  portion 
will  lie  to  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  iliac  spine,  while 
the  leg  portion  passes  down  directly  posterior  to  the  middle 
line  of  the  leg.  The  cross-bands  are  now  bent  ;.pproxi- 
mately  to  the  desired  shape  ;  the  inner  surface  of  bands  and 
stem  are  lined  with  felt,  and  the  whole  covered  with  basil 
leather  put  on  damp,  so  that  when  it  has  shrunken  it  will 
not  slip  on  the  iron.     To  overcome  flexion,  the  stem  is  bent 


Pio.  4.— Splint  with  adiliut 


at  a  point  opposite  the  sacnim  so  as  to  fit  the  deformity,  and 
then  gradually  straightened.  To  overcome  adduction,  an 
extra  wing  is  attached  to  the  main  stem  midway  between 
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the  chest  and  thigh  bauds  and  carried  around  the  flank  on 
the  affected  side.  To  overcome  abduction,  the  wing  is  at- 
tached at  the  same  point  on  the  stem,  but  carried  around 
to  the  opposite  side.  These  extra  wings  may  be  riveted  to 
the  stem  or  made  removable.  When  it  is  desired  to  allow 
motion  at  the  knee  joint,  the  stem  is  cut  off  and  the  lower 
cross-band  attached  at  that  point.     For  the  treatment  of 


Yi\i.  5.— .Splint  with  abduction  wing  attached. 


disease  at  both  hip  joints  the  splint  is  made  double  by  at- 
taching two  stems,  with  their  accompanying  thigh  and  calf 
bands,  to  the  single  chest-band  and  joining  their  lower  ends 
by  a  bar  for  convenience  in  lifting  and  moving  the  patient. 


Fig.  6.— The  double  hip  splint. 

The  splint  of  the  ordinary  form  is  applied  by  opening 
out  somewhat  the  wings  of  the  cross-bands  on  the  inner 
side,  or  the  side  opposite  to  that  upon  which  the  disease  is 
located,  and  gently  slipping  them  under  the  patient  as  he  lies 
on  his  back  in  bed.  The  wings  that  were  opened  out  are 
now  drawn  closely  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  thigh,  and  leg, 
and  should  usually  be  somewhat  closer  on  this  side  than  on 


Fig.  7. — ThomasV  wrench,  modified  from  Moore's  triple-action  ratchet  drill  and 
made  by  the  Lowell  Wrench  Co..  of  Worcester,  Maes.  The  hook  at  the  end 
of  the  handle  ip  used  for  twisting  the  stem  of  the  splint  in  its  longitudinal 
axis.    A  pair  of  wrenches  costs  twenty-five  dollars. 

the  other  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  splint  to  shift 
around  to  the  side  of  the  patient.     A  pair  of  wrenches. 


Fig.  8.— The  same  wniiLh  a.-  the  above  without  tlie  houk  at  tlie  end  of  the 
handle.  A  pair  of  ten-inch  wrenches  costs  nine  dollars.  The  small  cost  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  special  castings  do  not  have  to  be  made  as  in  the 
other  wrench. 

modified  from  Moore's  triple-action  ratchet  drill  and  made 
by  the  Lowell  Wrench  Company,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  will 
be  found  most  convenient  for  drawing  in  these  bands  and 


modeling  the  splint  to  the  desired  shap^.  A  strip  of  broad 
bandage  is  now  looped  about  the  stem  at  its  junction  with 
the  chest-band,  twisted  a  few  turns  so  that  the  ends  will 
separate  well  up  on  the  back,  one  end  of  the  bandage  is 
then  carried  over  each  shoulder,  passed  through  the  hole  at 
the  end  of  the  chest-band,  tied  fast,  passed  across  the  chest 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  chest-band,  and  again  tied  fast. 
The  knots  may  be  further  secured  by  passing  through  each 
a  strong  pin,  twisting  it,  and  nipping  off  the  point.  Thus 
fastened,  the  splint  can  not  be  removed  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  surgeon.  The  limb  may  be  fastened  to  the 
splint  by  a  roller  bandage  from  the  lower  end  to  the  thigh- 
band,  or  by  a  strap  of  basil  leather  from  two  to  three  inches 
wide  passed  across  the  front  of  the  thigh  close  down  upon 
the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  and  thence  carried  back- 
ward and  downward  and  pinned  to  the  cover  at  the  back. 
This  last  arrangement  seems  to  be  very  satisfactory  when 
the  patient  is  up  and  about,  as  any  weight  of  the  splint  not 
borne  by  the  shoulder  straps  is  thus  brought  to  bear  direct- 
ly upon  the  quadriceps  femoris  muscle. 

The  splint  being  now  applied,  and  the  deformity,  if  any 
exist,  having  been  rapidly  overcome,  there  are  two  cardinal 
rules  for  our  guidance  in  the  management  of  the  case  :  The 
patient  is  to  be  still  kept  in  the  recumbent  position,  in  bed, 
on  a  lounge,  or  on  a  carriage  arranged  for  the  purpose  to 
enable  him  to  be  out  of  doors,  until  all  involuntary  muscu- 
lar spasm  has  subsided  and  until  all  tumefaction  about  the 
joint  has  disappeared.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  is  he  al- 
lowed to  walk.  The  other  rule  is:  There  shall  be  no  mo- 
tion, voluntary  or  passive,  in  the  joint  so  long  as  it  is  sus- 
pected that  any  disease  exists.  The  surgeon  must  not  at 
every  visit  remove  the  splint,  bend  and  extend,  push  and 
pull,  twist  and  turn  the  limb  on  the  pelvis  in  order  to  "  test 
the  joint,"  and  inform  the  parents  that  "the  case  is  doing 
very  well."  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  most  perfect 
immobilization  possible  must  obtain,  and  that  motion  ag- 
gravates and  prolongs  the  disease,  that  it  promotes  sup- 
puration and  bone  destruction,  and  favors  ankylosis.  The 
surgeon  who  would  use  Thomas's  hip  splint  with  success 
and  satisfaction  to  himself  must  adhere  absolutely  to  these 
two  rules. 

When  pain  has  been  absent  for  some  time,  and  when 
the  involuntary  muscular  spasm  has  wholly  subsided,  a  high 
patten  (four  to  six  inches)  may  be  attached  to  the  shoe  on 
the  unaffected  side,  and,  with  the  help  of 
crutches,  the  patient  may  be  permitted  to 
walk  about.  Any  return  of  pain  or  of  in- 
voluntary muscular  spasm  should  be  con- 
sidered an  indication  for  returning  the 
patient  to  the  recumbent  position.  When  fig. 
the  patient  has  been  allowed  to  go  about 
for  some  months  without  any  return  of 
pain  and  muscular  spasm,  and  when  "all 
the  tissues  about  the  joint  are  well  atrophied,"  the  pat- 
ten may  be  removed  and  the  crutches  dispensed  with. 
Again,  after  some  months,  if  there  be  no  return  of  symp- 
toms of  disease,  the  splint  may  be  cut  off  at  the  knee, 
and  the  lower  cross-band  attached  at  that  point  so  as 
to  allow  motion   at  the  knee  joint.     The  splint  is  worn 
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thus  for  some  months  longer,  when,  if  there  still  be  no  evi- 
dence of  disease,  it  is  removed  altogether.  Careful  notes 
must  now  be  made  of  the  position  of  the  femur  with  relation 


'homsH  h  Bi)hnt  applied    with   patten    and  crutchew  (after  Robert 
Jonee). 

to  the  pelvis,  and  also  of  the  degree  of  motion  at  the  joint; 
for  any  diminution  in  the  range  of  motion,  or  any  return 
of  flexion  or  adduction  when  no  motion  exists,  is  an  indica- 
tion that  a  relapse  has  occurred  or  that  a  cure  had  not  been 
eflfeoted  when  treatment  was  discontinued,  and  that  the 
splint  should  again  be  applied. 

It  is  alleged  for  the  splint  that  it  costs  little,  and  is 
■within  reach  of  the  very  poor ;  that  it  is  simple  of  construc- 
tion, and  can  be  made  by  any  blacksmith  and  saddler;  that 
it  is  easy  of  application,  requiring  no  complicated  arrange- 
ment of  adhesive  plaster,  straps,  and  buckles;  that  it  is  not 
readily  disarranged  or  broken  by  the  patient,  and  therefore 
costs  nothing  for  repairs.  Being  a  posterior  splint,  it  gives 
better  fixation  than  is  possible  with  a  lateral  or  an  anterior 
splint ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  limb  tends  from  muscular 
spasm  to  pass  into  the  position  of  flexion,  this  splint  acting 
posteriorly  gives  a  fixation  that  amounts  practically  to  ab- 
solute immobilization  so  long  as  the  involuntary  spasm  of 


the  flexor  muscles  continues.  In  order  to  control  move 
ment  at  the  joint  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  voluntary  mo- 
tion in  the  lumbar  spine,  from  which  the  psoas  muscle 
arises,  and  the  knee  joint,  below  which  the  quadriceps 
femoris  and  ham-string  muscles  terminate.  This  the  splint 
does ;  and  the  fixation  which  it  gives  allays  the  pain  and 
subdues  the  involuntary  muscular  spasm  more  quickly  and 
surely  than  any  splint  that  does  not  aim  to  prevent  volun- 
tary motion  in  the  lumbar  spine,  or  in  the  knee  joint,  or  in 
both.  It  rapidly  reduces  flexion,  abduction,  and  adduction, 
and  effects  a  cure  without  other  deformity  than  the  shorten- 
ing actually  due  to  arrested  growth  and  to  the  destruction 
of  bone  resulting  from  the  disease.  When  once  cured,  no 
after-treatment  is  necessary  to  overcome  flexion  and  adduc- 
tion, or  to  support  a  knee  joint  rendered  useless  by  pro- 
longed traction. 
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Ignorance  and  indifference  are  sometimes  very  adroitly 
concealed  by  the  screen  of  a  popular  adage,  and  frequently 
the  more  popular  the  adage  the  greater  the  amount  of  igno- 
rance it  is  made  to  cover.  For  instance,  what  can  be  more 
senseless  than  the  common  saying  that  "there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  "  ?  Besides  the  absolute  falsity  of  such  a 
statement,  if  it  were  lived  up  to,  all  advance  in  science,  art, 
and  human  knowledge  would  be  brought  to  a  complete 
standstill.  And  yet  we  occasionally  meet  medical  men  who 
not  only  adopt  such  a  principle  of  action  for  themselves, 
but  are  inclined  to  ridicule  and  smile  at  those  who  are  en- 
thusiastic and  progressive  enough  to  endeavor  to  learn  of 
things  that  are  newer  and  perhaps  better  than  those  which 
their  forefathers  possessed. 

When  we  were  about  beginning  the  study  of  cocillana, 
a  medical  friend  asked  in  somewhat  of  a  mocking  tone  if  it 
were  better  than  any  other  of  the  many  drugs  which  we 
already  possessed  of  the  same  class — the  so-called  expecto- 
rants. We  replied  that  we  had  never  yet  known  of  any 
two  things  being  precisely  alike  in  nature,  and,  as  the  pres- 
ent product  was  still  entirely  unfamiliar  to  us,  we  felt  justi- 
fied in  giving  it  a  trial  at  least,  and  afterward  deciding  more 
positively  as  to  its  special  merits. 

Coeillafia,  scientifically  named  Sycacarpus  Rusbyi  by 
Professor  Britton,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  is  a 
species  of  tree,  about  twelve  metres  in  height,  found  grow- 
ing along  the  sandy  water-courses  of  Bolivia,  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  first  discovered  there  by  Dr.  II.  H.  Rusby  in  May, 
1886.  Its  appearance  when  first  seen  seemed  to  indicate 
that  it  presented  its  flowers  and  fruits  in  all  stages  of  devel- 
opment during  a  large  part  of  the  year.  At  first  it  was 
attributed  to  the  natural  order  .inacardiacew,  but  pharma- 
cologically it  seems  to  belong  to  the  MeUaccce,  by  reason  of 


*  Rend  before  the  Northern  Medical  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
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its  strongly  ipecac-like  properties  which  in  some  respects 
are  almost  ideutical.  For  medicinal  purposes  the  bark  is 
employed,  the  odor  of  which  is  slight  but  peculiar  and  the 
taste  unpleasant  (not  bitter)  and  slightly  nauseous.  Pro- 
fessor Schrenk,*  who  has  examined  the  bark  both  chemi- 
cally and  microscopically,  finds,  among  other  peculiar  ele- 
ments in  its  structure,  certain  cells  containing  large  mono- 
clinic  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  and  many  of  the  elon- 
gated parenchyma  cells  of  the  liber  almost  entirely  filled 
with  a  yellowish  -  white,  amorphous,  sometimes  slightly 
granular  substance.  After  a  careful  chemical  examination 
of  the  latter  substance,  he  suggests  that  it  might  be  consid- 
ered a  kind  of  latex  related  to  the  resinous  secretions  fur- 
nishing gutta-percha  and  caoutchouc.  It  is  possible  that 
some  active  principle  is  contained  in  this  latex  analogous  to 
opium,  euphorbium,  jalap,  etc. 

The  physiological  properties  of  cocillana  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  of  ipecac,  but  they  are  yet  sufficiently 
distinct  to  classify  the  drug  by  itself.  By  the  natives  of  its 
own  habitat  it  is  employed  almost  entirely  as  an  emetic,  a 
class  of  drugs  always  held  in  high  esteem  by  barbarians 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  gorging  themselves  with  food  when 
suddenly  blessed  with  an  abundant  supply  after  a  long  pe- 
riod of  semi-starvation.  As  illustrative  of  native  posological 
knowledge,  the  dose  that  is  considered  safe  is  a  decoction 
made  from  "  a  piece  of  bark  two  inches  square." 

Dr.  Rusby  reported  in  the  Therapeutic  Gazette  for  Au- 
gust, 1888,  three  experiments  with  the  administration  of 
the  crude  drug,  all  of  which  gave  quite  similar  and  uniform 
physiological  results.  A  quantity  of  the  bark  was  partially 
dried  in  the  sun  and  roughly  powdered  in  a  mortar  and 
then  prescribed  in  its  crude  state  to  three  individuals  in 
doses  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty  grains,  respectively.  The 
first  and  most  prominent  effect  was  upon  the  alimentary 
tract.  Vomiting  was  specially  characteristic,  varying  only 
in  degree  with  the  size  of  the  dose.  Nausea  accompanied 
the  vomiting,  and,  between  the  two,  large  quantities  of  mucus 
were  raised.  There  was  a  strong  metallic  taste  correspond- 
ing exactly  with  the  degree  of  nausea.  A  profuse  expecto- 
ration of  mucus  occurred,  and,  as  the  effects  began  to  sub- 
side, the  throat  became  very  dry.  There  were  also  consid- 
erable sneezing  and  a  discharge  from  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane.  The  bowels  were  somewhat  relaxed,  although 
the  cathartic  action  of  the  drug  was  not  particularly  pro- 
nounced. A  slight  tendency  to  perspiration  was  noticeable, 
with  some  dizziness,  but  no  headache.  In  fine,  the  special 
effects  were  manifested  through  the  mucous  membranes  and 
by  a  general  feeling  of  lassitude  and  nausea.  In  from  five 
to  six  hours  the  activity  of  the  drug  seemed  to  have  ceased. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  cocillana  or  its  active  principle 
resembles  in  the  main  emetine,  its  action  being  manifested 
pre-eminently  at  its  point  of  excretion — namely,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract.  The  vessels  of  the 
glands  of  these  surfaces  undergo  excessive  stimulation,  after 
which  perfect  quiescence  follows  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours. 

There  is  no  class  of  remedies  more  commonly  useil  and 
more  extensively  abused  than  the  so-called  expectorants. 
*  Druggists'  Bulletin,  August,  1888,  p.  222. 


Cough  is  not  only  the  first  indication  for  the  employment 
of  an  expectorant,  but  it  is  also  Nature's  great  expectorant. 
Acting  upon  this  knowledge,  ever}'  druggist  manufactures 
and  retails  his  own  particular  "cough  mixture."  There  is 
not  a  household  that  is  not  supplied  with  its  venerable  time- 
worn  recipe,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
which  any  good  housewife  can  prepare  and  which  is  con- 
sidered the  veritable  sure-cure  for  all  the  coughs  and  colds 
of  the  family.  Neighbors  are  condescendingly  informed  of 
its  marvelous  virtues,  and  soon  the  little  cough  mixture  be- 
comes common  property.  Not  only  is  this  all  wrong  and 
liable  to  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  but  the 
wrong  is  not  a  little  encouraged  by  physicians  themselves, 
who,  as  soon  as  a  patient  makes  his  appearance  with  a 
cough,  begin  by  ordering  some  combination  of  the  hundred 
or  more  expectorants  found  in  the  National  Dispensatory. 

It  is  true  that  a  cough  is  Nature's  expectorant,  and  that 
when  an  expectorant  is  needed  it  is  generally  indicated  by 
a  cough,  but  it  is  most  emphatically  not  true  that  all  coughs 
require  expectorants.  When  we  remember  how  frequently 
cough  may  be  asthmatic  in  origin  or  dependent  upon  some 
nervous  derangement,  an  engorged  liver,  forms  of  gastric 
catarrh,  besides  such  irritative  factors  as  tumors,  hypertro- 
phies of  the  upper  air-passages,  enlargements  of  the  uvula, 
and  the  impaction  of  foreign  bodies,  we  can  readily  appre- 
ciate how  earnestly  the  common  habit  of  taking  cough  mixt- 
ures for  all  coughs  should  be  deprecated — nay,  more,  how 
such  a  habit  may  possibly  lead  to  permanent  injury  and 
even  fatal  results.  Happily,  in  these  days  the  use  of  expec- 
torants is  becoming  more  and  more  discarded,  and  the 
time-worn  cough  mixtures  are  being  relegated  to  pharma- 
cists and  ancient  grandams  who  are  more  fond  of  giving 
cheap  advice  than  they  are  of  storing  their  minds  with  a 
few  grains  of  common  medical  sense.  There  are,  however, 
certain  conditions  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membranes,  par- 
ticularly in  the  more  chronic  cases  associated  with  general 
debility,  in  which  a  superabundance  of  mucus  is  secreted  and 
not  easily  expectorated,  either  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of 
the  patient  or  the  thick,  tenacious  character  of  the  expectora- 
tion, which  do  call  for  the  use  of  this  class  of  remedies.  Ex- 
pectorants may  therefore  be  divided  into  the  active  and  seda- 
tive, or  the  stimulant  and  depressant.  In  all  probability  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  true  expectorant  or  drug  that  exerts  all 
its  effects  solely  and  entirely  upon  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane,  for  most  of  them  are  merely  eliminated  in  part 
through  these  membranes,  and  in  the  process  of  elimination 
so  liquefy  and  soften  the  tenacious  mucus  clinging  to  the 
walls  of  the  pulmonary  air-passages,  or  excite  the  activity  of 
those  same  structures,  as  to  cause  them  to  act  more  vigor- 
ously in  throwing  off  this  discharge.  Among  the  first  class 
we  have  the  best  examples  in  the  ammonia  salts,  and  among 
the  latter  in  senega,  squills,  ammoniacum,  asafoetida,  etc. 
In  ipecac  and  cocillana,  which  are  more  particularly  sys- 
temic emetics  and  nauseants,  we  have  agents  that  cause  a 
direct  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  broncho-pulmonary 
mucous  membrane ;  and  thus  in  a  sense  they  are  expecto- 
rants. They  increase  by  local  stimulation  the  amount  of 
the  mucus  rather  than  cause  any  liquefaction  of  the  same 
or  irritative  peristaltic  function  of  the  air-passages.     This  is 
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an  important  distinction  to  note,  for  clinical  experience  in- 
dicates that  when  the  cough  is  dry  and  harsh  in  character 
and  the  expectoration  scanty  or  entirely  absent,  either  ipecac 
or  cocillaiia  may  be  used  to  advantage.  If  the  cough  is  dry 
and  harsh  in  character  and  there  are  particles  of  thick,  tena- 
cious mucus  now  and  then  raised,  the  ammonia  salts  will  be 
better,  though  some  benefit  will  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
ipecac  or  cocillaiia.  In  that  class  of  cases  where  there  is  an 
overproduction  either  of  mucus  or  pus  with  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  by  reason  of  general  weakness,  cocillaiia 
is  contra-indicated  ;  hence  we  find  by  clinical  experience 
that  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  in  cases  of  advanced 
phthisis.  Here  the  cough  will  be  modified  possibly,  but 
the  increased  secretion  will  counterbalance  all  the  other  ap- 
parent benefits  that  seem  to  accrue  at  first  from  the  use  of 
this  new  drug. 

By  the  kindness  of  Parke,  Davis,  &  Co.,  who  have  ex- 
pended much  time  and  money  in  the  scientific  investigation 
of  cocillana,  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  this  new  appli- 
cant for  professional  favor  a  fair  clinical  test.  In  this  in- 
vestigation we  have  been  aided  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Wain,  assistant 
physician  to  the  medical  clinic  and  dispensary  of  the  Medico- 
chirurgical  Hospital.  We  have  used  it  in  our  private  prac- 
tice also,  but  at  present  will  only  report  three  or  four  char- 
acteristic cases  out  of  the  fifteen  or  more  in  which  it  was 
tested  at  the  hospital,  and  which  contain  representatives  of 
nearly  all  forms  of  pulmonary  and  bronchial  troubles  in 
which  expectorants  seemed  to  be  indicated.  We  will  select 
the  cases  merely  to  illustrate  the  principles  which  we  have 
already  announced  that  should  guide  us  in  the  use  of  cocil- 
lana. 

Case  I. — A.  R.,  aged  twenty-five,  a  resident  of  Camden  and 
a  baker  by  occupation.  Three  years  ago  he  began  to  be  troubled 
with  a  cough  which  followed  a  severe  cold  and  which  now  comes 
and  goes  but  is  never  entirely  absent.  He  suddenly  became 
worse  about  a  month  ago,  with  slight  fever  and  severe  parox- 
ysms of  coughing.  At  present  the  cough  is  of  a  dry,  hacking 
character,  giving  rise  to  a  scanty,  thick,  gummy  expectoration 
which  appears  mostly  in  the  mornings.  There  are  no  night- 
sweats  ;  the  bowels  are  regular ;  appetite  is  good  and  sleep  is 
undisturbed.  He  is  losing  flesh.  There  is  a  distressing  sensa- 
tion of  weight  about  the  heart  and  generally  over  the  region  of 
the  lungs.  There  is  no  family  history  of  phthisis.  The  patient 
indulges  freely  in  tobacco,  as  is  also  shown  by  the  action  of  the 
heart.  Physical  examination  revealed  absence  of  all  rales,  with 
labored  breathing,  slightly  increased  fremitus,  and  somewhat 
impaired  resonance,  with  slight  dullness  scattered  over  the  entire 
pulmonary  area.  He  was  ordered  to  take  a  tablespoonful  of 
cod-liver  oil  three  times  a  day  and  ten  drops  of  the  fluid  extract 
of  cocillana  every  four  hours.  A  week  later  he  reported  that 
the  cough  had  greatly  diminished,  that  the  expectoration  was 
easier,  and  tliat  he  only  coughed  now  when  excited. 

These  cases  of  so-called  pneumonic  phthisis — a  variety 
of  lung  trouble  to  which  bakers,  blacksmiths,  and  persons 
engaged  in  occupations  in  which  they  are  apt  to  become 
regularly  overheated  and  chilled  are  liable — need  chiefly 
hygienic  and  tonic  treatment;  but  so  long  as  there  is  a  dry, 
hacking  cough,  usually  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  the  thick, 
liry  mucus  in  the  tubes,  a  mild  expectorant  is  indicated  and 
usually  affords  decided  relief.      We  have  had  such  patients 


do  admirably  upon  cocillaiia  as  an  expectorant  and  a  tonic 
containing  about  a  thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  and  two  or  three  grains  of  potassium  iodide. 

Case  II. — L.  C,  aged  forty-five,  single,  Irish  girl,  came  to 
us  on  October  17th  with  a  history  of  a  "  cold  "  followed  by  an 
irritating  violent  cough  for  two  weeks,  with  scanty  or  no  expec- 
toration. She  suft'ered  from  flatulent  dyspepsia  and  constipa- 
tion. Examination  revealed  little  that  was  abnormal  with  the 
lungs.  There  was  no  fever.  A  laxative  pill  was  ordered  and 
ten  drops  of  the  fluid  extract  of  cocillafla  every  four  hours. 
Two  days  later  the  patient  reported  that  the  cough  was  still  bad, 
but  that  it  seemed  looser  and  the  expectoration  freer.  The  same 
treatment  was  continued.  Three  days  later  she  reported  that 
she  felt  generally  much  better,  that  the  cough  had  diminished, 
the  expectoration  was  looser,  and  that  she  was  now  able  to 
sleep  at  night.  The  same  dose  of  cocillafla  was  ordered  every 
three  hours.  On  November  11th  the  patient  was  again  exposed 
to  cold,  so  that  the  cough  became  worse  and  the  expectoration 
scanty.  The  cocillana  was  ordered,  as  before,  every  three  hours. 
Two  weeks  later  patient  reported  that  she  was  almost  entirely 
well. 

This  case  of  acute  followed  by  subacute  bronchitis  illus- 
trates well  the  time  at  which  the  most  favorable  results  may 
be  expected  from  the  use  of  cocillana.  During  the  acute 
stage,  while  the  expectorant  action  was  more  or  less  manifest, 
the  general  effect  was  rather  irritating  and  entirely  negative 
in  its  results.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  inflammation  began 
to  be  subacute  and  the  mucus  began  to  be  poured  out,  the 
cocillaiia  favored  the  process,  thus  relieving  the  engorged 
tissues  and  membranes  and  so  hastening  the  cure.  Of  course 
no  expectorant  should  ever  be  employed  during  the  acute 
stage  of  an  inflammation,  and  in  this  respect  cocillana  is  like 
its  congeners. 

A  further  illustration  is  a  case  which  was  communicated 
to  me  by  Dr.  George  W.  Bowen,  of  this  city.  I  quote  his 
own  words : 

"  Mrs.  P.  called  me  to  prescribe  for  a  'commencing  cold.' 
I  found  her  with  the  ordinary  prodromes  of  snch  a  trouble — 
viz.,  injected  conjunctivee,  watery  discharge  from  the  nose, 
throat  slightly  sore,  and  a  little  cough  without  expectoration. 
Began  at  7  p.  m.  giving  fifteen  drops  tinct.  cocillafla  concent, 
every  two  hours,  requesting  that  it  be  kept  up  through  the  night. 
The  next  day  at  11  a.  m.  I  found  nasal  and  bronchial  mucous 
membranes  discharging  quite  profusely.  I  stopped  the  remedy 
to  give  liq.  niorphinffl  and  syr.  tolutan.,  aa  f  3  ij,  one  teaspoonful 
every  one  or  two  hours.  The  cure  was  complete  in  forty-eight 
hours." 

Our  own  experience  with  the  concentrated  tincture  has 
not  been  as  gratifying  as  with  the  fluid  extract,  and  in  the 
above  case  the  favorable  termination  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  caused  as  much  by  the  second  prescription  as  by  the 
cocillaiia. 

Cask  III. — P.  !>.,  aged  thirty-six,  had  a  history  of  a  severe 
"cold  "  contracted  two  weeks  previously,  leaving  him  a  dry, 
hacking  cough,  with  little  or  no  expectoration.  There  were 
DO  marked  physical  signs.  Drachm  doses  of  the  concentrated 
tincture  of  cocillafla  every  three  hours  were  ordered.  Several 
days  later  patient  reported  that  there  was  no  change  in  regard 
to  the  cough  and  expectoration.  The  treatment  was  continued 
for  over  a  week  without  any  improvement  in  the  patient's  con- 
dition.    Medicine  was  then  discontinued. 
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Case  IV.  —  Hannah  B.,  aged  sixty-seven,  took  a  heavy 
"cold"  about  a  month  ago,  which  left  her  a  violent  congh, 
with  a  profuse,  yellowish  expectoration.  This  was  worse  in  tlie 
morning.  Patient  said  she  was  losing  flesh  and  had  no  appe- 
tite. Physical  examination  indicated  somewhat  labored  breath- 
ing but  no  rales.  Ten  drops  of  the  fluid  extract  of  cocillafla 
every  two  hours  were  ordered.  Three  days  later  the  patient 
did  not  cough  so  much  and  the  expectoration  was  looser. 
Great  weakness  and  absence  of  all  appetite  were  chiefly 
complained  of.  About  a  week  later  the  cough  had  entirely 
ceased. 

Case  V. — G.  W.  T.,  aged  fifty-one.  History  of  a  severe 
"cold"  contracted  after  exposure  six  months  ago.  Coughed 
considerably,  raising  with  difficulty  a  thick,  yellowish  mucus. 
There  was  pain  near  the  base  of  the  right  lung.  He  perspired 
nearly  all  the  time,  but  more  at  night  than  in  the  day.  The 
bowels  were  generally  costive.  He  was  troubled  with  insom- 
nia. Appetite  was  poor.  Physical  examination  showed  slight 
dullness  about  tlie  bases  of  the  lungs,  and  subcrepitant  rales 
just  above  these  localities.  Bronchial  rales  were  also  notice- 
able. The  fluid  extract  of  cocillaOa  in  ten-drop  doses  was  or- 
dered every  three  hours,  together  with  quinine  (two  grains 
every  four  hours)  and  mustard  externally.  The  report  four  days 
later  was  "better,"  but  the  cough  still  continued  troublesome. 
The  cocillafla  was  increased  to  fifteen  drops,  and  in  a  few  days 
gave  marked  improvement. 

In  a  case  of  chronic  laryngitis  Dr.  Bovven  tried  the  con- 
centrated tincture  with  negative  results,  though  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  quantity  of  mucus  expectorated. 
He  has  obtained  most  decided  benefit  in  cases  of  tonsillitis, 
and,  from  observation,  says  he  would  expect  good  results 
from  its  use  in  pseudo-membranous  troubles. 

Without  overloading  this  paper  with  the  report  of  more 
cases,  most  of  which  being  forms  of  acute,  subacute, 
and  chronic  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia,  and  phithisis, 
all  of  which  have  been  typified  in  those  already  reported, 
we  will  endeavor  to  draw  a  few  practical  conclusions  in  re- 
gard to  the  clinical  use  of  this  new  drug.  More  experience, 
of  course,  would  be  desirable,  but  the  forty  cases  carefully 
analyzed  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Stewart,  in  the  Medical  News  of 
August  24,  1889,  the  three  communicated  to  us  by  Dr. 
Bowen,  and  our  own  fifteen,  carefully  studied,  form  not  an 
entirely  unsatisfactory  basis  upon  which  to  establish  some 
conclusions. 

In  its  first  effect  cocillaiia  seems  to  be  a  .stimulant  e.x- 
pectorant,  for  the  cough,  from  our  observation,  has  always 
been  increased  somewhat  at  first,  as  well  as  the  expectora- 
tion. But  as  its  action  continues  it  becomes  a  sedative, 
and  by  overstimulation  diminishes  the  expectoration.  This 
is  shown  clinically  as  well  as  by  physiological  experiment. 
Though  it  acts  ^upon  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane, 
causing  emesis  and  catharsis,  when  administered  in  high 
dosage,  this  does  not  interfere  with  its  employment  as  an 
expectorant,  since  the  dose  necessary  for  the  latter  purpose 
is  quite  below  that  required  to  produce  marked  nausea 
and  diarrhoea.  Its  occasional  mild  cathartic  action  when 
administered  for  its  expectorant  effects  is  highly  advantage- 
ous, and  nausea  need  not  be  feared  unless  injudicious  dosage 
be  employed. 

We  have  noticed  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  depression 
occasionally  following  the  use  of  full  doses.     This,  together 


with  the  fact  that  it  is  a  stimulant,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  the  tincture,  leads  us  to  contra-indicate  it  in  phthisis  and 
all  those  pulmonary  affections  having  associated  with  them 
marked  emaciation  and  debility.  In  the  acute  affections  of 
the  air-passages  cocillaiia  should  never  be  employed  in  the 
earlier  stages  when  the  mucous  membranes  are  engorged  and 
the  cough  is  merely  of  an  irritative  sort  without  expectora- 
tion. As  soon,  however,  as  the  period  of  exudation  arrives, 
usually  from  a  week  to  two  weeks  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  acute  inflammatory  symptoms — in  a  word,  when  the 
trouble  is  about  becoming  subacute,  the  use  of  full  doses  of 
the  drug  will  give  the  happiest  results.  In  the  chronic 
forms  of  bronchitis,  when  there  is  an  expectoration  that  is 
scanty,  thick,  and  tenacious,  the  best  results  have  been  se- 
cured and  positive  cures  obtained.  In  capillary  bronchitis 
and  in  the  chronic  forms  of  broncho-pneumonia,  cocillaiia 
fails  to  give  uniform  relief,  and  for  these  we  still  retain  our 
preference  for  the  ammonia  salts.  We  prefer  the  fluid  ex- 
tract to  the  concentrated  tincture,  both  for  its  smaller 
dosage  and  greater  uniformity  of  action.  In  regard  to  the 
dose,  it  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  used  ten  drops,  some- 
times fifteen,  of  the  fluid  extract  every  three  or  four  hours. 
This  would  be  an  average,  though  we  have  do  doubt  but 
that  some  cases  might  bear  even  twenty  or  twenty-five 
drops.  Nausea  would  be  the  proper  indication  that  the 
maximum  dose  for  a  certain  individual  had  been  reached  ; 
hence,  in  some  cases  we  have  ordered  the  patient  to  increase 
the  quantity  until  this  effect  was  first  noticed.  As  the 
physiological  activity  of  the  drug  seems  to  terminate  in 
about  six  hours,  we  have  ordered  and  obtained  the  greatest 
benefits  with  the  doses  taken  from  three  to  four  hours  apart. 
We  believe  that  in  cocillaiia  we  have  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  materia  medlca.  Of  the  drugs  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar,  it  resembles  most  nearly  ipecacuanha,  and 
yet  its  action  is  suflBciently  unlike  that  of  the  latter  to  war- 
rant its  being  considered  a  remedy  sui  generis. 
1938  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A  CASE  OF  TRANSVERSE  PRESENT ATIOK 
By  JULIUS  SOLOWEITSOHYK,   M.  D. 
I  CONSIDER  the  following  case  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  profession  : 

On  the  26th  of  January  last  I  was  called  at  4  p.  .m.  to  see 
Mrs.  S.,  whom  I  found  to  be  in  labor.  By  external  examina- 
tion I  ascertained  that  the  head  was  to  be  felt  toward  the  right, 
the  breech  to  the  left,  and  the  heart  sounds  of  the  child  could 
be  distinctly  heard  on  the  left  side  at  the  heiglit  of  the  navel. 
The  uterus  was  low  down.  By  internal  examination  I  learned 
that  the  os  was  dilated  only  enough  to  admit  one  finger,  and,  as 
the  presenting  part  could  not  be  felt,  it  seemed  to  be,  without 
doubt,  a  case  of  transverse  presentation.  When  the  woman 
called  at  my  office,  three  weeks  before,  to  engage  my  services  I 
had  clearly  established  a  transverse  po.sition  of  the  foetus.  She 
gave  the  following  histoi-y  :  This  was  her  eleventh  pregnancy. 
The  first  child  had  died  of  measles  when  six  months  old;  the 
second  was  living  and  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  the  third 
was  born  at  the  seventh  month,  had  cutaneous  eruptions  and 
ulcers  about  the  anus,  and  lived   only  three  months;  in  the 
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fourth,  fifth,  nnd  sixth  pregnancies  she  had  miscarried  at  the 
first  month.  In  tlie  seventh  pregnancy  there  was  a  transverse 
position,  and  delivery  was  accomplished  hy  turning',  a  dead 
child  being  extracted.  In  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  preg- 
nancies miscarriage  had  occurred  at  the  fifth  month. 

When  called  in  the  present  instance  I  found  her  in  the  con- 
dition above  described.  Puins  occurred  about  every  twenty- 
five  minutes.  I  made  continuous  efforts  to  convert  the  trans- 
verse into  a  straight  cratiial  position  by  external  maiiipulalion. 
At  every  pain  I  pressed  the  head,  lying  to  the  right,  downward 
with  my  right  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  with  my  left  hand 
endeavored  to  elevate  the  breech  from  tliO  left.  Finally,  after 
five  or  six  hours'  work,  I  succeeded  in  turning  the  child  and  ob- 
taining a  first  cranial  position.  Soon  after  the  turning  was  ac- 
complished the  excruciating  agony  caused  by  each  pain,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  transverse  stretching  of  the  uterine  walls, 
ceased  entirely,  but  the  woman  immediately  complained  of  a 
strong  pressure  under  the  heart,  caused  evidently  by  the  sudden 
change  of  the  child  to  the  straight  position. 

The  heart  sounds  of  the  child  were  now  discernable  toward 
the  left  instead  of  the  right,  and  the  cranial  position  could  be 
plainly  distinguished  externally.  For  several  hours  I  controlled 
the  position  of  the  uterus  with  both  hands,  endeavoring  to  pre- 
vent the  head,  which  now  presented,  from  receding.  With  the 
change  in  the  position  of  the  child  the  pains  became  less  fre- 
quent, in  consequence  of  the  relaxed  transverse  tension  of  the 
uterus,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  they  became 
more  frequent  and  stronger,  and  the  head  descended  and  the  os 
began  to  dilate.  At  5  p.  m.  on  the  27th  the  os  had  become  fully 
dilated,  and  I  ruptured  the  membranes.  Soon  afterward  the 
head  entered  the  upper  strait,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  child  was 
born  alive.  The  labor  lasted  altogether  twenty-six  hours,  and, 
although  it  had  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I  felt  repaid  by 
the  birth  of  a  living  child. 

If  I  had  not  succeeded  in  effecting  the  change  of  posi- 
tion externally  I  should  have  had  to  wait  for  the  dilatation 
of  the  OS  and  turn  by  the  feet ;  but  in  that  case  there  would 
have  been  no  certainty  of  saving  the  child,  especially  as 
under  similar  circumstances  in  the  seventh  pregnancy  the 
child  had  been  born  dead.  This  case  has  taught  me  that 
in  transverse  positions  an  effort  should  always  be  made  to 
effect  turning  by  external  manipulation,  and  if  this  does  not 
succeed,  the  combined  turn  must  be  made,  trying  to  brinn- 
the  head  forward.  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  the  occipi- 
tal turn  can  be  effected,  except  perhaps  in  cases  of  con- 
tracted pelvis,  which  was  not  the  condition  in  the  present 
instance. 

This  case  is  also  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the 
woman  had,  without  doubt,  been  infected  formerly  with 
syphilis,  wliich  had  caused  her  former  miscarriages  and  the 
bringing  forth  of  children  with  hereditary  syphilis.  The 
birth  of  a  perfectly  healthy  child,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
tends  to  prove  that  syphilis  will  slowly  lose  its  force  and 
finally  be  eliminated  from  the  system  entirely. 

I  must  add  that  in  this  case  there  remained  to  the  left 
of  the  uterus  a  very  sensitive  spot,  which  I  think  was  caused 
by  the  constant  pressing  of  the  child's  feet  against  the  uter- 
ine wall,  as  during  the  last  months  of  pregnancy  the  woman 
complained  of  a  severe  pain  in  that  spot.  It  has  ifreatly 
diminished  since  delivery,  and  will  probably  soon  cease,  as 
its  cause  has  been  removed. 

75  RiviNOTON  Street. 


THE   SHEET-SLING   IN  FORCEPS    DELIVERIES.* 

A  NOTE 
By  ROBERT  L.  DICKINSON,  M.  D., 


LECTCBEB  c 


"A  SIMPLE  thing  is  this  locomotive,"  said  a  friend  of 
mine.  "  We  have  invented  away  its  complicated  parts." 
We  need  to  invent  away  the  complicated  obstetric  devices. 
Here  is  a  small  contribution  toward  that  end  which  claims 
not  originality,  but  every-day  usefulness. 

The  crutches  devised  to  steady  the  flexed  lower  limbs 
during  operations  do  their  work  well,  but  are  too  cumbrous 
to  carry.  The  plan  shown  in  the  sketch  is  a  satisfactory 
substitute.  A  sheet  is  rolled  and  passed  behind  the  neck 
and  under  the  bent  knees,  and  the  thighs  are  flexed  as  far 
as  possible.  The  extreme  flexion  of  the  knee  gives  the  ham 
such  a  solid  grip  on  the  sheet  that  no  sidewisc  slipping  can 


Kdlyf-k 


A  simple  harness  for  forceps  operations. 

occur,  and  the  knees  can  be  adjusted  at  any  distance  apart. 
The  patient  balances  herself.  She  can  not  kick.  The  only 
assistant  required  is  the  one  who  gives  the  chloroform  and 
"hands  things."  It  is  a  good  friend  in  low  forceps-deliv- 
eries, in  breech-extractions,  in  easy  versions,  and  in  restora- 
tion of  the  periiutum.  Even  in  the  severer  cases  that  are 
major  operations  and  require  ether,  operating-table,  and 
assistants,  it  helps.  For  Sims's  position  it  should  go  back 
of  the  shoulder  on  the  upper  side. 


The  Strength  of  Brain  Functions. — "  That  different  functions  of 
the  brain  have  ilitTerent  strengths  is  not  always  recognized.  A  Wolent 
poison  may  paralyze  the  whole  of  the  functions,  and  the  rate  at  which 
they  become  extinguished  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
goes  first.  In  ansesthcsia  by  means  of  ether  the  auditory  perceptive 
centers  seem  to  endure  longer  than  the  other  perceptive  centere  ;  in- 
deed, an  expansive  change  appears  to  occur  in  them  prior  to  their  final 
closure.  What  we  want  to  know  is  something  more  of  the  differing 
strengths  of  brain  functions.  This  would  be  a  great  aid  in  the  study 
of  symptoms.  At  present  the  variations  in  the  clinical  course  and 
progress  of  disease  are  as  inexplical)le  as  they  are  remarkable.  That 
some  further  experimental  researches  on  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
various  nervous  functions  of  the  body  would  bring  out  facts  of  impor- 
tance can  not  be  doubted." — Lanni. 


*  Presented  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  at 
its  eighty-fourth  annual  meeting. 
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THE   PESSARY  OF   THE   FUTURE. 

When  it  comes  to  pessaries,  flie  medical  professioD,  like  an- 
cient Gaul,  is  divided  into  three  parts:  One  comprising  those 
who  use  and  believe  in  the  instrument — stalwarts  of  the  stal- 
warts; another  composed  ol  the  natural  foes  of  the  pessary 
and  the  disgruntled  or  apostate  deserters  from  the  first  faction 
— snch  as  are  denominated  in  the  language  of  statecraft  "  Mug- 
wumps"; and  a  third,  independent  or  "  floater  "  party,  from 
the  ranks  of  which  the  leaders  of  the  two  others  are  wont  to 
draw  temporary  re-enforcements  in  "  blocks  of  five"  when  en- 
gaged in  strife  with  each  other.  This  is  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  the  conflicts  between  the  advocates  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  pessaries  are  fierce  and  uncompromising,  but  singu- 
larly indecisive  withal.  The  warfare  is  remittent  in  type,  and 
never  entirely  in  abeyance;  it  hath  not  charity,  so  that  the 
clash  of  the  hosts  meeting  in  grim  combat  is  remarkably  isotonic 
with  the  clang  of  smitten  brass — sonorous,  but  lacking  the 
delicate  shades  and  variations  of  harmony  that  appeal  to  the 
soul  of  the  true  lover  of  music.  On  the  contrary,  the  war  is 
waged  with  all  the  venom  and  malignity  of  a  family  feud,  with 
verbal  instead  of  ^leaden  arguments,  delivered  with  all  [the 
"  damnable  iteration  "  of  the  Winchester  repeating  rifles  used 
in  such  instances.  From  this  remarkable  property  of  inducing, 
as  by  catalysis,  a  would-be  internecine  warfare  between  those 
who  wot  somewliat  of  its  ways,  the  modern  pessary  of  protean 
morphology  and  diversity  of  materialjmay  be  said  to  surpass 
even  the  obstetric  forceps  and  the  vaginal  speculum  as  a  means 
of  evoking  the  inventive  genius  and  the  innate  pugnacity  of 
physicians,  not  only  stimulating  healthy  functional  action,  but 
constituting  a  perennial  theme  for  discourse  or  writing,  by 
which  the  lecturer,  the  medical-society  orator,  and  the  medical 
journalist  are  enabled  to  strike  the  most  responsive  and  sensi- 
tive chords  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  their  words  are 
addressed,  be  they  words  of  execration  or  of  fulsome  praise  of 
the  instrument. 

Now,  the  enemies  of  the  pessary  are  sweeping  in  their  de- 
nunciations of  that  appliance  and  of  all  who  use  it.  Indeed, 
they  regard  it  as  a  crystallization  of  the  infinite  misogeny  of 
the  paternal  source  of  mendacity  developed  by  that  arch  enemy 
of  mankind  during  the  forced  inactivity  resulting  from  a  "ten 
good  deeds  or  ten  centuries  in  the  hole  "  sentence  imposed  upon 
him  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  at  a  time  when  his  utter 
inability  to  produce  even  a  tithe  of  the  requisite  sum  of  the 
fine  forced  hira  to  accept  the  alternative.  Free  from  the  neces- 
sity of  scrutinizing  the  River  and  Harbor  bills  and  the  like 
passed  in  Pandemonium  relating  to  the  construction  of  asbestos 
breakwaters  and  piers  at  Avernus  Landing,  he  gave  his  whole 


mind  to  the  matter,  and,  having  experimented  upon  Astarte 
and  Hecate,  at  last  devised  the  pessary  as  the  most  efficient 
means  by  which  he  might  bruise  the  heels  (and  incidentally  the 
utero-sacral  ligaments)  of  the  daughters  of  Eve.  They  also 
aver  that  the  Hogarthian  line  of  beauty  characterizing  the  pro- 
files of  many  pessaries  is  evidence  of  an  obliquity  of  moral 
nature  and  of  devious  ways  of  conduct,  enabling  the  instrument 
to  trundle  merrily  through  the  ample  entrance  and  over  the 
smooth  road-bed  of  the  boulevard  leading  to  destruction,  but 
causing  it  to  become  wedged  inextricably  at  the  very  threshold 
of  the  narrow  gateway  to  the  foot-path  of  righteousness  and  to 
serve  as  a  stumbling-block  to  those  who  would  enter  with  it. 
The  other  faction  enthusiastically  laud  the  pessary  as  the  gift 
of  a  beneficent  Providence,  and  hold  that  the  evil  ascribed  to  it 
by  its  enemies  is  a  result  of  their  own  ignorance  and  lack  of 
skill  in  using  it;  in  other  words,  that  the  mote  which  they 
allege  to  be  visible  in  the  pessary's  eye  is  only  a  derivative  from 
the  rough,  dust-laden  beam  projecting  from  their  own  orbital 
cavities,  and,  moreover,  that,  if  the  theory  of  the  infernal 
origin  of  the  instrument  is  correct,  its  detractors  must  be  the 
special  agents  chosen  by  the  foul  fiend  to  execute  his  designs, 
for  the  pessary  only  fails  to  give  satisfaction  when  improp- 
erly and  clumsily  used,  and  no  one  who  understands  its  use 
has  any  reason  to  do  aught  else  than  thank  God  for  it.  And 
so  on  rolls  the  tide  of  battle,  and  is  no  nearer  an  end  than 
when  it  began. 

But  now  comes  a  powerful  ally  to  the  aid  of  the  pro-pessary 
party  in  the  shape  of  a  report  of  the  history  of  a  case  of  in- 
sanity cured  by  means  of  a  pessary  inserted  by  an  English  phy- 
sician, supplemented  by  the  relation  of  a  similar  cure  by  one  of 
his  colleagues  of  well-known  eminence  as  an  obstetrician  and 
gynsecologist.  Of  course,  this  signal  advantage  will  be  met  by 
the  sneer  of  incredulity  or  the  scoffing  "  credat  Judseus  "  of  the 
enemy,  according  to  the  individual's  custom  of  accumulating  a 
store  of  golden  silence  or  of  dissipating  a  fortune  of  silver 
speech  ;  but  it  must  be  proved  that  the  pessary  in  its  relation 
to  insanity  is  in  an  setiologioal  rather  than  a  remedial  position 
before  the  effect  of  this  great  victory  can  be  counteracted. 
Much  excitement  has  already  been  caused  by  the  report  in  pro- 
fessional circles,  and  there  is  to  be  expected  an  early  movement 
on  the  part  of  those  free-lances  whose  pessaries  are  advertised 
widely  and  vaunted  as  articles  without  which  no  woman  can 
properly  or  consistently  fulfill  her  destiny  and  continue  a  God- 
fearing existence,  in  the  form  of  inordinate  statements  as  to 
the  sustaining  powers  of  their  respective  instruments  on  the 
reason  when  it  totters  on  its  throne,  and  of  allegations  that 
their  gentle  upholding  influence  will  minister  unto  the  mind 
diseased  synchronously  with  their  special  function  of  stretching 
out  a  helping  hand  to  the  fallen  uterus. 

The  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  should  be  required  to  ascer- 
tain the  pessary-reaction  in  every  case  of  alleged  mental  un- 
soundness in  a  woman  before  she  is  committed  to  an  asylum, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  tliat  the  strait  jacket  and  the 
padded  cell  will  vanish  from  the  women's  divisions  of  our  asy- 
lums,  where  the  melancholic  shall    lie  down  with  the  acute 
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maniac,  the  hystero-epileptio  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
medical  attendant  be  at  rest.  His  hypodermic  syringe  shall  be 
dry  and  incompetent,  and  he  shall  satisfy  the  demands  made  by 
delusions  of  grandeur  and  power,  not  by  fictitious  endowment 
with  the  scepter  of  the  universe,  but  by  the  application  of  a 
remedial  Albert  Smith  pessary  or  a  Meigs's  ring — the  symbol  of 
eternal  completeness  and  order.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  such  an  alienistic  millennium  for  women  is  at  hand,  and  it 
may  be  that  investigation  will  bring  out  the  fact  that  masculine 
reason  may  be  saved  from  the  shattering  power  of  paresis  and 
mania  by  the  timely  application  of  a  suspensory  bandage  or  by 
the  life-giving  emanations  of  a  galvano-faradaic  perineal  pad. 
There  are  almost  limitless  possibilities  suggested  by  only  a  su- 
perficial consideration  of  this  subject  of  the  pessary  in  its  neu- 
rological capacity.  It  should  be  earnestly  and  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated in  a  spirit  of  scientific  research,  and  ancient  preju- 
dice and  obstinate  dogmatism  should  not  be  permitted  to  per- 
vert the  action  of  an  unbiased  judgment  of  the  value  of  plain 
facts  as  indications  of  the  broadening  field  of  usefulness  now 
opened  for  the  pessary  of  the  future  by  this  discovery. 


THE    CAUSE.S    DETERMINING    SEX. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  theories  concern- 
ing the  causes  that  determined  sex  were  estimated  at  five  hun- 
dred. They  have  gone  on  increasing.  The  Evolution  of  Sex, 
by  Patrick  Geddes  and  J.  Arthur  Thompson,  furnishes  a  com- 
plete, though  concise,  exposition  of  everything  that  is  reason- 
able in  regard  to  this  interesting  subject.  To  the  question  of 
when  sex  is  determined  no  general  answer  can  be  given.  The 
material  is  always  the  same  apparently.  The  factors  that  influ- 
ence sex  are  numerous,  and  are  called  into  play  at  different 
times.  It  is  possible  that  a  germ-cell  may  have  its  fate  changed 
more  than  once.  The  mother's  constitution,  the  nutrition  of 
the  ovum,  the  constitution  of  the  father,  the  state  of  the  male 
element  when  fertilization  occurs,  the  embryonic  nutrition,  and 
even  the  larval  environment  in  some  cases,  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  indefinite  organism  that  ultimately  takes  on 
the  quality  of  masculinity  or  femininity.  Throughout  nature 
the  influence  of  food  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
environmental  factors.  Drones,  queen  bees,  and  working  bees 
are  familiar  examples  of  what  food  can  do  in  determining  sex 
among  the  honey-makers.  Any  inherent  quality  of  sex  in  the 
ovum  itself  is  no  longer  considered  tenable.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  in  certain  families  to  produce  boys 
or  girls  in  excess,  just  as  twins  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
others.  Hough  thinks  males  are  born  when  the  maternal  system 
is  at  its  best ;  more  females  at  periods  of  growth,  reparation, 
or  disease.  Some  observers  regard  female  otfspring  as  arrested 
in  the  original  state.  Others  consider  females  as  degenerate 
from  primitive  males.  Starkweather  maintains  that  "  neither 
sex  is  physically  the  superior,  but  both  are  essentially  equal 
in  a  physiological  sense."  Yet  in  each  pair  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  of  superiority  on  one  side  or  the  other  must 
usually  be  conceded.     Granting  this,  Starkweather  states,  as 


his  chief  conclusion,  that  "  sex  is  determined  by  tlie  superior 
parent,  also  that  the  superior  parent  produces  the  opposite 
sex." 

The  time  of  fecundation  of  the  ovum  has  been  said  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  sex  of  the  offspring.  Its  early  fer- 
tilization, when  it  is  young,  is  thought  to  favor  the  production 
of  females,  and  the  later  entrance  of  spermatozooids  that  of 
males.  Nations  in  time  of  hardships  produce  males,  and  in 
times  of  peace  and  plenty,  females.  Dtisig's  analyses  show  how 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  regu- 
lated is  in  a  sense  self-adjusting.  There  is  always  produced 
a  majority  of  the  sex  that  is  wanted.  If  there  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  great  majority  of  males,  there  is  the  greater  like- 
lihood of  the  ova  being  fertilized  early  ;  but  that  means  a 
probable  preponderance  of  female  offspring,  and  thus  the 
balance  is  restored.  The  authors  of  the  book  quoted  give 
a  diagram  to  illustrate  the  fundamental  thesis  that  runs 
through  the  entire  work.  On  the  ground  that  nutritive,  vege- 
tative, and  self-regarding  processes  within  the  plant  or  animal 
are  opposed  to  the  reproductive,  multiplying,  or  species-regard- 
ing processes — as  income  to  expenditure,  or  as  building  up  to 
breaking  down — there  is  necessarily  a  continuous  antithesis 
between  two  sets  of  processes,  between  constructive  and 
destructive  metabolism. 

This  same  contrast  is  recognized  as  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  male  and  female.  The  sum-total  of  functions  is 
divided  into  nutritive  and  reproductive,  the  former  into  ana- 
bolic and  catabolic  processes,  the  latter  into  male  and  female 
activities. 

The  author's  special  theory  lies  in  suggesting  the  parallelism 
of  the  two  sets  of  processes — the  male  production  is  associated 
with  preponderating  catabolism,  and  the  female  with  relative 
anabolism. 

Here  sexual  selection  needs  a  word.  Darwin  thought  that, 
for  love's  sake,  sexual  selection  accelerated  males  into  gay 
coloring.  According  to  Wallace,  natural  selection,  for  safety's 
sake,  retarded  females  (birds  or  butterflies)  and  kept  them  in- 
conspicuously plain.  Facts  suggest  a  compromise  between 
these  two  ideas.  The  true  view  seems  to  be  that  both  sexes 
have  differentiated  toward  their  respective  goals,  but  the  males 
faster,  because  so  catabolic.  The  limits  are  constantly  being 
fixed  by  natural  selection  in  Wallace's  case,  and  as  constantly 
increased  by  sexual  selection  in  Darwin's.  The  males  transmit 
the  m^ority  of  variations,  because  they  have  most  to  transmit. 
The  female  reproductive  cells  keep  up  the  general  constancy  of 
the  species;  the  male  cells  transmit  variations.  Females  are 
the  more  passive,  vegetative,  conservative,  and  feeding  forms. 
Males  are  more  active  and  of  shorter  life.  Strenuous  spas- 
modic bursts  of  activity  characterize  men,  especially  in  youth 
and  among  the  less  civilized  races.  Patient  continuance,  with 
less  violent  expenditure  of  energy,  is  as  generally  associated 
with  the  work  of  women.  This  contrast  exists  at  the  very 
threshold  of  sex-difference.  A  little  active  cell  or  spore,  un- 
able to  develop  of  itself,  unites  in  fatigue  with  a  larger  indi- 
vidual.    Here,  at  the  very  first,  is  the  radical  distinction   be- 
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tween  male  and  female.  The  fable  that  the  perfect  creature 
was  in  mythological  times  cut  in  two,  and  that  each  imperfect 
part  was  constantly  seeking  its  complement,  is,  in  a  somewhat 
different  sense,  borne  out  in  fact,  as  revealed  by  scientific  in- 
vestigation, a  predominance  of  anabolic  elements  producing 
females,  while  an  excess  of  catabolism  results  in  the  production 
of  males. 

MINOR   PARAGRAPIIIS. 

THE  PROPO.SED  REPEAL  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION  LAW. 

The  New  York  State  law  requiring  the  medical  colleges  of 
the  State  to  exact  of  candidates  for  graduation,  except  those 
having  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  a  certificate  of  having 
passed  a  preliminary  examination  conducted  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Regents  of  the  Univers-ity  is  now  under  consideration 
in  the  Legislature  on  a  motion  for  its  repeal,  and  the  motion 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  prospect  tliat  tlie  law  will 
be  repealed  within  a  year  of  its  enactment  is  looked  upon  with 
apprehension  by  many  persons  who  have  exerted  themselves  to 
promote  the  advance  of  medical  education  in  the  State.  It  is 
not  that  they  regard  the  Regents'  examination  as  a  very  suit- 
able one,  but  they  view  it  as  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge,  and  they 
fear  that  its  abolition  will  involve  a  relapse  into  the  State's 
previous  apathy  concerning  the  requirements  for  the  medical 
degree.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that,  inasmuch  as  two 
matriculation  examinations  ought  not  to  be  insisted  on,  the  one 
that  had  already  been  instituted  by  one  of  the  metropolitan 
schools — an  examination  considered  to  be  far  more  appropriate 
than  the  Regents' — will  be  abandoned  if  the  law  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  force.  It  is  argued  also  that  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble for  non-residents  of  the  State,  who  come  to  New  York  to 
complete  a  medical  course  begun  elsewhere,  to  pass  the  Regents' 
examination  "  prior  to  entering  upon  the  prescribed  three  years' 
study  of  medicine."  These  non-residents  will  be  compelled  to 
take  their  final  course  elsewhere  than  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
if  the  present  law  continues  in  force,  and  thus  the  medical 
schools  of  the  State  will  suffer.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  we 
think,  that  these  objections  to  the  law  are  such  as  ought  to  be 
duly  considered,  especially  as  the  leading  colleges  are  disposed 
to  take  concerted  action  in  the  matter  of  a  matriculation  ex- 
amination of  their  own. 


THE   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA   ANATOMY   BILL. 

A  BILL  is  now  before  Congress  for  legalizing  and  regulating 
the  acquirement  of  anatomical  material  by  the  medical  colleges 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its  provisions  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  embodied  in  the  anatomy  acts  in  force  in  most  of 
the  States.  They  are  proper  and  humane,  and  there  ought  to 
be  no  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  bill.  At  present  the  medical 
schools  of  Washington  have  to  depend  on  the  resurrectionists, 
and  it  appears  that  cemeteries  are  desecrated  as  a  matter  of 
sheer  necessity.  The  scarcity  of  cadavers,  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing them,  and  the  dangers  incurred  in  the  study  of  practical 
anatomy  work  great  hardship  to  tbe  schools,  and  not  to  them 
alone,  for  Surgeon-General  Hamilton  states  that,  in  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  appointment  to  the  Marine- Hospital 
Service,  the  performance  of  surgical  operations  on  the  cadaver 
has  sometimes  had  to  be  waived  for  lack  of  material.  This 
feature  of  the  examination  is  required  by  the  Government  in 
the  case  of  the  army  and  tbe  navy,  so  that  an  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  medical  corps  can  not  legally  be  carried  on 
in  the  District  of  Columbia — a  state  of  things  highly  discredita- 


ble to  the  Government.  The  pending  bill  has  been  ably  sup- 
])orted  before  the  Congressional  Committee  by  Dr.  A.  F.  A. 
King,  Dr.  John  B.  Hamilton,  Dr.  D.  S.  Lamb,  Dr.  G.  W.  West, 
Dr.  J.  L.  Wortman,  and  Dr.  D.  K.  Shute,  whose  argument  re- 
veals the  state  of  affairs  that  we  have  mentioned. 


ANATOMICAL  NOMENCLATURE. 
The  Association  of  American  Anatomists  has  adopted  a  pre- 
liminary report  rendered  by  its  Committee  on  Anatomical  No- 
menclature, consisting  of  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  chairman ;  Dr. 
Harrison  Allen,  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Stowell,  and 
Dr.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  secretary.  The  report  recommends  the 
substitution  of  the  words  dorsal  and  ventral  ioT posterior  anA 
anterior  as  commonly  used  in  human  anatomy,  especially  as  ap- 
plied to  the  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  for  upper  and  lotcer 
as  sometimes  used  in  comparative  anatomy  ;  the  substitution  of 
thoracic  for  dorsal  as  applied  to  the  costiferous  vertebrse;  and 
that  of  calcar  for  hippocampus  minor,  hippocampus  for  hippo- 
campus major,  pons  for  pons  Varolii,  insula  for  insula  Reilii, 
and  pia  and  dura  respectively  ior pia  mater  and  dura  mater. 


THE   MEDICAL   LITERATURE   OF   INDIA. 

The  medical  literature  of  British  India,  if  not  copious,  is 
of  sterling  quality;  such  writings  as  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer's,  Mr. 
Dymock's,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned  are  in  the  high- 
est degree  creditable.  As  regards  Indian  periodical  literature, 
it  seems  to  be  growing.  We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
excellent  Indian  Medical  Gazette,  of  Calcutta,  and  now  a  new 
journal,  the  Medical  Magazine,  has  been  started  on  what  we 
hope  will  prove  a  fortunate  career,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Soffy,  of  Lahore,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the 
professors  of  the  medical  schools  at  Lahore  and  Agra.  Besides 
their  contributions  and  those  of  other  Europeans,  the  Magazine 
gives  articles  by  the  most  noted  native  physicians,  who  follow 
the  Dnani  and  Vedic  systems  of  medicine. 


THE   INTER-STATE   QUARANTINE   LAW. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  print  the  new  national  Conta- 
gious Diseases  Law,  which,  having  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, was  signed  by  the  President  last  week.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  supplemental  to  antecedent  legislation,  although, 
viewed  by  itself,  it  marks  a  decided  advance  in  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Government  for  the  management  of  infectious 
diseases.  With  Surgeon-General  Hamilton's  tenure  of  office 
made  independent  of  the  politicians,  and  with  this  law  strength- 
ening his  hands,  we  may  expect  future  freedom  from  the  vacil- 
lating and  timid  policy  that  has  sometimes  proved  disastrous  to 
attempts  at  checking  tbe  spread  of  epidemics. 


THE   ACADEMY   OF    MEDICINE'S   NEW   BUILDING. 

It  is  cheerful  to  seethe  notification  in  print  that  the  Library 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  will  be  closed  from 
about  the  16th  of  April  until  further  notice,  in  order  that  the 
books  may  be  packed  and  removed  to  the  new  building,  for  it 
is  a  tangible  sign  that  the  structure  in  West  Forty-third  Street, 
which  has  for  several  months  boine  the  outward  appearance  of 
completion,  is  almost  ready  for  occupation. 


THE    AMERICAN   AMBULANCE    IN    PARIS. 

The  ambulance  wagons  that  were  introduced  into  Paris  a 
year  or  two  ago  have  become  a  familiar  and  popular  feature  on 
the  streets.     The  people  stand  and  salute  or  cheer  them  as  they 
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are  diiveu  by.  When  distinRuisIied  ]>ersons  come  to  tliecityan 
ambulance  drill,  it  is  said,  is  ordered  for  their  diversion.  The 
Parisian  authorities  are  not  in  the  least  reluctant  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  system  bad  its  origin  on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
since  each  vehicle  is  marked  plainly  with  the  sign  "American 
Ambulance."  

ST.    BARTHOLOMEW'S    HOSPITAL   AND    DISPENSARY. 

TnE  first  Annual  Report  of  this  institution,  situated  in  Car- 
mine Street,  is  calculated  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  useful- 
ness of  the  hospital.  Its  objects  include  the  treatment  of  cu- 
taneous and  venereal  diseases  and  all  genito-urinary  diseases, 
and  investigations  tending  to  aid  in  checking  the  spread  of  such 
of  them  as  are  infectious  or  contagious. 


THE  INSANE  POOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  good  news  comes  from  Albany  that 
the  bill  transferring  the  care  of  the  indigent  insane,  except  in 
the  counties  of  New  York,  Kings,  and  Monroe,  from  the  coun- 
ties to  the  State  has  passed  the  Legislature.  This  beneficent 
measure  has  already  been  delayed  too  long,  and  we  trust  that  it 
will  meet  with  the  Executive  approval  promptly. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 
Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  tlie  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  April  1,  1890: 


DISEASES. 

Week  ending  Mar.  25. 

Week  ending  Apr.  1. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

10 
70 
2 
215 
87 
12 

4 
10 

0 
12 
27 

0 

8 
72 

4 
224 
108 

2 

2 

9 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

1 
11 

28 

0 

The  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital. — The  thirty-second 
stated  meeting  and  the  first  annual  reunion  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  April  8th  and  9th.  The  ijrogranune  for  the  scientific  meet- 
ings, to  be  held  at  the  Mott  Memorial  Hall,  No.  64  Madison  Avenue,  is 
as  follows  :  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  8  p.  M. :  The  Treatment  of  Simple 
Fracture  of  the  Patella  by  Wiring,  by  Dr.  Charles  Phelps  (discussion  by 
Dr.  Abbe,  Dr.  W.  T.  Bull,  Dr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Dennis,  Dr.  Fluhrer,  Dr. 
Lange,  Dr.  T.  M.  Markoe,  Dr.  McB\irney,  Dr.  Leale,  Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson, 
and  Dr.  Stephen  Smith).  Wednesday,  April  9th,  at  11  a.  m.  :  Clinic  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  ;  2.30  p.  m.,  at  Mott  Memorial 
Hall,  Ultimate  Results  of  Injuries  to  the  Hip,  by  Dr.  Reuben  A.  Vance, 
of  Cleveland,  0.  (discussion  by  Dr.  F.  Hartley,  Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre,  Dr. 
Newton  M.  Shaffer,  Dr.  J.  McG.  Woodbury,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Wyeth) ;  dis- 
cussion on  Transient  Glycosuria  and  Delicate  Tests  for  Sugar  in  the 
Urine,  by  Dr.  Brandreth  Symonds,  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
and  Dr.  John  Warren,  of  the  Eqiiitable  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Dr.  H.  M. 
Biggs,  Dr.  A.  Flint,  Dr.  G.  B.  Fowler,  Dr.  R.  W.  Greene,  Dr.  A.  Jacobi, 
and  Dr.  E.  G.  Janeway.  Thursday,  April  10th,  at  11  A.  M. :  Clinic  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Lusk. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  of  Pittsburgh,  held  its 
fourth  annual  commencement  exercises  on  the  27th  of  March,  and  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  M.  D.  on  twenty-nine  candidates. 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. — The  new  dispensary  will  be  opened  shortly. 
Several  additional  departments  having  been  established,  there  will  be 
vacancies  for  ten  physicians  and  two  dentists,  who  must  be  proficient 
in  the  German  language.  Application  may  be  made  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Dispensary  Committee,  Mr,  S.  L.  Fatman. 

The  Randall's  Island  Hospitals. — Dr.  Frederick  J.  Leviseur  has 
been  appointed  visiting  dermatologist  to  the  hospitals. 


The  Medico-chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia  will  hold  its  com- 
mencem<'nt  exercises  on  Thursday,  the  10th  inst.  Dr.  John  V.  Shoe- 
maker will  deliver  an  address  to  the  graduates. 

The  New  York  Infant  Asylum. — Dr.  George  T.  Elliot  has  been  ap- 
pointed dermatologist,  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Townsend  orthopa;dic  surgeon,  to 
this  institution. 

The  Nu  Sigma  Nu  Fraternity. —  A  chapter  has  been  instituted  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  Kings  County  Medical  Association. — At  the  next  meeting,  to 
be  lield  on  April  11th,  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Henry  B.  Reed,  on 
The  Progress  of  Sanitary  Reform  in  Mills,  Factories,  and  Workshops. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 

Duties  of   Offircrx  serving  in  the   Medical  Department,    United  States 

Arm;/,  from  if  arch  23  to  March  29,  1890  : 

Birmingham,  Henry  P.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  station  at  Fort  Klamath, 
Oregon,  and  from  temporary  duty  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash- 
ington, and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Boise 
Barracks,  Idaho,  for  duty  at  that  post.  Par.  6,  S.  0.  72,  A.  G.  0., 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  27,  1890. 

Taylor,  M.  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  month,  baaed  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability, 
with  permission  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  one  month.  Par.  3, 
S.  O.  26,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  March  18,  1890. 

Taylor,  Marcus  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  authority  for  admission  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  for  treatment 
therein.     Par.  6,  S.  0.  — ,  A.  G.  0.,  March  21,  1890. 

Jarvis,  N.  S.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  one  month,  with  permission  to  apply  for  an  exten- 
sion of  fifteen  days.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  34,  Headquarters  Department  of 
the  Missouri,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  March  20,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  Slates  Navy  for  the  week  ending  March  29,  1890: 
Ames,  H.  E.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  Museum  of  Hy- 
giene, Washington,  D.  C. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  April  7th :  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in  Bi- 
ology); German  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Mor- 
risania  Medical  Society  (private);  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Surgi- 
cal Society  (private) ;  Utica  Medical  Library  Association ;  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Observation ;  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Medical  Associa- 
tion (annual);  Providence,  R.  I.,  Medical  Association;  Hartford, 
Conn.,  City  Medical  Association ;  Chicago  Medical  Society  (annual). 

Tuesday,  Api-il  8th :  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
(first  day — Birmingham);  Florida  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — 
Ocala) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  (first  day — 
Memphis) ;  New  York  Medical  Union  (private) ;  Medical  Societies 
of  the  Counties  of  Jefferson  (quarterly — Watertown),  Oneida  (quar- 
terly— Utica),  Ontario  (quarterly),  Rensselaer,  and  Tioga  (quarterly 
— Owego),  N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Trenton  (private),  N.  J., 
Medical  Associations ;  Bergen  (annual — Hackensack)  and  Cumber- 
land (annual),  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Societies :  Fairfield,  Conn., 
County  Medical  Association  (annual);  Baltimore  Gyna:cologieaI  and 
Obstetrical  Society. 

Wednesday,  April  9th  :  Medical  Association  of  tlie  State  of  Alabama 
(second  day) ;  Florida  State  Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  (second  day) ;  New  York  Surgical 
Society  ;  New  York  Pathological  Society  ;  American  Microscopical 
Society  of  tlie  City  of  New  York  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Albany;  Tri-States  Medical  Association  (Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.);  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  Medical  Association  (private) ;  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society ;  Kansas  City  Ophthalmological  and  Otological 
Society. 
TnuBsnAV,  April  lOlh  :  Jledical  As.<ociation  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
(third  day) ;  Florida  State  Medical  Society  (third  day) ;  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  (third  day) ;  New  York  Academy 
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of  Medicine  (Section  in  Paediatrics) ;  Society  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence and  State  Medicine ;  New  York  Laryngological  Society ; 
Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Cayuga  and  Fulton  (quarterly)! 
N.  Y. ;  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society  ;  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Medi- 
cal Club  (private);  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia;  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  County  Medical  Society  (annual). 

Friday,  April  11th:  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
(fourth  day) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Neurolo- 
gy) ;  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private) ;  German  Medical  So- 
ciety of  BrookljTi ;  Medical  Society  of  the  Town  of  Saugerties. 

Satdkday,  April  12th :  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private). 


Wttrs  to  tbc  {^bitor. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY   OF   THE  TONSILS. 

Fort  McDowell,  A.  T.,  March  19,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  ; 

SiE :  In  reply  to  Dr.  Tbayer's  inquiry,  on  page  269  of  yonr 
current  volame,  I  inclose  references  to  the  bulk  of  the  publica- 
tions on  the  subject  during  the  year  1889  : 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  vol.  xiii,  page 
723. 

New  York  Medical  Journal,  vol.  xlix,  page  109  ;  vol.  1,  pages 
150.  159,  371,  386,  393. 

Medical  News,  vol.  liv,  pages  62,  638,  678;  vol.  Iv,  pages 
264,  693. 

Medical  Record,  vol.  sssiv,  pages  593,  733  (sometbing  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject). 

Lancet,  vol.  ii,  of  1887,  page  1311 ;  vol.  ii,  of  1888,  page  805 
(this  is  probably  the  article  referred  to). 

Also  an  editorial,  page  626. 

There  are  other  articles,  but  I  can  not  give  volume  and  page 
at  present.  M.  C.  Wyeth, 

Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Army, 
Post  Surgeon. 


IProteeirings  of  Sodttws. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN   0ETn0P.«DI0   SHROEUY. 

Meeting  of  February  SI,  1890. 

Dr.  V.  P.  GiBNEY  in  the  Chair. 

Double  Congenital  Equino-varus.— Dr.  Frank  Hartley 
presented  a  case  of  this  affection.  The  patient,  a  male,  twenty 
years  of  age,  a  cigarmaker,  was  admitted  to  the  Roosevelt  Hos 
pital  on  May  27,  1889.  This  deformity,  which  had  been  present 
since  birth,  had  increased  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  years, 
and,  although  it  had  not  caused  much  pain,  he  walked  with  a 
curious  shuffle  of  the  foot  from  side  to  side.  He  was  very  de- 
sirous of  an  operation.  Examination  showed  that  there  was 
ahout  two  thirds  of  the  normal  motion  of  the  ankle  joint,  and 
that  the  neck  of  tlie  astragalus  was  twisted  so  as  to  look  directly 
inward,  and  the  os  calois  was  placed  obliquely  to  the  tibia.  He 
had  the  peculiar  pallor  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  com- 
monly seen  in  cigarmakers.  Heart,  lungs,  and  kidneys  were 
normal.  On  June  5th  a  cuneiform  osteotomy  was  performed 
over  the  greatest  convexity  of  the  left  foot.     The  wedge  of 


bone  removed  consisted  of  portions  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the 
whole  of  the  astragalus,  and  enough  of  the  cuboid,  scaphoid, 
and  OS  calois  to  allow  of  a  reduction  of  the  deformity.  The 
foot  was  placed  at  once  in  proper  position.  Healing  was  nor- 
mal, and  on  July  25th  a  similar  osteotomy  was  done  upon  the 
other  foot.  The  wedge  removed  consisted,  as  in  the  other  foot, 
of  a  portion  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  whole  of  the  astragalus 
and  scaphoid,  and  portions  of  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid.  On 
August  2-lth  union  in  the  left  foot  was  good,  and  fairly  good  in 
the  right  foot.  By  the  middle  of  October  he  was  allowed  to 
walk  about  the  wards,  and  on  November  29th  he  was  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital,  and  had  since  been  under  observa- 
tion in  the  Out-patient  Department.  The  muscles  were  gain- 
ing rapidly  in  size  and  strength  under  daily  applications  of  elec- 
tricity. Crutches  were  only  used  for  long  walks,  and,  judging 
from  the  progress  so  far,  these  could  be  discarded  in  a  month 
or  two,  and  possibly  in  four  months  even  the  retentive  appara- 
tus which  he  now  wore  could  be  reiuoved.  The  speaker  did 
not  consider  this  deformity  the  result  of  an  arrest  of  develop- 
ment, but  of  pressure  effects  within  the  uterus.  He  believed 
these  cases  of  secondary  congenital  club-foot  could  usually  be 
cured  by  mechanical  tneasures,  although  the  severest  forms  re- 
quired, as  in  the  present  case,  an  operation. 

Deformity  of  Both  Feet.— Dr.  John  Ridlon  presented  a 
male  patient,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  came  under  observa- 
tion last  April  for  a  deformity  of  both  feet  which  had  made 
walking  difficult  and  painful  for  the  previous  two  years.  There 
was  cavus  and  equinus,  and,  on  walking,  varus  of  both  feet. 
There  were  no  reflexes  on  "  point  pressure."  On  April  4,  1889, 
Dr.  George  S.  Huntington  had  divided  the  plantar  tissues  of  the 
right  foot  by  open  incision,  and,  having  forced  the  foot  into 
proper  position  with  Thomas's  wrench,  had  divided  the  tendo 
Achillis  subcutaneously.  On  May  8th  a  similar  operation  was 
done  upon  the  left  foot,  and  was  followed  by  primary  union. 
The  patient  was  now  able  to  walk  well  and  without  discomfort. 

Dr.  RiDLON  also  presented  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  who  first 
came  under  his  observation  on  May  12,  1889,  having  begun  to 
limp  about  three  months  previous.  The  foot  was  found  to  be 
held  rigid  in  the  position  of  valgus  by  contraction  of  the  ex- 
tensor and  peroneal  muscles;  but  when  the  patient  was  ether- 
ized with  the  intention  of  dividing  these  tendons,  the  foot  could 
be  easily  placed  in  a  position  of  equino-varus.  It  was  retained 
in  this  position  by  plaster  of  Paris  for  about  two  months. 
There  was  no  pain  following  this  manipulation  and  replacement 
of  the  foot;  and  when  the  plaster  was  removed,  motion  at  the 
ankle  and  tarsal  joints  was  normal,  and  the  limp  had  disap- 
peared. On  October  4th  he  was  found  to  have  relapsed  into 
his  former  condition.  The  foot  was  placed  in  the  best  possible 
position,  and  had  since  then  been  retained  in  this  position  by 
plaster  of  Paris. 

Cuneiform  Osteotomy. — The  Chairman  presented  a  woman, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  been  referred  to  him  in  De- 
cember, 1887.  She  walked  on  the  outer  borders  of  the  feet, 
where  large  callosities  served  as  a  base  of  support.  The  soles 
of  the  feet  looked  backward  and  upward,  and  her  gait  was  espe- 
cially reel-like.  There  were  extensive  cicatrices  over  the  tendo 
Achillis,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  correct  the  deformity 
by  manual  force.  On  December  26,  1887,  a  cuneiform  osteoto- 
my after  the  method  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Poore  was  performed  ; 
but  after  extensive  section  of  the  bones  and  free  division  of  the 
deltoid  ligtnent,  and  of  a  few  resisting  points  of  the  plantar 
fascia,  it  was  not  possible  to  place  the  foot  in  proper  position. 
A  free  lateral  incision  was  then  made,  and  muscles  and  tendons 
divided  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Phelps.  After  some  further 
difficulty  a  good  position  was  secured,  and  the  foot  was  placed 
in  a  Thomas  club-foot  shoe,  over  which  plaster  of  Paris  was 
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applied.  The  dressings  were  removed  on  the  following  day  on 
account  of  free  oozing.  By  December  30th  it  was  found  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  put  her  in  cliarge  of  a  trained  nurse,  anil 
from  this  time  until  February  16th  she  suffered  from  septietetnia. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  wounds  were  liealing  rapidly,  and 
the  foot  was  in  excellent  position.  On  February  22d,  after  her 
admission  to  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  a  similar 
cuneiform  osteotomy  was  done  upon  the  other  foot,  which  was 
then  brought  into  good  position  and  dressed  antiseptically,  and 
covered  with  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage.  Nearly  all  the  wound 
healed  by  first  intention,  and  recovery  was  uninterrupted,  al- 
though retarded  by  the  presence  of  corns  and  tender  callosities. 
She  got  on  very  well  now,  although  the  gait  at  present  was 
very  much  modified  by  the  condition  of  these  corns. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Bebo  took  exception  to  Dr.  Hartley's  statement 
that  the  deformity  in  his  patient  was  probably  caused  by  too 
little  space  in  the  uterus;  he  thought  this  theory  had  been 
pretty  generally  abandoned. 

Dr.  Hartley  replied  that  he  did  not  think  this  was  the  case, 
as  in  Bessel-Hagan's  book  on  the  ^Etiology  and  Pathogenesi.s  of 
Club-foot  considerable  space  was  given  to  this  very  thing. 

Dr.  N.  M.  Shaffer  had  found  that  a  certain  number  of  cases 
of  adult  club-foot  yielded  to  mechanical  measures,  while  in 
many  of  those  which  were  only  amenable  to  operative  treat- 
ment the  patient's  condition  untreated  was  often  as  good  as 
that  obtained  by  operation.  One  great  obstacle  to  the  treat- 
ment of  these  oases  was  the  cicatrices  from  previous  operations. 
Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor  said  that  a  new  instrument  just  perfected 
by  Dr.  Bradford,  of  Boston,  offered  another  alternative  to 
methods  already  in  use.  By  it  the  surgeon  was  able  to  obtain 
a  very  perfect  grasp  of  the  foot,  and  thus  twist  it  into  position. 
Dr.  Samdel  Ketch  remarked  that  Dr.  Ridlon's  second  case 
showed  decided  reflex  spasm  and  pain  on  rotation  of  the  foot, 
and  he  considered  the  ease  one  of  valgus,  symptomatic  of  some 
bone  lesion.  The  rapid  relapse  seemed  to  favor  the  view  of  the 
osteitic  origin  of  the  trouble. 

Dr.  Berg  thought  the  bone  lesion  was  probably  at  the  point 
where  the  outer  malleolus  impinged  upon  the  astragalus.  There 
was  certainly  no  muscular  trouble  present. 

Dr.  Shaffer  felt  sure  there  was  some  bone  irritation  pres- 
ent, and,  as  it  was  more  resistant  to  adduction  than  to  the  other 
movements,  when  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid  were  crowded 
together,  he  thought  the  lesion  was  prob.ably  located  at  the  ar- 
ticulation between  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid,  but  not  involv- 
ing the  ankle  joint  itself.  He  had  had  a  similar  experience  in 
regard  to  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  deformity  after  etheri- 
zation ;  but  he  had  not  suspected  a  tubercular  osteitis,  because 
he  had  never  seen  such  oases  go  on  to  suppuration.  They  were 
more  like  inflammatory  flat-foot,  running  a  long  course,  and  ul- 
timately terminating  not  in  ankylosis,  but  in  recovery  with 
pretty  good  function. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Jhdson  was  likewise  of  the  opinion  that  the  case 
was  one  of  articular  o.steitis,  and  its  duration  would  favor  this 
view.  The  circulation  of  the  limb  being  normal,  eliminated  the 
presence  of  a  nervous  lesion. 

Dr.  liiDLo.N.  in  closing  the  discussion  on  this  case,  said  he 
could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  a  tubercular  osteitis  could  be 
subjected  to  such  vigorous  manipulation  without  being  followed 
by  some  evil  consequences.  When  the  spasm  had  existed,  the 
patient  had  always  complained  of  pain  on  attempted  motion,  but 
he  walked  and  jumi)ed  around  like  other  boys.  Was  it  possible 
that  an  osteitis  could  exist  for  a  year,  as  this  had  done,  under 
such  treatment,  without  an  aggravation  of  the  disease? 

Dr.  W.  R.  TowNSEND  presented  for  the  chairman  the  left 
knee  from  a  case  of  doulilo  hip-joint  disease  which  had  been  re- 
moved post  mortem.   The  joint  had  been  immobilized  in  a  plas- 


ter-of-Paris splint  for  eighteen  months.  There  was  no  disease 
at  the  knee  when  the  fir.^t  plaster  had  been  applied,  and  the  long 
confinement  of  the  joint  showed  that  no  gross  changes  had  oc- 
curred in  the  bones  or  cartilages.  The  synovial  membrane  was 
removed  and  found  apparently  he.althy,  and  the  joint  contained 
a  small  amount  of  synovial  fluid  when  first  opened.  The  mo- 
tions were  limited  to  an  arc  of  about  fifteen  degrees,  and  yet, 
after  the  ligainentum  patellae  was  divided,  extension  and  flexion 
could  be  made  to  the  full  limit.  The  lateral  ligament  did  not 
seem  contracted. 

Dr.  Berg  said  that  the  specimen  only  showed  that  the  joint 
surfaces  were  normal,  but  it  did  not  show  that  the  soft  parts 
had  not  been  affected  by  prolonged  immobilization.  The  speci- 
men was  of  medico-legal  interest,  because  it  was  sometimes 
alleged  that  real  and  permanent  disability  had  resulted  from 
such  prolonged  immobilization. 

Dr.  Shaffer  feared  the  results  of  prolonged  immobilization, 
for,  in  an  experience  with  seven  cases  of  ununited  fracture  of 
the  femur,  it  had  resulted  in  effusion  into  the  knee  joint.  He 
had  employed  in  these  cases  an  apparatus  which  made  traction 
upon  the  thigh,  but  which  was  not  applied  below  the  knee. 

Dr.  RiDLON  thought  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
the  immobilization  of  cases  of  fracture  adjacent  to  joints  and  of 
healthy  joints  which  were  positively  free  from  any  injury,  for 
the  results  in  the  two  classes  of  cases  were  widely  different. 
The  traction  apparatus  employed  by  Dr.  Sb.affer  might  have 
produced  constriction  of  the  limb,  and  so  led  indirectly  to  effu- 
sion into  the  joint. 

Dr.  .JuDsoN  said  that  ankylosis  was  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  immobilization  of  an  inflamed  joint,  or  the  arrest  of 
function,  was  a  primary  antiphlogistic. 

Dr.  Hartley  said  that  in  fractures  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh,  where  there  was  a  possibility  of  hsemorrhage  into  the 
joint,  passive  motion  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible ;  but 
in  fractures  high  up,  with  very  little  possibility  of  injury  to  the 
joint,  longer  immobilization  was  permissible.  It  was  often  very 
difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  injury  to  a  joint  at  the  time 
of  a  fracture  or  other  severe  injury. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  that  he  never  hesitated  to  immobilize  a 
healthy  joint  for  any  length  of  time  that  might  be  necessary, 
and  he  had  never  seen  any  bad  results  from  it. 

A  Flat-foot  Plate. — Dr.  Ridlon  described  an  easy  and  inex- 
pensive method  of  producing  the  flat-foot  plate  used  by  Dr. 
Whitman.  The  usual  method  was  to  have  an  iron  foot  made, 
on  which  the  plates  were  hammered  out.  Recalling  the  copper- 
plated  plaster  casts  recently  exhibited  to  the  Section  by  Dr.  A. 
M.  Phelps,  he  had  taken  a  plaster-of-Paris  cast  to  Lovejoy,  of 
45  Rose  Street,  wlio  had  coated  it  with  a  solution  of  silver,  and 
then,  by  means  of  electro-deposition,  had  obtained  a  cop])er 
plate  of  the  desired  thickness,  and  at  a  cost  of  only  $1.50.  The 
copper  plate  so  prepared  was  exhibited. 
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SECTION    IN    MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  January  24,  isbo. 

The  President,  Dr.  Atthii.l.  in  the  Chair. 

Angina  Pectoris  in  the  Heart-Palsy  of  Acute  Specific 
Infective  Disease, —Dr.  J.  W.  Moore  read  a  paper  the  object 
of  which  was  to  bring  under  notice  a  cause  of  "breast-pang,'' 
or  angina  pectoris,  which  seemed  not  to  have  uttractid  that 
attention  to  which  it  was  entitled.  The  cause  in  question  was 
the  cardiac  paralysis  due  to  acute  infective  diseases  and  espe. 
cially  to  diphtheria.  Within  the  past  year  three  notable  cases 
of  heart-failure  in  infective  disease  had  come  under  the  author's 
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observation.  Of  tliese  the  first  and  third  were  cases  of  diph- 
theria; the  second  was  a  case  of  septicseniia.  The  first  showed 
DO  marked  anginal  symptoms;  in  the  second  and  third  these 
were  present  in  an  extreme  degree.  The  group  of  symptoms 
described  as  "  angina  pectoris  "  might  show  themselves  in  the 
latter  stages  of  any  of  the  acute  infective  diseases,  particularly 
septicsamia,  pymmia,  and  diphtheria.  The  anginal  attacks  of 
acute  infective  disease  often  answered  the  definition  given  by 
Dr.  Byrom  Bramwell  of  true  angina  pectoris — namely,  a  "neu- 
rotic affection  characterized  hy  paroxysms  of  intense  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  and  a  terrihle  sensation  of  impending 
death  .  .  .  the  affection  is  in  many  cases  associated  with  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart  and  the  root  of  the  aorta,  and  in  its 
typical  and  severe  forms  is  apt  to  prove  suddenly  fatal."  But 
it  should  be  noted  that  this  author,  while  drawing  a  clinical  dis- 
tinction between  true  angina  pectoris — rarely  met  with  before 
the  age  of  forty — and  the  pseudo-angina,  or  attacks  of  cardiac 
pain  to  which  young  persons  were  liable,  was  careful  to  state 
that  the  two  forms  ran  one  into  the  other,  and  that  it  was  some- 
times difficult  or  impossihle  to  separate  them  at  the  bedside. 
These  seizures  of  angina  in  infective  disease  appeared  to  arise  in 
the  following  ways:  Deficient  innervation  of' the  heart,  or  a 
true  cardiac  paralysis ;  a  granulo-fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart- 
muscle,  the  result  of  an  acute  parencljyraatous  myocarditis; 
and  a  sudden  increase  of  tension  in  the  peripheral  arteries,  due 
to  a  cause  acting  upon  the  body  from  without,  reacting  upon 
an  already  weakened  heart — the  angina  jjectorisvaso-motoria  of 
Nothnagel.  Any  one  of  these  causes  might  operate  singly  in  a 
given  case;  or  two  or  more  of  them  might  be  combined  so  as 
to  determine  an  anginal  attack. 

Treatment  was  often  attended  by  the  happiest  results  in  the 
angina  of  heart  failure  from  infective  diseases— the  most  useful 
therapeutical  measures  being: 

The  administration  of  alcoholic  and  diffusible  stimulants, 
the  application  of  hot  poultices  over  the  heart  and  of  mustard 
epithems  to  the  extremities;  besides  the  foregoing,  the  admin- 
istration of  heart  tonics  and  stimulants — such  as  nux  vomica 
and  strychnine,  arsenic,  digitalis,  convallaria,  and  strophanthus  ; 
and  the  administration  of  the  nitrites — spirit  of  nitrons  ether, 
nitrite  of  amyl,  and  nitroglycerin,  as  well  as  iodide  of  ethyl, 
and  such  like  remedies. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Foot  observed  that  the  latter  half  of  the  com- 
munication was  devoted  to  a  point  already  ascertained — name- 
ly, that  sudden  death  occurred  even  after  recovery  from  the 
acute  illness  of  diphtheria — e.  g.,  at  a  former  meeting  a  patient 
had  been  exhibited  in  proof  of  recovery  from  severe  diphtheria, 
and  on  the  following  day  she  had  died.  Trousseau  had  re- 
corded a  case  of  death  a  year  after  recovery.  Hence  he  assumed 
that  in  the  cases  of  recovery  specified  the  patients  had  not  lived 
long  enough  yet  to  die.  The  other  part  of  Dr.  Moore's  commu- 
nication pointed  to  the  development  of  angina  pectoris  in  a  new 
direction.  It  was  contrary  to  experience  to  find  the  disease, 
save  in  rare  ca^es,  occur  among  females  and  children.  Ileber- 
den  had  noted,  as  a  rare  instance,  the  disease  in  a  boy  aged 
twelve;  and  Sir  John  Forbes,  out  of  eighty-eight  cases,  did  not 
find  one  in  a  child.  Therefore  he  contended  that  the  existence 
of  the  disease  in  a  child  of  three  years  of  age  should  be  estab- 
lished on  very  certain  clinical  data. 

Dr.  Moore,  in  reply,  said  it  was  idle  to  deny  that  angina 
pectoris  occurred  in  females.  He  recalled  the  case  of  a  lady 
■whom  Dr.  Foot  had  seen  with  himself  at  death's  door.  The 
same  lady  fifteen  months  afterward,  facing  a  breeze  while  going 
to  a  railway  station,  was  seized  with  agonizing  pain  in  the  left 
side  of  the  chest,  and  she  died  in  ten  minutes.  Angina  pec- 
toris was  not  an  essentially  isolated  disease  at  all,  but  was  the 
term  applied  to  a  group  of  symptoms  which  might  be  present 


in  convalescence  or  in  acute  infective  disease ;  and,  instead  of 
accepting  even  the  most  classical  account  of  it  as  complete,  it 
was  open  to  any  observer  to  add  to  the  recognized  cases. 

A  Remarkable  Case  of  Intestinal  Obstruction.— Dr.  Wal- 
lace Beattt  read  a  paper  on  a  remarkable  case  of  intestinal 
obstruction.  The  patient,  a  boy  aged  ten,  came  under  his  care  on 
.January  16,  1889,  having  been  ill  for  four  days.  The  illnes^s  com- 
menced suddenly  with  severe  abdominal  pain,  chiefly  referred  to 
the  region  of  the  cEecum.  In  a  few  hours  vomiting  occurred,  but 
only  lasted  one  day ;  diarrhoea  in  moderate  amount  set  in  also. 
The  symptoms  during  the  first  four  days  were  not  very  urgent. 
When  Dr.  Beatty  saw  liim  there  were  abdominal  pain  of  mod- 
erate severity,  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
and  some  tension  of  the  abdominal  walls.  Temperature,  99°  F. ; 
a  rather  weak  pulse  and  a  furred  tongue.  From  the  fourth  day 
until  the  nineteenth  the  boy's  condition  was  :  Some  diarrhoea ; 
slight  tension  of  the  abdominal  walls ;  tenderness  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa;  moderate  fever,  the  highest  temperature  reached 
being  101°  F. ;  no  vomiting.  On  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
days  an  indi.stinct  tumor  was  felt  on  deep  pressure  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa.  On  the  nineteenth  day  a  change  in  the  symptoms 
occurred,  this  change  consisting  in  paroxysms  of  severe  ab- 
dominal pain,  vomiting,  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  obsti- 
nate constipation.  Obstruction  of  the  bowels  bad  set  in ;  the 
obstruction  lasted  for  thirty-two  days,  yielding  suddenly  on  the 
fiftieth  day  from  commencement  of  the  illness.  During  these 
thirty-two  days  the  symptoms  were :  (1)  rapidly  increasing  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen,  commencing  in  the  umbilical  region 
and  subsequently  involving  the  whole  abdomen;  (2)  paroxysms 
of  abdominal  pain,  becoming  each  day  more  and  more  agoniz- 
ing, and  only  subdued  by  repeated  hypodermics  of  morphine; 
(3)  frequent  vomiting  of  bilious  fluid — on  only  one  or  two  occa- 
sions had  the  vomited  matter  a  fiBculent  appearance;  (4)  ob- 
struction of  the  bowels  almost  complete — on  only  a  few  occa- 
sions some  wind  and  a  scanty  amount  of  fffices  came  away,  with- 
out being  followed  by  relief;  (5)  rapidly  increasing  emaciation, 
which  finally  became  extreme;  (6)  a  normal  or  subnormal  tem- 
perature; (7)  a  pulse  of  fair  volume  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  and  of  moderate  frequency — i.  e.,  under  100.  At  the 
termination  of  this  period  the  pulse  became  more  frequent.  The 
boy  was  apparently  dying — with  cold  extremities,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible pulse,  infrequent  respirations  (4  in  a  minute) — when 
the  obstruction  suddenly  gave  way,  and  pints  of  fluid  ffeces 
were  passed.  He  made  an  excellent  recovery.  Dr.  Beatty  had 
been  assisted  by  Sir  William  Stokes  in  the  conduct  of  the  case. 
They  considered  the  case  to  be  one  of  typhlitis,  producing  pa- 
ralysis of  the  bowel,  and  so  leading  to  intestinal  obstruction. 

Sir  William  Stokes,  who  had  been  consulted  in  the  case, 
said  the  interest  of  it  centered  round  two  points— (1)  the  diag- 
nosis and  (2)  the  treatment.  On  more  than  one  occasion  opera- 
tive surgical  interference  bad  been  seriously  discussed,  backed 
by  recommendations  both  in  this  country  and  in  England  that 
the  patient  should  get  the  chance  of  laparotomy.  But  be  per- 
sistently opposed  that  course.  He  did  not  think  it  was  a  case 
of  intussusception.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  case  of  typhlitis, 
and  thought  that  the  paralytic  condition  which  brought  about 
the  obstruction  was  due  to  localized  inflammation.  The  indica- 
tions in  support  of  his  view  were:  First,  the  early  febrile  dis- 
turbance; and,  secondly,  the  absence  (notwithstanding  Treves's 
dictum)  of  shook,  collapse,  diminution  of  temperature,  and  fail- 
ure of  the  pulse,  which  in  every  case  of  intussusception  were 
present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  early  diarrhoea  indicated  that 
there  was  no  typhlitis,  except  for  the  consideration  that  the 
patient  was  a  boy  who,  like  the  majority  of  boys,  was  fond  of 
sweetmeats,  and  hod  the  opportunity  of  free  indulgence. 
Hence  he  concluded  that  the  early  stage  was  diarrhoea,  and  that 
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typhlitis  was  the  sequel.  In  that  condition  of  things,  and  be- 
lieving that  it  was  not  a  case  of  [nirely  mechanical  obstruction, 
he  knew  that  to  open  the  boy's  abdomen  would  militate  against 
a  successful  result.  Indeed,  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  siofrle 
instance  recorded  in  Dublin  of  a  successful  result  obtained  by 
laparotomy  for  the  relief  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  in  a 
child.  However,  this  would  not  have  deterred  him  from  op- 
orating  if  he  had  been  sure  he  would  have  to  deal  with  a 
mechanical  obstruction. 

Dr.  Foot  was  of  opinion  that  the  case  was  one  of  general, 
diffuse,  subacute  peritonitis.  The  tenacity  of  life  in  children 
was  proverbial ;  so  that  none  should  ever  despair  of  a  child's 
recovery.  Puncturing  the  intestine  was  a  most  salutary  pro- 
cess. He  had  himself,  in  an  obstinate  case  in  the  Meath  Hos- 
pital, punctured  the  tympanitic  intestine  of  a  boy,  aged  twelve, 
who,  sleepless  for  days  before,  fell  asleep  immediately  after,  and 
whose  first  words  when  he  awoke  were:  "  Doctor,  give  me 
another  prod." 

Dr.  Macan  said  the  expression  "  gave  an  enema  "  was  too 
indefinite,  as  not  indicating  the  mode  of  giving  it.  An  enema 
was  effectual  or  inett'ectnal  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  was 
given.  As  regarded  Sir  William  Stokes's  reluctance  to  operate, 
he  did  not  think  it  was  a  sufficient  reason  to  say  that  the  case 
was  one  of  typhlitis,  because  typhlitis  had  been  successfully 
treated  by  abdominal  section  many  times. 

The  President  siiid  Dr.  Beatty's  case  was  an  unusual  one. 
He  had  had  experience  himself  of  a  case  of  a  fat  elderly  woman 
upon  whom  he  operated  successfully  for  an  ovarian  tumor.  She 
had  abnormal  abdominal  distension,  with  moderately  high  tem- 
perature and  vomiting,  and  twenty-one  days  elapsed  without  a 
motion.  The  distension  was  so  great  that  the  abdominal  wound 
opened  to  a  considerable  extent.  She  was  kept  alive  by  nutri- 
tive enemata.  After  the  evacuation  took  place  she  recovered. 
Where  the  constipation  was  due  to  inflammatory  causes,  an  op- 
eratiim  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Oemsby  did  not  think  tliat  three  grains  and  a  half  of 
morphine  helped  to  increase  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  in- 
testine. 

Dr.  Beattt  said  that  he  had  concurred  with  Sir  William 
Stokes  in  objecting  to  an  operation.  Once  tliey  bad  determined 
that  the  case  was  one  of  paralytic  obstruction,  the  only  opera- 
tion would  be  an  artificial  anus,  which  in  the  boy's  ease  would 
have  meant  death.  He  dissented  from  Dr.  Foot's  view  as  to  the 
case  having  been  one  of  local  peritonitis  becoming  general.  The 
boy  was  not  collapsed,  and  the  distension  commenced  in  the 
region  of  the  umbilicus,  and  slowly  extended  to  other  parts  of 
the  abdomen.  Only  as  much  morphine  was  given  as  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  relieve  the  pain. 
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CDTANEOUS   AND   VENEREAL   DISEASES. 

Bt  GEORGE  THOMAS  JACKSON,  M.D., 

NEW  YORK. 

Pharyngo-nasal  Syphilis.— Geiber  asserts  (Archiv  f.  Deim.  u.  Sypb., 
1H89,  xxi,  475)  that  siiflicient  attention  to  syphilis  of  the  naso-pharynx 
has  not  been  given  by  writers  cither  upon  syphilis  or  di.sea.ses  of  tlie 
nose  and  throat ;  and  that  usually  such  writers  describe  only  those 
lesions  of  grave  charncter  occurring  in  sypliilis  in  which  the  deeper 
structures  arc  affected.  He  then  cites  some  twenty-five  cases  of  lesions 
of  the  naso-pharynx,  and  says  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  "eneral 
description  of  the  malady,  as  each  case  is  peculiar  in  itself.     As  prin- 


cipal symptoms,  pain  in  the  throat,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  pains  in  the 
ears,  and  defects  of  hearing  may  be  given.  Syphilis  of  the  naso-phar- 
ynx  may  be  present  without  any  recognizable  alteration  in  the  pharyu- 
go-oral  cavity,  even  without  the  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  velum  and 
the  change  of  color  of  its  oral  surface  that  have  been  considered  as 
pathognomonic  of  syphilis.  These  occur  only  with  deep  ulceration  of 
the  nasal  surface  of  the  velum.  When  the  mouth  and  lower  pharynx 
are  also  affected  we  have  greater  difficulty  in  swallowing  solid  food, 
and,  when  perforation  of  the  velum  and  palate  takes  place,  fluid  food 
gets  into  the  nose,  and  we  hear  the  nasal  voice.  The  diagnosis  of  the 
early  stage  of  naso-pharyngeal  syphilis  is  difficult.  The  history  of  the 
patient  can  not  be  depended  upon.  Long-continued  stoppage  of  the 
nose,  nasal  voice,  loss  of  sense  of  smell,  and  foetor  are  not  diagnostic 
of  syphilis.  More  or  less  redness  and  swelling  of  the  nose  and  tender- 
ness of  the  same,  combined  with  unilateral  headache,  should  awaken  the 
suspicion  of  syphiUs.  Cachexia  is  another  suspicious  sign.  The  rhi- 
noscopic  examination  is  most  to  be  depended  upon  in  diagnosis.  We 
find  ulcerations  specially  upon  the  nasal  septum,  which  not  infrequently 
take  the  form  of  a  furrow.  Their  floors,  if  deep,  are  filled  with  granu- 
lations or  covered  with  disintegrated  tissue,  through  which  the  sound 
readily  passes  to  find  uncovered  cartilage  or  bone.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  turbinated  bones  is  swollen,  sometimes  like  polypous 
masses.     Perforation  of  the  septum  is  met  with  later  in  the  disease. 

Pharyngo-oral  syphilis  seems  to  locate  itself  most  frequently  upon 
the  velum,  and  after  that  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  The 
tonsils  are  less  often  affected  in  late  than  in  early  syphilis.  Pharyngo- 
nasal  syphilis  seems,  by  Gerber's  statistics,  to  occur  most  frequently 
between  the  eighth  and  fourteenth  years  after  infection,  and  least  fre- 
quently between  the  third  and  eighth  years.  Of  the  twenty-seven  cases, 
nine  had  never  had  any  antisyphilitic  treatment ;  only  six  had  had 
thorough  inunction  treatment ;  seven  had  had  a  few  inunctions,  while 
five  had  had  either  a  few  sublimate  injections  or  some  potassium  iodide. 
Treatment  by  local  and  constitutional  antisyphilitic  measures  checked 
the  disease. 

Dermatitis  Herpetiformis, — Duhring's  service  to  dermatology  in  ob- 
serving and  describing  this  disease  is  heartily  acknowledged  by  Unna 
(Monatshft.  f.  prakt.  Dermat.,  1889,  ix.  No.  3).  He  would  define  it  as 
"  a  chronic  neurosis  of  the  skin  which  does  not  affect  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient  to  any  marked  extent;  and  is  characterized  by  a 
more  or  less  universal  eruption  of  an  erythemato-bullous  type  of  varying 
severity,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  burning  and  itching,  and  by  re- 
lapsing after  more  or  less  long  intervals  of  exemption."  This  tendency 
to  relapse  is  regarded  as  essential  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint,  and 
without  a  history  of  the  same  a  positive  diagnosis  can  not  be  made. 
The  four  diagnostic  symptoms  are:  1.  Relapses.  2.  Hyperaesthesia.  3. 
Extraordinary  polymorphism  of  the  eruption,  all  being  variations  of  the 
erythemato-bullous  type.  4.  A  relatively  good  general  condition  of 
the  patient.  Perversion  of  sensation  is  not  so  essential  for  diagnosis  as 
relapses  are.  It  is  rather  a  mixture  of  burning  and  itching  than  itch- 
ing alone  that  the  patients  experience.  The  presence  of  such  subjective 
sensations  excludes  true  pemphigus,  wliile  it  ])!aces  all  the  cases  of 
pemphigus  pruriginosus  in  its  ranks.  In  true  pemphigus  the  patient 
dreads  being  touched  or  applying  anything  to  the  lesions,  which  is  just 
contrary  to  what  obtains  in  Duhring's  disease.  Polymorphism,  such  as 
we  see  in  a  well-developed  case  of  this  disease,  is  mot  with  in  no  other. 
In  some  cases  it  is  wanting.  Still  the  "ground  type"  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  papular  erythema  through  a  stage  of  herpetic  ve.sicles  into 
bulhc.  Pustules  and  furuncles  are  rather  infrequently  met  with,  and 
then  only  on  account  of  local  infection  with  pus  cocci.  Some  cases  of 
erythema  multiforme  present  syni))toms  a  good  deal  like  those  of  der- 
matitis herpetiformis,  but  the  lesions  in  that  disease  are  located  upon 
the  backs  of  the  arms  and  hands,  and  the  hyperiesthesia  is  wanting.  It 
is  further  due  to  external  causes  (?).  The  name  that  Duhring  chose  for 
the  disease — "  dermatitis  herpetiformis  " — is  not  approved  of  by  Unna, 
who  proposes  to  use  for  it  the  old  term  "bydroa,"  first  used  by  Bazin. 
The  name  does  not  conflict  with  those  of  herpes  and  pemphigus,  yet 
reminds  us  of  both.  It  has  the  further  merit  of  being  short,  and  of 
having  been  used  by  numy  of  the  leaders  of  the  profession.  This  name 
is  the  one  that  Dr.  (5.  H.  Fox,  of  New  York,  has  all  along  insisted  upon 
as  the  proper  name  of  this  polymorphous  disease.     Herpes  gestationis 
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is  but  a  form  of  iiydroa.  Tiiere  are  four  varieties  of  liydroa  simplex — 
namely,  grave  bydroa,  benign  bydroa,  hydroa  gravidarum,  and  hydroa 
puerorum.  The  last  variety  is  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  us  by 
Unna,  and  an  account  of  a  case  of  the  same  is  given.  It  occurs  in 
boys,  so  far,  exclusively ;  begins  in  early  childhood  ;  relapses  with  great 
frequency  throughout  childhood  and  boyhood ;  is  worse  in  hot  weather ; 
consists  almost  entirely  of  a  papular  erythema;  is  more  frequently  pain- 
ful than  pruriginous ;  is  very  sharp  in  its  attack ;  is  preceded  and  ac- 
companied by  constitutional  disturbance ;  gradually  diminishes  in  extent, 
intensity,  duration,  and  number  of  attacks  toward  the  time  of  puberty, 
and  disappears  spontaneously,  oi*  is  reduced  to  slight  and  infrequent 
relapses  when  man's  estate  is  reached. 

Soaps  form  the  subject  of  an  interesting  brochure  by  Dr.  P.  J. 
Eichhoff,  which  is  published  as  the  first  supplement  to  the  Monatshefte 
fUr  prakt.  Dermatologie  for  this  year.  It  is  to  medicinal  soaps  that 
special  attention  is  given,  but  twenty-two  of  the  sixty  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  making  of  soap  in  general.  We  are  cautioned  against  the 
use  of  most  medicated  soaps,  as  it  is  a  common  practice  of  manufact- 
urers to  make  their  soap  improperly,  either  using  bad  materials  or  em- 
ploying pernicious  methods  of  making.  Soap  has  a  twofold  mission, 
namely,  cleansing  the  sound  skin  and,  when  medicated,  conveying  to 
the  diseased  skin  substances  which  will  have  a  curative  action.  A 
good,  simple  soap  should  act  only  mechanically  upon  the  skin,  forming 
an  emulsion  with  the  superficial  cutaneous  fat,  and  thus  removing  it 
and  particles  of  foreign  matter  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  upper 
layers  of  the  epidermis.  Soap  containing  a  free  alkali  is  harmful  to 
the  skin,  as  it  causes  a  swelling  of  the  corneous  cells  and  their  too 
early  exfoliation,  as  well  as  removes  too  much  of  the  cutaneous  fat. 
The  best  fats  to  use  in  preparing  soap  are  those  of  mutton  and  beef. 
Cocoanut-oil  is  often  used,  but  should  not  be,  as  too  much  caustic 
alkali  has  to  be  combined  with  it  to  form  an  efficient  soap,  and  this 
causes  "  cracking  "  of  the  skin.  A  good  toilet  soap  is  neutral  in  reac- 
tion, and  the  best  test  for  this  is  to  allow  a  few  drops  of  a  hot  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  to  fall  upon  it.  If  there  is  the  faintest  trace  of 
free  alkali  it  will  show  itself  by  a  yellowish  discoloration  where  the 
solution  strikes  it.  Medicated  soaps  may  be  alkaline,  neutral,  or  acid, 
according  to  what  we  wish  to  accomplish  by  their  use,  and  all  of  them 
should  contain  a  superfluity  of  fat  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  per 
cent.  They  are  to  be  used  after  four  methods  :  1.  Simple  washing.  2. 
The  lather  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
rubbed  oil  with  a  dry  cloth.  3.  The  lather  is  to  be  allowed  to  dry 
upon  the  skin.  4.  The  dry  lather  is  to  be  covered  with  an  impermea- 
ble covering  of  rubber  cloth  or  tissue.  The  last  method  is  most  effect- 
ive. As  a  basis  of  medicated  soaps,  the  best  and  finest  beef  tallow 
should  be  used,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  soda  and  one  part  potash,  and, 
for  making  it  "  over  fatty,"  one  part  of  olive-oil  is  to  be  used  to  each 
eight  parts  of  tallow.     The  formula  then  is ; 

Best  beef  tallow 59'3  per  cent. ; 

Olive-oil 7'4  "       " 

Soda  Ive,      /„„„„,  \  22-2  " 

_  ^    ,",       ',  at  38   Beaume {  ,,  ,    . 

Potash  lye,  (  |  11-1  "        " 

Some  substances,  such  as  resorcin,  will  not  remain  undecomposed 
in  an  alkaline  or  neutral  soap,  or  in  one  slightly  acid  through  the  pres- 
ence of  a  free  fatty  acid.  By  the  addition  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  soap, 
resorcin  can  be  held  unchanged.  To  this  end,  to  94  parts  of  the  soap  3 
parts  of  resorcin  and  3  parts  of  salicylic  acid  are  added,  forming  rmor- 
cinsalicyKc-acid  soap.  It  is  specially  useful  in  diseases  of  the  skin  of 
parasitic  origin  which  are  marked  by  a  hyperplasia  of  the  epidermis, 
such  as  seborrhoic  eczema,  psoriasis,  acne,  and  ichthyosis.  In  seborrheic 
eczema  this  soap  may  be  used  as  a  simple  toilet  soap,  or  according  to 
one  of  the  other  methods  of  using  these  soaps,  depending  upon  the  state 
of  the  disease.  The  fourth  method  of  using  these  soaps  is  better  than 
using  plaster-muslins,  as  the  soap  is  more  penetrating  than  the  jilaster- 
mass.  A  saliciilic-ucid-resorcinsulphiir  soap  is  composed  of  basic  soap, 
84  parts ;  salicylic  acid,  3  parts  ;  resorcin,  3  parts  ;  and  precipitated  sul- 
phur, 10  parts.  This  has  proved  useful  in  acne,  rosacea,  psoriasis,  ich- 
thyosis, ringworm,  favus,  and  seborrhoeal  eczema.  A  salicylic-acid-resor- 
eirir^dphur-tar  soap  is  composed  of  basic  soap,  79  parts ;  salicylic  acid, 
3  parts;  resorcin,  3  parts;  sulphur,  10  parts;  and  licjuid  tar,  5  parts. 
This  soap  can  not  be  employed  in  any  of  the  acutely  inflammatory  skin 


affections,  but  works  well  in  parasitic  diseases,  squamous  eczema,  and 
psoriasis.  In  the  latter  disease  it  is  as  efficient  as  chrysarobin.  A 
quinine  soap  is  made  by  adding  three  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
to  the  basic  soap,  and  is  prompt  in  overcoming  chromophytosis  when 
used  morning  and  evening,  the  lather  not  being  rubbed  off.  It  acts 
efficiently  in  the  intertrigo  of  children.  A  hydroxylamine  soap  is 
made  of  the  same  strength  as  the  quinine  soap,  and  gives  excellent  re- 
sults in  psoriasis,  seborrlioeal  eczema,  and  ringworm  of  the  beard.  A 
five-per-cent.  iodoform  soap  is  commended  for  disinfecting  the  hands 
after  using  a  bichloride  solution,  for  cleansing  and  stimulating  weak 
ulcers,  and  in  the  treatment  of  venereal  ulcers  and  the  secondary  lesions 
of  syphilis.  A  five-per-cent.  ereoline  soap  is  recommended  for  local  and 
general  disinfection  purposes,  and  for  the  cure  of  scabies,  impetigo  con- 
tagiosa, intertrigo,  byperidrosis,  and  bromidrosis.  An  ergotine  soap  of 
similar  strength  is  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  rosacea,  frost-bite, 
varicose  eczema,  and  the  dilated  vessels  running  over  scars.  An  iodine 
soap  is  composed  of  basic  soap,  96'5  parts  ;  pure  iodine,  3  parts;  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  1'5  parts.  This  iiastens  the  absorption  of  stru. 
mous  swellings  and  lymphoma  of  the  neck  and  face,  and  is  actively 
curative  of  ringworm  of  the  body  and  seborrhoeal  eczema,  and  helps 
greatly  in  psoriasis.  The  final  member  of  this  list  of  medicated  soaps  is 
a  salicylic-acid-creasote  soap,  composed  of  basic  soap,  93  parts ;  salicylic 
acid,  5  parts  ;  and  pure  creasote,  2  parts.  This  aids  in  the  treatment 
of  lupus,  and  cures  ringworm  and  the  psoriatic  form  of  seborrhoeal  ec- 
zema. The  author  concludes  his  rather  enthusiastic  disquisition  upon 
his  soaps  and  their  uses  by  asking  a  further  test  of  their  virtues  at  the 
hands  of  the  profession,  maintaining  that  they  are  clieaper,  more  con- 
venient and  agreeable  to  use,  and  in  many  cases  more  efficient  than 
plasters,  salves,  and  pastes.  In  some  cases  in  which  the  skin  is  abnor- 
mally wanting  in  fat,  salves  may  do  better  service.  But  even  here  the 
soaps  can  be  used  with  good  result  as  alternates  with  the  ointment,  the 
ointment  being  worn  at  night  and  the  soap  employed  by  day.  In  all 
other  cases  soaps  do  best,  as  they  penetrate  more  deeply,  on  account  of 
their  constitution  and  their  affinity  to  the  products  and  organic  con- 
stituents of  the  skin. 

Ulerythema  Sycosiforme, — It  is  not  long  since  Unna  proposed  the 
name  "  ulerythema  "  for  diseases  of  the  skin  that  led  to  the  formation 
of  cicatrices  by  a  process  of  absorption  of  inflammatory  infiltration,  and 
without  suppuration.  Now  (Mouatshft.  f.  prakt.  Dermat.,  1889Jx,  No.  3) 
he  reports  a  case  under  the  above-mentioned  heading  nlth  the  following 
description :  The  disease  was  located  in  the  beard  at  first,  but  spread  out 
upon  the  temples.  It  was  of  inflammatory  nature  and  led  to  complete 
destruction  of  the  hair  follicles  and  papilUe,  to  atrophy  of  the  surface 
epithelium,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  superficial  cicatrix.  There  were 
present  superficial,  clear  vesicles ;  the  diseased  parts  were  sharply  de- 
fined ;  the  disease  was  chronic  in  its  course.  It  resembled  the  more 
common  form  of  sycosis,  but  differed  from  it  in  the  absence  of  pust- 
ules and  crusts;  in  the  appearance  of  the  roots  of  extracted  hair, 
which  in  it  did  not  have  swollen  root  sheaths,  and  whfch  were  easily 
pulled  out ;  in  having  a  sharply  defined  border  to  the  patches  ;  in  being 
marked  by  more  erythema  and  oedema  and  by  being  more  easily  irri- 
tated ;  by  affecting  rather  the  interfollicular  regions  than  the  follicles 
themselves ;  and  by  producing  complete  atrophy  of  the  skin  and  de- 
struction of  hair  and  follicles. 

Proliferative  Follicular  Psorospermosis. — Under  the  title  of  psoro- 
spermosc  foWwulaire  vigetanie,  Dr.  J.  Darier,  of  Paris,  introduces  to 
us  (Ann.  de  derm,  et  de  syph.,  1889,  x,  597)  a  disease  of  rare  occur- 
rence which  has  not  been  described  as  a  separate  disease,  though  it 
may  have  been  included  under  the  general  group  of  sebaceous  or 
corneous  diseases.  It  affects  the  whole  integument,  though  having 
preference  for  the  scalp,  the  face,  sternal  region,  flanks,  and  groins. 
It  begins  as  a  small  papule  surmounted  by  a  blackish  or  grayish- 
brown  crust,  which  is  raised,  hard,  and  dry,  and  adheres  closely  to 
the  skin.  It  is  indeed  a  true  little  horn  incased  in  an  infundibulLf'orm 
depression  by  one  conical  or  cylindrical  extremity,  of  dirty-white  color, 
of  a  semi-soft  consistence,  and  a  little  greasy  to  the  touch.  The  de- 
pression in  which  it  lodges  corresponds  to  the  dilated  orifice  of  a  hair 
follicle.  Where  a  number  of  these  lesions  have  run  together  the  skin 
is  covered  with  a  brownish  or  earthy-looking  crust,  more  or  less  greasy 
to  the  touch ;  and  when  the  hand  is  passed  over  the  part  it  feels  rough. 
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When  the  crust  is  scraped  off,  the  skin  is  uneven  and  shows  many  de- 
pressions, but  the  epidermis  is  sound  and  there  is  no  bleedinj:.  At 
times  tlie  disease  is  yet  more  developed ;  ridges  form  in  places  with  de- 
pressed summits  which  are  crateriform  and  circumscribed  by  an  annular 
border.  At  certain  points  the  epidermis  is  wantinj;,  and  from  the  ori- 
fice of  the  follicles  exudes  sebaceous  matter,  pure  or  mixed  with  pus. 
Tumors,  even,  may  form.  The  disease  is  due  to  the  invasion  of  the 
skin  by  sporozooids,  which  are  single-celled  organisms  that  inhabit 
the  epithelial  tissue  of  vertebrates  almost  exclusively.  They  differ 
from  gregarines  by  absence  of  movement,  by  intracellular  habitat,  and 
by  solitary  encystment  and  small  number  of  spores  in  the  cysts.  Para- 
sites of  the  same  order  probably  cause  molluscum  contagiosum  and 
Paget's  disease  of  the  nipple.  They  occur  in  the  form  of  round  bodies, 
generally  encysted  and  contained  in  the  epithelial  cells,  or  of  refractive 
granules  accumulated  into  a  button  protruding  from  the  orifice  of  the 
follicle. 

Common  Warts  have  also  a  micro-organism  as  their /b^is  d  ongo^  at 
least  so  says  Kiihnemann  (Monatshft.  f.  prakt.  Dermat.,  1889,  ix,  17), 
who  describes  the  microphytes  as  exceedingly  delicate,  little  rod-shaped 
bodies  lying  in  the  stratum  dentatum  between  and  in  the  cells,  and  in 
the  lymph  spaces — never  longer  than  rS/i,  their  proportion  of  thickness 
to  length  being  about  1  to  6.  Sometimes  they  are  met  with  in  the  cor- 
neous layer,  and,  rarely,  in  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  skin.  They 
are  less  often  found  in  old  than  in  new  warts.  They  are  cultivable, 
but  thus  far  their  inoculability  has  not  been  proved. 

Lichen  Buber  and  the  various  allied  diseases  that  have  been  now  as- 
serted to  be  the  same  disease  and  now  declared  separate  entities,  have 
been  studied  by  Torok,  who  sums  up  his  observations  (Monatshft.  f. 
prakt.  Dermat.,  1889,  ix.  No.  3)  as  follows:  1.  Pityriasis  rubra  pilaris 
and  lichen  ruber  acuminatua  are  different  diseases.  2.  Lichen  ruber 
acuminatus  and  lichen  ruber  planus  are  related  but  not  identical  dis- 
ease processes.  3.  Lichen  ruber  acuminatus  neuroticus  (Unna)  is  a 
form  of  lichen  ruber  acuminatus  (Hebra)  marked  by  more  acute  initial 
symptoms  and  more  pronounced  neurotic  manifestations. 

An  Infectious  Skin  Disease  resembling  Psoriasis  is  reported  by 
Baaz,  of  Gratz  (Berl.  kliu.  Woch.,  1889,  No.  26).  It  made  its  appear- 
ance with  constitutional  symptoms,  fever,  rapid  pulse,  etc.,  which  were 
followed  in  a  few  days  by  an  eruption  of  disseminated,  bright-red  pap- 
ules, whioli  were  somewhat  raised  above  the  skin  and  covered  with  a 
white  scale,  which,  when  scratched  away,  left  a  small  blood  drop.  It 
was  located  upon  the  elbows,  but  was  not  confined  to  the  extensor  sur- 
faces. The  lesions  increased  slowly  in  size,  spreading  at  the  periphery 
and  healing  in  the  center.  It  did  not  appear  on  the  lower  halt  of  the 
body,  and  yielded  to  chrysarobin.  It  began  upon  one  child,  spread  to 
an  older  sister,  then  to  a  brother,  the  mother,  and  a  female  friend  of 
the  family  visiting  in  the  house.  It  also  attacked  two  children  who 
played  with  the  little  girl  who  was  first  taken  sick. 

Hydracetin  in  Psoriasis. — Oestreicher  has  found  this  remedy  (Berl. 
klin.  Woch.,  1889,  No.  28)  of  some  slight  service  in  psoriasis,  but  apt 
to  give  rise  to  so  alarming  symptoms  of  poisoning  that  it  can  not  be 
commended. 

Leprosy  is  now  attracting  more  than  usual  attention,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  Two  articles  appear  in  the  Lancet  of  August 
31,  1889.  One  is  a  study  of  the  disease  in  Palestine,  by  Dr.  Sandreczki. 
He  tells  us  that  only  the  tubercular  mutilating  form,  with  more  or  less 
anicsthesia  or  analgesia,  is  met  with  there,  and  the  number  of  lepers  is 
about  six  hundred.  They  are  compelled  to  live  in  the  towns  and  in 
domiuiles  provided  by  the  municipalities.  In  Jerusalem  there  is  a  large 
hospice  for  lepers,  into  which  it  is  hoped  all  lepers  will  be  gathered,  and 
thus  the  disease  eradicated.  The  author  does  not  believe  in  the  con- 
tagiousness of  the  disease,  nor  that  the  disease  is  spreading  in  Pales- 
tine. Heredity  is  not  constant,  it  being  not  uncommon  to  have  one 
generation  escape  entirely.  At  present  leprosy  does  not  attack  the  well- 
to-do  in  Palestine.  It  is  developed  by  impure  air,  by  stagnant  and 
bad  water,  by  rancid  and  salted  oil  or  fat  used  for  food,  by  eating  de- 
composed olives  and  cheese  and  rotten  or  diseased  meat.  To  these  we 
must  add  bad  hygienic  surroundings  and  care  of  the  skin,  excess  in 
venery,  chronic  malarial  fever,  and  variability  of  climate.  It  is  indige- 
nous to  certain  regions  and  develops  s|)ontaneously.  Civilization  and 
hygiene  are  the  only  remedies  for  the  disease. 


The  Treatment  of  Favns. — Schuster,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  recommends 
(Monatshft.  f.  prakt,  Dermat.,  1889,  ix,  p.  1)  for  this  disease,  as  well  as 
for  ringworm,  the  use  of  the  vapor  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  idea  is  not  a 
new  one  with  him,  but  is  brought  again  to  the  notice  of  the  profession, 
as  he  has  found  it  useful  after  newer  procedures  have  proved  themselves 
useless.  His  method  of  using  the  vapor  is  as  follows:  He  has  a 
cylinder  of  card-board  made  which  is  open  at  both  ends,  the  lower  end 
being  large  enough  to  fit  snugly  over  the  head  at  the  forehead,  and  its 
upper  end  furnished  with  a  cover.  The  whole  is  fifty  centimetres,  or 
about  twenty  inches,  long.  Across  the  lower  third  of  the  cylinder  a  rest 
for  a  porcelain  dish  is  made  by  a  series  of  stout  threads  passed  through 
both  walls  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  form  a  spider-web  arrangement,  the 
holes  through  which  the  threads  pass  being  hermetically  closed.  When 
the  cylinder  is  placed  in  position  on  the  head,  a  eloth  or  rubber  ring  is 
placed  around  the  lower  end  from  forehead  to  occiput.  Then  the 
saucer  with  burning  sulphur  is  placed  upon  the  support  and  the  cover 
is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  The  apparatus  is  left  on  for 
half  an  hour,  and  the  treatment  is  repeated  every  day.  Before  using  it, 
the  hair  is  to  be  cut  short,  .all  crusts  removed,  and  the  head  washed  with 
soap  and  water.     After  six  to  eight  weeks  a  cure  is  said  to  be  effected. 

The  Treatment  of  Kingworm  most  recently  advocated  by  Vidal 
(Jour,  de  m6d.  de  Paris,  1 889,  June,  p.  2.50)  is  to  wash  the  head  first 
of  all  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  to  follow  this  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
the  applications  being  made  on  successive  days  to  small  areas.  Then 
comes  the  use  of  vaseline  twice  a  day  and  the  constant  wearing  of  a 
rubber  cap, 

Quinine  in  Severe  Cases  of  Syphilis. — -Dymnicki  reports  (Gazeta  Le- 
karska,  abstracted  in  Monatshft,  f,  prakt,  Dermat.,  1889,  ix,  39)  excel- 
lent results  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  severe  syphilis  by  the  com- 
bination of  a  vigorous  inunction  plan  of  treatment  and  the  exhibition 
of  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  quinine  daily.  Cases  that  had  failed  to 
respond  to  inunctions  alone  yielded  readily  to  the  combined  treatment. 
The  quinine  seemed  to  prevent  stomatitis,  as  shown  by  the  appearance 
of  the  latter  upon  the  suspension  of  the  former. 

Mercurial  Baths  and  other  Local  Plans  of  Treatment  in  Syphilis. — 
Ehrnumn,  of  Vienna,  contributes  two  papers  upon  this  subject  to  the 
Centralblatt  fiir  die  gesammte  Therapie — one  in  May  and  one  in  July  of 
this  year.  Mercurial  baths  are  not  of  use  in  all  forms  of  syphilis,  and 
not  to  be  relied  on  for  the  sole  treatment  of  the  disease.  Thus  they  are 
useless  in  the  macular  form  of  syphilis,  but  of  good  service  in  papulo- 
pustular,  pustular,  and  ulcerative  syphilides,  and  in  degeneration  of  tu- 
bercles and  gummas,  and  in  moist  papules.  In  these  cases  it  answers 
the  purpose  of  local  treatment  to  the  local  lesions,  and  is  very  useful, 
especially  in  broken-down  subjects  who,  while  prone  to  these  ilisorders, 
can  not  undergo  a  proper  and  energetic  mercurial  course  ot  treatment. 
As  soon  as  possible  other  plans  of  administering  mercury  must  be  begun 
for  a  cure.  The  bath  should  be  administered  in  wooden  bath-tubs  or  in 
porcelain.  To  the  warm  bath  must  be  added  a  pint  of  a  perfect  .solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury  of  about  two-per-cent,  strength.  It  is 
best  to  use  soft  or  boiled  water  for  the  bath.  In  specially  hard  water 
it  is  well  to  add  some  thirty  grains  more  of  the  bichloride  to  the  bath, 
or  a  quantity  of  ordinary  salt.  The  patient  is  to  stay  in  the  bath  for 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  to  remain  wrapped  up  for  an- 
other hour  or  two.  Af  ler  the  process  is  over,  the  ulcers  must  be  dressed 
with  equal  parts  of  mercurial  and  liquefied  diachylon  plaster  to  which 
enough  olive-oil  has  been  added  to  make  a  soft  ointment.  Or  iodoform 
may  be  used  ;  or,  if  the  ulcers  are  granulating  nicely,  a  three-percent, 
salicylated  soap  plaster  may  be  employed. 

Partial  sublimate  baths  are  also  useful.  The  sitz  bath,  hip  bath,  Is 
useful  in  affections  of  the  genitals  and  anal  region,  especially  in  condy- 
lomata lata  and  indurative  a-dema  of  the  initial  lesion.  A  solution  of 
thirty  to  forty-five  grains  of  the  bichloride  to  the  bath  is  "used  ;  from 
one  to  two  a  day  is  taken  of  about  one  to  one  and  a  half  hour  duration, 
some  indifferent  powder  being  used  upon  the  parts  in  the  intervals. 
Hand  and  foot  baths  are  to  be  used  in  "  psoriasis  palmnris  et  planta- 
ris,"  onychia  syphilitica,  and  condylomata  lata  between  the  toes.  The 
strength  of  these  baths  should  be  about  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  to  the 
bath  ;  the  duration,  one  hour  ;  the  frequency,  twice  daily. 

For  washing  out  the  nose  and  mouth,  a  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide 
of  potassium  is  better  than  one  of  mercury.     A  solution  of  mercury, 
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1  to  1,000  or  2,000,  is  tlie  best  application  for  washing  out  the  pre- 
putial sac  when  some  disease  is  under  the  prepuce  preventing  its  re- 
traction. It  is  best  to  throw  the  solution  through  a  rubber  tube  passed 
down  to  the  corona. 

Local  treatment  of  the  initial  lesion  by  extirpation  is  of  uncertain 
value.  If  the  sclerosis  is  merely  excoriated  it  may  be  covered  with  the 
mercurial  ointment  already  given.  In  large  lesions  that  are  actively 
secreting,  a  solution  of  bichloride  (1  to  1,000),  or  dusting  with  calomel, 
either  pure  or  mixed  with  talc  or  starch,  will  be  appropriate.  For  scle- 
roses contained  in  the  preputial  sac,  washing  out  with  the  already  given 
solution  will  be  good.  Chancres  of  the  urethra  may  be  treated  by  insert- 
ing into  the  urethra  pieces  of  the  mercurial  plaster.  In  pustular  syphi- 
lides  of  the  head  and  face  mercurial  ointments  or  oils  should  be  used  to 
remove  the  crusts,  and  continued  afterward  unless  a  simple  solution  of 
bichloride  (1  to  1,000)  is  used  constantly  on  compresses.  Either  the  red 
or  white  precipitate  of  mercury  may  be  used.  Touching  with  nitrate- 
of-silver  stick  the  pustules  that  tend  to  rapid  ulceration  is  the  best  way 
of  checking  their  course.  Mucous  patches  should  be  daily  painted  with 
a  one-to-two-per-cent.  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  less  often 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  By  touching  the  place  where  the  silver  has  been 
applied  with  a  fifty-per-cent.  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  black 
color  that  otherwise  would  result  may  be  avoided.  For  condylomata 
about  the  anus,  genito-crural  region,  and  ears,  we  may  dust  on  calomel; 
on  the  scrotum  use  gray  plaster.  For  lesions  of  the  palms  and  soles, 
besides  the  mercurial  baths,  we  may  use  once  daily  a  one-to-three-per- 
cent, sublimate  collodion.  This  may  also  be  used  in  limited  regions  of 
the  face.  In  gummatous  lesions  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues, 
the  tendons,  muscles,  and  periosteum,  painting  with  iodine  will  do  better 
service  than  will  mercurial  plaster.  Weaker  strengths  render  better 
service  than  the  more  concentrated,  and  iodide  of  glycerin,  painted  on 
three  times  a  day  and  covered  with  gutta-percha  tissue  for  one  or  two 
hours,  renders  good  service.  In  rapidly  breaking-down  gummas  our 
best  remedy  is  the  nitrate-of-silver  stick. 

The  Treatment  of  Gonorrhoea!  Orchitis  by  Nitrate  of  Silver. — De- 
bout  (Ann,  des  malad.  des  org.  genito-urin.,  Dec,  1888)  professes  to  cure 
gonorrhoeal  epididnnitis  in  from  lour  to  six  days  by  applications  of  one- 
per-cent.  nitrate  of-silver  dre.'ssings. 

The  Treatment  of  Epididymitis. — Langlebert  (Annal.  des  mal. 
des  org.  genito-urin.,  1889,  No.  4)  recommends  the  following  treat- 
ment, which  was  first  employed,  by  his  father  fifteen  years  ago : 

The  scrotum  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  layer  of  cotton, 
over  which  is  placed  a  sheet  of  rubber  tissue,  and  then 
a  well-fitting  suspensory  is  applied. 

The  extremely  good  results  which  the  writer  claims 
are  due,  he  says,  to  the  constant  heat  and  profuse  local 
sweating  caused  by  the  dressing,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  permanent  immobihzation  and  slight  compression  are 
secured. 

Vulvo-vaginal  Inflammation  in  Children. — Ollivier 
tries  to  prove  (Centralblatt  fiir  Chirurgie,  No.  25.  1889) 
that  the  disease  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  contagious  dis- 
ease. In  one  of  his  wards  in  the  children's  hospital, 
when  the  children  were  all  free  from  elytritis,  two  were 
admitted  to  be  treated  for  this  disease.  After  three 
weeks  no  less  than  fifteen  other  children  were  attacked. 
A  thorough  examination  showed  that  an  inoculation  from 
child  to  child  was  perfectly  possible,  as  the  nurses  did  not 
carry  out  the  necessary  rules  of  cleanliness.  They  washed 
healthy  children  with  tlie  same  sponge  which  had  been  used  for  diseased 
ones,  and  neglected  to  thoroughly  wash  the  chambers  every  time  they 
had  been  used.  After  order  had  been  restored,  and  cotton  tampons 
substituted  for  sponges  and  the  infected  children  prevented  from  using 
the  same  vessels  as  the  healthy  ones,  the  further  spread  of  the  disease 
was  prevented.  F.  Spaeth  (Miinch.  medicin.  Woch.,  1889,  No.  22)  has 
made  a  study  of  this  disease  as  occurring  in  the  clinic  of  Dr.  Pro- 
chownick  in  Hamburg,  where  there  were  twenty-one  children  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  eleven  suffering  from  vaginal  discharges.  In 
fourteen  cases  gonococci  were  found  in  the  secretions  of  the  vulva 
and  vagina,  and  in  the  other  cases  only  streptococci  and  staphylococci 
were  found.     In  the  latter  cases  the  urethra  was  not  involved  in  the 


inflammatory  process,  while  in  the  former  cases  the  urethra,  vulva, 
and  vagina  were  inflamed.  In  eleven  of  these  fourteen  cases,  all  be- 
longing to  the  lower  classes  of  the  population,  gonorrhiea  of  the  mother 
was  found;  in  two  cases  it  was  found  in  the  father;  in  one  case  rape 
was  the  cause  of  the  infection ;  and  in  one  case  the  infection  was  ac- 
quired in  the  hospital.  The  treatment  consisted  of  washing  out  the 
vagina  with  a  warm  bichloride  solution  and  in  the  introduction  into  the 
urethra  and  vagina  of  iodoform  or  thallin  suppositories.  This  treat- 
ment cured  eight  patients  and  improved  five  after  being  carried  out  for 
an  average  of  three  months  and  a  half.  Of  the  seven  children  whose 
vaginal  secretion  was  free  from  gonococci  and  where  urethritis  was 
absent,  six  were  cured.  Dr.  .Spaeth  thinks  all  cases  in  children,  with 
involvement  of  the  urethra,  are  of  a  gonorrh<val  origin. 

Swabbing  out  of  the  Urethra  for  Gonorrhoea. — J.  Huguet  (Annal. 
des  mal.  genito-urin.,  1889,  No.  5)  recommends  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea 
the  brushing  or  swabbing  out  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra  with  a 
swab  or  a  hair  pencil.  By  this  means,  he  says,  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  urethral  epithelium  which  contains  the  gonococci  will  be  destroyed, 
and  an  immediate  injection  of  l-to-10,000  bichloride  can  act  directly  as 
an  antiparasitic.  For  the  operation  local  cocaine  anfesthesia  is  used. 
The  reaction  is  slight.    There  is  a  little  dysuria  on  the  day  of  operation. 
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A  NEW  FORM   OF   LAMP  ATTACHMENT   FOR   RHINOSCOPIC 

PURPOSES. 

Bt  ANDREW  T.  VEEDEK,  M.  D., 

SCHENECTADY,   N.   Y. 

Having  used  the  Seller  bracket  with  a  better  form  of  lamp  than 
McKenzie's  concentrator,  and  with  the  Welsbach  incandescent  gas- 
burner,  which  gives  a  far  brighter  and  whiter  light  than  the  Argand 
burner,  with  less  than  half  the  consumption  of  gas,  I  found  there  was 
one  convenience  yet  lacking — viz.,  some  form  of  attachment  of  the 
lamp  that  would  place  all  obstructions  out  of  the  way  of  the  left  hand 
of  the  operator ;  and  so  devised  the  attachment  shown  in  the  cut,  which 


I  think  has  positive  advantages  in  more  ways  than  one,  not  only  giving 
the  left  hand  freedom,  but  forming  a  much  neater  and  more  compact 
instrument.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  attachment  of  the  mirror-bar  is 
also  out  of  the  way,  and  that  the  mirror-rod  is  much  longer,  which  has 
some  advantages.  The  lamp,  bracket,  and  attachments  were  made  for 
me  by  J.  H.  Gemrig  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  and  are  perfect  and 
beautiful  in  every  way.  I  use  a  twenty-tive-candle-power  incandescent 
electric  lamp,  which  enables  me  to  see  the  deeper  parts  of  the  nose 
easily,  giving  daylight  within  the  nasal  cavity  everywhere.  It  is  better 
to  have  the  lamp  made  round  instead  of  egg-shaped,  and  the  incan- 
descent loop  also  round  and  not  larger  than  a  silver  dollar,  as  the  light 
is  then  focused  more  nerfectlv 
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The  New  Contagions  Diseasefl  Law. — The  following  bill,  having 
passed  both  Hou.ses  of  Confjress,  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
March  28th : 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases  from 
one  State  to  another  and  for  the  punishment  of  certain  offenses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoime  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  asnembled,  That  whenever  it  shall  be 
made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  that  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  small-pox,  or  plague  exists  in  any  State  or  Territory,  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  the  spread  of  such 
disease  into  other  States,  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  is 
herebyauthorized  to  cause  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  such  disease  from  one  State  or  Territory  into  an- 
other, or  from  any  State  or  Territory  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  into  any  State  or  Territory,  and  to  em- 
ploy such  inspectors  and  other  persons  as  may  be  necessary  to  execute 
such  regulations  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  disease.  The  said  rules 
and  regulations  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Supervising  Surgeon-General 
of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  And  any  person  who  shall  willfully  violate  any  rule  or 
regulation  so  made  and  promulgated  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  ofiicer,  or  person  acting  as  an  officer,  or  agent  of 
the  United  States  at  any  quarantine  station,  or  other  person  employed 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  such  disease,  who  shall  willfully  vio- 
late any  of  the  quarantine  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  made  and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  provided  for  in  Sec.  1  of  this  act,  or  any  lawful  order  of  his  superior 
olficer  or  officers,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  That  when  any  common  carrier  or  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  common  carrier  shall  willfully  violate  any  of  the  quaran- 
tine laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  rules  and  regulations  made  and 
promulgated  as  provided  for  in  Sec.  1  of  this  act,  such  common  car- 
rier, officer,  agent,  or  employee  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  Association  of  American  Physicians, — The  preliminary  pro- 
gramme of  the  fifth  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Army  Medical 
Museum  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  16th  of 
May,  1890,  includes  : 

The  President's  Inaugural  Address,  by  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Busey,  of 
Washington  ;  Consideration  of  the  Revised  Constitution ;  a  discussion 
on  Disturbances  of  Sleep  (referee.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia ; 
co-referee.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Folsom,  of  Boston) ;  a  discussion  on  Methods 
of  Diagnosis  in  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  (referee.  Dr.  Francis  P.  Kinni- 
cutt,  of  New  York  ;  co-referee,  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck,  of  Boston) ;  Inflam- 
mations of  the  Appendix  and  Cajcmn  and  the  Duty  of  the  Physiciau  re- 
garding them,  by  Dr.  Norman  Bridge,  of  Chicago;  Anicsthetic  and  Non- 
ana'sthctic  Hysteria,  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana,  of  New  York ;  Seizures 
Characterized  by  Shock  and  Loss  of  Consciousness,  by  Dr.  Israel  T.  Dana, 
of  Portland  ;  The  Diathetic  Causes  of  Renal  Inadeijuacy,  by  Dr.  I.  N. 
Danforth,  of  Chicago  ;  Antisepsis  in  Midwifery,  by  Dr.  William  T.  Lusk. 
of  New  York;  Varicose  Aneurysm  of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta,  by  Dr. 
William  Pepper  and  Dr.  J.  P.  C.  Griffith,  of  Philadelphia;  Natural  His- 
tory of  Typhoid  Fever,  by  Dr.  James  E.  Reeves,  of  Chattanooga ;  What 
can  and  should  be  done  to  Limit  the  Prevalence  of  Tuberculosis  in 
Man  1  by  Dr.  Edward  0.  Shakespeare,  of  Philadelphia ;  Migraine,  bv 
Dr.  Wharton  Sinkler,  of  Philadelphia ;  yEliology  of  Pleurisy,  especially 
in  its  Relation  to  Tuberculosis,  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Smith,  of  New  York  •  Re- 


port of  Cases  of  Angeio-neurotic  (Edema,  by  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Ward,  of 
Albany ;  Notes  of  a  Case  of  Acromegaly,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Graham,  of  To- 
ronto ;  A  Case  of  Acute  Pancreatitis,  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Fitz,  of  Bo.'ton  ; 
and  Demonstration  of  Pathological  Specimens,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Council- 
man, of  Baltimore. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Pa;diatrics,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  10th  inst..  Dr.  F.  M. 
Crandall  will  report  a  case  of  Preputial  Calculus ;  Dr.  L.  E.  Holt  will 
report  Two  Fatal  Cases  of  Acute  Primary  Pneumonia  in  Infants,  with- 
out Fever;  and  Dr.  A.  .lacobi  will  open  a  discussion  on  The  Use  of 
Spirits  and  Malted  Drinks  in  Nursiug  Women. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Neurology,  on  Friday  even- 
ing, the  11th  inst..  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  will  report  a  case  of  Hys- 
terical Fever. 

ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

No.  SIS. — There  is  such  a  lady  in  the  town  mentioned,  and  her 
reputation  as  a  general  practitioner  is  exceedingly  good. 

No.  SH. — The  general  opinion  is  that  there  is  "  nothing  in  it." 
We  do  not  know  the  degree  of  temperature  employed. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attnttion  of  all  who  purjiost 
favoring  us  with  commumcations  is  respectfiil/g  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  puhlicati07i  under  the  head  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  utiless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  artichs 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  atid  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  fut 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  talmlar  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  commiinicatio7ui.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommfnd  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  what  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  othtr  publications  containing  matta-  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interett 
to  our  readers  will  be  considt^ed  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  s/iall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addrc.<:scd  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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THE  CLINICAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  DRUGS. 

By   JOHN   AULDE,   M.  D., 


Leotdee  I. 

Delivered  at  the  Medico-chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia, 

February  27,  1S90. 

Reported  by  WILLIAM   BLAIR  STEWART. 

This  afternoon  it  is  my  purpose  to  call  your  attention 
especially  to  some  of  the  clinical  applications  of  drugs,  par- 
ticularly those  few  drugs  which  you  will  find  it  convenient 
to  carry  in  your  pocket-case.  In  the  course  of  a  few  short 
weeks  quite  a  number  of  you  will  be  the  possessors  of  a 
diploma,  and,  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  this 
prize  after  three  years  of  hard  labor,  the  next  step  in  the 
course  of  your  lives  will  be  that  of  adopting  a  location  in 
some  city,  town,  or  village,  and  in  due  course  of  time  you 
will  be  called  upon  by  those  persons  who  think  they  require 
the  services  of  a  physician.  An  experience  of  eight  years 
has  convinced  me  that  much  of  the  success  of  a  physician 
depends  upon  his  ability  and  skill  in  meeting  emergencies. 
The  experienced  surgeon  is  he  who  goes  prepared  to  treat 
all  classes  of  injuries ;  bandages,  instruments,  antiseptic  solu- 
tions, and  other  paraphernalia  necessary  for  setting  broken 
limbs,  making  amputations,  applying  soothing  lotions,  and 
other  necessaries  for  meeting  the  details  likely  to  arise  in 
such  cases.  So  it  is  with  the  physician  ;  he  must  be  pre- 
pared for  attending  night  calls,  and  for  the  emergencies 
which,  as  a  physician,  fall  to  his  lot. 

The  pocket  case  which  I  show  you  contains  no  fewer  than 
twelve  small  phials,  each  holding  two  drachms,  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls,  and  during  the  past  year  I  have  added  to  the  list 
a  thirteenth,  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  prob- 
ably more  important  than  any  of  the  others.  The  contents 
of  these  different  phials  will  be  named  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  and  I  shall  attempt  in  a  brief  but  cursory  man- 
ner to  indicate  some  of  the  uses  to  which  these  different 
remedies  may  be  put :  Assayed  fluid  extract  of  gelsemium  ; 
assayed  fluid  extract  of  cannabis  indiea;  calcium  sulphide, 
tablet  triturates,  each  containing  one  tenth  of  a  grain  ;  rhus 
toxicodendron,  solution  of  the  tincture,  1  to  10  (made 
from  fresh  leaves)  ;  assayed  fluid  extract  of  aconite  ;  atropine 
sulphate,  tablet  triturates,  each  containing  one  two  hun- 
dredth of  a  grain;  strophanthus  tincture;  hydrargyri  chlo- 
ridum  mite  (calomel),  tablet  triturates,  each  one  tenth  of  a 
grain;  assayed  fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica;  morphine  sul- 
phate, tablet  triturates,  each  containing  one  fiftieth  of  a 
grain;  "compound  alterative  pill"  (each  pill  contains  pow- 
dered opium,  one  eighth  of  a  grain  ;  powdered  ipecac,  one 
eighth  of  a  grain  ;  and  massa  hydrargyri,  half  a  grain) ;  nitro- 
glycerin, a  one-per-cent.  solution  ;  arsenite  of  copper,  tablet 
triturates,  each  containing  one  one  hundredth  of  a  grain. 

Oelsemium  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  drugs  we  possess 
in  all  cases  attended  with  high  motor  excitement,  with  in- 
creased activity  of  the  circulation  and  elevation  of  the  tem- 


perature. As  an  antipyretic  in  the  early  stages  of  inflam- 
matory disorders  its  value  can  not  be  overrated,  and  where 
there  may  be  special  indications,  such  as  local  complica- 
tions like  tonsillitis,  the  addition  of  aconite  will  prove  of 
great  advantage  in  overcoming  the  morbid  processes.  A 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  gelsemium  produces 
double  vision,  and  you  may  find,  after  having  ordered  a  dose 
of  five  drops  of  the  assayed  fluid  extract,  that  your  patient 
when  next  visited  sees  two  doctors  instead  of  one.  This 
complication  may  be  avoided,  and  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  drug  at  the  same  time,  by  following  the  sug- 
gestion I  am  about  to  make.  Depending  upon  the  age  and 
physical  condition  of  the  patient,  you  will  use  from  two  to 
ten  drops  of  the  fluid  extract,  to  which  water,  from  four  to 
six  ounces,  is  added  ;  of  this  solution  the  patient  is  instructed 
to  take  a  teaspoonful  every  ten  minutes  for  the  first  hour, 
and  hourly  thereafter  the  same  dose.  After  a  period  rang- 
ing from  one  to  three  hours  the  remedy  can  be  discon- 
tinued, or,  if  needed,  it  can  be  continued  at  more  frequent 
intervals. 

In  active  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  as  in 
beginning  pneumonia,  with  a  temperature  of  103°  to  104°  F., 
a  pulse  of  120  to  140,  where  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  and 
the  intestinal  secretions  are  arrested,  gelsemium  will  show 
most  prompt  and  favorable  influence  upon  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  The  headache  is  reduced,  the  pulse  and  tem- 
perature are  rapidly  lowered,  and  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  the  patient  is  bathed  in  a  profuse  perspiration.  In 
these  cases  there  can  be  no  mistake  regarding  the  value  of 
aconite  as  an  adjuvant;  five  drops  of  the  assayed  fluid  ex- 
tract may  be  added  to  the  foregoing  solution  without  mak- 
ing any  change  in  the  dosage.  The  same  combination  is  of 
service  in  the  treatment  of  tonsillitis ;  the  activity  of  the 
heart  is  subdued,  the  tendency  to  congestion  averted,  and 
those  who  once  try  this  method  of  aborting  attacks  of  pneu- 
monia and  tonsillitis  will  never  be  disposed  to  regret  it ; 
but,  of  course,  it  is  available  only  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
attkck,  and  when  unsuccessful  after  the  first  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  the  plan  must  be  discontinued. 

You  will  also  find  gelsemium  of  great  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  those  cases  of  neuralgia  connected  with  dysmenor- 
rhoea,  which  are  often  so  extremely  persistent.  There  are 
headache  and  pain  in  the  back,  and,  along  with  the  attendant 
uterine  congestion  of  the  first  two  days  of  the  menstrual 
period,  they  may  be  so  threatening  that  spasms  may  be 
anticipated ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  woman 
may  practically  lose  control  of  her  mental  faculties,  and 
remain  for  days  in  a  dazed  condition.  While  gelsemium 
would  not  be  the  suitable  drug  in  the  later  stages  of  these 
attacks,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  far  superior  to  the 
bromides,  which  we  are  so  often  tempted  to  use.  The  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  action  of  gelsemium  combined  with 
aconite  are  so  prompt — only  a  few  hours  being  required  to 
bring  the  morbid  process  under  control — that  it  seems  un- 
wise and  undesirable  to  use  remedies  which  produce  effects 
such  as  we  notice  from  the  use  of  the  bromides.  Bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  this  is  merely  the  treatment  of  the 
emergency,  and  that  the  real  condition  must  be  discovered 
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and,  if  possible,  the  cause  removed.  Do  not  be  misled  into 
the  error  of  assuming  that  because  there  is  dysmenorrhoea 
there  must  be  organic  disease  or  displacement  of  the  uterus. 
Many  of  the  most  stubborn  of  these  cases  readily  yield  to 
treatment  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  digestive  appara- 
tus, to  which  should  be  added  proper  hygienic  measures. 
Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  need  for  good  fresh 
air  and  suitable  exercise,  a  nutritious  diet,  and  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Cannabis  Indica. — You  will  find  occasionally  that  cer- 
tain cases  of  dysmenorrhoea  are  not  benefited  by  the  use  of 
gelsemium,  or  that  the  results  are  less  satisfactory  than  in 
other  cases,  and  probably  you  will  observe  that  such  are 
benefited  more  by  the  exhibition  of  cannabis  indica.  The 
class  of  cases  in  which  cannabis  is  indicated  may  be  gener- 
alized as  those  in  which  there  is  lacking  one  important  ele- 
ment— viz.,  the  rapid  pulse.  In  some  instances,  where  the 
pulse  is  moderately  rapid  and  yet  not  sufficiently  so  to  de- 
maud  the  use  of  aconite  and  gelsemium  as  just  outlined, 
cannabis  indica  forms  a  most  excellent  substitute. 

Now,  it  should  be  remarked  that  cannabis  indica  is  a 
remarkably  unsatisfactory  drug  as  generally  found  in  the 
shops,  and  it  becomes  an  item  of  great  importance  to  se- 
cure a  reliable  preparation.  For  this  reason  I  have  noted 
that  the  fluid  extract  should  be  assayed — i.  e.,  it  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  a  recognized  standard,  a  point  which 
will  not  be  discussed  in  this  connection,  as  it  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  the  other  lectures  of  this  course.  Fur- 
thermore, you  must  recollect  that  cannabis  contains  a  resin, 
and  unless  you  understand  how  to  manipulate  the  product, 
the  results  of  your  attempts  to  prepare  a  solution  will  be  un- 
satisfactory. The  exact  quantity  to  be  used,  say  five  drops, 
should  be  placed  in  a  vessel,  a  glass  or  a  teacup,  and  a  meas- 
ured quantity  of  water,  say  four  ounces,  quickly  poured  upon 
it,  when  the  solution  or  mixture  is  ready  for  use.  The  dose 
will  be  one  teaspoonful  every  ten  minutes  for  an  hour,  then 
hourly  thereafter  or  less  frequently  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  and  the  persistence  of  the  disease. 

This  preparation,  when  the  cannabis  is  of  good  quality, 
is  almost  a  specific  in  the  treatment  of  dysmenorrhoea  such 
as  that  described.  It  is  probably  equally  valuable  in  numer- 
ous cases  of  supra-orbital  neuralgia,  especially  those  which 
are  so  often  due  to  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  in  its  administration,  as  one 
of  my  patients  who  was  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  first 
few  doses  concluded  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  more  fre- 
quently, and  in  a  short  time  she  experienced  a  sensation  as 
if  she  was  walking  on  the  ceiling  like  a  fly.  While  the  drug 
is  most  wonderful  in  affording  temporary  relief,  we  must  not 
forget  that  supra-orbital  neuralgia  is  often  but  the  local 
manifestation  of  a  deranged  condition  of  the  liver,  and,  when 
such  is  the  case,  attention  must  be  given  to  that  organ. 

Calcium  Sulphide. — Let  me  now  call  your  special  atten- 
tion to  the  use  of  calcium  sulphide  in  all  cases  in  which  sup- 
puration is  threatened,  or  even  where  it  has  begun.  Some 
of  these  may  be  briefly  referred  to  with  a  view  to  impress 
their  features  more  strongly  upon  your  memory.  Take  an 
ordinary  case  of  toothache,  which  has  arisen  from  exposure 
or  cold,  and  is  probably  dependent  upon  a  diseased  condi- 


tion of  the  root  of  the  tooth  ;  pain  indicates  a  disposition 
to  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  A  similar  diseased  condi- 
tion may  affect  the  ear,  and,  as  both  affections  are  not  readi- 
ly amenable  to  surgical  measures,  calcium  sulphide  steps  for- 
ward as  a  barrier  to  resist  the  further  progress  of  the  disease. 
The  tendency  to  suppuration  is  arrested,  and  within  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  what  promised  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly troublesome  malady  has  been  thoroughly  checked. 

Tbe  method  of  administration  consists  in  giving  from 
one  tenth  to  one  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  calcium  sulphide 
every  hour  or  two  until  the  pain  has  been  relieved.  Some 
years  ago,  when  first  beginning  to  use  this  drug,  I  was  some- 
what suspicious  of  the  size  of  the  dose  as  recommended  by 
Ringer,  of  London,  and  gave  as  much  as  half  a  grain,  but  at 
less  frequent  intervals  than  I  now  instruct  you  to  follow,  but 
my  experience  was  not  so  favorable  as  with  the  method  now 
suggested.  The  small  dose  must  be  given  at  short  intervals 
until  such  time  as  the  system  has  been  brought  under  its 
influence,  when  the  intervals  may  be  lengthened,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  this  simple  drug  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  an  abscess  at  the  root  of  the  tooth, 
and  will  arrest  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  case  of  earache. 
Ordinarily  we  should  think  of  morphine  or  some  other  ano- 
dyne to  relieve  the  pain,  but  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  cal- 
cium we  not  only  relieve  the  pain,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  morbid  process  is  arrested. 

The  same  principles  will  govern  your  practice  in  the 
treatment  of  carbuncle,  which  partakes  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  a  boil,  except  that  the  carbuncle  involves  a  larger 
area,  and  is  more  deeply  situated  than  the  boil.  Now  and 
then  you  will  meet  with  a  carbuncle  in  its  incipiency,  where 
the  history  of  the  patient  points  to  an  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  system  owing  to  the  development  of  boils.  A  case 
is  recalled  in  which  this  principle  is  well  illustrated:  A  gen- 
tleman, aged  thirty-five  years,  called  upon  me  complaining 
of  a  severe  pain  and  swelling  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 
This  man  had  been  through  an  unpleasant  experience  with 
boils  some  months  previous  to  his  present  difficulty,  and 
taking  the  history  of  this  malady,  the  deep-seated  origin, 
and  formidable  character  of  the  swelling,  I  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  indications  were  sufficient  to  consider  it  a  car- 
buncle. It  is  in  such  cases  as  these  that  we  desire  to  avoid 
suppuration;  while  to  our  detriment  financially,  such  a  con- 
summation is  a  distinct  professional  victory,  although  those 
who  can  not  believe  that  the  plan  has  any  virtues  will  be  so 
unkind  as  to  say  that  carbuncle  can  not  be  relieved  in  that 
way.  The  patient  in  question  was  relieved  in  the  course 
of  forty-eight  hours,  and  had  no  further  indications  of  the 
disease. 

The  use  of  calcium  sulphide,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
the  treatment  of  toothache,  earache,  and  carbuncles,  but  in- 
cludes quite  a  range,  which  I  shall  but  hint  at  in  this  lecture 
in  the  briefest  possible  manner.  Calcium  sulphide  should 
be  used  in  all  cases  where  suppuration  is  threatened,  as  in 
boils,  abscesses,  and  ovarian  pain,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
morbid  discharges,  such  as  leucorrhflea,  chronic  metritis, 
bronchorrhoea,  and  rhinitis.  Where  suppuration  has  begun 
and  there  is  an  accumulation  of  pus,  this  of  course  must  be 
removed,  as  it  will  not  be  absorbed.     In  these  cases  the  cal- 
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ciurn  is  indicated,  from  the  fact  that  it  lessens  considerably 
the  breaking  down  of  tissue,  and  thus  hastens  recovery.  It 
is  often  of  marked  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  ovarian  neu- 
ralgia, even  after  it  has  continued  for  weeks  or  months. 
Calcium  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  treatment 
of  felon,  and,  when  the  full  value  of  the  drug  is  appreciated 
by  the  general  practitioner,  we  shall  hear  less  of  poultices 
than  during  former  years.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
diet,  and  the  hand  should  be  kept  at  rest,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
use  of  poultices  must  be  avoided  if  we  expect  to  get  the  best 
results.  To  allay  the  activity  of  the  circulation,  vascular  seda- 
tives can  be  used,  such  as  veratrum,  aconite,  or  gelsemium, 
and,  when  seen  early,  many  of  these  unfortunate  cases  may  be 
brought  to  a  termination  without  the  formation  of  pus. 
When  pus  is  present  in  the  case  of  felon,  carbuncle,  abscess, 
or  boil,  as  shown  by  fluctuation,  it  must  be  evacuated,  and 
we  then  proceed  to  administer  calcium  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated, which  has  the  effect  of  lessening  pus-formation 
and  favoring  granulation. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  case  of 
carbuncle  involving  a  portion  of  a  man's  back  as  large  as  a 
tea-saucer,  covered  with  a  yellow,  greenish,  and  tenacious 
material ;  in  addition  to  the  internal  exhibition  of  the  cal- 
cium, antiseptic  measures  must  be  adopted.  If  you  wish 
to  succeed  in  cases  of  this  kind,  you  must  persist  in  the 
treatment  for  several  days,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
expect  any  method,  however  efficient,  to  show  good  results 
within  a  few  hours ;  and,  having  once  met  and  followed  up 
one  of  these  cases,  it  will  not  only  give  you  a  reputation,  but 
will  afford  you  a  satisfaction  which  will  be  worth  all  that  your 
medical  education  has  cost.  You  will  appreciate  the  value 
of  my  suggestions  when  you  get  into  practice  and  meet  with 
persons  who  are  still  living,  but  who  can  point  with  pride  (?) 
to  the  thumb  or  finger  which  has  been  partially  destroyed 
by  the  injudicious  use  of  poultices,  because  you  will  recall 
the  fact  that,  with  appropriate  treatment,  you  can  avoid  the 
repetition  of  these  unfortunate  results. 

Belladonna. — The  subject  of  belladonna  is  a  very  inter- 
esting one,  although  I  fear  that  the  drug  itself  is  used  more 
frequently  than  is  good  for  our  patients.  You  can  under- 
stand how  attractive  it  becomes  wnen  we  study  its  action 
upon  the  nervous  system.  Thus,  while  it  acts  as  a  delirifii- 
cient,  stimulating  the  activity  of  the  cerebrum,  it  annuls,  in 
part  at  least,  the  activity  of  the  terminal  filaments  of  the 
motor  nerves.  A  person  who  has  been  taking  small  and 
frequently  repeated  doses  of  belladonna  will  present  great 
mental  activity,  but  at  the  same  time  complains  of  excessive 
languor,  and  does  not  care  to  go  about  much.  It  therefore 
becomes  a  remedy  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  affec- 
tions characterized  by  spasm.  In  the  case  of  injuries, 
spasm,  or  pain  and  stiffness  of  muscles,  as  in  the  case  of 
torticollis  (wryneck),  belladonna  acts  as  a  paralyzer  of  the 
terminal  filaments  of  the  motor  nerves  and  thus  allays  the 
pain.  This  drug  is  also  useful  in  all  low  conditions  of  the 
system — such  as  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  and  typhoid  fever 
— in  which  we  have  to  contend  with  a  subnormal  tempera- 
ture, as  it  is  a  remedy  which  shows  marked  influence 
in  elevating  the  temperature;  but  for  this  purpose  it  must 
be  used  in  small  doses,  as  we  desire  to  avoid  the  narcotic 


effects.  Atropine,  the  active  principle  of  the  plant,  is  a 
heart  stimulant,  and  may  be  used  with  morphine,  although 
the  two  drugs  are  antagonistic  to  each  other.  Atropine 
and  morphine  not  only  stimulate  the  heart,  but  even  in 
small  doses  they  do  produce  a  limited  amount  of  narcosis  ; 
but  the  special  characters  of  this  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss. 

In  the  case  of  a  sore  throat  from  cold  or  exposure, 
where  the  mucous  membrane  presents  a  raw-raeat-like  ap- 
pearance, these  tablets  of  atropine  will  prove  of  great  service. 
A  single  tablet,  containing  one  two  hundredth  of  a  grain, 
is  dissolved  in  about  four  ounces  of  water,  and  of  this  solu- 
tion the  patient  is  directed  to  take  a  teaspoonful  every  ten 
minutes  for  an  hour,  then  at  intervals  of  an  hour  there- 
after. We  secure  both  the  local  and  the  constitutional 
effects  of  the  drug,  but  no  considerable  amount  of  dryness 
of  the  fauces  is  set  up,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  after  a 
good  night's  rest,  the  throat  trouble  disappears.  You  will 
not  infrequently  meet  with  anfemic  women  and  young  girls 
who  suffer  from  chronic  bronchitis,  and  who  say  they  take 
a  fresh  cold  on  top  of  the  old  one,  and,  as  a  result,  they 
often  lose  their  voice  for  several  days,  or  even  a  week. 
This  accident  is  due  to  the  congestion  of  the  vocal  cords, 
which  in  some  respects  are  like  the  strings  of  a  violin  ;  if 
these  are  placed  in  water,  they  become  changed  in  character 
and  lose  their  tone.  So  it  is  with  the  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  vocal  cords ;  they  are  constantly  bathed  in  an  abnor- 
mal secretion.  The  secretion  is  not  only  excessive,  but,  be- 
ing a  local  manifestation  of  a  general  condition,  the  secretion 
carries  with  it  a  certain  or,  I  should  say,  an  uncertain  amount 
of  poison  in  the  nature  of  an  excretion.  Here  belladonna 
paralyzes  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  motor  nerves,  while 
at  the  same  time  obtunding  the  sensitiveness  of  the  sensory 
nerves;  dryness  of  the  throat  follows,  and,  if  the  use  of  the 
small  doses,  as  indicated,  is  persisted  in  for  a  short  time,  you 
will  find  that  the  disability  promptly  disappears.  Sometimes 
in  the  course  of  a  single  night  a  patient's  voice  will  be  re- 
covered, although  it  may  have  been  absent  for  weeks. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron. — The  other  day  a  young  woman, 
apparently  in  good  health,  called  upon  me  suffering  from 
excruciating  pain  in  the  ball  of  the  foot.  She  had  been 
subject  to  this  pain  for  some  time — several  weeks — but  had 
not  experienced  as  much  lameness  at  first  as  was  the  case 
later  on,  and  there  was  no  history  of  pain  in  any  of  the 
joints.  She  thought  possibly  her  trouble  might  have  been 
due  to  cold,  although  she  was  uncertain  in  this  matter. 
Having  seen  quite  a  number  of  such  cases,  I  entertained  the 
idea  that  it  might  be  the  local  manifestation  of  a  rheumatic 
element,  and  accordingly  prescribed  for  her  half-drop  doses 
of  rhus  toxicodendron  made  from  the  fresh  leaves  in  the 
form  of  tincture.  The  solution  was  prepared  by  adding  to 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water  six  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
rhus,  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  diluted  alcohol.  Of  this 
solution  the  patient  took  a  teaspoonful  three  times  daily, 
although  there  was  no  need  for  the  continuance  of  the 
medicine  after  the  first  dose,  when  the  pain  entirely  disap- 
peared. On  the  following  day  the  patient  was  as  well  as 
ever.  A  point  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is,  that  this 
patient  has  suffered  from  time  to  time  for  the  past  five 
years  from  eczema  affecting  the  roots  of  the  nails,  and  no 
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sooner  had  one  finger  healed  than  another  was  affected. 
The  use  of  the  rhus  sliowed  such  good  results  in  the  first 
instance  that  it  has  been  continued,  and  with  most  happy 
effect.  The  eruption  has  shown  no  furtlier  disposition  to 
reappear  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  In  ex- 
planation I  may  mention  that  these  troubles  were  asso- 
ciat&d  with  the  use  of  the  hands  in  hot  and  cold  water,  such 
as  results  from  being  engaged  in  washing  clothes,  and  other 
household  duties. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  a  late  issue  of 
one  of  the  medical  journals,  reports  the  case  of  an  elderly 
lady  afliicted  with  rheumatism  to  whom  he  had  adminis- 
tered all  the  approved  drugs,  but  failed  to  relieve  the  pain 
and  stiffness  in  one  shoulder.  Wishing  to  test  the  virtues 
of  rhus,  which  I  bad  so  highly  recommended,  he  began  by 
administering  to  this  patient  one  drop  of  a  dilution  of  the 
tincture  prepared  in  the  strength  of  one  part  to  sixteen. 
He  was  much  surprised  to  learn  that  the  first  dose  relieved 
the  pain,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  report,  the  patient  had  met 
with  00  relapse. 

Of  course  the  results  of  treatment  with  this  drug  are 
not  always  so  brilliant,  but  often,  I  can  assure  you,  it  pro- 
duces the  most  wonderful  results.  You  will  find  patients 
who  have  pain  in  the  shoulder,  the  knee,  the  ankle  joint,  or 
the  ball  of  the  foot,  or  they  may  be  sufferers  from  sciatica, 
varicose  veins,  haemorrhoids,  or  intercostal  neuralgia  ;  after 
having  experimented  with  other  drugs,  do  not  forget  that 
in  such  cases  rhus  toxicodendron  is  curative.  These  pa- 
tients, it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  ought  to  be  instructed  in 
regard  to  diet,  clothing,  etc.,  and  that  they  should  avoid 
undue  exposure. 

Dr.  George  Kirkpatrick,  of  La  Ilarpe,  III.,  wrote  me 
some  time  ago  relating  his  experience  with  this  drug.  He 
.  has  used  it  almost  exclusively  in  the  treatment  of  skin  dis- 
eases, and  believes  it  to  be  especially  indicated  in  all  classes 
of  scaly  eruptions.  His  communication  also  covers  the 
history  of  an  accident  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 
He  took  by  mistake  a  good  swallow  of  the  tincture,  and,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  poison,  large  doses  of 
olive-oil  were  administered,  and  along  with  it  about  ten 
grains  of  carbonate  of  sodium.  No  immediate  unpleasant  ef- 
fects were  observed  until  the  second  day  thereafter,  when  it 
was  found  that  there  was  complete  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle,  and  since  that  time  he  is  proof  against  the  poison  of 
the  plant.  This  account  is  a  most  interesting  one,  and  may 
be  of  service  to  us  in  the  future  in  extending  the  usefulness 
of  the  drug,  but  to-day  it  will  be  impossible  to  go  further 
into  the  study  of  the  matter. 
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Trapping  Tapeworms. — "  One  of  the  queerest  of  all  queer  inven- 
tions WHS  ]>!itente(l  by  a  physieiiin.  '  It,'  said  the  patent  agent,  '  was 
iin  apparatus  for  removing  a  tapeworm  from  the  human  stomach.'  It 
oiinsisteil  of  a  silver  trap,  so  arranged  as  to  be  sprung  like  a  mouse- 
trap by  pulling  on  the  bait,  and  of  such  form  as  to  be  easily  swallowed. 
The  patient  was  to  fast  several  days,  until  the  worm  was  ravenously 
hungry,  then  swallow  the  trap,  which  was  attached  to  a  silk  cord  and. 
baited  with  cheese.  The  worm,  taking  the  bait,  was  to  be  caught  by  the 
neck  and  easily  withdrawn  through  the  jiatient's  mouth.  The  patent 
recommends  setting  the  trap  again  if  the  first  attempt  is  not  successful. 
The  patentee  asserted  that  he  had  used  the  device  successfully  in  his 
practice." — British  and  Colotiia/  Druggkl. 


Perhaps  no  subject  in  medicine  has  been  so  much  over- 
written as  the  diseases  of  the  urethra.  The  medical  jour- 
nals fairly  teem  with  its  literature,  contributed  by  all  grades 
of  medical  men,  from  the  benighted  practitioner  who  in- 
variably cures  gonorrhcea  in  two  days,  to  the  broad-minded 
specialist  who  is  willing  to  admit  that  in  this  line  of  work 
there  is  yet  much  to  be  learned,  and  that  the  progress  made 
has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  kindred  branches  of  medi- 
cine. 

A  review  of  the  past  shows  a  lack  of  advancement  that 
is  certainly  discouraging,  and  leads  us  to  inquire  why  this 
should  be  so. 

I  think  that  two  reasons  mav  be  given  :  First,  the  ure- 
thra is  a  canal  obscured  from  our  view  ;  our  facilities  for 
examining  it  during  life  have  been  imperfect,  and  our  op- 
portunities for  examining  it  after  death  have  been  neglect- 
ed. Second,  the  failure  of  the  profession  at  large  to  apply 
to  the  treatment  of  the  urethra  the  same  sound  reasoning, 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  pathology,  which  they  apply  to 
the  treatment  of  other  diseases.  The  practitioner  will  in- 
variably set  the  inflamed  joint  or  muscle  at  rest;  he  pro- 
hibits talking  in  laryngitis;  he  prescribes  opium  to  quiet 
the  inflamed  intestine,  but  he  is  less  ready  to  curb  his  de- 
sire to  meddle  with  the  inflamed  urethra.  He  knows  that 
an  inflammation  anywhere  else  should  be  left  alone  and  in 
peace,  but  in  the  treatment  of  the  urethra  such  principles 
rarely  occur  to  him,  and,  as  a  result,  in  no  other  place  is 
there  so  much  meddlesome  surgery,  so  much  useless  pain 
inflicted,  and,  I  may  add,  such  unsatisfactory  results. 

The  temerity  displayed  by  some  in  the  treatment  of 
urethral  diseases  is  astonishing;  they  may  not  pluck  up 
courage  to  open  an  abscess  or  amputate  a  finger,  but  where 
is  the  man  who  will  not  boldly  thrust  an  instrument  into 
the  urethra  ?  And  the  less  he  understands  about  its  structure 
and  treatment,  the  greater  his  boldness  and  the  rasher  his 
manipulations.  The  brutal  unsurgical  use  of  instruments 
in  incompetent  hands  must  have  appealed  to  every  surgeon, 
even  of  limited  experience.  In  no  other  part  is  so  much 
gentleness  and  delicacy  of  manipulation  required  as  in  the 
urethra,  and  in  no  other  part  will  rudeness  be  attended  with 
such  disastrous  results. 

The  subject  of  urethral  diseases  is  too  extensive  for  dis- 
cussion in  a  brief  article  like  this,  and  I  shall  therefore  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  some  observations  in  connection  with 
urethral  stricture.  Perhaps  the  best  definition  of  urethral 
stricture  yet  given  is  that  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who,  recog- 
nizing the  urethra  as  a  closed  canal,  except  durii.g  urina- 
tion, defines  stricture  as  "any  loss  of  dilatability  of  the 
urethra."      This   brings    up   the   question.  What    may    we 


*  Read  before  the  Pittsburgh  Academ;  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
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consider  as  the  normal  dilatability  of  the  urethra,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  is  the  shape  of  the  urethral  canal  under 
dilatation  ? 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  urethra  is  dilated  dur- 
ing every  act  of  urination,  but  the  amount  of  dilatation  is 
slight  compared  with  what  the  urethra  is  capable  of,  as  any 
one  will  admit  who  will  observe  the  size  of  a  healthy  indi- 
vidual's stream  of  urine,  and  then  compare  that  with  the 
size  of  an  instrument  that  will  fill  his  urethra  comfortably. 
It  mav  be  said  that  the  healthy  urethra  is  never  distended 
by  the  stream  of  urine,  even  up  to  the  size  of  a  sound  capa- 
ble of  slipping  through  the  urethra  with  its  own  weight. 
Few  facts  are  better  established  than  that  the  dilatability  of 
the  urethra  varies  in  different  portions  of  its  course,  and  I 
have  had  reason  to  observe  that  the  relative  dilatability  of 
different  urethrae  is  not  always  uniform.  By  a  mechanical 
contrivance,  which  I  have  called  a  urethrograph,  I  have 
made  a  series  of  observations  of  the  healthy  urethra,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  relative  dilatability  of  its  vai'ious  por- 
tions under  varying  degrees  of  distension,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  all  urethra  do  not  dilate  alike,  so  that  only  an 
approximate  standard  can  be  given  of  its  proper  dilata- 
bility. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  subject  I  have  selected  Fig.  1, 
consisting  of  four  diagrams,  taken  with  the  urethrograph 
from  the  same  urethra,  each  diagram  from  below  upward 
representing  the  urethral  canal  under  an  increased  degree 
of  distension.  It  will  be  profitable  to  analyze  these  dia- 
grams, but,  before  doing  so,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the 
longitudinal  lines  represent  millimetres  and  the  transverse 
lines  inches.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  lowest  line  which 
represents  the  least  degree  of  distension  of  the  urethra  is 
tolerably  uniform,  indicating  that  the  urethra  under  this 
amount  of  distension  approximates  in  shape  to  a  uniform 
canal.  As  the  degree  of  distension  increases,  as  shown  in 
the  succeeding  diagrams,  the  urethra  becomes  correspond- 
ingly irregular  in  its  outline,  and,  instead  of  an  approximate- 
ly uniform  canal,  there  are  now  well-marked  contractions 
and  dilatations  even  under  an  amount  of  distension  certain- 
ly not  greater  than  is  constantly  exerted  in  the  passage  of 
urethral  instruments.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  de- 
scending scale  of  distension  of  the  urethra  the  canal  be- 
comes correspondingly  less  irregular  and  approximates 
closer  and  closer  to  a  uniform  canal,  and,  as  the  least  press- 


ure exerted  by  the  instrument  was  certainly  greater  than 
that  exerted  by  the  passage  of  a  stream  of  urine,  it  is  but 
fair  to  infer  that  during  the  act  of  urination  the  urethral 
canal  becomes  still  more  uniform  in  caliber ;  indeed,  my 
observations  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  during 
urination  the  normal  urethra  assumes  the  form  of  a  canal  of 
almost  uniform  caliber. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  dilatability  of  the  urethra 
is  greater  at  some  places  than  in  others,  that  in  the  healthy 
urethra  there  is  normally  a  loss  of  dilatability  at  certain 
places,  we  may  modify  Sir  Charles  Bell's  definition  of  strict- 


I  ure  by  defining  it  as  any  abnormal  loss  of  dilatability  of  the 
1  urethra. 

The  relationship  which  stricture  bears  to  the  diseases  of 
!  the  urethra,  especially  to  the  condition  called  gleet,  has 
been  a  much-disputed  subject.  The  pathology  of  gleet  has 
been  so  imperfectly  understood,  and  its  treatment  so  uncer- 
tain and  so  multitudinous,  that  the  practitioner  who  at- 
tempts to  cure  this  malady  often  becomes  bewildered,  and 
in  the  uncertainty  born  of  ignorance  tries  everything — 
bougies,  copaiba,  cubebs,  sandal-wood,  nostrums,  and  injec- 
tions innumerable — until  the  patient  despairs  of  a  cure 
and  of  two  evils,  a  gleet  untreated  and  a  gleet  overtreated, 
takes  the  lesser,  and  resignedly  submits  to  his  fate,  with 
the  not  infrequent  result  that  the  gleet  untreated  becomes 
gradually  less  and  ultimately  disappears. 

Within  recent  times  a  new  school  has  arisen,  of  which 
Professor  Otis  is  the  head  and  front,  which  attributes  to 
strictures  a  not  altogether  new  but  decidedly  important 
position  regarding  the  causation  and  continuance  of  a  gleet. 

Professor  Otis  says  (Stricture  of  the  Male  Urethra,  page 
20)  :  "As  the  urine  is  propelled  through  the  urethral  tube 
it  impinges  with  more  or  less  force  upon  any  salient  or  con- 
tracted point.  The  column  of  fluid  is  arrested,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  arrest  is  the  force  of  the  blow  upon 
the  mucous  surface  at  that  point.  More  or  less  hypersemia 
necessarily  ensues,  and  a  condition  is  soon  established  well 
adapted  to  prolong  an  existing  gonorrhoea,  or  which,  upon 
slight  additional  causes,  such  as  venereal  excitement  or 
even  an  unusually  acrid  condition  of  the  urine,  may  result 
in  the  origination  of  a  muco-purulent  or  a  purulent  secre- 
tion. We  may  hence  affirm  as  a  most  important  axiom 
that  the  slightest  encroachment  upon  the  caliber  of  the  ure- 
thral canal  is  sufficient  to  perpetuate  a  urethral  discharge, 
or  even,  under  favoring  conditions,  to  establish  it  de  novo, 
without  venereal  contact." 

The  teaching  of  Professor  Otis,  that  gleet  owes  its  origin 
and  existence  to  the  presence  of  stricture,  however  slight 
it  may  be,  and  that  the  only  rational  cure  of  gleet  is  to 
remove  the  offending  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
urine,  has  reduced  the  treatment  of  chronic  urethral  dis- 
charges to  a  very  simple  basis  :  first  find  the  stricture  and 
then  remove  it,  which,  by  removing  the  cause,  will  cure  the 
gleet. 

The  simplicity  of  this  rule,  the  dogmatic  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  enthusiastically 
taught,  the  mathematical  pfp- 
cision  of  it,  as  it  were,  by 
which  the  road  to  success  in 
urethral  surgery  was  easily  trod,  contrasted  so  strikingly 
with  the  devious  and  uncertain  ways  in  which  the  older  sur- 
geons taught  us  to  wander,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  an 
army  of  young  practitioners,  the  writer  among  the  rest, 
enthusiastically  and  blindly  adopted  this  view,  with  the 
result  that  in  the  treatment  of  urethral  stricture  there  has 
been  more  pernicious  activity  displayed,  more  unjustifia- 
ble surgery  practiced,  than  in  any  other  department  of  sur- 
gery. 

It  would  certainly  be  both  unfair  and  absurd  to  con- 
demn a  rule  so  generally  followed  without  good  and  sulfi- 
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cient  reasons.  I  must  confess  that  before  investigating 
this  subject  for  myself  I  was  captivated  by  its  plausibility, 
and  on  the  presentation  of  a  chronic  urethral  discharge  dili- 
gently sought  for,  and  seldom  failed  to  discover  with  the 
urethroraeter,  a  stricture  upon  which  I  at  once  saddled  the 
blame  of  the  discharge  and  immediately  set  about  its  re- 
moval. 

Shortly  after  devising  the  urethrograph  I  began  exam- 
ining as  many  urethrse  as  my  somewhat  limited  opportuni- 
ties permitted,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  shape  of 
the  urethral  canal.  One  day,  while  pursuing  my  investiga- 
tions in  the  dead-room,  I  stumbled  across  a  well-marked 
stricture  in  a  urethra  whose  caliber  was  thirty  millimetres, 
while  at  the  strictured  portion  it  was  contracted  to  twenty 
millimetres.  I  then  opened  the  urethra  to  make  an  ocular 
examination,  when,  to  my  amazement,  no  stricture  was  to  be 
seen.  I  ran  my  finger  along  the  glistening  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  still  no  stricture  could  be  detected.  I  then  examined 
closely  the  spot  where  the  urethrograph  indicated  the  strict- 
ure to  be,  and  discovered  that  the  mucous  membrane  at  this 
part  was  paler  than  the  adjacent  mucous  membrane,  and,  on 
stretching  the  urethra  by  drawing  on  either  side  of  the  in- 
cision, it  was  noticed  that  at  the  point  indicated  as  being 
strictured  the  urethra  was  less  elastic,  stretching  less  readi- 
ly than  the  adjacent  mucous  membrane,  and  this  was  all 
there  was  to  be  seen.  Yet  here  was  a  stricture  which  nar- 
rowed the  caliber  of  the  dilated  urethra  ten  millimetres, 
which  did  not  narrow  the  undilated  urethra ;  in  fact,  it  was 
only  a  stricture  when  the  urethra  was  artificially  dilated  be- 
yond its  normal  requirements,  and  practically,  as  far  as  ob- 
structing the  flow  of  urine  was  concerned,  was  no  stricture 
at  all. 

This  experience  led  me  to  pursue  this  line  of  investiga- 
tion still  further,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  to  meet  with 
several  similar  cases  in  the  dead-room  with  identical  results, 
so  that  I  have  been  forced  by  my  own  experience  to  con- 
clude that  a  stricture  of  large  caliber,  if  its  merit  to  the 
name  of  stricture  depends  on  its  obstructing  the  outflow  of 
the  urine,  is  not  deserving  of  the  name ;  it  may  and  does  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  an  instrument  which  overdilates  the 
urethra,  but  I  deny  that  it  will  obstruct  the  flow  of  urine 
or  the  passage  of  an  instrument  of  the  size  of  the  stream  of 
urine. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  it  might  be  well  to  de- 
fine stricture  of  small  caliber  as  any  unnatural  loss  of  dila- 
tability  of  the  urethra  capable  of  retarding  the  flow  or  di- 
minishing the  stream  of  urine,  and  stricture  of  large  caliber 
as  any  unnatural  loss  of  dilatability  of  the  urethra  incapa- 
ble of  retarding  the  flow  or  diminishing  the  stream  of  urine. 
1  do  not  present  the  view  that  stricture  of  large  caliber 
does  not  obstruct  the  flow  of  urine,  and  is  only  evident  on 
overdilatation  of  the  urethra,  as  an  original  one.  It  has  been 
so  put  before  the  profession  by  others,  but  it  never  struck 
me  forcibly  until  I  made  these  observations  for  myself. 

The  above-mentioned  facts  may  reconcile  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  observations  made  by  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son and  Professor  Otis  on  the  location  of  stricture  of  the 
urethra.  The  former  found  strictures  much  more  frequent 
at  the  subpubic  curvature  than  elsewhere,  while  the  latter 


found  strictures  most  frequently  near  the  meatus,  the  num- 
bers decreasing  with  the  depth  of  the  urethra,  and  conse- 
quently least  frequent  where  Sir  Henry  Thompson  found 
them  the  oftenest.  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  observations 
were  made  from  the  immense  number  of  urethra;  to  be 
found  in  the  museums  of  Europe,  and  consequently  every 
stricture  he  observed  mu.st  have  contracted  the  urethra  suf- 
ficiently to  be  capable  of  ocular  demonstration  ;  in  fact, 
every  stricture  must  have  been,  according  to  the  definition 
given  in  this  article,  a  stricture  of  small  caliber.  On  the 
other  hand.  Professor  Otis  gathered  his  statistics  mainly 
from  observations  made  on  the  living  subject  with  the 
urethrometer,  so  that  his  list  includes  both  strictures  of 
large  and  those  of  small  caliber.  Hence  the  probable  cause 
of  the  discrepancy  between  these  observers,  each  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  an  accurate  result,  but,  basing  their  observa- 
tions on  different  methods,  arriving  at  radically  difiPerent 
conclusions. 

In  considering  the  alleged  dependence  of  gleet  upon 
stricture,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  the  incontestable  facts 
that  many  a  gleet  persists  without  the  presence  of  strictures, 
or  even  after  their  removal;  that  many  a  gleet  is  perpetu- 
ated by  the  over-anxious  attempts  of  the  surgeon  to  cure 
it,  and  will  often  subside  with  the  subsidence  of  treatment. 
If,  as  has  been  asserted,  "  the  slightest  encroachment  upon 
the  caliber  of  the  urethral  canal  is  sufficient  to  perpetuate 
a  urethral  discharge,  or  even,  under  favoring  conditions,  to 
establish  it  de  novo,  without  venereal  contact,"  then  would 
the  male  portion  of  society  be  in  a  sorry  plight,  and  a 
urethra  without  a  chronic  discharge  would  be  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  medicine.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  healthy  urethra, 
or  one  that  has  never  been  subjected  to  instrumental  inter- 
ference, that  did  not  show  a  well-marked  encroachment 
upon  its  caliber,  at  least  at  one  place,  and  generally  two,  as 
indicated  by  instruments  which  ovcrdilate  the  urethra.  In- 
variably there  is  a  loss  of  dilatability  where  the  urethra 
passes  through  the  triangular  ligament,  and  nearly  always 
at  the  meatus. 

I  think  that  even  the  most  ardent  disciples  of  Professor 
Otis  will  scarcely  dare  to  assert  that  Nature  has  been  guilty 
of  such  reprehensible  conduct  as  to  turn  mankind  into  the 
world  with  a  urethra  so  constructed  that  it  is  predisposed 
to  become  diseased,  even  under  the  best  of  care  and  most 
abstemious  surroundings.  And  if  a  normal  encroachment 
upon  the  caliber  of  the  urethral  canal  is  innocuous,  I  fail  to 
see,  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  why  an  encroachment 
no  greater  in  extent  in  an  abnormal  situation  should  have 
to  bear  all  the  blame  which  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
attribute  to  it. 

Have  we  not,  in  attributing  gleet  to  stricture,  made  the 
mistake  of  ignoring  the  real  cause  and  of  placing  what  are 
two  symptoms  of  the  same  disease  in  the  false  relation- 
ship to  each  other  of  cause  and  eftect?  What  is  strict- 
ure but  the  connective-tissue  proliferation  resulting  from 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  analogous  to  what  we 
see  demonstrated  in  other  organs  in  a  state  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, as  in  the  contracted  kidney  or  cirrhotic  liver? 
What  is  gleet  but  the  inuco-purulent  secretion  resulting 
from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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urethra,  analogous  to  what  we  see  demonstrated  in  other 
mucous  membranes  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  and 
where  stricture  as  an  ajtiological  factor  need  not  be  con- 
sidered ? 

I  appeal  for  a  rational  view  of  this  subject,  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  pathology,  and  I  protest  against  the  adop- 
tion of  a  law  which,  if  blindly  followed,  leads  to  empiri- 
cism. I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  it  to  be  understood  that, 
because  stricture  of  large  caliber  does  not  retard  the  flow 
of  urine,  it  is  necessarily  innocuous,  and  should  remain  un- 
treated. On  the  contrary,  the  removal  of  these  strictures 
is  often  absolutely  necessary  to  the  cure  of  many  a  urethral 
discharge,  not  because  it  obstructs  the  flow  of  urine,  but 
because  it  may  act  as  an  impediment  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  associated  disease. 

This  brings  up  the  question,  When  should  stricture  of 
the  urethra  be  treated?  The  propriety  of  the  removal  of 
strictures  of  small  caliber  is  self-evident,  and  it  requires  no 
discussion  to  prove  that,  whether  complicated  with  gleet  or 
not,  its  removal  is  imperative,  as  by  obstructing  the  flow  of 
urine  it  may  be  the  starting-point  in  a  series  of  calamities 
which  not  infrequently  terminates  the  existence  of  the  un- 
fortunate patient,  as  many  a  surgical  kidney  can  attest. 
The  propriety  of  interference  with  strictures  of  large  caliber 
is  not  so  manifest,  nor  the  line  of  treatment  to  pursue  so 
plain. 

The  mere  presence  of  a  stricture  of  large  caliber  is  not 
of  itself  a  justification  for  its  removal.  It  is  true  that  by 
continued  contraction  it  may  become  a  stricture  of  small 
caliber  and  thus  be  the  forerunner  of  a  serious  malady  ;  but 
comparatively  few  strictures  pursue  this  course  to  such  a 
termination,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  treatment  of 
stricture  of  large  caliber  merely  from  a  prophylactic  point 
of  view  would  be  as  unjustifiable  as  would  be  the  removal 
of  the  appendix  vermiformis  because  it  serves  no  useful 
purpose  and  may  become  the  source  of  a  typhlitis  ;  stricture 
of  large  caliber  may  become  of  itself  the  direct  cause  of 
urethral  trouble,  as  may  be  witnessed  in  the  deep  urethral 
or  reflex  troubles  which  are  occasionally  relieved  as  by 
magic  with  the  removal  of  the  stricture.  Whether  this  is 
due  to  the  implication  of  a  nerve  filament  in  the  contracting 
connective  tissue  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  the  fact  remains 
the  same — that  stricture  of  large  caliber  may  be  the  cause  of 
obscure  urethra!  or  urinary  troubles  of  a  nervous  character, 
and  its  removal  be  absolutely  necessary  to  a  cure.  This 
form  of  stricture  owes  its  ill  repute  less  to  itself  than  to  its 
evil  associations,  for  the  removal  of  which  it  often  becomes 
a  barrier. 

For  the  treatment  of  chronic  urethral  diseases  there  is 
no  more  potent  method,  and  certainly  none  more  universally 
used  than,  none  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  so  well  as, 
overdilatation  of  the  urethra,  whether  it  be  adopted  to  alter 
the  character  of  the  secreting  mucous  membrane,  to  allay 
nervous  manifestations,  or  to  cause  the  absorption  of  chronic 
inflammatory  exudations.  Its  beneficial  influence  is  too 
well  known  to  require  corroboration,  and  it  is  here  that 
stricture  of  large  caliber  exerts  its  deleterious  influence  by 
preventing  the  passage  of  instruments  of  such  a  size  as  to 
sufficiently  dilate  the  non-strictured  urethra ;  and  it  is  under 


these  circumstances,  oftener  than  any  other,  that  the  re- 
moval of  stricture  is  demanded. 

By  the  term  overdilatation  I  do  not  mean  forcible  dis- 
tension, but  dilatation  of  the  urethra  beyond  the  normal  re- 
quirements and  yet  not  up  to  a  size  which  will  distress  the 
patient.  The  broad  rule  may  then  be  given  that  when  strict- 
ure of  large  caliber  becomes  of  itself  the  source  of  reflex 
nervous  or  urinary  troubles,  or  ofi"ers  an  impediment  to  the 
proper  instrumental  treatment  of  the  urethra,  its  removal  is 
indicated. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
energy  and  genius  of  Professor  Otis,  who  has  taught  us  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  urethra  may 
become  dilated  without  injurious  effect  and  often  with 
markedly  beneficial  results.  The  method  of  treating  ure- 
thral strictures  is  a  subject  so  lengthy  that  it  precludes  in 
an  article  of  this  kind  more  than  a  passing  notice.  I  shall, 
however,  endeavor  to  emphasize  some  points  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  of  particular  importance,  or  to  have  not  received 
at  the  hands  of  authorities  deserving  attention,  rather  than 
attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  in  a  hasty  or  superficial 
manner. 

The  subject  of  diagnosis  always  takes  precedence  of 
treatment,  and  shall  therefore  be  considered  first. 

In  an  article  on  The  Diagnosis  of  a  Urethral  Stricture 
of  Large  Caliber,  published  in  the  Pittsburgh  Medical  Re- 
view for  July,  1889,  and  subsequently  republished  in  a 
number  of  medical  journals,  I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this 
subject,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  useless  repetition,  I  shall 
restrict  my  remarks,  as  far  as  possible  with  consistency,  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  views  I  entertain. 

As  the  treatment  of  stricture  consists  of  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  the  treatment  to  the  strictured  tissue,  the  neces- 
sity of  its  exact  localization  before  treatment  becomes  often 
as  important  as  the  exact  localization  of  a  carbuncle  would 
be  previous  to  its  incision.  For  this  purpose  various  me- 
chanical aids  are  in  general  use  which  may  be  named  in  the 
inverse  order  of  their  value,  such  as  the  blunt-pointed  steel 
sound,  the  bulbous  bougie,  and  the  urethrometer.  The  lat- 
ter instrument,  devised  by  Professor  Otis,  will,  in  the 
hands  of  the  expert,  accomplish  all  that  the  previous  instru- 
ments will  do  and  more.  Its  construction  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  ingenious,  and  is  already  too  familiar  to  the 
profession  to  require  description.  In  spite  of  its  extended 
and  general  use  and  the  brilliant  achievements  accomplished 
with  it,  it  nevertheless  has  admittedly  serious  faults  which 
restrict  its  usefulness.  As  the  accuracy  of  its  results  de- 
pends on  the  skill  of  the  operator  and  the  sensibility  of  the 
patient — two  very  variable  factors — the  results  obtained  by 
it  are  necessarily  variable.  As  its  use  is  limited  to  the 
straight  portion  of  the  urethral  canal,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  is  necessarily  overlooked — a  portion 
which  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  taught  us  is  the  most  liable 
of  all  to  become  the  seat  of  stricture.  The  necessity  of 
adjusting  the  urethrometer  to  the  caliber  of  the  urethra  and 
of  readjusting  it  for  every  irregularity  detected,  together 
with  the  irregular  surface  presented  by  the  expanded  in- 
strument to  the  urethra,  makes  the  examination  somewhat 
prolonged  and  always  irritating. 
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Perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  urethrotneter 
is  that  in  its  use  a  point  in  the  urethra  is  taken  to  which  it 
is  gauged,  and  this  size  is  taken  as  the  proper  size  of  the 
whole  urethra  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  dilated  ure- 
thra is  not  uniform  in  size  throughout ;  and  as  the  bulbous 
portion,  the  most  dilatable  of  all,  is  usually  taken  as  the 
starting  point,  stricture  anterior  to  this  is  almost  always 
present  as  shown  by  the  nrethrometer,  even  in  the  healthy 
urethra. 

To  the  surgeon  who  implicitly  believes  on  the  depend- 
ence of  gleet  upon  strictures  and  who  does  not  recognize 
the  variability  in  the  dilatability  of  the  urethral  canal,  the 
nrethrometer  will  seldom  disappoint  him  in  his  search  for 
strictures,  and  it  is  just  in  such  hands  that  the  nrethrometer 
is  capable  of  so  much  mischief  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  its  invention  has  been  a  means  of  alleviating  or 
adding  to  the  misery  of  humanity. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  objections  interposed  to  the 
urethrometer,  I  have  devised  a  new  instrument  for  making  a 
diagram  of  the  urethra  which  I  have  called  a  urethrograph. 
This  instrument  has  already  been  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  of  September  21,  1889. 
Since  that  date  Messrs.  George  Tiemann  &  Co.  have  under- 
taken its  manufacture;  under  their  skillful  direction  it  has 
been  considerably  modified  and  improved.  Taking  this 
into  consideration  and  the  fact  that  it  is  still  a  novelty  to 
the  profession,  I  feel  warranted  in  again  placing  it  before 
them. 

The  cut  given  of  the  instrument  illustrates  it  so  well 
that  a  detailed  description  would  be  superfluous.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  consists  essentially  of  a  cannula  termi- 


nating in  two  measuring  arms,  which  are  made  to  open  by 
means  of  a  spring  concealed  within  the  handle,  the  motion 
being  imparted  from  the  spring  to  the  arms  by  a  rod  mov- 
ing within  the  cannula.  Projecting  from  the  under  surface 
of  this  rod  is  a  pin  which  moves  in  a  slot  in  a  wheel  under 
the  handle.  The  movements  of  the  pin  cause  the  wheel  to 
partially  revolve  in  its  axis,  the  extent  of  its  motion  corre- 
sponding to  the  extent  of  movement  of  the  expanding  or 
measuring  arms  at  the  extremity  of  the  instrument.  At- 
tached to  this  wheel  is  a  marking  arm  which  registers  on  a 
strip  of  metallic  paper  the  movements  of  the  measuring  or 
expanding  arms.  The  wheel  also  drives  a  small  pinion, 
to  which  is  attached  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  instrument 
an  index,  which  records  in  millimetres  the  expansion  of  the 
measuring  arms.  The  motion  imparted  to  the  index  is  such 
that  the  millimetres  on  the  scale  are  of  uniform  size 
throughout,  a  feature  not  to  be  found,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
on  the  scale  of  any  other  instrument  for  measuring  the 
urethra. 


The  card  which  receives  the  diagram  is  inserted  into  a 
slot  underneath  the  handle  of  the  instrument.  This  card  is 
marked  in  inches  transversely  and  millimetres  longitudinally, 
so  that  at  a  glance  the  size  and  position  of  any  portion  of 
the  diagram  may  be  ascertained.  It  is  made  out  of  peculiar 
paper,  which  receives  an  impression  from  a  metallic  point, 
obviating  the  wear  and  necessity  of  renewal,  so  inseparably 
connected  with  ordinary  pencil-points.  The  spring  is  so 
adjusted  that  the  measuring  arms  press  with  equal  force 
against  the  urethra  in  all  positions,  whether  they  are  widely 
dilated  in  passing  through  the  healthy  urethra  or  closely 
approximated  in  passing  through  a  stricture.  By  a  simple 
arrangement,  which  requires  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  it 
may  be  taken  apart  for  cleansing  purposes,  and  put  to- 
gether again  in  a  few  moments,  thus  insuring  the  great  de- 
sideratum of  modern  surgical  instruments,  asepsis. 

To  use  this  instrument  it  is  inserted  into  the  bladder 
with  the  measuring  arms  locked  by  a  pin  moving  in  a  bayo- 
net joint  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  handle.  The  paper 
for  receiving  the  diagram  is  then  inserted  into  the  slot  pre- 
pared for  it.  With  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  the  glans  penis  and  card  are  seized,  slight  traction 
being  made  at  the  same  time  on  the  penis,  which  insures 
steadiness  of  the  card  by  keeping  it  always  in  the  same 
relative  position  to  the  urethra.  With  the  index  finger  of 
the  right  hand  the  pin  working  in  the  bayonet  joint  is 
liberated,  which,  by  releasing  the  spring,  expands  the  meas- 
uring arms.  Nothing  remains  but  to  withdraw  the  instru- 
ment from  the  urethra  after  the  manner  of  withdrawing  a 
sound,  and  a  diagram  is  taken  which  records  the  exact  size 
of  the  urethra  under  a  uniform  pressure  at  all  parts — a  dia- 
gram which  is  unaffected  by 
the  skill  of  the  operator  and 
the  sensibility  of  the  patient, 
and  is  the  same  whether  the 
instrument  be  handled  by 
the  expert  or  by  the  novice. 
The  advantages  alleged 
for  this  instrument  are  : 

1.     The     rapidity     with 
which  an  examination  can  be  made. 

2.  The  simplicity  of  the  examination  ;  so  that  it  oflfers 
no  greater  difficulty  than  the  introduction  and  withdrawal 
of  the  sound. 

3.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  and  its  independence  of 
the  skill  of  the  operator. 

4.  A  uniform  pressure  is  exerted  against  the  urethra  at 
all  parts  of  the  instrument;  so  that  the  patient  docs  not 
suffer  from  the  instrument  being  obstructed  in  passing 
through  a  stricture. 

5.  The  pressure  exerted  by  the  instrument  against  the 
urethra  can  be  adjusted  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

6.  A  record  is  obtained  ;  so  that  at  a  glance  the  size  of 
the  urethra  at  any  part  may  be  ascertained. 

7.  These  records  may  be  filed  away  and  kept  for  future 
reference  or  comparison  with  subsequent  diagrams  taken 
from  the  same  urethra. 

Turning  from  the  subject  of  diagnosis,  which  has  only 
been  partially  treated,  we  come  to  consider  the  subject  of 
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treatment ;  and  as  this  article  has  dealt  chiefly  with  strict- 
ures of  large  caliber,  I  shall  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
treatment  of  very  close  strictures,  such  as  may  require  the 
use  of  filiform  bougies,  not  because  it  is  unimportant,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  because  its  importance  is  too  great  to  per- 
mit of  its  being  treated  in  a  superficial  manner,  and,  as 
the  limits  of  this  article  prohibit  me  from  doing  it  justice, 
I  feel  that  it  were  better  left  untouched  than  handled  in 
a  manner  unworthy  of  the  subject.  Granted  that  we  have 
for  treatment  a  strictured  urethra  capable  of  admitting  the 
urethrograph  (or  about  15  mm.),  and  that  we  have  obtained 
a  diagram  showing  the  size  and  position  of  the  strictures, 
what  course  of  treatment  should  be  pursued  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  depend  on  three  fac- 
tors :  the  circumstances  of  the  patient,  the  nature  of  the 
stricture  or  strictures,  and  their  location.  If  the  patient  is 
in  a  hospital,  time  is  an  important  object,  and  we  may  be 
justified  in  adopting  heroic  measures,  as  the  patient  is  com- 
pletely under  our  control,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  un- 
fortunate results  arising  from  heroic  treatment.  Under 
these  circumstances,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  ure- 
throtomy would  not  only  be  justifiable,  but  be  highly 
proper,  as  it  restores  the  caliber  of  the  urethra  and  removes 
at  once  what  may  have  been  an  obstacle  to  the  treatment 
of  other  associated  urethral  diseases.  If,  however,  the  pa- 
tient is  compelled,  from  motives  of  business  or  secrecy,  to 
continue  during  treatment  at  his  daily  occupation,  then 
milder  measures  are  indicated ;  time  becomes  of  less  im- 
portance, and  in  these  cases  we  have  recourse  to  gradual 
dilatation  in  preference  to  urethrotomy. 

As  regards  the  second  factor — the  nature  of  the  stricture 
— there  are  two  varieties  which  to  a  great  extent  preclude 
gradual  dilatation,  the  resilient  and  the  irritable  strictures ; 
the  resilient  strictures  because  after  dilatation  they  have  a 
vicious  propensity  to  return  to  their  pristine  condition  of 
tonic  contraction. 

In  this  form  of  stricture  but  little  headway  is  gained  by 
gradual  dilatation,  and  urethrotomy  is  strongly  indicated. 
The  second  form  of  stricture,  the  irritable,  is  that  variety 
of  stricture  which,  owing  either  to  the  abnormal  sensibility 
of  the  patient  or  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  stricture, 
is  acutely  painful  on  manipulation.  Here  again  it  is  bet- 
ter to  accomplish  the  object  at  once  by  urethrotomy  than 
to  harass  the  patient  by  prolonged,  painful,  and  gener- 
ally futile  attempts  to  dilate  the  stricture,  which  usually 
results  either  in  increasing  its  irritation  and  tenderness, 
or  in  the  patient  exhibiting  his  good  sense  by  betaking 
himself  to  some  other  practitioner  more  considerate  of  his 
feelings. 

It  may  be  said  that  an  inflamed  stricture  is  never  bene- 
fited and  generally  aggravated  by  attempts  at  dilatation. 
The  last  factor,  the  location  of  the  stricture,  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  treatment ;  for  instance,  a  stricture  of  the 
meatus  should  always  be  treated  by  incision,  never  by  dila. 
tation,  while  a  stricture  in  the  membranous  urethra  is  usu- 
ally best  treated  by  dilatation,  unless  it  is  very  close,  when 
occasionally  external  urethrotomy  is  to  be  preferred,  espe- 
cially as  is  often  the  case  in  this  situation,  that  the  stricture 
is  of  traumatic  origin,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 


so  unmanageable  to  dilatation,  so  dangerous  to  internal  and 
so  safe  to  external  urethrotomy. 

Asageneral  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  nearer  a  strict- 
ure is  to  the  meatus  the  greater  the  safety  of  internal 
urethrotomy,  and,  vice  versa,  the  deeper  the  stricture  the 
greater  the  danger,  although  the  admirable  results  obtained 
by  Professor  Otis  have  shown  that,  in  competent  and  careful 
hands,  the  dangers  of  internal  urethrotomy  are  almost  chi- 
merical;  but,  unfortunately,  the  urethrotomists  are  not  all 
competent  and  careful,  and  while  incompetency  and  care- 
lessness exist,  so  long  will  this  trivial  operation  remain  a 
source  of  danger  and  a  menace  to  the  life  of  the  patient. 
That  ill  results  have  followed,  sheds  more  discredit  on  the 
operator  than  on  the  operation,  and  he  who  renders  less 
important  the  skill  of  the  operator  as  a  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  operation  adds  to  the  achievement  of  surgery  and  to 
the  welfare  of  humanity. 

In  considering  the  methods  of  treating  stricture  I  have 
purposely  omitted  to  mention  two  methods  in  somewhat 
general  use :  I  refer  to  rapid  divulsion  and  electrolysis.  In 
regard  to  the  former  metbod  I  think  I  but  echo  the  thoughts 
of  the  foremost  minds  on  the  subject  when  I  say  that  it  is 
falling  into  rapid  but  merited  disuse.  It  has,  however,  a 
place  to  fill,  from  which  it  may  never  be  displaced,  and  that 
is  in  the  divulsion  of  very  tight  strictures  up  to  the  size 
which  will  permit  of  the  proper  use  of  the  sound  or  the 
urethrotome. 

Some  observations  which  I  have  made  with  the  divulsor 
and  the  urethrograph  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
rapid  divulsion  is  utterly  incapable  of  obliterating  stricture 
of  large  caliber,  and  for  such  purposes  should  in  the  pres- 
ent be  relegated  to  the  oblivion  which  in  the  past  has  fallen 
upon  caustics  as  a  means  of  treating  urethral  stricture. 

The  subject  of  electrolysis  is  one  into  which  I  can  not 
enter  with  credit  to  myself  or  with  justice  to  either  its  advo- 
cates or  its  opponents.  My  experience  with  it  has  been  nil, 
but,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  hands  of  others,  I  have 
been  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  gentle  but  prolonged 
pressure  exerted  by  the  conical  tipped  electrode  against  the 
stricture  has  perhaps  more  beneficial  effects  from  a  me- 
chanical standpoint  than  from  the  electrolytic  effect,  to 
which  the  entire  benefit,  if  any,  is  usually  ascribed.  The 
manner  in  which  gradual  dilatation  cures  strictures,  and  the 
method  which  should  be  used  to  accomplish  this  end,  I  will 
not  enter  into,  as  I  have  nothing  new  to  add  to  what  is  or 
should  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  practices  urethral  surgery. 

I  will  only  reiterate  what  has  been  so  forcibly  taught  by 
others — that  gentleness  and  patience  are  the  great  requi- 
sites of  success.  The  urethra  may  be  coaxed,  but  it  can  not 
be  forced,  into  subjection.  The  method  of  treating  strict- 
ures by  urethrotomy  has  been  before  the  profession  for  gen- 
erations. Lauded  by  some,  reviled  by  others,  yet,  in  spite 
of  its  ups  and  downs,  after  the  lapse  of  over  a  century,  it 
stands  to-day  without  a  peer  in  the  treatment  of  many  a 
strictured  urethra,  but,  like  most  other  operations,  it  is  not 
intended  for  universal  application,  and  on  the  discretion  and 
skill  of  the  surgeon  nmst  depend,  not  only  the  determination 
of  when  it  should  be  used,  but  also,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
success  of  the  operation. 
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As  each  urethra  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  law  unto  itself, 
and  as  there  is  not  and  never  will  be  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
law  to  govern  its  treatment,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  dictate 
what  should  be  done  in  every  case.  Tbe  indications  for 
treatment  may  be  given,  but  the  exact  mode  of  treatment 
which  sliould  be  adopted  in  each  particular  case  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  surgeon.  He  must  rely  on  his 
own  brains  just  as  much  as  on  the  word  of  authorities. 
Above  all,  he  should  avoid  hobbies,  for  the  man  who  rides 
a  hobby  is  a  dangerous  man.  The  hobby  of  indiscriminate 
urethrotomy  is  particularly  dangerous,  and  has  often  brought 
disaster  on  tbe  patient  and  undeserved  disgrace  on  the  op- 
eration. As  this  operation  lays  open  tissues  capable  of 
absorbing  septic  material,  the  antiseptic  method  should  be 
used  throughout,  and  is  just  as  important  here  as  it  is  any- 
where else  ;  the  instruments  should  be  above  suspicion  and 
the  urethra  uncontaminated  as  far  as  diligent  antiseptic  irri- 
gation will  render  and  maintain  it.  If  the  urine  is  healthy 
it  is  non-irritatiug,  and  its  contact  with  the  wound  may  be 
disregarded,  provided  extravasation  does  not  take  place, 
when  decomposition  of  the  extravasated  urine  is  liable  to 
occur,  which  converts  it  from  a  harmless  to  a  most  irritating 
and  destructive  agent  capable  of  blighting  whatever  it 
comes  in  contact  with.  If  the  urine  has  already  undergone 
decomposition  within  thebladder,antiseptic  treatment  should 
be  adopted  to  purge  from  that  viscus  the  bacterial  ferments 
which  render  the  urine  so  noxious  before  urethrotomy  should 
be  attempted. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  operation 
is  the  state  of  the  kidneys.  If  they  be  diseased,  then  ure- 
throtomy and  all  other  urethral  operations,  even  the  sim- 
plest, becomes  a  source  of  danger  not  to  be  undertaken 
without  a  due  consideration  of  the  risks  incurred. 

A  few  words  about  stricture  of  the  meatus.  If  a  con- 
tracted meatus  offers  an  impediment  to  the  treatment  of 
the  urethra,  then  the  iniiexible  rule  is  that  it  should  be  un- 
hesitatingly cut.  Its  incision  is  simple,  safe,  and  satisfac- 
tory, while  attempts  at  dilatation  or  divulsion  are  as  brutal 
as  they  are  useless,  and  should  receive  the  strongest  con- 
demnation of  the  profession.  The  meatus  should  only  be 
cut  up  to  a  size  which  will  readily  permit  the  passage  of  an 
instrument  the  size  of  the  dilated  urethra.  Cutting  beyond 
this  size  is  unnecessary,  injurious,  and  unjustifiable.  I  pro- 
test against  the  reckless  laying  open  of  the  glans  penis 
down  through  the  frenum  which  one  sees  so  often  as  the 
result  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  some  so-called  special- 
ists whose  claims  to  the  title  seem  to  rest  on  two  things — 
special  eagerness  to  use  the  knife  and  special  ignorance  of 
its  proper  use. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  far  this  overdoing  of  surgery 
may  be  carried  I  may  refer  to  a  case  which  I  saw  recently 
in  a  gentleman  whose  meatus  had  been  cut  by  a  specialist. 
The  glans  penis  was  almost  divided.  Dreading  hiBmor- 
rliage  if  he  cut  the  frenum,  the  operator  exhibited  his  in- 
genuity in  surmounting  obstacles  by  slicing  the  glans  first 
toward  the  frenum,  then  carrying  the  incision  with  a  grace- 
ful curve  to  the  left,  thus  missing  the  frenum  by  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  and  giving  to  the  glans  a  decidedly  unique  ap- 
pearance and  to  the  stream  of  urine  a  course  that  can  be 


better  imagined  than  described.  For  the  incision  of  all 
strictures  except  those  at  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  meatus  we  have  recourse  to  instruments  specially 
designed  for  this  purpose  called  urethrotomes.  As  we 
might  naturally  infer  in  an  operation  of  this  nature,  which 
has  been  before  the  profession  so  long  and  which  affords  so 
much  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  profession  to  display 
itself,  there  has  been  an  endless  variety  of  urethrotomes 
devised  of  almost  every  conceivable  style  of  construction. 
In  one  catalogue  of  surgical  instruments  recently  issued 
there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  urethrotomes  illustrated. 

Urethrotomes  may  be  divided  into  two  varieties :  First, 
those  for  the  treatment  of  very  tight  strictures,  which  are 
generally  used  by  thrusting  the  knife  from  before  backward 
through  the  strictured  tissue.  The  second  variety  differs 
from  the  first  in  the  fact  that  they  cut  in  the  reverse  direction 
toward  the  meatus ;  consequently  the  stricture  must  be  of  suf- 
ficient caliber  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  the  knife  previous 
to  cutting.  As  this  variety  of  urethrotome  is  the  one  always 
used  in  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  large  caliber,  we  shall 
confine  our  attention  exclusively  to  it.  There  are  two  quali- 
fications necessary  in  all  urethrotomes  for  the  treatment  of 
stricture  of  large  caliber  :  they  must  cut  toward  the  meatus, 
and  they  must  also  put  the  tissues  to  be  cut  on  the  stretch 
at  the  moment  of  incision.  The  profession  of  this  country 
are  indebted  to  Professor  Otis,  who,  though  not  the  origi- 
nator of  the  method,  was  the  first  American  surgeon  to  place 
dilating  urethrotomy — by  his  writings,  his  instruments,  and 
his  results — in  an  impregnable  position  ;  and  his  name  will 
ever  be  closely  entwined  with  the  history  of  this  operation. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  luster  of  the  name  and  the  brilliancy  of 
the  operation  should  be  dimmed  by  the  abuse  of  this  meth- 
od of  treating  strictures,  which  has  followed  the  undue  esti- 
mation of  the  importance  of  stricture  of  large  caliber,  and 
of  the  value  of  dilating  urethrotomy  as  a  means  of  its  cure. 

The  urethrotomes  at  present  in  use  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  recently  devised  by  Gerster,  unsatisfactory, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  previously  locating  the  stricture 
with  other  instruments  and  of  accurately  adjusting  the 
urethrotome  to  the  part  indicated,  so  that  the  knife  will 
cut  the  strictured  tissue. 

When  we  consider  that  in  its  longitudinal  direction  the 
urethra  is  a  variable  quantity  ;  that  a  slight  difference  in  the 
traction  made  on  it  may  make  a  very  perceptible  difference 
on  the  location  of  the  stricture  ;  that  this  error  may  be  mag- 
nified in  inserting  the  urethrotome  ;  that  the  urethrotome 
most  commonly  used  alters  its  position  in  the  urethra  dur- 
ing the  process  of  being  dilated — we  will  readily  see  that 
the  exact  localization  of  a  stricture  is  attended  with  consid- 
erable difficulty  and  uncertainty. 

In  practice  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  cut- 
ting the  whole  length  of  the  stricture,  to  make  the  incision 
longer  than  the  stricture ;  and  herein  lies  the  greatest  danger 
of  urethrotomy — the  cutting  of  the  healthy  urethra,  which 
is  not  only  more  vascular,  but  its  walls  are  thinner  than  at 
the  strictured  portion,  and  its  incision  is  consequently  more 
liable  to  be  associated  with  dangerous  hiemorrhaiie  and  ex- 
travasation of  urine.  A  urethrotome  so  constructed  that  it 
would  cut  the  strictured  tissue  only,  and  do  so  without  the 
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necessity  of  previous  localization  of  the  stricture,  woiild,  in 
conjunction  with  the  proper  antiseptic  precautions,  render 
the  operation  of  urethrotomy  both  simple  and  safe,  even  in 
unskilled  hands. 

Without  enterin<^'  into  the  merits  of  the  various  ure- 
throtomes now  in  use,  I  will  describe  one  which  I  have  de- 
vised, which  accomplishes  the  object  already  indicated  of 
cutting  the  strictures  only,  and  without  the  necessity  of  their 
previous  localization. 

This  instrument,  which  has  been  made  for  me  by  Messrs. 
George  Tiemann  &  Co.,  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  urethrograph,  having,  like  it,  a  spring  concealed  with- 
in the  handle.  It  has  but  one  measuring  arm,  opposite  which 
is  a  knife  concealed  within  its  sheath.     The  knife  may  be 


thrown  into  or  out  of  use  by  tightening  or  loosening  the 
screw  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  index  plate.  By  loosen- 
ing the  two  screws  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the 
handle,  and  unscrewing  at  the  extremity  of  the  instrument, 
it  may  be  taken  apart  in  a  few  moments  and  readily  cleaned. 
To  use  this  instrument,  it  is  inserted  into  the  urethra  as  far 
as  the  bulbous  portion,  but  not  beyond  the  triangular  liga- 
ment. The  measuring  arm  is  then  liberated  by  moving  out- 
ward the  pin  on  the  index  plate.  The  instrument  is  now 
slowly  withdrawn  from  the  urethra,  during  which  the  index 
is  closely  watched  in  order  to  ascertain,  not  the  size  or  the 
location  of  the  stricture,  but  the  size  of  the  non-strictured 
portion  of  the  urethra. 

Having  by  this  means  ascertained  the  size  of  the  healthy 
urethra,  the  instrument  is  re-inserted  beyond  the  stricture 
and  the  measuring  arm  permitted  to  expand  to  the  size  in- 
dicated as  that  of  the  healthy  urethra.  The  screw  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  index  plate  is  then  tightened,  throwing 
the  knife  into  use.  In  withdrawing  the  instrument,  the 
distension  of  the  stricture  at  the  point  of  incision  may  be 
regulated  by  pressing  against  the  screw  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  index  plate.  The  action  of  the  instrument  is  auto- 
matic, and  it  is  only  necessary  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
urethra  to  complete  the  operation. 

In  the  passage  of  the  instrument  through  the  nonstrict- 
ured  portion  of  the  urethra  the  measuring  arm  remains  mo- 
tionless; but  when  a  stricture  is  encountered,  the  caual  be- 
ing narrowed,  the  measuring  arm  is  pressed  inward,  and  the 
knife  is  projected  by  this  motion  out  of  its  sheath  and  into 
the  strictured  tissue.  As  the  instrument  passes  the  strict- 
ure, the  measuring  arm  is  forced  outward  until  it  is  ex- 
panded to  the  size  at  which  it  was  originally  set;  simultane- 
ously the  knife  passes  into  its  sheath  and  the  cutting  ceases. 
If  other  strictures  are  encountered  there  is  a  repetition  of 
the  same  manoeuvre.  Should  it  be  desired  to  cease  cutting 
at  any  time,  the  screw  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  index 
plate  is  turned  to  the  left,  the  knife  immediately  recedes 


into  its  sheath,  and  the  instrument  may  be  withdrawn  with 
out  its  further  exposure. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  cura- 
tive effect  of  urethrotomy  on  stricture.  It  has  been  asserted 
that,  if  a  stricture  is  completely  severed,  absorption  of  the 
strictured  tissue  will  follow,  and  by  this  process  of  absorp- 
tion a  permanent  cure  will  ensue.  My  personal  experience 
with  urethrotomy  has  not  extended  over  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  nor  have  my  urethrotomies  been  so  numerous,  as 
to  enable  me  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
assertion. 

I  can  readily  understand  how  the  inflammatory  infiltra- 
tion in  a  recently  inflamed  urethra  may  undergo  absorption 
and  the  urethra  be  restored  to  its  original  caliber.  I  can  un- 
derstand how  a 
stricture  which  has 
ceased  to  contract 
may,  after  it  is  cut, 
show  little  tend- 
ency to  recontrac- 
tion,  asthere  would 
only  be  contrac- 
tion from  the  splice  of  new  material  which  occupied 
the  gap  formed  by  the  incision.  I  can  understand  how 
a  contracting  stricture  may  be  cured  by  dilatation  and 
keeping  it  dilated  until  it  has  ceased  to  contract  forever 
— the  contraction  of  cicatricial  tissue  has  an  end.  I  can 
readily  understand  all  this;  but  why  a  simple  incision  of 
a  stricture  should  cause  the  absorption  of  cicatricial  tissue 
is  beyond  my  comprehension ;  and  if  it  will  do  so  in  the 
urethra,  why  will  it  not  do  so  in  other  situations  ?  It  seems 
irrational  to  me,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  pathology, 
which  I  fear  have  been  too  much  ignored  by  many  urethral 
surgeons. 

The  failures  of  urethrotomy  to  cure  strictures  are  too 
numerous  to  be  ignored,  and  the  explanation  that,  "  with- 
out complete  and  absolute  sundering  of  the  stricture  to  its 
ultimate  fiber,  recontraction  sooner  or  later  is  certain  " 
(Otis,  Stricture  of  the  Male  Urethra,  p.  233),  is  too  unrea- 
sonable to  be  even  considered  as  a  loophole  of  escape  out  of 
an  embarrassing  dilemma. 

I  do  not  wish  to  condemn  urethrotomy;  on  the  contrary, 
a  high  appreciation  of  its  value  has  urged  me  to  use  ray  ef- 
forts to  add  to  its  simplicity  and  safety,  and  it  is  the  same 
appreciation  of  its  value  that  urges  me  to  appeal  to  the  pro- 
fession not  to  consider  it  a  panacea  for  all  urethral  ills,  but 
to  consign  it  to  its  proper  sphere,  and,  by  its  judicious  em- 
ployment, lift  from  it  the  cloak  of  distrust  with  which  its 
indiscriminate  and  reckless  use  has  enshroudtd  it. 


THE   EARLY  OPERATION   FOR  HARE-LIP. 

WITH  THE  BEPORl    OF  TWOIMOBE  CASES. 
By  THOMAS  H.  MANLEY,  M.D., 

VISITING  SURGEON   TO   THE   HARLEM   HOSPITAL. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Journal  for  June  15,  1889,  I  con- 
tributed a  short  report  on  a  case  of  hare-lip,  with  a  few 
comments,  and,  as  I  have  had  some  further  experience  with 
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the  operation  for  this  deformity  since,  I  will  further  lean  on 
the  indulgence  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  with  the  hope 
that,  as  the  subject  of  oral  surgery  is  seldom  dwelt  on  in 
current  medical  literature,  I  may  be  permitted  to  again  ask 
their  attention  to  a  further  consideration  of  the  congenital 
impediments  met  with  in  the  naso-maxiliary  region. 

I  have  little  original  to  present  in  connection  with  these 
two  additional  oases,  except  that,  with  an  extended  experi- 
ence, I  am  more  than  ever  assured  that  the  period  of  life  at 
which  those  cases  of  congenital  cleavage  through  the  lip  or 
gum  should  be  operated  on  is  the  very  earliest  possible,  while 
the  osseous  tissues  are  in  an  immature  state  and  capable  of 
enduring /orcj'Wf  manipulation  vvithout  imperiling  or  dis- 
turbing their  integrity. 

On  the  14th  of  last  August  (1889)  I  operated  on  two 
cases  of  hare-lip  at  my  clinic  in  the  Harlem  Hospital. 

Case  I.— This  infant,  a  female,  healthy  child,  was  sent  to 
me  for  operation  from  Brooklyn.     She  was  the  first-born  of  a 


lip.  The  nares  are  oliliterated,  owing  to  the  collapse  of  the 
nose  and  tlie  retraction  of  the  divided  labium.  No  intermaxil- 
lary bones  are  visible,  and  the  apparent  loss  or  absence  of  tis- 
sue is  very  great.  It  was  only  too  evident  to  the  mo.«t  casual 
observer  that  an  operation  limited  to  the  snft  t>»»ues  would  be 
of  no  avail.  Now,  on  making  a  critical  examination  of  the  parts, 
I  found  what  is  usually  the  case — viz.,  no  loss  of  tissue  what- 
ever, except,  perhaps,  some  slight  atrophy  of  various  muscles. 
It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  the  pecidiar  manner  in  which 
all  the  facial  muscles  seem  to  participate  in  this  deranged  and 
disordered  action,  best  seen  near  the  oral  commissures. 

Looking  into  the  mouth,  I  discovered  that  a  cleft  extended 
through  the  palatine  vault  on  one  side;  the  velum,  as  well  as 
the  harder  tissues,  was  opened  through. 

In  considering  the  ([uestion  of  operation,  and  carefully 
weighing  in  my  mind  the  possible  dangers  and  results,  I  final- 
ly concluded  that  the  initial  step  in  this  case  must  be  the 
restoration  of  the  bony  framework.  As  a  preliminary,  it  was 
imperative  that  an  osteoclasis  or  an  osteotomy  must  be  per- 
formed, and  it  was  quite  clear  that,  if  this  were  successful,  the 
other  details  of  the  operation  were  of  trifling  importance. 

Some  sort  of  abnormal  pressure  and  contraction  were 
brought  to  bear  in  iatra-uterine  existence  the  effects  of  which 
must  be  overcome  by  the  same  forces,  exerted  immediately  on 
the  child's  entrance  to  extra-uterine  life— viz.,  counter-pressure 
and  retraction. 

Operation. — The  infant  was  placed  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse, 
the  latter  seated  in  a  high  arm-chair,  when  chloroform  was 
administered. 

The  whole  of  the  right  segment  of  the  alveolar  arch  with 
the  corresponding  maxilla  was  seized  with  the  thumb  and  fin- 
gers of  the  right  hand,  and  when  engaged  in  this  grip  the  left 
hand  was  brought  to  bear  on  it,  and  now,  with  steady,  continu- 
ous pressure  of  the  whole  body  concentrated  on  this  ridge  of 
bone,  the  wall  of  the  face  was  felt  to  gradually  give  way,  until 
the  outer  surface  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  came  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  maxillary  segment  of  the  left  side. 

Now  the  edges  of  the  separated  osseous  tissues  were  freely 
pared  and  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  maxillary  and  intermax- 


Fia.  1. — First  case,  before  operation. 

young  married  couple,  corning  into  the  world  ]asi  four  days 
prior  to  operative  procedures — /.<■.,  she  was  born  on  Saturday, 
and  we  took  the  case  in  hand  for  relief  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day. The  mother,  a  most  intelligent  lady,  assured  me  that  she 
had  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  having  been  in  any  way 
alarmed  or  frightened  during  her  pregnancy,  and  hence  could 
in  no  way  account  for  her  offspring's  pitiable  condition. 

As  is  seen  in  the  photogra])li  before  operation,  the  grimace 
is  most  marked  and  otlVnsive.  It  would  seem  al  first  sight  that 
the  greater  part  ot  the  alveolar  arch,  anteriorly,  was  wanting, 
for  that  irregular,  oblong,  dark  space  here  observable  extends 
directly  into  the  buccal  cavity ;  and  the  nose,  from  its  flat- 
tened, distorted  position,  falling  in  on  one  side,  and  twisted 
upward  and  backward  on  the  other,  is  suggestive  of  hyper- 
trophy or  excessive  volume,  and  its  general  outline  i.s  such  as 
would  give  but  little  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  establish — I 
will  not  say  restore — even  a  moderate  degree  of  harmony  of 
expression,  in  this  situation,  by  any  sort  of  plastic  operation. 
There  is  practically  no  upper  lip,  and  when  the  mouth  is  closed 
the  oral  orifice  is  occluded  only  by  bringing  together  the  broad, 
flattened  columna  naris  and  the  vermilion  border  of  the  lower 


illary  bones  solidly  riveted  together  by  heavy  silver  wire.    This 
manoeuvre,  though  somewhat  diflicult  ot  execution,  produced  a 
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most  marvelous  change.  Indeed,  for  the  moment  it  seemed  to 
have  restored  the  natural  contour  of  the  entire  face.  The 
whole  of  the  open  chasm  was  tilled  in,  the  alveolar  structure 
for  the  lodgment  of  all  the  central  and  lateral  superior  incisors 
being  brought  into  position,  that  Hattened-out  shape  of  the  nose 
disappeared,  the  cleavage  in  the  hard  palate  on  a  line  with  tlie 
gnm  was  sealed,  and  the  deeper  cleft  very  much  diminished  in 
width.  An  expression  of  peaceful  composure  replaced  the 
vicious  scowl  of  but  a  moment  before. 

I  now  dissected  very  carefully,  passing  in  an  inward  direc- 
tion from  the  frenura  labii  of  the  left  side,  until  the  root  of  the 
levator  labii  superioris  alasqne  nasi  was  reached  and  freely 
divided. 

The  remainder  of  the  operation  was  very  simple.  My  only 
care  was  not  to  sucri/ice  the  smallest  particle  of  any  species  of 
tissue  wliatever. 

The  after-treatment  was  uneventful,  except  that  some  of  the 
cuticle  sutures — which  were  silk — ulcerated  through,  requiring 
wire  to  be  substituted. 

The  cut  is  the  baby's  likeness  when  she  was  four  months  old. 

Case  K  was  that  of  a  baby  just  six  days  old,  sent  to  me  by 
Dr.  George  D.  McGauran,  of  New  York.  The  patient  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  history  was  another  female,  the  fourth 
child  of  healthy  parents ;  was  hearty  and  vigorous  at  birth. 
The  mother  alleged  in  this  instance  that,  when  she  was  three 
months  pregnant  with  the  preceding  child,  one  day  her  hus- 
band playfully  seized  her  upper  lip  between  his  thumb  and  index- 
finger,  producing  a  teat-like  projection  of  the  parts.  While 
doing  this  he  held  a  mirror  suddenly  before  her,  which,  when 
she  saw  the  distorted  lip.  gave  her  a  great  start,  and  later  occa- 
sioned her  much  worry.  Her  baby  was  born  with  a  reduplica- 
tion of  this  disfigurement.  It  had,  as  in  the  present  case,  an 
extensive  breach  through  the  tissues  of  precisely  the  same  de- 
scription; was  operated  on  by  one  of  our  best  surgeons  when 
six  months  old,  but  died  the  following  day. 


■Second  case. 


We  had  liere  a  bilateral  cleft  through  everything,  from  the 
labial  integuments  through  the  alveolus,  the  palate,  hard  and 
soft,  on  both  sides,  opening  fully  and  freely  into  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties. 

The  intermaxillary  bones  were  crowded  forward  and  up- 
ward, and  were  attached  to  the  nasal  septum  by  a  narrow, 


diminutive  stalk.  Though  the  palatine  vault  was  divided  on 
both  sides,  the  separation  was  not  very  considerable,  and  I  hoped, 
by  steady  pressure  under  ether,  to  fairly  approximate  them  and 
form  a  floor  for  the  nares.  In  operating  on  this  little  one  a 
condition  of  things  was  encountered  entirely  unexpected.  I 
found  the  bony  structures  of  the  superior  maxillffi  in  advanced 
ossification,  requiring  for  the  first  time  the  nse  of  the  osteotome. 
The  bony  tissues  were  partly  divided,  a  little  posterior  and 
beneath  the  malar  maxillary  articulation  just  below  the  inser- 
tion of  the  masseter  muscle,  very  close  to  where  the  internal 
maxillary  artery  courses  on  its  way  to  the  brain. 

This  done  on  either  side,  when  both  segments  came  quite 
readily  toward  each  other.  As  the  intermaxillary  bone  was 
pendulous  and  movable,  I  decided  to  remove  it  altogether. 

After  this  the  operation  was  completed  in  the  usual  way. 
As  in  the  preceding  case,  I  was  obliged  on  the  seventh  day  to 
insert  two  fine  silver  sutures,  for  in  both  of  these  cases  the 
aseptic  silk  suture  caused  irritation  and  threatened  to  ulcer- 
ate through.^ 

Everything  went  smoothly  after  the  operation,  except  for 
the  annoyance  with  the  first  set  of  sutures,  till  she  was  three 
weeks  old,  when  we  had  a  hot,  sultry  spell  of  weather;  then 
she  developed  cholera  infantum  and  died.  Union  had  com- 
pleted and  the  operation  had  been  successful,  when  she  was 
carried  away  by  this  bowel  trouble. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  at  variance  with  many  dis- 
tinguished operators  in  advising  remedial  measures  so  early 
in  life.  But  there  have  been,  and  are,  many  well-known 
surgeons,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  who  advise  in- 
terference as  soon  after  birth  as  possible.  MM.  Guersant 
and  Giraldes*  advise  operation  before  the  end  of  the  first 
week ;  and  Sir  James  Fergusson  said  the  earlier  the  better, 
from  any  time  within  a  few  hours  of  birth.  If  circum- 
stances would  permit,  I  should  much  prefer  to  reduce  the 
operation  to  two  stages,  and  do  each  at  separate  intervals. 

First  stage,  do  a  preliminary  confined  to  the  osseous 
structures,  when  the  rent  or  cleavage  involved  them;  when 
it  did  not,  of  course,  one  operation  alone  is  necessary. 

The  second  stage  would  consist  in  merely  trimming,  and 
would  entail  but  little  difficulty. 

With  the  first  operation  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
bones  of  the  jaws  and  palate  will  endure  pressure  longer 
and  with  greater  impunity  than  any  otlier  in  the  body.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  modern  dentistry  would  be  an  im- 
possibility. 

But  the  soft,  velvety,  vascular  tissues  in  this  region,  with 
their  spongy,  elastic,  bony  framework,  will  bear  with  safety 
prolonged  manipulation,  when  this  is  judiciously  applied. 

Hence,  when  necessary,  the  importance  of  proceeding 
gently  but  persistently  with  the  parts  of  an  osseous  charac- 
ter, with  a  view  of  restoring  to  \t&  fullest  degree  the  normal 
expression  of  the  face. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  all  ray  cases  last  year  were 
girls.  Championniere  reports  346  cases  as  having  been 
operated  on  in  the  H6tel  Dieu,  of  which  210  were  in  boys 
and  136  in  girls,  though  he  says  that  this  is  directly  at 
variance  with  the  reports  of  other  surgeons. 

While  it  is  indispensable  that  every  detail  of  the  opera- 
tion be  faithfully  carried  out,  and  that  it  be  modified  under 
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varying  circumstances,  yet  our  best  efforts  will  be  futile  if 
our  cases  are  not  intelligently  nursed. 

If  there  is  much  pain  accompanied  with  uneasiness, 
small  doses  of  paregoric  should  be  given  in  order  to  keep 
the  infant  quiet,  for  the  act  of  crying  is  destructive  to 
union.  Although  many  cases  in  surgery  may  be  safely 
handed  over  for  future  care  to  the  general  practitioner,  this 
is  of  a  class  in  which  the  surgeon  should  not  relinquish  his 
control  for  at  least  ten  days — not  until  union  of  the  parts 
is  solid  and  permanent. 

If  the  mother  has  a  good  supply  of  breast-milk,  it  should 
be  drawn  daily  and  given  to  the  infant,  when,  if  everything 
goes  well,  in  a  short  period  of  time  it  will  be  all  taken  in 
nursing  the  baby. 

The  heavy  silver-wire  rivets  I  leave  in  the  jaws  for  a 
month  or  more.  They  produce  no  irritation  and  form  a 
most  valuable  support  for  all  the  parts,  till  the  tissues  have 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  condition  of  re-position. 

These  rivets  I  regard  as  the  "  keystone  to  the  arch," 
for,  these  failing,  everything  fails. 

I  never  divide  the  frenal  attachment  of  the  lip  to  the 
gum,  unless  it  be  along  the  line  of  cleavage,  for  it  invaria- 
bly reunites  and  leaves  the  free,  movable  labial  border 
more  corrugated  and  contracted  than  ever. 

I  always  provide  against  hwraorrhage  when  possible  by, 
before  cutting  into  anything,  applying  the  temporary  trans- 
fixion ligature. 

Pain  subdued  by  anaesthesia,  infection  prevented  by  the 
application  of  antiseptics,  and  bleeding  made  impossible, 
the  operation  is  attended  and  followed  by  no  shock,  and  a 
rapid  recovery  with  a  cure  of  the  distortion  should  be  the 
rule. 


IMMEDIATE  BLINDNESS  OF  ONE  EYE 

A.  SYMPTOM   OF 

CERTAIN  FRACTDRES  OF  THE  BASE  OF  THE  SKULL. 

REPORT  OF  TWO   CASES* 

bt  oarl  roller,  M.  D. 

It  is  a  fact,  the  knowledge  of  which  goes  as  far  back  as 
our  history  of  medicine  reaches — that  is,  to  Hippocrates — 
that  injuries  to  the  skull,  and  not  always  severe  ones,  some- 
times are  followed  by  immediate,  complete,  incurable  blind- 
ness of  one  eye.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  fact  was 
entirely  obscure  until  about  twelve  years  ago.  Several  con- 
ditions had  to  be  fulfilled  and  our  knowledge  to  be  ex- 
tended in  various  directions  before  the  right  explanation 
could  be  found.  The  histories  of  all  the  well-observed  cases 
on  record — at  least  seventy — read,  with  some  variations, 
like  the  two  following,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve within  a  very  short  time  in  this  city  : 

George  T.,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr. 
Car!  Beck,  of  this  city,  on  June  9,  1889.  Four  days  previously 
he  was  struck  by  another  man  with  the  top  of  an  umbrella 
against  the  region  of  the  inner  angle  of  the  right  eye.  The  exact 
place,  whether  the  supra-orbital  margin,  the  root  of  the  nose, 
or  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla,  could  not  be  ascertained. 

*  Read  before  the  Section  in  Smgeiy  of  (lie  New  York  Aciuiemy  of 
Medicine,  March  10,  1890. 


The  stroke  must  have  had  considerable  force,  for  the  top  of 
the  umbrella  broke  off,  but  without  causing  a  wound  of  the 
skin.  The  pain  staggered  him  for  a  moment;  he,  however,  did 
not  lose  consciousness,  as  he  ran  after  his  assailant  and  punished 
him.  He  lost  some  blood  from  the  right  nostril.  Immediately 
after  the  occurrence  he  noticed  that  his  right  eye  was  blind. 
As  Dr.  Beck  wrote  me,  the  eyelids  and  the  infra-orbital  region 
were  very  much  swollen  at  first  by  haemorrhage  under  the  skin. 
The  doctor  applied  leeches  and  gave  the  patient  a  dose  of  calo- 
mel. Wiien  I  saw  the  patient — four  days  after  the  accident — 
there  was  very  little  to  be  found  of  a  positive  nature.  In  the 
region  of  the  inner  angle  and  along  the  upper  lid  there  was  a 
small  subcutaneous  haemorrhage,  and  the  skin  of  the  lids  and 
of  the  cheek  was  yellowish  discolored.  The  eyeball  appeared 
entirely  normal,  perhaps  a  trifle  protruding.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  injection  or  irritation  :  the  movements  were  per- 
fectly free.  The  only  thing  remarkable  was  a  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  which  was,  however,  not  maximal.  Pressure  upon  the 
eyeball  caused  slight  pain  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit.  There  was 
no  perception  of  light,  and  the  pupil  did  not  react  to  light. 
The  ophthalmoscopic  examination  revealed  an  entirely  normal 
fundus.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  missing  consensual  pupillary 
reaction  of  the  good  eye  when  the  affected  eye  was  covered  and 
uncovered,  neither  external  aspect  nor  ophthalmoscopic  exami- 
nation would  have  maintained  the  patient's  statement  that  the 
eye  was  blind.  The  left  eye  had  normal  vision.  I  ordered  the 
patient  to  rub  in  the  mercurial  ointment  on  the  forehead  and  tem- 
ple thrice  a  day,  and  gave  him  a  third  of  a  grain  of  pilocarpine 
daily.  I  watched  the  patient,  and  did  not  see  any  substantial 
change  until  three  weeks  and  a  half  after  the  injury.  Then 
the  optic  disc  did  not  seem  to  be  so  clearly  defined  as  before; 
the  smaller  arteries  were  decidedly  thinner,  a  sign  of  beginning 
atrophy.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  was  very  good, 
complaining  only  of  an  occasional  headache  on  the  right  side. 
I  saw  the  man  five  months  later,  and  the  optic  nerve  showed 
white  atrophy. 

For  the  other  case,  which  I  had  the  good  luck  to  watch 
from  beginning  to  end,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  ray  col- 
league in  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Dr.  11.  S. 
Oppenheimer.      Dr.   Oppenheimer's   report  of  the  case  is 

this : 

Ellen  M.,  .aged  thirty-four  years,  married,  presented  herself 
at  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  August  16,  1889,  with 
the  following  history  :  Ten  days  ago  she  was  struck  by  her 
drunken  husband,  with  his  fist,  on  the  right  eye,  and  a  little 
while  after  this  he  threw  a  brick,  which  struck  her  on  the  right 
temple  and  knocked  her  senseless.  She  remained  unconscious 
for  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  had  to  remain  in  bed  a  week 
with  pain  in  the  head.  When  she  recovered  consciousness  she 
noticed  that  her  right  eye  was  blind. 

Status  priBsens:  Remains  of  ecchymosis  on  right  conjunc- 
tiva and  around  orbit.  The  right  eye  is  immovable  laterally. 
The  motion  up  and  downward  is  impaired,  the  pupil  dilated 
ad  maximum.  The  media  are  clear ;  lens  in  place.  The  retina 
and  macula  normal,  nerve  normal,  with  perhaps  absence  of  a 
few  of  the  finer  nutrient  vessels.  Vision  =  0.  Trifling  ex- 
ophthnlmia.  Left  eye  normal.  Patient  was  put  on  the  use  of 
strychnine. 

September  11th. — Lateral  motion  is  much  improved.  Nerve 
growing  paler.  Perception  of  light  over  eccentric  spot  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  field. 

Novemher  SSil. — Motion  of  eye  almost  perfect  in  all  direc- 
tions. Vision  in  the  small  area  in  the  outer  part  of  the  field 
amounts  to  movements  of  hands ;  she  can  not  distinguish  the 
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hand  from  a  card.    The  rest  of  the  field  absolutely  dark.    Nerve 
white  and  atrophic.     Left  eye  normal. 

All  the  cases,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  not  so 
very  rare,  have  in  common  that  the  loss  of  vision  is  imme- 
diate, that  it  is  one-sided  only,  that  it  is  complete  and  perma- 
nent. Our  knowledge  of  physiological  and  anatomical  facts 
at  present  allows  us  to  locate  the  possible  lesion  to  within  a 
very  limited  place.  The  lesion  must  be  somewhere  toward 
the  periphery  of  the  chiasraa;  for  every  lesion  of  the  optic- 
nerve  fibers  in  the  chiasma  or  beyond  the  chiasma  would 
necessarily  affect  also  the  other  eye  ;  for  the  semi-decussa- 
tion  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  is  well  established  by  anatom- 
ical, experimental,  and  clinical  researches.  Further,  the 
ophthalmoscope  shows  us  that  in  the  beginning  and  for 
some  weeks  later  the  retina  and  the  retinal  blood-vessels  of 
the  blind  eye  are  entirely  normal,  and  that  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  place  of  the  lesion  in  the  optic  nerve  is  situ- 
ated more  than  half  an  inch  behind  the  eyeball  ;  for  that  is 
the  point  where  the  central  retinal  vessels  enter  the  optic 
nerve,  and  they  could  not  show  a  normal  appearance  in  the 
retina  if  participating  in  the  injury.  Within  these  narrow 
limits,  hardly  the  length  of  an  inch,  the  optic  nerve  must  be 
either  severed  or  its  function  destroyed  by  pressure,  as  is 
unmistakably  shown  by  the  atrophy  of  the  disc  beginning 
about  three  weeks  after  the  injury.  All  points  to  the  optic 
canal  as  this  place,  a  locality  especially  prone  by  its  narrow- 
ness to  such  occurrences.  The  first  to  have  mentioned  a 
fracture  or  a  fissure  on  that  place  as  a  possible  cause  was 
Richet,  who,  in  a  lecture  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris,  1877, 
advanced  the  hypothesis  that  a  dislocated  splinter  of  the 
fractured  orbital  roof  compresses  the  nerve.  The  hypothesis 
of  a  fracture  going  through  the  optic  canal  proved  to  be  the 
right  one,  as  has  been  shown  on  the  onejiand  by  pathological 
study,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  clinical  observations.  Ber- 
lin, in  his  paper,  published  in  1879,  reported  the  results  of 
the  pathological  studies  of  von  Holder.  Von  Holder  was  in 
a  position  similar  to  that  of  a  coroner's  physician,  and  had 
ample  opportunity  to  make  autopsies  in  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  skull.  He  improved  the  opportunity  by  always  remov- 
ing the  dura  mater  and  noticing  the  frequency  and  the 
course  of  the  different  kinds  of  fractures,  making  drawings 
of  each  case.  Von  Holder  found,  among  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  fractures  of  the  skull,  eighty-eight  fractures  of 
the  base,  and  among  these  latter  eighty — that  is,  ninety  per 
cent. — fractures  of  the  orbital  roof.  In  these  eighty-eight 
fractures  of  the  base  there  was  present  fifty-four  times,  or 
in  sixty  per  cent.,  a  fracture  of  the  optic  canal.  Thirty-four 
times  the  fracture  of  the  optic  canal  was  a  direct  one,  pro- 
duced by  a  shot  through  the  mouth;  but  in  twenty  cases  it 
was  a  prolonged  fracture,  caused  eleven  times  by  falling  on  the 
head,  once  by  being  run  over,  and  eight  times  by  being  shot 
through  the  forehead.  These  prolonged  fissures  were  most- 
ly through  the  sella  turcica  and  always  affected  the  upper 
wall  of  the  optic  canal,  often  at  the  same  time  the  inner 
wall,  so  that  a  fissure  having  a  sagittal  course  on  the  sella 
was  divided  in  two  branches  in  the  canal,  one  branch  going 
in  the  upper  the  other  in  the  inner  wall.  This  latter  con- 
tinued with  a  predilection  for  the  orbital  plate  of  the  eth- 
moid ;  rarely  it  affected  the  lower  wall ;  but  then  the  anterior 


clinoid  processes  were  severed  completely.  The  optic  nerve 
in  the  cases  of  indirect  fracture,  which  interest  us  most,  some- 
times looked  as  if  attenuated  and  was  thinner  on  section,  and 
haemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  nerve  was  sometimes 
present.  Von  Holder  found  haemorrhage  in  the  sheath  of 
the  optic  nerve  forty-two  times  among  those  fifty-four  fract- 
ures of  the  optic  canal.  The  hajmorrhage  in  the  sheath 
existed  sometimes  only  in  one  side,  sometimes  in  both  ; 
hajmorrhage  in  the  sheath  was  never  found  without  there 
being  fracture  of  the  optic  canal. 

Although  no  clinical  histories  of  the  cases  are  given,  the 
researches  of  von  Holder  are  of  great  importance.  They 
show  that  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  fractures  of  the 
base  the  optic  canal  participates.  It  is  true,  though,  that  all 
of  Holder's  cases  were  very  severe  cases  of  fracture,  for  the 
patients  had  died ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  show  that,  by 
the  configuration  of  the  base,  the  optic  canal  is  a  locality 
very  much  exposed  to  fracture  by  indirect  force.  Further, 
these  results  do  away  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  blind- 
ness is  caused  by  ha^mor^hage  into  the  optic  sheath,  which 
latter  never  occurs  unless  there  is  a  fracture  of  the  optic 
canal. 

The  clinical  symptoms  accompanying  and  following  the 
injury  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  a  fracture  in  the  an- 
terior fossa  of  the  base.  Almost  always  the  injury  is  fol- 
lowed by  dizziness,  very  often  by  loss  of  consciousness  last- 
ing from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  several  hours ;  frequently 
vomiting  occurs.  More  direct  signs  of  a  fracture  are  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  orbital  margin  or  a  depression  to  be  felt 
through  the  skin.  An  almost  constant  symptom  is  profuse 
haemorrhage  under  the  conjunctiva,  making  its  appearance 
sometimes  right  away,  sometimes  several  hours  or  even  days 
later.  Protrusion  of  the  eyeball  is  likewise  caused  by  hem- 
orrhage into  the  orbit.  Almost  always  considerable  epi- 
staxis  from  the  same-sided  nostril  occurs,  frequently  relaps- 
ing in  the  first  days.  Other  functional  disturbances  point- 
ing to  a  fracture  of  the  orbital  roof  are  disturbances  of  the 
ocular  muscles,  as  dropping  of  the  upper  lid,  paralysis  of  the 
rectus  internus  or  externus,  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  area 
supplied  by  the  supra-orbital  nerve  and  other  branches  of 
the  trigeminus.  Very  frequently  there  is  loss  of  smell  on 
the  affected  side,  evidently  caused  by  fracture  of  the  eth- 
moid and  crushing  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  All  these  symp- 
toms are  generally  temporary,  the  functions  named  often 
returning  in  the  course  of  time  and  showing  that  the  other 
nerves  have  been  affected  less  directly  than  the  optic  nerve. 
Only  the  blindnfess  is  complete  and  incurable,  because  the 
optic  nerve  has  been  completel}'  severed  or  crushed ;  m  all 
cases  the  optic  nerve  showed  decided  signs  of  beginning 
atrophy  after  about  three  weeks — ^just  the  time  when  a  de- 
scendent  atrophy,  according  to  our  pathological  knowledge, 
can  be  expected  to  arrive  at  its  peripheral  end.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  cases  where  the  loss  of  vision  had  not  been 
complete  immediately,  but  where  it  became  so  in  the  course 
of  time,  evidently  by  the  establishment  of  a  bony  callus  in 
the  optic  canal.  I  wish  to  add  that  there  are  a  few  cases  on 
record  where  an  incomplete  loss  of  vision  has  been  followed 
by  improvement,  or  even  recovery,  and  the  assumption  must 
be  made  that  the  nerve  had  been  paralyzed  only  by  a  com- 
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pression  of  a  momentaneoiis  duration  without  deeper  dam- 
age to  its  substance. 

As  to  the  mechanism  of  the  fracture  or  fissure  of  the 
optic  canal  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  explanation.  We  have 
to  distinguish  between  prolonged  fissures  and  indirect  fract- 
ures. The  fracturing  power  in  the  majoritj'^  of  cases  in 
question  is  a  blow  to  the  forehead  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  supra-orbital  margin,  but  sometimes  a  fall  on  the  occiput. 
We  must  imagine  that  a  sudden  alteration  of  the  shape  of 
the  cranium  takes  place,  resulting  in  a  fissure  of  the  frontal 
bone,  for  instance,  and  that  this  fissure  continues  through 
the  orbital  roof  into  the  optic  canal.  The  same  is  possible 
with  the  occipital  bone.  The  explanation  of  the  indirect 
fractures  is  more  difiBcult.  The  most  likely  explanation  to 
me  is  the  following:  The  part  of  the  orbital  roof  nearer  to 
the  median  line  is  more  strongly  supported  by  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid  than  the  lateral  part,  which  terminates  behind 
in  the  supra-orbital  fissure.  In  case  of  a  blow,  this  latter 
part  gives  way  to  a  greater  extent,  and  this  inequality  of 
support  causes  the  fissure  to  occur  at  the  line  of  meeting  of 
these  two  parts,  and  this  line  goes  through  the  optic  canal, 
as  a  glance  at  the  skull  will  show. 

Although  these  cases  are  not  very  rare,  there  is  no  au- 
topsy on  record.  The  severe  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull, 
of  which  a  large  percentage  die,  might  contain  many  in- 
stances of  immediate  one-sided  blindness;  but  the  uncon- 
sciousness in  which  these  patients  remain  unto  their  death 
very  likely  covers  this  interesting  symptom  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  cases  to  which  I  refer  the  anterior  fossa  of  the 
base  is  fractured  mainly,  and  they  do  not  die  from  the  in- 
jury. The  proof  of  a  fracture  of  the  optic  canal  as  causing 
the  immediate  blindness  is  not  a  direct  one  ;  it  is  only  cir- 
cumstantial, but  of  very  strong  character.  To  recapitulate  : 
The  ophthalmoscope  and  our  knowledge  of  the  serai-decus- 
sation  of  the  optic  fibers  limit  the  possible  lesion  to  a  very 
short  stretch  of  the  optic  nerve,  hardly  an  inch  long;  from 
its  leaving  the  cerebral  cavity  to  the  entrance  of  the  retinal 
vessels,  half  an  inch  behind  the  eye.  Pathology  shows  that 
the  optic  canal,  which,  from  its  narrowness,  exposes  the 
nerve  to  compression,  is  an  especially  weak  point  and  is 
concerned  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  fractures  of  the 
base,  to  the  number  of  sixty  per  cent.  The  clinical  symp- 
toms accompanying  and  following  the  injury  give  unmis- 
takable data  for  the  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  of  the  anterior 
fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  To-day  hardly  anybody 
doubts  the  explanation  which  first  was  mentioned  bv  Ricliet, 
given  in  extenso  by  Berlin  with  the  publication  of  Holder's 
valuable  researches.  A  number  of  publications  has  fol- 
lowed on  the  subject.  Leber,  Bcrnede,  Chanvel,  and  Capron 
have  contributed  cases,  and  every  man  with  an  opportunity 
to  see  a  larger  number  of  eye  patients  has  seen  one  or  more 
cases  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  the  matter  is  by  no  means 
a  new  one.  But  in  these  days  of  specialism,  where  the  (lif- 
erent specialties  drift  always  farther  apart  and  the  danger 
arises  that  they  may  part  company,  it  may  not  be  super- 
fluous to  bring  this  matter,  which  usually  comes  under  the 
observation  of  oculists  only,  before  this  society  devoted  to 
general  surgery,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  surgeons  to 
an  interesting  and  important  symptom. 


REPORT   OF  A  CASE   OF 
PAPILLOMA   OF  THE  VOCAL   CORD, 

WITH   SOME   CONSIDERATIONS   UPON 
INTRALARYNGEAL    GROWTHS   AND   THEIR    REMOVAL.* 

Bt  CHARLES  N.  COX,  M.  D., 

BROOKLYN. 

C.  G.,  a  colored  man,  aged  thirty-four,  occupation  waiter, 
entered  my  clinic  at  the  Brooklyn  Dispensary  for  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat,  March  26,  1889.  The  patient's 
general  health  was  good  ;  family  history  likewise.  The  symptom 
for  which  he  sought  relief  was  great  hoarseness.  The  voice  was 
reduced  to  a  rasping  half  whisper,  attended  with  great  labor  and 
exertion — so  much  so  that  lie  said  that  the  continual  strain  to 
make  himself  heard  in  conversation  made  life  a  burden  to  him. 
He  had  first  noticed  hoarseness  about  a  year  before.  It  bad 
come  on  gradually.  Hoarseness  was  about  the  only  symptom 
present.  There  was  no  pain  ;  no  cough  to  speak  of.  Sprays 
and  gargles  had  been  used  in  vain  for  several  months. 

Upon  examination  with  the  laryngoscope,  which  was  at- 
tended with  considerable  difficulty  on  account  of  a  rebellious, 
thick  tongue,  which  also  made  subsequent  operations  and  ma- 
nipulations far  from  easy,  I  discovered  a  wart-like  growth 
springing  from  the  right  vocal  cord,  near  the  anterior  commis- 
sure. It  was  irregular  in  outline,  appearing  to  be  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  its  short  axis  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
in  its  long  axis — the  long  axis  resting  on  and  parallel  with  the 
vocal  cord.  That  portion  of  the  right  vocal  band  which  was 
underlying  the  growth  was  completely  hidden  from  view.  The 
remainder  of  the  band  was  congested  and  thickened,  as  was  its 
fellow  of  the  left  side,  from  labored  efforts  at  phonation  and 
constant  scraping  the  throat.  And  this  reminds  me  of  an  ad- 
ditional symptom  which  the  patient  had  and  which  I  omitted 
to  mention — viz.:  a  feeling  as  if  there  was  a  foreign  body  of 
some  sort  in  the  larynx,  which  he  made  frequent  efforts  to  ex- 
pel by  scraping  and  clearing  the  throat.  The  patient  did  not 
care  to  submit  to  instrumental  interference  at  this  time,  so  that 
it  was  nearly  two  months  afterward  before  anything  was  done. 

On  May  23d  I  anse.sthetized  the  larynx  and  contiguous  parts 
with  cocaine  hydrochloride,  and  removed  a  small  portion  of  the 
growth  with  Mackenzie's  forceps  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
submitted  to  the  microscope  for  diagnosis.  The  tumor  was  soft 
and  friable,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  was  found  by  the  microscope 
to  be  a  papilloma. 

After  three  or  four  days  I  attempted  to  remove  the  whole 
tumor  with  forceps,  but  the  growth  was  so  soft  that  it  could  not 
be  entirely  removed  with  one  grasp.  The  balance  was  removed 
at  the  next  sitting,  a  week  later.  Thereafter  several  applica- 
tions of  chromic  acid  were  made  to  the  base  of  the  growth. 
The  subsequent  treatment  consisted  in  the  use  of  cleansing  and 
astringent  sprays  and  in  the  topical  application,  to  the  thickened 
vocal  bands,  of  a  forty-grain  .solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

After  about  two  months'  treatment  the  |)atient  left  the  city 
for  a  position  in  a  hotel  at  a  summer  resort,  and  was  not  seen 
again  until  a  few  days  before  this  article  was  begun. 

The  present  condition  is  as  follows:  There  is  no  sign  of  re- 
appearance of  growth,  but  the  vocal  bands  are  still  very  much 
thickened.  The  voice  is  very  much  improved,  although  it  is 
still  somewhat  rou'ih;  but  its  production  is  unattemled  with 
effort  or  weariness,  which  was  the  one  thing  the  patient  sought 
relief  for.  The  sensation  of  a  foreign  body  present  no  longer 
exists.     The  patient,  as  far  as  comfort  is  concerned,  regards 
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himself  as  cured.  However,  since  this  much  has  been  done,  he 
feels  he  would  like,  if  possible,  to  have  the  normal  quality  of 
his  voice  restored  that  he  might  employ  it  in  singing,  of  which 
he  is  very  fond.  This,  I  fear,  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  on 
account  of  the  hyperplastic  condition  of  the  vocal  bands. 

Before  the  days  of  the  laryngoscope  morbid  growths  of 
the  larynx  were  thought  to  be  very  rare,  the  only  means  of 
diagnosis  being  post  mortem  or,  in  a  few  cases  where  the 
growth  was  large  and  high  up,  by  direct  examination  per 
OS.  One  of  the  first  cases  on  record  is  that  of  Roderick, 
in  1750,  which  he  successfully  operated  upon  through  the 
mouth.  The  first  complete  monograph  was  written  by 
Ehrmann,  in  1850  (Histoire  de  polypes  dn  larynx).  His 
treatise  included  thirty-one  cases  of  laryngeal  growth.  Up 
to  1860  sixty-five  cases  had  been  collected,  and  of  these 
there  were  only  eight  or  nine  in  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  remove  the  growth  during  life. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  laryngoscope  cases  have  been 
reported  in  great  numbers.  In  1871  Mackenzie  published 
his  classical  work  (Growths  in  the  Larynx),  in  which  he  de- 
tailed 289,  100  of  which  he  operated  upon  himself  (from 
1862  to  1870),  the  remaining  189  being  all  the  other  cases 
reported  in  medical  literature  up  to  that  time.  Fauvel  saw 
three  hundred  cases  in  fifteen  years. 

In  the  treatment  of  morbid  growths  of  the  larynx  a 
distinction  must,  of  course,  be  made  betweeu  malignant 
and  non-malignant  tumors.  The  treatment  of  malignant 
growths  of  the  larynx  is  either  palliative  or  radical.  The 
palliative  treatment  comprises  such  measures  as  will  relieve 
pain  and  dyspnoea  and  keep  up  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient. 

The  laryn.x  should  be  frequently  cleansed  by  a  deter- 
gent and  antiseptic  spray.  For  this  purpose  I  know  of  no 
better  agent  tban  a  solution  made  from  Seller's  antiseptic 
pajtilles.  A  spray  of  borax  solution  (gr.  v  to  f  3  j)  is  also 
good.  A  two-  to  four-per-cent.  solution  of  cocaine  sprayed 
into  the  larynx  will  greatly  alleviate  the  pain,  perhaps  con- 
trol it  entirely  for  a  while,  if  it  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  patient  to  use  himself  at  frequent  intervals.  Insuffla- 
tions of  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine 
are  also  very  useful.  When  deglutition  becomes  painful 
the  patient  must  be  fed  by  means  of  the  oesophageal  tube 
or  by  nutritive  onemata  to  counteract  one  of  the  frequent 
causes  of  death — inanition.  Bryson  Delavan's  alimentation 
bottle  is  an  admirable  apparatus  to  attach  to  the  oesopha- 
geal tube.  With  this  instrument  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
troduce the  tube  into  the  stomach,  but  simply  past  the 
pharyngeal  constrictors,  when  it  can  be  forced  into  the 
stomach  by  the  bulb  attachment.  Before  introducing  the 
tube  the  pharynx  and  larynx  should  be  sprayed  with  a  four 
or  five-per-cent.  solution  of  cocaine.  So  soon  as  dyspnoea 
occurs,  tracheotomy  should  be  performed  before  the  con- 
stitution has  suffered  from  impaired  respiration. 

By  this  palliative  treatment  life  may  be  made  compara- 
tively comfortable  and  somewhat  lengthened ;  but  I  think 
the  present  consensus  of  opinion  would  suggest  an  early 
radical  operation  in  all  cases  of  malignant  tumor  of  the 
larynx.  By  a  radical  operation  I  mean  removal.of  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  larynx. 


If  the  operation  is  performed  early — as  soon  as  a  posi- 
tive diagnosis  is  made — it  will  probably  be  possible  to  do  a 
modified  laryngectomy,  as  suggested  by  Solis-Cohen,  which 
is  characterized  by  retention  of  a  portion  of  the  thyreoid 
cartilages.  Dr.  George  R.  Fowler,  of  Brooklyn,  has  suc- 
cessfully performed  this  operation  for  epithelioma.  He  re- 
ported the  case  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  October,  1889.  In  August,  1889,  nine  months 
after  the  operation,  the  patient  was  perfectly  well  and  with- 
out evidence  of  recurrence. 

As  far  as  I  can  find  out.  Dr.  Fowler  is  the  first  and  only 
surgeon  who  has  performed  this  operation.  He  says,  in 
summing  up  : 

The  comparatively  small  gap  left  by  the  incision  and  re- 
moval of  the  diseased  parts  and,  consequently,  lessened  trau- 
matism inflicted,  the  readiness  with  which  the  parts  filled  up 
by  the  reparative  process,  and  the  firm  support  afforded  for  the 
artificial  larynx,  together  with  the  great  adeantages  gained  by 
preserving,  apparently  unimpaired,  at  least  one  of  the  pairs  of 
the  muscles  of  deglutition,  will,  it  is  believed,  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  method  of  operation,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
in  cases  in  which  laryngectomy  is  at  all  applicable. 

As  an  argument  in  favor  of  early  radical  operation,  I 
would  refer  to  that  which  Morell  Mackenzie  has  pointed 
out  in  his  work  on  the  throat  and  nose  (vol.  i,  pp.  155  and 
245,  William  Wood  &  Co.,  1880) — viz.,  that,  owing  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  lymphatic  system  in  the  larynx,  disease 
of  the  part  does  not  quickly  infect  the  constitution.  This 
fact  favors  the  prospects  of  extirpation  of  the  larynx,  when 
the  growth  is  confined  to  its  cavity.  Mackenzie  says  (op. 
cii.,  p.  245)  that  he  only  knows  of  one  instance  in  which 
cancer  has  developed  secondarily  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
the  original  disease  having  been  in  the  larynx. 

Non-malignant  growths  of  the  larynx  may  be  removed 
through  the  natural  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx  with  the  aid 
of  the  larygoscope,  or  externally  by  direct  incision  into  the 
larynx.  In  the  majority  of  cases  removal  can  be  effected 
by  the  intralaryngeal  method. 

Since  the  advent  of  cocaine  this  procedure  has  been 
much  simplified.  Cases  which  before  would  have  been 
relegated  to  the  external  operation  are  now,  with  cocaine, 
performed  with  ease,  and  that  often  at  the  first  sitting, 
without  preliminary  practice  or  training.  Before  the  days 
of  cocaine  it  was  often  necessary  to  accustom  the  patient's 
larynx  to  the  presence  of  instruments  by  daily  practice  for 
weeks,  or  even  months,  before  removal  could  be  effected. 

Intralaryngeal  non-malignant  neoplasms  may  be  re- 
moved by  caustics,  electro-cautery,  the  finger-nail,  sponge, 
probang,  forceps,  snare  (cold  or  hot),  guillotine,  knife,  or 
scissors.  The  guillotine  is  really  a  guarded  knife.  I  think 
an  unguarded  knife  or  scissors  should  never  be  used  in  the 
larynx.  As  to  the  other  instruments,  each  case  must  deter- 
mine which  is  to  be  used ;  sometimes  one  is  more  applica- 
ble, sometimes  another.  I  have  never  used  the  finger-nail 
or  sponge  probana;,  but  I  should  think  they  would  bo  very 
useful  to  scrape  away  small,  soft  growths. 

Caustics  are  generally  used  for  small,  soft  growths  which 
can  not  be  scraped  with  instruments.  I  think  it  well,  too, 
to  touch  the  seat  of  a  growth  with  a  caustic,  after  removal 
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with  instnuiients,  particularly  when  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  taken  away  clean.  The  best  caustic  is  chromic  acid. 
It  should  be  applied  with  a  probe  to  which  a  few  crystals 
have  been  caused  to  adhere  by  heating  the  former. 

To  successfully  remove  a  growth  hy  the  intralaryngeal 
method  requires  the  hearty  and  intelligent  co-operation  of 
the  patient.  Before  introducing  an  instrument,  the  larynx 
and  contiguous  parts  must  be  anaesthetized  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  patient  will  not  only  not  gag,  but  also  that  he  will 
not  make  efforts  at  swallowing.  This  latter  is  very  annoy- 
ing to  the  operator,  and  I  have  found  it  harder  to  control 
than  the  former.  To  produce  this  anesthesia,  first  spray 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  soft  palate,  the  pharynx,  and 
larynx  with  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  cocaine.  Next,  with 
probe  and  cotton,  apply  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  larynx.  After  from  three  to  five  minutes  apply 
more  of  the  ten-per-cent.  solution.  Ascertain  if  the  parts 
are  thoroughly  anaesthetized  with  the  probe ;  if  so,  proceed 
with  the  operation.  If  not,  a  stronger  solution,  say  twenty 
per  cent.,  should  be  used.  Some  cases  require  a  stronger 
solution  than  others.  Sajous  says  (Diseases  of  the  Nose 
and  Throat,  1889,  p.  387)  no  less  than  a  twenty-per-cent. 
solution  should  be  used.  I  think,  however,  that  in  most 
cases  a  weaker  solution  will  suffice,  and  there  is  a  certain 
danger  of  systemic  effect  with  strong  solutions.  Dr.  Koller, 
the  discoverer  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  cocaine,  says, 
by  giving  time,  one  can  produce  as  useful  results  with  a  five- 
per-cent.  solution  as  with  a  twenty  five-per-cent.  solution. 

A  growth  of  large  size  or  extreme  density,  or  iu  an  in- 
accessible situation,  or  of  extensive  origin,  or  an  unusually 
nervous  or  excitable  patient,  may  make  an  intralaryngeal 
operation  impossible.  In  the  case  of  very  young  children 
also  an  extralaryngeal  method  may  be  necessary.  Laryn- 
gotoray  should  not  be  performed  unless  there  is  danger  to 
life  from  suffocation  or  dysphagia ;  and  not  then  until  an 
expert  has  failed  by  the  intralaryngeal  method. 
489  Greene  Avenue. 


A  CASE   OF  LEPROSY  APPARENTLY  CURED.* 

By  GEORGE   HENRY  FOX,  M.  D. 

Seven  years  ago  (1883)  a  man  with  well-marked  symptoms 
of  leprosy  came  to  New  York  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  lie 
was  native-born,  but  his  parents  were  from  New  England  and 
had  gone  to  the  islands  as  missionaries.  For  several  years  be- 
fore leaving  he  had  had  a  manifestation  of  the  disease  in  the 
form  of  a  patch  on  the  left  thigh,  and  for  nearly  two  years  a 
gradually  increasing  numbness  of  the  fingers  was  noticed,  espe- 
cially after  writing.  Within  three  months  spots  had  appeared 
upon  Ills  face  and  back.  There  was  by  this  time  no  doubt  in 
his  own  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  his  malady,  and,  though  occu- 
pying an  official  position,  he  knew  that  to  remain  longer  would 
insure  his  being  condemned  to  lifelong  imprisonment  and  proba- 
ble death  in  tlio  leper  settlement  of  Molokai,  and  hence  deter- 
mined to  leave.  He  first  came  to  one  of  our  large  cities,  where 
he  was  made  the  subject  of  a  clinical  lecture  to  which  reporters 
wore  invited,  and  his  case  soon  became  the  subject  of  newspa- 
per discu.ssion.     The  tone  of  this  discussion  was  such  as  to  lead 
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people  to  believe  that  the  advent  of  this  leper  was  fraught  with 
as  much  danger  to  the  community  as  though  a  man-eating  tiger 
had  been  let  loose  in  their  midst.  The  patient  next  came  to 
New  York.  He  begged  me  in  the  first  place  to  shield  him  from 
the  reporters,  who,  in  search  of  something  sensational,  were 
tracking  him  like  a  wild  beast,  and,  furthermore,  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  save  him  from  the  terrible  fate  which  he  had  been  led 
to  believe  was  almost  inevitable. 

His  physical  condition  at  this  time  was  fair,  but  a  more  de- 
spondent and  disheartened  patient  could  scarcely  be  found. 

There  were  dull,  reddish,  slightly  elevated  macules  upon  the 
face,  back,  and  hands,  with  marked  aniesthesia  of  the  less  recent 
ones.  The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  were  bent  at  nearly  a  right 
angle  and  could  only  be  used  with  ditficulty.  They  were  occa- 
sionally the  seat  uf  small  bullse.  The  patient  was  shown  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Derjnatological  Society,  and  the  diag- 
nosis of  leprosy  was  confirmed  by  all  present. 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  was  to  assure 
him  that  leprosy  had  been  cured,  and  that  his  case  was  by  no 
means  as  hopeless  as  he  imagined.  For  three  months  he  was 
given  nux  vomica  in  full  doses,  with  other  internal  remedies, 
while  chrysarobin  was  applied  locally.  The  cutaneous  lesions 
became  better  and  worse  again,  seeming  to  increase  by  period- 
ical attacks.  The  treatment  pursued  was  of  doubtful  benefit. 
In  .lune  the  patient  entered  the  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital  and 
was  given  chaulraoogra  oil  in  doses  gradually  increased  from 
fifteen  to  sixty  drops  daily.  This  was  well  tolerated  by  the 
stomach  and  apparently  productive  of  benefit.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  disappearance  of  some  of  the  patches,  increased  mobil- 
ity of  the  fingers,  and  improvement  iu  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient.  He  himself  expressed  a  strong  belief  that  the  dis- 
ease was  checked  and  that  he  was  going  to  get  well,  a  result  for 
which  I  was  only  able  to  hope.  He  now  determined  to  meet 
his  wife  and  children  in  California  and  settle  down  upon  a  ranch, 
and,  with  instructions  to  continue  the  use  of  the  oil  and  report  at 
stated  intervals,  he  left  the  hospital  about  the  middle  of  July. 

In  September  he  wrote  that  the  spots  on  his  face  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  that  the  worst  spot  (on  his  back)  was 
scarcely  perceptible  at  times.  The  numbness  and  stiffness  of 
the  fingers  remained  the  same.  In  October  he  wrote  that,  in 
spite  of  the  continued  use  of  the  oil  (sixty  drops  a  day),  tlie 
hands  were  again  feeling  thick  and  stift"  and  that  another  blister 
had  appeared  upon  the  right  middle  finger.  In  June,  1884,  he 
wrote  that  all  of  the  spots  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  that  he 
only  suffered  from  the  numbness  and  contraction  of  the  fingers. 
In  September,  1884,  he  wrote  of  a  well-marked  spot  on  his  right 
hand  and  numbness  of  both  hands  and  nose.  lie  had  used  the 
oil  faithfully,  although  at  some  times  it  was  somewhat  unpalat- 
able, and  he  had  noticed  a  marked  difference  in  the  quality  of 
oil  from  different  firms.  In  October,  1885,  he  wrote  :  "There 
have  been  no  more  symptotns  of  the  disease  in  any  shape.  I  have 
enjoyed  almost  perfect  health  in  every  way,  and  were  it  not 
that  1  still  have  numbness  in  my  hands,  I  would  not  believe 
that  there  could  be  anything  the  matter  with  me.  I  take  abou' 
a  hundred  drops  of  the  oil  daily,  and  it  docs  not  seem  in  any 
way  to  disagree  with  me." 

In  December,  1887.  he  wrote:  ''I  have  taken  no  meilicine 
of  any  kind  for  about  two  years,  and  have  had  no  unfavorable 
symptoms  during  that  time.  There  has  been  no  sign  of  any 
blisters  or  spots  returning,  and  were  it  not  for  the  numbness  I 
still  feel,  I  would  truly  say  I  am  as  well  as  I  ever  was  in  my 
life."  In  his  last  letter,  dated  November,  1889,  he  reports  him- 
self as  being  quite  as  well  as  when  he  last  wrote. 

The  result  of  treatment  in  this  case  suggests  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  curability  of  leprosy,  a  disease  of  which  it  is 
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often  claimed  that  there  is  no  known  remedy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  majority  of  cases  progress  from  bad  to  worse 
and  terminate  fatally,  but  under  certain  favorable  circum- 
stance.s,  such  as  a  change  of  climate,  the  disease  has  re- 
peatedly been  observed  to  undergo  at  least  a  temporary  im- 
provement, and  in  a  few  cases  which  have  been  reported 
the  disease  appears  to  have  been  checked,  if  not  cured.  In 
spite  of  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis  which  must  generally 
be  made,  it  is  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  leprosy  is  in  every 
case  an  incurable  disease.  Some  years  ago,  while  on  a  visit 
to  the  lazaretto  at  Tracadie,  in  New  Brunswick,  1  saw  an 
old  woman,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  attacked  by 
leprosy  forty  years  before.  Her  fingers  had  been  lost  by 
ulceration,  leaving  mere  stumps  for  hands,  but  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  she  seemed  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  pre- 
sented no  symptoms  of  active  disease,  and  seenied  far  more 
likely  to  die  of  old  age  than  of  leprosy.  In  this  case  it 
seemed  as  though  the  disease  had  run  its  course,  as  it  often 
does  in  the  case  of  syphilis,  and  left  the  patient  free  from 
all  symptoms.  If  such  a  course  may  result  spontaneously, 
for  the  woman  referred  to  had  never  had  any  systematic 
treatment  for  her  disease,  it  seems  as  though  some  thera- 
peutic measures  might  be  adopted  to  core  the  disease  in  at 
least  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 

In  the  case  which  I  have  briefly  reported  a  doubt  might 
be  reasonably  entertained  as  to  the  perfect  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease, on  account  of  the  numbness  and  deformity  of  the 
fingers  which  still  exist;  but  this  condition  should  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  disease 
rather  than  one  of  its  symptoms.  Not  having  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  this  patient  recently  in  person,  I  can 
not  speak  as  to  his  exact  condition ;  but  certainly  his  own 
account  of  his  present  condition  would  seem  to  justify  the 
title  of  this  paper. 

Another  interesting  point  arises  in  connection  with  this 
case  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  medicinal  treatment 
and  a  change  of  climate.  I  am  inclined  to  attach  the  most 
importance  to  the  latter.  It  may  seem  difficult  to  explain 
why  a  disease  depending  upon  micro-organisms  should  be 
benefited  by  external  agencies,  but  the  benefit  to  lepers  re- 
sulting from  a  change  of  climate  has  been  too  frequently 
noted  to  admit  of  doubt.  The  effect  of  chaulmoogra  oil  in 
lessening  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  I  have  noted  in  sev- 
eral other  cases  of  leprosy  which  have  been  under  my  care, 
and  I  regard  it  as,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  efficacious 
remedy  which  has  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease.  The  fact  that  it  has  failed  to  effect  a  cure  in  many 
cases,  and  has  been  pronounced  of  little  or  no  value  by 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  testing  its  virtues  in 
the  large  lazarettos,  is  an  argument  of  little  weight  against 
its  eflBcacy.  When  a  man  affected  with  leprosy  is  taken 
from  his  home  and  friends,  pronounced  unclean,  immured 
in  a  lazaretto  with  many  loathsome  fellow-sufferers,  and 
given  to  understand,  as  is  usually  the  case,  that  death  is  the 
only  portal  of  escape  open  to  him,  the  impression  upon  his 
mind  is  such  as  to  counteract  the  effect  of  all  remedies,  and 
under  such  circumstances  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could 
be  expected  to  effect  a  cure  of  leprosy. 
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COSTO-STERNAL  DISLOCATION. 

The  anterior  extremities  of  the  cartilages  of  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  are,  during  youth 
and  middle  age,  united  to  the  sternum,  which  is  hollowed  out 
into  fossaa  to  receive  them,  by  means  of  true  joints  furnished 
with  synovial  capsules  and  supported  by  anterior,  posterior, 
upper,  and  lower  ligaments.  Dislocation  at  these  joints  is  gen- 
erally admitted  to  be  extremely  rare,  and  instances  in  which  it 
has  occurred  are  well  worthy  of  record.  In  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Detroit  Medical  and  Library  Association  for  1889  Dr. 
Stoner  reports  such  a  case,  the  patient  having  been  presented 
to  the  association  for  critical  examination.  A  man,  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  was  caught  between  a  boat  and  the  breakwater 
of  one  of  the  Lake  ports.  He  was  sent  to  hospital,  arriving 
some  twenty  hours  after  the  accident.  When  admitted  he 
was  conscious,  and  had  partly  recovered  from  the  shock.  The 
slightest  movement  of  his  body  caused  excruciating  pain  in  the 
chest,  back,  and  left  shoulder,  these  regions  being  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  touch  and  giving  evidence,  by  great  tenderness  on 
deep  pressure,  of  severe  injury  to  the  parts  within;  yet  no 
fracture  of  the  ribs  or  other  bones  could  be  detected.  The 
sternum  was  depressed  (a  congenital  deformity,  according  to 
the  patient's  testimony).  There  was  a  prominence  of  the 
right  side  over  the  costo-sternal  articulations,  which,  how- 
ever, was  evenly  and  uniformly  rounded,  quite  unlike  the 
deformity  usually  seen  in  dislocations.  The  case  was  re- 
corded as  "severe  contusion  of  the  chest,"  but  the  treatment 
was  the  same  as  for  fracture.  The  pain  of  respiration  was 
much  relieved  by  adhesive  straps  and  bandages.  At  the  time 
of  the  patient's  admission  the  temperature  was  100'4°  F. 
(38°  0.),  the  pulse  90,  the  respiration  30;  and  there  was  reten- 
tion of  urine.  As  the  rapidity  of  pulse,  the  thirst,  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  depression  continued  to  increase,  a  second 
examination  was  made  a  few  days  later,  which  revealed  not 
only  dullness  on  percussion — indicative  of  hsemorrhage  into  the 
pleural  cavity — but  also  clear  signs  of  forward  dislocation  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  from  the  ster- 
num. Partial  reduction  by  compresses  was  effected,  but  the 
patient  was  too  ill  to  endure  repeated  attempts.  Under  the 
use  of  tonics,  with  digitalis  for  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  he 
gradually  improved,  the  dullness  on  percussion  disappearing 
and  the  vesicular  murmur  again  becoming  evident.  In  about 
four  months  from  the  time  of  the  accident  he  returned  to  his 
work  feeling  perfectly  well.  The  outlines  of  the  articular  end 
of  one  of  the  cartilages  remained  prominent,  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  dislocation.  Wiring  of  the  ends  of  the  cartilages 
to  the  sternum,  as  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  association, 
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would  have  been  very  dangerous  in  view  of  the  low  condition 
of  the  patient. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  reviewed  by  Dr.  Stoner.  A 
case  is  cited  from  Gross  in  which  a  man,  sixty  years  of  a^e, 
fell  from  a  scaffold  ten  feet  high,  striking  his  left  shoulder  and 
chest  upon  a  stone  slab.  He  at  once  experienced  violent  dysp- 
noea, and  at  each  inspiration  felt  something  snap  and  jerk  in 
his  side  with  a  noise  like  the  cracking  of  a  stretched  finger 
joint.  On  examination,  this  was  found  to  proceed  from  a  dis- 
location of  the  cartilages  of  the  last  three  ribs  from  the  ster- 
num, the  pieces  playing  to  and  fro  during  the  movements  of 
the  chest.  Hamilton  describes  a  case  in  which  a  sailor  fell 
through  a  hatchway,  sustaining  fatal  injuries,  among  which 
was  a  dislocation  of  the  sternum  from  the  cartilage  of  the  sec- 
ond rib  on  each  side,  and  refers  to  three  other  traumatic  cases, 
in  all  of  which  the  cartilages  were  dislocated  forward,  citing 
also  an  instance  in  which  an  ill-developed  lad  experienced 
such  a  dislocation  from  the  simple  action  of  bread-kneading. 
In  this  Journal  for  July  14  and  21,  1883,  pages  34  and  62,  Dr. 
Albert  N.  Blodgett,  of  Boston,  relates  in  detail  two  cases  from 
his  own  practice ;  in  one  of  them  a  dislocation  of  the  first  and 
second  cartilages  and  of  the  clavicle  was  produced  in  an  adult 
by  the  falling  of  a  piano  upon  his  extended  arm ;  in  the  other 
a  young  man  suffered  dislocation  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
ribs  from  exercising  upon  the  parallel  bars  of  a  gymnasium. 
Dr.  Bradley  reports  in  the  Medical  Record  a  case  of  luxation 
of  six  ribs  and  of  the  clavicle  in  a  patient  who  was  whirled 
and  jammed  against  a  wall  by  a  passing  railway  car.  A  few 
other  oases  are  referred  to  by  Dr.  Stoner. 

We  may  draw  the  following  conclusions  from  his  researclies 
in  the  available  literature  of  the  subject :  This  chondro-sternal 
dislocation  is  very  rare — perhaps  one  of  the  rarest  forms  of 
injury  that  the  surgeon  has  to  treat;  most  of  tije  text-book 
writers  seem  to  be  without  personal  experience  in  the  matter ; 
any  injury  which  produces  this  dislocation  in  a  healthy  person 
mast  of  necessity  be  very  severe;  repair  without  deformity  is 
not  to  be  expected. 

BALSAM    OF    PERU   AND    NEPHRITIS. 

The  Centralblatt  ftir  klinische  Medicin  for  February  13th 
contains  an  article  on  this  subject,  by  W.  Brautigam  and  E. 
Nowac.  The  authors  recognize  the  dangers  accruing  from  the 
administration  of  certain  balsams  as  tending  to  induce  nephri- 
tis, assuming  this  as  specially  probable  from  the  use  of  balsam 
of  copaiba  and  styrax.  As  to  the  possibility  of  the  same  result 
arising  from  the  use  of  tlie  balsam  of  Peru,  they  quote  from  the 
recently  reported  observations  of  von  Litten  and  Vamossy. 
These  observers  state  that  inunctions  and  other  methods  of 
treatment  by  balsam  of  Peru  give  rise  to  such  symptoms  as  the 
presence  of  blood  and  of  epithelial  and  cylindrical  casts  in  the 
urine,  Viimossy  stating  that  in  four  out  of  twenty-eight  cases 
so  treated  kidney  irritation  arose,  accompanying  which  there 
was  albuminuria,  the  urine  voided  being  of  a  brown  eolor. 
Brautigam  and  his  colleague  thereupon  instituted  a  series  of 
systematic  investigations,  using  for  tho  purposes  of  their  ex- 


periments twenty-two  patients  sulTering  from  various  incipient 
manifestations  of  disease,  such  as  pulmonary  consumption,  pul- 
monary emphysema,  scabies,  pruritus,  etc.  In  all,  the  urine 
was  of  normal  color  and  specific  gravity.  The  reaction  was 
not  so  constantly  normal,  but  in  no  case  did  the  urine  contain 
albumin  or  reveal  any  striking  abnormity  on  microscopical  ex- 
amination before  the  beginning  of  treatment  with  balsam  of 
Peru.  This  drug  was  given  by  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a 
twenty-per-cent.  oily  emulsion,  and  in  pills;  subcutaneously  in 
the  form  of  a  twenty-per-cent.  emulsion,  without  oil ;  and, 
finally,  by  vigorous  inunction.  The  only  abnormity  that  could 
be  ascertained  or  assumed  as  directly  resulting  from  this  free 
use  of  the  balsam  was  the  production  of  pronounced  acidity  in 
the  urine,  which  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  hip- 
puric  acid  in  excess. 

The  investigators  assert  that  the  action  of  balsam  of  Peru 
is  in  no  way  comparable  with  that  of  copaiba,  styrax,  and  their 
balsamic  congeners,  so  far  at  least  as  the  mucous  membrane 
and  kidneys  are  concerned.  The  conclusions  at  which  they 
arrive  may  be  summed  up  by  the  statement  that,  if  balsam  of 
Peru  did  cause  the  pathological  phenomena  recorded  by  von 
Litten  and  VAmossy,  it  must  have  been  owing  to  the  use  of  a 
drug  laden  or  adulterated  with  irritating  volatile  oils,  known 
to  be  frequently  present,  while  the  authors  had  made  it  the 
sine  qua  non  to  conduct  their  experiments  with  strictly  pnre 
balsam. 

MINOR  PARAGRAPUS. 

THE   NEW   YORK   DISPENSARY. 

This  institution,  commonly  called  the  "City  Dispensary," 
although  it  is  not  supported  by  the  municipality,  has  just  com- 
pleted the  first  century  of  its  career.  During  that  period,  as 
we  learn  from  its  Centennial  Report,  it  has  treated  the  enor- 
mous number  of  2,142,999  patients — greater,  the  trustees  think, 
than  the  number  treated  by  any  like  institution  in  the  United 
States.  The  old  dispensary  has  long  been  venerable,  but  it 
shows  no  signs  of  that  so-called  conservatism  that  borders  on 
decay;  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  become  rejuvenated  during  the 
last  few  years,  for  its  board  of  trustees  includes  only  one  mem- 
ber who  has  held  office  for  twenty  years,  and,  among  twenty 
trustees,  five  are  physicians.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  steady 
march  of  the  residential  quarter  of  the  town  away  from  the 
locality  of  the  dispensary,  and  the  consequent  increasing  tax 
upon  the  time  of  the  physicians  who  do  its  work,  the  character 
of  its  medical  officers  is  as  high  as  at  any  time  within  our  re- 
membrance, and  wc  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  now  a  more  efficient 
source  of  aid  to  the  sick  poor  than  ever  before. 


PUBLIC    VACCINATION    IN    NEW    YORK. 

According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Dispen- 
sary for  the  year  1889,  135  persons  were  vaccinated  in  the  in- 
stitution during  the  year — fewer  than  were  often  vaccinated  in 
a  single  day  twenty  years  ago.  According  to  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Eastern  Dispensary,  four  persons  were  under  treat- 
ment for  vaccinia  during  the  year,  and  263  had  their  vaccina- 
tion scars  inspected,  but  we  can  not  make  out  from  the  Report 
that  a  single  vaccination  was  done.  These  two  dispensaries' 
lists  of  medical  officers  do  not  now  contain  the  name  of  a  phy- 
sician specially  charged  with  vaccination.     It  was  through  the 
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instrumentality  of  the  New  Yorli  Dispensary  that  vaccination 
was  introduced  into  New  York  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
animal  vaccination  nineteen  years  ago ;  it  was  an  officer  of  the 
Eastern  Dispensary,  the  late  Dr.  Loines,  who  taught  the  pro- 
fession in  this  part  of  the  country  more  about  the  practice  of 
vaccination  than  could  be  learned  from  all  otlier  sources  to- 
gether. For  many  years  the  two  dispensaries  named  did  most 
of  the  public  vaccination  done  in  New  York,  and  maintained 
sources  of  vaccine  supply  for  physicians,  tlie  income  thus  ob- 
tained being  devoted  to  the  general  good  work  done  by  them. 
All  this  has  been  blotted  out  by  legislation  which,  even  if  it  is 
not  technically  unconstitutional,  is  as  repugnant  to  the  Ameri- 
can idea  of  government  as  anything  could  be — namely,  that 
which  empowered  a  city  department  to  use  the  public  funds  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  its  animal  vaccination  service,  whereby 
it  has  been  enabled  to  underbid  these  charitable  institutions  to 
a  degree  that  has  proved  ruinous. 


THE   EASTERN   DISPENSARY. 

Although  not  much  more  than  half  as  old  as  the  New  Y^ork 
Dispensary,  as  we  are  reminded  by  its  Fifty-seventh  Annual 
Report,  the  Eastern  Dispensary  is  not  perceptibly  behind  the 
older  institution  in  renown  or  in  the  character  of  the  service  it 
renders.  During  the  year  1889  it  treated  61,228  new  patients, 
who  were  seen  by  its  physicians  106,506  times.  This  is  the 
greatest  number  of  new  patients  ever  treated  at  the  dispensary 
in  one  year,  and  greater,  according  to  the  Report,  than  the 
number  treated  at  any  other  dispensary  in  New  York  during 
the  year.  An  incident  mentioned  in  the  Report  gives  touching 
evidence  of  the  appreciation  in  which  the  work  of  such  an  in- 
stitution is  held  by  many  of  their  poor  beneficiaries.  A  poor 
woman  was  found  cleaning  the  steps  leading  to  the  dispensary 
rooms,  and,  being  asked  what  she  was  doing,  replied:  "The 
dispensary  cured  me  of  ray  sickness.  I  have  no  money  to  give 
and  I  wanted  to  do  something,  so  I  thought  I  would  clean  these 
steps."  The  physicians'  statistical  tables  given  in  the  Report 
show  proof  of  unusual  care  in  their  preparation. 


SOCIETY    TRANSACTIONS. 

The  delay  usually  attending  the  publication  of  volumes  of 
transactions  is  a  matter  for  which  the  secretary  is  generally 
blamed,  but  for  which  he  is  commonly  in  no  wise  responsible. 
It  is  very  apt  to  depend  on  the  tardiness  with  wliich  the  authors 
of  papers  hand  in  their  manuscripts.  The  Medical  Association 
of  Georgia  has  the  following  law  governing  the  subject:  "No 
paper  shall  be  read  before  this  association,  by  title  or  otherwise, 
until  a  complete  copy  of  such  paper  shall  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary  for  publication  in  the  Transactions." 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  authors  to  read  from  skeleton  notes  at 
the  meetings,  improvising  the  greater  part  of  what  they  say. 
They  ramble  along  in  a  slipshod  way,  failing  to  make  their 
points  and  taking  up  time  unnecessarily ;  and  then,  under  one 
flimsy  i)retext  and  another,  they  worry  the  secretary  out  of  all 
patience  before  he  finally  gets  their  productions  in  a  fit  state  to 
be  sent  to  the  printer.  We  hope  that  our  Georgia  friends  en- 
force their  excellent  law,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  like 
one  adopted  by  all  societies  that  publish  their  transactions  in 
the  shape  of  a  volume. 

PARTRIDGE    POISONING. 

In  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  cases  of  par- 
tridge poisoning  are  not  infrequent,  but  medical  attention  has 
been  little  bestowed  upon  their  symptomatology  and  treatment. 
The  Nova  Scotia  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association  dis- 


cussed the  subject  at  its  .January  meeting.  The  Maritime  Medi- 
cal News  reports  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Halifax,  who 
had  foimd  the  cause  of  the  poisonous  state  of  the  flesh  of  the 
birds  in  the  ingestion  by  them  of  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  the 
Kalmia  anyustifolia,  or  "  sheep-laurel,"  also  known  as  "lamb- 
kill."  Both  the  leaves  and  the  seeds  are  poisonous.  After  eat- 
ing of  this  plant,  sheep  will  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  lambs  be- 
come convulsed  and  may  die.  In  regard  to  the  effects  of  the 
poisoned  partridge-flesh  upon  the  human  heart.  Dr.  Campbell 
could  not  agree  with  the  prevailing  belief;  he  had  not  found 
the  pulse  so  weak  and  slow  as  some  had  i-eported.  It  has  been 
stated  by  some  that  the  pulse  has  been  rendered  so  extremely 
weak  and  slow  as  to  be  imperceptible.  The  treatment  of  par- 
tridge poisoning  should  be  with  stimulants  by  injection  and  by 
the  mouth,  preparations  of  ammonia,  alcohol,  etc.,  with  heat 
applied  to  the  feet  and  warmth  to  the  body  generally.  There 
is  commonly  no  need  for  an  emetic,  since  the  poison  itself  tends 
to  produce  free  vomiting. 


THE   WEST  END   MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  is  a  private  society  lately  organized,  drawing  its  mem- 
bers, who  number  upward  of  twenty,  chiefly  from  among  the 
physicians  living  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  New  Y^ork. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Walker  is  its  president,  Dr.  0.  B.  White  its  vice- 
president,  and  Dr.  R.  N.  W.  K.  Horner  its  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. The  meetings  are  held  at  the  members'  houses  on  the 
first  Saturday  evening  of  each  month,  except  July,  August,  and 
September.  From  our  knowledge  of  its  members  and  of  the 
carefulness  with  which  their  number  is  added  to,  we  believe 
that  it  is  destined  to  be  prosperous  and  useful.  There  are  many 
advantages  connected  with  small  private  societies,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  their  number  greatly  increased ;  and  the 
neighborhood  idea  in  their  formation  is  not  a  bad  one,  as  was 
exemplified  by  the  long  and  useful  career  of  the  East  River 
Medical  Association — it  brings  together  the  men  who  most  need 
to  know  each  other,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  of  material  benefit 
to  them. 

ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Departmeut  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  April  8,  1890: 


DISEASES. 

Week  ending  Apr.  1. 

Weeli  ending  Apr.  8. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

8 
72 

4 
224 
108 

2 

2 
9 
1 
11 
28 
0 

6 
81 

2 
250 
104 

9 

3 

10 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis .... 

2 
14 

34 

0 

The  Uedical  Association  of  Georgia  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Brunswick  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  16th,  17th,  and 
18th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Holmes,  of  Rome.  The 
programme  gives  the  following  titles:  Aseptic  w(.  Antiseptic  Surgery, 
by  Dr.  S.  C.  Benedict,  of  Athens ;  Railroad  Surgery,  by  Dr.  H.  McHat- 
ton,  of  Macon  ;  an  address,  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Westmoreland,  Jr.,  of  At- 
lanta; The  Female  Urethra,  a  Source  of  Trouble  likely  to  be  over- 
looked in  our  Gynecological  Investigations,  by  Dr.  K.  P.  Moore,  of 
Macon;  Hypersesthetic  Endometritis,  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Noble,  of  Atlanta; 
Rare  Experience  with  Erysipelas  in  Eye  Surgery,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Hull,  of 
Augusta  ;  The  Importance  of  Chemical  and  Microscopical  Examinations 
of  the  Urine,  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Williams,  of  Macon ;  Progress  of  Ophthal- 
mology and  Rhinology,  by  Dr.  R.  0.  Cotter,  of  Macon ;  Cardiac  Neur- 
asthenia, by  Dr.  A.  C.  Davidson,  of  Sharon ;  Stricture  of  the  Male 
Urethra  and  Some  Forms  of  Neuroses,  by  Dr.  R.  0.  Engram,  of  Monte- 
zuma ;  and  The  Climate  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Butts. 
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ITEMS.— PHOCEEDINGS  OP  SOCIETIES. 


[N.   V.  Mkd.  Joor., 


Change  of  Address.— Dr.  Charles  H.  Wilkin,  to  No.  55  West  Tliirty 
sixth  Street. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week  : 

Monday,  April  IJiih :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Sur- 
gery) ;  Leno.x  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (private) ;  New  York 
Ophthalmological  Society  (private) ;  New  York  Medico-historical  .So- 
ciety (private) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in  Chem- 
istry and  Technology) ;  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ; 
Gynsecological  Society  of  Boston;  Burlington,  Vt.,  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Club  ;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Baltimore 
Medical  Association. 

Tdesday,  April  15lh :  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California  (first 
day — Los  Angeles) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine) ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society 
(private) ;  Ogdensburgh  (N.  Y.)  Medical  Association  ;  Medical  Socie- 
ties of  the  Counties  of  Kings  and  Westchester,  N.  Y. ;  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society  ;  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  April  16th :  Medical  Association  of  Georgia  (first  day — 
Brunswick) ;  Iowa  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — Des  Moines) ; 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California  (second  day) ;  Harlem 
Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Medico-legal  Society ; 
Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  New  York  (private) ; 
New  Jersey  Academy  of  Medicine  (Newark) ;  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society ;  Windham,  Conn.,  County  Medical  Society  (annual 
— Plainfield) ;  Middlesex,  Mass.,  South  District  Medical  Society  (an- 
nual— Waltham ). 

Thdrsday,  April  17th  :  Medical  Association  of  Georgia  (second  day) ; 
Iowa  State  Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  California  (third  day) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  ; 
Metropolitan  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society  ; 
Tolland,  Conn.,  County  Medical  Society  (annual) ;  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (private). 

Friday,  April  18th  :  Medical  Association  of  Georgia  (third  day) ;  Iowa 
State  Medical  Society  (third  day) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
(Section  in  Orthopiedic  Surgery) ;  Chicago  Gyna'cologieal  Society ; 
Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  April  19th :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-gradu- 
ate Medical  School  and  Hospital. 


IProte^btngs  of  Sotbti«s. 


NEW   YOliK   ACADEMY    OF   MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  March  6,  1800. 

The  President,  Dr.  Alfked  L.  Loo.mls,  in  the  Cliuir. 

The  Ultimate  Results  of  Laparotomy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Uterine  Appendages. — Dr.  □.  0.  Coe  opened  a  discussion  on 
this  subject.  lie  referred  to  the  great  difficulty  of  keeping  pa- 
tients under  observation  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  say  from 
two  to  five  years  after  an  operation.  It  was  not  easy  to  trace 
such  patients  when  they  had  once  left  the  hospitals.  The  dis- 
pensary physician  was  really  in  abetter  position  to  Judge  of 
the  ultimate  results  of  laparotomy  than  the  operator.  It  was 
a  question  whether  recovery  was  synonymous  with  cure.  As- 
suming a  perfect  operation  for  the  removal  of  both  ovaries, 
no  doubt  gratifying  results  had  been  obtained  therefrom,  even 
to  the  saving  of  life.  As  to  the  liability  of  ])atients  to  become 
insane  after  such  operations  there  was  a  want  of  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  observers.  It  had  been  urged  that  most  of  the 
cases  in  which  serious  mental  disturbances  had  supervened 
upon  operation  were  open  to  suspicion,  and  that  the  minds 
of  such  patients  were  generally  known  to  have  been  pre- 
viously affected.  It  had  been  contended  that  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  patients  became  insane  after  removal  of  the  tubes  and 
ovaries,  but  probably  this  was  an  exaggerated  statement.     All 


who  had  to  deal  surgically  or  otherwise  with  cases  in  which  the 
patients  had  been  previously  the  subjects  of  laparotomy,  had 
agreed  as  to  the  existence  and  persistence  of  intrapelvic  com- 
plications. Constant  pain,  congestion  of  the  uterus  with  vesi- 
cal and  intestinal  disturbances,  i>ersisted  for  years,  symptoms 
directly  due  to  intrapelvic  in<lurations  or  adhesions  which  cer- 
tainly might  have  e.xisted  before  the  operation,  but  also  might 
have  resulted  from  a  localized  peritonitis  following  it.  Indura- 
tions around  stumps  of  the  broad  ligaments  were  sufficient  to 
cause  pain,  and  intestinal  adhesions  were  of  very  common  occur- 
rence, and  these,  even  if  slight,  would  give  rise  to  pain.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  sure  means  of  avoiding  these  results.  It  was 
impo-ssible  to  predict  that  a  localized  peritonitis  would  not  ensue 
after  laparotomy,  no  matter  how  favorable  the  case  might  be. 

The  speaker  then  cited  a  number  of  typical  cases  illustrating 
the  possible  unsatisfactory  results  contingent  upon  operative 
interference  with  the  uterine  appendages.  Of  these  the  follow- 
ing is  a  fair  example:  Miss  L.  had  her  tubes  and  ovaries  re- 
moved in  188.5  for  dysmenorrhoea.  She  had  come  under  the 
care  of  the  speaker  shortly  afterward  and  had  so  remained  until 
1889.  During  this  time  she  had  never  been  free  from  pain,  and 
treatment  had  failed  in  affording  her  any  relief.  The  patient's 
condition  had  become  at  length  so  serious  that  a  second  opera- 
tion was  insisted  upon,  and  an  exploratory  laparotomy  was  ac- 
cordingly performed  in  1889.  Extensive  inflammatory  products 
were  found  involving  the  stumps,  the  kidney,  and  the  ureter. 
Such  experiences  might  be  readily  adduced  from  these  lapa- 
rotomy cases  to  prove  that  there  was  a  large  number  in  which 
the  subjects  of  the  operation  were  by  no  means  permanently 
benefited  so  far  as  relief  from  pain  was  concerned.  The  con- 
clusion was  forced  upon  the  careful  observer  that  recovery  from 
laparotomy  was  not  synonymous  with  cure  of  tbe  condition  for 
which  il  was  undertaken. 

Dr.  W.  Gill  Wtlie  thought  that  if  the  operation  was  thor- 
oughly done  in  properly  selected  cases  the  results  would  be  suf- 
ficiently good  to  insure  its  position  as  admis>ible  and  desirable. 
The  selection  of  cases  suitable  for  such  operative  interference 
was  a  material  factor.  If  the  tubes  and  ovaries  were  removed 
before  the  woman  became  a  chronic  invalid,  results  as  satisfac- 
tory as  from  any  other  surgical  procedure  might  be  expected. 
Cases  in  which  the  women  were  already  broken  down  in  health, 
and  those  in  which  the  nervous  system  had  been  abnormal  from 
birth,  or  become  so  soon  after,  were  not  at  all  likely  to  give 
perfect  results.  Then  a  woman  might  have  the  ovarian  or  tubal 
troubles  complicated  by  many  other  diseases,  and  the  removal  of 
tubes  and  ovaries  would  not  cure  the  latter  conditions.  A  great 
many  patients  were  operated  upon  unnecessarily.  He  had  never 
advocated  that  the  operation  should  be  undertaken  for  the  relief 
of  reflex  nervous  symptoms,  because  he  believed  tbe  agency  of 
the  tubes  and  ovaries  in  producing  these  symptoms  was  very 
much  overestimated.  The  most  important  point  toward  securing 
an  ultimate  favorable  result  was  to  do  the  operation  completely. 
He  believed  the  bad  results  came  ffom  failure  in  this  particular. 
The  ovary  or  ovaries  must  be  removed  entirely  and  no  pyo- 
genic membrane  be  lett,  or  unfavorable  results  would  ensue. 
Another  cause  of  trouble  was  the  ligature  becoming  septic  in 
passing  it  through  pyogenic  material.  The  case  might  do  well 
enough  at  first,  but  there  would  be  an  indurated  spot  arising  at 
the  site  of  this  septic  ligature.  Insanity  after  this  operation  was 
nothing  like  so  common  an  occurrence  as  had  been  stated  and 
as  the  speaker  had  at  first  believed.  It  might  occur,  of  course, 
but  the  possibility  was  equal  after  any  formidable  operation. 
Tbe  effect  of  the  operation  ui)on  the  nervous  system  and  phys- 
ical development,  if  undertaken  upon  young  girls,  would  be  very 
bad,  hut  if  undertaken  after  puberty  the  effect  was  just  about 
the  same  as  that  from  the  occurrence  of  the  menopause,  and 
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some  reflex  symptoms  might  be  expected.  A  woman  in  perfect 
health  should  be  able  to  pass  the  menopanse  without  trouble, 
but  this  could  not  be  expected  from  one  who  had  suffered  from 
prolonged  uterine  disease.  He  took  issue  with  those  who  per- 
sisted in  considering  adhesions  or  scar  tissues  as  comprising 
disease.  Such  tissue  did  not  give  trouble  unless  it  interfered, 
by  contact  or  contiguity,  with  some  organ  already  the  seat  of 
disease.  It  was  of  course  more  difficult  to  achieve  satisfactory 
resnlts  when  the  case  was  complicated  by  malignant  disease  or 
fibroid  tumors.  It  was  also  quite  easy  to  overlook  conditions 
in  the  uterus  as  the  possible  causes  of  many  of  the  painful  con- 
ditions persisting  after  the  operations  undertaken  for  the  disease 
of  its  appendages. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Lee  gave  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  been  led 
after  the  performance  of  one  hundred  and  three  laparotomies. 
He  had  never  seen  a  case  of  epilepsy  or  hystero-epilepsy  or  any 
of  the  neurotic  affections  cured  by  removal  of  the  uterine  ap- 
pendages. Purely  neuralgic  patients,  or  those  with  dysraenor- 
rhoea,  would  some  of  them  -improve,  but  the  benefit  had  been 
for  the  most  part  fitful  and  uncertain  and  less  than  he  had  hoped 
to  obtain  by  this  forcing  of  the  menopanse.  In  salpingitis,  with 
or  without  abscess,  cystic  or  tubal  pregnancy,  chronic  oophori- 
tis, and  ovarian  cyst,  laparotomy  offered  the  only  chance  for 
restoration  to  health. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Hanks  thought  that  recovery  in  many  of  the  cases 
under  discussion  did  not  mean  cure,  and  that  it  was  better  to 
select  the  cases  for  operation.  When  there  existed  so  many 
neurotic  symptoms,  with  various  pathological  changes  present 
in  the  pelvic  cavity,  he  did  not  believe  it  justifiable  to  remove 
the  ovaries  and  tubes. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Janvrin  said  that  from  the  inception  of  the  practice 
until  the  last  three  or  four  years  he  had  never  performed  the 
operation  of  removal  of  the  uterine  appendages,  except  as  he 
might  have  to  do  this  operation  in  connection  with  the  removal 
of  ovarian  tumors.  Since  1885,  after  watching  quite  a  number 
of  cases  and  treating  them  for  a  long  time,  and  becoming  con- 
vinced that  under  other  methods  of  treatment  the  patients  were 
getting  worse,  he  had  deemed  it  right  to  operate.  He  concurred 
in  the  suggestion  that  all  jjatients  with  pyosalpinx,  catarrhal  sal- 
pingitis, and  oophoritis  should  be  operated  upon.  After  giving 
such  patients  the  benefit  of  prolonged  and  careful  treatment,  and 
finding  that  they  were  really  getting  worse,  he  had  operated,  and 
had  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  results.  All  of  the  cases 
of  pyosalpinx  had  done  well,  the  patients  continuing  in  perfect 
health  after  the  operation.  He  was,  however,  convinced  that 
if,  after  the  making  of  an  abdominal  section,  the  touch,  sight, 
and  other  means  of  examination  demonstrated  the  tube  as  patu- 
lous and  the  ovaries  as  not  bound  down  by  considerable  adhe- 
sions, it  would  be  better  to  withhold  further  interference  and 
close  the  abdominal  cavity.  Dr.  Wylie  had  stated  that  many  of 
the  untoward  resnlts  following  laparotomies  were  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  imperfections  in  the  performance  of  the  operations, 
and  the  leaving  behind  of  some  portions  of  the  ovaries,  liga- 
ments, or  tubes  to  be  involved  in  the  cicatrix.  No  doubt  this 
was  frequently  the  case,  but  the  speaker  was  sure  he  had  wit- 
nessed operations  in  which  this  fault  did  not  occur.  Any  re- 
sultant peritonitis  would  certainly  give  rise  to  thickened  tissue, 
which  would  cause  decided  pain  without  any  portion  of  tlie 
ovaries  or  tubes  being  necessarily  left  behind. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Dudley  said  he  had  performed  seventy-four  lapa- 
rotomies, of  which  he  gave  a  clinical  resume.  In  five  of  these,  of 
which  he  was  able  to  give  accurate  account,  the  patients  were 
suffering  from  pain,  and  in  all  these  he  had  used  silk  to  ligate 
the  pedicle.  Localized  peritonitis  had  resulted  with  adhesions, 
which  could  be  readily  made  out  at  the  present  time,  lie 
thought  that  the  hard  silk  suture  was  responsible  for  many  of 


the  evil  results.  Again,  he  thought  it  possible  to  guard  against 
the  occurrence  of  inflammatory  conditions  by  insuring  early 
movement  of  the  bowels.  It  was  his  custom  to  use  saline  ca- 
thartics for  this  purpose.  He  thought  it  was  well  to  char  the 
stump  with  carbolic  acid  or  the  cautery,  and  he  would  endeavor 
to  leave  the  pelvic  cavity  dry.  Catgut  might  be  used  as  a  liga- 
ture, of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  tissues  for  four  days.  He  did 
not  leave  any  foreign  body  to  do  mischief.  He  was  not  afraid 
to  use  it,  and  had  not  seen  secondary  hiemorrhage  occur.  He 
did  not  agree  to  the  view  that  laparotomy  in  such  cases  was 
not  a  cure  ;  it  was  so  as  far  as  it  went,  for  a  woman  whose  tubes 
and  ovaries  were  removed  could  not  have  oophoritis  and  salpin- 
gitis. He  should  never  resort  to  laparotomy  in  cases  of  hystero- 
epilepsy  or  insanity. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Grandin  said  that  he  had  avoided  laparotomy,  be- 
cause he  had  found  that  the  time-honored  routine  treatment  as- 
sociated with  the  judicious  use  of  electricity  enabled  him  to  ob- 
tain a  symptomatic  cure,  satisfactory  to  himself  and  his  patients. 
He  excluded  from  this  class  of  cases  pyosalpinx,  ovarian  cysts, 
malignant  disease  of  the  ovaries,  and  dermoid  cysts. 

Dr.  M.  McLean  said  that  it  had  been  his  experience  to  have 
patients  come  to  him  for  relief  upon  whom  operations  had 
been  performed  at  the  hands  of  the  best  men,  and  he  had  been 
nuable  to  do  anything  for  their  sufferings.  He  supposed  that 
this  operation  had  come  to  stay,  but  it  should  certainly  be  re 
stricted  to  selected  cases;  those  operations  undertaken  not  only 
for  neuroses,  but  for  many  of  the  inflammatory  conditions, 
should  be  thrown  out  as  unnecessary.  He  had  found  a  number 
of  oases  in  which  intestinal  adhesions  had  produced  the  trouble ; 
a  large  number  were  also  of  neuralgic  origin,  in  which  the  pains 
were  only  increased  by  operations.  Much  chronic  inflammatory 
trouble  often  followed  this  interference,  while  cases  of  melan- 
cholia occurred  where  no  such  state  of  mind  had  previously 
existed. 

Dr.  W.  T.  LusK  said  be  firmly  believed  that  the  operation  was 
of  the  utmost  value  as  an  addition  to  uterine  therapeutic.",  and 
that  it  had  been  the  means  of  liberating  many  women  from 
persistent  suffering,  and  had  perhaps  saved  many  others  from 
death.  He  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  begin  the  removal  of  the 
appendages,  but  had  been  forced  into  it  by  seeing  perforation 
of  the  tubes  and  other  such  results  followed  by  the  death  of 
the  patients.  There  were  a  number  of  inflammatory  condi- 
tions of  the  tubes  in  which  treatment  was  efficacious  and  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  tried.  In  catarrhal  conditions  in  which 
the  tubes  remained  patulous,  prolonged  and  properly  directed 
treatment  would  result  in  absolute  cure.  The  more  he  saw 
of  these  cases  the  more  he  was  inclined  to  insist  that  it  was 
unnecessary  every  time  a  woman  had  a  swollen  tube  to  ad- 
vocate its  removal.  He  was  not  absolutely  satisfied  as  to  the 
results  of  operative  procedure.  He  had  now  about  com- 
pleted his  first  hundred  laparotomies,  and  had  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  the  operation  was  one  devoid  of  danger.  A 
certain  amount  of  misery  had  been  entailed  by  some  of  his 
earlier  patients  returning  to  the  hospital  apparently  in  good 
general  health  but  suffering  from  pelvic  pains  or  some  form  of 
melancholia.  Women  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  whose  ova- 
ries and  tubes  had  been  removed  and  in  whom  the  change  of 
life  had  been  produced  prematurely,  were  apt  to  become  melan- 
cholic when  they  came  to  reflect  on  their  lost  chances  of  ma- 
ternity. All  these  points  were  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  He  had  been  led  to  ask 
himself  the  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  resort 
to  treatment  by  pressure  or  leave  the  cases  to  time  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  causing  the  mental  depression  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  He  thought  that  three  out  of  four  cases  would  get 
well  under  careful  treatment. 
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NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN   OBSTETRICS    AND    GTN.B0OLOGT. 

Meeting  of  February  S7,  1890. 
Dr.  Egbert  H.  Grandin  in  the  Chair. 

Ovarian  and  Ligamentary  Monocysts.— Dr.  Edibohi.s  re- 
ported the  case  of  a  patient  from  whom  he  had  removed  these 
two  tumors.  Tlie  young  woman  was  twenty-four  years  of  age 
and  unmarried.  She  liad  enjoyed  good  health  until  ahout  three 
years  ago.  Then  menstruation,  which  had  previously  been 
normal  and  regular,  became  painful.  A  short  time  before  con- 
sulting the  speaker  she  had  noticed  progressive  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen,  confined  to  the  right  inguinal  region.  Examina- 
tion had  shown  the  uterus  to  be  crowded  bodily  again.ot  the 
symphysis  by  a  soft  semi-fluid  tumor.  It  was  made  out  to  be 
an  intraligamentary  cystoma.  Above  thi^  there  was  another 
tumor,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  situated  in  the  left  iliac 
fossa.  This  could  be  rolled  over  to  the  left  inguinal  region 
or  displaced  into  the  splenic  or  hypochondriac  regions.  When 
let  alone  it  found  its  way  again  into  the  right  inguinal  region 
and  stayed  there.  It  was  suppused  to  be  a  cystoma  of  the  right 
ovary.  Laparotomy  had  been  performed  three  weeks  ago.  The 
tumor  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  was  found  to  be  connected  with 
the  left  ovary  by  a  long  pedicle  which  reached  across  the  abdo- 
men. The  Falloppian  tube  was  tied  off  clo-^e  to  the  uterus  and 
the  ovary  was  removed  with  the  tumor.  The  other  tumor  was 
an  intraligamentary  cystoma  starting  from  the  right  side.  It 
had  occupied  a  position  immediately  behind  the  uterus,  to  which 
it  was  adherent.  Free  htemorrhage  had  occurred  on  separating 
it.  The  tumor  had  contained  serum  and  hrd  weighed  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Both  the  tumors  removed  were  monocysts. 
The  patient  had  suffered  profoundly  from  shock,  but  had  made 
a  good  recovery,  being  out  of  bed  in  two  weeks. 

Fibro-myoma  of  the  Vagina.— The  next  case  reported  by 
the  speaker  was  one  of  fibro-myoma  of  the  vagina,  projecting 
through  the  labia.  It  was  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  the  posterior 
vaginal  wall  just  within  the  introitus  vagina).  The  patient  was 
also  suffering  from  lacerated  perinreum  and  cervix.  The  tumor 
was  transfixed  and  removed.  On  microscopical  examination, 
it  was  found  that  its  structural  components,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  resembled  those  of  the  uterus;  utricular  glands  were 
also  found  in  it.  The  reporter's  theory  was  that  this  growth 
had  originally  occupied  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  that  it  had 
been  expelled  therefrom  and  bad  found  a  suitable  nidus  for  its 
reattachment  at  the  lacerated  perinreum. 

Imperforate  H3rmen.— The  third  case  narrated  by  tlie 
speaker  was  that  of  a  young  woman  who  had  been  married  two 
weeks.  Attempts  at  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
liad  failed,  as  entrance  to  the  vagina  could  not  be  effected 
Examination  had  revealed  the  fact  that  the  hymen  entirely  oc- 
cluded tlie  canal.  A  very  minute  opening  was  found  which  had 
been  sufficient  to  allow  the  escape  of  a  little  blood.  Ibe  mem- 
brane was  very  tense  and  resistant.  The  speaker  had  dissected 
around  the  membrane,  removed  it  entirely,  and  then  8titche<l 
the  mucous  membrane  above  to  that  below  with  continuous  cat- 
gut sutures.     The  wound  had  healed  kindly. 

A  New  Electrode  —Dr.  A.  II.  Coklkt  showed  a  now  elec- 
trode for  intra-uterine  electrical  treatment.  lie  alleged  for  it 
advantages  over  the  well-known  phitiuura  instrument  of  Apos- 
toli  on  the  score  of  flexibility,  adai>tability  by  set'*  of  different 
sizes  to  a  universal  handle,  au<l  cheapness,  the  expensive  plati- 
num being  only  used  to  form  a  tip  to  the  electrode. 

The  Treatment  of  Pelvic  Hsematoma  and  Haematocele 
by  Galvanism.— This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  t;oKi,Kr, 
who   said   that   the   terms   hamiatoma   and    luematocele   were 


used  together  because,  in  a  general  way,  the  treatment  of  both 
would  be  described  as  tlie  same.  The  terra  lisematocele  denoted 
an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
and  hsematoma  signified  an  effusion  of  the  same  into  the  pelvic 
cellular  tissue,  or  between  the  folils  of  the  broad  ligament  and 
un<ler  the  peritonsBum.  Dr.  Goelet  did  not  think  that  abdomi- 
nal section  was  ever  justifiable  in  these  conditions.  There  were 
four  chief  indications  to  be  met  in  the  treatment  of  these  acci- 
dents. First,  to  check  the  hfemorrbage  when  the  patients 
were  seen  early  enough  ;  secondly,  to  produce  coagulation  of  the 
effused  blood  as  quickly  as  possible  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  hjemorrhage;  thirdly,  to  relieve  the  pain  and  inflammatory 
oorri])lications;  and,  fourthly,  to  effect  absorption  of  the  clot 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  abscess.  Shortening  the  confine- 
ment to  bed  was  also  one  of  the  objects  of  treatment.  To  meet 
the  first  and  second  indications,  the  positive  pole  was  used,  con- 
joined with  absolute  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture  until  all  dan- 
ger of  a  recurrence  of  the  hajmorrhage  had  passed.  The  positive 
pole  acted  by  promptly  relieving  the  congestion  which  had  pro- 
voked the  effusion  and  caused  its  continuance,  and  by  producing 
a  rapid  coagulation,  not  only  of  the  effused  blood,  but  also  in 
the  open  end  of  the  ruptured  blood-vessel.  This  might  be  ac- 
complished, first,  by  an  application  through  the  vagina  by  means 
of  an  electrode,  well  protected  to  prevent  a  local  caustic  action, 
and  a  current  long  continued,  commencing  with  30  or  40  mil- 
liamperes  and  very  gradually  increasing  until  100  milliamp^res 
wa"  reached  The  electrode  connected  with  the  negative  pole 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  include  the  mass  directly  between 
it  and  the  positive  electrode  in  the  vagina.  Various  devices 
would  have  to  be  arranged  in  the  way  of  electrodes  to  accom- 
plish this.  It  was  needless  to  say  that  the  arrangement  for 
turning  the  current  on  and  off  Should  be  such  that  it  could  be 
done  very  gradually,  and  it  was  always  better  to  use  a  rheostat 
for  this  purpose.  This  application  might  lie  repeated  once  or 
twice  a  day,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  until  the 
end  to  be  obtained  had  been  accomplished.  The  second  method 
of  meeting  these  two  indications  was  by  the  positive  vaginal 
galvano-puncture.  This  treatment  was  restricted  to  hsematoma 
and  the  vaginal  complications  in  hajiuatocele.  For  the  relief  of 
pain  the  positive  pole  was  likewise  used,  and  it  acted  by  reliev- 
ing the  engorgement  and  producing  rajiid  contraction  of  the 
clot,  thus  removing  the  pressure  upon  the  misplaced  organs. 
Tumors  of  this  kind,  which  had  Oern  previous  to  treatment  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  the  touch,  wt-re  found  afterrtard  to  allow  of 
considerable  manipulation.  To  meet  the  fourth  indication — to 
hasten  absorption — it  might  become  necessary  to  use  the  nega- 
tive pole,  although  the  positive  usually  answered.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  positive  galvano-puncture,  when  the 
puncture  was  c<infined  to  the  capsule  and  did  not  penetrate  to 
the  interior  of  the  mass.  Frequently  complete  absorption  would 
take  place  in  a  small  lia?matoma  in  from  a  week  to  ten  days  after 
one  puncture  of  50  milliamperes.  The  negative  pole  should 
not  be  used  until  the  clot  was  firm  and  all  inflammatory  action 
had  subsided,  and  it  would  likewise  be  contra-indicated  as  long 
as  (lain  existeil,  or  when  its  u.se  was  followed  by  pain.  With 
this  pole  the  vaginal  applications  only  were  made.  After  the 
galvano-puncture,  rest  should  be  insisteil  upon  until  all  local 
irritation  had  8ub>idod.  Hy  this  method  of  treatment  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease  bad  been  cut  short  in  many  instances,  and 
the  general  condition,  instead  of  deteriorating,  as  was  usual  in 
these  cases  after  prolonged  confinement  in  bed,  had  gone  on 
steadily  improving,  so  tliat  when  the  p;Uiont  was  ready  to  get 
up  she  was  in  a  lair  condition. 

Dr.  A.  F.  CiiRniEE  said  that  he  had  had  no  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  those  diseases  by  the  method  advocated  by  Dr. 
Goelet.     He  had  hitherto  followed  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
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doing  very  little  if  anytliing.  He  had  seen  several  cases,  and 
they  had  been  treated  by  rest.  He  thought  this  was  hardly 
satisfactory  from  a  soientifio  standpoint.  The  point  made  by 
the  author  of  the  paper  was  an  important  one — that  laparotomy 
was  never  indicated  unless  the  hasraatocele  was  producing  threat- 
ening symptoms.  To  one  experienced  in  laparotomy  the  op- 
eration of  cutting  down  to  the  ruptured  vessel,  tying  it,  and 
cleaning  out  the  clots,  was  one  of  the  most  reasonable  of  those 
done  on  the  abdominal  cavity.  He  did  not  think  that  elec- 
tricity would  supersede  this  method  of  treatment — at  least  the 
time  had  not  come  yet.  He  was  becoming,  however,  more  and 
more  impressed  by  the  advantages  offered  by  electricity.  He 
now  used  it  almost  daily,  and  was  getting  some  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  He  believed  that  the  method  was  one  which  re- 
quired personal  experiment  before  it  could  be  accepted.  Many 
of  the  statements  of  those  who  had  met  with  great  success  with 
this  agent  read  like  exaggeration,  and  it  was  only  when  one 
became  familiar  with  the  variety  of  efiTects  to  be  produced  by 
currents  of  different  intensity  that  the  real  power  of  the  agent 
became  appreciated.  It  had  been  stated  at  a  recent  meeting 
that  the  milliamp^remetre  was  not  an  essential.  Since  the 
speaker  had  employed  it  systematically  he  had  found  its  use 
insured  greater  accuracy  in  work,  and  was  now  convinced  that 
the  opinion  expressed  was  an  erroneous  one. 

Dr.  R.  Waldo  had  had  no  experience  with  electricity  in  the 
treatment  of  hfematocele.  He  had  treated  the  septic  form  by 
opening  into  the  vagina  and  draining  the  abscess  in  that  way. 
Tlie  patient  had  recovered,  no  complications  supervening.  He 
could  hardly  believe  that  electricity  was  going  to  replace  lapa- 
rotomy in  this  class  of  cases.  He  held  that  in  hajmatocele  due, 
as  many  of  the  cases  were,  to  a  ruptured  tubal  gestation  sac, 
the  indications  were  to  open  the  abdominal  cavity  and  arrest 
hsemorrhage  before  the  patient  was  dead  or  the  evidences  of 
loss  of  blood  were  too  pronounced. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Fruitnight  thought  that  the  expectant  method 
was  by  no  means  a  scientific  one.  The  element  of  time  was 
quite  important  in  these  cases.  It  was  often  many  weeks 
before  the  patient  recovered,  and  the  long  confinement  to  bed 
sapped  the  health  considerably.  If  something  could  be  done  by 
the  use  of  electricity  to  shorten  this  period  and  to  lessen  the 
consequent  danger  of  septic  trouble  from  the  decomposing 
blood,  then  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advance  upon  the 
old  method. 

Dr.  H.  C.  CoE  thought  the  most  important  question  in  re- 
spect to  these  conditions  was  that  of  accurate  diagnosis.  The 
diagnosis  of  haematocele  was  not  always  so  easy  as  it  was  laid 
down  in  the  text-books.  He  could  recall  many  cases  in  which  tlie 
discovery  of  hfematocele  had  been  made  by  accident.  He  did 
not  think  that  anyone  with  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  elec- 
tricity should  attempt  its  use  in  these  cases.  Tapping  an  hema- 
tocele was  rather  a  dangerous  procedure.  He  had  in  two  cases 
set  up  a  peritonitis  by  it,  and  was  inclined  to  favor  laparotomy. 
He  had  seen  four  cases  in  which  hsematoma  had  been  positively 
diagnosticated,  and  correctly  so,  from  haematocele.  Incision 
through  the  vagina  had  been  followed  by  admirable  results, 
neither  hfemorrhage  nor  septic  symptoms  supervening. 

The  Chairman  said  it  must  be  granted  that  the  experimental 
treatment  of  these  affections  was  very  discouraging.  Still,  un- 
less he  was  prepared  to  interfere  actively,  he  would  rather  not 
do  so  at  all  except  in  the  presence  of  urgent  symptoms.  The 
old-fashioned  plan  of  rest  in  bed  and  the  use  of  the  hot-water 
douche  would  cause  absorption  of  the  etfused  blood.  Puncture 
he  was  certainly  afraid  of.  Perhaps  in  future  lie  might  conclude 
with  Dr.  Goelet  that  puncture  by  the  electric  needle  did  not 
carry  the  same  danger.-',  and  was  not  so  likely  to  be  followed  by 
suppuration  as  puncture  by  the  trocar  or  knife.     His  own  ex- 


perience with  hfematocele  had  been  limited.  He  had  only  seen 
three  cases,  and  these  he  had  let  alone.  He  was  glad  he  had 
done  so,  as  the  patients  had  ultimately  got  well.  Of  course 
when  symptoms  of  suppuration  ensued  there  was  no  longer  any 
choice,  and  then  probably  the  preferable  method  was  to  do 
laparotomy  and  take  the  pus  sac  out  entire.  Free  incision  per 
vaginam,  curetting,  washing  out  the  cavity  with  antiseptic 
astringents  and  so-called  alteratives,  would  not  always  result  in 
a  cure.  A  patient  might  carry  a  sinus  for  a  number  of  years, 
or  it  might  close  up  and  more  pus  accumulate  and  then  rupture 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Tlierefore,  in  urgent  cases,  be  would 
advise  laparotomy.  As  to  diagnosis,  he  failed  to  see  that  it  made 
much  difference.  Practically  an  bsematocele  became  extraperi- 
toneal. The  blood  became  encysted  and  was  thus  shut  oft"  from 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  Hferaatoma  was  in  the  same  condition, 
all  the  blood  being  encysted.  The  site  of  the  tumor  should  be  a 
guide.  HfBinatoina  would  be  found  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
haematocele  generally  behind  the  uterus  in  Douglas's  ci/Z-rfe-sac. 
Dr.  Goelet  said  that  he  supposed  he  had  treated  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  cases.  He  found  that  when  he  used  elec- 
tricity he  required  the  mildest  current  only  to  insure  relief  from 
the  pain.  He  used  the  positive  pole  for  the  control  of  the 
liffimorrhage  and  got  along  with  little  or  no  power.  He  had 
punctured  in  some  cases  of  hsematocele  and  had  got  good  re- 
sults, but  in  ordinary  cases  he  was  opposed  to  it  and  did  not 
think  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  empty  a  haBmatoma  or  an 
heematocele  unless  urgent  necessity  arose,  such  as  threatening 
suppuration. 


|l  is  tell  ana. 


The  Hypodermic  Treatment  of  Astlima  with  Strychnine  and  Atro- 
pine.— The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Thomas 
J.  Mays  in  the  course  of  evening  lectures  given  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Philadelphia  Polyclinic  in  the  course  of  1889  and  1890: 

Asthma  is  essentially  a  spasmodic  neurosis  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves.  Its  characteristic  symptoms  are  its  sudden  onset  and  sub- 
eidence,  its  proneness  to  recur  during  the  night,  the  sense  of  op- 
pression in  the  chest,  the  short,  dry,  wheezy  cough,  the  marked 
dyspnoea,  the  fear  of  moving  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  his  utter  mis- 
ery, and  his  complete  transformation  into  apparent  robust  health  as 
soon  as  the  attack  is  over.  The  paroxysms  may  be  rare  at  first,  but 
tend  to  appear  more  frequently  and  to  last  longer,  until  finally  there  is 
no  complete  intermission  between  them. 

The  exciting  causes  of  asthma  reside  either  in  or  outside  of  the 
lungs.  Dust  or  any  other  offemiing  material  suspended  in  the  air, 
which,  on  being  inhaled,  produces  irritation  in  the  sensitive  nerve-end- 
ings of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  is  among  the  most  common 
causes.  The  causes  outside  of  the  lungs  may  reside  in  the  nose,  stom- 
ach, liver,  intestines,  uterus,  etc.,  or  some  specific  cachexia.  It  is  note- 
worthy  that  disorders  of  all  the  organs  which  are  supplied  by  branches 
of  the  pneumogastric  uerves  are  most  liable  to  excite  an  attack.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether,  without  tlic  peculiar  predisposition,  any 
degree  of  disorder  in  any  or  in  all  of  these  organs  would  have  the 
power  of  inciting  an  attack. 

The  aim  of  treatment  is  (1)  to  alleviate  the  attack  and  (2)  to  prevent 
its  recurrence.  To  achieve  the  former,  atropine,  morphine,  lobelia, 
stramonium,  chloral,  chloroform,  nitroglycerin,  nitrites,  pilocarpine, 
etc.,  have  been  used,  and  various  measures  have  been  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  the  abnormal  causal  connection  which  exists 
between  other  organs  and  asthma.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  a  general  lowering  of  the  nerve  tone  of  the  body  is  often  as  much 
the  cause  of  disease  in  other  organs  as  it  is  of  asthma  in  the  lungsi 
and  hence  by  invigorating  the  nervous  system  the  asthma  as  well  as 
its  concomitants  disappear. 
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The  possibility  that  strychnine,  given  hypodermically,  might  be 
of  value  in  treating  asthma  was  first  suggested  to  me  by  the  good  re- 
sults which  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Echeverria  in  the  treatment  of  epi- 
lepsy with  this  alkaloid.  Asthma  is  closely  allied  to  the  latter  disease, 
and  that  which  benefits  the  one  should  also  benefit  the  other,  at  least 
on  theoretical  grounds.  1  have  been  using  it  daily  in  treating  asthma 
during  the  last  six  months,  and  I  believe  with  more  prompt  and  more 
definite  results  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  single  drug.  My 
earlier  cases  were  all  treated  with  strychnine  alone,  but,  from  a  varied 
experience,  I  apprehend  that  the  addition  of  atropine  enhances  its 
action  somewhat,  at  least  in  old  and  stubborn  cases.  Below  appear 
the  histories  of  some  of  the  cases  which  were  treated  with  these  agents 
alone,  and  the  first  three  were  treated  with  strychnine  alone  and  the 
last  three  with  the  addition  of  atropine.  I  begin  with  one  fiftieth  of  a 
grain  of  strychnine  and  one  one-hundred-and-fiftielh  of  a  grain  of  atro- 
pine daily,  gradually  increasing  the  former  to  one  twentieth  or  one 
twenty-fifth  of  a  grain  and  the  latter  to  one  one-hundredth  of  a  grain. 
After  a  thorough  impression  is  made  on  the  disease  the  drugs  are  ad- 
ministered every  other  day,  and,  as  the  patient  improves,  are  gradually 
abandoned.  While  some  cases  get  well  under  this  treatment  alone, 
necessity  in  others  demands  thiit  tlie  influence  of  these  agents  is  forti- 
fied by  efforts  which  seek  to  control  the  causes  of  the  attack,  as  well 
as  by  measures  which  help  to  build  up  and  fortify  the  general  system. 

Case  I. — Male,  aged  twenty-five,  was  first  seen  October  12,  1889. 
For  some  time  he  complained  of  constant  cough  and  nightly  attacks  of 
shortness  of  breath.  The  attacks  came  on  suddenly  about  midnight, 
and  subsided  in  a  few  hours. 

Physical  Signs. — Sibilant  and  mucous  rales  over  the  whole  chest. 
Administered  one  fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  hypodermically.  He 
had  no  attack  the  following  night  and  slept  well.  The  cough  also 
improved.  He  received  daily  injections  of  the  same  dose  for  three 
days ;  afterward  this  was  increased  to  a  twenty-fifth  of  a  grain  every 
other  day.  By  the  24th  of  the  same  month  the  physical  signs  had  all 
disappeared,  and  he  was  discharged.  He  received  nothing  but  strych- 
nine. 

Case  II.^Female,  aged  thirty,  consulted  me  in  November,  1889. 
Had  an  occasional  attack  of  asthma  since  girlhood.  Five  years  ago  her 
ovaries  were  removed,  and  since  that  time  her  asthma  is  decidedly 
worse,  recurring  nearly  every  night  at  the  present  time.  She  also 
coughs  and  expectorates  a  good  deal.  Very  little  physical  evidence  of 
disease  was  found  in  her  lungs.  She  was  placed  on  strychnine  injec- 
tions, at  first  every  day,  and  in  doses  sufficient  to  impress  the  system. 
Her  attacks  gradually  diminished,  and  she  had  no  return  of  them  for 
six  weeks,  after  which  she  failed  to  report.  In  addition  to  the  strych- 
nine, she  received  cod-liver  oil  and  phenacetin,  the  latter  in  four-grain 
doses  three  and  four  times  a  day. 

Case  III. — B.,  male,  aged  thirty,  came  under  observation  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1889,  suffering  from  asthmatic  bronchitis  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  attacks  of  asthma  appear  nightly,  and  are  preceded  by  cough  and 
expectoration ;  compelled  to  sit  up  for  several  hours  during  every 
paroyxsm.  The  cough-sound  simulates  that  of  pertussis.  Losing  flesh. 
No  dullness,  but  his  lungs  abound  in  fine  rales  toward  the  base  of  the 
chest.  The  strychnine  injections  relieved  the  cough  and  shortened  the 
duration  of  the  dyspncea  in  a  very  short  time.  In  the  course  of  four 
weeks  he  considered  himself  well,  although  there  were  still  some  rales 
at  the  base.  Besides  the  strychnine,  he  received  i)uinine,  iron,  and 
ammonia. 

Case  IV. — M.,  Male,  aged  thirty-one,  plasterer,  seen  on  November 
14,  1889,  when  he  gave  the  following  history:  Cough  for  five  or  six 
years,  yellow  expectoration,  and  sudden  attacks  of  shortness  of  breath, 
which  usually  come  on  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
sometimes  continue  for  two  or  three  days,  which,  during  the  last  year, 
became  more  marked  than  before.  He  is  unable  to  follow  his  voca- 
tion. No  dullness.  Sibilant  and  mucous  rftles  over  the  whole  chest. 
He  received  a  thiry-thiid  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  and  one  two-hun- 
dredth of  a  grain  of  atropine  hypodermically. 

November  20th. — Dyspnoja  on  exertion  improved.  Ho  lias  had  no 
attack  of  asthma  since  the  first  injection.  Says  he  feels  better  than 
he  has  for  the  last  two  months.  Before  he  received  the  injections  he 
was  compelled  to  inhale  the  fumes  of  a  "  patent  remedy  "  every  morn- 


ing before  he  was  able  to  rjse.  This  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  in- 
jections were  continued  nearly  every  day  until  November  30th,  when  he 
felt  able  to  go  to  work.  Was  seen  on  December  19th.  Been  at  work 
ever  since,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  shght  attacks,  he  has  had  no 
return  of  asthma.     Prescribed  hypophosphites.     No  more  injections. 

March  14,  1890. — He  reports  that  he  has  had  no  asthma  since  De- 
cember last ;  sleeps  well ;  cough  slight ;  able  to  follow  his  trade  for  the 
first  time  during  the  winter  season  for  two  years.  Chest  clear  of 
rales,  excepting  a  few  at  the  base. 

Case  V. — W.,  male,  aged  thirty-seven,  had  asthma  since  he  was  a 
child.  His  father  died  a  drunkard,  and  patient  is  addicted  to  alcoholic 
excess.  On  October  17,  1889,  he  received  a  fiftieth  of  a  grain  of 
strychnine  about  every  other  day  until  the  liith  of  November,  with 
but  slight  amelioration  in  his  condition.  On  this  date  he  received  a 
twenty-fifth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine,  and  a  one-hundredth  of  a  grain 
of  atropine.  After  this  time  the  attack  abated  somewhat,  and  in  the 
next  six  weeks  he  had  but  one  slight  attack.  He  occasionally  imbibed 
too  much  liquor  while  under  treatment.  At  this  period  I  lost  sight  of 
him,  and  am  unable  to  say  how  he  is  at  present. 

Case  VI. — H.,  male,  aged  fifty-one,  clerk,  was  first  seen  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1889.  Asthma  for  thirty  years.  Daily  attacks  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Cough  and  dyspnoea  constant.  He  has  been  unable  to  lie 
down  to  sleep  for  eight  years  ;  spends  nearly  all  his  time  sitting  in  a 
chair.  The  only  relief  he  has  is  from  smoking  "  Jamestown  weed." 
Appetite  good  ;  bowels  irregular ;  stools  changeable  in  color.  Passes 
about  half  a  pint  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours.  Itchiness  over  whole 
body.  Much  distress  in  the  praecordia.  Dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  scro- 
tum, and  lower  extremities.  His  legs  and  abdomen  are  swollen  so  much 
that  he  is  unable  to  wear  his  former  sized  trousers,  and  the  dropsical 
serum  oozes  so  copiously  through  the  skin  below  the  knees  that  his 
drawers  and  socks  become  thoroughly  saturated  and  have  to  be  changed 
two  or.  three  times  each  day.  No  dullness.  Marked  blowing  inspira- 
tion in  apex  of  right  lung.  Large  and  fine  mucous  and  sibilant  riles 
abound  ovei-  the  whole  chest ;  ten  per  cent,  of  albumin  in  urine  ;  weight, 
one  hundred  and  eight  pounds.  Bis  mother  and  brother  died  from 
asthma.  Strychnine  and  atropine  daily ;  afterward,  every  other  day. 
To  relieve  the  dropsical  effusion  and  constipation,  concentrated  doses 
of  magnesium  sulphate,  alternated  every  other  day  with  sodium  phos- 
phate. He  also  received  seven  grains  and  a  half  of  antipyrine,  pow- 
dered digitalis-leaves,  quinine,  of  each  a  grain,  every  four  hours.  On 
December  13th  the  albumin  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  urine 
and  the  dropsy  was  very  much  improved.  Passed  two  pints  of  urine, 
and  his  stools  were  of  normal  color. 

December  24th. — No  asthma  since  treatment  began.  He  is  now  able 
to  lie  down  and  sleep  without  waking.  Takes  the  antipyrine,  digitalis, 
and  quinine  only  three  times  a  day.  Began  taking  cod-liver  oil  on 
January  17,  1890.  Feels  very  good  ;  abnormal  physical  signs  have  all 
disappeared  from  his  chest.     Not  a  trace  of  dropsy. 

March  IS,  1890. — No  asthma  since  he  is  under  observation.  Weight, 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  and  a  half. 

[The  last  two  patients  were  exhibited  during  the  lecture.] 
Experience  with  the  hypodermic  use  of  these  drugs  in  a  number  of 
other  cases  of  asthma  which  I  have  under  observation  at  the  present 
time  convinces  me  that  they  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  armamenta- 
rium of  asthmatic  therapeutics.  Not  only  have  I  used  these  agents  in 
asthma,  but  also  foinid  them  of  service  in  treating  other  forms  of  cough 
and  dyspncea. 

The  Structure  of  the  Red  Corpuscles, — Dr.  E.  W.  R\iggles  writes 
from  Vienna:  While  in  Buda  Pesth,  Hungary,  I  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Francis  Hocgys,  the  author  of  the  following  article,  and,  being 
interested  in  his  researches  regarding  the  structure  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  have  arrangetl  this  partly  translation,  partly  extract,  which 
will,  1  hope,  interest  those  of  your  readers  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
branch  of  medical  investigation. 

While  making  investigations  in  the  pathology  of  children's  diseases 
arising  fiom  aniBinia,  I  made  the  following  discoveries,  which  seem  to 
throw  new  light  on  the  structure  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  Making  a 
drop  of  fresh  human  blood  adhere  to  a  slide,  and  putting  over  it  a 
cover-glass,  I   introduce  a  small   quantity  of  the  following  solution : 
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5  Zinc,  sulph.,  0'50 ;  camphora;,  0'25 ;  aqu»  destil.,  100-00.  M- 
The  following  changes  are  then  to  be  noticed  in  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles :  They  immediately  become  spherical,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
dark  substance  withdraws  to  the  boundary  of  the  sphere,  and  pierces 
through  the  eelhilar  membrane  like  a  bud. 

(To  avoid  confusion,  it  will  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  so-called 
"  dark  substance  "  is  not  really  of  darker  color,  but  appears  so  owing  to 
its  having  a  higher  refractive  power  than  the  remaining  part  of  the 
cell  substance.  The  author  here  assumes  a  cell  membrane,  which  he 
later  endeavors  to  demonstrate.) 

This  bud  remains  in  connection  with  the  larger  part  of  the  dark 
substance  which  remains  in  the  cell,  and  is  evidently  a  continuation  of 
it.  At  the  same  time  that  this  tiny  bud  pierces  through  the  cellular 
membrane  a  depression  appears  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  cell.  This 
depression  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  bud,  varying  with  it  in  dif- 
ferent corpuscles.  After  this  change  has  taken  place,  the  body  of  the 
red  blood-corpuscles  becomes  pale,  but  remains  transparent  and  homo- 
geneous, as  do  also  the  bud  and  the  dark  substance  within  the  cell.  lu 
neither  of  these  substances  can  you  observe  folds,  granules,  or  network. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  nucleus.  That  part  of  the  dark  substance  of 
higher  refractive  power  which  remained  within  occupies  one  third  to 
one  fourth  of  the  cell,  and  assumes  a  curved  form,  the  convexity  of 
which  is  directed  toward  its  cavity. 

But  the  whole  of  the  dark  substance  never  leaves  the  cell,  not  even 
when  you  produce,  by  tapping  the  cover-glass,  such  a  fluctuation  and 
collision  of  the  cells  that  the  buds  fall  off  and  swim  in  the  fluid. 

When  this  occurs  the  membrane  at  the  point  where  the  buds  were 
situated  retracts  a  little,  and  at  the  same  time  the  depression  on  the 
opposite  side  disappears.  The  dark  substance,  which  remained  within 
the  cell,  disappears,  the  cell  loses  its  globular  form,  becomes  flat,  and 
swims  like  a  disc,  with  sharp  outlines. 

When  the  bud  is  turned  toward  the  tube  of  the  microscope,  you  can 
see  through  its  substance,  which  is  transparent  as  glass,  the  place 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  cellular  membrane.  This  appears  as  a 
circular  hole,  through  which  is  seen  the  interior  part  of  the  cell.  When 
the  depression  is  turned  toward  you,  and  the  bud  downward,  you  can 
see,  through  the  cell  membrane,  the  dark  substance,  and  through  this 
the  circular  orifice  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  bud  and  the 
cell. 

When  the  bud  is  shaken  off,  the  circular  orifice  is  to  be  seen  for  a 
short  time,  but  only  till  the  dark  substance  which  remained  behind  dis- 
appears. After  the  cell  has  become  flattened  the  hole  is  not  to  be  seen 
at  all. 

The  occurrences  are  quite  similar  in  cells  containing  nuclei.  If  you 
mix  frog's  or  chicken's  blood  with  the  same  fluid,  the  oval  blood  cor- 
puscles also  become  spherical.  A  dark  substance  separates  and  with- 
draws to  the  boundary  of  the  cell,  where  it  penetrates  through  the  lin- 
ing membrane  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  bud.  At  the  same  instant 
the  membrane  opposite  the  bud  becomes  depressed,  but  the  depression 
is  not  so  deep  as  in  the  corpuscles  without  nuclei.  The  depression  al- 
most touches  the  nucleus,  which  becomes  perceptible  on  the  addition  of 
the  fluid,  and  assumes  sharp  outlines  in  its  whole  circumference,  except 
at  one  of  its  poles,  which  is  imbedded  in  the  contracted  dark  substance. 
It  appears  remarkable  that  the  pole  and  never  the  side  of  the  nucleus 
is  so  imbedded.  This  change  is  always  seen  even  when  the  nucleus  is 
distorted  by  the  depressed  membrane. 

When  frog's  blood-corpuscles  are  beginning  to  decay  in  a  prepara- 
tion which  is  becoming  dry,  it  happens  very  often  that  the  nucleus  falls 
out  of  the  dark  substance,  and  sometimes  out  of  the  cell  itself,  and  be- 
comes free.  This  shows  that  the  limiting  membrane  on  the  depressed 
surface  is  destroyed  or  ruptured.  But  in  such  cases  the  contracted 
dark  substance,  together  with  the  bud,  remains  intact  till  the  prepara- 
tion becomes  perfectly  dry. 

In  this  fluid  the  cell  membrane  is  not  altered,  as  can  be  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  when  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  espe- 
cially those  with  nuclei,  become  smooth  and  assume  their  former  globu- 
lar form.  In  such  cells,  at  a  certain  position  of  the  tube,  the  double 
outline  of  the  cell  membrane  is  plainly  to  be  seen. 

The  changes  which  this  fluid  causes  are  quite  the  same  in  nucleated 
as  in  unnucleated  corpuscles,  and,  when  they  have  once  taken  place,  they 


remain  in  the  same  condilion  for  weeks  or  months.  I  have  never  ob- 
served more  than  one  bud  on  a  cell ;  the  change  is  the  same  in  every 
blood-corpuscle  and  is  always  visible. 

From  these  experiments  I  think  I  can  infer  the  following  theory  as 
to  the  structure  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  :  The  red  blood-corpuscles 
of  men,  birds,  and  frogs  have  a  limiting  membrane  in  which  there  ex- 
ists either  a  hole,  or  an  area  of  less  resistive  power  which  is  easily  rupt- 
ured. Tlie  existence  of  this  membrane  in  the  blood-corpuscles  of 
frogs  can  be  very  easily  demonstrated  by  the  production  of  double 
circles,  which  appear  through  the  action  of  the  fluid. 

In  the  corpuscles  of  mammals  and  birds  one  can  infer  it  from  the 
aliove-described  depression  and  from  its  disappearance  on  the  addition 
of  water. 

The  existence  of  a  hole  in  the  membrane  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  substance  of  the  cell  which  coagulates  and  with- 
draws to  one  side  by  the  action  of  zinc  sulphate,  penetrates  the  mem- 
brane always  and  at  only  one  point,  and  at  this  point  the  hole  is  actual- 
ly visible.  But,  as  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  a  hole  in  a  normal 
corpuscle  or  in  a  changed  corpuscle  which  has  become  again  flat  by  the 
loss  of  its  bud,  the  question  arises  if  this  circular  hole  is  not  an  artificial 
one  caused  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  withdrawing  substance. 

This  is  quite  possible.  But  to  reconcile  this  theory  with  the  fact 
that  the  bud  always  pierces  the  membrane  at  the  same  place,  we  must 
suppose  that,  in  the  cell  membrane,  there  exists  a  particular  portion 
which  possesses  less  power  of  resistance  than  the  remainder,  and  that 
this  is  forced  open  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  withdrawing  sub- 
stance. 

I  have  found  in  my  investigations  that  the  same  changes  can  be 
produced  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  alone,  but  the 
changed  corpuscles  do  not  remain  permanent  so  long  as  when  camphor 
is  added. 

With  this  solution  the  red  blood-corpuscles  remain  in  the  above- 
described  condition  for  days,  weeks,  or  months.  It  is  therefore  better 
than  the  preserving  fluid  of  Pacini,  that  of  Hayem,  or  osniic  acid. 

The  changed  corpuscles  can  also  be  dyed.  For  this  purpose  the  or- 
dinary dry  treatment  can  not  be  used  as  the  cells  shrink  up.  However, 
by  the  wet  treatment  they  become  dyed  immediately  and  the  changes 
are  also  to  be  seen.     I  have  used  eosin  as  a  dye. 

The  permanent  preparation  of  these  corpuscles  is  made  as  follows  : 
A  drop  of  the  fluid,  to  which  blood  has  been  added,  is  put  on  a  slide 
and  surrounded  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  then  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate. When  this  is  done  the  corpuscles  do  not  shrink  up,  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  effect  of  the  turpentine  which  covers  them  with  a  resinous 
crust.  In  this  condition  you  can  add  Canada  .balsam  and  then  lay  on 
the  cover-glass. 

As  these  changes  can  always  be  effected  by  this  fluid  and  the 
changed  corpuscles  preserved  for  a  long  time,  this  treatment  seems  to 
offer  better  advantages  for  the  study  of  the  structure  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles and  their  relations  to  diseased  conditions  than  any  hitherto  ex- 
isting. 

Note  on  the  Epidemic  of  Influenza. — Dr.  W.  E.  Elwell,  assistant 
surgeon  to  the  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  Togus,  Me.,  says : 
In  view  of  the  difference  of  opinion,  as  expressed  in  many  recent  journal 
articles,  in  regard  to  the  cause,  contagiousness,  and  epidemic  character 
of  the  influenza  which  has  been  so  universally  prevalenlt,  the  follow- 
ing note  in  regard  to  the  features  presented  when  occurring  among  a 
large  number  of  men  of  the  same  class  and  subjected  to  nearly  the 
same  environments  is  of  interest  in  determining  its  real  character. 

The  first  case  of  influenza  occurring  at  the  Eastern  Branch  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  made  its  appearance  January 
3d,  at  which  time  there  were  eighteen  hundred  men  present,  all  of 
whom  were  advanced  in  years  and  more  or  less  debilitated  by  chronic 
disease.  The  suddenness  with  which  a  large  number  was  affected  was 
very  noticeable,  over  a  hundred  cases  occurring  within  five  days  of  its 
first  appearance,  and  by  February  20th — when  the  disease  was  practi- 
cally at  an  end  here — three  hundred  and  sixty-four  cases  had  been  noted, 
or  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  men  present  in  the 
Home. 

It  was  impossible  to  trace  any  direct  communication  of  the  disease 
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from  places  where  it  was  prevalent  to  the  first  patient,  who  had  not 
been  out  of  camp  for  several  weeks,  and  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  outbreak  here  the  physicians  in  the  neighboring  cities  reported 
numerous  cases.  There  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
the  men  affected  in  the  six  different  companies  into  which  they  are 
divided,  those  quartered  in  the  older  and  less  cleanly  buildings  suffer- 
ing the  most.  Thus  in  four  of  the  companies  the  proportion  of  the  men 
affected  was  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  present, 
while  in  the  two  others  not  more  than  eight  per  cent,  suffered  from 
disease.  Of  these  two  companies,  one  is  quartered  in  a  comparatively 
new  building  which  is  detached  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
others  and  particularly  clean,  while  the  other  company  that  escaped 
with  but  few  cases  is  quartered  in  one  of  a  group  of  four  buildings 
which  are  very  similar  in  construction  and  sanitary  arrangement,  but 
differ  in  that  for  several  years  the  officers  in  charge  of  this  company 
have  had  a  reputation  for  obliging  their  men  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  clothing,  bedding,  and 
the  floors  of  their  wards,  so  that  this  company  is  noticeably  clean  and 
orderly.  I  can  discover  no  means  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  the  men  affected  in  the  different  companies  but  this,  for 
otherwise  they  were  all  subjected  to  the  same  influences.  Another  fact 
that  would  tend  to  carry  out  this  idea  is  that  in  the  hospital  where 
there  are  better  facilities  for  keeping  the  wards  and  bedding  cleanly 
only  five  per  cent,  of  the  inmates,  including  both  patients  and  em- 
ployees, suffered  from  the  disease.  The  men  from  all  of  the  companies 
mingled  freely  in  the  dining-room,  smoking-room,  and  library,  giving 
ample  chance  for  the  disease  to  manifest  a  contagious  character,  wliich, 
had  it  existed,  would  certainly  not  have  allowed  such  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  proportion  affected  in  the  different  companies.  There  was 
not  a  case  in  which  I  could  discover  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  dis- 
ease was  conveyed  directly  from  one  person  to  another,  and,  as  mani- 
fested here,  it  certainly  seemed  to  have  an  epidemic  rather  than  a  con- 
tagious character,  and  unhygienic  surroundings  seemed  to  favor  its 
development. 

All  of  the  patients  suffered  more  or  less  from  headache,  pain  in  the 
back  and  limbs,  with  fever,  in  some  cases  reaching  as  high  as  104'5°  F., 
and  in  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  distressing  bronchial  symptoms 
were  present  by  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  day, 
consisting  of  a  feeling  of  soreness  and  tightness  across  the  chest,  ac- 
companied with  a  dry,  hard  cough,  expectoration  not  being  established 
unless  stimulated  by  drugs  for  two  or  three  days.  The  cough  often 
lasted  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and,  with  the  great  after-depression  com- 
mon to  all  of  the  cases,  was  the  most  persistent  and  troublesome  feat- 
ure in  the  majority  of  the  cases. 

Not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  men  suffered  from  the  involve- 
ment of  the  nasal  or  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane.  In  about  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  whole  force  of  the  disease  seemed  to  expend 
itself  upon  the  nervous  system,  the  headache  and  pain  in  the  back  and 
limbs  often  being  intense  and  accompanied  with  fever  sometimes  reach- 
ing 104'5°.  Two  of  these  patients  suffered  from  paralysis.  In  one  the 
muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  larynx  were  affected,  rendering 
distinct  articulation  impossible,  and  in  the  other  partial  paraplegia 
existed  for  about  two  weeks.  Both  patients  recovered  from  these 
symptoms.  There  was  one  case  of  acute  maniacal  delirium  lasting  two 
weeks,  with  complete  recovery,  and  two  cases  of  syncope,  hut  in  both 
of  these  cases  organic  heart  disease  existed  and  the  fainting  did  not 
occur  until  some  time  after  a  ten-grain  dose  of  antipyrine  had  been 
given,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  this  symptom  was 
due  to  the  disease  or  the  drug.  In  a  few  cases  intestinal  colir  witli 
diarrhoea  was  a  complication. 

Four  cases  of  pneumonia  resulted  from  the  disease,  of  which  one  was 
fatal.  Two  phthisical  patients  and  two  patients  suffering  from  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  were  unable,  in  their  debilitated  condition,  to  with- 
stand the  disease,  and  died,  making  a  total  of  five  deaths  directly  attrib- 
otable  to  the  disease,  or  about  M  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  af- 
fected. It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  estimate  the  whole 
effect  of  the  epidemic,  for  there  are  Tnany  whom  it  has  left  very  feeble 
and  more  who  have  not  yet  regained  their  former  strength,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  many  of  them  ever  do,  so  that  the  mortality  for  the  year 
will  undoubtedly  be  increased  beyond  the  five  deaths  above  recorded. 


The  treatment  here  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  adopted  else- 
where. Antipyrine  given  during  the  first  two  days  gave  decidedly  the 
best  results,  relieving  the  headache,  pain,  and  fever  almost  at  once 
Phenacetin  and  antifebrine  were  tried  in  a  few  cases,  but  were  not  bo 
satisfactory  as  antipyiine.  After  the  fever  subsided  a  majority  of  the 
cases  required  powerful  tonics,  such  as  quinine  and  strychnine,  to  re- 
store the  appetite  and  lost  tonicity  of  the  body  generally,  and  in  many 
cases  it  was  necessary  to  use  stimulants  freely,  especially  in  those  of 
persons  suffering  from  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

No.  315. — See  a  short  article  entitled  "  The  Immunity  of  Lime- 
burners  against  Consumption,"  in  the  Journal  for  March  23,  1889,  page 
326,  also  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Physicians  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Trudeau,  in  the  Journal  for  October  12, 
1889,  page  415. 

No.  316. — The  operation  which  you  describe  is  without  precedent, 
and  would  be  absolutely  valueless. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purpote 
favoring  uii  with  coinmujtu-utioiis  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follov:- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  pubheation  under  the  head  of  ^^  original 
contributioiis  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cleSy  we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  folloioing  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specif  ed  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  fitt 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  cwiceming  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  informatimi  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  t?iis  journal,  icill  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  ansicer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdaitial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  othir  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  rnn.tidere<l  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  sjiace  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  suhstanre  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publisher.^. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed  to  the  pid>lishers. 
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Delivered  at  the  Medico-chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia, 

March  4,  1890. 

Reported  by  WILLIAM    BLAIR   STEWART. 

Aconite. — Continuing  our  study  of  tlic  clinical  applica- 
tions of  drugs,  the  first  remedy  to  which  your  attention  is 
invited  this  afternoon  is  aconite.  Of  course,  you  have  a 
general  idea  that  aconite  is  of  service  in  the  treatment  of 
intlauimatory  aflFections,  but  you  are  probably  not  so  well 
versed  in  its  uses  as  to  understand  that  it  is  more  especially 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  disorders  when  the 
mucous  surfaces  are  affected.  Its  employment  in  combina- 
tion with  gelseraium  in  the  treatment  of  threatened  pneu- 
monia and  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  attacks  of  amygda- 
litis has  already  been  referred  to.  As  a  remedy  to  control  the 
manifestations  of  fever,  aconite  has  long  been  used,  and  with 
success,  and,  while  the  plan  commends  itself,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  physiological  action  of  the  drug  when  long 
continued  is  to  cause  paralysis  of  the  heart.  While,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  useful  and  of  signal  service  in  the  treatment 
of  the  early  stages  of  various  fevers — as  scarlet  fever,  mea- 
sles, rheumatic  fever,  and  even  typhoid  fever — this  drug  must 
not  be  continued  too  long,  for  the  depression  which  follows 
its  use  will  but  prolong  recovery.  In  pneumonia,  for  exam- 
ple, aconite  is  indicated  only  during  the  early  stage,  when 
its  judicious  employment  will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
the  activity  of  the  circulation  from  producing  congestion 
of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  but  later  on — as,  for  instance,  dur. 
ing  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization — the  drug  is  positively 
contra-indicated. 

To  avoid  the  bad  effects  which  are  the  result  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  aconite,  this  remedy  should  be  given  in  small 
doses,  not  more  than  a  single  drop  of  the  tincture ;  but  this 
dose  should  be  repeated  at  short  intervals,  at  least  for  one 
or  more  hours,  when  it  will  be  observed  that  the  activity  of 
the  circulation  has  been  subdued,  the  pulse  becomes  soft 
and  compressible,  while  the  temperature  is  considerably 
lowered.  When  used  in  the  manner  indicated  you  will  find 
that  pneumonia,  amygdalitis,  and  like  diseases  can  often  be 
aborted. 

There  are  several  methods  of  administering  this  drug, 
or  probably,  I  ought  to  say,  different  preparations  may  be 
used.  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  an  assayed  fluid  extract,  be- 
cause that  is  a  product  made  to  conform  to  a  definite  alka- 
loidal  strength,  and  yet  it  is  simply  the  crude  drug  and  not 
an  alkaloid.  A  tincture  made  according  to  a  suitable  for- 
mula would  doubtless  be  equally  as  efficient,  but  the  strength 
of  tinctures  as  made  by  different  manufacturers  varies,  and 
it  is  better,  therefore,  to  select  some  desirable  preparation 
that  has  been  tested  for  alkaloidal  purity,  using  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  so  far  as  you  can  direct  the  matter. 


There  are  instances  in  which  a  tablet  triturate  will  he  more 
efficient  than  a  liquid  preparation ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  be- 
ginning amygdalitis,  we  may  instruct  the  patient  to  take 
every  ten  minutes  for  an  hour  tablet  triturates  each  con- 
taining half  a  minim,  allowing  the  same  to  dissolve  in 
the  mouth,  when  it  will  be  observed  that  medication  thus 
conducted  will  produce  more  decided  local  effects  than  when 
the  medicine  is  taken  internally  in  the  usual  way.  Mnch 
smaller  doses  are  required  to  affect  the  economy  when  dis- 
solved in  the  mouth  than  when  the  drug  is  swallowed,  a 
fact  which  may  be  demonstrated  with  other  drugs  besides 
aconite. 

Strophanthus. — Strophanthus  is  a  most  excellent  rem- 
edy, especially  where  we  have  to  deal  with  cardiac  compli- 
cations, such  as  fatty  degeneration,  dilatation,  or  the  weak- 
ness which  occurs  in  the  course  of  long-continued  diseases,  as 
typhoid,  phthisis,  and  in  pneumonia.  In  these  cases  much 
of  the  depression  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  blood,  which  is  not  thrown  off  by  reason  of  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  circulation ;  the  shortness  of 
breath  of  which  these  patients  complain  may  be  overcome 
by  the  administration  of  a  cardiac  stimulant.  Diffusible 
stimulants  like  ammonia  and  alcohol  are  not  always  at 
hand,  and  we  have  no  remedy  which  is  so  well  calculated  to 
arouse  the  drooping  faculties  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  heart  as  strophanthus.  Nux  vomica  is  also  a  valuable 
cardiac  stimulant,  but  its  influence  is  more  general  and  less 
direct  upon  the  heart,  while  digitalis  is  a  drug  which,  if 
long  continued,  defeats  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  is 
used.  The  initial  effect  is  that  of  a  cardiac  stimulant,  but 
it  carries  with  it  indirect  or  secondary  effects  which  will 
destroy  the  influence  we  desire  to  produce.  Digitalis  causes 
a  contraction  of  the  finer  vessels  of  the  arterial  system,  and, 
in  order  to  overcome  this  effect  and  secure  a  more -perfect 
distribution  of  the  blood  throughout  the  tissues,  the  force 
of  the  heart  must  be  greatly  increased.  Now,  while  digi- 
talis increases  the  power  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  the  general 
effect  of  alcoholic  preparations,  as  I  have  previously  ex- 
plained to  you,  is  one  which  is  not  altogether  desirable- 
Strophanthus  possesses  the  advantage  over  all  others  in 
producing  immediate  and  continued  effects  upon  the  car- 
diac muscle ;  when  given  in  the  form  of  a  reliable  tincture, 
but  a  few  minutes  will  elapse  before  the  action  of  the  drug 
will  be  apparent  upon  the  circulation,  and  this  effect  will 
last  for  some  time.  When  used  hypodermically,  the  effect 
upon  the  heart,  as  shown  by  sphygmographic  tracings,  will 
be  noticeable  for  several  days  or  a  week.  The  judicious  em- 
ployment of  this  drug  will  often  be  the  means  of  saving  life 
by  tiding  over  instances  of  great  depression  which  are  liable 
to  occuT  in  the  course  of  serious  diseases.  Five  drops  of 
the  tincture  may  be  given  in  a  little  water,  and  the  dose  re- 
peated in  urgent  cases  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  hours. 

Calomel. — Let  me  call  your  special  attention  liere  to  the 
value  of  calomel  in  the  form  of  tablet  triturates.  You  are 
doubtless  familiar  with  its  use  in  the  form  of  pill,  but  I 
desire  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  special  advan- 
tages of  using  this  drug  in  the  form  of  a  triturate,  and  from 
the  information  thus  presented  you  will  have  some  idea  of 
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the  changes  which  may  be  effected  in  the  manipulation  of 
other  drugs  by  a  like  process.  If  you  order  the  druggist 
to  make  a  pill  for  you  containing  a  certain  amount  of  calo- 
mel along  with  other  ingredients,  he  takes  all  the  various 
drugs  ordered,  places  them  in  a  mortar,  and  with  a  pestle 
they  are  subjected  to  a  short  trituration,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  pills  are  ready  for  delivery. 

Calomel,  you  know,  is  a  mineral  substance,  and  is  ob- 
tained from  quicksilver.  By  reason  of  its  weight,  mercury 
acts  as  a  purgative,  but  it  will  not  produce  the  charac- 
teristic effects  upon  the  system  which  follow  the  use  of  the 
soluble  preparations.  Doubtless  a  small  portion  of  the 
mercury  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  acid  juices  of  the 
stomach,  but  it  will  not  be  changed  to  such  an  extent  that 
salivation  will  be  developed.  In  the  preparation  of  tablet 
triturates,  the  calomel,  along  with  sugar  of  milk — which  you 
know  is  not  a  medicinal  substance — is  placed  in  a  machine 
and  thoroughly  triturated  for  a  period  of  two  or  more  hours, 
which,  it  will  be  evident,  reduces  the  calomel  to  a  very  fine 
powder.  Calomel  prepared  in  this  way  is  far  more  active 
than  when  prepared  in  the  usual  way  in  the  form  of  a  pill. 
One  tenth  of  a  grain,  given  every  hour  for  a  short  time,  will 
be  sufficient  to  produce  active  salivation,  and  therefore,  in 
using  this  drug  in  the  form  of  a  triturate,  extreme  caution 
is  necessary. 

An  explanation  should  be  offered  in  this  connection, 
and  I  give  you  one  which  is  most  satisfactory  and  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  logical  and  simple  in  the  extreme. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  trituration  with  the  very  hard 
substance  sugar  of  milk,  the  particles  of  calomel  are  re- 
duced to  such  a  tine  powder  that  more  of  the  drug  is  ab- 
sorbed than  when  given  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  dose  is  calculated  to  charge  the 
system  with  the  combinations  it  makes  in  its  absorption 
into  the  blood.  The  administration  of  the  drug  in  this 
form  is  thus  reduced  to  a  mere  mechanical  operation.  If  it 
is  desired  to  secure  a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  in  the 
course  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  a  tablet  tritu- 
rate, containing  one  tenth  to  one  twentieth  of  a  grain,  is 
given  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  until  live,  six, 
eight,  or  ten  have  been  taken,  and  the  action  upon  the  bow- 
els, as  regards  the  stools,  will  be  quite  as  marked  as  if  five 
or  ten  grains  had  been  taken. 

The  difference  between  the  effects  of  calomel  in  laro-e 
and  small  dosage  is  that  the  intestine  is  not  irritated  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  small  dose,  and  hence  constipation  does 
not  follow.  Calomel  in  small  doses  is  sedative  to  the  liver, 
the  stomach,  and  the  intestine,  and  it  also  favors  the  pour- 
ing of  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood  into  the  intestine; 
in  other  words,  these  small  doses  increase  the  secretions 
rather  than  arrest  them,  which  is  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  large  dose.  Pilocarpine,  for  example,  in  doses  of 
one  fiftieth  of  a  grain,  taken  into  the  mouth  and  there 
allowed  to  dissolve,  will  produce  a  marked  increase  of  the 
salivary  secretion.  Some  patients  are  so  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  this  drug  that  they  decline  to  take  more  than 
one  of  these  pills  three  times  daily,  owing  to  the  effect  it 
lias  upon  the  salivary  secretion.  True,  calomel  does  not 
Jiave  the  same  effect  upon  the  secretions  that  pilocarpine 


has,  but  in  some  respects  the  action  is  similar.     The  action 
of  the  drug  is  thus  that  of  a  purgative. 

Let  me  briefly  suggest  some  of  the  indications  for  the 
employment  of  calomel  in  the  form  of  tablet  triturate. 
Derangements  of  the  alimentary  tract  in  children,  such  as 
are  often  due  to  a  torpid  cotidition  of  the  liver,  will  re- 
spond quickly  to  the  action  of  calomel.  One  twentieth  of 
a  grain,  given  every  half-hour  until  six  or  eight  doses  have 
been  taken,  will  usually  produce  the  happiest  effect.  The 
alimentary  tract  can  be  compared  in  some  respects  to  a 
railroad  ;  the  liver,  instead  of  being  on  the  main  track,  is 
on  a  switch  or  side-track.  We  have  on  the  main  track  the 
freight  that  has  been  discharged  by  the  liver — namely, 
about  a  quart  of  bile  each  twenty-four  hours.  A  portion 
of  this  acts  upon  the  starchy  and  fatty  food-products;  an- 
other portion  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  intestine  and  causes 
the  peculiar  vermicular  or  peristaltic  contractions,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  antiseptic;  while  a  third  portion  is  reab- 
sorbed, and  in  time  is  again  secreted  from  the  blood  and 
again  poured  into  the  intestine.  Calomel  acts  principally 
upon  the  contents  of  the  main  track,  increasing  the  dis- 
charge of  bile  and  acting  indirectly  as  a  purgative,  and  is 
therefore  indicated  in  all  conditions  wliere  the  functions  of 
excretion  are  but  imperfectly  performed.  That  condition 
known  as  "biliousness"  is  always  benefited  by  small  doses 
of  calomel. 

Take  some  remedy,  like  cascara  sagrada,  which  is  a 
vegetable  substance ;  it  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  intestine, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  produces  an  effect  somewhat 
resembling  that  produced  by  calomel,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
the  secretions  arc  concerned.  We  have  here  an  illustration 
of  the  indirect  purgative  action  of  the  drug,  as  it  relieves 
the  intestine  of  the  accumulations  of  bile. 

Alterative  Pill. — In  adults  you  will  often  meet  with  the 
following  train  of  symptoms :  Vomiting,  coated  tongue, 
foul  breath,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  headache;  in 
short,  I  may  say  an  attack  of  biliousness  or  a  bilious  attack  ; 
but  it  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  cases  in  which  calo- 
mel is  indicated.  Something  is  wanted  to  allay  the  pain, 
and  for  this  purpose  opium  in  small  doses  will  be  found 
useful.  Again,  we  desire  to  add  to  the  effect  of  the  mer- 
curial preparation  by  incorporating  into  our  prescription 
some  drug  which  will  favor  the  activity  of  the  liver  and  in- 
crease secretion  ;  ipecac  answers  our  purpose  admirably, 
and,  fortunately,  both  of  these  drugs  have  the  effect  of  ob- 
tunding  the  sensibility  of  the  sensory  nerves.  Recalling 
the  formula,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  embraces  practically  the 
ingredients  contained  in  an  ordinjiry  Dover's  powder,  except 
that  it  has  in  addition  half  a  grain  of  blue  mass. 
IJ  Pulv.  opii,  I 
Pulv.  ipecac,  ( 

MassiB  hydrargyri 

M.  et  ft.  tab.  trit.  no.  1. 
If  deemed  best,  calomel  may  be  substituted  for  the 
blue  mass.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  value  of  this  pill  for 
the  class  of  cases  indicated  can  scarcely  he  overestimated. 
There  is  not  sufficient  opium  to  make  the  pill  dangerous, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  blue  mass;  but,  if  they  are 
taken  too  freely,  or  when  taken  for  too  long  a  time,  we 
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shall  have  the  irritatin|j;  effect  of  the  ipecac,  and  vomiting 
will  follow.  It  is  surprising  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
this  combination  will  be  found  available. 

A  word  regarding  the  effect  of  small  doses  of  opium. 
There  are  times  when  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  this 
drug  will  relieve  pain  and  produce  marked  results,  but  you 
must  confine  the  use  ofthedrugto  the  smallest  amount  which 
is  sufficient  to  relieve  the  sensory  nerves  through  its  anodyne 
influence.  Suppose  you  have,  for  example,  an  ovarian  pain 
or  other  pain  of  a  reflex  character,  which  interferes  with 
secretion  and  causes  constipation.  Contrary  to  the  general 
teachings  upon  this  topic,  opium  in  small  doses  acts  here  in 
the  role  of  a  stimulant,  increasing  secretion.  Small  doses 
of  the  drug  relieve  the  pain  to  such  an  extent  that  secretion 
is  re-established,  and  thus  opium  becomes  under  these  con- 
ditions a  brisk  purgative.  The  blue  mass  and  the  ipecac  in 
this  pill  all  combine  to  increase  the  action,  and  it  will  be 
found  in  practice  that  a  comparatively  small  number,  given, 
say,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  will  suffice  to 
produce  the  best  results.  In  the  beginning  of  all  bilious 
attacks,  therefore,  characterized  by  mental  hebetude  and 
accompanied  by  headache,  backache,  discolored  conjunctiva, 
and  a  general  feeling  of  malaise,  you  will  find  it  to  your 
advantage  to  use  this  pill,  because  it  allays  pain,  has  a  de- 
sirable effect  upon  the  liver,  acts  as  a  sedative  to  the  stom- 
ach, and,  by  increasing  the  flow  of  bile  to  some  extent  and 
aiding  materially  in  favoring  the  discharge  of  bile,  it  serves  as 
a  purgative.  One  of  these  pills  should  be  given  everv  hour, 
or,  in  some  cases,  when  the  patient  is  seen  late  in  the  day, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  give  one  every  half-hour,  until  four, 
six,  or  more  are  taken,  and  the  result  will  be  in  the  shape 
of  a  purgative  action  on  the  following  morning.  When  a 
more  decided  anodyne  effect  is  desired,  two  of  these  trit- 
urates may  be  given  every  hour.  Ten  or  twelve  of  these 
pills  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  opium,  but  that 
number  can  be  given  in  the  manner  indicated  without  arrest- 
ing the  normal  secretions.  Single  large  doses  of  opium, 
on  the  contrary,  cause  more  or  less  constipation  bj'  arrest- 
ing secretion,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  follow  it  with  a 
purgative;  but  in  this  case  the  purgative  is  combined  with 
the  opium  itself,  and,  given  in  this  way,  the  combination  acts 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  a  valuable 
combination  owing  to  its  efficiency  and  convenience,  two 
important  factors  entering  into  the  qualities  of  a  remedy. 
Take  a  case  of  beginning  malarial  disease,  or  when  the 
patient  is  first  visited  ;  he  has  had,  perhaps,  a  chill  on  alter- 
nate days  for  some  time,  and  these  chills  have  been  followed 
by  profuse  sweating;  the  tongue  is  heavily  coated,  and  the 
general  condition  is  such  that  he  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  use  of  this  fornmla. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  it  was  thought  at  one 
time  that  podoph\llura  ought  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
quinine  in  tlie  treatment  of  malarial  disease.  That  idea 
originated  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  drug  was  recognized 
as  an  active  stimulant  to  the  liver.  You  can  readily  un- 
derstand how  podophyllum  increases  the  flow  of  bile,  and, 
acting  as  a  purgative,  the  discharge  is  manifestly  aug- 
mented ;  but  in  no  other  way  does  it  increase  the  action  of 
the  quinine.     Quinine  is  the  remedy  in  this  disease ;  the 


podophyllum  simply  prepares  the  way,  and  thus  favors  its 
action.  This  reminds  me  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  most 
appropriate  time  for  the  exhibition  of  quinine;  if  the  pulse 
stands  at  120  to  140,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  adminis- 
ter quinine,  except  in  case  of  an  emergency,  when  it  should 
be  administered  hypodermically,  because  there  is  too  much 
tension.  The  abnormal  tension  prevents  the  drug  from 
reaching  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body  to  that  extent 
which  will  permit  it  to  produce  the  best  results ;  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  circulation  must  first  be  reduced,  and  this  may 
often  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  alterative  pill. 

Nux  Vomica. — Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
statement,  hut  one  of  the  first  cases  likely  to  be  benefited  by 
the  use  of  nux  vomica  will  be  that  of  the  vomiting  of  preg- 
nancy. You  are  aware  of  the  intimate  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  liver,  stomach,  bowels,  and  the  uterus,  and  you 
understand  that  this  orderly  condition  of  affairs  is  disturbed 
when  pregnancy  takes  place  and  the  monthly  function 
ceases  for  the  time.  The  liver  in  these  cases  often  becomes 
clogged,  due  to  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  vom- 
iting of  pregnancy  is  often  due  to  a  torpid  condition  of  the 
liver.  As  a  temporary  medicament,  wine  of  ipecac  in  drop- 
doses  every  half  hour  will  prove  sedative  to  the  stomach, 
but  it  does  not  reach  the  real  trouble.  Nux  vomica  can  be 
used  in  like  manner,  and  will  effect  better  results,  owing  to 
its  stimulating  action.  Ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  fluid 
extract  may  be  dropped  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  the  pa- 
tient instructed  to  take  a  teaspoonful  every  ten  minutes  for 
an  hour,  then  hourly  thereafter.  The  stimulating  effects 
are  not  only  felt  upon  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  pneunio- 
gastric,  but  this  action  is  carried  to  the  liver,  and  extends 
to  the  entire  nervous  system,  and  so  long  as  no  astringents 
are  given  to  arrest  peristalsis,  the  bile  deposited  in  the  in- 
testine is  carried  downward  instead  of  upward,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  vomiting  ceases. 

There  are  times  when  persons  become  so  tired  that  they 
are  unable  to  sleep,  but  small  doses  of  nux  will  be  sufficient 
to  raise  the  condition  so  that  sleep  will  be  the  natural  re- 
sult. For  the  same  reason  nux  is  an  excellent  stimulant  in 
all  low  conditions  of  the  system;  it  elevates  the  vital  tone 
and  increases  the  power.  You  will  remember  that  I  said 
strophanthus  affected  principally  the  heart;  but  nux  affects 
the  entire  system.  A  man  complains  that  he  is  unable  to 
sleep;  his  business  is  so  exacting  that  night  finds  his  mus" 
cles  tired  and  his  brain  in  a  whirl.  Place  five  drops  of  the 
fluid  extract  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  request  the  patient  to 
take  a  teaspoonful  of  this  solution  every  five  minutes  for 
an  hour,  and  you  will  find  that  the  patient  will  shortly  go 
to  sleep.  Of  course  this  method  is  not  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  litbiemic  headaches,  which  are  so  common  at 
the  present  time.  The  method  is  invaluable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  typhoid  fever,  especially  those  cases  in  which  the 
vitality  is  at  a  bw  ebb  and  where  the  disease  assumes  a 
lingering  character.  A  dose  of  this  solution  should  be 
given  every  hour,  except  at  night,  when  the  intervals  may 
be  lengthened  to  two  hours.  In  case  there  is  danger  of 
heat  failure,  it  will  be  advisable  to  combine  with  the  nux  a 
small  quantity  of   strophanthus.      In  this  manner  I  have 
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been  able  to  keep  the  pulse  from  increasing  in  rapidity  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  at  night,  with  the  discontinuance  of  the 
drug,  it  would  mount  up  from  86  at  night  to  100  in  the 
morning.  Frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  later  stages  of  this 
disease  and  in  pneumonia  and  other  lingering  affections 
means  weakness  of  the  heart,  and  at  times  it  requires  all  our 
resources  to  keep  the  organ  up  to  its  work. 

Morphine  Sulphate. — We  have  next  to  consider  the 
therapeutical  indications  for  the  employment  of  tablet 
triturates  of  morphine  sulphate,  each  containing  a  fiftieth 
of  a  grain.  Take  a  person  suffering  from  subacute  or 
chronic  catarrh,  affecting  the  bronchi,  the  throat,  or  the 
nasal  cavity,  and  you  give  a  small  dose  of  morphine  to  allay 
the  irritation.  Given  every  hour  or  two  with  one  tenth  of 
a  grain  of  calcium  sulphide,  the  effect  upon  the  mucous 
secretions  is  such  that  after  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
there  is  a  profuse  expectoration  of  mucus,  which  affords 
great  relief.  Where  but  slight  anodyne  effects  are  re- 
quired, one  of  these  tablets  every  two  or  three  hours  will 
answer  our  purpose,  and  still  will  not  affect  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, nor  the  digestion,  and  thus  contributes  materially 
toward  recovery.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  long-continued  diseases.  The  small  doses  do  not  arrest 
the  secretions,  but  they  allay  pain  and  reflex  irritation  and 
do  not  disturb  digestion.  Even  here  caution  is  demanded, 
as  morphine  given  in  this  manner  only  produces  wakeful- 
ness in  some  persons,  and  it  will  be  necessary  therefore  that 
you  should  make  a  mental  estimate  of  the  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  patient. 

Nitroglycerin. — Another  remedy  which  is  deserving  of 
particular  attention,  owing  to  the  marked  benefits  derived 
from  its  use  in  quite  a  number  of  troublesome  cases,  is  a 
one-per-cent.  solution  of  nitroglycerin.  You  will  be  called 
upon  some  morning  between  one  and  four  o'clock  to  see  a 
man  apparently  breathing  his  last.  You  will  note  from  his 
barrel-shaped  chest  that  he  is  an  emphj-sematous  subject, 
and  you  wisely  assume  that  he  is  suffering  from  spasmodic 
asthma.  A  number  of  ingenious  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  these  attacks,  but  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  speak  of  them  in  detail.  Professor  Bosworth,  of  New 
York,  has  treated  a  large  number  of  these  cases  successfully 
by  the  insufflation  of  cocaine  solutions,  and  he  is  therefore 
disposed  to  assume  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
the  real  cause  may  be  found  in  the  nerve  supply  of  the  naso- 
pharyngeal tract;  but  I  doubt  if  this  statement  is  altogether 
warranted  by  the  facts  as  studied  personally  and  from  the 
reported  experience  of  others.  For  many  years  it  was  re- 
ligionsly  believed  and  taught  that  in  the  course  of  these  at- 
tacks there  was  decided  contraction  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  that  this  contraction  was  in  fact  the  true  cause  of  the 
asthmatic  seizure.  The  theory  on  its  face  appears  to  be 
plausible  enough,  owing  to  the  fact  that  as  the  tubes  branch 
out  they  gradually  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and,  if  con- 
traction were  to  take  place,  breathing  would  be  arrested, 
because  no  air  could  reach  the  air-cells. 

My  impression  is,  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  patho- 
logical condition  can  be  demonstrated  without  assuming 
that  there  is  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  tubes.  Undoubt- 
edly the  tubes,  as  well  as  the  air-vesicles,  fill  up  witli  mucus 


during  these  attacks,  as  there  is  no  expectoration  during 
the  period ;  but  apparently  this  is  due  simply  to  increased 
arterial  tension.  There  is  increased  tension  of  the  muscu- 
lar layer  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  probably  there  is  also  in- 
creased tension  in  the  walls  of  the  tubes,  and  thus  the  con- 
dition resolves  itself  into  an  arrest  of  the  normal  function 
of  respiration.  Nitroglycerin,  one  drop  of  a  one-per-cent. 
solution,  given  at  intervals  of  five  minutes,  has  the  effect  of 
relieving  this  undue  tension  by  its  action  upon  the  terminal 
filaments  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  normal  contrac- 
tions of  the  heart  then  cause  a  fresh  supply  of  blood  to  be 
sent  to  these  vessels,  arterioles  and  capillaries,  and  a  patient 
unable  to  speak,  after  being  a  few  minutes  under  the  treat- 
ment, is  quite  able  to  speak  aloud.  The  same  treatment  is 
useful  in  that  form  of  headache  which  produces  a  band-like 
feeling  about  the  head.  It  is  also  used  with  advantage  in 
the  helmet-like  headache  of  Charcot.  These  troubles  are 
often  the  result  of  irregular  vascular  tension,  due  to  some 
disturbance  traceable  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  liver,  and 
occasionally  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  use  of  nitroglycerin 
in  this  manner  has  an  effect  upon  the  liver.  The  tension 
of  that  organ  appears  to  be  relieved,  the  flow  of  bile  is  aug- 
mented, and  within  twenty-four  hours  there  are  decided 
purgative  effects.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  upon  the 
tension  of  the  kidney,  especially  the  contracted  kidney. 

Amenite  of  Copper. — The  remedy  which  I  have  left  for 
final  consideration  is  probably  the  best,  owing  to  the  wide 
range  of  application  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
summer  and  autumn,  when  you  will  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities for  using  it  in  practice.  I  refer  to  arsenite  of  cop- 
per, Scheele's  green,  which  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  tablet 
triturates  without  compression,  each  tablet  containing  one 
one  hundredth  of  a  grain.  Ordinarily  you  might  suppose 
that  no  therapeutic  effects  would  be  observed  from  such  a 
small  dosage,  but  manufacturing  chemists  tell  me  that  both 
arsenic  and  copper,  the  constituents  of  this  product,  can  be 
detected  when  the  proportion  is  so  small  as  one  part  to  ten 
thousand. 

In  the  summer  season  we  have  frequent  calls  to  attend 
children  and  adults  suft'ering  from  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
cholera  morbus,  and  like  diseases.  A  history  covering  sev- 
eral days'  illness  may  be  secured;  the  stools  are  slimy,  wa- 
tery, and  sometimes  bloody,  and  are  as  frequent  as  from 
five  to  twenty  daily.  Arsenite  of  copper  may  be  used  with 
marked  benefit  in  these  cases.  Dissolve  one  of  the  tablets 
in  from  four  to  six  ounce?  of  water,  and  have  the  patient 
take  one  teaspoonful  of  the  solution  every  ten  minutes  for 
an  hour,  and  hourly  thereafter.  If  the  patient  is  a  child  six 
months  old  or  less,  of  course  but  a  small  portion  of  this  dose 
can  be  given,  but  several  drops  can  be  given  in  the  manner 
and  at  the  times  indicated,  and  the  results,  it  will  be  found, 
are  quite  as  satisfactory  as  when  adults  are  treated.  When 
desired,  the  drug  can  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  tablets, 
each  containing  the  exact  amount  of  the  medicament  for  a 
single  dose,  and  this  precludes  the  need  for  the  use  of 
water,  which  is  sometimes  contra-indicated. 

Having  used  this  preparation  now  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  having  witnessed  the  best  results  from  its  use,  not  only 
in  my  hands,  but  in  the  hands  of  several  hundred  other 
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physicians  who  have  reported  to  me,  I  feel  warranted  in 
speaking  to  you  upon  the  subject  thus  strongly,  and  trust, 
when  you  get  into  practice,  that  you  also  will  be  as  success- 
ful in  its  employment. 
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Adodt  thirty-three  years  ago,  when  Donders  began  to 
make  known  in  Graefe's  Archives  his  great  discovery — the 
fruit  of  some  years  of  labor  in  the  light  of  the  ophthalmo- 
scope— that  asthenopia  was  chiefly  the  result  of  an  error  of 
refraction  whose  nature  he  had  himself  clearly  demonstrated, 
he  found  the  medical  profession  engaged  in  proving  that  it 
was  due  to  defective  action  of  the  external  muscles  of  the 
eye.  It  was  then  taught  by  the  highest  authorities  that  the 
cause  of  asthenopia  was  to  be  sought  in  a  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  some  of  the  ocular  muscles.  There  were  prac- 
titioners, as  Donders  remarked,  who  had  the  courage  to 
divide  these  muscles  for  asthenopia  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  sav 
that  this  is  a  melancholy  page  in  the  history  of  operative 
surgery. f  But  these  practitioners  are  to  be  forgiven  ;  they 
bad  gone  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  physiology  would 
allow.  The  source  of  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  for 
vision  at  different  distances  had  not  then  been  discovered, 
nor  bad  its  mechanism  been  e.xplained.  The  retina,  how- 
ever, had  been  abandoned  as  the /o«s  et  origo  mali,  and  we 
were  nearing  a  solution  when  the  ills  of  asthenopia  were 
ascribed  to  muscular  action  and  not  to  the  retina,  even  ii 
the  wrong  muscles  were  attacked. 

Any  proper  discussion  of  so-called  ocular  reflexes  re- 
sulting from  strain  of  the  eye  must  begin  with  a  defini- 
tion of  asthenopia.     Perhaps  that  of  Donders  is  the  best. 

The  eye  has  a  perfectly  normal  appearance  ;  its  movements 
are  undisturbed.  The  convergence  of  the  visual  lines  presents 
no  ditBculty.  The  power  of  vision  is  nsually  acute,  and,  never- 
theless, in  reading,  writing,  or  other  close  work,  especially  by 
artificial  light,  or  in  gloomy  places,  the  objects  after  a  short  time 
become  indistinct  and  confused,  and  a  feeling  of  tension  comes 
on,  especially  above  the  eyes,  necessitating  the  suspension  of 
work.  The  person  so  affected  now  often  involuntarily  closes 
his  eyes  and  rubs  his  hands  over  the  forehead  and  eyelids. 
After  some  moments'  rest  he  once  more  sees  distinctly,  but  the 
same  phenomena  are  again  developed  more  rapidly  than  before. 
The  longer  the  rest  has  lasted,  the  longer  can  he  now  continue 
his  work.  J 

But  Donders  went  no  further  than  to  say  that  the  as- 
thenopia thus  described  depended  upon  one  of  two  causes — 


*  Read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  March  20,  1890. 
f  On  the  Anomalies  of  Refraction  and  Accommodation,  p.  272. 
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either  upon  a  short  eyeball  (hypermetropia),  or  upon  some 
constitutional  disturbance,  such  as  occurs  in  a  marked  way 
in  paralysis  from  diphtheria,  and  prevents  the  use  of  the 
muscles  of  accommodation.  This  latter  form  has  been 
often  confounded  with  that  which  Donders  said  was  caused 
by  hypermetropia.  It  may  exist  coincidently  with  hyper- 
metropia, usually  of  a  low  degree,  or  with  weakness  of  ocu- 
lar muscles,  and  it  is  an  accommodative  asthenopia.  But 
an  error  of  refraction  is  not  at  all  the  cause  of  it.  Exhaus- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  hereditary  or  acquired,  from 
various  sources,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  kind  of  asthenopia. 
It  often  depends  upon  incurable  general  conditions.  But 
true  accommodative  asthenopia  is  curable  by  means  of  cor- 
recting glasses.  The  former  variety  is  sometimes  called 
American  asthenopia.  It  is  more  common  in  our  country 
than  in  France,  perhaps  than  in  Germany  and  England.  At 
least  one  Frenchman  thinks  it  is  more  frequent  in  New  York 
than  in  Paris,  because  New  York  men  and  women  are  not 
so  well  nourished  by  good  and  well-cooked  food  and  sound 
red  wine  as  the  corresponding  class  in  Paris.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  dispute  this  opinion. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  distinction  between 
accommodative  asthenopia  occurring  in  neurasthenics — 
women  with  uterine  disease,  malarial  subjects,  those  recov- 
ering from  typhoid  fever,  Sind  so  forth,  who  at  the  same 
time,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  slight  refractive  errors 
and  insuflSciencies — and  pure  accommodative  asthenopia  in 
healthy  subjects,  caused  either  by  high  degrees  of  hyper- 
metropia, astigmatism  of  even  moderate  degree,  great  weak- 
ness of  the  internal  recti,  unequal  refraction  of  the  two 
eyes,  or  the  like. 

Although  Donders  was  the  discoverer  of  the  nature  and 
the  cause  of  asthenopia,  he  had  no  idea  of  its  frequency. 
While  he  recognized  the  fact  that  headaches,  melancholy 
sensations,  and  a  long  train  of  evil  symptoms  might  result 
from  asthenopia,  he  did  not  know  how  frequently  these 
symptoms  were  caused  by  ocular  fatigue.  In  his  time  the 
public  were  sotnewhat  discouraged  in  getting  medical  aid 
for  the  relief  of  these  symptoms,  and  readily  gave  up  the 
use  of  their  eyes  for  near  work  and  turned  to  agriculture 
or  idleness  as  a  palliative  for  what  could  not  be  cured. 

Donders  found  in  a  shortened  eyeball  the  chief  cause 
for  asthenopia;  as  he  says,  "hypermetropia  is  usually  at 
the  bottom  of  asthenopia."  If  he  had  known  as  much  of 
the  effects  of  astigmatism  as  he  and  Knapp  had  shown  us 
of  its  nature,  he  would  have  said  hypermetropia  and  astig- 
matism. 

At  this  very  time  Graefe  was  in  the  midst  of  his  inves- 
tigations of  muscular  asthenopia.  Donders  was  careful  to 
describe  muscular  asthenopia  also.  He  believed  that  it 
depended  chiefly  on  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti  mus- 
cles. Up  to  this  day  Donders's  classification  has  been  pretty 
generally  accepted,  and  all  writers  speak  of  accommodative 
and  muscular  asthenopia.  But  Donders  underrated  the 
importance  of  astigmatism  in  producing  asthenopia,  and, 
scientific  and  wise  as  he  was,  he  was  so  overshadowed  by 
the  great  genius  and  authority  of  the  pioneer  in  modern 
ophthalmology,  Graefe,  that  he  laid  undue  stress  upon  mus- 
cular asthenopia,  although  his  work  removed  a  great  deal 
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of  what  I  believe  not  only  was  then  but  is  now  a  fictitious 
importance  ascribed  to  this  latter  condition.  Even  then  he 
called  attention  in  an  uncertain  way  to  tbe  important  fact 
that  errors  of  refraction  were  practically  fixed  conditions, 
while  muscular  insufficiency  must  be  as  variable  in  the  eye- 
ball as  in  the  leg  or  hand.  But  Donders's  work  stopped 
much  of  the  cutting  of  external  ocular  muscles  and  nar- 
rowed the  field  of  muscular  asthenopia.  In  reading  tbe 
work  of  the  great  Dutch  physiologist  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent years,  it  seems  as  if  his  courtesy  restrained  him  from 
speaking  his  full  mind  about  the  ignis  fatuus  of  asthenopia 
dependent  upon  insufficiencies  of  ocular  muscles.  Graefe 
admitted  at  a  very  early  stage  that  the  combined  action  of 
the  recti  interni  for  accommodation  for  the  near  point  was 
extremely  difl'erent  under  physiological  conditions  in  dif- 
ferent persons.  He  might  have  added,  in  the  same  person.* 
Matters  as  to  asthenopia,  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
World,  rested  for  a  number  of  years  about  where  Bonders 
left  thera.  Although  he  speaks  of  gloomy  feelings  being 
changed  to  those  of  hope  and  exuberance  in  consequence  of 
a  relief  from  asthenopia  by  wearing  glasses,  and  adduces 
several  graphic  cases  of  this  kind,  he  did  not  fully  appre- 
ciate the  great  relief  that  the  practice  of  ophthalmology  in 
the  light  of  his  discovery  of  the  nature  of  hypermetropia 
and  astigmatism  was  to  bring  to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  suffering  men  and  women  ;  much  less  did  he  dream  that 
the  origin  of  nearly  every  form  of  disease  of  the  nervous 
system  was  to  be  found  in  an  error  of  refraction  or  an  in- 
sufficiency of  ocular  muscles.  It  was  reserved  for  America 
to  maintain  not  only  that  asthenopic  affections  were  due  to 
errors  of  refraction  and  accommodation  and  muscular  in- 
sufficiencies, but,  to  quote  the  exact  words  of  the  author, 
"  Difficulties  attending  the  functions  of  accommodating  and 
of  adjusting  the  eyes  in  the  act  of  vision,  or  irritations  aris- 
ing from  the  nerves  involved  in  the  processes,  are  among 
the  most  prolific  sources  of  nervous  disturbances,  and,  more 
frequently  than  other  conditions,  constitute  a  neuropathic 
tendency."  f 

But  the  definition  of  asthenopia  became  more  compre- 
hensive, the  resulting  headaches  and  twitching  of  the  lids 
were  more  fully  described  and  recognized  by  ophthalmolo- 
gists everywhere.  Blepharitis  and  sties  and  tarsal  tumors 
were  added  to  the  list  of  these  consequences.^  But  until 
about  1874  the  evil  consequences  of  uncorrected  errors  of 
refraction  were  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  area  directly 
in  connection  with  the  eyeball.  There  was  no  contention 
that  asthenopia,  except  b}'  mental  depression,  extended  be- 
yond this  region  in  its  evil  effects. 

At  first  it  was  said  that  chorea  as  well  as  epilepsy, 
although  sometimes  dependent  upon  organic  lesions,  were 
generally  functional  nervous  affections,  under  which  head 
they  are  classed.     And  even  now  Dr.  Stevens  says: 

The  anatomical  lesions  of  the  brain  or  of  the  cord  uro 
sometimes  coincident  witli  chronic  chorea  it  is  true,  but  that 
there  is  necessary  or  causative  relation  between  the  two  coudi- 

*  Archiv,  B.  Ill,  Ab.  1,  p.  308. 
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tions  has  not  yet  been  shown.  Indeed,  it  is  ranch  more  proba- 
ble that  the  anatomical  lesions  of  the  brain  and  cord  are  among 
the  results  of  chorea,  or  of  the  irritation  causing  it,  and  that 
they  are  not  in  any  respect  the  original  sources  of  irritation.* 

Of  late  this  allegation  has  been  somewhat  modified,  and 
great  pains  is  now  taken  to  state  that  when  epilep.sy  and 
chorea  are  mentioned  there  must  be  careful  discrimination 
between  functional  and  organic  chorea  and  epilepsy ,f  and 
that  only  the  former  are  proper  subjects  for  operation.  In 
the  early  papers  we  have  very  little,  if  anything,  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  chorea  and  epilepsy  dependent  upon  or- 
ganic causes  and  that  which  is  said  to  be  functional.  Dr. 
A.  L.  Ranney,  who  is  well  known  as  a  disciple  of  the  pro- 
mulgator of  this  doctrine,  even  now  speaks  of  chorea  as 
always  a  functional  nervous  disturbance.  He  says  that  it 
is  doubtful  to  his  mind  if  any  changes  exist  in  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord  with  chorea.  J  The  same  author  admits  that 
epilepsy  may  have  an  organic  cause.  But  it  is  apparent 
that  he  believes  that  this  is  exceptionally  true  and  that  epi- 
lepsy is  also  a  functional  disease.' 

When  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  insanity  were  all  classed 
under  the  head  of  functional  nervous  disease,  it  was  at  first 
maint  ined  that  hypermetropia  was  the  chief  influence  in 
the  production  of  these  functional  nervous  diseases.  It  was 
then  deemed  sufficient  to  correct  the  hypermetropia  or  the 
astigmatism.  In  a  paper  read  before  this  Academy  ||  it  is 
plainly  stated  by  Dr.  Stevens  that  "  chorea  is  a  functional 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  which  may  give  rise  to 
organic  lesions,  and  which  arises  from  irritation  dependent 
upon  anomalous  refraction  of  the  eye,  and  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  to  hypermetropia."  But  of  late  years, 
say  from  1886  or  1887,  the  muscles  are  said  to  play  the 
chief  part  in  causing  the  functional  diseases,  and  operations 
upon  them  are  necessary  for  the  cure.  A  new  nomencla- 
ture has  been  promulgated  for  the  purpose  of  defining  mus- 
cular insufficiencies,  and  operations  upon  these  muscles  have 
largely  supplemented  or  taken  the  place  of  the  correction 
of  errors  of  refraction.  Thus  we  have  returned  in  a  circle 
to  the  position  in  which  Donders  found  Graefe  and  the 
ophthalmologists  preceding  him.  Asthenopia,  from  which 
nervous  diseases  of  all  kinds  are  now  said  to  result,  is  chief- 
ly dependent  upon  muscular  insufficiencies  and  is  generally 
to  be  relieved  by  operations  upon  these  muscles. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  make  rather  a  long  quota- 
tion, to  show  what  is  alleged  will  follow  from  an  adoption 
of  the  general  principle  that  functional  nervous  diseases 
depend  chiefly  upon  faulty  action  of  the  eye: 

I  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  look  for  the  future  advance 
in  medical  practice  along  two  great  lines.  That  advance  along 
one  of  these  lines  was  begun  when  Jenner,  recognizing  the  lact 
that  the  human  subject  may  be  made  sterile  to  the  development 
of  certain  organisms  when  once  it  has  been  pre-occupied  by  tbe 
presence  of  the  same  or  a  similar  class  of  organisms,  introduced 
vaccination  as  a  preventive  of  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of 
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the  race.  In  our  day  an  array  of  investigators,  well  trained  and 
well  equipped,  is  exploring  the  realms  of  the  minute  in  search 
of  the  micro-organisms  which,  in  their  invasions  in  swarming 
myriads  within  the  human  body,  threaten  to  destroy  it  by  their 
devastations.  It  is  not  impossible  that  against  the  inroads  of 
the  various  organisms  whose  incursions  constitute  typhoid  and 
typhus,  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  bar- 
riers may  he  erected  which  shall  in  large  measure  protect 
against  the  class  of  maladies  which  now  destroys  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  the  world.  The  advances  which 
have  already  been  made  along  that  line  are  doubtless  but  the 
earnest  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

Along  the  other  line  we  may  look  for  as  great  achieve- 
ments. The  class  of  maladies  which  has  been  during  all  time 
relegated  to  the  tender  mercies  of  fetichism  and  superstitious 
notions  of  cures  by  drugs,  having  no  relations  to  the  origin  or 
the  nature  of  the  disorders  themselves,  will  ere  long  be  regarded 
as  irregular  phenomena  resulting  from  well-defined  causes  of 
irritation,  which  causes  must  be  sought  for  principally  in  the 
direction  of  difficulties  in  the  performance  of  necessary  func- 
tions. With  the  removal  of  such  diflSculties  we  may  look  with 
confident  expectation  to  the  cessation  of  the  peculiar  irregu- 
larity which  constitutes  the  special  form  of  nervous  disease. 
Through  such  means  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  great 
class  of  functional  nervous  troubles  of  which  epilepsy  and  in- 
sanity, neuralgia  and  hysteria  may  be  regarded  as  representa- 
tive, will  be  nearly  as  effectually  guarded  against  as  is  sraall-pox 
by  vaccination.* 

The  quotation  just  made  is  an  extract  from  the  paper 
that  led  to  the  formation  of  a  commission  of  experts  to 
investiijate  the  subject  of  the  cure  of  nervous  diseases  by 
glasses  and  tenotomies. 

It  was  suppo>ed  at  one  time  by  some  writers  that  in- 
sufficiencies of  the  ocular  muscles,  except  of  the  interni, 
were  never  discussed  until  the  discoveries  of  1876  and 
1880  ;  but  reference  to  the  writings  of  Graefe  f  the  nephew, 
Loring,  and  others,  show  that  this  was  incorrect,  and  that 
even  latent  insufficiencies  of  all  the  muscles  were  recognized 
years  before  this. 

It  was  Alfred  Graefe  also  who  clearly  laid  down  the 
rule,  lately  so  often  ignored,  that  errors  of  refraction  and 
accommodation  should  be  corrected  before  noting  muscular 
insufficiencies,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  muscular 
insufficiencies  were  often  caused  by  uncorrected  errors  of 
refraction. 

These  novel  views  as  to  (he  causation  of  functional 
nervous  disease  have  now  been  subjected  to  years  of  very 
thorough  investigation,  accompanied  on  this  side  of  the 
water  especially  with  much  acrimonious  disputation.  In 
Europe  they  have  excited  little  attention.  A  learned  com- 
mis.Mon  has  sat  upon  the  whole  subject,  and  although  its 
report  is  unanimous,  and  bears  on  the  whole  rather  heavily 
against  the  value  of  the  discovery  of  a  great  principle  of 
cause  and  cure,  it  can  not  be  said  to  have  closed  the  sub- 
ject, for  in  the  discussion  that  followed  the  report  of  the 
commission  one  of  its  members  seemed  not  to  be  quite  cer- 
tain of  the  propriety  of  an  adverse  report.  In  his  remarks 
he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  delicate  instruments  and 
manipulations  which  have  characterized  these  curative  op- 
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orations,  and  he  also  said  that,  "not  being  a  neurologist,  he 
did  not  feel  competent  to  judge  of  the  therapeutic  effect  of 
these  operations." 

From  the  editorial  remarks  of  a  journal  conducted  by 
another  member  of  the  commission,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  he  also  did  not  fully  agree  with  what  was  supposed  to 
be  a  unanimous  report.     The  leader  in  this  journal  says : 

Now,  what  does  this  prove,  and  does  it  prove  anything? 
It  would  seem  to  prove  that  Dr.  Stevens's  method  is  a  therapeu- 
tic measure  valuable  as  an  adjunct,  and  that,  in  certain  cases 
where  toxic  medication  is  unwise,  it  constitutes  one  more  means 
of  alleviating  suffering.* 

In  the  debate  that  followed  among  the  neurologists, 
there  was  a  minority  that  did  not  fully  agree  to  the  report. 
The  commission,  however,  unanimously  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  method  of  Dr.  Stevens  did  not  afford  a 
sufficient  degree  of  relief  to  patients  suffering  from  chorea 
or  epilepsy  to  warrant  its  adoption  or  recommendation  to 
the  Neurological  Society  as  a  means  of  cure  or  as  the  sole 
therapeutic  measure,  f 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  is  still  such  a  state  of  un- 
settledness  in  the  minds  of  quite  a  fraction  of  the  medical 
profession  as  to  justify  further  discussion.  For  this  rea- 
son I  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  president  of  the 
Academy  to  present  ray  views  upon  peripheric  irritation  as 
a  cause  of  disease,  especially  with  reference  to  irritations  of 
the  eye. 

The  basis  of  argument  by  which  chorea  and  epilepsy 
were  considered  to  be  due  to  errors  of  refraction  and  ac- 
commodation has,  in  my  opinion,  been  long  since  shown  to 
be  entirely  fallacious,  although  in  the  monograph  upon  this 
subject,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  great  stress  is 
laid  upon  these  tables.  The  following  is  an  example  of  one 
of  them  :  Of  118  cases  of  chorea,  J  78  are  said  to  have  been 
hypermetropic,  13  had  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  5  had 
mixed  astigmatism,  6  were  myopic,  and  11  had  myopic  as- 
tigmatism. 

This  table,  and  also  the  similar  tables  that  are  furnished 
with  reference  to  errors  of  refraction  in  epilepsy,  migraine, 
are  of  no  more  importance  than  if  they  stated  that,  of  118 
persons  suffering  from  measles  or  a  broken  thigh,  such  a 
proportion  were  hypermetropic  and  so  forth.  It  has  been 
shown  by  myself;  *  by  Ely,  ||  in  his  Examination  of  the 
Newly  Born  (correcting  the  observations  of  Jaeger,  who  had 
supposed  the  infantile  eye  to  be  myopic) ;  bv  Randall ;  ^  and 
others,  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  adults  or  in- 
fants, say  seven  per  cent.,  have  absolutely  emmetropic  eyes. 
We  did  not  know  this  when  Bonders  made  his  discoveries, 
although  Bonders  knew  that  a  low  degree  of  hypermetropia 
was  exceedingly  common,  and  he  did  not  reckon  such  as 
likely  to  cause  asthenopia.  Indeed,  he  did  not  consider  it 
to  be  an  abnormal  condition. 

Stiumlated  by  the  allegation  made  in  1876,  which  I  have 
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quoted,  that  functional  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  were 
due  to  hypermetropia  more  than  to  any  other  one  cause, 
my  investigations  of  adults  who  had  never  suffered  from 
asthenopia,  and  whose  eyes  were  placed  under  the  full  in- 
fluence of  atropine,  were  first  made  in  1877.  They  were 
followed  by  others,  and  all  agree  that,  excluding  the  myopic, 
nearly  all  the  world  is  hypermetropic.  If  all  the  world  is 
myopic  or  hypermetropic,  how  can  it  in  reason  be  asserted 
that  these  conditions  in  themselves  cause  the  functional  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system  ?  At  least  the  advocates  of 
such  a  doctrine  would  be  obliged  to  admit  that  other  causes 
must  act  in  conjunction  with  these  deviations  from  an  almost 
unknown  normal  standard  to  produce  any  grave  disease. 

It  was  demonstrated  by  these  papers  and  by  Dr.  C.  S. 
Bull  that  people  could  be  perfectly  well  and  have  all  the 
errors  of  refraction  and  accommodation  that  were  said  to 
cause  chorea  and  epilepsy. 

These  tables  of  errors  of  refraction  occurring  in  epi- 
lepsy and  chorea  were  thus  stripped  of  all  their  value,  and 
the  arguments  resting  upon  them  fell  with  them.  Without 
this  being  fairly  admitted,  the  tables  were  still  published. 
In  a  paper  read  before  this  Academy  the  argument  was  now 
changed  to  meet  the  new  facts  confronting  the  new  theory. 
In  a  paper  read  in  1880,*  attention  was  called  to  the  fact, 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  1876,  that  insufficiencies  of 
the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye,  by  causing  want  of  coordi- 
nate  action,  might  cause  nervous  disturbance  in  the  same 
manner  as,  or  in  conjunction  with,  refractive  lesions.  Then 
the  formula  was  altered,  and  now  functional  nervous  diseases 
are  dependent  upon  anomalous  conditions  of  the  refraction 
and  accommodation,  or  upon  imperfect  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  organ,  "more  than  to  all  other  causes  combined." 

It  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  conceded  that  errors  of 
refraction  alone  were  not  the  chief  source  of  functional 
nervous  disease;  but  this  was  not  said,  although  the  argu- 
ment was  transferred  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  to  muscular 
insufficiencies.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  nervous  disease  is 
caused  by  their  insufficiencies  and  relieved  by  ocular  tenoto- 
mies that  I  now  wish  to  combat. 

Before  I  follow  this  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of 
neuroses  upon  want  of  ocular  muscular  equilibrium  to  its 
legitimate  ending  by  statistics  showing  how  few  people  have 
such  a  muscular  equilibrium,  I  will  read  the  main  outlines 
of  a  table,  which  shoves  what  people  who  come  to  an  ocu- 
list for  glasses  actually  suffer  from,  and  how  few  of  them 
have  anything  but  the  accommodative  asthenopia.  Con- 
sidering the  assertion  that,  "  more  than  to  all  other  causes 
combined,"  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  other  functional  nervous 
diseases  are  referable  to  conditions  of  the  eye,  is  it  not  re- 
markable that  so  few  of  their  victims  consult  an  ordinary 
oculist  ?  These  tables  were  prepared  for  me  from  my  private 
case-books  by  Dr.  Frank  N.  Lewis. 

A  Tahle  sJiowhig  the  Si/mptoms  complained  of  bji  Patients  who  raiiir  to 
have  Glasses  fitted. 

Total  uuniber  of  eye-patieuts  examined Ii,4ri6 

Total  number  of  refraction  cases ;i,584 

Asthenopia 1,446 

*  Stevens,  Transactions  of  tlic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  1880. 


Not  seeing  well  in  the  distance 428 

No  history* 325 

Blepharitis,  sties,  chalazia,  etc 265 

Headaches 213 

Not  seeing  well  for  near  work 211 

Glasses  unsatisfactory 191 

Conjunctival  irritation,  trachoma \16 

Pain  in  the  eyes 149 

Diplopia 43 

MusciE 39 

Lacrymation 81 

Sent  by  neurologist 20 


Dizziness 

Twitching  of  the  lids 

Photophobia 

Blur  before  one  eye. . 
Chorea 


Sudden  loss  of  vision 

Twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  . 

Orbital  neuralgia 

Dilated  pupil 


Table  showing  the  Refraction  of  the  Eyes  makiiuj  up  the  Preceding 
Tabk. 


Asthenopia 

Not  seeing  well  in  the  distance. . .  . 

No  history 

Blepharitis,  sties,  chalazia,  etc  . . . . 

Headaches 

Not  seeing  well  for  near  work  .  . .  . 

Glasses  unsatisfactory 

Conjunctival  initat'n  and  trachoma. 

Pain  in  the  eyes 

Diplopia  

MuscEe 

Lacrymation 

Sent  by  neurologist 

Dizziness  

Twitching  of  the  lids 

Photophobia 

Blur  before  one  eye 

Chorea 

Sudden  loss  of  vision 

Twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 

Orbital  neuralgia    

Dilated  pupil 


268i  86 
42104 
30  41 
63,  11 
71  26 
31'  13 
38,  45 
24  11 
201  22 
l'... 


These  patients  came  to  rae,  not  because  they  bad  gen- 
eral nervous  disease,  but  because  they  had  symptoms  be- 
ginning plainly  in  the  eye  or  in  its  appendages,  or  adjacent 
to  them.  There  I  think  may  be  found  a  true  guide  in  diag- 
nosis. It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  that  the  cause  of  chorea  and  epilepsy,  and  so  forth, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ocular  refraction  or  muscles,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  eye  or  its  appendages  should  manifest 
any  symptoms  at  all.  The  condition  of  the  eye  is  to  be 
revealed  by  skilled  observations  as  to  the  refraction  and 
delicate  tests  as  to  muscular  equilibrium.  Those  causative 
conditions  may  be  completely  concealed  until  thus  demon- 
strated. Patients  who  never  knew  that  they  had  an  ocular 
symptom  are  told  that  all  their  troubles  proceed  from  their 
accommodative  and  visual  apparatus.     This  is  not  in  ac- 


*  Those  having  no  history  were  chiefly  cases  of  presbyopia  or  my- 
opia in  which  no  asthenopia  was  complained  of. 
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cordance  with  the  usual  condition  of  things.  A  splinter  in 
the  tissue,  a  foreign  body  of  any  kind  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  whatever  reflex  disturbance  it  may  give  rise  to,  will 
usually  give  local  symptoms  also,  and  thus  call  attention  to 
its  origin.  In  this  I  do  not  believe  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  or 
throat  is  any  exception.  If  we  have  actual  reflex  disturb- 
ances of  the  general  system,  besides  those  disturbances 
asthenopia  in  one  of  its  many  forms  will  show  itself.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  refractive  error  or  a  want  of  muscular 
equilibrium  that  causes  no  local  disturbance  will,  unless  in 
highly  exceptional  cases,  cause  any  constitutional  affection. 

It  is  not  possible  in  such  a  paper  as  this  to  give  even 
the  outlines  of  the  individual  cases  that  demonstrate  in  de- 
tail, and  unanswerably,  the  failure  of  this  theory  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  nervous  diseases.  If  falsus  in  una,  falsus 
in  omnibus  is  good  logic,  every  oculist's  case-book  will  over- 
throw the  doctrine  of  the  ocular  origin  of  nervous  disease. 
Chorea  has  been  entirely  recovered  from  years  before  any 
correction  of  an  error  of  refraction  occurred.  In  other  in- 
stauces,  one  eye  has  never  been  used  with  the  other,  and 
yet  most  active  careers,  requiring  most  profound,  patient, 
and  exacting  mental  labor,  have  been  successfully  carried 
on,  marred  only  by  slight  asthenopia.  Again,  vertigo,  said 
to  depend  upon  want  of  co-ordination  of  the  ciliary  and 
recti  muscles,  has  been  recovered  from  while  the  want  of 
co-ordination  remained  just  the  same.  Every  oculist  of 
vfide  experience  sees  many  such  cases.  They  utterly  de- 
stroy the  theory  that  any  discovery  has  been  made,  of  wide 
adaptation,  which  places  refractive  defects  at  the  basis  of 
general  disease  of  the  nervous  system. 

I  could  speak  also  of  the  essays  upon  this  theme  which 
gravely  fill  pages  of  print  with  the  most  primary  details  as 
to  accommodation  and  tests  of  vision — details  to  be  found 
in  every  text-book  upon  diseases  of  the  eye,  but  which  are 
described  as  being  something  new  in  connection  with  the 
great  discovery  of  ocular  conditions  "more  than  all  their 
causes  combined  "  as  giving  rise  to  nervous  disease.  I 
might  also  mention  the  anxiety  produced  in  the  laity  about 
their  eyes,  which  has  caused  presbyopes  who  have  no 
accommodation  of  any  disturbing  kind  to  submit  to  dis- 
abling of  their  eyes  with  atropine  for  two  weeks,  in  order 
finally  to  get  a  pair  of  glasses,  which  any  oculist  would  pre- 
scribe, and  correctly  prescribe,  in  fifteen  minutes  bv  the 
clock.  If  this  dictum  which  we  are  discussing  is  true, 
most  physicians  should  become  oculists.  Very  little  other 
knowledge  than  bow  to  test  the  refraction  and  the  muscles 
and  how  to  cut  the  latter  will  be  needed  if  the  predictions 
as  to  the  importance  of  this  discovery  are  fulfilled.* 


It  having  been  pretty  thoroughly  established  that  errors 
of  refraction  among  well  people  are  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception,  the  next  thing. naturally  is  to  determine  how 
many  well  people — that  is,  well  as  to  asthenopia  and  nervous 
symptoms — have  what  is  called  muscular  equilibrium,  or, 
to  use  a  modern  nomenclature,  have  orthophoria,  or  parallel 
eyes. 

I  have  recently  investigated  the  muscular  insufficiencies 
which  are  said  to  be  the  prominent  if  not  the  chief  factors 
in  causing  neuropathic  conditions,  and  I  present  the  table 
herewith.  The  investigations  were  made  by  one  of  my 
staff,  Dr.  Deynard,  of  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital, 
with  the  phorometer,  with  strict  attention  to  the  details  laid 
down  in  the  recent  writings  upon  this  subject.  I  personally 
have  never  examined  the  cases.  Dr.  Deynard  has  been  per- 
fectly untrammeled  in  his  investigations. 

One  hundred  and  three  persons  who  did  not  have  any 
trouble  with  their  eyes  that  they  knew  of,  who  read  and 
'wrote  and  sewed  without  headaches  or  asthenopia,  who 
had  no  vertigo,  chorea,  epilepsy,  hystero-epilepsy,  or  insan- 
ity, were  selected  as  subjects  for  testing.  Eighty-three  were 
aural  patients  attending  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hos- 
pital ;  six  were  friends  who  came  with  them ;  eleven  were 
physicians;  one  was  a  music  teacher;  one  was  a  servant; 
and  one  a  detective.  Seventeen  (or  sixteen  per  cent.)  were 
found  to  have  muscular  equilibrium  ;  eighty-four  (or  eighty- 
one  per  cent.)  had  a  want  of  muscular  equilibrium,  so-called 
heterophoria — of  these,  twenty-seven  (or  twenty-six  per 
cent.)  had  deviation  outward,  exophoria,  insufficiency  of  the 
interni ;  and  seventy-four  (or  seventy-one  per  cent.)  exo- 
phoria in  accommodation  ;  sixteen  (or  fifteen  per  cent.)  had 


*  The  views  of  those  who,  rejecting  the  theory  as  to  epilepsy  and 
chorea,  yet  believe  that  migraine  is  always  to  be  ascribed  to  ocular  de- 
fects, if  those  defects  are  found,  are  well  presented  in  a  recent  lecture 
by  Dr.  Seguin  (N.  T.  Medical  Journal,  April  5,  1890).  He  says  :  "  The 
proportion  of  subjects  of  migraine  who  have  ocular  defects  is  amazing ; 
very  nearly  all  have  either  errors  of  refraction  or  muscular  insufficiency, 
or  both  combined.  In  1882  I  received  from  Dr.  G.  C.  Savage,  of  Jack- 
son, Tenn.,  a  very  courteous  letter  challenging  me  to  furnish  a  case  of 
migraine  in  a  person  with  normal  eyes.  I  have  not  yet  met  with  one, 
though  I  have  been  told  of  two  or  three  by  oculists  in  whom  I  have 
confidence.  Of  course  the  statement  as  to  the  invariable  concomitance 
of  eye-faults  with  migraine  presupposes  that  the  patients  have  been 


examined  thoroughly — ('.  e.,  under  the  full  effects  of  atropine  for  re- 
fractive errors,  and  by  Stevens's  method  for  muscular  insufficiency.  I 
regret  to  say  that  there  are  still  oculists  of  good  standing  who  examine 
the  eyes  of  headache  cases  in  the  most  careless  way,  ordering  glasses 
without  having  used  atropine,  and  ignoring  the  muscles  altogether. 
This  has  happened  under  my  observation  in  New  York  within  six 
months." 

All  this  argument  falls  to  the  ground  when  we  learn  that  thousands 
of  people  have  all  these  defects  and  yet  have  no  migraine.  I  have  also 
seen  many  persons  with  migraine  who  were  no  better  after  a  careful 
correction  of  astigmatism  and  muscular  insufficiencies,  although  some  are 
much  relieved  by  glasses,  especially  cylindric  glasses.  Dr.  Seguin  adds : 
"  Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  ocular  origin  of  migraine  is  that 
other  remarkable  fact  that  in  many  persons  of  both  sexes  the  attacks 
diminish  and  cease  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty  years.  It  is  at 
this  period  that  the  power  of  accommodation  becomes  exhausted  and  a 
large  part  of  the  unconscious  strain  which  has  been  going  on  from  early 
youth  is  removed." 

This  can  not  be  the  explanation,  for  it  is  just  after  presbyopia 
comes  on  that  astigmatism  often  becomes  very  troublesome,  especially 
astigmatism  of  a  moderate  degree.  I  know  of  many  cases  where  as- 
thenopia, blepharitis,  and  so  forth,  first  appeared  when  glasses  were 
needed  for  fine  print,  and  the  spherical  ones  proved  insufficient.  The 
cessation  of  attacks  of  migraine  can  hardly,  in  the  hght  of  this  fact,  be 
due  to  the  let-up  in  the  accommodation  incident  to  middle  life.  Dr. 
Seguin  falls  into  the  error,  now  so  common,  of  ascribing  headaches  and 
so  forth  to  the  eye,  simply  because  errors  of  refraction  are  coincident 
with  the  neurosis. 

Many  neurologists  have,  unfortunately,  not  kept  up  with  recent  ac- 
cessible ophthalmological  literature.  They  are  working  upon  lines 
abandoned  by  oculists  ever  since  the  actual  percentage  of  ametropia 
was  discovered. 
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deviation  inward,  or  esophoria,  insufficiency  of  the  extern! ; 
seven  had  esophoria  in  accommodation  ;  eleven  (or  ten  per 
cent.)  had  hyperphoria,  a  tendency  of  the  right  or  left  visual 
line  upward  ;  twenty-four  had  hyperphoria  in  accommoda- 
tion. A  re-examination  of  five  of  these  patients  showed  a 
change  in  the  muscular  examination  from  that  found  at 
first.  This  is  an  important  observation,  since  it  proves  that, 
as  asserted  by  Starr  and  others,  the  muscular  power  in  the 
same  eyes  is  not  fixed,  but  variable. 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  any  series  of  cases  founded  upon 
certain  ocular  insuflSciencies  can  not  be  said  to  be  proved 
vfhen  the  existence  of  these  insufficiencies  is  shown,  for 
they  may  exist  in  connection  with  entirely  healthy  nervous 
systems,  just  as  errors  of  refraction  may.  The  value  of  ob- 
servations founded  on  such  tables  is  now  no  more  than  of 
those  founded  on  errors  of  refraction.  Not  only  does  all 
the  world  have  faulty  refraction,  but  very  few  people  possess 
equilibrium  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

The  capacity  for  great  intellectual  work  with  great  mus- 
cular insufficiencies  is  well  shown  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  relative  to  the  perception  of  distance  by  Sir 
William  Rowan  Hamilton,  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland:* 

"Thongh  I  habitually  see  a  double  universe,  yet  a  marked 
improvement  has  taken  place  witliin  the  last  few  weeks  in  my 
power  of  seeing  single.  This  I  attribute  to  my  having  lately, 
for  the  tirst  time  in  my  life,  bought  a  stereoscope  and  used  it  at 
leisure. 

"A  friend  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  me  has  long  had  a 
stereoscope  apparatus,  but  years  elapsed  before  I  could  catch 
the  effect  at  all.  With  each  eye  separately  I  saw  a  good  relief, 
but  it  is  '  two  years  ago  '  that  I  first  was  able  to  see  that  ter- 
tium  quid  which  is  the  true  result  of  the  stereoscope,  and  cer- 
tainly it  greatly  astonished  me." 

Written  by  Hamilton  to  De  Morgan  at  fifty-eight. 

Hamilton  also  states  that,  on  the  evidence  of  his  friends, 
he  did  not  squint,  and  his  photograph  shows  that  he  did 
not  do  so  in  any  marked  degree. 

The  study  of  the  causation  of  disease  is  certainly  a  very 
important  one,  but  it  is  almost  as  puzzling  at  times  as  the 
theological  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil  in  the  world.  Yet 
some  things  we  do  know.  If  a  man  lives  in  a  malarial 
swamp  and  intermittent  fever  attacks  him,  or  if  he  drinks 
water  polluted  with  typhoid  bacilli  and  gets  typhoid  fever, 
or  if  he  is  exposed  to  a  case  of  sraall-pox  and  breaks  out 
with  this  disease,  or  if  after  prolonged  exposure  to  wettino- 
he  is  attacked  with  acute  rheumatism,  wc  have  no  difficulty 
in  saying  as  to  where  the  cause  of  his  disease  is  to  be  found. 
But  no  philosopher  will  conclude  that  cholera  is  caused  by 
insufficiency  of  the  ocular  muscles  because  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  seized  with  this  disease,  as  is  certainly  true, 
have  such  an  insufficiency.  The  truly  scientific  observer 
will  recognize  in  nervous  maladies  a  series  of  causes  acting 
together,  and  at  the  bottom  of  them  all,  in  this  country  at 
least,  will  be  found  that  ill-defined  condition  of  which  we 
know  so  little,  but  of  which  we  shall  know  more,  called 
nervous  exhaustion. 

To  go  back  to  errors  of  refraction  for  a  moment.      \n- 


*  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Dennet  for  this  quotation  from 
the  life  of  tbis  eminent  savant. 


other  fact  should  be  noted  in  this  discussion.  Contrary  to 
what  is  stated  by  Ranney,*  hyperrnetropia  is  constantly  out- 
grown in  the  development  of  the  eyeball,  as  every  ophthal- 
mologist knows.  A  hypermetropic  eye  may  even  become 
myopic.  Glasses  needed  at  twelve  and  fourteen  are  dis- 
carded without  asthenopia  at  twenty,  and  so  forth. 

The  inconvenience  of  uncorrected  errors  of  refraction, 
especially  of  high  degrees  of  hypermetropia  and  of  even  in- 
considerable degrees  of  astigmatism,  can  hardly  be  overes- 
timated with  reference  to  their  influence  upon  the  head  and 
the  face,  and  upon  the  animal  spirits  of  some  patients,  but 
their  influence  generally  seems  to  stop  there,  except  in  very 
rare  cases  in  neurotic  subjects. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  in  malarial  disease 
and  after  typhoid  fever  to  find  accommodative  asthenopia, 
which  is  only  relieved  when  quinine  has  cured  the  malarial 
disease  and  time  and  hygiene  have  restored  the  shattered 
nervous  system  of  the  sufferer  from  fievre  nerveuse.  Those 
who  believed  that  in  the  eye  "  more  than  in  all  other  causes 
combined  "  are  to  be  found  the  cause  of  functional  nervous 
disease  would  have  been  now  on  surer  ground  if  they  had 
stood  by  the  first  declaration,  that  errors  of  refraction  were 
the  cause,  and  not  taken  refuge  in  want  of  muscular  equi- 
librium. 

A  great  deal  of  muscular  insufficiency  depends  upon  un- 
corrected astigmatism.  Alfred  Graefe  and  Loring  were 
right.  We  can  say  very  little  as  to  what  constitutes  a  mus- 
cular insufficiency  until  the  refraction,  and  I  say  especially 
the  astigmatism,  be  corrected.  A  thorough  use  of  atropine, 
or,  better  still,  an  examination  by  Javal's  ophthalmometer, 
will  often  cause  us  to  correct  a  troublesome  insufficiency  by 
cylindric  glasses  and  not  by  prisms,  much  less  by  a  te- 
notomy. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  neurotic  patients  who  may  or 
who  may  not  have  high  degrees  of  errors  of  refraction  (gen- 
erally, however,  they  have  only  low  degrees  of  hyperopic  or 
hyperopie  astigmatism)  whose  accommodative  asthenopia, 
like  their  headaches,  depends  upon  hertditary  faults  and  pre- 
dispositions. These  neurotic  families  seek,  now  in  one  pana- 
cea and  now  in  another,  a  cure  they  will  never  get.  Pallia- 
tion is  all  there  is  for  them.  Neurotic  they  are  born  and 
neurotic  they  will  die;  although  for  a  time  one  set  of  symp- 
toms may  be  changed  for  another.  As  in  Dr.  Loring's  case 
which  I  have  before  alluded  to  in  this  Academy,  "their 
eyes  have  got  all  right,  but  it  has  gone  to  the  stomach."  I 
know  of  one  neurotic  family  where  one  member  has  had  a 
dozen  operations  upon  his  eyes,  but  he  is  as  neurotic  as 
ever.  Another  has  had  all  her  troubles  transferred  from  her 
ovaries  to  her  eyes  by  excessive  attention  to  them.  She 
goes  about  discoursing  upon  advancements  and  divisions  of 
recti  muscles,  but  sure  that  without  her  oculists  she  would 
have  died.  A  third  member  with  myopic  astigmatism  in 
one  eye  and  myopia  in  the  other,  and  the  difficulties  of  pres- 
byopia coming  on,  is  nearly  harassed  out  of  his  domestic 
peace  by  the  urgent  desires  of  his  more  fortunate  relatives 
that  he  should  seek  relief  in  ocular  tenotomies.  Other  pa- 
tients, who  have  never  suffered  from  astiienopia  until  thev 


*  Lectures  ou  Nervous  Diseases,  p.  126. 
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began  to  undergo  treatment  for  nervous  disease  by  tenoto- 
mies, wander  over  the  earth  seeking  to  have  a  double  vision 
removed  of  which  the}'  once  knew  nothing,  and  yet  com- 
plaint is  made  by  the  author  of  the  doctrine  I  am  combating 
that,  after  months  of  attendance  and  several  tenotomies,* 
patients  are  withdrawn  from  treatment  while  defects  of  great 
importance  are  known  to  exist,  which  by  continuous  effort 
might  be  removed. 

Donders's  argument  that  in  errors  of  refraction  and  not 
in  muscular  insufficiencies  would  be  found  the  chief  cause 
of  asthenopia  was  not  put  very  plainly,  but  I  undertake  to 
say  that  not  in  the  muscles  but  in  the  eyeball,  in  the  refrac- 
tion, the  sources  of  ocular  reflexes  are  to  be  found,  such  as 
occasionally  exist,  just  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear  may  oc- 
casionally cause  epilepsy  or  a  decayed  tooth  cause  spasm  of 
accommodation.  The  condition  of  the  muscles  is  unstable, 
as  has  been  pointed  out ;  and,  as  my  tables  show,  what  is  a 
man's  power  in  his  ocular  muscles  to-day  may  be  another 
to-morrow. 

These  cases  of  epilepsy  and  chorea  dependent  upon 
peripheric  irritation  are  entirely  exceptional,  while  asthe- 
nopia is  real  and  common.  We  have  no  reason  to  hope 
from  anything  that  has  yet  been  shown  that  there  is  any 
large  class  of  functional  constitutional  nervous  diseases 
caused  by  peripheric  troubles,  and,  as  I  have  said,  whatever 
there  are  are  to  bo  sought  for  not  in  the  muscles,  but  in  the 
eyeball.  The  conclusions  to  which  I  have  come,  as  a  result 
of  twenty-six  years  of  work  in  ophthalmology,  with  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  writing  and  works  of  others,  includ- 
ing those  who  believe  that  functional  nervous  disease  is  due 
to  the  eye  "  more  than  to  all  other  causes  combined,"  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  The  eyeball  of  the  human  race  is  very  rarely  in  what 
might  be  defined  as  an  entirely  emmetropic  condition. 

2.  Perfect  equilibrium  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  bv  no 
means  a  common  condition,  even  among  persons  of  sound 
health  and  without  asthenopia. 

3.  Defects  in  these  two  states  by  no  means  necessarily 
produce  even  local  disturbances,  such  as  are  comprehended 
under  the  term  of  asthenopia,  inflammation  of  the  edges  of 
the  lids,  etc.,  although  high  degrees  of  hypermetropia,  mod- 
erate degrees  of  astigmatism,  and  all  cases  of  mixed  astig- 
matism are  apt  to  do  sooner  or  later. 

4.  Asthenopia  depends  chiefly  upon  two  sets  of  causes — 
nervous  exhaustion  and  uncorrected  errors  of  refraction. 

5.  In  estimating  the  influence  of  these  defects,  great 
stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  general  condition,  and  the  line 
sharply  drawn  between  asthenopia  due  to  exhaustion  and 
that  to  faulty  refraction. 

6.  Nothing  has  been  added  essentially  to  Donders's  dis- 
covery of  the  fundamental  cause  of  accommodative  asthe- 
nopia, except  that  astigmatism  forms  a  more  important  fac- 
tor in  its  aetiology,  muscular  asthenopia  falls  into  the  back- 
ground, while  the  definition  of  asthenopia  has  been  much 
amplified  by  ophthalmologists. 

7.  The  origin  of  a  considerable  class  of  such  diseases  as 
chorea,  epilepsy,  and    hystero-epilepsy  has  not   been  found 


*  New  York  Medical  Journal,  April  IB,  1887,  p.  427. 


in  errors  of  refraction  nor  in  insufficiencies  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeball. 

The  observing  general  practitioner  of  our  city  is  able  to 
test  the  truth  of  this  latter  proposition  as  he  looks  among 
the  neurotic  families  and  individuals  of  his  acquaintance 
and  observes  whether  or  not  the  use  of  glasses  and  ocular 
tenotomies  are  beginning  to  lessen  the  cases  of  chorea  and 
epilepsy.  Certainly  a  discovery  which  it  was  predicted 
would  vie  with  those  ofjennerand  Lister  has  been  pro- 
claimed with  sufficient  fullness  and  clearness  and  has  been 
acted  upon  in  an  arena  large  enough  to  allow  us  to  judge  by 
this  time  whether  it  is  an  advance  in  rational  and  scientific 
therapeutics.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is,  but  that  the  theory 
of  the  ocular  origin  of  nervous  disease,  by  distracting  atten- 
tion from  the  evident,  and  in  some  instances  preventable, 
causes  of  neuroses,  has  delayed  our  progress  and  inflicted 
serious  damage  to  the  reputation  of  our  profession  for  accu- 
rate observation  and  philosophical  conclusions. 


THE   OPERATION   FOR  CATARACT 
WITHOUT   IRIDECTOMY.* 

By  FRANCIS  VALK,  M.  D. 

The  title  of  this  paper  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
subject  presents  nothing  new  to  the  members  of  this  soci- 
ety. The  performance  of  this  important  operation  without 
the  removal  of  a  small  portion  of  the  iris  has  almost  con- 
stantly occupied  the  attention  of  all  ophthalmologists  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  resulting  at  the  present  time 
in  a  universal  return  to  the  old  method  of  operating  as  per- 
formed twenty  or  more  years  ago.  I  refer  to  the  simple 
extraction,  as  first  practiced  by  Daviel,  which  a  few  years 
ago  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  records,  but  has 
again  been  revived,  and  we  now  receive  the  reports  of  vari- 
ous series  of  one  hundred  cases  where  this  operation  has 
been  performed  by  the  method  of  simple  extraction. 

I  must  say  that  the  results  by  this  method,  as  far  as  the 
ultimate  effect  is  concerned,  are  almost  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired or  wished  for,  as,  if  we  refer  to  the  last  series  of  cases 
reported  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Bull,  we  find  that  the  final  results  of 
those  brilliant  operations  were  eminently  successful.  But  in 
watching  this  operation  by  others  and  noting  the  difficulty 
in  the  extraction  of  the  lens  caused  by  the  mechanical  im- 
pediment to  its  exit  presented  by  the  iris,  and  also  when 
I  have  performed  the  simple  extraction,  I  have  been  led  to 
hope  that  some  method  which  would  facilitate  the  speedy 
and  easy  exit  of  the  lens  would  at  least  merit  the  approval 
of  this  society. 

It  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  I  present  this  paper 
to  the  society,  with  the  hope  that  the  suggestions  it  may 
contain  in  reference  to  the  terhnique  of  the  operation  may 
meet  with  your  approval ;  or,  if  not,  that  whatever  objec- 
tions you  may  see  fit  to  present  may  be  considered  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  hope  that  the 
number  of  operations  I  have  performed,  and  those  of  others, 


*  Read  before  the  Medical   Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its 
eighty-fourth  annual  meeting. 
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may  lead  you  to  give  it  your  consideration  and  a  trial,  should 
it  meet  with  your  approval. 

I  can  not  say  that  tbis  method  of  operation  will  prevent 
the  use  of  the  spatula  after  the  lens  has  been  extracted,  nor 
will  it  prevent  the  incarceration  of  the  iris  or  its  subsequent 
prolapse  before  the  section  has  healed  ;  nor  will  it  prevent 
the  formation  of  the  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the  torn  cap- 
sule or  the  subsequent  discission  of  the  opaque  capsule;  nor 
will  it  promise  us  a  normal  movable  pupil.  But  it  will  pre- 
vent the  prolapse  of  the  iris  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
and  very  materially  assist  us  in  the  ready  exit  of  the  lens. 
As,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  the  words  of  Dr.  Herman 
Knapp,  of  New  York  city,  when  he  witnessed  the  operation, 
"  How  easily  the  lens  comes  out ! "  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  I  have  performed  the  operation  for  cataract  by  the 
m2thod  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  to  you,  and  I  feel  bound 
to  say  that,  having  done  so  for  the  past  two  years,  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  my  results,  and  shall  continue  to  use  the  same* 
procedure.  Further,  I  have  not  picked  out  my  cases,  but 
have  followed  out  the  same  steps  in  all  the  operations  I  have 
had  the  privilege  to  perform,  and  I  think  my  results  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  reports  of  operations  by  the 
method  of  simple  extraction  or  that  of  the  modified  Graefe 
operation  with  iridectomy. 

An  ideal  operation  for  the  removal  of  cataract  has  never 
yet  been  performed  intentionally  to  my  knowledge,  as  it 
presents  too  many  difficulties  and  dangers  to  the  visual  in- 
tegrity of  the  eye,  to  say  nothing  of  the  liability  of  its  total 
loss.  Hence,  any  procedure  that  may  lessen  these  difficul- 
ties may  possibly  have  some  merit  and  meet  with  your  con- 
sideration. By  an  ideal  operation  I  mean  one  that  can  surely 
and  safely  be  performed  for  the  removal  of  the  lens  in  its 
capsule  and  without  an  iridectomy,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
cosmetic  appearance  of  the  eye  shall  not  be  changed  or  dis- 
figured. To  this  result  I  do  not  think  we  have  yet  arrived, 
but  we  have  made  several  attempts  toward  it,  and  perhaps 
it  has  been  performed  in  those  few  cases  of  very  old  people, 
when  the  zone  of  Zinn  has  completely  ruptured  and  the  lens 
has  presented  at  the  section  through  the  pupillary  space  as 
soon  as  the  section  has  been  completed. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  various  methods  of  per- 
forming this  operation  as  performed  by  Roosa,  von  Graefe, 
Galezowski,  Landolt,  De  Wecker,  and  others — all  of  which 
have  many  special  points  of  merit — but  to  explain  the  pro- 
cedure that  I  have  adopted  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  with  considerable  success  in  twenty  cases. 

Looking  at  the  operation  as  a  mechanical  idea,  and  not- 
ing the  very  apparent  obstacles  which  the  iris  presents  for 
the  easy  and  safe  exit  of  the  lens  by  the  method  of  simple 
extraction,  it  occurred  to  me  :  Can  we  not  omit  the  iridec- 
tomy and  at  the  same  time  have  the  advantages  of  tlie  re- 
moval of  a  portion  of  that  membrane  3  Why  not  draw  back 
the  iris  and  pass  it  behind  the  lens  as  the  extraction  pro- 
ceeds ?  Acting  upon  this  idea,  1  have  made  an  instrument 
that  I  have  called  an  iris  retractor.  This  retractor  is  of 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  iris  forceps,  with  little  smooth 
knobs  on  the  ends  of  the  blades  that  catch  on  the  pupillary 
edge  and  hold  the  iris  "  tucked  back  "  as  the  lens  passes 
outward,  and  then  the  iris  is  easily  released  and  returns  to 


its  normal  position.  Trying  this  on  some  animals'  eyes,  I 
found  that  it  would  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  lens,  and  I 
therefore  determined  to  use  it  on  the  human  eye. 

I  soon  had  the  opportunity,  as  reported  two  years  ago, 
and  the  result  was  all  that  I  expected,  with  a  rapid  and  com- 
plete recovery.  The  pupillary  space  was  round,  and  at  no 
time  any  evidence  of  iritic  inflammation. 

Since  then  I  have  never  failed  to  use  the  retractor  in  all 
cases  that  have  come  under  my  care,  without  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  lens  or  iris,  and  I  have  yet  to  report  my 
first  failure  or  that  the  "  retractor  "  failed  to  do  all  that  I 
expected  ;  nor  can  I  say  that  I  have  had  any  more  irritation 
of  the  iris  than  is  produced  by  the  forcing  of  the  lens 
through  the  pupillary  space,  without  the  use  of  the  retractor. 
De  Wecker,  of  Paris,  in  his  masterly  work  on  Ocular 
Therapeutics,  page  270,  speaking  of  the  operation  without 
iridectomy,  says  :  "And  I  must  say  further,  that  I  never  meet 
with  any  specialist  who  can  be  considered  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  in  such  a  matter  but  shares  my  views,  and 
has  abandoned  the  old  notions  about  irritation  of  the  iris 
being  due  to  cortical  matter  or  traction.*  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  the  important  operation  of  extraction  a  step 
useless  and  to  a  certain  extent  injurious  can  nc  t  as  yet  be 
dispensed  with  ;  greater  security  is  rightly  preferred  to 
greater  perfection ;  but,  as  in  glaucoma,  we  shall  eventually 
be  freed  from  a  difficulty  which  caused  eyes  to  be  unneces- 
sarily mutilated."  He  evidently  considers  the  iris  only  as  a 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  exit  of  the  lens,  and  does  not 
dread  the  traction  on  that  membrane. 

I  do  not  offer  you  the  statistics  of  a  large  number  of 
cases,  but  I  think  this  number  should  prove  to  you  the 
worth  of  the  use  of  the  retractor ;  as  to  myself,  my  confi- 
dence has  only  increased,  and  I  feel  positive  that  the  en- 
trance of  this  little  instrument  (so  easily  sterilized)  into  the 
eye,  and  the  slight  pressure  it  exerts  on  the  delicate  iris  as 
it  is  pushed  back,  can  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  operation. 

This  method  does  not  prevent  a  subsequent  iritis  nor 
the  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the  torn  capsule,  bvt  it  does 
assist  us  very  materially  in  the  ready  exit  of  the  lens  and 
the  return  of  the  iris  to  its  normal  position  after  the  lens 
has  been  extracted,  and  so  removes  the  secondary  difficulty 
of  replacing  the  iris  with  the  small  spatula,  Avith  the  neces- 
sary manipulations  of  this  procedure. 

In  all  my  operations  I  have  followed  all  these  steps  to 
the  completion,  not  adopting  any  very  rigid  antiseptic  rules, 
but  endeavoring  to  have  everything  as  clean  as  possible,  as 
I  believe  that  the  success  of  all  cataract  operations  depends 
more  upon  the  skill  and  method  of  the  operation  than  upon 
the  manner  of  using  our  antiseptics.  I  have  used  cocaine 
hydrochloride  in  all  these  operations  except  two,  when  I 
vpas  compelled  to  use  ether,  as  my  patients  could  not  be 
trusted  to  keep  quiet.  Using  only  sufficient  cocaine  to 
render  the  cornea  completely  anaesthetic — a  result  I  have 
ccencrally  obtained  with  a  few  drops  of  a  fourper-cent.  solu- 
tion— the  conjunctival  sac  is  then  washed  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  boric  acid  and  the  speculum  introduced. 

*  The  Italics  are  mine. 
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Grasping  the  eyeball  with  the  fixation  forceps  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cornea  to  which  I  propose  to  make  the 
section,  a  narrow-bladed  Graefe  knife  is  then  introduced, 
wholly  within  the  corneal  tissue  just  beyond  the  limbus, 
carried  quickly  across  the  anterior  chamber  with  the  edge 
of  the  blade  about  even  with  the  pupillary  edge,  and  the 
counter-puncture  is  made  about  in  the  same  position  as  the 
first.  As  soon  as  the  point  of  the  knife  passes  beyond  the 
cornea,  it  is  carried  downward  and  onward  quickly,  and 
then  followed  by  the  heel  on  the  other  side  of  the  cornea; 
then  turning  the  knife  slightly  on  its  axis  at  an  angle  of 
45°  from  the  horizontal,  the  section  is  completed.  If  this 
step  is  carried  out  quickly  and  with  only  three  distinct  cuts, 
the  edges  will  be  perfectly  coapted  and  heal  readily;  at  the 
same  time  we  will  probably  avoid  wounding  the  iris. 

I  now  take  the  cystotome  and  pass  it  through  the  sec- 
tion and  pupillary  space  until  its  blade  is  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  pupillary  edge.  The  point  is  then  turned  down- 
ward, and  I  make  as  extensive  a  peripheral  incision  of  the 
anterior  capsule  as  possible  without  wounding  the  iris. 

The  fixation  forceps  is  now  passed  to  an  assistant  to 
hold  the  eyeball  steady,  and  with  the  little  set  screws  I  ad- 
just the  blades  of  the  retractor  to  the  distance  I  wish  them 
to  be  opened.  The  retractor  is  then  closed  and  passed 
through  the  section  to  the  pupillary  space,  when  the  blades 
are  opened,  and  held  there  by  simple  pressure  of  the  fingers. 
Now,  drawing  back  the  retractor,  the  little  knobs  on  the  ends 
of  the  blades  catch  on  the  pupillary  edge,  and  the  iris  is 
drawn  backward  and  slightly  downward  until  it  is  "tucked 
back,"  in  about  the  position  of  full  dilatation  of  that  part  of 
the  iris  between  the  blades.  Holding  the  iris  in  that  posi- 
tion, I  make  very  gentle  counter-pressure  on  the  opposite 
part  of  the  cornea  with  the  spoon,  and  the  lens  readily 
passes  outward. 

As  the  lens  rises  in  the  section,  I  pass  the  retractor 
toward  the  center  or  inward,  and,  raising  the  ends,  I  release 
the  iris,  and  the  retractor  is  removed,  with  the  lens  generally 
lying  in  the  concavity  of  the  blades. 

As  the  lens  clears  away,  we  find  the  iris  back  in  its 
natural  position.  Should  there  be  any  cortex  remaining,  I 
endeavor  to  remove  it  by  very  gentle  manipulation,  while, 
if  any  large  masses  should  remain  behind  the  iris,  the  re- 
tractor may  be  introduced  again,  the  iris  drawn  back,  and 
the  masses  pressed  out  with  a  spoon.  Following  out  these 
steps,  I  have  rarely  bad  any  prolapse  of  the  iris,  nor  loss  of 
vitreous  at  the  time  of  operation. 

After-treatment. — I  do  not  use  atropine  or  eserine  after 
the  operation,  but,  the  flap  being  in  good  position,  both  eyes 
are  closed  and  bandaged.  If  the  patients  are  in  the  hospital, 
they  are  put  to  bed,  or,  in  some  of  these  cases  where  I  had 
operated  at  the  New  York  Dispensary,  they  were  sent  home 
and  told  to  go  to  bed  and  stay  there  until  I  saw  them.  I 
keep  them  in  bed  two  or  three  days,  changing  the  bandages 
daily  and  washing  the  lids.  On  the  third  day  the  eye  not 
operated  on  is  opened,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  sit  up.  If 
all  is  well  and  the  lids  look  natural,  I  open  the  eye  on  the 
fifth  day,  and,  if  the  section  has  healed  and  tlie  anterior 
chamber  reformed,  the  eye  is  closed  again,  and  the  bandages 
are  changed  every  day  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth,  when  I 


remove  the  bandage  and  use  dark  glasses  for  about  a  week, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  eye.  I  prefer  not  to  use 
atropine  at  any  time,  unless  there  are  some  symptoms  of 
iritis,  as  it  seems  to  be  useless  and  in  some  cases  irritates 
the  conjunctiva  when  the  eye  is  constantly  bandaged,  nor 
do  I  think  it  will  prevent  the  adhesions  of  the  torn  capsule 
to  the  iris. 

In  May,  1887,  I  reported  my  first  four  operations,  and 
since  then  I  have  operated  sixteen  times,  making  twenty 
operations  without  a  failure,  and  with  vision  ranging  from 
14  to  ^"tmT  i  while  I  believe  that,  had  these  patients  been  edu- 
cated, instead  of  ignorant  and  unfamiliar  with  our  language, 
my  results  would  have  been  much  better,  as  nearly  all  of 
these  cases  were  from  my  clinic  at  the  New  York  Dispen- 
sary, and  coming  from  the  lower  wards  of  the  city. 

In  closing,  I  would  state  that  the  use  of  this  retractor 
will  not  prevent  secondary  prolapse  of  the  iris,  nor  any  of 
the  other  complications  that  may  arise  during  the  healing 
process,  but  I  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions: 

That  the  introduction  of  this  instrument  into  the  ante- 
rior chamber  can  in  no  way  endanger  the  success  of  the 
operation. 

That  the  slight  pressure  on  the  iris  as  it  is  "  tucked 
back"  by  the  retractor  does  not  injure  that  membrane,  nor 
tend  to  cause  any  subsequent  iritis. 

That,  in  all  cases  of  hard  senile  cataract,  it  will  greatly 
assist  the  exit  of  the  lens  and  the  return  of  the  iris  to  its 
normal  position. 

That,  in  soft  cataracts,  it  can  also  be  used  to  keep  the 
iris  out  of  the  way  as  the  soft  masses  are  gently  pressed  out 
with  the  spoon. 

That,  in  cases  of  dislocated  lens,  it  will  assist  the  extrac- 
tion by  passing  the  ends  beneath  the  lens,  and  prevents  it 
from  sinking  in  the  vitreous. 

That  its  use  is  perfectly  safe,  and  that  it  may  be  readily 
withdrawn  from  the  eye  at  once  in  case  any  necessity  for  it 
should  arise. 

That  it  requires  much  less  pressure  on  the  eyeball  to 
produce  the  exit  of  the  lens,  thertby  lessening  the  possi- 
bility of  prolapse  of  the  vitreous. 


The  Tenth  International  Medical  Congress. — In  behalf  of  the 
American  Committee,  Di'.  A.  Jacobi  writes  as  follows :  "  In  a  letter 
dated  Berlin,  Karlstrasse,  19,  March  22d,  Dr.  Lassar,  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  Tenth  International  Congress,  directs  me  to  inform  the 
medical  profession  of  America  that  a  programme  of  the  Congress  and 
other  communications  will  be  distributed  two  months  before  the  meet- 
ing among  those  who  have  registered  previously  and  received  their  lieketi 
of  membership.  The  latter  can  be  obtained  by  sending  an  application 
and  five  dollars  to  Dr.  Bartels,  Leipzigerstrasse,  76,  Berlin,  S.  W.  By 
80  doing,  the  members  will  save  much  crowding  and  time  during  the 
first  days  of  the  Congress." 

A  Hindoo  Custom, — "  An  inquest  recently  held  in  Calcutta  on  the 
body  of  a  wcaUliy  Hindoo  disclosed  a  curious  custom.  The  deceased 
had  suffered  from  malarial  fever,  and  after  his  death  arsenic  and  mer- 
cury were  discovered  in  the  stomach.  A  servant  stated  that,  an  hour 
before  the  death  of  the  deceased,  a  dose  of  medicine  properly  pre- 
scribed was  administered  as  a  stimulant.  The  coroner  explained  that 
this  medicine  contained  mercury,  which,  along  with  other  poisonous 
drugs,  is  given  to  patients  on  the  point  of  death.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  death  from  natural  causes — to  wit,  malarial  fever." — Britinh 
and  Colonial  Druggist. 
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QUESTIONS   CONCERNING   THE   CESAREAN   SECTION. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  speak  with  greater  authority  upon 
this  subject  than  Sanger.  An  article  which  he  has  contributed 
to  a  recent  number  of  the  Centralblatt  far  Gynakologie  gives  a 
brief  liistory  of  the  operation  since  the  publication  of  his  paper 
of  eight  years  ago,  in  which  he  advocated  improvements  and 
modifications  of  the  old,  classical,  and  in  many  ways  faulty 
operation.  With  candor  he  admits  that  some  of  his  proposi- 
tions at  that  time  have  properly  been  superseded  by  others. 
He  considers  the  fundamental  elements  to  success  in  this  oper- 
ation to  be  asepsis  and  the  proper  suturing  of  the  uterine 
wound.  The  five  necessary  steps  are  incision  of  the  abdomen, 
incision  of  the  uterus,  extraction  of  the  uterine  contents,  sut- 
ure of  the  aterine  wound,  and  suture  of  the  abdominal  wound. 
He  thinks  the  danger  of  hfemorrhage  has  been  overestimated. 
If  the  uterine  wound  is  properly  closed,  there  can  be  no  haemor- 
rhage except  from  the  interior  of  the  organ,  and  if  the  organ 
is  in  a  state  of  atony,  that  will  occur  even  when  delivery  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  natural  channels.  This  leads 
him  to  lay  down  the  absolute  rule  that  the  operation  should 
not  be  performed  until  labor  has  begun,  and  the  most  auspi- 
cious time  is  toward  the  close  of  its  first  stage.  Those  who  have 
performed  it  before  the  conclusion  of  the  usual  term  of  preg- 
nancy have  usually  had  occasion  to  regret  it.  He  favors  Diihrs- 
sen's  method  of  tamponing  the  uterine  cavity  with  iodoform 
gauze  should  atony  with  haemorrhage  occur.  He  also  has  posi- 
tive opinions  respecting  the  use  of  the  elastic  ligature  for  the 
constriction  of  the  uterus  during  the  operation,  believing  that 
unless  the  constriction  is  moderate  and  of  short  duration  atony 
and  hteraorrhage  will  be  encouraged.  Schauta's  method  of 
constricting  the  uterus  with  the  hands  is  recommended  as  a 
good  one,  though  not  always  easy  of  accomplishment.  A  bet- 
ter method  would  consist  in  throwing  a  broad  bandage  of  some 
antiseptic  material  around  the  organ  and  constricting  it  with 
the  hands  to  the  necessary  degree.  He  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  longitudinal  incision  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus 
rather  than  the  transverse  incision  of  Kehrer  or  the  longitudi- 
nal incision  in  the  posterior  wall  of  Oohnstein,  even  though  the 
placenta  is  implanted  upon  the  anterior  uterine  wall.  Washing 
out  the  uterus  with  antiseptic  solutions  is  deemed  unnecessary 
and  in  some  cases  injurious,  and  even  the  toilette  of  the  peri- 
toneeum  need  not  be  very  elaborate,  as  it  is  now  believed  by 
competent  observers  that  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood,  serum, 
or  cystic  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity  does  no  harm. 

These  are  the  main  points  of  this  very  useful  article.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  increasing  measure  of  success  that  is 
attending  this  operation  everywhere,  but  especially  in  our  own 


country.  There  are  doubtless  nnsuccessful  cases  among  us  still, 
but  at  least  in  those  that  are  published — and  there  is  scarcely  a 
week  in  which  a  report  of  one  does  not  appear  in  one  or  an- 
other of  our  journals — we  no  longer  see  the  dismal  record 
which  was  so  mortifying  and  disheartening  a  few  years  ago. 
With  increasing  experience  in  abdominal  surgery,  especially  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  younger  men,  there  is  danger  that  the 
operation  will  be  done  when  delivery  might  safely  be  accom- 
plished ^er  vias  naturales.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
is  not  an  operation  of  election,  but  of  necessity,  and  no  burn- 
ing zeal  for  capital  surgery,  even  though  one  is  skillful  and 
ambitious,  will  justify  its  performance  save  in  extreme  cases. 
What  are  extreme  cases?  This  is  a  question  upon  which  no 
hard  and  fast  lines  can  be  drawn.  It  must  be  decided  with  full 
consideration  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  matter,  and  with  a 
judgment  that  weighs  with  even  balance  the  all-important  in- 
terests at  stake. 

THE   EHRLICH  TEST  FOR  TYPHOID   FEVER. 

However  satisfactory  the  isolation  of  the  typhoid  bacillus 
from  the  feeces  or  blood  of  a  typhoid  patient  may  be  to  the 
diagnostician  possessing  the  facilities  of  a  bacteriological  labo- 
ratory, it  must  be  confessed  that  it  can  not  well  be  adopted  as 
a  routine  method  by  the  ordinary  practitioner,  granting  that 
private  patients  would  always  be  complaisant  and  permit  of  the 
introduction  of  a  hypodermic  needle  to  obtain  blood  from  the 
spleen.  The  mass  of  literature  that  records  the  protean  phases 
of  this  disease,  and  the  acknowledged  fallibility  of  all  symp- 
toms excepting  those  of  the  inflammation  of  Peyer's  patches 
and  the  solitary  glands,  that  can,  unfortunately,  be  inspected 
only  when  it  is  too  late  to  benefit  the  patient,  sufficiently  attest 
the  desirability  of  some  new  method  to  confirm  the  diagnosis. 

Recently  two  observers  have  reported  favorably  on  the 
method  by  Ehrlich's  test,  a  test  that  can  not  well  be  called 
new,  having  been  published  in  1882,  but  that  does  not  seem  to 
have  attracted  much  attention.  Two  solutions  are  prepared: 
one  containing  seventy-two  minims  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
ten  grains  of  sulphanilic  acid  in  three  ounces  of  distilled  water: 
and  the  other  a  freshly  prepared  half-per-cent.  solution  of  sodic 
nitrite  in  distilled  water.  Twenty-five  parts  of  the  first  solu- 
tion and  one  part  of  the  second  are  mixed  with  twenty-six 
parts  of  the  patient's  urine,  and  the  mixture  is  rendered  alka- 
line by  the  addition  of  strong  ammonia-water.  In  urine  from 
8  typhoid-fever  patient  a  bright  orange-red  color  appears. 

Dr.  Howard  Taylor,  in  the  Lancet,  about  a  year  ago,  re- 
ported a  number  of  experiments  that  he  had  made  with  the 
test.  In  normal  urine  a  mere  deepening  of  color  was  observed, 
and,  while  this  was  usually  of  a  brown  color,  very  rarely  a 
faint  reddish  tint  was  discernible.  In  albuminous  urines  the 
red  color  was  occasionally  observed,  but  almost  invariably  the 
patients  had  high  temperatures.  Out  of  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  heart  disease,  only  once  did  the  urine  give  ihe  red  re- 
action. And  once  in  six  eases  of  chorea  the  reaction  was  ob- 
tained. In  measles  the  reaction  was  rather  common,  but  it 
was  absent  in  diabetes,  in  acute  tuberculosis,  and  in  lobar  and 
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lobular  pneumonia.  The  reaction  was  always  obtained  in 
typhoid  fever,  and  the  author  concludes  that  if  the  disease  has 
lasted  a  week  the  deep  rose-color  of  tbe  urine  is  good  con- 
firmatory evidence  that  the  case  is  one  of  enteric  fever.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  tlie  diseases  that  have  occasionally  given  the 
reaction  are  not  apt  to  present  symptoms  that  might  be  mis- 
taken for  those  of  typhoid  fever. 

Confirmatory  of  the  value  of  the  test  is  the  recent  report  of 
Dr.  Pasteur,  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  In  seven  cases  of 
genuine  typhoid  fever  the  reaction  was  well  marked  during  the 
first  fortnight,  though  the  test  failed  in  two  cases  after  the  end 
of  the  third  week.  In  one  case  of  supposed  typhoid  the  test 
failed,  and  the  necropsy  revealed  a  healthy  small  intestine,  but 
an  ulcerated  colon.  The  test  also  failed  in  febrioula,  pneu- 
monia, purulent  peritonitis,  and  perityphlitis. 

The  special  value  of  the  test  seems  to  be  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  when  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  greatest.  The 
reaction  seems  to  be  due  to  the  ptomaine  formed  in  typhoid 
fever,  and  the  formation  of  a  similar  alkaloid  in  some  other 
diseases  is  probably  the  reason  for  the  occasional  result  ob- 
tained. It  might  be  worth  while  to  make  more  frequent  use  of 
a  test  that  is  so  easily  applied,  and  that  seems  always  to  call 
forth  the  characteristic  reaction  with  urine  Jfrom  a  typhoid- 
fever  patient. 

MINOR  'PAIiAGBAPJIS. 

PHYSICIANS'  [BOOKS  4OF   ACCOUNT   ARE   "  PRIVILEGED." 

A  LOCAL  court  has  decided  that  a  debtor  who  is  a  physician 
can  not  be  compelled  to  deliver  up  his  books  of  account  to  his 
receiver,  who  has  been  appointed  in  proceedings  supplemental 
to  execution.  By  the  order  appointing  the  receiver  the  latter 
acquired  title  to  the  accounts  but  not  to  the  books  as  well. 
"  In  the  complicated  affairs  and  relations  of  life  the  counsel  and 
assistance  of  clergymen,  physicians,  and  lawyers  often  become 
necessary,  and  to  obtain  them  men  and  women  are  frequently 
forced  to  make  disclosures  which  their  welfare  and  sometimes 
their  lives  make  it  necessary  to  be  kept  secret.  Hence,  for  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  the  confessor,  patient,  or  client,  the 
law  places  the  seal  of  secrecy  upon  all  communications  made 
to  those  holding  confidential  relations,  and  the  courts  are  pro- 
hibited from  compelling  a  disclosure  of  such  secrets.  The  safety 
of  society  demands  the  enforcement  of  this  rule."  For  this 
reason  it  is  held  that  the  physician's  account  books,  containing 
information  which  would  be  privileged  as  concerns  his  patients, 
are  not  subject  to  discovery  and  inspection  in  an  action  between 
the  physician  and  a  third  person. 


A    NEW   JOURNAL   OF    BALNEOLOGY. 

Db.  Kallay,  of  Karlsbad,  aunounces  the  approaching  pub- 
lication, in  Vienna,  of  the  Medizinische  Revue,  to  be  edited  l)y 
him,  with  the  collaboration  of  Professor  Senator,  Professor 
Liebreich,  Professor  Zuelzer,  Professor  Eulenburg,  Dr.  Boas, 
Dr.  Nathan,  and  Dr.  Brock,  of  Berlin  ;  Dr.  Frey,  of  Baden- 
Baden  ;  Professor  Magnus,  of  Breslau  ;  Professor  Rossbach,  of 
Jena;  Professor  Kussner,  of  Halle ;  Dr.  Nordan,  of  Paris;  Pro- 
fessor Mavrogeny,  of  Constantinople;  Professor  StofFella,  of 
Vienna;  Professor  Wmternitz,  of  Wien-Kaltenleutgeben ;  Pro- 
fessor K6tli,  of  Budapest;  Professor  Mosler,  of  Greifswald  ; 
Dr.  Hofifmann,  of  Alt-Haide;  Dr.  Schott,  of  Nauheitn;  Pro- 


fessor Ott,  of  Prag-Marienbad  ;  and  others.  It  is  to  be  devoted 
chiefly  to  balneology,  hydrotherapeutics,  niechauotherapeutics, 
dietetics,  and  hygiene,  and  will  be  published  fortnightly,  the 
first  number  being  dated  April  15th.  Dr.  Killay's  experience 
at  Karlsbad  and  his  literary  acquirements  are  a  strong  guaran- 
tee of  the  success  of  his  undertaking. 


"PURE   LARD"   AND   COTTON-SEED   OIL. 

There  has  been  a  great  outcry  against  adulterated  lard  of 
American  make,  and  perhaps  this  outcry,  more  than  any  well- 
founded  dread  of  harmful  adulteration,  has  led  Congress  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  takini;  measures,  in  the  stereotyped 
shape  of  a  tariff  provision,  to  cripple  such  an  industry  as  that, 
for  instance,  in  which  cotton-seed  oil — a  harmless,  palatable, 
and  nutritious  substance — is  added  to  lard  or  sub.stituted  for  it. 
What  Congress  might  reasonably  do  is  to  compel  the  sale  of 
such  an  article  under  its  proper  name,  but,  under  any  name,  its 
consumption  seems  to  us  to  be  preferaMe  to  that  of  the  so-called 
"pure"  lard  which,  if  certain  testimony  before  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  is  to  be  credited,  depends  for  its  purity  on 
the  fact  that  it  is  made  wholly  from  the  hog,  including  portions 
of  that  animal's  anatomy  that  were  enumerated  by  one  witness 
as  "guts,  paunches,  bum-gut«,  and  pizzles." 


THE   ADIRONDACK   SANITARIUM. 

According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Adirondack 
Sanitarium,  at  Saranac  Lake,  the  results  of  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment there  adopted  in  regard  to  its  phthisical  inmates  have  been 
such  as  to  warrant  the  continuance  and  the  amplification  of  the 
experiment.  The  establishment  of  other  similar  institutions  in 
favorable  localities  may  be  looked  for  as  these  results  become 
known.  Of  the  ninety-six  persons  under  treatment  during  the 
past  nine  months,  eight  are  reported  as  cured,  seventeen  as  re- 
stored to  lives  of  usefulness,  seventeen  as  somewhat  improved, 
and  forty-two  as  yet  under  treatment.  Of  those  who  were  not 
benefited — twelve  in  number — eleven  were  returned  to  their 
homes  when  it  was  found  that  they  continued  to  lose  ground  ; 
in  one  case  death  occurred.  Tbe  financial  part  of  the  report  is 
eminently  satisfactory. 

THE   HOT-AIR    TREATMENT   OF   CONSUMPTION. 

On  several  occasions  we  have  mentioned  this  subject,  set- 
ting forth  the  substance  of  what  we  considered  tbe  best  that 
had  been  said  in  favor  of  the  treatment  and  against  it.  Of  late 
we  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  physicians  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  asking  for  our  opinion  of  its  merits.  We 
wish  to  say,  therefore,  that,  while  the  theory  on  which  the  plan 
is  founded  may  be  to  some  extent  correct,  our  information  in 
regard  to  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  with  the  method 
in  the  hands  of  competent  and  unprejudiced  investigators  is  not 
of  a  character  to  warrant  us  in  saying  to  our  readers  that  they 
may  expect  to  accomplish  anything  unusual  in  the  way  of  bene- 
fit to  their  patients  by  its  employment. 

THE   NEW   YORK    PASTEUR    INSTITUTE. 

The  director  of  this  in.stitution,  which  was  opened  at  No. 
178  West  Tenth  Street  on  the  18th  of  February,  informs  us 
that,  from  the  20th  of  that  month  to  the  Slst  of  March,  about 
thirty  persons  applied  for  treatment,  only  nine  of  whom  was  it 
thought  advisable  to  detain.  All  these  nine  persons  received 
the  Pasteur  treatment  and  are  now  in  good  health.  The  ani- 
mals that  had  bitten  three  of  them  were  shown  experimentally 
to  have  been  rabietic,  and  in  the  six  other  cases  the  same  state 
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of  things  was  very  probable.  Four  of  the  applicants  belonged 
in  the  city,  three  were  from  Long  Island,  one  was  from  Mary- 
land, and  one  was  from  Arkansas.  To  guard  against  accidental 
infection  during  the  work.  Dr.  Gibier  inoculated  himself  and 
three  of  his  assistants.  Five  of  the  nine  patients  were  treated 
gratnitonsly. 

THE  PHONOGRAPH  AS  AN  ACOUMETER. 

A  PAPEK  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Stimson  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Charity  Hos- 
pital, and  the  practicability  of  putting  the  instrument  to  such  a 
use  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Noyes,  Dr.  Webster,  Dr.  Moore,  Dr. 
Andrews,  Dr.  Mittendorf,  Dr.  Peck,  and  others.  Dr.  Webster 
thought  that  there  must  be  some  bone  conduction,  owing  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tubes  into  the  ear,  and  that  this  would,  of 
course,  be  the  source  of  a  certain  amount  of  error.  Dr.  An- 
drews and  Dr.  Peck  urged  the  necessity  of  using  the  human 
voice  as  a  test.  It  was  remarked  that  tlie  system  of  graded 
bell-sounds,  as  introduced  by  Dr.  Stimson,  was  undoubtedly  of 
value,  but  it  was  the  human  voice  that  deaf  persons  wanted  to 
hear,  and  that,  inexact  as  it  was,  must  remain  a  part  of  any 
acoumetric  test. 


INFLUENZA  AND  THE  LENTEN  SEASON. 

The  special  dispensation  wisely  granted  by  the  Pope  regard- 
ing the  recently  expired  lenten  season  has  been  variously  quoted 
by  the  pulilic  press.  According  to  some,  convalescents  only 
who  had  had  the  grippe  were  to  be  relieved  from  fasting  and 
abstinence  during  Lent,  but,  according  to  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  the  Papal  release  was  far  more  wide-reaching  and  pre- 
ventive than  that,  and  applied  to  the  countries  where  influenza 
had  prevailed.  Other  things  being  equal,  epidemic  influenza 
might  be  expected  to  fall  with  special  violence  on  any  com- 
munity that  had  but  recently  passed  through  a  season  of  pro- 
longed denutrition,  whether  from  a  religious  or  from  any  other 
cause. 

A  NEW  PATHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  FOR  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  TORONTO. 

The  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Toronto  University  has  organ- 
ized with  a  view  to  the  building  up  of  a  fully-equipped  patho- 
logical laboratory  in  conjunction  with  the  other  departments  of 
the  university,  which  must  all  be  built  up  anew  to  remedy  the 
losses  by  the  recent  destructive  tire.  The  faculty  propose  to 
raise  a  special  fund  which  may  be  expended  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
basis  of  pathological  instruction  and  laboratory  work  beyond 
that  point  where  it  must  otherwise  rest  in  the  course  of  the 
university's  rebuilding. 

ITEMS,    ETC. 

The  British  Uedical  Assooiation. — For  the  Section  in  Laryngology 
and  Kliiiiology,  at  the  fifty-oightli  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Bir- 
mingliam  on  the  2i»th,  3uth,  and  lilst  of  July  and  the  1st  of  August, 
these  subjects  have  been  proposed  for  discussion :  The  Treatment  of 
Laryngeal  Disease  in  Tuberculosis,  and  The  ^Etiology,  Significance,  and 
Treatment  of  Spurs  and  Deflections  of  the  Nasal  Septum.  After  these 
discussions  have  taken  place  independent  papers  will  be  read  and 
discussed.  Gentlemen  intending  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  Sec- 
tion are  asked  to  send  early  hifoiination  to  Dr.  Scanes  Spicer,  28  Wel- 
beck  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

Bequests. — We  are  informed  that  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  B.  St.  John, 
of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  bequeathed  $10,000  to  the  New  York  Post-gradu- 
ate Medical  School  and  Hospital  and  a  like  sum  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
of  Newburgh. 


The  New  York  Odontological  Society. — At  the  last  meeting,  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  16th  inst.,  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Dr. 
L.  Duncan  Bulkley  read  a  paper  on  The  Dangers  arising  from  Syphilis 
in  the  Practice  of  Dentistry. 

Change  of  Address. — Dr.  F.  M.  Bauer,  to  No.  225  East  Eighty-sixth 
Street. 

The  late  Dr.  Henry  H.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia. — The  death  of  Dr. 
Smith,  a  well-known  hospital  surgeon  and  professor  of  surgery  in  Phila- 
delphia, occurred  on  Friday,  the  1 1th  inst.  He  was  seventy-four  years 
old.  Dr.  Smith  attained  distinction  as  a  military  surgeon  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  and  subsequently  as  a  writer  on  surgical  sub- 
jects. 

The  late  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Finnell. — Dr.  Finnell  died  at  his  home  in 
New  Yoik  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  inst.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  the 
class  of  1849.  For  many  years  he  was  conspicuous  as  a  contributor  of 
pathological  specimens  at  the  meetings  of  the  New  York  Pathological 
Society,  and  as  a  physician  of  large  practice. 

The  late  Dr.  Edward  W.  Owen,  of  Brooklyn. — Dr.  Owen  died  on 
March  .SOth,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Cas- 
tleton  Medical  College,  of  the  class  of  1846.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  of  the  practitioners  of  the  district  in  which  he  resided, 
and  a  genial  and  polished  gentleman  of  "  the  old  school." 

Army  Intelligence, — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 

Duties  of   Offirers  serving  in   the   Medical  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  March  30  to  April  12,  1890  : 

Skinner,  J.  0.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  Fort  Ontario,  New  Y'ork, 
is  hereby  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  to  commence 
forthwith,  as  his  services  may  be  required  with  troops  to  change 
station  early  in  May.  Par.  5,  S.  0.  75,  Division  of  the  Atlantic, 
April  2,  1890. 

Taylor,  Marcds  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  The  leave  of  ab- 
sence granted  for  one  month  by  Paragraph  3,  S.  O.  26,  c.  s..  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Columbia,  is  hereby  extended  one 
month,  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  19,  Di- 
vision of  the  Pacific,  March  27,  1890. 

VoLLUM,  Edward  P.,  Colonel  and  Surgeon ;  Sternberg,  George  M., 
Major  and  Surgeon  ;  McEldekry,  Henry,  Major  and  Surgeon ;  and 
Cochran,  John  J.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  are,  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  hereby  constituted  a  board  of  medical  offi- 
cers to  meet  in  New  York  city  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  1890,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  for  the  examination  of  assistant  sur- 
geons for  promotion  and  of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Army.  The  Ijoard  will  be  governed  in  its  proieedings 
"  by  such  instructions  as  it  may  receive  from  the  Surgeon-General. 
Par.  6,  S.  0.  78,  A.  G.  0.,  April  .3,  1890. 

Mason,  Charles  F.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted, 
by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  leave  of  absence  [or  two 
months,  to  take  effect  on  or  about  April  15,  1890.  Par.  S,  S.O.  76. 
A.G.  0.,  Washington,  April  1,  1890. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  following  changes  of  sta- 
tions of  officers  of  the  Medical  Department  are  ordered ; 

Lauderdale,  John  V.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  from  Fort  Davis,  Texas,  tfi 
Fort  Ontario,  New  Y'ork. 

Skinner,  John  O  ,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  from  Fort  Ontario, 
New  York,  to  Fort  Davis,  Texas. 

Pkrlev,  H.  O.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  from  Fort  Wayne, 
Michigan,  to  Fort  Mason,  California. 

Bdrton,  H.  G.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  from  David's  Island, 
New  York,  to  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington. 

Hopkins,  William  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  from  Fort  Mason, 
California,  to  Fort  Columbus,  New  York  Harbor. 

Stephenson,  William,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  from  Fort  Verde, 
Arizona,  to  David's  Island,  New  Y'ork. 

WiLi.cox,  Charles,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  from  Kort 
Columbus,  New  York  Harbor,  to  Fort  Bowie,  Arizona. 
Par.  2,  S.  0.  83,  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  9,  1890. 
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Wood,  Marshall  W.,  Captaiu  aud  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Kort  Randall,  South 
Dakota,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  oflficer,  Fort 
Meade,  South  Dakota,  for  duty  at  that  post,  reporting  by  letter  to 
the  commanding  general.  Department  of  Dakota.  Par.  24,  S.  0.  82, 
Headquarters  of  the  Army,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  April  8,  1890. 

Jarvis,  Nathan  S.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  leave  of  absence  granted  in  S.  0. 
.'i4,  March  20,  1890,  Department  of  the  Missouri,  is  e.\tended  fifteen 
days.  Par.  22,  S.  O.  81,  Headt|uarters  of  the  Army,  A.  G.  0.,  April 
7,  1890. 

O'Reilly,  Robert  M.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  By  direction  of  the  Secre- 
of  War,  the  leave  of  absence  granted  in  S.  O.  24,  October  16,  1889, 
amended  by  S.  0.  252,  October  29,  1889,  both  from  this  office,  is 
extended  one  month.     Par.  30,  S.  0.  81,  A.  G.  0.,  April  7,  1890. 

Tatlor,  Arthur  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  leave  of  absence  for  six  months,  on  surgeon's 
certificate  of  disability,  with  permission  to  leave  the  Division  of  the 
Pacific,  is  granted.  Par.  10,  S.  O.  78,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  April 
3,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  Lwt  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  two  weeks  ending  April  IS,  1890 : 
Feredee,  N.  McP.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Essex. 
Anderson,    Frank,    Passed   Assistant   Surgeon.     Detached   from   the 

U.  S.  Steamer  Dolphin,  and  ordered  home. 
Griffith,  S.  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached   from  the  Mu- 
seum of  Hygiene,  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Dolphin. 
Heffenger,  a.  C,  Passed  Assistant   Surgeon.     Ordered  to  temporary 

duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Simons,    Manly    H.,   Surgeon.     Ordered    to    superintend    repairs    at 

Widows  Island  Hospital  in  addition  to  present  duties. 
White,  S.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the  U.  S.   Steamer 

Minnesota,  and  to  await  orders. 
Harris,  H.  N.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer 

Minnesota. 

Society  meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  April  31st:  Mississippi  State  Medical  Association  (first  daj' — 
Jackson) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Ophthal- 
mology and  Otology) ;  New  York  County  Medical  Association ; 
Hartford,  Conn.,  City  Medical  Association;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tuesday,  April  SSd :  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland 
(first  day — Baltimore) ;  Texas  State  Medical  Association  (first  day — 
Fort  Worth) ;  Mississippi  State  Medical  Association  (second  day) ; 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Laryngology  and  Rhi- 
nology) ;  New  York  Dermatological  Society  (private) ;  Buffalo  Ob- 
stetrical Society  (private);  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Put- 
nam (quarterly),  N.  Y. ;  Hunterdon,  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society 
(Flemington)  ;  Litchfield,  Conn.,  County  Medical  Society  (semi- 
annual). 

Wednesday,  .<4/)r«7  5,?rf.-  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland 
(second  day);  Texas  State  Medical  Association  (second  day);  Mis- 
sissippi State  Medical  Association  (third  day) ;  New  York  Surgical 
Society ;  New  York  Pathological  Society ;  American  Microscopical 
Society  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Albany ;   Philadelpliia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  April  S/flh:  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland 
(third  day) ;  Texas  State  Medical  Association  (third  day) ;  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gyna;cology) ;  New 
York  Orthopedic  Society ;  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society  ;  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (private — annual); 
Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  County  Medi- 
cal Association  (annual). 

Friday,  April  S5th :  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private) ;  New 
York  Society  of  German  Physicians  ;  New  York  Clinical  Society 
(private) ;  Philadelphia  Clinical  Society  ;  Philadelphia  Laryngologi- 
eal  Society. 

Saturday,  April  S6th  :  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (pri- 
vate). 


f  ctttrs  to  the  €i>ilor. 


THE   QUANTITATIVE    DETERMINATION    OF   SUGAR   IN 
URINE. 

Chicago,  Ap)-il  10,  1S90. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Torh  Medical  Journal : 

Sir:  Since  the  publication  of  ray  formula  for  tlie  quantita- 
tive determination  of  sugar  in  urine,  in  your  issue  of  March 
8th,  I  have  received  numerous  notes  of  inquiry  thereon,  and,  as 
I  have  since  further  simplified  the  original  formula  as  well  as 
extended  its  scope  to  include  a  ready  approximate  method  of 
analysi.s,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  insert  the  following  ad- 
ditional suggestions  in  reference  to  my  test  in  your  Journal  as 
supplementary  to  my  communication  of  March  8th. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  formula,  it  may  be  simplified  by 
omitting  the  mannite  and  increa.sing  the  quantity  of  ammonia. 
Thus  improved  it  stands  as  follows: 

Cupric  sulphate,  pure 4-15  grammes ; 

Caustic  potash,  pure 20-4  " 

Strang  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0"90) 350       c.  c. ; 

Pure  glycerin 50       o.  c. ; 

Distilled  water to       1       litre. 

Prepare  by  dissolving  the  copper  sulphate  in  part  of  the 
water  and  adding  the  glycerin.  In  another  portion  of  the 
water  dissolve  the  canstic  potash.  Mix  the  two  solutions  and 
add  the  ammonia.  Finally,  with  distilled  water  bring  the  vol- 
ume of  the  whole  to  one  litre  and  filter.* 

Thus  prepared,  30  c.  c.  (f§  j)  of  the  solution  is  reduced  by 
one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  grape  sugar  upon  boiling. 

The  mannite  being  omitted  renders  the  formula  more  easily 
prepared,  and,  moreover,  it  proves  more  convenient,  since  in  the 
smaller  towns  mannite  is  rarely  kept  in  ordinary  drug  stocks. 

To  determine  accurately  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  any  given 
sample  of  urine  proceed  as  follows: 

Add  30  c.  c.  (f  I  j)  of  the  test  solution  to  a  similar  volume  of 
distilled  or  .soft  water  in  a  glass  flask  and  boil.  While  gently 
boiling,  add  the  urine  to  be  tested  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  from 
a  minim  dropper,  until  the  blue  color  begins  to  fade  ;  then  con- 
tinue dropping,  but  more  slowly — ten  or  twelve  seconds  elaps- 
ing between  each  two  drops.  The  number  of  minims  which 
completely  discharge  the  blue  color  contain  just  one  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  sugar. 

Upon  cooling,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  blue  color  slowly 
returns  to  the  test  solution.  This  is  due  to  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen from  the  atmosphere,  reconverting  the  suboxide  into  blue 
protoxide  of  copper.  The  standard  of  30  c.  o.  ( |  j)  has  been 
adopted  in  testing  instead  of  25  c.  c,  since  the  former  permits 
thorough  boiling  of  the  te.^t  and  gives  more  accurate  results- 
In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  absolutely  accurate 
results  as  to  fractions  of  grains,  the  above-described  method  of 
procedure  is  confidently  recommended. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  have  adapted  the  same  formula  to  an 
approximate  method,  which  will  be  found  very  simple  and  con- 
venient for  general  use,  as  follows:  First  dilute  the  urine  to  be 
tested  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Next  measure  accurate- 
ly one  drachm  of  the  test  solution  into  an  ordinary  test  tube 
and  heat  to  boiling  over  a  spirit  lamp.  With  a  minim  pipette, 
or  one  the  point  of  which  is  sufficiently  large  to  drop  minims, 
discharge  the  diluted  urine,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  boiling  test 
solution  until  the  blue  color  completely  disappears.  If  one 
minim  of  the  diluted  urine  discharges  the  blue  color  of  the  test, 
the  urine  contains  thirty  grains  of  sugar  to  the  ounce  or  over. 
If  it  requires  two  drops  to  discharge  the  blue  color,  the  urine 

*  This  solution  is  prepared  for  me  and  kept  in  stock  by  Messrs. 
Gale  and  Blocki,  44  and  46  Monroe  Street. 
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contains  between  fifteen  and  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce.  If  it 
takes  three  drops  to  eliminate  the  blue,  there  are  between  ten 
and  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce.  If  it  rci|uires  four  drops,  there 
are  between  seven  and  a  half  and  ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  If 
five  drops,  there  are  between  six  and  seven  grains  to  the  ounce. 
If  six  drops  are  required,  there  are  between  five  and  six  grains 
to  the  ounce.  If  eight  drops  are-  required,  there  are  between 
four  and  five  grains  to  the  ounce.  If  ten  drops  are  required, 
there  are  from  three  to  four  grains  to  the  ounce.  If  it  takes 
fifteen  drops,  there  are  between  two  and  three  grains  to  the 
ounce.  If  the  blue  color  is  not  discharged  by  fifteen  drops,  the 
urine  contains  less  than  two  grains  of  sugar  to  the  ounce. 

In  testing,  the  first  five  drops  of  urine  should  be  very  slowly 
added — about  five  or  six  seconds  elapsing  between  each  two 
drops,  during  which  time  the  solution  should  be  kept  boiling. 
After  five  drops  have  been  added  the  solution  may  be  kept  boil- 
ing and  the  diluted  urine  added  drop  by  drop  continuously  but 
slowly  until  the  blue  color  completely  vanishes  or  until  fifteen 
minims  have  been  added. 

The  relations  of  the  test  to  the  number  of  minims  required 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  table  below : 

One  drachm  of  the  test  solution,  if  reduced  by 

1  minim  of  diluted  urine,  30  grains  of  sugar  or  over: 

2  minims  "  15  to  30  grains  to  the  ounce; 

3  "  "  10  to  15      "  " 

4  '■  "  TJtolO      '■ 

5  "  "6  to  7i      " 

fi       •'  "  5  to    t!      ■'  " 

8       •'  "  4  to    5      "  •' 

10       "  "  3  to    4      "  '• 

15       "  "  2  to    3      "  " 

By  careful  attention  to  details  as  above  indicated  in  testing, 
the  results  may  be  depended  upon  as  very  accurate  within  the 
ranges  specified.  OnARi,E.s  W.  Purdy,  M.  D. 


HYDROGEN    PEROXIDE    IN    DIPHTHERIA. 

Seaton,  III.,  April  i,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Neie  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sir:  Since  writing  my  article  on  the  use  of  sodium  sulphite 
in  the  treatment  of  scarlatina  I  have  had  six  additional  cases, 
all  in  adults,  in  which  the  sulphite  has  acted  equally  well.  The 
pulse  ranged  from  100  to  120,  and  the  highest  temperature  at- 
tained was  103°  in  one  case;  in  the  others,  101°  to  101-6° 
Two  of  the  patients  had  severe  throat  trouble,  the  tonsils, 
arches,  uvula,  and  parts  of  the  side  walls  of  the  pharynx  being 
covered  with  diphtheritic  membrane. 

I  had  somewhere  read,  a  short  time  before,  a  note  on  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  I  deter- 
mined to  try  it  in  these  cases.  And  it  is  to  call  attention  to  it 
in  this  connection  that  I  write  this  note.  The  strength  of  the 
article  I  used  is  not  marked  on  the  bottle,  bnt  I  presume  it  is 
the  ordinary  ten-volume  solution.  1  armed  an  applicator  with 
a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton,  saturated  it  with  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  and  rubbed  it  over  the  membrane  several  times.  The 
effect  was  magical.  The  membrane  did  not  dissolve,  but  .soft- 
ened, took  on  the  appearance  of  "whipped  cream,"  let  go  its 
hold  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  was  easily  removed  with  the  ap- 
plicator, and  left  a  raw  surface,  showing  the  membrane  to  have 
been  really  diphtheritic.  It  did  not  seem  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  new  membrane,  but  it  left  a  clean  surface  to  which  other 
antiseptics  wore  applied,  and,  I  think,  prevented  the  least  ap- 
proach t<iward  blood  poisoning.  I  think  it  worthy  of  an  ex- 
tended trial  by  those  who  have  cases  of  diphtheria  to  treat.  I 
had  it  applied  once  every  hour  for  four  or  five  days  before  the 
membrane  ceased  to  form.  Thomas  A.  Elder,  M.  D. 


^rotftbings  of  Sotwtws. 

THE    SOCIETY    OF    THE    ALUMNI    OF    BELLEVUE 
HOSPITAL. 

Meeting  of  February  5,  lSi)0. 

The  President,  Dr.  Richard  Kalish,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Case  for  Diagnosis.— Dr.  E.  Le  Fbvre  presented  a  Ger- 
man shoemaker,  forty-four  years  old,  whose  case  presented 
considerable  difficulty  In  diagnosis.  The  man  gave  a  distinct 
history  of  syphilis,  and  at  present  complained  of  impaired 
vision  and  pains  along  the  spine.  A  tumor  could  be  felt  over 
the  sternal  notch,  but  the  time  it  was  first  noticed  was  some- 
what doubtful,  as  the  patient  told  the  speaker  it  had  been  there 
ever  since  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  stated  to  another 
member  of  the  society,  under  whose  care  lie  had  formerly  been, 
that  its  presence  was  not  noticed  until  after  he  became  syphi- 
litic. As  the  tumor  increased  in  size,  it  had  interfered  some- 
what with  deglutition.  During  the  past  three  years  he  had 
suffered  from  dyspnea  on  slight  exertion.  Percussion  revealed 
diminished  resonance  over  the  upper  half  of  the  sternum,  and 
over  the  same  area  a  grazing  sound  was  audible  on  deep  inspira- 
tion. The  most  peculiar  feature  of  the  case  was  that  with  each 
deep  in.=plration  there  was  a  marked  descent  of  the  diaphragm, 
with  a  decided  sinking  in  of  the  thoracic  walls.  This  peculiar 
respiratory  movement  had  not  been  noticed  antil  he  was  told 
to  take  a  deep  inspiration  while  the  chest  was  being  auscult- 
ated. His  occupation  as  a  shoemaker  would  subject  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  to  considerable  pressure,  but  this  fact  did 
not  help  to  explain  the  curious  phenomenon.  His  spinal  pains 
might  be  attributed  to  his  having  fallen  down  stairs.  While 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gibbs  he  had  been  taking  one  grain  of  the 
green  iodide  of  mercury  daily.  Could  the  peculiar  respiratory 
movement  be  attributed  to  a  neurosis? 

Dr.  L.  W.  Hubbard  thought  that  the  peculiar  respiratory 
movement  was  the  result  of  habit.  There  was  some  projection 
of  the  spine  at  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra,  but  there  was  no 
rigidity,  and  uo  evidence  of  disease  of  the  bone. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Carlisle  said  that  he  had  been  watching  the 
breathing  unobserved  by  the  patient,  and  the  peculiar  resjiira- 
tioD  was  not  seen  during  this  time  ;  hence  he  considered  the 
patient  a  malingerer. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Gibbs  said  that  w-hilo  the  patient  was  under  his 
observation  nothing  ])ecullar  about  the  respiration  had  been 
noticed. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Dana  thought  the  patient  seemed  hysterical,  and 
this  might  readily  explain  the  peculiar  respiratory  rhythm. 

Tracheal  Ozaena.— Dr.  G.  B.  Hope  read  a  paper  with  this 
title.     (To  be  published.) 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  traolieal  oziena  gave 
rise  to  any  constitutional  disturbance.  Dr.  Hope  stated  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  dyspnoea  and  discomfort,  but  no  symptoms 
indicating  absorption  and  general  infection  of  the  system. 

The  Clamp-and-Cautery  Operation  for  Hsemorrhoids.— 
A  paper  with  this  title  was  read  by  Dr.  (iii)ns.  (To  be  pub- 
lished.) 

The  discussion  was  oiioned  by  Dr.  Kei.sky,  present  as  a 
guest  of  the  society,  who  said  that  he  had  formerly  advo- 
cated the  method  by  ligation,  but  had  been  induced  to  try 
the  cautery  oi)eratlon,  and  had  found  it  as  useful  as  the 
other,  while  presenting  several  additional  advantages.  He 
did  not  know  that  he  could  add  very  much  to  what  his  asso- 
ciate. Dr.  (iibbs,  liad  already  said  in  favor  of  It,  but  wonld  like 
to  emphasize  one  or  two  points.     Smith 'g  clamp  had  blades 
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armed  with  ivory  in  order  to  prevent  scorching  of  the  mucous 
membrane  outside  of  the  field  of  operation ;  but  he  had  found 
this  unnecessary,  and,  as  it  added  considerable  to  the  thickness  of 
the  blades,  he  bad  discarded  the  ivory  portion.  Mr.  Smith  never 
stretched  the  sphincter  ani,  but  occasionally  out  its  fibers,  and 
operated  witliout  an  anaesthetic.  The  speaker  always  employed 
an  anajsthetic,  and  began  by  stretching  the  sphincter  with 
the  thumb  and  fingers.  The  clamp  was  never  applied  to  the 
cutaneous  surface,  and,  if  the  hsemorrhoid  was  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  skin,  the  skin  should  be 
divided  with  scissors  so  as  to  make  a  groove  into  which  the  in- 
strument would  fit.  The  clamp  was  then  firmly  applied,  and 
the  pile  cot  oft'  so  as  to  leave  a  pedicle  about  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  pedicle  was  necessary  in  order 
to  leave  sufficient  tissue  for  the  application  of  the  cautery. 
The  clamp  was  not  a  crushing  instrument,  for,  after  applying 
it  as  tightly  as  possible  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  blood  would 
flow  into  tlie  hiemorrhoid  again  upon  the  removal  of  theclam[). 
Crushing  instruments  required  to  be  very  much  stronger;  but 
even  Allinghara,  who  had  invented  such  an  instrument,  had 
made  but  little  use  of  it.  In  this  operation  the  clamp  was  the 
temporary  ligature,  and  the  cautery  the  permanent  one.  There 
was  no  better  haemostatic  than  the  actual  cautery,  and  its  use 
was  but  a  revival  of  the  old  surgical  treatment  employed  before 
the  ligature. 

There  was  no  more  danger  from  seoimdary  btemorrhage  upon 
the  separation  of  the  slough  produced  by  the  cautery  than  in 
the  separation  of  that  caused  by  the  ligature,  and  there  was  de- 
cidedly less  pain  after  this  operation  than  from  the  ligature,  for 
the  reason  that  whatever  was  included  in  the  clamp  and  cauter- 
ized was  deprived  of  vitality,  whereas  the  sensitive  nerve  fila- 
ments wliich  were  included  in  the  ligature  gave  rise  to  great 
suffering.  Besides  this,  the  clijmp  operation,  while  curing  as 
thoroughly  as  tlie  ligature,  did  its  work  in  much  less  time.  In 
one  case  of  enormous  haaraorrhoids  which  had  been  treated  by 
the  clamp  and  cautery  the  patient  went  down  s-tairs  on  the  sec- 
ond day,  and  on  the  third  day  started  for  Colorado. 

The  speaker  said  that  he  had  formerly  been  a  very  strong 
advocate  of  the  method  of  injection  witli  carbolic  acid,  aud  while 
his  article  on  the  treatment  of  two  hundred  consecutive  cases 
by  this  method,  without  any  accident,  was  in  press,  he  met  with 
his  first  imfortuniite  case.  The  operation  was  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  an  unusually  large  slough,  or  by  a  periproctitis  or 
ischio-rectal  abscess;  whenever  one  injected  an  irritating  fluid 
into  a  vascular  tumor,  it  was  impossible  to  limit  its  irritant 
action  ;  and  these  bad  results  might  follow  with  weak  as  well 
as  with  strong  solutions.  A  patient  was  brought  to  his  oftice 
by  another  physician  who  had  injected  on  the  previous  week  a 
fifty-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  into  some  liremorrhoids. 
He  had  had  two  severe  hsemorrhages  already,  another  occurred 
in  the  office,  and  still  another  upon  making  a  digital  examina- 
tion. There  was  a  circumscribed  slough  of  about  the  >ize  of  a 
silver  dollar,  wbich  had  opened  into  a  vein.  The  most  fatal  ob- 
jection, however,  to  the  employment  of  this  method  of  injection 
was  that  the  results  were  found  not  to  be  permanent. 

In  comparing  the  different  operations.  It  might  be  stated — 

1.  That  the  carbolic-acid  treatment  was  not  radical,  and  was 
dangerous  on  account  of  its  uncertain  action. 

2.  That  ligation  was  radical  and  safe,  but  it  caused  a  great 
deal  of  puin,  and  required  the  patient  to  remain  in  bed  for  ten 
or  twelve  days. 

3.  That  the  clarap-and-caufery  operation  was  just  as  safe 
and  as  radical  as  the  ligature,  and  caused  less  pain,  and  the  pa- 
tient got  well  more  quickly. 

4.  Whitehead's  operation,  which  consisted  in  "  exsecting  the 
whole  pile-bearing  area,''  was  a  good  operation,  and  cured  the 


patient ;  but  it  was  no  better  than  the  clamp,  and  the  operation 
wa.s  vastly  more  tedious,  taking  as  many  minutes  as  the  other 
took  seconds. 

In  answer  to  a  question  concerning  the  avoidance  of  steno- 
sis, Dr.  Kelsey  said  that  Whitehead  stated  that  he  had  never 
seen  stenosis  after  his  operation  ;  but  the  speaker  had  seen  it, 
and  others  would  see  it  sooner  or  later.  The  success  of  White- 
head's operation  depended  entirely  upon  securing  primary  union 
between  the  rectum,  which  was  pulled  down  to  the  skin,  and  the 
skin.  If  this  failed,  the  large  granulating  surface  must,  after 
healing,  leave  a  stricture.  He  had  produced  stenosis  with  the 
clamp-andcautery  operation  in  three  consecutive  cases,  but  this 
was  owing  to  a  neglect  of  certain  precautions  in  operating,  and 
would  not  occur  again.  It  could  be  avoided  by  leaving  a  strip 
of  normal  mucons  membrane  half  an  inch  wide  between  the 
clampings  on  each  side  of  the  rectum.  When  stenosis  did  oc- 
cur, the  stricture  was  very  slight,  and  when  once  well  dilated 
by  the  introduction  of  a  soft-rubber  bougie,  it  would  never  re- 
contract.  Stenosis  with  the  clamp  operation  was  no  more  com- 
mon than  with  the  ligature,  and  it  could  be  avoided  in  both 
without  interfering  with  the  permanency  of  the  cure. 

Meeting  of  March  5,  1890. 
The  President,  Dr.  Richard  Kalish,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Case  of  Exophthalmic  Goitre.— Dr.  A.  B.  Pope  pre- 
sented a  case  of  this  disease  in  a  man,  forty  years  of  age,  who 
had  had  this  malady  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  case  had 
come  under  his  care  about  a  month  previous,  and  the  diag- 
nosis had  been  confirmed  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  There  was 
no  enlargement  of  the  thyreoid  gland,  and  no  want  of  co-ordi- 
nation between  the  eyelid  and  ball,  but  there  was  a  prominence 
of  the  eyeballs.  There  was  no  history  of  rheumatism,  and  his 
family  history  was  good  as  regards  specific  trouble  and  nervous 
diseases.  An  examination  of  the  heart  showed  no  cardiac  mur- 
mur and  no  notable  hypertrophy.  The  chief  symptoms  com- 
plained of  were  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  and  insomnia. 
A-fter  remaining  quiet  for  about  thirty  minutes,  his  pulse  was 
found  to  be  140.  One  symptom  of  importance  in  connection 
with  the  case  was  the  diminution  of  the  "vital  capacity,"  the 
greatest  difference  between  the  deepest  inspiration  and  the  full- 
est expiration  being  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  patient  had  been 
given  five-minim  doses  of  stropbanthus  three  times  a  day,  and 
had  improved  under  this  treatment.  Ilis  pulse  had  been  re- 
duced to  an  average  of  100,  and  his  weight,  which  bad  been 
rapidly  dimini-'hing,  was  again  on  the  increase. 

Dr.  Fbederick  Peterson  had  seen  the  case  at  the  Vander- 
bilt Clinic,  and  had  made  a  diagnosis  by  the  prominence  of  the 
eyeballs  with  some  tremor,  the  capillary  congestion  about  the 
chest  and  face,  and  the  tachycardia,  together  with  the  increased 
frequency  of  the  pulse.  Another  positive  symptom  was  the 
marked  diminution  in  the  electrical  resistance. 

Dr.  E.  Le  Fevre  had  found  that  stropbanthus  gave  tempo- 
rary relief,  but  within  a  few  days  after  its  discontinuance  the 
condition  became  even  worse  than  it  had  been.  He  had  been 
most  successful  with  cases  treated  by  galvanism.  He  related 
the  history  of  one  case  which,  after  treatment  by  galvanism  ap- 
plied two  or  three  times  a  week  for  five  months,  showed  a  re- 
duction of  the  pulse  to  the  normal.  Even  under  considerable 
excitement  it  did  not  rise  above  90.  When  patients  were  fully 
under  the  influence  of  stropbanthus  a  blowing  murmur  might 
sometimes  be  beard  over  the  heart,  which  seemed  to  be  due  to 
the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  heart  muscle  itself.  In  a  person 
under  thirty-five  years  of  age  the  prognosis  was  good,  but  it 
was  very  bad  if  it  occurred  either  primarily  or  as  a  relapse 
after  this  period.     The  diminution  in  vital  capacity  was  owing 
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to  some  nervous  influence  similar  to  that  which  gave  rise  to  the 
rapid  heart  action. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hubbard  had  administered  ergotin  in  conjunction 
with  digitalis,  and  had  found  more  benefit  derived  from  the 
former  drug,  as  shown  by  the  return  of  the  disagreeable  symp- 
toms when  the  ergotin  was  withheld.  The  prognosis  was  gen- 
erally said  to  be  unfavorable;  but  he  had  heard  Dr.  R.  C.  M. 
Page  state  in  his  lectures  that  he  had  cured  such  cases  with 
iodide  of  potassium. 

Dr.  R.  -J.  Oarliblk  wished  to  know  upon  what  theory  stro- 
phanthns  had  been  administered  in  Dr.  Pope's  case. 

Dr.  Pope  replied  that  he  had  used  this  drug  on  account  of 
its  well-known  effect  in  strengthening  the  heart,  and  reducing 
its  frequency  and  raising  the  arterial  tension.  The  prognosis 
seemed  to  depend  very  largely  upon  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
some  cases  being  quite  chronic,  while  others  were  acute.  Dr. 
Bryson,  who,  he  believed,  had  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
the  diminution  of  the  vital  capacity,  maintained  that  if  the  vital 
capacity  fell  below  half  an  inch  the  prognosis  was  absolutely 
fatal.  He  did  not  think  that  strophanthus  had  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  increase  in  the  vital  capacity  in  his  case.  On  pure- 
ly theoretical  grounds,  he  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  medulla 
as  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  An  autopsy  reported  by  Dr.  White 
showed  a  number  of  heemorrhages  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle;  and  a  lesion  at  this  point  would  readily  explain  the 
symptoms  referable  to  the  respiratory,  cardiac,  and  vaso-motor 
centers. 

Multiple  Ligation  for  Varicose  Veins.— The  President 
presented,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Phelps,  two  patients  who  had  been 
operated  upon  by  this  method,  one  patient  having  had  over 
seventy  and  the  other  over  forty  ligatures  applied.  This  meth- 
od of  treatment  had  been  fully  considered  by  Dr.  Phelps  in  a 
recent  paper  read  before  the  society. 

A  Study  of  Alcoholism  in  the  Bellevue  Cells,— A  paper 
with  this  title  was  read  by  Dr.  0.  L.  Dana.     (To  be  published.) 

Dr.  J.  West  Roosevelt  said  that  it  was  very  commonly  sup- 
posed that  alcoholism  was  rarely  a  febrile  condition,  and  that 
such  patients  usually  recovered.  A  little  experience  in  the 
Bellevue  cells  would  soon  disabuse  the  mind  of  these  notions. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  alcoholism  treated  there 
was  explained  by  the  more  than  proportionate  increase  in  the 
population.  The  prevention  of  drunkenness  was  not  to  be 
brought  about  by  legislation,  for  to  be  successful  by  this  method 
required  a  very  slow  molding  of  public  opinion,  and  such  a  pro- 
cess was  not  likely  to  occur  in  New  York  city  because  of  the 
counteracting  influence  of  the  low  foreign  element.  It  was 
particularly  difficult  to  regulate  the  quality  of  liquor  sold,  al- 
though there  was  much  need  for  reform  in  this  direction.  Many 
cases  of  alcoholism,  especially  the  febrile  ones,  simulated  poison- 
ing by  the  essential  oils. 

Dr.  William  D.  Granger,  of  the  Buffalo  State  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  saw  alcoholism  only  in  patients  who  were  committed 
for  insanity,  and  who  were  for  the  most  part  discharged  as  "not 
insane."  This  swelled  the  number  of  those  classified  as  "not 
insane,"  and  furnished  statistics  which  were  used  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  such  institutions.  The  question  of  the  relation  of 
inebriety  to  mental  defect  was  interesting,  but  it  was  one  upon 
which  there  was  the  greatest  divergence  of  opinion.  Thus,  in 
the  Guiteau  trial.  Dr.  Gray  had  said,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  dipsomania  ? "  that  it  was  drunkenness.  On  the  other 
hand.  Dr.  Orothers  said:  "No  inebriate  is  fully  sane,  and  no 
criminal  can  be  of  sound  mind  long."  It  was  very  doubtful 
whether  we  should  ever  find  out  any  certain  relation  between 
inebriety  and  psychical  defect.  It  was  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  ns  to  approach  this  subject  with  unbiased  opinions, 
for  moral  training  and  feeling  of  moral  responsibility,  together 


with  political  questions,  combined  to  prevent  us  from  consider- 
ing this  theme  as  purely  medical  men.  The  subject  invariably 
exhibited  a  hotness  of  discussion  not  found  in  connection  with 
other  medical  topics.  Dr.  Dana's  description  of  the  acutely 
inebriate  resembled  closely  tliat  of  the  condition  found  in  acnte 
mania  and  other  forms  of  acute  insanity.  In  view  of  the  large 
percentage  of  deaths  reported,  would  it  not  be  well  to  give  a 
more  extended  trial  of  methods  of  restraint,  such  as  the  covered 
bed  and  the  wet  sheet? 

Some  Points  to  be  observed  in  the  Study  of  Inebriety- 
— Dr.  Mattuew  D.  Field  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  (To  be 
published.) 

Mr.  Clark  Bell,  president  of  the  Medico-legal  Society,  said 
that  he  had  just  heard  about  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  in  the 
Bellevue  cells;  but  why  "cells"?  Such  patients  should  be 
treated  in  well-ventilated  wards,  and,  if  they  really  were  treated 
in  cells,  this  fact  alone  might  partly  explain  the  high  mortality. 
The  large  number  of  cases  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  large  number  of  arrests  in  this  city  for  simple 
drunkenness.  As  regarded  Dr.  Field's  paper,  the  question  in  its 
medico-legal  aspect  was  one  of  the  responsibility  involved. 
The  law  of  England  and  of  all  English-speaking  countries  had 
hitherto  held  that  the  fact  of  a  man's  being  drunk  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  a  crime  intensified  the  crime.  But  on 
this  point  a  change  was  coming  over  the  spirit  of  the  judicial 
mind,  and  the  medical  profession  should  improve  this  opportu- 
nity. In  a  great  fight  there  must  be  extremists  like  Dr.  Oroth- 
ers on  the  skirmish  line,  but  the  medical  profession,  both  here 
and  abroad,  had  pretty  generally  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  a  disease  called  inebriety,  which  was  not  simple 
drunkenness,  but  a  condition  in  which  a  man  lost  his  self-con- 
trol and  was  so  dominated  in  his  will  by  his  appetite  for  drink 
as  to  be  unable  to  control  it,  and  therefore  was  unable  to  con- 
trol his  conduct.  Most  American  judges  were  now  willing  to 
take  into  consideration  this  condition  in  estimating  and  decid- 
ing upon  the  question  of  responsibility.  Our  present  criminal 
code  had  made  a  distinct  advance  in  this  direction  by  recogniz- 
ing such  a  distinction.  The  law  could  not  very  well  regulate 
drinking  habits,  but  it  could  regulate  very  many  of  the  evils 
which  had  been  mentioned.  The  responsibility  at  the  present 
moment  rested  upon  the  medical  profession,  and  if  they  would 
speak  thoughtfully  and  courageously  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try they  would  find  that  the  jurists,  political  economists,  and 
sociologists  would  admirably  second  their  efl'orts. 

Dr.  Peterson  said  that  the  habit  of  moderate  drinking  was 
called  a  vice,  while  the  habit  of  getting  drunk  was  called  ine- 
briety. There  was  protiaiily  some  pathological  condition  pro- 
duced by  both  of  these  habits,  for  alcohol  was  a  poison  under 
every  condition,  and  left  a  permanent  impress  upon  the  system. 
Although  inebriety  was  a  disease,  he  did  not  feel  sure  that  it 
made  the  individual  irresponsible. 

Dr.  F.  H  Ingram  agreed  in  a  general  way  with  what  had 
been  said.  In  1886  he  bad  made  an  elaborate  review  of  the  sta- 
tistics on  this  sul)ject,  obtain.able  from  reliable  sources  from 
every  nation  ;  and  the  statements  varied  from  six  tenths  of  one 
per  cent,  to  al)out  fifty  per  cent  as  the  ])roportion  of  cases  of 
insanity  caused  by  alcoholism.  This  great  discrepancy  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  Italy.  France,  Spain,  and  Germany  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  insanity  caused  by  alcoholism  was  very  much 
smaller  than  in  the  other  countries  where  stronger  drinks  were 
used.  A  fair  average  would  be  seven  to  twelve  per  cent.  If 
these  statistics  were  reliable,  it  followed  that  apple  brandy  or 
"  .lersey  lightning,"' in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
who  took  it,  was  the  mo^t  potent  in  producing  mental  derange- 
ment. Next  in  order  came  bard  cider,  then  brandy  and  whisky, 
then  wliite  wines,  and  lastly  red  wines.    As  regarded  the  treat- 
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ment  of  cases  of  alcoholism  showing  a  tendency  to  delirium,  he 
disapproved  of  the  sudden  and  entire  withdrawal  of  stimulants 
and  the  resort  to  strong  sedatives,  for,  if  the  horror  did  come 
on,  it  would  be  more  severe.  This  withdrawal  of  alcohol  com- 
monly gave  rise  to  actual  delirium  and  increased  hallucinations. 
Nor  did  he  approve  of  the  administration  of  preparations  of 
hyoscyamine,  for  this  drug  paralyzed  the  muscles,  but  did  not 
proportionately  lessen  the  mental  activity.  It  dried  the  throat, 
causing  great  thirst,  and  the  more  water  was  given  the  worse 
the  patient  seemed  to  be.  The  covered  bed  was  sometimes  use- 
ful, although  it  only  partly  eontined  the  patient.  The  best  mode 
of  treatment  was  to  place  the  patient  in  a  large  room  provided 
with  two  beds.  Then  roll  him  in  a  wet  sheet,  keeping  it  wet 
all  the  time,  and  transferring  the  patient  from  one  bed  to  the 
other  when  it  became  necessary.  An  attendant  should  always 
be  present,  as  such  patients  had  a  horror  of  being  left  alone. 
Lastly,  the  patient  should  have  a  small  quantity  of  stimulant, 
with  a  httle  chloral  and  digitalis.  Disease  began  and  vice  ended 
when  the  man  no  longer  had  the  power  to  resist  the  craving  for 
drink.  These  patients  should  not  be  held  to  be  responsible; 
and  yet  in  a  recent  murder  trial,  where  Dr.  Field  and  the 
speaker  had  taken  this  ground,  the  accused  man  was  held  to  be 
responsible,  and  was  afterward  hanged.  This  was  certainly  a 
judicial  murder. 

Dr.  Dana  said  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  provide  the  pa- 
tients who  now  occupied  "the  cells"  with  a  proper  pavilion. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  probably  greatly  lessen  the  mor- 
tality. The  majority  of  those  who  had  had  experience  with 
alcoholic  cases  were  in  favor  of  the  entire  withdrawal  of  alco- 
hol, except  in  a  few  rare  instances.  The  legal  view  of  drunken- 
ness was,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  safest  one 
for  society. 

NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  March  20,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Relation  of  Peripheral  IiTitation  to  Disease.— Dr. 

D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa  opened  a  discussion  on  this  subject  by  a 
paper  entitled  The  Relation  of  Ocular  Irritation  to  Disease. 
(See  page  425.) 

Dr.  0.  S.  Bull  said  he  could  only  emphasize  the  conclusions 
of  Dr.  Roosa.  It  seemed  almost  puerile  for  any  experienced 
ophthalmologist  to  seriously  discuss  ocular  reflexes  as  a  cause 
of  central  functional  nervous  diseases.  Dr.  Roosa  had  ])laced 
before  the  medical  profession  the  views  held  by  conservative 
ophthalmologists  of  the  present  day.  After  twenty  years  of 
practice,  the  speaker  felt  bound  to  consider  the  subject  which 
had  been  before  them  for  so  many  months,  and  which,  he  trust- 
ed, had  reached  its  climax  that  night,  as  being  among  the  most 
unfortunate  in  the  history  of  ophthalmology.  He  hoped  be 
might  assume  that  this  cliapter  was  now  closed. 

The  Relation  of  Peripheral  Irritation  to  Disease,  as 
manifested  from  the  Throat  and  Nose.— Dr.  Beverlet  Robin- 
SON,  speaking  on  this  division  of  the  subject,  thought  that  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  specialists  in  laryngology  had  attributed 
too  much  importance  to  irritations  of  the  throat  and  nas.il  pas- 
sages as  a  causation  of  disease.  Much  of  what  had  been  said 
as  applicable  to  hay  fever  was  also  applicable  to  hay  asthma. 
Could  this  disease,  so  difficult  to  treat  successfully,  so  varied  in 
its  manifestations,  of  such  different  origin,  be  cured  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  nasal  obstruction  ?  The  speaker  thought  decidedly 
that  it  could  not.  Peripheral  irritation  in  the  nose  was,  with- 
out much  doubt,  a  predisposing  cause  of  asthma  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  but  only  in  a  very  moderate  percentage 
should  it  be  regarded  as  a  direct  and  efficient  cause  of  this  dis- 


ease. Asthma,  as  was  well  known,  might  be  occasioned  by  any 
number  of  conditions  which  were  of  the  nature  of  peripheral 
irritations.  A  disordered  stomach,  a  loaded  rectum,  a  painful 
ovary,  or  a  decayed  tooth  might  precipitate  the  attack.  In 
like  manner  an  irritated  or  obstructed  nose  might  produce  this 
effect.  Asthma  had  frequently  been  temporarily  improved  by 
intranasal  operations;  but  the  cure  was  never  permanent,  the 
attacks  inviiriably  returning  sooner  or  later.  The  speaker 
quoted  from  a  paper  read  by  himself  before  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  1886,  in  which  he  had  said  :  "  There  were,  without 
doubt,  a  great  number  and  variety  of  aff'ections,  mainly  neu- 
roses, under  the  direct  influence  of  morbid  intranasal  c(  ndi- 
tions;  still,  at  the  present  time  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
exaggerate  their  importance,  and  when  and  wherever  we  find 
a  neurosis  of  the  respiratory  organs,  immediately  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  nose  occasions  it.  .  .  .  The  nose  is  naturally 
a  sensitive  organ,  and  many  times  I  have  produced  epiphora, 
cough,  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  moderate  in  amount, 
and  slight  dyspnoea  by  the  mere  passage  of  instruments  or  simple 
nasal  examinations,  when  the  result  of  my  further  investigation 
was  to  show  that  no  nasal  trouble  of  importance  existed.  . .  ." 
The  speaker  expressed  himself  entirely  in  accord  with  Loblin- 
ski,  who  had  said  :  "  If  there  is  really  a  nasal  alFection,  it 
should  be  treated  according  to  its  character,  and  not  on  any  far- 
fetched theory  of  its  etiological  importance."  It  was  with 
reluctance  that  the  speaker  separated  himself  from  any  such 
radical  position  as  that  upheld  by  Dr.  Boswortb,  who  had  said 
that  he  had  seen  no  case  in  which  intranasal  disease  was  not 
found  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  asthma. 

The  speaker  then  went  on  to  say  that  not  infrequently  ocu- 
lar symptoms  and  disease  originated  from  hypersensitiveness  of 
certain  intranasal  areas,  and  that  the  recurring  nocturnal  cough 
of  children,  when  no  pulmonary  complications  existed,  was 
often  due  to  congestion  of  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lower 
turbinated  bones.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  might  become  a 
prominent  symptom  of  hypertrophy  of  these  parts.  Hack  and 
Tornwaldt  had  both  maintained  that  they  had  in  frequent  in- 
stances cured  obstinate  cephalalgia  by  treatment  of  the  naso- 
pharyngeal disease.  Irritation  of  the  large  lingual  papilla  or 
lymphoid  tissue  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  when  present  in  excess, 
occasioned  obstinate  dry  cough,  dysphonia,  and  a  sensation  of 
stricture  around  the  neck.  These  different  conditions  could  be 
relieved  or  cured  by  suitable  treatment,  sometimes  purely  medi- 
cal, and  again  with  surgical  aid  especially  directed  to  the  parts 
involved.  The  speaker  closed  his  remarks  by  saying  that 
peripheral  irritation  in  the  nose  and  throat  should  be  looked  for 
when  it  seemed  proper  to  do  so  as  a  source  of  disease  elsewhere, 
and,  when  discovered,  that  it  should  be  treated  rationally,  judi- 
ciously, and  etFectively,  keeping  the  general  economy  in  good 
working  order,  with  some  special  attention  to  each  organ  in  a 
suitable  degree.  By  following  out  this  rule  there  would  be 
much  less  for  the  rhinologists  to  do  and  for  other  exclusive 
specialists,  and  the  majority  of  people  would  enjoy  more  peace 
of  mind  and  health  of  body. 

Dr.  0.  C.  Rick  thought  that  Dr.  Bosworth  was  the  man 
who  should  reply  to  Dr.  Robinson's  paper.  Those  who  had 
listened  to  discussions  on  this  subject  knew  that  these  two  gen- 
tlemen represented  extreme  views  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
further  one  was  willing  to  place  himself  on  record,  just  so  far 
in  an  opposite  direction  the  other  was  prepared  to  go.  In  the 
matter  of  hay  fever  and  asthma  there  existed  various  setiological 
factors.  Those  who  formulated  opinions  upon  the  subject,  so 
diametrically  opposed,  did  so  by  using  different  bases  for  argu- 
ment. A  patient  with  either  of  these  troubles  and  some  nasal 
obstruction  or  irritation  would  be  likely  to  go  to  the  rhinologist, 
who  would  put  the  nostrils  in  good  order  and  thereby  greatly 
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benefit  or  perhaps  cure  the  asthma  or  hay  fever.  Then  the  rhi- 
nologist  was  too  apt  to  conclude  that  these  affections  were  al- 
ways of  nasal  origin.  The  purely  neurotic  cases  might  never 
go  near  the  nose  specialist.  There  were  a  number  of  symptoms 
apparently  reflex,  such  as  lacrymation,  vertigo,  and  so  forth, 
which  seemed  to  respond  favorably  to  operative  interference  on 
the  nose,  making  the  nostrils  pervious  to  air.  Tlie  speaker  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  destruction  of  na.«al  tissue  produced 
such  a  shock  for  the  time  that  all  of  these  small  reflexes  disap- 
peared. No  conclusions  should  be  arrived  at  as  to  curative 
effects  until  after  months  of  observation. 

Peripheral  Irritation  in  Relation  to  Reflex  Neuroses.— 
Dr.  M.  Ai.i-EN  Starr  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  After  de- 
scribing the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  tlie  nervous  system,  he 
said  that  in  the  entire  vertebrate  species  it  was  possible  to  as- 
sign to  the  distinct  masses  of  gray  matter  different  functions: 
to  the  spinal  and  medullary  centers  reflex  action,  to  the  basal 
ganglia  automatic  action,  and  to  the  cortex  conscious  and  vol- 
untary action.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  reflex  disturb- 
ances, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  tlie  discussion  was  not 
limited  to  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medullary  centers, 
as  each  lower  .septum  was  under  constant  control  from  the  one 
above  it,  so  that  the  spinal,  reflex  activity  being  the  lowest,  was 
dominated  both  by  the  basal,  automatic  activity,  and  by  the 
cortical,  voluntary  activity.  Prompt  motor  response  to  a  sen- 
sory stimulus  was  the  action  which  should  normally  take  place 
when  the  reflex  centers  were  called  into  play.  Without  such 
reflex  action  the  balance  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  human 
economy  would  be  impossible.  The  power  of  quick  and  appro- 
priate response  to  normal  or  abnormal  irritation  was  a  natural 
power  of  the  lowest  masses  of  gray  matter.  That  it  might  be 
interfered  with  in  .several  ways  was  a  well  known  fact.  Strych- 
nine and  its  coefficient  drugs  increased  reflex  activity,  and  it 
might  be  entirely  suspended  by  sudden  and  violent  irritation. 
It  might  also  be  impaired  by  an  excess  of  moderate  irritations 
coming  simultaneously.  In  seeking  for  illustrations  of  either 
increased  or  decreased  reflex  excitability  from  spinal  disease,  it 
was  evident  that  we  must,  allude  to  very  serious  diseases.  The 
reflex  mechanism  was  too  important  and  stable  to  be  affected  by 
slight  causes,  for,  if  this  was  not  true,  the  numerous  and  inevi- 
table stimuli  consequent  upon  an  active  lile  would  constantly 
put  that  life  in  danger.  Other  causes  of  disturbance  of  reflex 
function,  were  those  of  defective  control  in  the  higher  centers. 
Arrest  of  reflex  activity  was  rare;  it  might  be  produced  by  cere- 
bral hcemorrhage,  and  it  could  be  produced  voluntarily.  Increase 
of  reflex  activity  from  central  causes  was  common.  The  act 
of  control  must  be  constantly  exerted  in  order  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  and  the  proper  harmony  of  action  in  the  nerv- 
ous systein.  A  slight  defect  in  central  centred  produced  wide- 
spread and  serious  results.  A  small  clot  in  the  brain  would  set 
all  the  motor,  vaso-motor,  and  sympathetic  centers  in  such  a 
state  of  instability  as  to  impair  all  confidence  in  their  action. 
Emptying  of  the  bladder  as  soon  as  it  was  full  was  a  perfectly 
normal,  satisfactory  act  on  the  part  of  the  lumbar  spinal  cord, 
and  active  incontinenee  of  urine  was  not  a  sign  that  it  was 
diseased.  It  was  a  sign  that  impulses  calculated  to  restrain 
the  act  were  prevented  from  reaching  that  normal  reflex  cen- 
ter. If  these  physiological  facts  were  accepted,  the  conclusion 
must  be  that  in  those  diseases  known  as  reflex  neuroses,  in 
which  there  was  no  real  defect  in  reflex  action,  but  only  an  un- 
due or  inharmonious  reflex  activity,  the  actual  origin  of  tlio  dis- 
ease must  be  either  in  an  excess  of  activity  in  the  lower  centers 
or  a  delect  of  control  in  the  higher  centers.  In  the  various  re- 
flex neuroses  in  which  peripheral  irritation  was  the  supposed 
cause  of  disease,  Dr.  Starr  was  of  opinion  that  if  there  was  any 
actual  lesion  producing  the  trouble,  Nature  would  indicate  it  by 


attracting  attention  to  the  seat  of  irritation  by  discomfort  or  by 
pain  ;  and  that  when,  as  in  very  many  cases,  the  source  of  the 
irritation  was  by  no  means  evident  and  was  only  found  by  ex- 
traordiuary  effort,  the  probability  was  largely  in  favor  of  the 
assumption  that  the  reflex  neurosis  was  not  produced  by  any 
direct  peripheral  irritation,  but  was  the  manifestation  of  a  slight 
or  serious  defect  of  control  by  higher  centers  due  to  their  im- 
paired nutrition  and  consequent  impaired  activity.  Ilewascon- 
fident  that  a  large  majority  of  the  patients  who  presented  symp- 
toms of  reflex  neuroses  had  been  exposed  to  influences  which 
undermined  the  strength  and  nutrition  of  the  entire  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  had  serious  symptoms,  not  only  of  a  so-called  reflex 
character,  but  of  defective  central  control.  These  were  to  be 
regarded  as  suffering  from  functional  or  organic  disease  of  the 
highest,  most  complex,  and  most  highly  developed  portion  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  were  not  merely  the  victims  of  ))eriph- 
eral  irritation.  The  symptom  in  the  so-called  condition  of 
spinal  concussion  was  now  explained,  and  being  accepted  upon 
the  theory  of  mental  shock  rather  than  spinal  irritation.  The 
phenomena  of  hypnotic  suggestion  had  proved  conclusively  that 
many  of  the  so-called  spinal  neuroses  were  really  due  to  defect- 
ive cerebral  control.  Mental  shock  and  mental  worry  might 
produce  such  an  unstable  state  of  the  highest  centers  that  their 
inhibitory  action  was  removed,  allowing  lower  centers  to  mani- 
fest unusual  activity.  In  such  cases,  then,  the  actual  manifesta- 
tions might  perhaps  be  in  a  lower  center,  but  the  actual  seat  of 
disease  was  not  necessarily  there.  It  was  in  the  higher  center, 
which  controlled  the  lower.  Examples  were  then  given  of  cases 
of  so-called  uterine  reflex  neuroses  and  reflex  troubles  from  eye- 
strain. It  was  a  mistake  to  call  this  class  of  cases  reflex  neu- 
roses, the  condition  brought  about  by  general  nervous  exhaus- 
tion, due  to  a  peripheral  pain.  In  any  case  of  so-called  reflex 
neurosis  it  was  not  well  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  removing 
supposed  peripheral  irritation,  but  to  look  after  the  nutrition  of 
the  entire  system;  tone  it  up,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  exert  all  its 
powers  of  control,  and  the  peripheral  effects  would  disappear 
of  their  own  accord. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  question  of  peripheral  irritation 
in  its  relation  to  manifestations  of  disease  was  then  po-^tponed. 
It  will  be  resumed  at  the  first  meeting  in  May,  when  general 
practitioners  will  take  part. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN   SURGERY. 

Meeting  of  March  10,  1S90. 
Dr.  Robert  Abbe  in  the  Chair. 

Eelotomy,  Excision  of  Intestine,  and  Lateral  Anasto- 
mosis.— Dr.  T.  II.  Manley  reported  the  case  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  hospital 
with  strangulated  hernia,  after  previous  persistent  attempts  at 
reduction.  The  patient's  condition  being  deemed  critical,  it 
was  decided  to  perform  kelotomy.  On  cutting  down,  the  in- 
testine involved  was  found  on  examination  to  have  undergone 
such  changes  as  to  preclude  the  advisability  of  returning  the 
gut.  The  affected  portion  was  removed  and  c<mtinuity  estab- 
lished by  lateral  ana^tomllsis,  Abbe's  catgut  rings  being  used  to 
eft'ect  this.  The  patient  had  died,  but  the  specimen  of  anasto- 
mosed intestine  produced  had  been  subjected  to  tes-t,  and  it  was 
demonstrated  as  free  from  leakage. 

Ununited  Fracture  of  the  Femur  successfully  treated 
with  a  Long  Hip  Splint.— Dr.  W.  R.  Tow.nsend  presented  a 
boy,  nine  years  of  ago,  who  had  been  referred  to  him  last  fall 
with  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  right  femur.  On  August  5th 
last,  the  boy  had  fallen  from  a  hay-loft  to  the  ground,  a  distance 
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of  about  fifteen  feet,  sustaining  a  simple  fracture  of  the  riglit 
femur.  He  was  treated  by  Buck's  extension,  which  method  was 
faithfully  tried  for  eight  weeks.  He  was  then  put  on  crutches, 
as  it  was  supposed  there  was  some  union.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Hospital  for  the  Ru[)tured  and  Crippled  on  Oitober  l'2th, 
when  the  following  notes  were  made:  "Boy  in  poor  general 
condition,  pale  and  anjemio.  At  abont  the  middle  third  of  the 
thigh  there  is  a  small  amount  of  callus.  Leg  is  held  nearly  paral- 
lel with  its  fellow,  foot  everted.  There  is  a  tritle  over  half  an 
inch  shortening,  false  point  of  motion,  and  a  bowing  out  of  thigh 
as  though  tlie  two  fragments  were  opposed  to  each  other  at  a 
slight  angle,  apex  pointing  outward  ;.  very  slight  motion  causes 
the  boy  pain,  and  he  is  unable  to  bear  any  weight  on  the  leg. 
Urine  normal,  k  long  side-splint  with  coaptation  splint  about 
the  femur,  and  weight  and  pulley  has  been  applied,  pending  tlie 
manufacture  of  a  hip-splint.  October  23d:  To-ilay  hip-splint 
applied,  a  two-inch  high  shoe  being  placed  on  the  sound  foot. 
Wooden  coaptation  splints  on  the  inner  side  of  tbigh  from 
upper  part  of  calf  to  the  leg,  extension  being  made  on  thigh  by 
means  of  adhesive  plasters,  which  fasten  to  buckles  in  the 
splint.  The  boy  is  at  once  gotten  out  of  bed,  and  soon  learns  to 
walk  about  by  pushing  a  chair  in  front  of  him.  December 
11th:  Union  perfect;  straight  splints  left  off,  but  boy  to  con- 
tinue wearing  the  brace.  January  18th  :  Brace  and  adhesive 
plasters  removed,  and  a  caliper  brace  applied  instead.  January 
27th  :  Discharged  from  hospital.  The  leg  is  perfectly  straight ; 
there  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  shortening ;  boy  walks  well ; 
knee-joint  movements  about  two  thirds  normal  and  increasing 
daily.  A  firm  callus  can  be  felt  about  seven  inches  from  the 
anterior  superior  spine,  right  femur." 

The  advantages  of  treatment  in  this  case  by  this  method 
were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  getting  the  boy  out  of 
bed  and  allowing  him  to  walk  around  at  once  improved  his  gen- 
eral condition  and  enabled  the  necessary  callus  to  be  thrown 
out.  Tills  metliod  of  treatment  would  seem  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  such  cases,  as  the  children  were  thereby  able  to 
walk  about,  get  the  fresh  air,  and  keep  the  general  system  in  the 
best  piissible  condition. 

Immediate  Blindness  of  One  Eye  a  Symptom  of  Certain 
Fractures  of  the  Base  of  the  Skull.— Dr.  Carl  Roller  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject.     (See  page  406.) 

The  Chairman  said  the  paper  would  go  on  record  as  one  of 
great  interest,  dealing  as  it  did  with  a  hitherto  little-noticed 
form  of  fracture. 

Conical  Protrusion  of  Bone  in  Stumps  resulting  from 
Epiphyseal  Growth. — Dr.  C.  A.  Powers  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  first  jiresenting  a  number  of  patients  who,  after  under- 
going amputation  through  the  upper  arm,  had  developed  conical 
stumps.  He  then  reviewed  the  liteiature  dealing  with  the 
question  and  quoted  many  of  the  opinions  of  contemporary  ob- 
servers, especially  those  by  French  surgeons  of  note.  He  sug- 
gested that  if  secondary  amputations  were  found  to  be  contin- 
gent on  these  amputations  in  children,  it  was  a  point  which  the 
surgeon  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  from  a  medico-legal 
standpoint. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  speaker  were  that:  1.  Am- 
putations through  the  arm  or  leg  in  children  might  be  followed 
by  a  conical  stump,  and  that  result  might  be  regarded  as  a 
probability.  2.  That  this  conical  condition  might  be  physio- 
logical and  independent  of  inflammation  or  retraction  in  tlie 
soft  parts,  or  of  osteophytic  deposit  at  the  end  of  the  hone.  3. 
That  the  younger  the  child  and  tlie  nearer  the  seats  of  the  am- 
putation to  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  limb,  the  greater  the 
probability  of  early  conicity,  and  that  these  factors  should  re- 
ceive consideration  when  prognosis  was  being  given.  4.  That 
flaps  of  excessive  length  might  not  prevent  the  development  of 


the  condition.  .5.  That  when  the  conical  condition  was  present 
the  only  available  treatment  consisted  in  the  resection  of  a  suf- 
ficient portion  of  bone.  6.  That  successive  reamputations  might 
be  required.  7.  That  these  considerations  ajiplied,  but  with 
much  less  force,  to  amputations  through  the  forearm  or  thigh. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson  thought  the  theories  which  had  come  to 
be  generally  accepted  in  reference  to  these  conical  stumps  were 
founded  more  upon  the  repetition  of  an  idea  and  a  priori  con- 
siderations than  upon  clinical  facts.  The  theory  of  dispropor- 
tionate growth  between  the  bone  and  the  soft  parts  was  one 
which  could  only  be  accepted  after  other  observed  exceptions 
had  been  rejected.  Bone  might  grow  at  its  cut  end  by  virtue 
of  a  traumatism,  or  the  action  of  such  periosteum  as  might 
have  been  left.  There  was  more  likely  to  be  an  overgrowth  at 
the  end  of  a  stump  than  any  disproportion  in  the  physiological 
processes.  These  cases  had  all  undergone  reamputation,  and 
the  cut  ends  of  the  bones  could  be  felt.  The  growth  did  not 
project  downward  with  the  axis  of  the  bone,  but  presented  as 
an  evident  product  from  the  periosteum.  If  the  growth  had 
been  from  above  downward,  there  would  be  a  square-cut  end, 
and  not  a  conical  one.  This  might  be  well  demonstrated  in  the 
last  case  shown.  Such  spikes  of  bone  were  common  enough. 
There  was  a  serious  objection  to  making  the  theory  of  a  pos 
sible  disproportionate  development  the  basis  of  operative  guid- 
ance. There  were  many  unfortunates  who  might  thereby  suffer 
amputation  at  a  higher  point  in  order  to  protect  them  against 
what  might  take  place.  He  thought  that  the  possibility  of  a 
local  growth  at  the  end  of  a  stump  must  be  disposed  of  before 
the  theory  of  physiological  overgrowth  from  the  epiphyseal 
junction  could  be  accepted. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wyeth  presented  as  an  illustrative  case  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  whose  arm  he  had  amputated  three  years 
ago  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the 
humerus.  Two  years  after  that  the  boy  had  come  back  with  a 
marked  conical  stump.  The  speaker  had  removed  an  inch  more 
of  the  bone,  and  now  it  would  be  seen  that  the  same  conicity  was 
repeated.  He  indorsed  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  last  speaker, 
and  would  suggest  in  addition  that  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  humerus,  which  entered  at  about 
its  middle,  was  destroyed  by  these  amputations,  and  this  fact 
might  be  used  as  an  additional  argument  against  any  special 
lengthening  from  the  epiphyi=is.  He  did  not  think  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  periosteum  was  necessary  in  these  cases  to  the  pro- 
duction of  local  bony  growths,  as  such  might  develop  from  the 
bone  cells  around  the  Haversian  canals. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Bdll  said  the  subject  had  engaged  his  attention  a 
number  of  years  ago.  Children  whose  arms  he  had  amputated 
began  coming  back  with  these  conical  stumps.  Had  he  not  been 
responsible  for  the  primary  operation  he  might  have  insisted 
that  the  condition  had  arisen  from  insuflicient  flaps,  or  some 
other  failure  in  operative  technique  favoring  the  development 
of  conical  stump.  He  was  inclined,  as  the  result  of  investiga- 
tion, to  attribute  these  conical  stumps  to  growth  of  bone  and 
not  to  any  periosteal  production.  The  rounding  of  bone  stumps 
after  amputation  was  familiar  enough,  but  these  did  not  usually 
project.  But  in  a  certain  number  of  limbs  it  had  been  found 
that  these  rounded  stumps  projected  through  the  integument. 
He  had  seen  a  ease.  If  this  projecting  bone  was  formed  from 
periosteum,  such  projection  would  be  far  less  likely  to  occur. 
The  periosteum  would  develop,  and  would  be  likely  to  stretch 
and  accommodate  itself  to  the  growing  bone.  He  should  expect 
to  find,  now  and  then,  that  the  periosteum  produced  fragments 
not  attached  to  the  end  of  the  stump. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Cdktis  thought  that  the  shape  of  the  ends  of  the 
bones  indicated  that  there  had  been  local  growth.  If  the  round- 
ing off  had  taken  place  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  process  in 
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adults,  the  sfump  would  not  present  these  characteristic  osteo- 
phytic  growths.  He  thought  also  that  he  haJ  noticed  in  some 
of  the  cases  that  the  scapulas  on  the  amputated  sides  were 
smaller.  It  was  surprising  that  there  should  be  physiological 
growth  in  one  part  of  the  upper  extremity  and  failure  in  another. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION    IN   OETHOP^DIO   SURGERY. 

Meeting  of  March  21,  1890. 
Dr.  V.  P.  GiBNEY  in  the  Chair. 

A  Case  for  Diagnosis  was  presented  by  Dr.  John  Ridlon. 

The  Chairman  considered  it  a  case  of  cervical  rotary  scolio- 
sis, with  a  cyst  over  the  scapula.  He  had  seen  one  or  two  cases 
of  cystic  tumor  in  this  region,  and  the  diagnosis  of  scoliosis  was 
made  by  the  position  of  the  right  shoulder,  by  the  drawing  of 
the  head  to  that  side,  and,  on  the  patient's  bending  forward,  by 
a  deviation  of  the  spine  to  the  right. 

Dr.  Samuel  Ketch  agreed  in  the  diagnosis  of  rotary  lateral 
curvature,  which  he  thought  was  congenital. 

Dr.  L.  PuTZEL  found  some  enlargement  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula,  and  muscular  spasm  of  all  the  muscles  inserted  into  the 
inner  border  of  the  scapula. 

Dr.  A.  B.  JuDSON  thought  there  was  evident  .scoliosis. 

Dr.  W.  R.  BiRDSALL  was  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  de- 
formity was  the  result  of  muscular  spasm.  An  electrical  ex- 
amination ought  to  settle  the  question. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps  said  that  in  a  growing  child  such  a  condi- 
tion of  scoliosis  was  often  secondary  to  muscular  spasm. 

Dr.  RiDLON  said  that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  his- 
tory that  would  account  for  an  irritative  lesion  at  birth  ;  and 
he  had  only  just  learned  that  the  child  had  been  etherized  by 
Dr.  Gerster  two  days  before,  and  that  the  swelling  had  entirely 
disappeared. 

A  Case  of  Doable  Congenital  MaKormation  at  the  Knee, 
with  Superextension  and  Talipes,  was  presented  by  Dr.  T. 
Halsted  Myers.  The  patient  was  born  at  term;  after  an  easy 
labor  by  a  breech  presentation.  The  feet  had  been  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  head,  and  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  had  been 
normal.  The  marked  flexion  of  the  thighs  had  been  gradually 
overcome  at  the  end  of  eight  months ;  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
months  the  thighs  could  not  be  extended  beyond  the  straight 
position  ;  both  legs  were  superextended  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  degrees;  there  was  equino-varu.s, marked  on  the  leftside 
and  moderate  on  the  right.  Neither  patella  could  be  felt.  The 
intercondylar  grooves  were  shallow  ;  the  tibiffi  glided  forward 
into  partial  dislocation,  and  there  was  marked  genu  valgum, 
with  abnormal  lateral  mobility  at  the  knee.  The  body  w.as  oth- 
erwise normal ;  and  there  were  no  evidences  of  cerebral  defect. 
The  muscles  responded  well  to  the  faradaic  current,  but  in  a 
lesser  degree  on  the  right  side.  The  flexors  of  the  thigh  were 
inconstant  active  contraction,  and  the  condition  of  the  posterior 
leg  muscles  seemed  to  be  one  of  structural  change.  The  de- 
formity had  been  considerably  reduced  in  two  weeks  by  means 
of  a  brace,  which  maintained  flexion  at  the  knee. 

Dr.  Myers  presented  brief  notes  of  several  cases  which  had 
been  already  reported  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Section. 
The  absence  of  cerebral  symptoms  in  these  oases  pointed  to  the 
spinal  cord  as  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  The  muscular  spasm 
seemed  to  disappear  about  the  third  year,  or  even  earlier;  and 
the  prognosis,  as  regarded  the  usefulness  of  the  limbs,  was  very 
good.  There  was  nothing  in  these  histories,  however,  to  show 
that  the  fcetushad  maintained  the  position  found  at  birth.  This 
position  approximated  the  insertions  of  the  anterior  thigh  group 
and  the  posterior  leg  group,  whicb  might  very  easily  account 


for  the  structural  changes  in  the  muscles  and  the  consequent 
shortening  and  deformity.  And  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
patella,  which  was  practically  a  part  of  the  quadriceps  tendon, 
should  share  in  this  uial-development ;  but  the  character  of  the 
labor  itself  ought  to  have  hut  little  influence,  as  the  cartilage  of 
the  patella  appeared  in  the  third  month  of  foetal  life. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre  related  the  history  of  a  similar  case,  and 
exhibited  photographs  showing  the  condition  immediately  after 
birth,  and  again  six  months  later.  The  labor  and  the  quantity 
of  liquor  amnii  had  been  normal,  and  no  cause  could  be  assigned 
for  the  condition.  At  the  present  time  the  leg  could  be  flexed 
on  the  thigh  to  about  forty-five  degrees,  and  extension  was  pos- 
sible only  to  a  straight  line.  The  shortening  was  three  quarters 
of  an  inch.     No  patella  had  yet  been  found. 

Dr.  Ketch  said  that  in  a  collection  of  fifty-six  cases  of  con- 
genital dislocation,  reported  by  Dr.  Hubbard  and  himself,  there 
was  only  one  congenital  dislocation  of  the  knee,  and  this  was 
unilateral.  The  literature  of  the  subject  was  still  very  meager, 
Noble  Smith  being  the  only  author  he  had  found  who  spoke  of 
the  condition  at  length.  The  treatment  which  that  author  ad- 
vocated had  yielded  uniformly  good  results. 

A  Case  of  Pott's  Paraplegia  treated  by  Suspension  after 
the  Method  suggested  by  Motchoukowski — Dr.  Le  Roy  W. 
HtTBBARD,  by  invitation,  presented  the  report  of  one  of  those 
intractable  cases  that  had  resisted  ordinary  methods  of  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Ketch  and  Dr.  Hubbard  employed  daily  suspension 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  a  decided  daily  improvement  was  noticed 
within  a  month,  but  a  complete  cure  had  not  been  established 
up  to  the  time  of  the  report. 

Dr.  Putzel  siiid  that  his  pathological  studies  had  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  Pott's  paraplegia  were  not 
due  to  pressure,  but  to  a  transverse  myelitis ;  and  his  experi- 
ence with  the  treatment  by  suspension  had  taught  him  to  con- 
sider it  a  method  which  was,  at  best,  of  only  temporary  relief. 
Very  rapid  improvement  often  followed  niimy  methods  of  treat- 
ment. Large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  had  not  yielded  him 
very  satisfactory  results.  It  was  important  to  remember  that 
the  disease  showed  a  strong  tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery. 

Dr.  BiRDSALL  thonght  that  where  Pott's  paraplegia  was  due 
to  myelitis  the  disease  was  fatal ;  but  many  cases  were  due,  not 
to  a  myelitis,  but  to  irritation  of  and  pressure  on  the  anterior 
or  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  in  their  passage  through  the 
foramina.  Among  the  various  theories  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced concerning  the  action  of  suspension,  he  thought  that  the 
most  plausible  one  attributed  the  beneficial  action  to  a  slight 
separation  of  the  vertebrre,  with  consequent  improvement  in 
the  circulation  of  the  aflected  parts,  particularly  the  nerve  roots. 
This  was  what  might  be  expected  from  our  knowledge  of  nerve- 
stretching  ;  and  on  this  account  he  thought  the  method  some- 
what dangerous.  For  many  months  after  Charcot  called  atten- 
tion to  the  method,  the  literature  of  the  subjec^t  was  very  ex- 
tensive; hut  more  recently  it  had  become  quite  scanty.  It  was 
particularly  strange  that  these  early  investigators  had  not  fur- 
nished any  later  reports. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Gray  said  that,  excluding  those  cases  which  were 
complicated  by  organic  lesion  of  the  cord,  he  thought  that  the 
wtiology  of  Pott"s  paraplegia  could  be  explained  by  reflex  causes. 
Nerve-stretching  in  this  disease  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  it  was  in  locomotor  ataxia.  The  latter  disease  had  a  very 
complicated  patholngy,  and  embraced  several  distinct  varieties. 
It  was  a  very  significant  fact  that  the  results  alleged  by  Charcot 
had  not  been  ohtaineil  by  other  observers,  lie  did  not  think 
that  the  treatment  by  suspension,  when  properly  managed,  was 
dangerous;  and,  where  the  paraplegia  was  of  reflex  origin,  be 
would  look  for  temporary  relief,  and  in  milder  cases  even  a  cure 
was  not  impossible. 
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Dr.  W.  R.  TowNSEND  reported  two  cases  which  he  had 
treated  by  extension  in  bed,  according  to  the  metliod  described 
by  W.  J.  Fleming  in  the  Lancet  for  1889.  He  had  modified 
the  arrangement  for  extension  by  nsing  a  jacket  around 
the  pelvis,  with  straps  passing  down  on  each  side.  Both 
patients  had  received  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
addition,  and  both  showed  the  improvement  noted  in  Dr. 
Hubbard's  case. 

Dr.  RiDLON  said  that  he  had  made  use  of  large  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  the  actual  cautery,  and  horizontal  traction 
in  bed,  but  he  had  been  unable  to  see  any  favorable  modifica- 
tion of  the  disease  by  any  of  these  methods.  He  now  kept  his 
patients  on  their  backs,  and  waited  for  them  to  get  well.  One 
had  recovered  perfectly  after  three  years. 

Dr.  Ketch  said  that  he  had  suggested  the  use  of  suspension 
in  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Hubbard  after  the  paralysis  had 
lasted  for  about  three  years  and  had  not  been  improved  by  re- 
cumbency or  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Satke  said  that  the  treatment  of  Pott's  paraplegia 
by  suspension  had  been  practiced  as  long  ago  as  1828  by  .J.  K. 
Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia.  Suspension  failed  to  give  relief  when 
carried  to  excess,  and  it  was  dangerous  if  injudiciously  applied. 
These  patients  should  not  be  left  untreated,  for  their  chances  of 
becoming  permanently  paralyzed  were  thereliy  increased.  Con- 
stant traction  by  means  of  the  "jury  mast"  and  traction  with 
recumbency  were  both  very  useful  methods.  By  making  use  of 
extension  with  the  patient  in  the  "  wire  cuirass,"  his  father  had 
been  able  to  employ  traction  with  recumbency  without  depriv- 
ing the  patient  of  the  benefits  of  fresh  air. 

Dr.  Phelps  considered  that  the  employment  of  suspension 
at  a  period  when  the  disease  was  still  active  was  bad  practice: 
and  the  great  majority  of  patients  recovered  if  the  spinal  col- 
umn was  only  fixed. 

Dr.  HitBBARD  did  not  think  that  pressure  on  the  nerve  roots 
could  be  of  coniinon  occurrence,  for  sensory  symptoms  rarely 
appeared,  and  then  only  in  the  later  stages. 

A  Criticism  of  Willett's  Operation  for  Talipes  Calcaneus 
was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  A.  B.  .Judson.  He  stated 
that  in  this  affection  the  deformity  was  of  lesser  importance 
than  the  disability,  which  prevented  the  patient  from  resting 
on  the  toe  in  walking — a  disability  which  Mr.  Willett  sought  to 
remove  by  shortening  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  writer  demon- 
strated that  the  tension  on  the  heel-cord  greatly  exceeded  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  tendon, 
shortened  by  operation,  would  not  long  endure  the  strain  with- 
out yielding.  He  advocated  the  mechanical  treatment  of  this 
disability,  and  presented  a  brace  wliich  was  easy  to  apply,  con- 
venient to  wear,  and  inexpensive. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Wirt,  by  invitation,  gave  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration showing  that  Dr.  Judson,  in  his  calculations,  had  made 
no  allowance  for  the  action  of  the  other  muscles,  and  that, 
when  these  were  considered,  it  was  found  that  the  tension  sus- 
tained by  the  tendo  Achillis  was  at  no  time  more  than  1-4  times 
the  weight  of  the  body. 

The  national  Treatment  of  Flat-foot— Dr.  Royal  Whit- 
man, by  invitation,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  and  showed 
some  plaster  casts  of  cases  he  had  treated. 

Dr.  Willy  Meyer  presented  two  cases  of  flat-foot  which  he 
had  treated  by  supramalleolar  osteotomy,  and  showed  photo- 
graphs and  easts  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  patients  before 
and  after  the  operation.  He  considered  the  method  a  most  ra- 
tional one,  for  it  required  the  patient  to  step  upon  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  body  was  trans- 
mitted through  the  cuboid,  instead  of  through  the  scaphoid 
bone.  Dr.  Whitman's  results  were  excellent,  but  they  had  been 
obtained,  in  comparatively  young  subjects  after  six  months  of 


treatment.     The  method  which  he  advocated  would  secure  per- 
manently good  results  in  as  many  weeks. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre  remarked  that  Mr.  Golding  Bird,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  do  these  operations,  found  less  frequent  occa- 
sion than  formerly  to  resort  to  this  method,  as  he  was  able  by 
non-operative  measures  to  relieve  pain  and,  in  great  measure, 
to  remove  the  disability. 

ROYAL   ACADEMY   OF   MEDICINE   IN    IRELAND. 

SEOTION   IN   OBSTETRICS. 

Meeting  of  Jomuary  SI,  1S90. 
The  President,  Dr.  S.  R.  Mason,  in  the  Chair. 

Exhibitions.— Dr.  Maoan  exhibited  a  uterus  from  a  case  of 
vaginal  extirpation  for  carcinoma  of  the  uterus.  On  examina- 
tion, he  found  the  cervix  taken  up  and  dilated,  and  the  left 
side  of  it  quite  thinned  round  a  tumor.  After  he  went  to  Sir 
Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  he  asked  the  patient  to  come  there,  and 
found  that  she  had  been  bleeding  very  frequently,  although  the 
cervix  was  quite  closed.  The  tumor  had  disappeared,  and  she 
was  anajmic.  The  uterus  was  fixed.  On  the  28th  of  December 
he  removed  the  uterus  by  the  ordinary  process  of  extirpation 
per  vaginam.  The  mode  of  operation  involved  a  separation  of 
the  bladder  in  front  from  the  cervix,  by  which  nothing  was  left 
but  the  broad  ligament  to  cross  the  vessels  on  each  side.  These 
could  be  tied  with  a  strong  curved  aneurysm  needle.  By  press- 
ing the  bladder  upward  and  drawing  the  uterus  down  the 
needle  was  made  to  go  in  between  the  bladder  and  the  portion 
of  the  broad  ligament  required  to  be  tied.  By  this  method  the 
danger  of  tying  the  ureter  was  overcome.  The  woman's  tem- 
perature and  pulse  were  normal  on  the  afternoon  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  but,  to  his  horror,  next  morning  she  showed  symptoms  of 
sepsis,  and  afterward  peritonitis  came  on,  and  she  died  about  a 
week  after  the  operation.  He  now  believed  that  the  cause  of 
the  sepsis  was  his  having  made  a  per-rectum  examination  im- 
mediately before  he  operated.  He  disinfected  his  hands,  but 
he  was.  nevertheless,  quite  convinced,  from  having  read  Leo- 
pold's cases,  that  the  per-rectum  examination  led  to  the  peri- 
tonitis. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Smyly  exhibited  an  ovarian  tumor  which  he  had 
removed  three  weeks  previously  from  a  woman  in  the  Rotunda 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Maoan  exhibited  a  dermoid  cyst  which  he  had  removed 
from  a  woman  five  months  and  a  half  pregnant;  he  had  told 
the  woman  that  she  had  an  ovarian  tumor  and  was  pregnant  as 
well.  She  had  not  previously  menstruated  for  six  weeks.  The 
last  flow  liad  lasted  for  only  two  or  three  hours  and  was  very 
profuse.  On  making  a  vaginal  examination,  he  found  that  the 
tumor  was  in  the  pelvis.  From  all  the  other  circumstances  of 
the  case  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  dermoid  cyst. 
On  last  Wednesday  morning,  under  ether,  an  incision  was  made 
in  the  mesial  line.  He  recognized  the  tumor  in  the  left  iliac 
region,  and  aspirated,  after  which  he  was  able  to  raise  it  out 
of  the  abdomen.  It  was  now  not  so  large  as  it  had  been,  and, 
as  would  be  seen,  consisted  of  stuff  like  tow.  After  the  opera- 
tion the  woman's  temperature  and  pulse  were  normal:  the 
next  day  her  pulse  was  60.  The  woman,  he  believed,  was  prac- 
tically convalescent  now. 

Dr.  Byrne  asked  if  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  defer 
the  operation  until  after  tlie  pregnancy  was  over. 

Dr.  Maoan  said  that  whenever  he  encountered  complications 
his  practice  was  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  those  who  had  seen 
the  complications  and  shape  his  practice  according  to  them. 
And  what  was  laid  down  was  that  in  cases  of  this  description 
it  was  best  to  operate  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  discovery. 
The  mortality  in  cases  of  pregnant  women  operated  on  for  this 
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tumor  was  less  tlian  in  the  case  of  women  in  a  non-pregnant 
condition  who  iimlerwent  operations  for  it.  Also  the  pressure 
on  a  dermoid  cjst  was  known  to  be  likel)-  to  cause  inflainma- 
tion. 

A  Case  of  Successful  Caesarean  Section,  —  Dr.  Macan 
lirought  forward  a  case  of  siicci'ssful  Caesarean  section,  which 
was,  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  the  only  successful  one  ever  per- 
formed in  Ireland.  The  patient  was  sent  up  to  the  Roiunda 
Hospital  in  July,  1889,  by  Dr.  Kearney,  of  Dundalk.  She  was 
a  dwarf,  three  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  height,  the 
measurement  of  the  pelvis  being:  Sp.  II.  =  23  cm.;  Cr.  11.  = 
23-3  cm.;  D.  0.  =  6-25  cm.;  0.  V.  estimated  at  4-5  cm.  The 
operation  was  performed  on  August  5,  1889,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  the 
cervi.x  being  quite  taken  up,  and  the  os  admitting  one  tinger. 
The  placenta  was  adherent  to  the  anterior  uterine  wall,  and 
was  divided  by  the  uterine  incisicm;  the  haamorrhage  was  con- 
trolled by  an  elastic  ligature  round  the  cervix.  Tlie  child  was 
slightly  asphyxiated  when  extracted,  but  soon  cried  out  lustily. 
The  uterine  walls  were  brought  together  by  seventeen  inter- 
rupted silk  sutures  passed  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
uterine  wall,  and  no  separate  ligature  was  used  to  bring  the 
peritoneal  edges  of  the  wound  together.  The  inetliod  of  suture 
was  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  used  for  closing  the  wound 
in  the  abdominal  walls,  but  the  distance  between  the  sutures 
was  le-s.  There  was  considerable  postpartum  hsemorrhage, 
but  the  patient  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery.  More  than 
five  weeks  after  the  operation  the  temperature  rose  to  102°  F., 
which  was  much  higher  than  it  had  been  after  the  operation, 
and  that  proved  to  be  due  to  a  return  of  menstruation.  Since 
the  patient  returned  home  two  sutures  had  been  expelled  per 


Dr.  Smtlt  said  the  Cassarean  section  differed  from  other 
capital  operations  in  this  respect,  that  it  was  not  so  much  an 
operation  of  the  specialist  as  of  the  general  practitioner.  There- 
fore, if  the  lives  of  mothers  and  children  were  to  be  saved,  the 
general  practitioner  should  be  as  prepared  to  do  Oiesarean  sec- 
tion as  to  put  on  a  forceps.  Statistics  at  present  showed  much 
moi'e  favorable  results  for  the  rehabilitated  CiBsarean  section, 
when  done  by  properly  qualified  operators,  than  for  Porro's 
operation.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  mortality  in  the  operation 
was  still  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.  Porro's  operation  was  much 
simpler,  and,  he  thought,  was  quite  within  the  powers  of  an 
ordinary  operator.  One  reason,  however,  why  the  statistics  of 
the  two  operations,  when  compared,  were  likely  to  lead  to 
erroneous  results  was  that  in  all  the  bad  cases  Porro's  opera- 
tion had  to  be  done,  while  Cesarean  section  was  only  adapted 
to  the  easier  and  better  cases.  lie  thought  Lawson  Tait's  plan 
in  Porro's  operation,  of  having  an  assistant  to  manage  the  elas- 
tic ligature,  was  an  improved  practice  which  might  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  the  Cresarean  section. 

Dr.  Dill  mentioned  a  case  where  a  midwife  performed  the 
operation;  also  his  predecessor  had  had  an  unsuccessful  case. 

Dr.  MoLONY  said  he  believed  the  operation  had  been  per- 
formed by  Dr.  George  O'Farrell  in  Boyle.  The  patient  lived 
thirty-six  hours. 

Dr.  Macjan,  replying,  said  antisepsis  was  harder  to  secure  in 
the  Cffisarean  than  in  Porro's  operation.  For  the  general  prac- 
titioner Porro's,  he  thought,  was  the  easier  of  the  two.  All 
the  instruments  required  for  it  were  the  elastic  ligature,  two 
pins  and  a  knife,  and  a  needle  and  thread.  The  conditions 
untler  which  it  became  safer  for  a  woman  to  be  delivered  by 
Oaisarean  section  than  by  perforation  raised  an  important  ques- 
tion. On  the  Continent  they  were  going  a  little  too  far,  for  a 
great  many  of  them  had  done  away  with  the  idea  of  perfora- 
tion. Hut,  in  the  middle  of  labor,  to  turn  over  to  the  Oeesareao 
section  must  always  be  dangerous. 
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ANATOMY. 

Bt  MATTHIAS  L.  FOSTER,   M.  D. 
Obtorator  Hernia. — Cases  of  obturator  hernia  are  so  rare  tliat  we 
are  led  to  reproduce  the  following  description  by  W.  Scott  Lang,  in  the 
Edinburjih  Medical  Journal  for  December,  1889,  of  a  case  which  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  dissect : 

The  body  was  that  of  an  old  woman,  much  emaciated.  On  opening 
the  abdondnal  cavity,  the  mouth  of  the  sac  was  at  once  seen  on  the  left 
side  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  upper  border  of  the  obturator  fora- 
men. The  descent  of  the  sac  had  taken  place  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
round  ligament  of  the  ovary,  and  internal  al.so  to  the  obliterated  hypo- 
gastric and  deep  epigastric  arteries.  The  peritoneal  pouch  was  empty 
and  its  size  was  such  as  to  admit  the  little  finger  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch.  Around  the  neck  of  the  sac  the  structures  felt  very  unyielding 
in  every  direction.  Movements  at  the  hip  joint  had  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  neck  of  the  sac,  except  that  forcible  rotation  of  the  thigh 
inward  made  the  neck  rather  tighter  by  acting  on  the  obturator  exter- 
nus  muscle  and  its  origin  from  the  obturator  membrane,  thus  render- 
ing the  latter  tense.  The  oritiee  of  the  sac  could  be  reached  without 
difficulty  by  the  forefinger  in  the  vagina.  The  superficial  division  of 
the  obturator  nerve  lay  in  close  relation  to  the  sac  anteriorly ;  the  deep 
division  was  on  the  postero-external  aspect.  The  obturator  artery  was 
found  descending  frouj  the  deep  epigastric  on  to  the  neck  of  the  sac 
and  winding  round  its  inner  side  in  very  close  relation  with  it.  The 
obturator  vein  also  lay  on  the  inner  side.  The  position  of  the  sac  was 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  internal  to  the  femoral  vein — internal,  therefore, 
to  the  position  of  an  ordinary  femoral  hernia. 

The  extraperitoneal  structures  were  very  delicate,  but  the  sac  had 
a  covering  derived  from  the  fascia  of  the  obturator  externus  muscle. 
The  sac  lay  under  the  pectinieus  muscle,  and  seemed  to  protrude  through 
a  gap  in  the  much  emaciated  obturator  externus.  A  few  fibers  of  the 
obturator  externus  arose  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  obturator  fora- 
men superior  to  the  neck  of  the  sac. 

Most  of  the  facts  elicited  in  this  case  confirm,  except  in  one  impor- 
tant point,  wliat  is  written  in  the  text-books  regarding  obturator  hernia. 
During  life  one  of  the  prominent  symptoms  is  pain  shooting  down  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh.  This  pain  is  said  to  be  aggravated  by  rotation 
of  the  thigh  outward,  and  it  is  doubtless  thus  aggravated  by  rendering 
tense  the  fascia  lata  and  compressing  the  sac ;  but  this  same  rotation 
outward  favors  reduction  of  the  hernia  by  relaxing  the  obturator  exter- 
nus muscle  and  the  parts  around  the  neck  of  the  sac.  Rotation  inward, 
though  relieving  the  pain  and  the  pressure  on  the  fundus  of  the  sac, 
must  inevitably  constrict  the  neck  of  the  sac  by  rendering  tense  the 
obturator  externus  muscle  and  obturator  membrane.  Attention  to  this 
point  might  prove  valuaUle  in  attempting  the  reduction  of  such  hemiffi 
by  taxis. 

Congenital  Absence  of  the  Bectnm. — Boyd  (ibid.)  records  another 
case  of  congenital  alisence  of  the  rectum  in  wliich  there  was  a  communi- 
cation between  tlie  intestine  and  the  liladder.  No  depression  could  be 
felt  at  the  point  where  the  anus  is  usually  situated.  luguinal  colotomy 
was  performed,  after  an  unsuccessful  search  for  the  rectum  through 
the  periniEum,  but  the  child  died  ten  days  later.  On  autopsy,  tlie  bowel 
at  the  termination  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  was  found  firmly  adherent  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder.  At  the  point  of 
adhesion  was  a  slight  constriction,  and  above  this  a  somewhat  ca!cuni- 
like  dilatation.  A  catheter  could  easily  be  passed  into  the  bladder, 
demonstrating  the  opening  of  the  colon  into  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

Mr.  Boyd  finds  only  three  cases  similar  to  this  on  record — one  by 
Desault,  one  liy  .\nuissat,  and  one  by  Oodard. 

Nerve  Corpuscles  in  Man. — Adarakiewicz  (Fortschritte  dcr  Medicin, 
Nov,  15,  18tlS»),  after  recent  investigations,  states  that  the  nerve  cor. 
puscles  are  cellular  organs  belonging  to  the  terminal  nerve  fibers,  and 
are  shown  to  be  complete,  independent  bodies  liy  their  isolated  appear- 
ance along  the  nerve,  by  their  spindle  form,  and  by  their  characteristic 
reaction  with  safranin.  They  are  found  only  in  mankind,  perhaps  after 
the  age  of  puberty,  without  any  marked  change  in  number  in  adult  life. 
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If  the  nerve  corpuscles  are  traced  iu  double  rows,  the  terminal  ner%e 
fibers  are  found  to  be  coarse  and  of  the  largest  size,  so  their  appearance 
is  not  dependent  alone  on  the  caliber  of  the  nerve. 

The  nerve  corpuscles  are  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  motor 
nerves,  neither  are  they  completely  wanting  to  all  sensory  nerves  ;  but 
while  they  are  constantly  present  in  the  motor  nerves  and  there  jjresent 
their  greatest  number  and  size,  in  the  sensory  nerves  they  are  either 
wanting  or  are,  when  present,  small  and  few  in  number. 

The  characteristic  mark  of  terminal  motor  nerves  in  the  adult  is 
not  only  the  large  size  of  the  nerve  fibers,  but  also  the  constant  appear- 
ance of  large  and  numerous  nerve  corpuscles. 

Cranio-cerebral  Topography. — Anderson  and  Makins  (Jour,  of  Anat. 
and  Phys.,  April,  1889)  furnish  the  following  data  for  the  external  lo- 
calization of  the  more  important  cerebral  areas :  They  furnish  three 
guiding  lines — the  sagittal,  frontal,  and  squamosal.  The  sagittal  extends 
from  the  glabella,  a  point  midway  between  the  highest  points  of  the 
supra-orbital  arches,  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance.  The  anterior 
end  of  this  line  they  call  the  glabellar  point,  the  posterior  tlie  inion,  the 
center  the  midsagittal  point.  The  frontal  runs  from  the  midsagittal 
point  to  the  depression  immediately  in  front  of  the  tragus  at  the  level 
of  the  upper  border  of  the  meatus.  The  lower  end  of  this  line  is  called 
the  pre-auricular  point.  The  squamosal  runs  from  the  most  prominent 
point  of  the  external  angular  process,  at  the  level  of  the  superior  border 
of  the  orbit,  to  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  front- 
al line,  and  is  prolonged  an  inch  and  a  halt  beyond  this.  The  anterior 
end  of  this  line  is  called  the  angular  point,  the  posterior  the  parietal 
point,  and  the  point  where  it  cuts  the  frontal  is  known  as  tlie  squamous 
point. 

The  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  situated  three  eighths  of 
an  inch  behind  the  midsagittal  point,  the  lower  end  in  the  squamosal 
line  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  squamous  point.  The 
course  of  the  curve  of  the  fissure  between  these  points  often  presents  a 
strong  backward  convexity  in  the  upper  third  and  a  slighter  forward 
convexity  near  the  lower  end.  The  fissure  of  Sylvius  commences  in  the 
squamosal  line  an  inch  and  an  eighth  to  an  inch  and  a  half  posterior  to 
the  external  angular  process,  five  twelftiis  of  the  distance  from  that 
point  to  the  frontal  line.  The  bifurcation  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  in 
the  same  line  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  posterior  to  the  external 
angular  process,  or  seven  twelfths  of  the  distance  from  that  point  to  the 
frontal  line.  The  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  extends  along  the  squa- 
mosal line,  crosses  the  frontal  line,  and  reaches  an  equal  distance  be- 
hind and  in  front  of  that  line;  posteriorly  it  then  runs  upward  for  about 
half  an  inch  parallel  to  the  frontal  line.  The  external  parieto-oeeipital 
fissure  joins  the  sagittal  line  at  a  jjoint  seven  twelfths  of  the  distance 
from  the  midsagittal  point  to  the  inion.  Marked  variations  are  found 
.  in  all  of  these  relations. 

The  Levator  Ani. — Dickinson  (Am.  Jour,  of  Obs.,  September,  1889), 
by  introducing  cylinders  of  wax  into  the  vagina  and  having  the  patient 
contract  the  muscle  by  straining,  obtained  impressions  of  the  levator 
ani,  from  which  he  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : 

The  distance  from  the  vaginal  orifice  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  levator 
ani  averages  less  than  half  an  inch.  The  double  band  of  the  muscle  is 
always  sharply  defined.  The  more  the  levator  is  stretched,  the  closer 
the  strong  edges  of  the  horizontal  belly  are  brought  together.  The  con- 
traction of  the  muscle  crowds  the  penis  against  the  cervix  during  coi- 
tion ;  the  outlet  of  the  vagina  remains  quiet  while  the  upper  portion 
rises  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  toward  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  A  d™a- 
mometric  test  of  the  strength  of  the  muscle  gave  an  average  of  ten 
pounds,  occasionally  as  high  as  twenty-seven.  It  is  especially  strong  in 
muscular  and  erotic  women,  in  those  with  wide  pelves,  and  in  those  suf- 
fering from  painful  lesions  about  the  vulva  and  vagina. 

An  Abnormity  of  the  Naso-phaxynx. — Major  (Montreal  Med.  Jour., 
December,  1889)  reports  three  cases  in  which  he  has  found  a  well- 
developed  septum  dividing  the  naso-pharynx  in  an  antero-posterior 
direction,  continuous  with  the  vomer.  Very  few  similar  cases  have 
been  noted.  The  presence  of  this  septum  appears  to  impede  the  nasal 
respiration. 

The  Uinnte  Anatomy  of  the  Placenta  in  Extra-nterine  Gestation. — 
This  is  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hart  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Jour- 
nal for  October,  1889,  but  the  author  limits  himself  to  a  consideration 


of  the  development  of  tiie  placenta  in  tlie  extraperitoneal  form  of  ex- 
tra-uterine gestation. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  Falloppian  tube  is  the  starting  point 
of  the  gestation,  and  the  result  is  usually  rupture  through  some  part  of 
the  tube  covered  with  peritonseum,  but  sometimes  further  development 
may  take  place  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  which  become 
separated  to  accommodate  the  foetus  and  placenta.  If  the  foetus  lies 
above  the  placenta,  the  downward  displacement  of  the  placenta  is  soon 
limited  by  the  pelvic  muscles,  while  the  ftetus  may  rupture  the  perito- 
nceum  and  so  produce  a  mixed  form  of  gestation,  the  ftetus  being  intra- 
peritoneal and  the  placenta  extraperitoneal.  But  if  in  an  early  tubal 
gestation  the  foetus  lies  the  lower  in  the  tube  and  the  placenta  occupies 
the  part  of  the  tube  covered  by  peritonteum,  both  may  remain  extra- 
peritoneal, the  peritonoeum  being  lifted  as  the  foetus  grows  until  the 
placenta  may  lie  attached  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  opposite  the 
level  of  the  lumbar  vertebric. 

In  conducting  his  investigations  he  had  these  four  specimens  for  ob. 
servation  : 

1.  A  Falloppian  tube  with  placenta  attached,  from  a  ruptured  tubal 
gestation  at  the  second  month. 

2.  A  broad  ligament  gestation  sac  at  the  fourth  month. 

3.  An  abdominal  gestation  sac  entirely  extraperitoneal  and  at  nearly 
full  term. 

4.  An  abdominal  gestation  sac  with  the  foetus  probably  intraperi- 
toneal and  the  placenta  certainly  extraperitoneal. 

In  the  Falloppian-tube  gestation  the  villi  lie  imbedded  in  decidual 
cells  and  no  intervillous  sinus  system  seems  to  exist.  Large  sinuses 
are  formed  in  the  muscular  wall.  The  villi  are  well  formed  and  cov- 
ered with  perfect  epithelium.  The  decidual  cells  are  large  and  have 
large  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  In  the  broad-ligament  placenta  the  villi  are 
less  perfect  in  contour,  blood  extravasation  is  present,  and  blood  crystals 
are  in  abundance,  while  the  decidual  cells  are  few  and  less  perfect.  In 
advanced  abdominal  gestation  where  the  placenta  is  m  the  pelvic  con- 
nective tissue  the  villi  are  fairly  perfect  and  there  are  decidual  cells  and 
blood  crystals  with  large  areas  of  extravasated  blood  which  may  be  the 
remains  of  an  attempt  at  a  placental  sinus  system.  Where  the  placenta 
is  extremely  displaced  it  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  organizing  blood- 
clot  with  large  areas  of  blood  crystals,  great  compression  and  distortion 
of  the  villi,  entire  absence  of  decidual  cells,  and  no  recognizable  sinus 
system,  although  some  such  system  may  exist.  The  development,  then, 
of  the  placenta  in  the  extraperitoneal  form  of  extra-uterine  gestation 
is  a  destructive  one  and  it  is  practically  reduced  to  compressed  villi. 
The  least  damage  is  done  to  it  when  it  is  placed  below  the  fo?tus  in  the 
tube,  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  possible  to  remove  the  child  at  full 
term. 

Imperforate  Ileum. — Mr.  Sutton  (Am.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  No- 
vember, 1889)  reports  a  case  in  which  he  made  a  diagnosis  of  im- 
perforate ileum,  and,  on  exploration,  found  the  ileum  imperforate  at  a 
spot  eighteen  inches  from  the  ileo-cajcal  valve.  The  distal  portion  was 
shrunken  and  separated  from  the  proximal  by  a  gap  an  inch  across. 
Two  otlier  cases  have  been  found  by  the  author  during  dissections  on 
still-born  children.  This  condition  he  attributes  to  excessive  coales- 
cence of  the  intra-abdominal  section  of  the  vitello-intestinal  duct  in  the 
foetus.  His  grounds  for  this  are  that  congenital  obstruction  and  nar- 
rowing of  the  alimentary  canal  are  always  found  in  the  situation  of  em- 
bryological  ducts — as,  for  example,  in  imperforate  pharynx,  imperforate 
duodenum,  and  imperforate  rectum  and  anus — and  that  imperforate 
ileum  occurs  in  the  region  where  the  primitive  alimentary  canal  is  in 
communication  with  the  yolk  sac  by  means  of  the  vitelline  duct.  Nor- 
mally, the  obliteration  of  the  duct  is  arrested  at  the  point  where  it  joins 
the  ileum,  but  very  frequently  the  duct  persists  to  a  certain  extent, 
forming  Meckel's  diverticulum,  which  may  vary  from  a  nipple-shaped 
prominence  on  the  free  border  of  the  ileum  to  an  open  tube  leading 
from  the  ileum  and  opening  externally  at  the  umbilicus.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  coalescence  of  the  duct  may  be  excessive,  causing  a  narrowing 
of  the  ileum  from  a  shallow  furrow  running  around  the  gut  to  absolute 
destruction  of  its  lumen. 

Abnormal  Vasonlar  Supply  to  the  Liver. — RoUeston  (Jour,  of  Anat. 
and  Physiol.,  October,  1889)  found  the  following  anomalous  arterial 
supply  to  the  liver  in  the  body  of  a  man  sixty-eight  years  of  age  : 
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In  place  of  a  single  hepatic  trunk  from  the  C(vliac  axis,  there  were 
three  arteries : 

1.  A  branch  from  the  gastric  artery,  which  divided  into  a  larfre 
branch  which  ran  into  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  a  second  hrancli,  of 
half  the  caliber  of  the  first,  which  a-xak  into  the  fissure  for  the  ductus 
venosus  ;  its  ultimate  distribution  was  found  by  dissection  to  be  to  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver.  The  origin  of  this  abnormal  hepatic  artery  is  as- 
cribed to  a  further  development  of  the  inosculation  between  the  pyloric 
branch  of  the  hepatic  and  the  gastric  arteries.  There  was  also  a  free 
communication  between  the  two  vessels  on  the  lesser  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  a  pyloric  branch  being  given  off  by  the  vessel  ne.tt  described. 

2.  An  artery  which  arose  from  the  cceliac  axis  and  toolc  the  course 
of  the  normal  hepatic  artery  to  the  liver.  It  gave  off  a  pyloric  branch 
and  two  branches  to  the  Spigelian  lobe,  and  then  sank  into  the  portal 
fissure  to  terminate  in  the  left  lobe.  This  vessel  at  its  origin  was  of 
about  half  the  size  of  the  vessel  derived  from  the  gastric  artery.  It  was 
evidently  the  nornjal  hepatic,  much  diminished  in  size  and  curtailed  in 
its  distribution. 

3.  The  third  vessel  arose  from  the  superior  mesenteric,  and,  passing 
up  between  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  duodenum,  passed  through 
the  right  pancreatico-gastric  fold  and  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  to 
the  portal  fissure.  It  then  split  up  into  four  branches  of  unequal  size — 
(a)  the  cystic  artery,  which  ran  downward  to  the  gall  bladder ;  (4 )  a  small 
artery,  the  continuation  of  the  main  vessel,  which  passed  under  the 
right  branch  of  the  portal  vein  into  the  caudate  lobe  ;  (<-,  rf)  two  arte- 
ries, one  lying  on  each  side  of  the  latter,  considerably  larger  than  the  first 
two,  which  passed  into  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  This  vessel  represents 
the  right  brand)  of  the  hepatic,  as  is  shown  by  its  distribution  to  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver  and  by  its  giving  off  the  cystic  artery.  Its  origin 
from  the  superior  mesenteric  is  due  to  the  anastomosis  between  the  in- 
ferior pancreaticoduodenal  branch  of  that  artery  with  the  superior  pau- 
oreatico-duodenal  from  the  gastro-duodenal  branch  of  the  hepatic  be- 
coming dilated  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  liver  was  irregular  in  shape  but  not  morbidly  altered.  Its 
weight  was  twenty  nine  ounces. 

The  occurrence  of  abnormal  hepatic  arteries  is  not  uncommon,  and 
accessory  hepatic  arteries  are  also  mot  with,  but  in  this  case  the  pres- 
ence of  two  accessory  hepatic  arteries  is  worthy  of  note. 

Variation  in  the  Nerve  Supply  of  the  First  Lnmbrical  Mtiscle  in 
the  Hand. — According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  St.  John  Brooks,  pub- 
lished some  time  ago,  the  first  lumbrical  muscle  was  the  only  one  in 
the  hand  whose  nerve  supply  appeared  to  be  quite  constant.  But  Wil- 
son (Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  October,  1889)  describes  two  eases  in 
which  the  nerve  supply  of  this  muscle  showed  a  departure  from  the 
normal  arrangement  exactly  comparable  to  that  so  frequently  noticed  in 
the  case  of  the  others.  The  nerve  supplies  in  these  two  cases  resembled 
each  other  so  closely  that  a  description  of  one  may  serve. 

Tlie  first  lumbrical  muscle  received  on  its  superficial  aspect  the 
usual  branch  of  supply  from  the  branch  of  the  median  nerve  proceed- 
ing to  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger,  but,  in  addition,  there  was 
found  entering  its  deep  aspect  a  nerve  twig  which  was  traced  deeply  to 
that  branch  of  the  deep  division  of  the  ulnar  nerve  which  supplies  the 
first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle.  This  fine  branch  passed  downward  in 
the  hand  upon  the  surface  of  the  muscle,  probably  supplying  twigs  to 
it,  and  l^nng  beneath  the  fascia  covering  the  interosseous  muscles.  It 
then  pierced  this  fascia  and  passed  forward  to  gain  the  deep  surface 
of  the  first  lumbrical  muscle. 


^istfllann. 


The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Oplitlialmology  and  Olology,  on  Monday  evening,  the  21st 
inst..  Dr.  H.  D.  Speakman  will  show  an  improved  Javal's  optometer, 
and  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake,  of  Boston,  will  read  u  paper  on  Mechanical 
Experiments  in  the  Treatment  of  Middle  Ear  Disease. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinoh)gv, 


on  Tuesday  evening,  the  22d  inst..  Dr.  W.  Freudenthal  will  read  a  paper 
entitled  Translumination  of  the  Larynx  and  of  the  Antrum  of  Uigfa- 
more,  with  Demonstrations ;  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Chappell  will  read  a  paper 
on  Neurasthenia  and  Neuralgia  from  Traumatism  of  the  Nasal  Pass- 
ages. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynsecology, 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  24th  inst..  Dr.  C.  D.  Scudder  will  report  A 
Case  of  Kyphotic  Pelvis;  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Boldt  will  read  a  paper  on  Sal- 
pingooophorectomy  and  its  Results. 

Venesection  in  Chlorosis.  — '•  The  practice  of  venesection  in  chloro- 
sis would  not  at  first  sight  appear  likely  to  yield  good  results,  but  that 
it  is  capable  of  acting  most  beneficially  is  vouched  for  by  Dr.  Wilhelmi, 
who  has  for  some  time  past  employed  it  with  great  success  in  typical 
cases  of  chlorosis  (not  of  lead  poisoning,  as  was  by  an  error  printed  in 
last  week's  issue).  About  three  or  four  ounces  of  blood  only  should  be 
taken,  the  patient  being  in  bed  and  being  covered  up  with  blankets  and 
plied  with  hot  drinks  until  sweating  comes  on.  It  would  appear  that 
the  severer  the  case  the  more  benefit  may  be  expected  from  the  bleed- 
ing, but  that  this  treatment  is  of  little  use  in  mere  hysterical  or  symp- 
tomatic aniemia." — Lancet. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purpone 
favoriny  us  with  commutiuations  u  rexpectfuUy  called  to  the  follov- 
ing : 

Authors  of  artidcs  nitended  for  ptibhcatwn  under  the  head  of  *'  ortginat 
t'Oniributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  foUoicing  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  nianmcript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  senl  to  any  other  periodical,  uitless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revixion,  and  icill  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  lias  been  put 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  He  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
eases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A'o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looted  for.  Alt  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed  of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  thci/  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
tending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  «.«  information  of  matters  of  interett 
to  our  readers  will  be  cowtidcrcd  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  tn 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad. 
dressed  to  the  publishers. 
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Leotuee  II. 
Two  precautions  are  necessary  previous  to  beginning 
the  treatment  of  a  case  of  migraine  by  cannabis  indica : 
First,  to  make  sure  tliat  a  good  extract  is  used  to  dispense 
the  pills;  and,  second,  that  the  patient  continues  to  procure 
tlie  same  quality  of  extract  during  the  entire  treatment  if 
possible.  Extract  of  Indian  hemp  is  one  of  the  uncertain 
preparations,  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  for  several 
years  of  specially  writing  for  Herring's  English  extract. 
Squibb's  preparation  is  also  good,  and  I  doubt  not  that  a 
number  of  others  may  be  equally  so.  The  reason  for  al- 
ways using  the  same  quality  of  extract  for  a  given  patient 
is  that,  as  you  increase  the  doses,  very  unexpected  and 
sometimes  decidedly  unpleasant  cifects  may  be  produced 
through  a  change  of  extract  by  the  druggist. 

I  usually  begin  by  ordering  a  sixth  of  a  grain  (0-01) 
alone  or  in  combination  with  arsenious  acid — a  sixtieth  of  a 
grain  (0-00 1) — or  with  iron,  or  with  digitalis,  according  to 
indications,  in  pilular  form,  to  be  given  three  times  a  day, 
before  meals  usually.  Each  week  I  increase  the  dose  by 
a  sixth  of  a  grain  (O'Ol)  until  the  maximum  of  toleration 
is  reached — i.  e.,  a  dose  a  little  less  than  that  which  pro- 
duces a  light-headed,  semi-drowsy,  dreamy  state.  Most 
adult  male  patients  are  able,  after  some  training,  to  take 
a  grain  (0"06)  of  the  best  extract  three  times  a  day; 
women  seldom  more  than  a  third  or  half  a  grain  (0'02 
to  0-03).  This  maximum  dose  is  to  be  kept  up  for  many 
months,  a  year,  or  longer.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  con- 
tinuous giving  of  bromides,  the  patient  develops,  from 
some  change  in  his  condition,  a  greater  susceptibility  to  the 
drug,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  vary  the  maxi- 
mum dose.  During  this  prolonged  treatment  the  patient's 
eyes  may  be  corrected,  his  diet  regulated,  physical  exercise 
gradually  carried  to  considerable  proportions,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  use  of  the  eyes  in  reading,  sewing,  etc.,  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

When  I  refer  to  regulation  of  diet,  I  mean  with  refer- 
ence to  the  lithiBmia  (oxaluria)  which  is  manifest  in  so 
many  cases  of  migraine,  and  I  do  not  refer  to  ordinary  in- 
digestion. I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  few 
quasi-medical  notions  have  been  so  mischievous  in  practice 
as  that  which  explains  attacks  of  migraine  and  epilepsy  by 
indigestion  or  "  biliousness."  The  chief  support  of  this 
notion  (it  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  theory)  is  the  fact 
that  in  migraine,  and  in  some  cases  of  epilepsy,  vomiting 
(of  partly  digested  food  or  of  bilious  material)  is  a  promi- 
nent accompaniment  of  the  attack.  Careful  observation 
and  theoretical  considerations  long  ago   led   me  to  look 


upon  this  vomiting  as  a  result  or  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
attacks  of  migraine  and  epilepsy ;  and  neurological  authori- 
ties agree  in  supporting  this  view.  Migraine  and  epilepsy 
continue  in  spite  of  most  careful  regulation  of  diet  based  on 
supposed  dyspepsia,  and  in  most  cases  the  vomited  matter 
contains  only  good  food  partly  digested.  The  rejected 
mass  is  very  sour,  but  this  is  normal ;  bile  is  also  ejected  if 
the  act  of  vomiting  is  severe,  but  this  is  only  due  to  strong 
prolonged  muscular  effort,  and  in  no  wise  indicates  a  "  bil- 
ious state."  The  same  critical  remarks  apply,  to  my  mind, 
to  the  real  relation  of  vomiting  to  sea-sickness;  the  gastric  dis- 
order is  usually  secondary  and  of  no  pathological  importance. 
Besides,  we  well  know  that  the  headache  of  indigestion  is 
diffused,  often  frontal ;  the  pain  dull,  with  a  tendency  to 
drowsiness  or  even  stupor — characters  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  neuralgic,  unilateral,  and  paroxysmal  (quasi-periodical) 
pain  of  migraine.  I  beg  that  you  will  pardon  this  digres- 
sion, but  I  have  been  led  to  make  it  because  I  have  met 
with  so  many  cases  of  migraine,  and  some  few  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy, which  had  been  either  neglected  or  maltreated  be- 
cause of  the  physician's  belief  in  this  popular  notion. 

The  treatment  of  migraine  which  I  have  outlined — viz., 
that  by  the  continued  use  of  cannabis  indica  (or  belladonna), 
by  the  correction  of  ocular  defects,  and  of  lithaemia — consti- 
tutes the  general  or  interparoxysmal  treatment.  During  a 
paroxysm  it  is  best  to  suspend  the  medicines  for  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

In  the  suffering  of  the  attack  of  migraine,  often  excru- 
ciating, patients  clamor  for  relief,  and  not  in  vain.  We  are 
able  to  do  much  for  their  comfort.  First  of  all,  let  me  entreat 
you  never  to  give  morphine  or  opium.  Patients  who  have 
tasted  of  this  forbidden  but  delicious  fruit  will  ask  you  for 
it  at  once,  urging  all  sorts  of  reasons.  The  objections  to 
the  use  of  morphine  in  this  and  other  neuroses  I  shall  con- 
sider at  length  in  a  subsequent  lecture.  The  two  most  suc- 
cessful remedies  for  the  attack  are  antipyrine  and  caffeine. 
These  should  be  given  as  early  as  possible — even  before  the 
onset  of  pain,  as  can  be  done  in  those  cases  which  present 
optic  or  sensory  precursory  symptoms,  or  even  only  a  sense 
of  malaise.  I  believe  that  antipyrine  was  first  given  in 
migraine  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Robertson,*  of  New  York,  though 
his  paper  on  the  subject  appeared  somewhat  later  than  that 
by  Dr.  White,f  of  England.  With  Dr.  Robertson,  I  believe 
that  it  is  best  to  give  a  massive  single  dose  of  the  remedy 
(at  least  after  a  preliminary  trial  has  not  revealed  any  un- 
due susceptibility  to  the  drug),  say  of  fifteen  (!•)  or  twenty 
grains  (l-oO)  to  a  female  patient,  and  twenty  (1-50)  to  thirty 
grains  (2')  to  a  male  patient.  In  the  last  year  1  have  always 
given  some  digitalis — from  five  to  ten  minims — with  each 
dose,  to  counteract  the  depressing  effect  of  antipyrine  on 
the  heart.  In  many  cases  such  a  dose  cuts  short  the  at- 
tack. Unfortunately,  some  patients  find  that  the  drug 
loses  its  etficacy  after  a  while.  Still,  it  is  at  present  our 
most  successful  remedy. 

Caffeine  is  very  efficacious  in  cases  which  have  an  optic 
aura  or  premonitory  symptom — such  as  hemianopsia,  hemi- 


*  Med.  Record,  1887,  i,  p.  517. 
t  Cited  ia  Med.  News,  July  10,  16 
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■chromatopsia,  or  hazy  vision  for  a  few  minutes  before  the 
neuralgic  pain  appears.  I  formerly  gave  the  citrate  of  caf- 
feine, but  some  three  years  ago  became  convinced  that  this 
■was  a  very  unreliable  preparation,  and  began  giving  pure 
caffeine  with  much  better  results.  To  an  adult  male  patient 
I  give,  at  the  first  warning  of  attack,  or  when  the  pain  be- 
gins, a  grain  and  a  half  (O'lO)  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
until  the  pain  ceases  or  five  doses  have  been  taken.  This 
often  aborts  the  attack.  In  some  patients  the  drug  pro- 
duces an  excited,  tremulous  condition,  which,  however,  is 
preferred  to  the  pain.  The  granular  effervescent  salt  of 
bromide  and  caffeine  (so-called  bromo-caffeine)  is  of  much 
inferior  eflBcacy,  and  I  advise  you  not  to  use  it,  unless  you 
can  not  procure  caffeine. 

PauUinia  or  guarana,  as  powder,  fluid  extract,  or  elixir, 
occasionally  succeeds  also;  but  full  doses  must  be  given — 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  fluid  preparation  every  half-hour  till 
four  or  five  doses  have  been  taken.  Its  efficacy  depends 
upon  caffeine,  which  is  its  active  alkaloid  (four  to  five  per 
cent). 

Nitrite  of  amyl  by  inhalation  has  been  proposed  and 
used,  but  my  experience  with  it  has  been  unsatisfactory. 
It  was  advised  on  a  theoretical  ground  which  I  believe  to 
be  unsound — viz.,  the  vascular  theory  of  migraine,  first  ad- 
vanced by  Du  Bois-Reymond.  According  to  this  theory, 
which  has  had  the  support  of  several  distinguished  names, 
there  are  two  varieties  of  migraine — one  angiospastic,  in 
which  the  arteries  of  the  face,  eye,  and  brain  (on  one  side) 
are  in  a  state  of  spasm,  and  the  parts  supplied  by  them 
iachsemic.  In  the  other  variety,  termed  angeioparalytic, 
the  same  arteries  are  relaxed  and  the  parts  are  hypersemic. 
In  the  angeiospastic  form  (which  is  said  to  be  the  more 
common)  nitrite  of  amyl  is  theoretically  indicated.  Un- 
fortunately, gentlemen,  clinical  observation  does  not  justify 
any  such  classification.  For  my  part,  as  regards  the  state 
of  the  arterial  circulation  in  migraine,  I  believe  that  there 
is  always  a  spastic  or  contracted  state  of  the  arteries  at  first 
(as  in  epilepsy),  and  that  this  is  followed  by  dilatation  or 
relative  paralysis  of  the  vessels.*  Practically  it  has  been 
proved  that  amyl  rarely  relieves  the  pain,  and  never  (in  my 
experience)  cuts  the  attack  short.  In  some  cases  it  in- 
creases the  suffering. 

When  the  pain  is  fully  developed  there  is  very  little  to 
be  done  except  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  darkened  room, 
perfectly  quiet.  Sometimes  Duqnesnel's  aconitine,  a  gran- 
ule of  one  two-hundredth  of  a  grain  every  hour  till  some 
numbness  appears,  gives  relief.  I  have  also  obtained  relief 
from  bromides,  chloral,  croton-chloral,  and  sulphonal,  in  full 
doses.  A  hypodermic  injection  of  crystallized  hyoscyamine 
(one  fiftieth  of  a  grain)  sometimes  gives  relief  for  several 
hours,  and  is  not  objectionable,  as  morphine  is,  because 
habit  is  never  entailed  by  its  use. 

External  applications  (cold,  heat,  sinapisms,  the  menthol 


*  There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  tliat  the  arteries  usually  con- 
tracted in  migraine  are  the  posterior  cerebral  and  its  branches  which 
supply  the  sensory  areas  or  division.')  of  the  hemisphere.s,  and  the  caudal 
fasciculi  of  the  internal  capsule.  In  cases  where  hemianopsia  precedes 
the  pain,  spasm  of  the  occipital  artery  (supplying  the  cuneus  on  one 
side)  may  ipiite  surely  be  assumed  to  occur. 


cone,  galvanism,  etc.)  have  given  relief  in  isolated  ca.ses,  but 
so  rarely  as  not  to  be  of  much  value.  But  by  all  means  try 
everything  in  a  given  case,  except  to  give  morphine.  This 
will  relieve  the  pain,  but  assuredly  increase  the  frequency  of 
the  paroxysms  and  the  (apparent)  severity  of  the  pain,  each 
attack  being  "worse  than  the  last,"  and  requiring  more  of 
the  fatal  remedy.  The  end  for  the  patient  is  the  morphine 
habit ;  for  you,  the  reproaches  of  the  patient  and  his  rela- 
tives. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  Is  it  better  to  give  up  to  an 
attack  of  migraine,  or  to  struggle  against  it  and  go  about 
one's  duties  as  far  as  possible  ?  You  will  have  to  decide 
this  question  for  each  case  by  a  study  of  the  attack  and  of 
the  patient.  Most  patients,  particularly  women,  do  best  if 
they  retire  to  a  quiet,  dark  room  and  try  to  rest  during  the 
paroxysm.  Others,  usually  men,  with  strong  will- power  and 
attacks  of  moderate  severity,  can  go  about  their  daily  duties 
tolerably  well  and  are  no  worse  off.  Everything  here  de- 
pends on  the  patient's  susceptibility  to  pain  and  his  power 
of  reaction,  or,  to  put  it  psychologically,  upon  the  relation 
existing  between  his  sensibility  and  his  volitional  energy. 

In  this  way,  by  a  rational  continuous  treatment  between 
paroxysms  and  the  use  of  a  few  harmless  drugs  to  cut  short 
or  moderate  the  attacks,  the  life  of  most  subjects  of  mi- 
graine can  be  made  absolutely  or  relatively  comfortable 
until  the  age  of  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  disease  is 
reached. 

A  very  interesting  point  in  the  natural  history  of  mi- 
graine is  its  occasional  aggravation  and  transformation  into 
constant  headache,  usually  occipital,  between  the  fortieth 
and  fiftieth  years.  I  have  not  the  time  to  enter  upon  a 
consideration  of  this  singular  phase  of  the  disease,  which  is 
as  yet  unexplained,  and  which  taxes  the  physician's  re- 
sources to  the  utmost. 

Allow  me,  however,  just  a  moment  to  make  a  general 
remark  about  the  symptom  headache.  We  are  almost  daily 
asked  to  prescribe  for  headache  at  one  seance,  off-hand  as  it 
were,  and  with  the  expectation  of  success.  Not  only  is  this 
done  by  patients,  but  physicians  bring  or  send  headache 
cases  to  a  specialist  with  the  idea  that  an  hour  of  careful 
examination  will  reveal  the  pathology  of  the  headache,  and 
that  the  advice  given  must  lead  to  relief  if  not  to  cure.  I 
would  here  express  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion,  as  the  re- 
sult of  much  study  of  the  subject,  that  there  is  no  problem 
presented  to  the  physician  so  diflicult  as  that  of  the  pa- 
thology and  therapeutics  of  a  chronic  headache.  Frequently 
several  days  of  study  of  the  patient,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  best  ophthalmologist,  are  required  to  solve  the  problem  ; 
and  there  are  cases  in  which,  after  months  of  study  and 
trial  of  remedies,  we  are  obliged  to  give  up  in  despair ;  we 
have  not  discovered  the  pathology  of  the  case,  and  all  our 
remedies,  including  ocular  treatment,  fail  to  give  relief.  I 
would  urge  you  to  study  every  case  of  chronic  headache 
presented  to  you  patiently  and  thoroughly  before  giving  an 
opinion  or  beginning  a  systematic  treatment.  The  pallia- 
tive remedies  may,  of  course,  be  prescribed  at  once,  but 
truly  curative  measures  should  only  be  adopted  after  suf- 
ficient observation. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  use  of  caffeine  at  the  onset  of 
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an  attack  of  migraine  should  be  supplemented  by  the  state- 
ment that  very  strong  black  coffee  (infusion)  may  also  suc- 
ceed. The  addition  of  lemon-juice  recommended  by  some 
is  useless.  As  in  many  cases  of  migraine  nausea  and 
vomiting  are  present  at  quite  an  early  stage,  preference 
should  be  given  to  caffeine,  as  being  less  bulky  than  anti- 
pyrine.  Besides,  caffeine  powders  may  be  carried  about  in 
the  pocket  and  used  early  if  an  attack  begins  during  the 
day  vphile  the  patient  is  away  from  home. 

If  you  will  allow  nie  another  digression,  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  general  practice — 
viz.,  the  use  of  coffee  in  dyspepsia,  fermentative  dyspepsia 
more  particularly.  If  there  is  one  direction  more  often 
and  more  emphatically  given  than  any  other  to  dyspeptic 
people  it  is  to  drink  no  coffee  or  tea.  In  some  way  the  use 
of  tea  and  coffee  has  come  to  be  looked  iipon  as  highly  in- 
jurious to  digestion  by  the  laity  and  physicians.  Yet  I 
believe  that  there  never  was  a  greater  medical  delusion.  It 
may  have  originated  from  the  fact,  which  I  recognize,  that 
the  abuse  of  very  hot  drinks  (tea,  coffee,  and  I  would  say 
soups  also)  may  give  rise  to  chronic  gastritis.  The  chief 
reason,  however — very  good  so  far  as  it  goes — is  that  dys- 
peptic persons  feel  worse  after  taking  what  is  called  coffee 
at  breakfast.  Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I  began  to  sus- 
pect that  the  reason  why  breakfast  coffee  disagreed  was 
because  its  composition  made  it  a  liquid  favorable  to  fer- 
mentation. The  cup  of  coffee  which  almost  every  one  takes 
at  breakfast  (and  tea  at  breakfast  or  lunch)  is  a  mixture  of 
coffee,  ridiculously  weak  usually,  milk  or  cream,  and  sugar. 
This  "  cup  of  coffee  "  is  unquestionably  bad  for  dyspeptics, 
and  perhaps  not  overdigestible  for  any  one.  After  my  re- 
turn from  Europe  in  1883  I  began  giving  dyspeptic  pa- 
tients good  strong  coffee,  without  milk,  cream,  or  sugar,* 
with  their  breakfast  of  meat  or  eggs,  and  very  little  bread 
(no  other  farinaceous  food,  of  course).  It  was  at  first  difK- 
cult  to  induce  patients  to  make  the  trial,  as  they  were  so 
prejudiced  by  former  medical  statements  that  coffee  was 
bad  for  their  digestion  and  for  their  "  nerves."  The  results 
were  extremely  gratifying,  and  I  have  gradually  made  it  a 
part  of  my  diet  rer/ime  for  all  patients  suffering  from  evident 
fermentative  dyspepsia,  with  or  without  catarrh,  and  from 
so-called  nervous  dyspepsia.  I  direct  that  they  shall  take 
one  large  breakfast-cup  of  strong  (dark-brown)  coffee,  made 
without  boiling,  not  too  hot,  without  sugar,  cream,  or  milk, 
with  their  breakfast.  In  cases  where  nervous  prostration 
and  early  morning  mental  depression  are  marked  I  order, 
in  addition,  a  small  cup  of  the  same  coffee,  with  a  two-grain 
pill  of  quinine  before  rising  and  attempting  to  dress.  I 
have  induced  two  or  three  of  my  professional  friends  to 
try  this  revolutionary  practice,  and  they  are  so  far  satisfied 
with  the  results. 

Why  should  not  plain  infusion  of  coffee  be  beneficial  to 
dyspeptic,  nervous,  worn-out  subjects  ?  It  contains  no  ele- 
ment of  fermentation,  and,  if  made  without  boiling,  hardly 
any  tannin.  We  introduce  into  the  patient's  stomach  so 
much  hot  water  (which  is  well  known  to  be  favorable  to 
digestion),  plus  a  certain  quantity  of  caffeine.     Now,  caffeine 

*  One  third  or  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  saccharin  may  be  used  to 
sweeten. 


is  a  cardiac  tonic,  an  exhilarant,  and  a  diuretic — three 
properties  which  meet  indications  presented  by  these  pa- 
tients— viz.,  feeble,  irregular  cardiac  action,  nervous  and 
mental  depression,  insufficient  renal  action.  In  this  lies 
the  advantage  of  coffee  infusion  ;  it  stimulates  the  heart 
and  kidneys.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  recommended,  many 
years  ago,  a  cup  of  black  coffee  in  the  early  morning  for 
cases  of  neurasthenia  ;  but  his  main  object  was  to  obtain  a 
stimulating  action  on  the  intestines ;  it  does  favor  the  oc- 
currence of  daily  alvine  evacuations.  But  I  think  that  the 
indications  which  I  say  it  fills  are  much  more  important. 
What  are  the  objections  to  coffee?  It  may  cause  so  much 
cerebral  excitement  as  to  postpone  or  banish  sleep ;  but  this 
objection  does  not  hold  as  against  coffee  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day.  It  causes  tremor  or,  popularly  speaking, 
"  nervousness  "  in  some  persons  ;  but  this,  I  think,  is  rare, 
and  is  usually  caused  by  the  use  of  excessively  strong  cof- 
fee. Caffeine  and  coffee  have,  in  the  last  ten  years,  assumed 
a  justly  prominent  place  in  our  list  of  potent  physiological 
remedies.  I  can  and  do  urge  you  to  make  a  trial  of  black 
coffee  in  your  dyspeptic  and  nervous  cases.  In  some  cases 
the  effect  of  the  very  early  cup  of  coffee  is  wonderful ;  the 
quasi-melancholia  passes  oft";  the  patient  rises,  takes  her  cold 
sponge-bath  and  dresses  with  comparative  ease,  and  comes 
down  to  breakfast  with  some  energy  and  ambition. 

V.  Trigeminal  Neuralgia  or  Tic  Douloureux. — In 
this  affection,  as  in  epilepsy,  we  have  cases  in  which  there 
is  recognizable  gross  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  and  oth- 
ers in  which  the  most  careful  examination  reveals  only  sub- 
jective symptoms — viz.,  pain  and  hyperaesthesia.  In  other 
words,  we  have  symptomatic  and  idiopathic  cases.  The  lat- 
ter are  by  far  more  common,  and  it  is  about  this  form  of  the 
disease,  in  its  aggravated  chronic  type,  that  I  desire  to  lay 
my  therapeutic  experience  before  you. 

You  are  all  doubtless  familiar  with  the  disease.  Parox- 
ysmal pain,  often  of  the  most  intense,  piercing,  darting  char- 
acter, affects  one  of  the  large  divisions  of  the  fifth  cerebral 
nerve,  or  more  than  one;  rarely  all  its  branches,  lingual  and 
deep  auricular  included.  The  paroxysms  recur  every  few 
moments  while  the  patient  is  awake,  and  last  from  a  few  sec- 
onds to  two  or  three  minutes.  Lacrymation  accompanies 
pain  in  the  ophthalmic  division,  salivation  appears  when  the 
inferior  division  is  involved.  At  the  onset  of  pain,  speech 
is  suspended,  the  patient  contracts  his  features,  closing  the 
eyes  and  drawing  up  the  mouth  on  the  affected  side  (an 
automatic,  protective,  associated  movement  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  utterly  unfounded  belief  that  the  facial  or  sev- 
enth nerve  is  involved  and  that  there  is  a  morbid  spasm)  ; 
he  often  claps  one  hand  tightly  over  the  seat  of  pain,  or 
rubs  it  violently  ;  he  may  groan  or  cry  out  aloud  in  his 
agony.  These  signs  are  so  striking  that  almost  always  we 
can  make  a  diagnosis  without  asking  a  question  by  observ- 
ing the  fades  of  the  patient. 

Such  cases,  of  months'  and  of  many  years'  duration,  have 
long  been  deemed  beyond  the  reach  of  drugs,  and  have  been 
(during  this  century  at  least)  placed  under  the  surgeon's  care 
for  operative  treatment.  Some  cures  have  been  obtained 
by  exsection  of  pieces  of  the  affected  nerves,  or  by  removal 
of  Meckel's  ganglion,  but  the  large  majority  of  cases  relapse 
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after  an  interval  of  a  few  months.    The  disease  has  been  one 
of  the  opprobria  of  medicine. 

I  am,  however,  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  in  the 
last  thirteen  years  we  physicians  have  been  able  to  cope 
fully  as  well  as  surgeons  with  this  dread  disease.  Some 
cures  have  been  obtained,  and  numerous  patients  greatly 
relieved  by  the  use  of  that  potent  alkaloid,  aconitine.  It  was 
first  used  for  this  purpose  in  France  by  Professor  Gubler, 
who  published  a  short  paper  upon  it  early  in  1877.*  I 
immediately  had  some  of  Duquesnel's  crystallized  aconitine 
imported  by  a  New  York  pharmacist  who  always  displayed 
zeal  in  furthering  the  use  of  new  and  rare  drugs,f  and 
began  using  it.  A  first  report  upon  its  use  in  trigeminal 
neuralgia  was  made  by  me  to  the  New  York  Therapeutical 
Society  J  in  October,  1878.  Out  of  six  cases  treated  by 
myself  and  other  members  of  the  society,  all  severe  and  of 
long  standing,  two  were  cured  (I),  three  slightly  relieved, 
and  one  unaffected.  One  of  the  cured  cases  had  existed 
for  seven  years.**  I  have  since  learned  that  we  did  not 
then  give  enough  aconitine  or  persevere  long  enough  in  its 
use.  From  quite  a  large  experience  since,  I  am  able  to  say 
that  very  few  cases  are  not  relieved  by  aconitine,  and  that 
a  fair  proportion  can  be  cured,  or  at  least  given  intervals 
of  from  one  to  three  years — results  which,  I  think,  compare 
very  favorably  with  those  obtained  by  surgical  measures. 

For  the  treatment  of  these  cases  I  have  come  to  rely 
upon  the  combined  uses  of  aconitine  and  "  mixed  treatment," 
so-called. 

The  alkaloid  is  now  readily  obtained  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  or  can  be  procured  by  the  country  practitioner 
from  one  of  the  great  cities  in  a  short  time.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  drugs  which  I  think  it  best  to  order  as  made  up  by 
the  large  manufacturers.  McKesson  &  Robbins  and  Schieffe- 
lin,  in  New  York,  make  pills  of  Duquesnel's  crystallized 
aconitine  (the  kind  you  should  always  specifj'  in  your  pre- 
scriptions) of  the  strength  of  one  two-hundredth  of  a  grain, 
which,  by  repeated  tests  at  different  times,  I  have  found  to 
be  absolutely  reliable.  I  might  say  that,  being  moderately 
sensitive  to  the  drug,  I  make  it  a  duty  to  test  the  pills  or 
granules  of  these  firms  on  myself  once  or  twice  a  year. 
Two  of  these  pills  will  produce  in  me  distinct  tingling 
numbness  in  the  face,  tongue,  and  extremities  for  two  or 
three  hours,  also  a  disagreeable  sense  of  chilliness  or  cold- 
ness, most  marked  along  the  spine.  These  pills,  thus  known 
to  be  strong  and  uniforin  at  different  times,  I  give  in  pro- 
gressive doses  to  a  patient  with  trigeminal  neuralgia  until  the 
numbness  is  felt  throughout  the  body,  with  chilliness,  and 
in  some  cases  nausea  and  faintness.  Begin  cautiously  with 
this  drug,  gentlemen,  but,  after  finding  that  your  patient 
is  not  abnormally  affected  by  it,  proceed  to  the  fullest  doses 
fearlessly  if  you  wish  to  succeed.  Nowhere  in  medicine  is 
there  more  demand  for  cautious  temerity  (if  I  may  be  par- 


doned the  expression)  and  confidence  in  the  use  of  your 
weapon  than  in  the  dosage  of  aconitine.  I  have  had  no 
fatal  result  from  it,  in  spite  of  many  bold  experiments.* 
At  first  I  give  one  pill  twice  a  day  to  women  (who  occa- 
sionally exhibit  undue  susceptibility  to  its  influence  f),  and 
three  times  a  day  to  male  patients.  These  doses  usually 
produce  no  effect,  remedial  or  toxic,  so  I  increase  gradu- 
ally but  steadily  until  in  some  cases  I  give  twelve  pills  a 
day'  (two  every  three  hours)  before  obtaining  the  uni- 
versal numbness,  etc.,  which  denote  the  full  physiological 
effects  of  the  remedy.  During  the  spring  of  1889  I  gave, 
on  one  day  only,  as  many  as  fourteen  of  these  pills  (equal 
to  fourteen  tvvo-hundredths,  or,  roughly  speaking,  one  thir- 
teenth of  a  grain  (0-0045))  to  a  large  young  girl  twenty 
years  of  age.  She  felt  numb  through  the  whole  body,  was 
a  little  faint,  and  was  nauseated.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
two  pills  three  or  four  times  a  day  will  produce  physiological 
effects  and  suspend  the  pain  even  of  severe  trigeminal  neu- 
ralgia. Having  thus  found  the  dose  which  is  both  toler- 
ated and  efficacious,  I  keep  it  up  daily  for  several  weeks 
after  the  pam  has  ceased,  and  in  convalescence  direct  the 
patient  to  take  a  large  dose — two  or  three  pills — at  once  on 
the  least  return  of  sharp  pain. 

The  "  mixed  treatment"  which  I  now  always  give  simul- 
taneously with  the  aconitine  to  patients  with  trigeminal  neu- 
ralgia, whether  they  give  a  syphilitic  history  or  not,  J  needs 
only  a  few  words  of  explanation.  I  combine  the  red  iodide 
of  mercury,  in  doses  gradually  increased  from  one  twentieth 
of  a  grain  (0-003)  to  one  sixth  or  one  fifth  of  a  grain  (0-01) 
with  from  twenty  to  forty-five  grains  (1-50  to  S'OO)  of 
iodide  of  potassium  in  water,  5  j  (4'0),  largely  diluted 
after  each  meal.  Though  I  have  several  times  given  the 
larger  doses  of  potassium  iodide — from  60  to  150  grains 
(4*0  to  10-0)  three  times  a  day — I  think  that  is  rarely  ad- 
visable. This  medication  I  continue  for  two  or  three  months 
steadily,  then  give  a  month's  course  of  it  every  few  months 
afterward. 

Very  often,  if  not  always,  as  a  case  of  trigeminal  neu- 
ralgia approaches  cure  there  are  spots  or  areas  on  the  face 
or  head  that  are  exquisitely  sensitive  to  touch,  and  irritation 
of  them  gives  rise  to  a  momentary  return  of  more  or  less  of 
the  original  pain.  This  hyperesthesia  can  readily  be  over- 
come by  blistering  or  lightly  cauterizing  the  part.  In  the 
last  ten  years  I  have  several  times  successfully  employed 
this  accessory  treatment ;  in  the  last  case,  during  the  past 
winter,  a  hyperassthetic  and  algogenic  spot  on  the  lower  lip 
was  rendered  normal  by  one  application  of  the  Paquelin 
cautery. 

It  has  also  been  my  custom  to  give  an  abundance  of 


*  Gazette  hebdomadaire,  9  f6v.,  1877. 
■j-  The  late  Mr.  Neergaai-d. 

X  New  York  Medical  Journal,  Dwoinhcr,  1878. 

*  1  should  add  that  two  or  three  years  after  that  I'eport  a  relapse 
occurred  and  the  patient  has  never  been  free  from  pain  since.  She 
now  occasionally  reports  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  hav- 
ing thus  been  faithful  to  me  for  fifteen  years. 


•  The  Physiological  Effect  of  Aconitia  in  Posterior  Spinal  Sclero- 
sis ;  Can  it  become  an  Aid  in  Differential  Diagnosis  ?  Opera  Minora, 
p.  492,  and  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  July,  1881. 

\  (Jase  of  a  woman  unpleasantly  affected  by  one  dose  of  one  four- 
hundredth  of  a  grain  (000015),  by  Dr.  .\ndrew  H.  Smith;  cited  in 
Opera  Minora,  p.  tiol,  and  Archives  of  Medicine  (New  York),  June, 
1882. 

\  Villi'  The  Efficacy  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  Non-Syphilitic  Dis- 
ease of  the  Nervous  System,  Archives  of  Jledicine  (New  York),  June, 
1883.  -•Vnd  I  believe  that  mercury  also  has  a  similar  efficacy  in  some 
cases. 
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nutritious  food  to  these  patients,  and  cod-liver  oil  as  well. 
They  often  present  themselves  in  an  emaciated,  anaemic 
condition  from  starvation.  Chewing  is  impossible  in  many 
cases,  and  swallowing  is  so  painful  that  they  take  as  little 
food  as  possible  to  escape  paroxysms  of  neuralgia.  In  this 
stage,  before  the  pain  is  subdued,  1  order  stated  quantities 
of  rich  milk,  or  cream  and  milk,  to  be  taken  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  also  so  many  eggs  (from  four  to  eight)  taken 
raw,  or  beaten  with  the  milk,  or  slightly  cooked.  Often  it 
is  well  to  allow  some  brandy  or  whisky  with  the  milk.  I 
also  urge  the  patient  to  take  the  expressed  juice  of  beef, 
strong  coffee,  and  oatmeal  porridge.  Under  such  a  diet, 
with  relief  of  pain  by  the  aconitine,  the  patient  rapidly  re- 
gains color,  weight,  and  strength ;  his  nervous  system  is 
better  nourished  and  less  susceptible  to  the  molecular  vibra- 
tions which  cause  pain.  Thus  food  (including  cod-liver  oil) 
becomes  a  part  of  the  treatment. 

Some  cases  of  trigeminal  neuralgia,  not  always  the  old- 
est ones,  resist  this  treatment.  I  have  had  two  such  under 
my  care  in  the  last  sixteen  months,  one  of  them  being  that 
of  the  young  lady  who  was  able  to  take  fourteen  pills  of 
aconitine  in  one  day.  The  inferior  ma.Killary  nerve  was 
finally  resected  iu  this  case,  but,  after  an  interval  of  seven 
months  of  perfect  freedom  from  pain,  it  reappeared  last  No- 
vember, and  again  resisted  treatment. 

Still  I  maintain  that  the  present  standpoint  of  the  me- 
dicinal therapeutics  of  this  disease  is  vastly  advanced  from 
what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

VI.  Basedow's  Disease. — Although  I  know  that  I  am 
trying  to  crowd  too  much  into  these  lectures,  I  feel  that 
I  must  add  something  which  may  be  novel  to  you  in  the 
treatment  of  the  obscure  neurosis  known  by  this  name,  or 
as  exophthalmic  goitre.  The  usual  treatment  by  iodide  of 
potassium,  iron,  etc.,  and  by  galvanization  of  the  neck,  is 
familiar  to  all.  The  two  new  measures  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  are,  first,  the  systematic  employment  of  aconi- 
tine, and,  second,  bandaging  of  the  protruding  eyeballs.  In 
1884  I  rather  accidentally  discovered  that  aconitine  (the 
crystallized  aconitine  of  Duquesnel)  exerted  a  powerful  re- 
ducing influence  on  nervous  or  irritative  fast  pulse — i.  e., 
a  fast  pulse  with  high  tension  and  normal  heart,  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fast  pulse  of  cardiac  disease  or  general 
debility  or  fever.*  Aconitine,  in  granules  of  one  two-hun- 
dredth of  a  grain,  greatly  reduces  the  pulse-rate  and  also 
the  arterial  tension.  In  Basedow's  disease  I  give  from  three 
to  eight  pills  a  day — enough  to  produce  slight  tingling  in 
the  lips  and  extremities — for  days  and  weeks,  occasionally 
stopping  for  a  few  days.  On  the  average,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  two  pills  three  times  a  day  ;  under  this  the  pulse-rate 
steadily  falls  from  the  upper  limits  of  160  or  140  a  minute 
to  below  100.  After  that  the  fall  is  slower,  but  in  many 
cases  goes  on  until  90,  80,  and  even  70  beats  are  recorded 
to  the  minute.  At  the  same  time  the  eyes  and  neck  usual- 
ly improve.  This  treatment  occasionally  fails,  but  it  never 
does  any  harm.  I  have  used  it  in  quite  a  number  of  cases, 
some  without  goitre  and  exophthalmia,  since  1884,  and  it 


*  Of  course  it  has  been  long  known  that  aconite  reduces  the  pulse. 
I  refer  to  a  very  decided  effect  upon  a  special  sort  of  pulse. 


has  been  tried  with  good  results  by  several  of  my  profes- 
sional friends.  At  the  same  time  iodide  of  potassium  or 
iron  may  be  given  and  galvanism  applied  in  the  usual  way. 
Bandaging  of  the  eyes  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been 
practiced.  In  the  last  two  years  I  have  tried  it  in  two  cases 
with  excellent  results;  complete  reduction  of  the  exophthal- 
mia  in  one  case.  A  carefully  molded  pad  of  soft  cotton  is 
placed  over  each  eye,  filling  the  orbit,  and  a  light  (of  not  more 
than  three  turns)  flannel  bandage  applied  with  gentle  but 
decided  pressure.  At  first  I  do  this  for  only  an  hour  twice 
a  day  ;  later  for  periods  of  two  or  four  hours.  In  one  of 
the  cases  the  bandage  was  applied  at  10  p.  m.  and  allowed 
to  remain  all  night.  During  the  progress  of  the  second 
case,  which,  though  it  has  existed  for  at  least  three  years, 
is  much  improved,  I  have  made  occasional  ophthalmoscopic 
examinations  without  detecting  any  damage  due  to  the 
pressure.  The  pressure  should  not  be  great,  as  it  is  in- 
tended simply  to  counteract  the  dilatation  of  vessels  in  the 
orbit  which  is  the  usual  immediate  cause  of  the  exoph- 
thalmia. 

TTie  Diet  and  Hygiene  of  Nervous  Patients. 

Much  has  already  been  written,  and  most  ably,  by  my 
friend  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  on  this  subject,  chiefly  in  his 
books  on  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases  in  women,*  which 
no  practitioner  should  be  without.  Other  physicians  have 
given  their  views  on  the  topic  in  detached  journal  articles. 
I  am  therefore  excused  from  treating  the  matter  systematic- 
ally, and  shall  only  refer  to  a  few  measures  which  have  in- 
terested me  very  much  and  have  been  reasonably  successful 
in  my  hands : 

I.  Diet. — In  considering  the  diet  advisable  for  a  victim 
of  one  of  the  neuroses,  a  consideration  of  prime  importance 
is  to  bear  in  mind  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  tissues — 
brain,  spinal  cord,  nerves,  and  ganglia. 

The  first  point  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  the 
fundamental  one,  that  the  central  nervous  system  and  periph- 
eral nerves  are  very  largely  made  up  of  fatty  substances. 
These  are  complex  in  their  composition,  some  including  an 
atom  of  phosphorus.  Cholesterin  alone  (which  is  a  non- 
saponifiable  fat)  makes  up  52  per  cent,  of  the  dried  white 
substance  of  the  brain  according  to  Petrowsky.  This  sub- 
stance makes  up  18"6  per  cent,  of  the  gray  substance,  which 
contains  nearly  twice  as  much  lecithin  (17  per  cent.)  as  the 
medullary  matter.  Albuminoids  preponderate  in  the  gray 
substance  (55  per  cent,  in  the  gray  to  24-7  per  cent,  in  the 
white).  Cerebrin,  which  is  a  fat  united  to  a  molecule  of 
nitrogen  (it  is  perhaps  an  acid  in  its  relations),  is  abundant 
in  the  medullary  substance  (9-5  per  cent.)  and  almost  ab- 
sent from  the  gray  (0-53  per  cent.).  Thus,  in  general  terms, 
it  may  be  said  that  albuminoids  preponderate  in  the  gray 
substance  (cortex  and  ganglia),  while  fats  and  fatty  acids 
are  much  more  abundant  in  the  medullary  or  myelinic  sub- 
stance. An  extraordinary  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
phosphates  exists  in  the  ash  of  cerebral  substance — viz., 
93-57  per  cent.  (Breed).     We  know  very  little  of  the  nor- 


*  Fat  and  Blood,  Philadelphia,  1877.     Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  especially  in  Women.     Philadelphia,  second  edition. 
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mal  or  actual  combinatious,  relations,  and  genesis  of  these 
substances. 

Funke  and  Wundt  think  that  the  force-producing  or 
combustion  capacity  of  these  substances  must  be  very  great, 
and  that  the  tissue  metamorphosis  must  be  very  rapid. 
Singularly,  though  writing  in  1887,  Wundt*  ignores  the 
strongest  evidence  we  have  of  the  activity  of  nutritive 
(chemical)  processes  in  health — viz.,  the  demonstrations  by 
Lombard  and  SchifE  that  cerebral  activity  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  local  rise  of  temperature — a  rise  which  is  rela- 
tively great  and  which  takes  place  almost  instantly. 

In  neuroses  there  is  no  active  tangible  lesion,  but  the 
nervous  system  is  ill-nourished  and  exhausted.  The  mal- 
nutrition may  be  congenital,  produced  by  severe  infantile 
disease,  or  due  to  bad  diet,  or  to  want  of  power  to  assimi- 
late the  food  elements  which  go  to  repair  the  nervous  tis- 
sues. In  other  cases  excessive  nervous  action,  such  as  acute 
or  chronic  excess,  leads  to  functional  exhaustion  which 
undoubtedly  is  inseparable  from  chemical  waste.  We  are 
not  yet,  unfortunately,  in  possession  of  any  cheraico-patho- 
logical  data  in  this  direction,  as  autopsies  are  rare  in  neu- 
roses, .and  they  do  not  now  include  a  chemical  analysis  of 
the  nervous  organs.  Furthermore,  I  doubt  if  the  normal 
chemical  composition  of  nervous  matter  is  well  enough 
known,  and  if  our  methods  of  analysis  are  yet  good  enough, 
to  enable  us  to  gather  such  data.  Perhaps  we  shall  learn 
something  in  this  direction  some  day.  One  remarkable 
fact  has  been  ascertained  in  the  way  of  pathological  anato- 
my— viz.,  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  do  not  par- 
ticipate to  any  great  extent  in  the  atrophy  and  visible 
waste  of  organs  and  tissues  in  marasmic  conditions.  This 
may  be  owing  to  the  peculiar  physical  conditions,  as  re- 
gards atmospheric  pressure,  in  which  these  organs  are 
placed.  The  contents  of  the  skull  can  not  vary  in  their 
entirety.  If  the  solids  are  reduced,  serum  or  lymphatic 
fluid  must  at  once  replace  them ;  so  that,  very  probably, 
chemistry  will  some  day  reveal  a  real  marasmus  of  the  gray 
and  white  substance,  which  is  concealed  by  excess  of  water 
in  the  tissues.  I  can  not  conceive  of  a  case  of  extreme 
cerebral  neurasthenia  without  chemical  changes  (especially 
in  the  cortex  of  the  brain).  We  must,  therefore,  now  pro- 
ceed upon  theoretical  grounds  in  stating  the  indications, 
and  upon  a  careful  estimate  of  empirical  results. 

The  great  fact  that  the  nervous  tissues  are  largely  made 
up  of  fats  and  of  phosphates  should  not  escape  our  attention 
while  planning  the  diet  of  a  case  of  nervous  disease. 

Now  what  are  the  results  of  empirical  practice  or  "  ex- 
perience "  ?  They  are  open  to  sources  of  error,  chiefly 
from  the  bias  and  narrow  enthusiasm  of  specialists  who  re- 
port their  experience,  yet  it  is  chiefly  upon  them  that  we 
should  base  our  dietetic  treatment;  and  it  must  be  so  until 
physiological  chemistry  shall  have  made  much  more  prog- 
ress.    1  shall  offer  you  my  own  experience. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  what  neurotic  patients  should 
eat,  it  will  be  instructive  to  inquire  into  their  previous 
habitual  diet. 

*  Orundziige  der  physiologischen  Peychologie,  Ste  Aufl.,  i,  p.  39  et 


In  the  first  place,  in  working  up  the  history  of  your 
cases  of  migraine,  ordinary  neuralgia,  neura.sthenia,  and  hys- 
teria, more  especially,  you  will  be  struck  with  the  number 
of  patients  who  have  "always"  disliked  fatty  foods,  and 
eaten  hardly  any,  except  butter.  Even  this  is  almost  total- 
ly omitted  by  some.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  these 
patients  have  eaten  or  drank  an  excess  of  substances  made 
up  of  carbon  and  hjdrogen  (starches,  sugars,  and  alcohol). 
These  statements  are  especially  true  of  women  who  com- 
plain of  various  neuralgias  with  a  neurasthenic  basis.  An- 
other peculiarity  of  these  patients  is  that  they  drink  very 
little  water ;  and  some  of  them  have  actually  lost  the  sense 
of  thirst — are  "  never  thirsty." 

If  you  examine  the  urine  of  such  patients  you  will  find 
it  of  high  specific  gravity,  with  deposits  of  crystals  of  oxa- 
late of  calcium  ;  often  also  uric  acid,  and,  of  course,  amor- 
phous urates  when  the  amount  of  water  is  deficient. 

To  put  it  another  way,  lithsemia  and  oxaluria  are  fre- 
quent concomitants  of  the  neurasthenic  state,  more  espe- 
cially in  those  presenting  neuralgic  symptoms.  In  the  great 
neuroses  the  occurrence  of  these  deposits  is  less  frequent 
and  not  at  all  regular.  It  is,  as  you  know,  an  un.settled 
question  at  the  present  day,  as  it  has  been  for  forty  years, 
whether  the  deposits  are  the  result  of  the  neurotic  state,  or 
whether  they  are  more  directly  produced  by  improper  food 
and  hygiene,  and  themselves  cause  the  symptoms.  At  the 
present  time  the  weight  of  expert  opinion  is  in  favor  of, the 
latter  view,  so  that  the  question  of  diet  assumes  an  immense 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia,  neuralgia,  etc. 
The  theoretical  question  of  the  relation  between  aliments 
and  oxaluria  (lithiemia,  gout,  and  diabetes  also)  is  one  which 
appertains  largely  to  physiological  chemistry  and  would  re- 
quire an  elaborate  chemical  statement  for  its  proper  under- 
standing. The  best  literature  on  the  subject  consists  of 
Bence  Jones's  classical  book,*  a  clinical  lecture  by  Professor 
William  II.  Draper,  of  New  Yorkf  (who  has  taught  this 
doctrine  continuously  for  the  last  twenty-five  years),  and 
the  clinical  work  of  Cantani,  of  Naples;  J  the  last  an  admi- 
rable work,  though  as  regards  the  dietetic  treatment  of 
oxaluria  and  gout  the  author  is  apparently  unaware  that 
physicians  in  New  York  were  many  years  in  advance  of  him, 
and  does  not  do  justice  to  Bence  Jones.  For  my  part,  I 
have  for  a  long  time  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
excessive  use  of  starchy  and  saccharine  foods,  so  prevalent 
in  this  country,  is  a  potent  cause  of  oxaluria  and  lithiemia, 
and  thus  indirectly  of  neurasthenia ;  my  practice  has  been 
based  on  this  belief,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  modify  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Preparations  of  Naphthol. — Naphthol  is  often  prescribed  in  potions 
which  are  usually  made  bv  dissolving  it  in  tnicc  its  weight  of  ctlier,  al- 
cohol, or  glycerin,  and  adding  the  solution  to  the  potion.  According  to 
M.  Mainiel,  naphtliol  dispensed  in  this  way  soon  precipitates.  He  pro- 
poses that  the  naphthol  be  dissolved  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  the  oil 
of  sweet  almonds. —  Union  Phar.  ;  Jiepert.  de  pharm.  ;  Am.  Jour,  of 
Pharm. 

*  Lectures  on  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  London,  1 867. 
f  American  Clinical  Lectures,  No.  12.     1876. 

\  Speciclle  Pathologic  und  Therapie  der  Stoffwechselkrankheiten, 
German  edition,  15d.  ii,  Berlin,  1S80. 
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CONSERVATIVE  TREATMENT  IN 

COMPOUND  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  ANKLE  JOINT. 

By   RICHARD   H.   GIBBONS,    M.  D., 

8CRANT0N,   PA. 

In  further  support  of  conservatism  in  the  treatment  of 
compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle  joint,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Croley,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ire- 
land, and  published  in  your  issue  of  January  25th,  I  here- 
with inclose  notes  of  three  cases  which  came  under  my 
care;  two  of  them,  it  will  be  noted,  were  complicated  by 
fracture  of  the  astragalus;  while  the  third  was  of  fracture 
of  this  bone  without  dislocation,  still  it  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  cases  of  ankle-joint  injury  and  the  conserva- 
tive treatment  thereof: 

Cask  I. — A  miner,  aged  twenty-four  years,  while  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  occupation,  received  an  injury  caused  by 
the  falling  in  of  a  mine  roof,  consisting  of  coal,  rock,  dirt,  etc., 
his  brother,  who  was  his  working  companion,  being  instantly 
killed.  The  injury  received  was  entirely  confined  to  his  left 
leg  and  ankle  joint.  He  was  placed  in  an  ambulance  and  taken 
to  his  home,  where  I  saw  him  within  an  hour  after  the  acci- 
dent. Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  he  had  sustained  a 
fracture  of  the  astragalus ;  the  upper  half  of  this  bone,  the  tibio- 
fibular articular  portion,  was  lying  partially  detached  in  the 
wound;  a  loop  of  tendon  was  also  lying  in  the  wound.  The 
foot,  incased  in  its  shoe,  was,  previous  to  the  examination,  so 
completely  separated  from  its  outer  attachments  as  to  be  seen 
with  the  sole  of  the  shoe  facing  the  perinseum  ;  further  exami- 
nation revealed  a  characteristic  Pott's  fracture  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  while  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  upper  third  of 
the  fibula  was  found  another  fracture. 

The  shock  was  not  of  a  degree  to  forbid  immediate  surgical 
interference,  so  I  at  once  unhesitatingly  advised  amputation; 
in  advising  this  course,  I  did  say,  however,  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  saving  the  limb;  but  the  risks  attendant  upon 
auch  a  course  were  placed  before  the  patient  and  his  friends. 
They  chose  to  pursue  the  conservative  course,  so  that  amputa- 
tion was  not  to  be  considered,  unless  as  a  secondary  operation. 
I  removed  the  partially  detached  fragment  by  a  few  strokes  of 
the  knife;  the  loop  of  tendon  was  drawn  upon  to  enable  me  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  was  detached  ;  it  came  away,  and 
thus  was  disclosed  the  peroneus  brevis  muscle  almost  in  its  en- 
tirety. Into  the  space  thus  produced  a  large-sized  rubbei' 
drainage-tube  was  passed.  The  wound  was  now  thoroughly 
washed  out  by  means  of  carbolized  water,  carefully  bandaged 
over  pads  of  carbolized  cotton  wool,  and  the  limb  was  then 
placed  in  a  Boyer's  fracture-dressing. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  careful  manner  with  which  the 
parts  were  protected  by  means  of  the  aseptic  douching  and 
dressing,  sharp  reaction  soon  took  place.  On  the  day  following 
the  first  dressing  I  was  obliged  to  go  over  the  entire  anterior 
and  lateral  regions  of  the  leg,  which  were  enormously  swollen ; 
and  to  lay  open,  with  a  scalpel,  the  tense  structures  down  into 
the  cellular  tissue,  thus  relieving  the  tension.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing, these  openings  were  made  to  communicate  at  favorable 
points,  and  large-sized  rubber  drainage  -  tubes  were  passed 
through  them  ;  by  this  means  the  parts  were  once,  and  ofttimes 
twice,  a  day  thoroughly  washed  out  with  hot  water  containing 
permanganate  of  potassium,  carbolic  acid,  or  boric  acid.  The 
fixed  portion  of  the  fractured  astragalus  was  left  in  position. 


The  patient  was  carefully  nourished  throughout  his  period 
of  suflTeriug — about  sixteen  weeks — and  recovered  with  a  per- 
fectly useful  limb  with  considerable  range  of  motion. 

Cask  IL — A  quarryman,  aged  thirty-three,  while  engaged  in 
quarrying  flagging  stone  from  a  rock-bed,  became  insecure  in 
his  position,  and,  while  endeavoring  to  regain  his  foothold,  lost 
his  balance  and  jumped  to  save  himself,  alighting  some  distance 
below  on  irregular  ground  surface,  as  he  thinks,  on  one  foot. 
He  sustained  a  compound  luxation  of  the  ankle  joint,  accom- 
panied by  fracture  of  the  astragalus;  the  tibio-fibular-articular 
portion  was  detached  almost  completely.  There  was  consider- 
able shock.  I  removed  the  loosened  fragment  of  bone,  leaving 
the  lower  portion,  as  it  seemed  to  be  firmly  fixed.  The  over- 
hanging skin  and  shreds  of  tissue  were  removed  by  scissors,  all 
hremorrhage  was  controlled  by  forcipreasure,  and  a  large-sized 
drainage-tube  of  rubber  was  passed  through  the  space  left  by 
removal  of  the  fragment,  by  means  of  a  counter-opening.  The 
wound  was  then  thoroughly  dried  and  filled  with  boric  acid  and 
borated  cotton.  The  foot,  joint,  and  leg,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  were  then  enveloped  with  Garagee's  cotton-wool  tis- 
sue, and  this  in  turn  covered  by  his  absorbent  bandages.  Jhe 
entire  limb  was  then  rendered  immovable  by  means  of  mill- 
board molded  to  the  parts  and  retained  in  place  by  additional 
bandaging.  Later  on,  plaster-of-Paris  bandages  were  used  to 
fix  the  parts — the  plaster  case  being  opened  up  the  entire  front, 
immediately  after  having  been  applied,  to  prevent  any  danger- 
ous compression. 

The  dressings  were  removed  from  time  to  time.  In  four 
weeks  the  wound  was  mostly  healed,  and  in  about  eight  weeks 
the  patient  was  around  on  crutches,  with  but  a  slight  amount 
of  lameness,  which  in  due  time  disappeared.  There  is  some 
stiffness  of  the  ankle  joint,  but  not  suflicient  to  impair  its  use- 
fulness. 

Case  III. — A  chief  engineer  in  a  large  steel  mill,  aged  forty- 
six,  while  examining  some  machinery  in  motion,  thoughtlessly 
stepped  into  a  pit  wherein  revolved  a  shaft,  and  at  this  particu- 
lar spot  a  set  of  cogs,  in  which  the  inner  side  of  his  foot  at  the 
ankle  joint,  just  below  and  behind  the  internal  malleolus,  was 
immediately  caught.  His  cries  soon  attracted  the  employees, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  machinery  was  stopped,  and,  after 
some  considerable  effort,  his  foot  was  extricated  from  its  peril- 
ous ])Osition ;  he  was  taken  to  his  home,  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

I  was  summoned  at  once  to  his  bedside,  and  found,  upon 
examination,  that  he  had  a  severe  lacerated  dug-out  condition 
of  the  soft  parts,  involving  all  of  the  structures  down  to  the 
bone — viz.,  the  astragalus — which  was  found  to  have  quite  a 
groove  gouged  out  of  its  inner  surface,  and  it  was  also  found 
that  the  upper  (tibio-fibular)  articular  portion  was  movable  pre- 
ternaturally,  which  on  further  examination  was  found  to  be 
due  to  fracture.  This  mobility,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  removal  of  the  fragment.  There  was  considerable 
oozing,  which  was  found  to  issue  principally  from  the  seat  of 
bone  injury ;  there  were  a  number  of  other  bleeding  points,  all 
of  which  were  controlled  by  forcipressure,  hot  water,  and 
sponge  pressure.  The  posterior  tibial  artery  was  severed  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  vessel  appeared  to  have  been 
torn  away;  both  ends  of  the  vessel  were  plugged  with  firm 
clot.  They  were  further  secured  by  ligatures  and  the  parts 
thoroughly  washed  with  bichloride  solution.  The  edges  were 
then  approximated  as  nearly  as  possible  by  means  of  silver  sut- 
ures, rubber  drainage-tubes  were  inserted,  the  wound  dressed, 
and  the  most  strict  antisepsis  observed  throughout  the  entire 
treatment  of  this  extensive  injury.  The  recipient  of  this 
wound  was  a  native  of  Germany,  but  when  a  boy  was  sent  to 
Paris,  France,  where  he  was  educated,  and  there  remained  until 
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he  was  a  man  upward  of  twenty.  His  habits  were  those  of  a 
generous  liver ;  in  no  way  was  he  an  alcoholic,  but  given  to  the 
liberal  use  of  wine,  living  as  the  libera!  classes  of  France  gen- 
erally live.  He  was  a  large,  fleshy  man,  highly  intelligent,  and 
•eiiually  sensitive.  I  had  immediately  procured  for  his  case  one 
■of  New  York's  most  reliable  trained  nurses,  who  gave  him 
every  attention.  Within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
jury his  nrine  was  noted  as  having  grown  much  darker  in  color 
than  that  of  normal  urine  ;  the  quantity  was  diminished ;  he 
became  restless  and  violently  delirious.  I  now  discovered  that 
these  unfavorable  changes  were  due  to  iodoform  absorption. 
In  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  this  drug  was  diminished,  in 
proportionate  degree  was  the  excretion  of  urine  increased,  and 
in  like  proportion  was  there  a  subsidence  of  the  delirium,  until 
At  last,  when  iodoform  was  entirely  kept  away  from  his  person, 
the  quantity  of  urine  was  rapidly  increased — from  eight  to 
twelve  ounces  per  diem  at  the  time  when  iodoform  was  used 
freely,  up  to  normal  amount.  At  various  times  throughout  his 
treatment  I  could  at  will  cut  short  his  urine  quantity  by  the 
application  of  iodoform  to  the  wound  surface,  as  I  verified  by 
tri^l  on  a  number  of  occasions.  The  diminished  urine  quantity 
and  delirium  would  likewise  occur  later  on,  when  I  wished  to 
stimulate  granulation,  and  in  a  sluggish  part  of  the  wound  I 
used  resin  ointment,  which  also  brought  on  these  .symptoms.  I 
then  began  to  use  balsam  of  Peru,  it  producing  like  eflfects. 
Now  in  turn  were  tried  other  forms  of  the  terebinthinates,  all 
producing  the  same  results;  and  not  until  I  resorted  to  the  use 
of  boric  acid  could  I  get  any  drug  to  act  efficiently  without 
diminishing  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  thus  causing  the  conse- 
quent delirium.  This  was  an  interesting  feature  when  consid- 
ered with  the  foregoing  history,  for  neither  albuminuria  nor 
other  forms  of  organic  kidney  change  were  ever  found.  The 
reason  for  this  drug  intoxication,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of 
kidney  lesions,  hy  drugs  so  dissimilar  as  iodoform  and  the  tere- 
binthinates, 1  will  not  now  attempt  to  explain.  The  occurrence 
of  such  symptoms  remains  interesting  nevertheless. 

This  wound  healed  very  slowly  indeed,  which  was  to  be 
attributed  to  two  causes  aside  from  the  foregoing,  one  being  the 
necrosis  of  the  fractured  portion  of  the  bone,  which  finally  ren- 
dered its  removal  necessary.  The  principal  cause  was  loss  of 
nerve  supply,  as  there  was  a  large  portion  of  the  posterior  tibial 
nerve  torn  away;  this  unquestionably  modified  the  nutrition  of 
the  parts.  I  did  not  carefully  note  at  the  time  the  extent  of 
anaesthesia  of  the  foot  caused  by  loss  of  nerve  supply ;  but, 
after  healing  had  taken  place,  it  was  carefully  tested  and  noted 
by  Professor  H.  0.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  called  here 
to  consult  with  me  in  another  important  case,  and  he  found  it 
to  be  quite  extensive  at  that  time. 

This  patient  made  a  complete  recovery,  although  it  took 
many  months  before  he  could  endure  the  weight  of  his  body 
upon  the  injured  foot.  Throughout  the  entire  management  of 
this  case  I  frequently  examined  the  patient's  urine  both  chemi- 
cally and  microscopically  without  finding  any  product  whatever 
that  would  account  for  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  the 
drugs  that  caused  the  symptoms  of  suppression  of  the  urine 
which,  from  the  terebinthinate  character  of  most  of  thorn, 
would  at  least  suggest  disease  of  the  kidneys.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case. 

435  Wyoming  Avende. 
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The  following  case  occurred  in  a  boy  baby  fourteen 
months  old,  and  attracted  notice  on  account  of  the  age. 
He  is  a  well-developed  child,  always  well  and  hardv  till  the 
present  sickness  began,  and  has  been  nursed  entirely  at  the 
breast : 

On  February  8th  the  mother  noticed  that  the  child  was  un- 
easy and  that  the  neck  was  swollen  on  the  right  side.  The  next 
day  a  feverish  condition  and  stertorous  breathing  developed. 
The  baby  frequently  became  cyanosed  and  could  not  lie  down 
or  sleep. 

February  llth. — Examination  of  the  throat  showed  the  well- 
known  appearances.     Poultices  were  prescribed. 

15th. — The  "  pointing  "  of  the  abscess  could  not  be  located ; 
but  on  this  date,  and  also  on  the  18th,  considerable  pus  was 
evacuated  by  pressure  during  examination.  The  mother  states 
that  on  March  1st  "  a  quantity  of  yellowish-looking  matter  " 
came  through  the  baby's  nose  after  coughing.  Since  that  time 
the  little  patient  has  been  steadily  improving. 

March  7th. — The  swelling  inside  and  outside  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  there  was  no  pain  on  pressure. 


THE    ACTION   OF   CAFFEINE   ON 

TISSUE   METAMORPHOSIS   AND    HEAT   PHENOMENA. 

Br  EDWARD   T.    REICHERT,   M.  D., 

PROFESSOK   OF  PHTSIOLOOT,   UNIVERSITT   OF   PENNSTLTANIA. 

The  extensive  use  of  cofiee  by  mankind  is  proof  suffi- 
cient that  it  supplies  some  important  wants  in  the  economy, 
but  as  to  what  properties  its  virtues  are  to  be  attributed  is 
yet  largely  a  matter  of  speculation  or  inference.  Its  agreeable 
qualities  as  a  beverage,  its  exhilarant  effects  on  the  brain, 
and  its  asserted  efficacy  in  diminishing  the  wear  and  tear 
of  active  life,  are  enough  to  commend  it  to  the  masses,  but 
doubtless  lying  beneath  these  are  actions  little  or  not  at 
all  recognized,  yet  none  the  less  powerful  and  important- 
While  the  primary  u.se  of  coffee  was  solely  as  a  beverage, 
it  is  evident  that  other  and  more  valuable  qualities  were 
sought  for.  Its  well-known  stimulant  action  on  the  men- 
tal faculties,  and  its  peculiar  and  decided  antisoporific  prop- 
erties, caused  it  to  be  used  by  the  Mohammedans  during 
their  prolonged  and  fatiguing  religious  rites;  but  chiefly  to 
the  former  its  rapid  spread  was  due,  even  in  the  face  of 
strong  governmental  opposition.  The  Orientals  regard 
it  as  a  specific  against  the  debilitating  intluences  of  intense 
heat,  and  Larrey  observed  that  during  long  marches  the 
soldiers'  spirits  were  quite  as  well  raised  by  coffee  as  by 
brandy,  and  the  effects  less  fugacious.  We  are  told  that 
caravans  crossing  the  desert  are  at  times  supplied  with  cof- 
fee to  the  diminution,  or  even  exclusion,  of  regular  food. 
The  Central  Africans  in  their  predatory  excursions  are  be- 
lieved to  depend  largely,  or  even  subsist,  upon  a  mixture  of 
coffee  and  butter  which  is  made  up  in  the  form  of  masses 
about  the  size  of  an  egg,  one  of  which  is  deemed  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  man's  strength  for  a  day.     Soldiers  supplied 
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with  coffee  were  enabled  to  endure  long  marches,  continued 
privations,  and  excessive  heat  with  ease,  and  Jomand  states 
that  about  three  fourths  of  an  ounce  of  coffee  and  three 
litres  of  water  enabled  him  to  live  for  five  consecutive  days, 
during  which  he  not  only  performed  his  regular  work,  but 
was  even  able  to  do  more  without  other  injury  than  slight 
fatigue  and  loss  of  weight. 

Other  evidence  together  with  this  affords  ample  testi- 
mony that  this  substance  in  some  way  enables  man  on  a 
normal  or  restricted  diet  to  accomplish  as  much  or  even 
more  work  than  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  whether 
this  virtue  is  dependent  upon  an  increase  in  the  molecular 
changes  within  the  body  whereby  more  energy  is  evolved 
and  tissue  waste  facilitated,  or  whether  it  is  subjective  and 
duo  to  the  attendant  conditions  of  cerebral  excitation,  etc., 
has  not  been  determined.  If  this  efficiency  is  not  subject- 
ive, and  as  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  important 
amount  of  energy  is  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  any  of 
the  constituents  of  coffee,  it  is  evident  that,  since  man  can 
accomplish  as  much  work  on  a  restricted  diet,  the  tissues 
must  be  preyed  upon  at  a  quickened  rate  by  the  energy- 
yielding  processes,  or  else  that  the  amount  of  energy  nor- 
mally evolved  is  in  some  way  conserved  and  economized, 
and  thus  used  to  greater  advantage.  The  explanation  of 
this  important  action  has  been  the  subject  of  much  investi- 
gation in  connection  with  various  effete  matters  eliminated 
from  the  body  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  indicate 
the  degree  of  activity  of  destructive  tissue  metamorphosis. 

For  sufficient  reasons  the  alkaloid  caffeine  has  been 
looked  upon  as  representing  the  physiological  actions  of 
coffee,  and  as  this  substance  and  theine  from  tea  are  appar- 
ently physiologically  and  chemically  identical,  studies  with 
one  or  the  other  of  them  have  usually  been  made  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  use  of  the  crude  drug.  These  investigations 
have  usually  been  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  or  in  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  and  urea; 
but  the  results  are  exceedingly  conflicting.  Bocker  (Bei- 
trage  zur  Heilkunde,  1849,  S.  181 ;  Archiv  d.  Ver.  f.  Gem. 
Arb.  z.  F.  d.  Wiss.,  Bd.  i,  S.  213)  states  that  both  coffee 
and  tea  diminish  the  quantity  of  urea  and  other  nitrogenous 
matters,  and  while  coffee  caused  a  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  COj  eliminated,  tea  did  not.  Julius  Lehman  (Annal.  d. 
Chemie  u.  Pharm.,  1853,  Bd.  87,  S.  275)  records  that  on  a 
regulated  diet  six  grains  of  caffeine  daily  were  sufficient  to 
cause  a  diminution  of  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
of  urea  given  off.  Hoppe  (Deutsche  Klinik,  1857,  S.  181),  in 
observations  on  a  dog  on  a  definite  diet  to  which  he  gave 
daily  from  0-1  to  0-4  gramme  of  caffeine  for  nine  days, 
found  that  the  quantity  of  urea  eliminated  was  so  little  af- 
fected as  to  be  insignificant.  Rabuteau  and  Eustratiadies 
(Conipt.  rend.,  Ixxvii,  p.  489),  in  experiments  on  themselves 
with  both  coffee  and  caffeine,  record  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  urea.  Eustratiadies  placed  himself  on  a  carefully  meas- 
ured diet  for  five  weeks,  making  daily  analyses  of  the  urea 
output,  and  finally  determining  the  daily  average  for  each 
■week.  During  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  weeks  no  caffeine 
was  taken  ;  during  the  second  weekO'15  gramme  of  caffeine 
was  taken  daily,  and  during  the  fourth  week  0'3  gramme 
-daily.     During  the  periods  he  took  the  drug  the  quantity 


of  urea  was  notably  diminished,  the  falling  off  being  par- 
ticularly noticeable  during  the  first  day,  and  increasing  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  days.  Rabuteau  made  five  periodical 
researches  of  five  days  each,  a  similarly  fixed  diet  being 
maintained  and  the  same  plan  of  study  as  by  Eustratiadies 
being  pursued,  but  during  the  second  week  an  infusion  of 
15  grammes  of  tea  was  taken  daily,  and  during  the  fourth 
week  an  infusion  of  15  grammes  of  green  coffee  daily. 
During  the  two  periods  when  the  tea  or  coffee  was  taken, 
the  quantity  of  urea  was  sensibly  diminished,  the  effects  of 
the  green  coffee,  however,  being  greater.  Oppenheim 
(Pfliiger's  Archiv  f.  Physiologie,  xxxiii,  S.  446)  determined 
that  his  average  daily  elimination  of  urea  was  diminished 
after  drinking  an  infusion  of  41  grammes  of  coffee  in  300 
c.  c.  of  water,  and  that  it  was  still  subnormal  for  the  two 
days  following.  Fubini  and  Ottolenghi  (Maly's  Jahres- 
berichte  f.  Thierchemie,  1882,  S.  192)  state  that  in  a  young 
man  cofiee  or  caffeine  decreased  the  quantity  of  urea  17  per 
cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that 
tissue  metamorphosis  is  actually  increased.  Hoppe  {loc. 
cit.),  while  finding  that  the  quantity  of  urea  was  not  appre- 
ciably affected,  states  that  the  amount  of  CO^  expired  is  in- 
creased. Smith  (Foods)  found  both  the  CO^  expired  and 
oxygen  inspired  increased.  Roux  (Compt.  rend.,  Ixxvii,  p. 
365)  placed  himself  on  a  fixed  diet,  and  states  that  both  tea 
and  coffee  increased  the  quantity  of  urea ;  the  elimination 
for  four  days  without  coffee  averaged  35'07  grammes,  and 
for  four  days  after  a  single  dose  of  coffee  the  averages  were 
39'4,  39,  36,  and  35-07  grammes,  the  normal  not  being 
reached  until  the  fourth  day.  In  none  of  his  researches 
with  either  coffee  or  tea  was  the  quantity  subnormal. 
Moreover,  the  elimination  of  sodium  chloride  was  also  in- 
creased. Conty,  Guimaraes  and  Niobey  (Compt.  rend,  de  la 
soc.  de  biol.,  1883,  pp.  546,  632),  and  Guimaraes  and  Raposo 
{ibid.,  1883,  p.  590)  found  that  when  an  infusion  of  coffee 
was  given  to  a  dog,  either  by  the  stomach  or  injected  intra- 
venously, the  amount  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
venous  blood  was  decreased  from  a  fourth  to  a  half,  and  the 
sugar  and  urea  increased.  The  quantity  of  nitrogenous  food 
required  by  the  animal  was  also  increased  to  a  marked  de- 
gree, thus  indicating  that  the  chemical  alterations  within 
the  body  were  decidedly  accelerated. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  harmonize  these  contradictory 
results,  but  little  value  could  even  then  be  attributed  to  them, 
for  recent  studies  clearly  show  that  little  or  absolutely  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  alterations  in  the  quantities  of 
carbon  dioxide,  urea,  and  other  nitrogenous  matters,  as  in. 
dicating,  excepting  under  rare  circumstances,  the  condition 
of  tissue  metamorphosis.  The  only  sure  measure  we  have  is 
in  the  quantity  of  heat  formed,  for  the  energy  evolved  by 
living  organisms  is  manifest  in  either  heat  or  work,  and  as 
we  can  control  the  latter  and  thus  have  all  appear  as  heat, 
and  as  heat  results  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  activity 
of  chemical  processes  involving  the  destruction  of  complex 
molecules  within  the  organism,  the  quantity  of  heat  formed 
is  an  accurate  index  of  the  extent  of  tissue  destruction.  I 
have  thus  sought  by  the  caloriujetrical  method  to  determine 
the  action  of  coffee  on  tissue  metamorphosis.     A  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  calorimeter  and  of  the  methods  employed  will  be 
found  in  the  University  Medical  Magazine,  January,  1890. 
In  these  experiments  healthy  dogs  were  used,  and  in  a  fast- 
ing condition,  having  been  fed  the  evening  before.  Each 
observation  was  conducted  for  six  consecutive  hours  and 
always  during  the  same  period  of  the  day.  During  the  first 
hour  a  normal  record  was  obtained,  then  the  oafieine  was 
given  hypodermically  and  its  eflFects  studied  during  the 
subsequent  hours.  Three  series  of  experiments  were  made, 
distinguished  by  the  difference  in  dosage,  the  doses  being, 
respectively,  0-035  gramme,  0-07  gramme,  and  0-105  gramme 
per  kilo  of  body  weight.  The  lethal  dose  was  determined 
to  be  about  from  0-15  to  0-20  gramme  per  kilo.  The  records 
of  tbe  experiments  of  all  three  series  will  be  found  in  a  con- 
densed form  in  the  following  tables  : 

First  Series. 
Dme,  O'OSS  Gramme  of  Caffeine  per  Kilo. 


Experiment  1.— 

11-553  kilos. 
Before  cafEeine. 
First  hour  after 
Second  "       " 
Third    "       " 
Fourth  "       " 
Fifth     "       " 
Experiment  2.— 

10-4  kilos. 
Before  caffeine. 
First  hour  after 
Second  "       " 
Third    "       " 
Fourth  " 
Fifth     "       " 
Experiment  3  — 

8-389  kilos. 
Before  caffeine. 
First  hour  after 
Second  "       " 
Third    " 
Fourth  "       " 
Fifth     "       " 
Experiment  J^. — 

8-403  kilos. 
Before  caffeine. 
First  hour  after 
Second  "  " 
Third  "  " 
Fourth  "  " 
Fifth  "  " 
Experiment  5. — 

7-029  kilos. 
Before  caffeine. 
First  hour  after 
Second  "  " 
Third  "  " 
Fourth  "  " 
Fifth     "       " 


-Dog,    weight 
caffeine 


-Dog,    weight 
caffeine 


22-105 
28-006 
32-976 
30-276 
32-511 
34-568 


-Dog,    weight  ] 
caffeine 


21-395  20-815 
24-085  24-915 
27-483  27-483 
26-931  i  27-761 

27-772;  27-772 
27-348  26-718 


19-363  21-175 
26-862  25-500 


[  28-507; 
28-907 
;  26-670 
I  27-219 


Bitch,  weight 


Bitch,  weight 
caffeine 


21-319 
24-646 
23-661 
24-600 
24-925  24 


27-1 
27-900 
26-2 
29-600 


22-425   22-426 


17-006 
22-313 
24-225 
23-300 
20-000 
18-600 


39-96 
39-59 
39-65 
39-46 
39-35 
39-27 


1-S  i-iis  '1 11 


39-59 
39-65 
39-46 
39-35 
39-27 
39-61 


38-35 
38-26, 
38-26! 
38-15 
38-15 


--37  21-6 

--04'  22-7 

—  ■10  23-6 

—  -10  23-6 

—  -08  23-7 
-1--24!  24-B 


-I- -07  20-1 

—  -10  20-8 
±-00  21-3 

—  •10  22-6 
±-00i  22-6 
-I- -10  22-6 


39-46 
39-16 
39-83 
4003 
40-18  40-37! 
40-37  40-03' 


39-18' 
39-83 
40-03! 
4018 


39-27 
39-18 
39-23 
39-23 
89-23 
39-23 


18-526  38-89 
19-960  38-6: 
23-550  39-04 
23-3nO|S9-16[39-16 
20-450  39-16  39-08 
19-726  39-08138-88 


38-62 
39-04 
39-16 


Second  Series. 


Dose,  0'07  Oramme  of  Caffeine  per  Kilo. 


Experiment   6. — Dog,    weight 
7-143  kilos. 

Before  caffeine 18-068 

First  hour  after  caffeine 22-021 

Second  "       "  "       I  27-443 

Third     "       "  "        26-089 

Fourth  "       "  '•       I  19-618 

Fifth     "       "  "       123-471 


20-125 
21-460 
26-700 
26-775 
22-075 
23-300 


39-67iS9-21 
39-21  39-22 
39-22,39-35 
39-35  39-23 
39-23  38-80 
38-80  88-881 


--27I 
-f--65 


-f--i5: 


--41 

--09i 
-I- -05 
±00 
±-00 
±-00 


--27 
-t--42 
-1--12 
±-00 
--08 
—  -20 


--36 
-I- -01 
+  -13 
-12 

—43! 
4- -03 1 


21-2 
22-3 


23-0 
23-4 


24-7 
24-0 


20-6 
21-6 
22-1 

22-7 
21-9 
22-3 


21-8 
23-4 
•23-6 
22-5 
21-8 
21-8 


Experiment  7. — Young  bitch, 

weight  1 1  -904  kilos. 

Before  caffeine 

First  hour  after  caffeine 

Second  "       "  "        

Third     "       "  "       

Fourth  "       "  "       

Fifth     "       "  "        

Expei'iment  S.— Spaniel,  w'ght 

9-627  kilos. 

Before  caffeine 

First  hour  after  caffeine 

Second  "       "  "        

Third     "       "  "        

Fourth  "       "  "       

Fifth     "       "  "       

Experiment   9. — Dog,   weight 

8-276  kilos. 

Before  caffeine 

First  hour  after  caffeine 

.Second  "       "  "       

Third     "       "  "        

Fourth  "       "  "        

Fifth     "       "  "        


25-2271  22-275 
41-1 12|  36-350 
37-449i  37-925 
26-863  26-625 
29-986;  29-700 


38-88i39-19 
39-19  39-69 
39-69l39-64| 
39-6439-56 
39-5639-59^ 


26-000.  26-000  39-59,39-59 


20-878  24-575  39-23  38-75 
27-276  26-275  38-75  38-88 


29-155  28-000 
26-053,  25-900 
26-517  26-825 
28-256,  28-026 


22-002!  24-650 

30-700i  28-250 
22-776  22-975 
28-283|  27-025 
26-854  28-460 
27-196  26-600 


Experiment  10. — Dog,  weight 
10-660  kilos. 

Before  caffeine 

First  hour  after  caffeine 

Second  "       "  "        

Third     "       "  " 

Fourth  "       "  "        I 

Fifth     "      "  "       


38-8839-03 
39-03!38-92 
38-92  38-88 
38-88  38-91 


39-09 
38-69 
39-06 
39-03 
39-22 


39-06 
3903 
39-22 
39-13 


23-652;  32-852  38-85  37-90 
25-720'  22-570  37-90  38-27 
29-500'  27-970  38-27  38-45 
27-951  28-801  38-4538-35 
27-556  27-975!38-35|38-30 
25032  26-452  38-30!38-25 


+  -31 
+  -50 
—  06 
-■08 
+  -03 
±-00 


--40 
+  -37 
--03 
+  -19 
-■09 
+  -09 


22-0 
21-7 
22^6 
231 
231 
232 


19-9 
21-3 
21-3 
22-2 
233 
24^8 


23^7 
24-6 
24-5 
24-7 
25-4 
26-2 


■98 

21^7 

37 

220 

18 

22-4 

10 

22-3 

05 

22^1 

05 

21-8 

Third  Series. 
Dose,  O'lOS  G-ramme  of  Caffeine  per  Kilo. 


Experiment  11. — Dog,  weight 
6-328  kilos. 

14-632 
24-860 

16-825 
20-600 

38-47 
38-19 

38-19 
39-19 

--28 
+  1-00 

17^8 

First  hour  after  caffeine 

196 

Second  "       "           "        

30-341 

26-975 

39-19 

39-98 

+  0-79 

224 

Third     "       "           "        

34-289 

34-800 

39-98 

39-86 

--12 

24-8 

Fourth  "       "           "        

30-661 

32-750 

39-86 

39-44 

--42 

228 

Fifth     "       "           "        

27-346 

29-050 

39-44 

39-04 

-■40 

240 

Experiment  12. — Dog,  weight 
7-143  kilos. 

Before  caffeine 

25-568 

23-225 

89-08 

39-49 

+  -41 

222 

First  hour  after  caffeine 

27-132 

26-875 

39-49 

39-71 

+  -22 

23-2 

Second  "       "           "        ... 

28-300 

27-600 

39-71 

39-85 

+  -14 

246 

Third     "       "           -'        

29-182 

29-926 

39-85 

39-72 

--13 

248 

Fourth  "       "           "       

27-522 

27-750 

39-72 

39-68 

-04 

24-5 

Fifth      "       "           "        

28-128 

28-900 

39-68 

39-72 

+  -04 

24-7 

Experiment  13. — Dog,  weight 
8  kilos. 

Before  caffeine 

18-761 

22-601 

39-25 

38-65 

--60 

18-5 

First  hour  after  caffeine 

25-800 

22-600 

38-65 

39-15 

+  -60 

18-8 

Second  "       "          "       

41-202 

41-522 

39-15 

39-10 

--05 

18-7 

Third    "      "          "       

.34-911 

30-431 

.39-10 

39-80 

+  -70 

19-2 

Fourth  "       "            "        

26-993 

30-833 

39-80 

39-20 

--60 

19-7 

Fifth     "       "           "        

20-360 

22-600 

39-20 

88-85 

-■86 

21-5 

Experiment  IJ,. — Bitch.weight 
7-143  kilos. 

17-172 
21-654 

17-800 
17-425 

38-79 
38-68 

38-68 
39-42 

-'11 

+  ■74 

23-1 

First  hour  after  caffeine 

23-8 

Second  "       "           "       

25-407 

22-550 

.39-42 

39-92 

+  ■50 

23-7 

Third     "       "           "       

26-789 

27-076 

39-92 

39-87 

-■05 

24-6 

Fourth  "       '*           "       

24-047 

24-275 

89-87 

39-88 

-■04 

28-6 

Fifth     "       "          "       

18-629 

21-200 

89-83 

89-38 

-■45 

26-7 

Experiment  15. — Bitch,weight 
5-328  kilos. 

Before  caffeine 

13-604 

14-200 

3912 

38-98 

-•14 

22-8 

First  hour  after  caffeine 

1 8-23.') 

13-976 

38-98 

39-98 

+  1-00 

23-0 

Second  "      "          "       

1 7-6-24 

18-050 

39-98 

39-88 

-10 

280 

Third    "      "          "       

17-016 

18-660 

39-88 

89-62 

-■36 

23- 1 

Fourth  "      "          "       

14-441 

15-976 

39-52 

39-16 

-•36 

23-1 

Fifth     "      "          "       

14-304 

16-976 

39-16 

38-77 

—  ■39 

2S-2 

April  26,  1890.] 
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A  comparison  of  these  records  with  those  obtained  with 
normal  animals  (see  University  Medical  Magazine,  April, 
1890)  shows  very  clearly  the  absence  of  the  remarkable 
variations  which  occur  from  hour  to  hour  in  the  latter, 
and  that,  instead  of  a  general  tendency  to  a  decline  in 
the  amount  of  heat  evolved,  there  is  invariably  a  decided 
increase.  In  all  of  the  three  series  the  essential  changes 
are  the  same,  only  differing  in  degree  depending  upon  the 
dose. 

In  the  experiments  of  the  first  series,  in  every  case  heat 
production  was  increased  after  the  injection  of  the  caffeine, 
and  remained  above  normal  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  observation,  the  maximum  increase  which  occurred  in 
each  experiment  being,  respectively,  56,  29,  49,  17,  and  42 
per  cent.,  or  a  mean  maximum  increase  of  38-6  per  cent. 
In  one  experiment  the  maxmium  was  observed  during  the 
second  hour,  in  one  during  the  third,  in  two  during  the 
fourth,  and  in  one  during  the  fifth.  Heat  dissipation  in  all 
was  also  increased,  but  the  relation  between  the  quantity 
produced  and  dissipated  was  very  inconstant.  In  Experi- 
ments 1,  2,  and  4,  heat  dissipation,  as  a  whole,  was  in  excess 
of  heat  production,  and,  as  the  maintenance  of  the  bodily 
temperature  depends  upon  the  reciprocal  relations  between 
these  functions,  and  as  more  heat  was  lost  than  produced, 
the  animal's  temperature  declined.  In  Experiments  3  and 
5  heat  dissipation,  as  a  whole,  was  less  than  heat  produc- 
tion, so  that  the  animal's  temperature  was  increased. 

In  the  experiments  of  the  second  series  the  heat  pro- 
cesses are  similarly  but,  as  a  rule,  more  positively  affected, 
and  the  relations  between  the  quantity  of  heat  produced 
and  dissipated  decidedly  of  a  more  stable  character.  In 
these  the  maximum  increase  in  heat  production  in  each 
was  52,  63,  39,  39,  and  25  per  cent.,  respectively,  or  a  mean 
maximum  increase  of  43'6  per  cent.  The  maxima  were  ob- 
served in  two  during  the  first  hour  and  three  during  the 
second.  In  all  of  them  heat  production  was  in  excess  of 
heat  dissipation  during  the  first  hour  after  giving  caffeine, 
and  in  three  it  continued  in  excess  during  the  subsequent 
hour.  More  heat  was  then  dissipated  than  produced  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  marked  increase  of  production  over  dissipa- 
tion during  the  early  hours,  the  bodily  temperature  was  so 
much  increased  that  even  the  excess  of  dissipation  during 
the  later  periods  was  not  able  to  reduce  the  temperature  to 
normal,  except  in  Experiment  6,  where  it  was  subnormal 
during  the  last  two  hours. 

In  the  experiments  of  the  third  series  the  effects  on 
heat  production  and  heat  dissipation  are  further  intensified, 
the  maximum  increase  in  each  being  134,  14,  119,  56,  and 
34  per  cent.,  or  a  mean  maximum  increase  of  71'4  per  cent. 
In  one  experiment  the  maximum  increase  occurred  during 
the  first  hour,  in  one  during  the  second,  and  in  three  during 
the  third.  In  all,  heat  production  was  in  excess  of  heat 
dissipation  during  the  first  hour  after  the  caffeine,  and  in 
three  continued  in  excess  during  the  second  hour.  Heat 
dissipation  then  becomes  greater,  so  that  the  animal's  tem- 
perature gradually  declines,  although  continuing  above  nor- 
mal throughout  the  experiments  with  the  exception  of  Ex- 
periment 15,  in  which  it  fell  below  normal  0-21°  during  the 
fifth  hour. 


These  records,  therefore,  show  that  caffeine  increases 
both  heat  production  and  heat  dissipation  ;  that  during  the 
early  hours  of  experimentation  heat  production  is  in  excess 
of  heat  dissipation,  so  that  the  bodily  temperature  is  in- 
creased ;  that  during  the  subsequent  hours  heat  production 
falls  below  heat  dissipation,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  excess  of  dis- 
sipation during  these  hours  is  not  sufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  excess  of  heat  production  during  the  early  part  of  the 
experiments,  consequently  the  animal's  temperature  gen- 
erally remains  above  normal  during  the  entire  five  hours 
after  giving  the  caffeine ;  that  the  effect  on  heat  production 
and  heat  dissipation  is  intensified  by  larger  doses,  the 
smallest  dose  causing  a  mean  maximum  increase  of  38'6  per 
cent.,  the  medium  dose  an  increase  of  43-6  per  cent.,  and 
the  largest  dose  an  increase  of  71 '4  per  cent,  in  heat  pro" 
duction;  that  heat  production  and  heat  dissipation  are  af- 
fected to  nearly  the  same  extent,  so  that  but  little  change 
in  bodily  temperature  is  observed ;  and,  finally,  that,  as  a 
whole,  the  alterations  in  the  animal's  temperature  and  heat 
production  bear  a  close  qualitative  relation,  rising  and  fall- 
ing together. 

In  the  first  series,  in  but  two  experiments  did  a  rise  of 
temperature  occur,  but  in  the  other  series  an  increase  was 
always  observed  ;  in  the  second  series  the  average  increase 
was  0'40°,  and  in  the  third  series  0-93°.  While  these  records 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  representing  the  maximal  and  mini- 
mal changes  in  bodily  temperature,  they  are  in  accord  with 
the  observations  of  Binz  (Archiv  f.  exper.  Path.  u.  Pharm., 
ix,  S.  31),  who  found  that  small  doses  were  without  effect, 
that  medium  doses  caused  an  increase  of  about  0'60°, 
and  that  larger  doses,  sufficient  to  produce  well-defined 
symptoms  of  caffeine  poisoning,  induced  a  rise  of  from 
1°  to  1-5°. 

These  results,  therefore,  show  beyond  possible  doubt 
that  caffeine  increases  heat  production  and,  as  a  corollary,  in- 
creases destructive  tissue  metamorphosis.  This  being  the 
case,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  efficiency  of  coffee  in  sup- 
porting the  system  and  enabling  the  performance  of  as 
much,  or  even  more,  work  under  conditions  of  restricted 
diet?  It  may  be  supposed,  as  already  suggested,  that  the 
actual  waste  of  energy  is  in  some  way  diminished,  as,  for 
instance,  by  a  lessened  heat  dissipation,  the  quantity  of  heat 
thus  concerned  becoming  apparent  in  work ;  but  this  as- 
sumption is  nullified  in  the  facts  just  demonstrated  that 
both  heat  production  and  heat  dissipation  are  increased,  and 
accordingly  that  the  actual  waste  of  energy  was  greater. 
Tiiere  seems  to  be  no  other  explanation  than  that  the  virtues 
of  coffee  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  active  life  are  entirely  sub- 
jective and  depend  upon  a  general  excitation  of  the  higher 
tissues,  and  chiefly  upon  its  powerful  exhilarant  action 
on  the  mental  processes.  The  assumed  ability  of  coffee 
to  replace  food,  or  to  increase  the  power  for  work  without 
corresponding  tissue  destruction,  is  consequently  entirely 
deceptive  and  the  conditions  produced  by  it  are  compara- 
ble to  those  observed  at  times  in  the  insane,  in  hysteria,  or 
in  fright,  where  the  individual  may  be  capable  of  perform- 
ing prodigious  feats  of  strength  and  endurance,  but,  never- 
theless, at  the  direct  expense  of  his  tissues. 

Physiological  Laboratory,  University  of  Pennsyltaota. 
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TRACHEAL  OZ^NA.* 
By  G.  B.  hope,  M.  D., 

ATTENDINa  SUBOEON  TO  THE   METROPOLITAN  THROAT  B 

In  the  Journal  of  Laryngology  for  January  there  ap- 
peared a  comprehensive  article  on  the  subject  of  Laryngo- 
tracheal Ozsena  in  which  the  author,  reviewing  the  histo- 
ries of  six  cases  in  his  own  practice,  ventures  to  predict  that 
with  a  more  critical  examination  a  relatively  large  numher 
of  similar  conditions  would  be  discovered.  This  prophecy 
has  received  a  well-marked  illustration  in  the  person  of  a 
patient  who  has  been  under  treatment  at  the  Metropolitan 
Throat  Hospital  for  nasal  and  naso-pharyngeal  ozaena. 
Whether  at  her  first  presence  at  the  hospital  the  disease 
had  already  included  the  trachea,  and  was  overlooked  in 
the  consideration  of  the  major  symptoms  described,  is  un- 
certain, although  most  probable.  In  the  course  of  the  early 
treatment,  during  which  the  nasal  ozsena  had  been  steadily 
diminishing,  the  tracheal  affection,  it  would  appear,  began 
the  more  to  attract  the  patient's  own  attention,  and  sug- 
gested a  further  investigation,  with  the  result  of  confirming 
in  the  most  distinctive  manner  the  very  explicit  description 
of  Dr.  Luc  in  the  article  referred  to : 

In  brief,  the  history  records  that  the  patient,  an  exception- 
ally robust  woman  of  twenty-seven,  presented  herself  some 
months  since  with  the  most  exaggerated  features  pertaining  to 
nasal  ozsena.  The  disease  had  tlms  extended  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  and  with  a  disposition  toward  a  persistent  increase  in 
the  amount  and  consistence  of  the  secretion.  At  this  time  it 
might  be  said  that,  so  far  as  tiie  nasal  condition  was  concerned, 
it  could  hardly  have  been  more  extreme ;  a  complete  cast  of 
each  nostril  was  removed  in  the  shape  of  the  distinctively 
colored  crust,  emitting  the  most  intensely  fnetid  odor,  and,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  retlex  irritability.  In  contra- 
distinction to  the  accepted  formula  which  insists  on  a  well- 
marked  atrophic  condition  as  coexisting  with  ozaena,  the  lower 
turbinated  were  but  slightly  aft'ected,  while  the  middle  pre- 
sented such  a  decided  hypertrophy  as  to  make  a  partial  removal 
with  the  snare  advisable. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  for  the  first  several  weeks 
the  patient  was  able  to  report  only  at  irregular  intervals,  under 
disinfecting  and  stimulating  appHcations  a  gradual  improve- 
ment took  place,  which  has  now  finally  culminated  in  an  almost 
complete  relief  from  the  offending  secretion. 

About  two  months  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  original 
examination  attention  was  directed  to  a  troublesome  cough 
and  a  feeling  of  the  greatest  discomfort,  amounting  at  times  to 
a  positive  dyspnoea,  referred  to  the  tracheal  region,  and  only  re- 
lieved by  the  expectoration  of  an  offensive  and  inspissated  mu- 
cus. Inspection  with  the  mirror  showed  a  moderate  catarrhal 
process  of  the  larynx,  as  denoted  by  some  slight  congestion  and 
surface  thickening,  but  with  no  diminisiied  secretion  or  disposi- 
tion to  the  formation  of  crusts.  In  the  trachea,  however,  be- 
low the  cricoid,  could  be  seen  several  irregularly  outlined 
masses  of  a  dark-green  color,  closely  adhering  to  the  lateral 
walls.  That  these  were  not  the  only  points  affected  was  dem- 
onstrated in  the  course  of  a  spray  inhalation,  during  which  sev- 
eral extensive  crusts  of  the  same  character  were  expelled  while 
leaving  in  place  those  first  observed.     On  after-occasions  the 


*  Read  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  189J. 


degree  and  extent  of  these  formations  would  be  found  to  vary 
from  a  broad  expanse  covering  the  entire  circumference  ex- 
posed to  view  to  a  mere  trace  or  stain  spreading  apparently  by 
preference  from  a  point  between  the  tracheal  rings. 

All  the  clinical  features  in  this  case  were  so  marked  as 
to  emphasize  in  some  manner  the  opinion  now  generally 
entertained  as  to  the  particular  specific  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  at  least  they  showed  that  there  must  be  certain 
conditions  present  which  are  not  intrinsically  related  to 
any  other  form  of  morbid  affection  of  these  tissues.  The 
alternative  issues  regarding  the  setiology  of  ozsena  seem  to 
depend  on  accepting  the  theory  of  the  disease  either  as 
residing  in  the  pathological  state  of  the  mucous  membrane 
itself,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  secretion  which  intrinsically 
expresses  itself  in  a  disordered  consistence,  color,  and  odor; 
or  else  of  concluding  that,  incidentally  to  some  predispos- 
ing surface  alteration,  the  mucous  metnbrane  becomes  the 
seat  of  a  definitive  microbic  infection  from  external  influ- 
ence, which  induces  a  fermentative  process  with  the  recog- 
nized and  characteristic  conditions.  For  the  present  it 
must  be  confessed  that  no  absolute  ground  can  be  taken  in 
favor  of  either  theory,  although  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
weight  of  evidence  might  preponderate  in  a  direction  lean- 
ing toward  a  frank  acceptation  of  the  latter  view.  In  the 
first  place,  the  original  observations  of  Lowenberg,  which 
led  up  to  the  recognition  of  a  bacterium  of  special  form  aa 
invariably  associated  with  the  presence  of  the  disease,  and 
the  confirmation  of  this  appearance  by  a  number  of  subse- 
quent writers  on  the  subject,  with  the  analogy  furnished  in 
other  determinative  affections  more  or  less  allied,  go  far  in 
themselves  in  pointing  to  the  microbic  origin  as  the  most 
probable  conclusion.  The  former  idea  that  syphilis  was  the 
prime  factor  in  the  production  of  ozaena  has  now  lost  any 
particular  force,  as  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be  rarely  asso- 
ciated with  it.  The  ulceration  and  necrosis  of  this,  as  of 
other  diseases,  are  accompanied  by  an  odor  altogether  dis- 
similar, as  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  simple  process  of 
putrefactive  degeneration,  and  without  the  persistent  char- 
acter and  degree  of  offensiveness  which  prevails  in  specific 
ozajna.  Neither  in  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
patients  suffering  from  mere  atrophic  rhinitis  is  a  definitive 
oza;na  by  any  means  imperative,  nor,  in  its  iuteroccurrence, 
can  it  be  said  to  be  owing  to  more  than  a  contributive 
element,  in  which  the  secretion  furnishes  a  soil,  perhaps, 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  reception  and  cultivation  of  the 
germ  necessary  to  its  final  production.  Moreover,  if,  in  the 
instance  of  the  nasal  affection,  applications  referred  particu- 
larly toward  antiseptic  conditions  will  suffice  to  eradicate 
the  disposition  to  crust-formations  with  its  attending  foetid 
odor,  while,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  detect,  the  physical  ap- 
pearances of  the  tissues  remain  unaltered,  there  must  exist 
a  decided  clinical  evidence  of  a  duality  of  causation.  Even 
if  such  treatment  is  so  slowly  curative  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  with  the  numerous  accessory  sinuses  related  to 
the  nares,  it  is  no  simple  matter,  by  either  pigments  or 
sprays,  to  reach  all  the  surfaces  which  may  share  in  furnish- 
ing the  material  of  infection. 

When  the   larynx   and   trachea  become   involved  it  is 
questionable  if  it  is   not   in   the  course  of  an  extension  by 
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contiguity,  as  it  is  held  by  practically  a  universal  testi- 
mony to  be  preceded,  or  at  least  accompanied,  b}'  a  similar 
condition  in  the  nostrils  or  pharynx ;  and  indeed  this  meth- 
od of  invasion  would  seem  to  offer  the  most  natural  process 
of  contagion,  in  which  the  resistance  of  the  tissue  is  worn 
away  by  the  continuous  presence  and  irritation  of  the  mor. 
bid  elements  with  which  the  disease  is  associated. 

In  the  present  instance  the  gross  appearance  of  the 
masses  expectorated  does  not  altogether  coincide  with  the 
term  "  crust  "  as  it  is  commonly  employed,  inasmuch  as  the 
exposed  surface  indicates  but  little  disposition  to  become 
dry  or  glazed,  but  retains  very  much  of  an  even  density 
throughout.  The  masses  are  also  characterized  by  a  pecul- 
iar elasticity  which  might  not  inappropriately  be  compared 
with  that  of  rubber,  and  in  odor  possess  a  "punaisie"  of 
the  most  intense  description.  A  litmus  test  at  the  first 
examination  showed  a  violent  acid  reaction,  although  later 
trials  indicated  either  a  neutral  or  but  faintly  acid  forma- 
tion. The  common  feature  to  a  number  of  slide  stainings, 
kindly  prepared  by  Dr.  Louis  Waldstein,  is  a  field  crowded 
with  bacteria,  among  which  are  found  numerous  examples 
of  a  diplococcus  to  whose  agency  the  disease,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  believed  to  stand  in  the  light  of  a  probable  al- 
though as  yet  unproved  result. 

A  second  and  more  recent  instance  of  the  same  affec- 
tion, occurring  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Fayette  Smith,  of 
Newark,  serves  to  establish  very  much  the  objective  feat- 
ures as  related  in  the  fiti'egoing  case : 

The  patient  was  a  young  lady,  in  otherwise  perfect  physi- 
cal condition  and  enjoying  the  most  favorable  surroundings, 
who,  for  the  past  two  years,  notwithstanding  conscientious  and 
determined  treatment  at  the  hands  of  different  practitioners  di- 
rected toward  an  intranasal  ozaena,  had  been  steadily  growing 
more  and  more  embarrassed  by  the  constant  and  increasing  dis- 
position to  the  formation  of  foul  and  inspissated  crusts  in  the 
nostrils.  At  the  time  she  came  under  observation  there  Liad 
been  for  some  months  a  noticeable  tendency  to  dyspnoea,  a  dry 
cough  of  a  pecnliarly  severe  and  unsatisfying  character,  a  huski- 
ness  increasing  often  to  a  complete  aphonia,  which  would  sud- 
denly be  removed  on  the  expectoration  of  tenacious,  greenish- 
colored  scales  of  mucus  of  varying  size.  The  symptoms  had 
been  indifferently  ascribed  to  a  bronchitis  or  a  catarrhal  laryn- 
gitis, but,  curiously,  without  any  thought  of  making  sure  of  the 
local  condition  by  a  laryngoscopic  inspection.  Such  an  exami- 
nation on  the  part  of  Dr.  Smith  at  once  revealed  the  cause  and 
seat  of  the  difficulty  in  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  partially  dis- 
lodged secretion  projecting  upward  between  the  vocal  cords, 
with  its  broader  attachment  covering  more  or  less  of  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  trachea.  Furthermore,  in  spots  upon  the 
arytenoids  and  false  hands  were  similar  points  either  in  process 
of  formation  or  arrested  in  their  expulsion  from  below.  When, 
some  two  weeks  later,  the  writer  was  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  patient,  a  marked  improvement  had  already  oc- 
curred in  both  respiratory  and  vocal  functions,  although  the 
ozoBnic  crust,  with  its  particular  color,  odor,  and  density,  was 
present  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  subglottic  region,  form- 
ing an  undoubted  example  of  tracheal  ozsena. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  offcnsiveness  of  this  affection, 
which  not  alone  exhibits  every  disposition  of  a  chronic  na- 
ture to  enlarge  its  boundaries  so  far  as  to  provoke  the  most 
constant  and   distressing  subjective  symptoms,  but  also  to 


lead  to  the  possible  results  of  a  formidable  mechanical  ob- 
struction to  the  respiration,  a  more  general  appreciation  of 
the  elements  of  the  disease  and  a  definite  course  of  treat- 
ment for  its  elimination  are  of  the  first  importance.  In  this 
connection  it  would  be  of  interest  to  note  whether  with  the 
subsidence  of  the  ozsenic  process  intercurrent  in  the  nares 
the  existing  tracheal  formation  would  not  be  found  to  be 
largely  self-limited.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that,  in  giving  by  far  the  larger  share  of  attention  to  the 
nasal  secretion,  a  rapid  general  improvement  has  resulted, 
which,  aside  from  a  comparatively  more  open  surface,  the 
trachea  is  placed  at  the  disadvantage  of  allowing  only  an 
indifferent  contact  with  medicinal  agents,  indicates,  per- 
haps, that  in  the  suggestion  resides  a  more  ready  and 
distinctive  element  of  success.  Looking  over  the  varied 
field  of  therapeutics  as  demonstrated  from  the  clinical  re- 
ports of  cases,  one  can  readily  maintain  that  no  other  form 
of  mucous-membrane  disease  has  received  so  wide  a  range 
in  the  consideration  of  an  efficient  mode  for  relief.  To 
such  an  extent  has  this  been  carried  that  from  one  source 
the  extreme  measure  of  removing  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  nasal  secreting  surface  by  the  free  use  of  the  curette — 
a  course  of  procedure  which  is  not  alone  harsh  to  a  degree 
even  if  the  first  object  were  crowned  with  success,  but  es- 
tablishes a  loss  of  function  important  as  physiological — is 
mentioned  only  as  an  example  of  the  straits  to  which  even 
specialists  in  this  department  of  practice  find  themselves 
driven  in  dealing  with  this  intractable  affection. 

Some  experience  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  a  top- 
ical application  in  faucial  diphtheria  prompted  its  employ- 
ment in  oz;ena  as  a  rational  mode  of  reaching  so  far  as  pos- 
sible what  is  understood  to  be  the  determining  cause  of  the 
disease  in  the  microbic  infection. 

While  the  results  have  in  a  sense  been  eminently  satis- 
factory, the  writer  does  not  intend  that  it  should  be  accepted 
that  the  peroxide  solution  furnishes  a  specific  which  will  at 
once  clear  away  all  disposition  to  the  formation  of  the  pu- 
trid nasal  secretion,  but,  so  far  as  individual  experience 
goes,  no  other  method  of  treatment  has  so  rapidly  culmi- 
nated in  a  condition  in  which  all  the  prominent  features  of 
oziena  have  been  arrested,  and,  in  cases  of  less  extension  or 
prolonged  development,  apparently  a  definite  cure  has  been 
affected. 

The  method  of  treatment  recommended  consists  in  a  free 
and  somewhat  forcible  spray  of  the  undiluted  peroxide,  pro- 
ducing a  form  of  coagulation  of  the  abnormal  secretion 
which  in  turn  should  be  swept  aside  by  a  cotton-carrier, 
and  these  steps  repeated  so  long  as  the  reaction  occurs. 
The  first  contact  with  the  solution  is  not  altogether  devoid 
of  a  degree  of  pain  which,  if  desirable,  might  be  obviated 
by  a  preliminary  use  of  cocaine,  but  it  has  not  been  found 
of  a  sufficient  intensity  to  stand  at  all  in  the  way  of  its  gen- 
eral employment,  and,  when  compared  with  other  accepted 
means  of  treatment,  the  remedy  is  under  no  disadvantage. 
In  the  complication  of  tracheal  oza?na  a  steam  atomization 
of  the  fifteen-volume  peroxide,  inhaled  at  a  temperature  not 
too  high  to  destroy  the  property  of  the  fiuid,  has  been  used 
in  the  hospital  service,  although  in  office  practice  the  in- 
halation of  the  spray  directly  from  the  point  of  the  atomizer 
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would  seem  to  be  equally  efRoient,  but  requiring  more  time 
and  care  in  the  administration.  The  first  principle  of  suc- 
cess lies  in  tlie  road  of  a  thoroughness  in  detail  without 
which  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  better  than  a  temporary 
and  imperfect  result  can  be  expected. 


THE    CLAMP  AND    CAUTERY  OPEEATION 

FOR   HAEMORRHOIDS.* 

By  BLAIR  GIBBS,  M.  D. 

My  object  in  presenting  this  subject  to-night  is  not  that 
the  procedure  is  particularly  novel  or  original,  but  because 
it  is  practiced  to  such  a  slight  extent  in  this  country  that 
its  merits  are  by  no  means  appreciated.  Believing  it  to  be 
by  far  the  best  operation  in  its  general  application  to  all 
varieties  of  internal  hemorrhoids,  I  now  propose  to  describe 
its  technique  in  some  detail  and  to  point  out  what  I  regard 
as  its  chief  merits. 

The  instruments  required  are  five  in  number — the  pile- 
clamp,  a  Paquelin  cautery,  a  speculum,  a  tenaculum  forceps, 
and  a  pair  of  scissors. 

The  operation  is  simple.  Anaesthetize  the  patient,  put 
him  or  her  in  the  lithotomy  position,  stretch  the  sphincters 
with  the  fingers  so  as  to  be  able  to  secure  room  to  work 
but  without  any  idea  of  causing  a  temporary  paralysis,  and 
put  in  a  speculum,  so  as  to  get  a  perfect  view  of  the  lower 
rectum.  Having  now  determined  upon  the  amount  of 
tissue  to  be  removed,  the  speculum  may  be  thrown  aside. 
In  fact,  I  now  seldom  use  it  at  all,  as  the  fingers  answer  the 
purpose  perfectly  well.  I  generally  begin  on  the  pile  near- 
est the  posterior  median  line,  so  as  not  to  be  interfered  with 
by  the  bleeding. 

Now  grasp  the  tumor  with  the  forceps  and  draw  it  well 
down  and  out,  and  with  the  scissors  loosen  it  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  skin,  just  as  in  the  old  ligature  operation.  In 
the  groove  thus  made  grasp  the  base  of  the  pile  with  the 
clamp,  and,  while  the  enucleation  is  thus  controlled,  cut  oflE 
the  tumor,  apply  the  cautery  to  the  stump,  and  remove  the 
clamp.  There  are  two  points  here  to  be  emphasized  :  In 
applying  the  clamp,  especially  where  a  large  grip  is  neces- 
sary, include  the  tissue  so  as  to  leave  the  resulting  scar 
placed  longitudinally  in  the  bowel,  and,  in  cutting  off  the 
redundant  tissue,  do  not  fail  to  leave  pedicle  enough  for  a 
thorough  cauterization.  Deal  with  other  piles  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  A  .simple  dressing, 
consisting  of  a  firm  gauze  or  picked  lint  pad  over  the  anus 
and  a  tight  T-bandage,  easily  controls  all  h.eniorrhage  from 
the  external  scissors  cuts. 

This  operation  takes  about  two  to  four  minutes,  more  or 
less,  in  ray  hands,  although  if  there  was  any  hurry  it  could 
be  done  in  less  time. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  description  that  the  operation  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  ligature,  except  in  the  means  of 
controlling  hasmorrhage.  In  one  the  base  of  a  vascular 
tumor  is  constricted  by  a  tightly  tied  string,  while  in  the 
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other  the  open  mouths  of  vessels  are  secured  by  an  applica- 
tion of  the  actual  cautery.  In  both  the  amount  of  tissue 
removed  is  the  same,  and  in  both  the  process  of  cicatriza- 
tion gives  the  same  ultimate  result. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Has  the  clamp  and  cau- 
tery any  advantages  over  the  old  and  universally  popular 
ligature  ?  I  think  it  has,  and  I  base  my  preference  entirely 
on  experience,  apart  from  any  theoretical  considerations. 
The  radical  cure  of  varicose  conditions,  whether  in  the  rec- 
tum or  in  any  other  locality,  can  be  accomplished  on  well- 
known  surgical  principles.  Varicose  veins  of  the  leg  are 
best  treated  by  multiple  ligation  or  by  complete  resection 
of  varices.  The  operations  for  varicocele  all  aim  at  the  more 
or  less  complete  obliteration  of  the  diseased  veins  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  varicose  veins  of  the  rectum  differ  only 
in  locality.  The  rational  surgical  treatment  is  removal  more 
or  less  complete.  All  operations  are  but  different  methods 
of  reaching  a  desired  result,  and  the  best  is  that  one  which 
cures  with  the  least  amount  of  danger,  pain,  and  delay. 

Of  the  various  dangerous  complications,  the  most  fre- 
quent is  undoubtedly  haemorrhage.  I  speak  of  secondary 
haemorrhage,  coming  on  any  time  during  the  first  week, 
while  the  sloughs  are  separating — bleeding,  sudden,  profuse, 
concealed,  but  always  serious  in  the  extreme.  I  have  the 
records  of  upward  of  two  hundred  cases  of  the  clamp  and 
cautery  without  a  single  instance  of  bleeding. 

Right  here  let  me  again  urge  the  thorough  cauterization 
of  the  stump  at  the  time  of  operation,  for,  as  haemorrhage  is 
the  first  serious  complication  to  be  feared,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  it. 

Unquestionably  the  same  security  can  be  obtained  from 
the  ligature  when  carefully  applied,  but  that  fact  in  no  wise 
militates  against  the  efficiency  of  the  cautery  as  a  haemo- 
static. 

The  second  grave  complication  that  may  occur  is  septic 
infection,  showing  itself  primarily  in  phlebitis,  and  subse- 
quently developing  any  or  all  of  the  phenomena  of  pyajmia. 
Of  course  an  occurrence  such  as  this  is  always  within  the 
range  of  possibilities  in  any  operation — certainly  in  such 
procedures  as  involve  the  obliteration  of  masses  of  veins,  and 
I  know  of  no  precautions  that  will  absolutely  exclude  all 
danger  of  this  accident.  In  rectal  surgery  thorough  and 
complete  asepticism  is  not  possible,  on  account  of  the  nor- 
mal functions  of  the  organ.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  clamp 
and  cautery  operation  shows  up  quite  brilliantly  in  its  com- 
parative immunity  from  septic  complications.  I  myself  have 
never  seen  it,  and  in  all  the  cases  in  my  iniiiiiHliate  reach 
there  has  been  no  such  instance. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  cautery,  here  and  abroad, 
all  strongly  insist  that  no  other  method  has  given  such 
results.  Theoretically  this  is  to  be  expected.  Certainly 
thorough  cauterization  with  a  red-hot  iron  of  all  cut  sur- 
faces inside  of  the  sphincter  is  very  unlikely  to  convey  in- 
fection. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  questions  of  haemorrhage  and  infec- 
tion because  of  their  genuine  importance.  They  arc  not  like- 
ly to  occur  except  from  carelessness,  but  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  as  possibilities.  In  my  own  fifteen  cases  and 
in  the  two  hundred   others  upon  which  1  am  writing  there 
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has  been  no  such  trouble  ;  so  I  think  that  I  am  justified  in 
speaking  with  confirlence. 

There  are,  however,  a  group  of  exceedingly  annoying 
symptoms  that  are  likely  to  follow  all  rectal  operations.  I 
speak  of  pain  and  various  reflexes  dependent  on  it.  Spasm 
of  the  sphincters  and  levator  ani  are  the  cause  of  nine  tenths 
of  the  distress  accompanying  rectal  lesions,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  size  of  the  lesion  bears  no  relation  to  the  degree 
of  pain.  However,  the  question  at  issue — whether  the  clamp 
and  cautery  operation  is  less  liable  to  bo  followed  by  these 
disorders — is  a  matter  of  experience.  In  my  own  cases  I  can 
say,  without  hesitation,  that  there  has  been  little  or  none. 
Not  a  single  patient  has  been  given  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  of  morphine  all  told,  and  most  of  thera  got  none,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  has  been  no  reason  for  using 
it.  The  usual  history  of  a  case  after  operation  is  about  as 
follows  : 

In  five  or  six  hours  the  perineal  pad  is  removed,  and,  if 
there  is  any  soreness,  hot  applications  are  applied.  The  pa- 
tient is  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed  to  pass  water  as  soon  as 
the  desire  shows  itself.  After  that  no  dressing  is  required 
unless  there  is  an  external  wound  from  the  original  scissors 
cut,  and  in  that  case  a  loose  pad  of  absorbent  gauze  is  suf- 
ficient. Often  hot  applications  to  the  perinaeum  are  very 
soothing,  and  in  that  way  the  patient  generally  obtains  a 
good  night's  sleep  without  the  use  of  anodynes.  Supposi- 
tories of  iodoform,  belladonna,  etc.,  serve  very  well  to  amuse 
the  patient,  but  I  doubt  their  usefulness,  and,  as  a  rule,  dis- 
pense with  them  entirely.  The  one  point  of  importance  iu 
the  after-treatment  is  the  early  opening  of  the  bowels.  My 
rule  is  to  give  a  laxative  on  the  second  night,  so  as  to  get 
a  free  evacuation  forty-eight  hours  after  operating.  This 
occasionally  causes  more  or  less  pain  for  an  hour  ortwo,  but 
if  put  oft'  four  or  five  days  is  far  more  painful,  and  may  even 
require  the  aid  of  an  ether  cone  and  the  handle  of  a  spoon. 
Keeping  the  bowels  open  from  the  beginning  prevents  much 
congestion  around  the  wounds  and  renders  the  patient  com- 
fortable twenty-three  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  One  is 
frequently  asked,  either  by  the  patient  or  by  the  family  phy- 
sician, "When  is  the  pain  going  to  begin?"  and,  as  a  rule, 
it  does  not  begin. 

Rarely  indeed  is  it  necessary  to  use  a  catheter  except 
in  cases  of  cystitis  from  enlarged  prostate,  urethral  strict- 
ure, etc.,  and  in  those  cases  retention  occurs  from  very  slight 
causes. 

So  far  as  diet  is  concerned  I  make  little  or  no  change, 
unless  for  special  reasons,  but  keep  the  patient  in  bed  as 
long  as  possible,  which  generally  means  till  the  third  or 
fourth  day. 

Sloughs  separate  entirely  by  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
and  then  convalescence  has  begun.  In  an  average  case  the 
ulcers  are  about  healed  in  three  weeks,  but,  unless  the  pa- 
tient has  been  kept  very  quiet  during  that  period,  complete 
cicatrization  may  take  much  longer  of  course. 

Undue  contraction  of  the  anal  orifice  may  follow  this 
operation  as  from  any  other,  and  for  the  same  reason — the 
removal  of  too  much  tissue.  This,  however,  is  the  fault  of 
the  operator  alone.  There  is  one  simple  rule  by  which  it 
can   always  be  obviated  :  Put  on  the  clamp  in  such  a  way 


as  to  leave  a  band  of  mucous  membrane  half  an  inch  or  so 
in  width  between  the  several  grips.     In  other  words,  use 
the  same  care  in  this  as  in  any  other  operation. 
25  Madison  Atenoe. 


GONORRHCEA   IN   A   BROTHER   AND    SISTER, 
AGED,   RESPECTIVELY,  SIX  AND   EIGHT   YEARS.* 

By   F.   M.   CRANDALL,   M.  D., 
instbuctor  in  diseases  of  children  in  the  new  york  poltcunic. 

M.  N.,  a  boy  six  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  Polyclinic 
on  February  6th  with  a  history  of  a  urethral  discbarge  dating 
from  about  Christmas.  On  examination,  the  prepuce  was  found 
to  be  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  there  was  a  free  flow  of  pus 
from  the, urethra.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  pus  re- 
vealed numbers  of  gonococci  of  typical  appearance  and  group- 
ing. 

Under  treatment  by  an  alkaline  diuretic  anil  an  injection, 
there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of  pus,  but  a  slight 
gleety  discharge  still  continues.  Recent  microscopical  exami- 
nations show  but  a  very  small  number  of  gonococci. 

On  February  Ilth  (five  days  after  the  first  visit  of  the  boy) 
his  sister,  aged  eight  years,  was  brought,  with  the  history  of  a 
vaginal  discharge  discovered  by  the  mother  about  January  28th. 
Examination  showed  a  profuse  purulent  discharge  from  the 
vagina,  with  considerable  redness  and  swelling  of  the  vulva. 
Examination  of  this  pus  also  revealed  gonococci  in  great  abund- 
ance. 

Vaginal  injections  of  sublimate  solution  (1  to  5,000)  were 
followed  by  rapid  improvement  and  complete  recovery  by 
March  Ist. 

The  origin  of  the  disease  is  somewhat  uncertain.  The 
truth  probablv  is  that  the  boy  acquired  it  from  an  uncle 
with  whom  he  slept,  and  who  is  known  to  have  had  a  ure- 
thral discharge.  The  sister  then  acquired  it  from  him,  for 
intercourse  is  acknowledged  by  both  parties. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  boy,  following  the  example 
of  an  illustrious  ancestor,  alleged  that  the  woman  had  be- 
guiled him  and  was  the  author  of  his  woe,  that  his  sister  had 
been  infected  by  a  young  man  who  had  been  in  the  family, 
and  that  his  own  disease  had  been  acquired  from  her.  It 
is  at  least  quite  certain  that  the  gonococci  in  the  two  cases 
originated  from  the  same  source. 

The  bov,  it  may  be  added,  is  strong,  active,  and  rather 
large  for  his  age.  He  is  precocious,  exceedingly  shrewd, 
and  evidently  intelligent  upon  matters  which  boys  of  his 
age  should  know  nothing  about.  It  is  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable interest  in  such  cases  to  know  how  much  is  due  to 
inherited  tendency  and  how  much  to  vile  company  and  vi- 
cious teaching.  ' 

The  Presidency  of  the  City  Board  of  Health. — The  New  York  Coimty 
Medical  Association  has  passed  the  following  resolution : 

He-wlved,  That  the  New  York  Coimty  Medical  Association  earnestly 
and  respectfully  urge  the  members  of  the  Legislature  now  in  session 
to  give  their  influence  and  votes  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  now  before 
the  House,  having  for  its  object  the  repeal  of  the  law  by  which  a  physi- 
cian is  made  ineligible  for  the  position  of  president  of  the  board  of 
health  of  New  York  city. 


*  Read  before  the  Section  in  Pfediatncs  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  March  13,  1890,  with  a  demonstration  of  the  gonococci 
found. 
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INSOMNIA  AMONG   CHILDREN. 

Sleepless  children  have  a  champion  in  Dr.  .Jules  Simon, 
who  takes  up  their  cause  in  the  pages  of  the  Revue  mensuelle 
des  maladies  de  I'enfance  for  March,  1890.  The  problem  of 
too-wakeful  childhood,  he  says,  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the  phy- 
sician to  the  utuiost,  arising  as  it  does  from  many  causes,  and 
constituting  a  prominent  symptom  of  diverse  pathological  con- 
ditions. The  new  baby's  sleep  is  intermittent.  Every  two  or 
three  hours  it  wakens,  because  of  hunger  or  thirst.  Even  night 
sleep  is  not  continuous,  though  more  profound  and  of  longer 
duration.  If  the  infant  sleeps  too  much  or  too  little,  some- 
thing is  wrong.  Insomnia  is  a  marked  symptom  of  early  syphi- 
lis in  children,  as  characteristic  as  the  coryza  and  rash,  and 
normal  sleep  returns  only  when  suflRcient  mercury  has  been 
absorbed  and  assimilated.  Indigestion  is  a  potent  cause  of 
wakefulness  among  the  innocent.  These  are  often  fed  too  fre- 
quently and  with  improper  food.  Medicine  is  useless.  Hy- 
gienic nourishment  is  the  only  hypnotic  that  meets  the  indica- 
tions. There  is,  however,  the  hyperassthetic  baby,  always  alert, 
with  eyes  forever  open,  and  who  can  only  be  quieted  by  a  good 
dose  of  something.  This  alarming  infant  is  essentially  a  nine- 
teenth-century outcome. 

The  little  sufferers  from  beginning  hip-joint  disease  sleep  no 
more  till  the  leg  is  immobilized,  codeine  and  chloral  affording 
only  temporary  relief.  The  insomnia  of  broncho-pneumonia  in 
children  is  best  relieved  by  the  application  of  a  fly-blister,  a 
remedy  that  makes  the  ignorant  laiigh.  At  once  respiration 
becomes  less  frequent,  oppression  diminishes,  and  the  little 
one  sleeps.  The  most  varied  measures  bring  about  this  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished,  under  different  circum- 
stances. And  any  agent  will  fail  when  it  is  not  indicated,  as  it 
does  everywhere  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

/Etiology  must  ever  be  kept  in  view.  The  causes  of  child- 
ish insomnia  are  legion.  Among  the  new-born.  Dr.  Simon 
places  dyspepsia  first  on  the  list,  and  acute  cerebral  congestion 
— due  to  some  kind  of  exposure — next.  A  beginning  menin- 
gitis, cerebral  tumors,  and  hydrocephalus  have  wakefulness  as 
a  symptom.  In  later  childhood,  headache  produces  the  same 
result— the  headache  of  growth  and  overwork.  Many  of  these 
headaches  are  really  manifestations  of  latent  rheumatism.  The 
neuroses  of  childhood,  such  as  hysteria,  chorea,  and  epilepsy, 
produce  wakefulness.  This  is  sometimes  the  only  evidence  of 
epilepsy,  and  expresses  itself  in  a  peculiar  way.  The  child  goes 
to  bed  well,  wakens  with  a  cry  from  profound  slumber,  sits  up 
suddenly  in  bed,  and  then  falls  hack  again,  either  to  sleep  after 
a  short  interval  or  to  lie  awake  weak  and  prostrated.  Sleepless 
or  wakeful  chorea  is  a  serious  affair.     Rheumatic  conjuncti- 


vitis, earache,  catarrh  extending  into  the  frontal  sinuses,  urti- 
caria, itch,  etc.,  are  frequent  and  obvious  reasons  for  sleepless- 
ness. Not  so  hernia  or  displaced  testicle.  The  rarity  of  these 
conditions  make  them  overlooked,  though  they  exist  oftener 
than  is  supposed,  the  symptoms  they  give  rise  to  being  referred 
to  the  digestive  tract  or  the  nervous  system.  Naturally,  the 
whole  range  of  nervines  and  digestive  tonics  fails  to  do  what  a 
simple  bandage  can  accomplish  —  bring  about  normal  sleep. 
The  exanthematous  fevers  have  sleeplessness  during  some  part 
of  their  course  as  an  accompaniment.  So  also  malarial  fevers, 
especially  of  the  irregular  type,  when  the  child  wakes  suddenly 
in  the  night  with  pain  in  the  head  and  vomiting,  without  fever 
or  chill.  Quinine  cures  this  kind  of  sleeplessness.  Unrecog- 
nized albuminuria  is  another  reason  why  repose  is  disturbed ; 
and  this  disturbance  may  precede  uraemia.  The  diphtheritic 
patient  in  whom  the  disease  has  murdered  sleep  is  in  the  gravest 
danger.  Among  children  of  six  or  seven,  wakefulness  is  one 
of  the  protean  expressions  of  lithsemia.  It  is  often  accom- 
panied by  intense  headache  and  profuse  perspiration.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  the  indiscretions  of  the  mother  or  wet-nurse 
are  potent  causes  of  the  wakefulness  of  early  infancy.  Alco- 
hol, tea,  coffee,  salted  foods,  condiments,  and  spiced  meats  may 
act  as  poisons  to  the  baby  when  they  pass  into  the  milk  that  is 
its  food.  Strong  odors,  good  and  bad,  may  also  keep  little  ones 
awake,  for  they  are  powerful  excitants  in  the  young. 

The  most  careful  regulation  of  a  child's  life,  the  most  pa- 
tient inquiry  into  the  details  of  its  every-day  career,  are  mat- 
ters worthy  of  the  best  physician's  learning  and  skill.  Grown 
persons  are  badly  spoiled  as  a  rule,  and  not  much  can  be  done 
but  patch  them  up  and  let  them  go;  but  with  children  the  case 
is  more  hopeful. 

TRANSPLANTATION    OF    THE    THYREOID. 

That  the  thyreoid  body  exercises  some  powerful  and  essen- 
tial function  can  not  be  for  an  instant  doubted  in  view  of  the 
apathetic  mental  state,  ending  in  almost  complete  imbecility, 
that  follows  its  removal  in  man  or  animals,  marked  by  tremors, 
convulsions,  subnormal  temperature,  and  a  general  constitu- 
tional degeneracy  similar  to  that  of  myxcedema  and  cretinism. 
The  idea  has  suggested  itself  to  certain  physiologists  that  the 
thyreoid  when  absent  in  man  might  appropriately  be  replaced 
by  thyreoids  from  healthy  animals.  Attention  is  called  to  cer- 
tain results  that  have  been  thus  obtained,  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  L. 
H.  Petit,  in  the  Union  m^dicale  for  March  15,  1890.  Horsley 
and  Eiselberg  have  experimented  with  this  zooplastic  grafting, 
which  in  Horsley's  hands  prevented  the  appearance  of  nayxoB- 
dema  after  thyreoidectomy.  Following  out  this  hint,  Lanne- 
longne  came  to  believe  in  the  feasibility  of  ingrafting  thyreoids 
in  cases  of  congenital  absence  of  the  gland,  especially  when,  in 
consequence  of  this  imperfection,  there  was  arrest  of  physical 
or  mental  development.  Symptoms  of  myxoedenia  and  the 
condition  of  cretinism  as  described  by  Bourneville  were  pres- 
ent in  a  fourteen-year-old  girl  at  thoI16pital  Rousseau.  Though 
an  operation  was  decided  upon,  myxivdematous  tumors  about 
the  neck  interfered  with  placing  the  now  thyreoid  in  its  usual 
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locality.  A  spot  in  the  thorax,  above  the  right  breast,  was 
chosen  as  an  appropriate  habitat  for  the  thyreoid  of  a  yearling 
sheep.  This  was  slipped  in  among  the  tissues,  which,  after  the 
first  incision,  were  separated,  rather  than  cut,  by  means  of  a 
blunt  spatula,  to  insure  bloodlessiiess  as  far  as  possible.  The 
sheep's  thyreoid  was  first  slightly  denuded,  the  capsule  being 
snipped  off  with  scissors,  and  the  body  plunged  quickly  into  the 
cavity,  to  the  depth  of  three  centimetres.  Several  sutures 
closed  the  opening.  The  operation  was  aseptic  but  not  anti- 
septic. There  was  no  rise  of  temperature.  The  dressings  were 
changed  in  a  week,  and  the  stitches  taken  out.  Union  was  per- 
fect, without  any  sign  of  suppuration. 

The  questions  arise  as  to  whether  the  transplanted  body  re- 
mains a  veritable  thyreoid,  carrying  on  its  normal  function  ; 
and,  if  it  does,  as  to  whetlier  it  can  grow  or  eventually  be- 
comes absorbed.  Time  alone  can  settle  these  questions.  The 
gland's  superficial  situation  allows  of  careful  observation  of  all 
possible  changes.  Chauveau  thinks  the  grafted  thyreoid  can 
scarcely  hold  its  own,  and  cites  as  a  proof  of  his  idea  the  ulti- 
mate absorption  of  the  transplanted  testicles  of  sheep,  no  mat- 
ter how  deeply  imbedded  in  connective  tissue,  the  vascular 
communication  between  these  bodies  and  the  surrounding  parts 
being  too  slight  to  maintain  independent  life.  And,  aside  from 
this,  it  is  the  tendency  always  of  transplanted  tissue  to  become 
absorbed.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  may  hap- 
pen to  a  thyreiod,  which  differs  greatly  from  a  testicle  or  a 
spleen.  In  Eiselberg's  case  the  transplanted  thyreoid,  when 
anatomically  examined  ultimately,  was  found  to  have  per- 
formed its  function.  Should  this  method  of  supplying  mental 
and  physical  deficiencies  due  to  absent  thyreoids  eventually 
prevail,  it  will  be,  says  Chauveau,  due  entirely  to  the  surgical 
skill  that  Lannelongue  joins  to  logical  judgmeut. 
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THE   ANALGESIC  ACTION   Of  EXALGINE. 

ExALOiNE  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  newer  com- 
pounds. If  present  indications  persist,  this  drug  will  survive 
not  a  few  of  its  rivals  for  popularity.  This  opinion,  which  has 
led  us  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  the  reports  of  those  who  have 
made  trial  of  the  drug,  has  been  materially  strengthened  by  a 
clinical  lecture  by  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Fraser,  of  Edinburgh,  pub- 
lished in  the  British  Medical  -Journal  for  February  15th.  Dr. 
Fraser  is  the  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  is  favorably  known  for  his  studies  of  the  Afri- 
can ordeal  poisons,  fie  presents  a  table  of  eighty-eight  separate 
administrations  of  exalgine  to  twenty-one  patients,  which  gave 
relief  in  sixty-seven  instances,  and  in  twenty-one  afforded  no 
benefit.  In  cancer  of  the  liver,  aneurysm  of  the  aorta,  and 
lumbar  abscess  there  were  nine  trials,  two,  four,  and  three  each 
in  the  order  named,  with  nine  failures.  In  other  affections, 
deemed  suitable  for  trial,  there  were  seventy-nine  administra- 
tions, with  twelve  failures  to  obtain  relief;  about  sixty  of  tliese 
may  be  classed  as  neuralgic,  while  twenty  were  rheumatic  or 
carcinomatous,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  The  condition  of 
some  of  the  patients  was  not  one  in  which  the  pain  could  fairly 
be  expected  to  be  dissipated  save  by  a  drug  that  would  produce 
general  narcotism.     This  is  not  the  property  of  exalgine.     It  is 


not  an  overpowering  analgesic,  but  it  has  the  enormous  advan- 
tage of  being  free  from  the  disturbances  and  inconveniences 
that  are  associated  with  the  action  of  nearly  all  other  pain-sub- 
duing drugs,  and  from  the  dangers  inseparable  from  the  use  of 
the  more  powerful  of  them.  The  doses  given  ranged  from  half 
a  grain  to  four  grains;  one-grain  doses  were  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  relief,  lasting  from  two  to  twelve  hours,  making  itself 
felt  sometimes  in  fifteen  minutes  and  sometimes  requiring  forty 
minutes.  The  largest  quantity  given  in  twenty-four  hours  was 
fourteen  grains,  and  it  seemed  not  to  be  followed  by  any  dis- 
agreeable, much  less  dangerous,  effect.  The  majority  of  the 
persons  experimented  upon  in  this  series  were  inmates  of  the 
hospital. 

THE   URINE    IN    INFLUENZA. 

The  subject  of  the  urine  in  influenza  has  received  some  at- 
tention, even  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Quite  early  in  the 
season  the  apothecary  of  one  of  the  New  York  hospitals  made 
the  statement  that  the  urine  in  epidemic  influenza  was  dimin- 
ished, sometimes  suppressed,  and  invariably  of  a  high  specific 
gravity  not  warranted  by  the  degree  of  fever.  In  La  medecine 
moderne  for  February  20th  ai)pears  what  is  perhaps  the  first 
thorough  exposition  of  the  subject.  The  author  of  the  paper,  a 
chemist,  M.  E.  Gautrelet,  records  some  interesting  observations 
and  draws  quite  rational  conclusions.  Whatever  theory  the 
medical  profession  may  adopt  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  re- 
cent epidemic,  the  clinical  facts  resolve  themselves  into  three 
distinct  classes:  1.  Congestions  (hepatic,  pulmonary,  renal, 
splenic,  spinal,  cerebral,  ocular,  etc.).  2.  Neurotic  pain  (general), 
or  neuralgic  pain  that  may  be  diffuse  or  local.  3.  Paresis  or  pa- 
ralyses (cardiac,  pulmonary,  of  the  lower  limbe,  etc.).  Urinary 
analysis  during  the  late  epidemic  revealed  the  fact  that  the  urine 
of  patients  suffering  from  the  grippe  wasdiminished  in  quantity, 
that  it  was  increased  in  acidity,  and  that  it  invariably  contained 
indican.  The  author  takes  the  ground  that  the  physiological 
characteristic  of  epidemic  infiuenza  is  a  pronounced  organic  su- 
peracidity.  And  he  goes  on  to  state  that  the  superacid  diathe- 
sis, otherwise  known  as  arthritism  or  the  disease  of  retarded 
nutrition,  and  also  called  the  congestive  diathesis,  always  pre- 
sents evidences  of  congestion.  Thus  the  sudden  congestions  in 
epidemic  influenza  are  in  no  sense  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
physiological  characteristic — superacidity.  The  late  epidemic 
presented  the  following  urological  manifestations:  In  the  gen- 
erality of  cases,  considerable  diminution  in  volume,  extraordi- 
nary increase  in  acidity,  notable  diminution  in  waste  products, 
and  the  presence  of  indican.  In  certain  diabetics  there  was 
diminution  or  suppression  of  the  sugar  in  the  urine,  which  was 
replaced  by  oxybutyric  acid. 


PAROXYSMAL   RUNNING   IN   CHILDREN. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  March  20th 
gives  Dr.  William  W.  Bullaru's  paper  upon  this  subject.  Par- 
oxysmal running  is  essentially  a  morbid  phenomenon  of  the 
irregularly  periodic,  explosive  sort,  suggesting  cerebral  excita- 
tion, and  in  no  way  connected  with  sleep.  The  running  may 
be  in  a  straight  line,  in  large  circles,  or  irregular,  but  is  de- 
pendent on  some  idea  or  hallucination.  Bonrneville  and  Bricon 
have  collected  oases  of  this  kind  that  were  epileptic,  and  relate 
some  in  which  procursion  occurred  in  connection  with  chorea. 
Dana  gives  a  case  of  procursion  in  which  the  diagnosis  was 
that  of  hysteria  with  chorea.  Roughly  speaking,  there  are  two 
types:  The  first,  associated  with  such  diseases  as  epilepsy  and 
mental  derangement ;  the  second,  associated  with  chorea  or 
hysteria,  or  occurring  by  itself  as  the  only  prominent  manifes- 
tation of  a  temporary  psychoneurosis.     Three  forms  of  attacks 
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of  prooursion  in  epilepsy  are  considered:  (a)  the  simple  form 
of  straight  running,  apparently  autoraatio,  with  apparent  loss 
of  consciousness;  (ti)  a  form  of  purposive  running,  more  or 
less  unconscious,  due  to  some  conception  or  idea  which  may  or 
may  not  rise  to  the  level  of  consciousness;  and  (c)  a  form  of 
purpo^ive  procursion  of  longer  duration  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  due  to  temporary  systematized  delusions  and  halluci- 
nations. This  latter  form  is  undoubtedly  closely  connected 
with  some  of  the  forms  of  paroxysmal  running  occurring  in 
those  suffering  from  mental  disease. 


THE   VOMITING   OF  PREGNANCY. 

The  Medical  Age  for  February  5th,  quoting  from  the  Re- 
vista  de  Cienoias  M6dicas  de  Barcelona,  has  in  substance  the 
following:  Three  organs  concur  in  producing  the  vomiting  of 
pregnancy.  These  are  the  uterus,  which  is  at  once  the  seat  of 
pregnancy  and  the  source  of  special  excitation  to  other  organs  ; 
the  stomach,  which  responds  in  an  exaggerated  manner  to  the 
uterine  stimulus;  and  the  nervous  system,  which  transmits  ex- 
citation to  distant  parts.  To  combat  tlie  vomiting  etiectually, 
complex  treatment  directed  to  the  three  sources  of  the  disorder 
is  necessary;  and  to  this  end  these  fundamental  indications 
must  he  fulfilled  :  first,  to  calm  the  morbid  uterine  excitement 
by  correcting  abnormal  conditions  that  give  rise  to  it.  The 
most  satisfactory  agents  for  this  purpose  are  cocaine,  bella- 
donna, morphine,  hot  vaginal  injections,  and  cauterization  or 
even  dilatation  of  the  cervix.  The  second  measure  is  to  dimin- 
ish or  repress  the  exaggeration  of  reflex  impressions  by  the  use 
of  chloral,  bromides,  refrigeration,  or  cauterization  of  the  spi- 
nal region.  And  the  third  indication  is  to  combat  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  stomach,  its  local  irritation  and  erethism.  A  strict 
diet  is  of  absolute  necessity.  The  stomach  must  be  spared  as 
much  labor  as  possible,  and  the  work  of  digestion  thrown  upon 
the  intestinal  tract.  Sour  drinks  of  every  kind,  wine,  the  juice 
of  oranges  or  lemons,  grapes,  etc.,  are  interdicted.  lee,  alka- 
line mineral  waters,  together  with  counter-irritants — epispas- 
tics  to  the  epigastric  region — and  laxatives  to  regulate  the  in- 
testinal functions,  are  in  order. 


IOWA   PHYSICIANS   AS   PURVEYORS    OF   WHISKY. 

Commenting  on  the  pharmacy  bill  lately  passed  by  the  Iowa 
Legislature,  a  Des  Moines  oorre-ipondent  of  one  of  the  New  York 
newspapers  says  :  "  The  latter  law  contains  a  provision  that  will 
make  whisky  freer  in  Iowa  than  it  has  been  under  prohibition. 
It  confers  upon  physicians  the  right  to  dispense  liquor  and  places 
upon  them  no  restraint  whatever.  They  do  not  need  a  permit, 
like  the  druggists,  nor  is  there  any  supervision  of  their  manner 
of  prescribing  in  the  sales  they  make.  There  are  about  five 
thousand  doctors  in  the  State,  and  the  demand  for  diplomas  is 
likely  to  increase  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  as  the  field  for 
the  exercise  of  dispensory  [nic]  talent  opened  out  by  this  latest 
freak  of  prohibitory  legislation  is  a  broad  one."  This  is  a  plain 
intimation  that  our  brethren  in  Iowa  are  ready  to  turn  their 
consulting-rooms  into  gin-mills— an  intimation  that  is  slander- 
ous in  the  extreme.  Neither  in  Iowa  nor  in  any  other  State  of 
the  Union  will  the  regular  medical  profession  ever  minister  to 
the  degraded  appetite  of  the  sot. 


TYPUO-MALARIAL   FEVER. 

Since  18C2,  when  this  term  was  introduced  into  medical 
nomenclature  by  the  lato  Surgeon  Jo.seph  Janvier  Woodward,  of 
the  army,  there  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  the  utility 
of  retaining  it.     At  the  meeting  of  tlio  International  Medical 


Congress  in  1876,  in  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject,  the 
author  of  the  term  defined  it  as  not  denoting  "  a  specific  or  dis- 
tinct type  of  disease,  but  .  .  .  conveniently  applied  to  the  com- 
pound forms  of  fever  which  result  from  the  combined  influence 
of  the  causes  of  malarious  fevers  and  of  typhoid  fever."  This 
definition  has  been  accepted,  and  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  the  term  is  defined  as  denoting  a 
hybrid  disease. 

While  some  of  our  foremost  clinicians  have  recognized  snch 
fevers,  and  written  about  them  in  their  published  works,  many 
physicians  have  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  disease,  while 
others — especially  in  the  Mississippi  Valley- — have  used  the  term 
to  describe  an  asthenic  form  of  malarial  fever,  in  which  there 
was  no  lesion  of  the  solitary  glands  or  of  Peyer's  patches,  and 
consequently  no  enteric  fever. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  print  Dr.  Kinyoun's  interesting 
report  on  "  entero-malarial  fever,"  from  the  Marine-Hospital 
Bureau's  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports.  From  a  bacteriological 
point  of  view,  Dr.  Kinyoun's  observations  seem  to  be  the  first 
to  have  been  published  in  regard  to  this  subject,  and  further  iu- 
vestigation  of  the  same  sort  is  very  desirable. 

A   REMEDY  FOR   PALPITATION. 

In  the  Revue  gen6rale  de  clinique  et  de  th^rapeutique  for 
March  19th,  Dr.  Gingeot  suggests  as  a  valuable  remedy  for  pal- 
pitation— one  that  has  proved  serviceable  to  him — the  applica- 
tion of  cold  to  the  precordial  region.  Attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  method  of  applying  cold.  The  simplest  plan  of  all  is  to 
apply  a  wet  sponge  over  the  region  of  the  heart  in  the  morning 
before  dressing.  At  night,  when  in  bed,  the  patient  or  an  as- 
sistant may  put  a  cold  compress  over  the  heart,  well  covered 
with  dry  bandages,  to  retain  moisture  and  prevent  any  wetting 
of  the  clothing.  AVhen  this  compress  is  warm,  the  patient  may 
remove  it,  and  will  probably  fall  asleep.  There  are  objections 
to  the  ice-bag,  one  being  the  condensation  of  insensible  perspi- 
ration upon  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  ether-spray  is  a  simple 
and  convenient  method  of  refrigeration.  With  proper  instroc- 
tion  as  to  necessary  precautions  in  the  use  of  ether,  the  patient 
can  apply  cold  in  this  way  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
Palpitation  of  purely  nervons  origin  seldom  fails  to  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  application  of  cold  ;  and  a  certain  success  often 
follows  its  use  in  case^  of  palpitation  due  to  organic  disease. 
Equalizing  the  heart's  action  will  often  [)reveiit  an  increase  in 
its  size.     It  is  also  useful  in  aneurysm  and  passive  dilatation. 


CHLOROFORM  IN  THE  ALBUMINURIA  OF  PREGNANCY. 

In  the  course  of  some  remarks  before  l!he  Georgia  Medical 
Association,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  held  at  Brunswick  on 
the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  inst.,  Dr.  A.  W.  Griggs,  of  West  Point, 
stated  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  administering  chloroform  in 
doses  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  drops  in  sweetened  water,  four 
times  daily,  in  cases  of  pregnant  women  in  whose  urine  there 
was  a  great  amount  of  albumin,  and  who  had  general  anasarca. 
The  result  was,  almost  invariably,  a  marked  diminution  of  the 
albumin  and  subsidence  of  the  anasarca.  He  also  believed  that 
the  occurrence  of  puerperal  eclampsia  was  prevented.  This 
practice  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller,  of 
Atlanta,  and  to  have  been  in  common  use  iu  that  city  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years. 

THE    FATHER    OF   OVARIOTOMY. 

The  British  Medical  .Tournal  jiresents  its  readers  with  a 
woodcut  portraying  the  old  home  and  consulting-room  of  Dr. 
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Ephraira  McDowell,  and  the  little  operating-room  wliere  the 
first  ovariotoinj  was  performed.  The  photograph  from  which 
the  woodcut  was  taken  is  the  property  of  Sir  Spencer  Wells, 
sent  to  him  by  Dr.  Dunlap,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  in  recognition  of 
his  appreciation  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  first  ovariotomist.  Dr. 
Dunlap  laments  that  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  of  late 
years  have  put  the  old  home  of  McDowell  into  such  a  condi- 
tion of  dilapidation  and  disrepute  that  only  the  worst  elements 
in  his  community  will  consent  to  occupy  it.  He  says  ''it  is 
now  the  haunt  of  thieves  and  law-breakers."  Before  very  long 
there  will  be  nothing  left  of  it  worthy  to  be  looked  upon  save 
the  photograph  and  its  reproductions.  The  journal  further 
quotes  from  Sir  Spencer  Wells's  own  words,  used  by  him  in  a 
course  of  lectures  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1878, 
as  a  tribute  to  the  surgical  ability  of  the  intrepid  Kentuckian 
and  as  a  full  warrant  for  the  title,  awarded  him  by  his  friends, 
of  "  the  father  of  ovariotomy." 


THE    INHERITANCE    OF    ACQUIRED   DEFORMITIES. 

The  Mercredi  medical  for  March  5th  quotes  M.  Dupuy  upon 
this  subject.  Weissmann,  in  his  treatise,  denies  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  deformities,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  cutting 
oflf  the  tail  of  many  animals  has  not  made  their  descendants  tail- 
less. Brown-S6quard  has  found,  however,  that  lesions  of  the 
sympathetic  among  animals  produce  hereditary  defects  in  the 
offspring.  Dupuy  has  found  structural  changes  resulting  from 
destruction  of  the  cervical  ganglia  even  as  late  as  the  seventh 
generation.  The  descendants  of  animals  that  have  been  oper- 
ated open  present,  together  with  ocular  difficulties,  a  remarka- 
ble asymmetry  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infections  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Depai-tment  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  April  22,  1890 : 


Week  ending  Apr.  15. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Varicella 


87 

3 

322 

94 

7 


Week  ending  Apr.  22. 


330 
110 

17 


The  Jonmey  to  Berlin. — Messrs.  Peter  Wright  k  Sons,  of  No.  6 
Bowling  Green,  New  York,  the  agents  of  the  Red  Star  Line  of  steam- 
ships, have  issued  the  following  circular ; 

"At  the  request  of  a  number  of  prominent  physicians  and  patrons 
of  the  company,  the  Red  Star  Line  has  decided  to  make  special  rates 
by  certain  steamers  for  physicians  and  members  of  their  families  who 
desire  to  attend  the  Medical  Congress,  which  meets  at  Berlin,  August 
4th.  The  steamship  Rhynland  is  appointed  to  sail  from  New  York  for 
Antwerp,  July  16th,  and  the  steamship  Belgenland  from  Philadelphia 
for  Antwerp  on  the  same  day.  For  these  sailings  the  special  rate,  as 
mentioned  aliove,  will  be  from  $45  to  $100,  according  to  the  accommo- 
dations selected.  To  passengers  taking  round-trip  tickets  there  will  be 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  passage  each  way  of  about  ten  per  cent. ; 
and  another  great  advantage  is  the  fact  that  the  return  ticket  will  be 
made  good  by  either  the  Red  Star  Line  from  Antwerp,  or  the  Inman 
Line  from  Liverpool.  Passengers  who  wish  to  visit  both  England  and 
the  Continent  are  thus  enabled  to  get  a  reduction  for  round-trip  tickets 
without  the  expense  and  discomfort  of  recrossing  the  Channel.  The  rail- 
road journey  from  Antwerp  to  Berlin  occupies  about  sixteen  hours,  and 
the  fare  is ;  First-class,  the  equivalent  of  from  §16  to  $19,  according  to 
route.     Second-class,  $12  to  $14." 


The  University  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto. — The  English  medical 
journals  have  discovered  that  the  above-named  chartered  institution  has 
been  attempting  to  sell,  through  an  agency  in  London,  its  degrees  in 
absentia.  The  traffic  in  diplomas  has  hitherto  been  limited  to  those  in 
music  and  in  medicine.  These  diplomas  have  been  advertised  to  be 
sold  at  eighty  dollars  each.  This  institution  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  University  of  Toronto,  which  recently  suffered  so  grievously  from 
the  destruction  of  its  principal  buildings  by  fire. 

The  New  York  Physicians'  Mutual  Aid  Association. — It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  membership  has  so  increased  that  the  trustees  are 
now  enabled  to  pay  $700  on  the  death  of  a  member.  At  the  present 
death-rate  the  annual  cost  of  membership  is  estimated  at  about  $11. 

The  Chicago  Polyclinic. — Dr.  Nicholas  Senn  and  Dr.  Christian  Fen- 
ger  have  been  elected  professors  of  surgery.  In  addition  to  the  clin- 
ical work,  they  will  give  a  special  course  in  abdominal  surgery  twice  a 
year. 

A  New  Journal  of  Paediatrics,  entitled  Der  Kinderarzt,  has  ap- 
peared in  Germany  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Dr.  Sonnenberger. 
It  is  published  by  Hauser,  of  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  and  will  be  issued 
monthly. 

Operations  on  the  Prostate. — Dr.  William  T.  Belfield,  No.  612 
Opera-House  Building,  Chicago,  respectfully  solicits  information  con- 
cerning unpublished  cases  of  operations  upon  the  prostate,  especially 
for  the  relief  of  the  so-called  hypertrophy  of  the  organ. 

The  West  End  Medical  Society.— At  the  next  meeting,  this  (Satur- 
day) evening,  Dr.  E.  J.  Ware  will  read  a  paper  on  Typhoid  Fever,  with 
an  Analysis  of  Fifty-one  Cases. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  F.  Irving  Disbrow,  to  No.  102  West  Nine- 
ty-fourth Street ;  Dr.  Carl  Roller,  to  No.  18  East  Fifty-eighth  Street. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  tfie  Stations  and 

Duties  of   Officers  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  April  IS  to  April  19,  1890  : 

Cleary,  Peter  J.  A.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico,  and 
will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Mount  Vernon  Bar- 
racks, Alabama,  for  duty  at  that  station,  and  by  letter  to  the  com- 
manding general.  Division  of  the  Atlantic.  Par.  6,  S.  0.  90,  A.  G.  0., 
Washington,  April  17,  1890. 

Matthews,  Washington,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Surgeon-General's  office, 
this  city,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Fort 
Wingate,  New  Mexico,  for  duty  at  that  station.  Par.  6,  S.  0.  90, 
A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  April  17,  1890. 

Stephenson,  William,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction 
of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  so  much  of  Paragraph  2,  S.  0.  83, 
A.  G.  0.,  April  9,  1890,  from  this  office,  as  directs  his  transfer  from 
Fort  Verde,  Arizona,  to  David's  Island,  New  York,  is  so  amended 
as  to  substitute  the  words  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  in  place  of  Da- 
vid's Island.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  89,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  April 
16,  1890. 

MiDDLETON,  Passmore,  Major  and  Surgeon.  Leave  of  absence  for  two 
months,  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  is  hereby  granted  (St. 
Francis  Barracks,  Florida).  Par.  1,  S.  0.  85,  Headquarters  Division 
of  the  Atlantic,  April  12,  1890. 

Brown,  Paul  R.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  station  at  Fort  Thomas,  Ari- 
zona, and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Little  Rock 
Barracks,  Arkansas,  for  duty  at  that  post,  reporting  by  letter  to  the 
commanding  general.  Department  of  the  Missouri.  Par.  3,  S.  O.  84, 
A.  G.  0.,  April  10,  1890. 

Bailt,  Joseph  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Assistant  Medical  Purveyor, 
is,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
two  months,  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  with  authority  for 
his  admission  to  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  for  treatment  therein.  Par.  10,  S.  0.  85,  A.  G.  0.,  April 
11,  1890. 
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Naval  Intelligence. — Offinat  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Unitiil  States  Navy  for  the  week  ending  April  IS,  1890: 
Beyer,  H.  G.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer 

Yantic. 
McCarty,  Rdfus  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  died  April  12th,  with 

pneumonia,  on  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Yantic,  at  Key  West^Fla. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. —  Official  Lint  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 

Diitifs  nf  Mdliriil  tlffifirs  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Serniee 

for  the  tifo  mr/c.s  mding  April  5,  1890: 

Bailhache,  p.  H.,  Surgeon.  To  represent  Marine-Hospital  Service  at 
meeting  of  CaUfornia  State  Board  of  Health.     April  4,  1890. 

Wyman,  Walter,  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  on 
special  duty.     March  27,  1890. 

Carrington,  p.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  thirty  days  on  account  of  sickness.     March  28,  1890. 

Pettus,  W.  J.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  sixty  days,  with  permission  to  go  abroad.     April  2,  1890. 

Heath,  F.  C,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  rejoin  station,  Detroit,  when  re- 
lieved at  Cleveland.     April  3,  1890. 

KiNYOUN,  J.  J.,  Assistint  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Wilmington,  Del., 
on  special  duty.     March  28,  1890. 

Stoner,  J.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Relieved  from  special  duty  on  float- 
ing hospital  Stevens,  and  ordered  to  assume  command  of  the  service 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     March  28  and  April  4,  1890. 

CoNDiCT,  A.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
for  temporary  duty.     April  2,  1890. 

GniTERAS,  G.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  When  relieved  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  to  proceed  to  Marine  Hospital,  New  York,  for  duty.  April  3, 
1890. 

( Omitted  from  previo>a  report.) 

Pettus  W.  J.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Promoted,  and  commis- 
sioned Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  by  the  President.  February  26, 
1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

TcTESDAY,  April  29th:  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences  (private) 

Wednesday,  April  30th :  South  Carolina  Medical  Association  (first  day 

Laurens);  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Association;  Berkshire, 

Mass.  (annual — Pittsfield),  and  Middlesex  North,  Mass.  (annual — 
Lowell),  District  Medical  Societies. 

Thcrsday,  May  1st :  South  Carolina  Medical  Association  (second 
day) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Metropolitan  Medical 
Society  (private) ;  Society  of  Physicians  of  the  Village  of  Canan- 
daigua;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Orleans  (semi-annual — 
Albion),  N.  Y. ;  Ocean,  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society  (Tom's 
River) ;  Boston  Medico-psychological  Association ;  Obstetrical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia  ;  United  States  Naval  Medical  Society  (Wash- 
ington). 

Friday,  May  Sd:  South  Carolina  Medical  Association  (third  day) ; 
Practitioners'  Society  of  New  York  (private) ;  Baltimore  Clinical 
Society. 

Saturday,  May  3d:  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Surgical  So- 
ciety (private) ;  West  End  Medical  Society  (private);  Miller's  River, 
Mass.,  Medical  Society. 


f  ttttrs  t0  Ifet  €bitor. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  YELLOW  FEVER. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  April  10,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  Having  just  read  the  Anaual  Report  of  the  Supervising 
Surgeon-General,  Dr.  Hamilton,  for  1889, 1  noticed' with  pecul- 


iar satisfaction  the  indorsement  by  Dr.  Gnit^ras  of  the  treat- 
ment of  yellow  fever  by  Dr.  Faget. 

Dr.  Guit^ras  said  :  "  Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  theo- 
ries of  treatment  advanced  by  Dr.  Faget  in  another  portion  of 
this  publication,  I  find  very  little  to  add  to  the  valuable  in- 
structions there  given.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  there  is  no  indication  for  treatment  in  the  first  days  of  the 
disease."  And  Dr.  Faget  said:  "  The  general  plan  of  treatment, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  :  make  yonr  patient  comfortable." 
This  is  so  completely  in  accord  with  my  views  that  I  ask  per- 
mission to  direct  especial  attention  to  the  opinions  of  these  men, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  authorities  upon  the  subject. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal 
for  July,  1874,  I  said  :  "  Active  medical  treatment  [of  yellow 
fever]  is  worse  than  useless — it  is  hurtful.  Drugs  have  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  disease,  either  to  arrest  or  to  cure  it.  When 
I  myself  was  sick  with  the  disease  in  18.53  I  would  not  take  a 
dose  of  medicine.  .  .  .  Were  I  called  upon  to  give  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  best  '  plan  '  of  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  I  could 
do  it  in  a  word,  viz.,  nursing,  good  nursing — that  is,  make  yonr 
patient  comfortable." 

Nor  are  results,  actual  or  comparative,  unfavorable  to  the 
gentler  method  of  treating  yellow  fever.  During  the  epidemic 
of  Jacksonville  (1888)  I  treated  two  hundred  and  five  cases  with 
a  loss  of  eleven ;  and  in  not  a  case  were  my  services  needed 
beyond  the  eighth  day.  Not  only  were  active  medicines  with- 
held, but  the  comfort  of  patients  was  consulted  in  the  matter  of 
covering.  Generally,  when  heat  was  complained  of,  a  sheet 
was  the  only  covering,  to  which  addition  was  made  only  at  the 
request  of  the  patient. 

Accidentally,  but  authoritatively,  I  recently  learned  facts 
which  reflect  light  upon  the  question  of  the  comparative  amount 
of  drags  administered  by  different  physicians  daring  our  late 
epidemic.  The  bills  of  two  bank  clerks  for  medicine  during  an 
illness,  in  each  case  of  seven  days  with  recovery,  was,  for 
each,  $2.50.  The  bill  for  medicine  for  an  official  of  one  of  the 
banks,  who  died  on  the  fourth  day,  was  $23. 

I  differ  with  Dr.  Guit6ras  in  his  statement  that  "  there  is  no 
indication  for  treatment  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease."  I  am 
sure  that  whoever  will  try  the  ettect  of  morphine  in  sufficient 
doses  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  will  not  only  not  regret  it,  but 
never  omit  it.  The  effect  of  morphine  in  eighth-of-a-grain 
doses,  repeated  every  two  hours  till  relief  of  the  excruciating 
frontal  and  lumbar  pains  is  experienced,  is  a  boon  above  price 
to  all  upon  whom  the  preparations  of  opium  have  their  desirable 
anodyne  influence.  With  the  disappearance  of  suffering,  the 
morale  of  the  patient  is  wonderfully  enhanced. 

There  is  a  popular  fear  and  belief  that  opiates  tend  to  cause 
or  increase  renal  complications.  It  is  a  myth,  as  an  abundant 
experience  in  four  epidemics  warrants  me  in  declaring. 

I  rely  entirely,  so  far  as  medical  treatment — as  distinguished 
from  nursing,  which  comprehends  baths,  injections,  food,  venti- 
lation, etc. —  is  concerned,  upon  mor|diine  during  the  fir.st  days, 
gentle  saline  aperients  when  necessary,  and  gin  cocktails  when 
the  pulse  begins  to  falter.  I  suppose  I  must  have  given  half  a 
barrel  of  the  latter  in  1888,  according  to  tlie  following  formula: 

IJ    Good  gin |  ij  ; 

Compound  tmcture  of  cinchona 3  ^"j  'o  3  viij. 

M.  Sig. :  A  tal)Iespoonful  in  sweetened  water,  not  cold, 
every  three  hours. 

I  do  not  allow  ice  or  ice-cold  drinks.  I  find  that  irritability 
of  the  stomach  is  increased  by  very  cold  drinks,  while  it  is  al- 
layed by  hot  water,  or  by  other  beverages  of  a  high  tempera- 
ture. 

In  the  first  epidemics — at  Newport,  Fla.,  and  at  Key  West — 
that  I  was  engaged  in,  the  supply  of  ice  became  exhausted.     It 
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was  regarded  as  a  calamity  at  first;  but  soon  all  esteemed  it  as 
a  blessing.     The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  me. 

The  mortality  of  yellow-fever  epidemics  would  be  largely 
diminished  if  the  doctors  would  be  less  meddlesome. 
Very  truly, 

Gkoege  Troup  Maxwell,  M.  D. 


IProtetitmgs  of  Sonttxcs. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY   OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN   PEDIATRICS. 

Meeting  of  March  13,  1890. 
Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  in  the  Chair. 

Gonorrhoea  in  a  Brother  and  Sister,  aged,  respectively. 
Six  and  Eight  Years. — Dr.  F.  M.  Crandall  reported  the  his- 
tories of  two  cases.     (See  paf;e  463.) 

Two  Cases  of  Vulvo-vaginal  Inflammation,  complicated 
by  Arthritis,  in  Young  Girls.— Dr.  Henry  Koplik  read  a  pa- 
per on  this  subject.     (To  be  published.) 

Tuberculosis  in  Infants;  Report  of  Eighteen  Cases.— 
Dr.  C.  G.  Kerley  presented  specimens  aud  read  a  report  on  this 
subject,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  distribution  of  the  lesion 
In  eighteen  oases.     (To  be  published.) 

The  Prophylaxis  of  Diphtheria.— Dr.  W.  P.  Northrup,  in 
opening  a  general  discussion  on  this  subject,  assumed,  as  a  basis 
of  argument,  that  diphtheria  was  contagious  by  transportation  as 
well  as  contact.  He  then  went  on  to  consider  the  best  meaus 
of  avoiding  spread  of  the  disease  by  the  physician  himself.  He 
thought  that  the  tirst  precaution  which  the  physician  should 
take  was  to  keep  his  person  and  garments  from  becoming  in- 
fected with  secretions  from  the  patient.  How  was  he  to  effect 
this?  how  take  the  pulse,  examine  the  fauces,  listen  to  the  lungs; 
or  make  topical  applications  to  the  pharynx  or  in>ert  a  tube  into 
the  larynx,  and  then  leave  the  house  of  the  patient,  feeling  cer- 
tain that  in  twenty  minutes  he  might  safely  visit  another  child 
and  examine  an  ordinary  catarrhal  pharyngitis  without  danger 
of  implanting  upon  that  susceptible  mucous  membrane  a  fresh 
vigorous  colony  from  his  last  diphtheria  case  ?  It  was  clear  that 
the  physician  must  protect  his  person  and  garments  from  infec- 
tion, and  must  also  do  his  best  to  destroy  infection  upon  the 
necessarily  exposed  parts.  ^&  mnst  protect  &xiA  disinfect.  How 
often  a  physician  would  sit  on  the  side  of  the  diphtheritic  pa- 
tient's bed,  play  with  toys,  tease  the  child  and  make  himself 
agreeable  for  a  time,  aud  then  go  away  saying  he  must  hurry 
because  be  had  fifty  more  visits  to  make  before  eleven  o'clock 
that  night ! 

The  details  of  precaution  against  contamination  from  flying 
spittle  and  debris  of  necrotic  bacteria-laden  tissue  from  a  strug- 
gling thild's  pharynx  should  be  carefully  studied  out  and  con- 
scientiously observed.  After  such  ablutions  as  would  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  hands,  disinfectants  should  be  used  of  a  strength 
known  to  be  efficient.  There  was  no  excuse  for  a  physician's 
coat  being  infected  ;  but  suppose  his  waistcoat  got  the  charge,  it 
should  be  sterilized.  It  was  for  such  garments  as  these,  and  for 
many  of  the  articles  about  the  patient,  that  he  recommended 
sterilization  by  steam.  The  speaker  then  exhibited  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  Arnold  steam  sterilizer. 

Dr.  W.  H.  TuoM.soN  said  the  question  as  to  precautions  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  seemed  to  imply  that  there  was  enough 
danger  of  carrying  diphtheria  about  from  house  to  house  to 
render  it  imperative  that  he  should  use  means  for  personal  dis- 


infection. The  speaker  was  not  at  all  sure  of  any  case  of  infec- 
tion having  arisen  directly  from  such  house-to-honse  visitation  ; 
certainly  none  had  occurred  in  his  own  personal  experience.  Of 
course  he  had  made  it  a  rule  to  be  particular,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve any  conscientious  physician  could  fail  to  deem  it  incum- 
bent upon  himself  to  be  so.  It  was  the  speaker's  custom  to 
make  use  of  bromine  as  a  disinfectant,  and  to  order  its  use 
about  the  sick-rooms  until  the  atmosphere  was  surcharged  with 
it.  He  used  one  drachm  of  Smith's  solution  of  bromine  to  two 
ounces  of  water.  He  believed  that  it  afforded  protection  to 
nurses,  physicians,  and  the  family.  Until  he  found  something 
better  he  should  stick  to  this  as  an  effective  disinfectant.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  destroy  all  the  morbific  germs,  but  doing 
this  in  part  was  probably  all  that  was  needed  to  effect  practical 
disinfection  of  the  locality  or  the  individual.  Recent  researches 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  there  existed  in  our  own  bodies  ad- 
mirable disinfecting  secretions  and  fluids,  and  that  the  serum  of 
the  blood  and  the  interstitial  fluids  acted  as  powerful  antisep- 
tics up  to  a  certain  point.  These  would,  in  typhoid  fever  for 
instance,  act  until-  considerable  diminution  had  taken  place  in 
the  morbific  germs.  It  was  possible  that  in  reducing  the  pro- 
portion in  any  given  infectious  material  we  might  thereby  bring 
such  maieries  morbi  within  the  power  of  the  system  to  gradu- 
ally destroy  them.  Such  attenuation  would  probably  result  in 
manifestations  of  the  disease  in  a  milder  form.  Bacteria,  like 
other  growths,  required  fertilization.  By  lessening  very  mate- 
rially their  numbers  we  minimized  the  ability  for  propagation 
in  dangerous  proportions. 

Dr.  A.  Caille  said  that  when  he  wished  to  examine  a  patient 
with  diphtheria  he  never  sat  down  in  the  sick-room.  He  had 
the  child  held  in  the  lap  of  the  nurse  while  he  took  up  a  position 
to  one  side.  He  u.sed  a  spoon  as  a  tongue  depressor,  and  never 
carried  a  spatula.  After  cleansing  his  hands  thoroughly  he 
used  some  Labarraque's  solution  upon  them,  which  he  always 
carried  with  him.  For  intubations  he  wore  an  apron.  The 
physician  was  not  called  upon  to  make  himself  pleasant.  The 
cases  were  for  the  most  part  serious  or  desperate.  There  was 
no  need  of  wasting  time  in  dallying  with  the  child,  and  so  forth. 
After  leaving  the  house,  a  walk  of  ten  blocks  would  do  a  great 
deal  toward  disinfecting  the  clothing.  The  nurses  should  have 
long  gowns  with  hoods,  and  the  sleeves  should  be  secured  at  the 
wrists  by  elastic  bands.  They  should  be  provided  with  and  di- 
rected to  use  the  solution  referred  to  and  also  Javelle  water. 
The  disinfection  of  the  patient's  naso-pharynx  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  attention  should  be  directed  to  insure  constant 
cleanliness  of  the  teeth.  The  nurses  should  also  use  gargles  and 
insufiSations. 

Dr.  I.  W.  Hance  advocated  the  use  of  nasal  and  pharyngeal 
sprays,  his  experience  with  them  demonstrating  their  special 
utility. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Dillingham  regarded  diphtheria  as  one  of  the  least 
contagious  of  diseases,  though,  of  course,  instances  occurred 
in  which  it  was  markedly  contagious.  There  was  very  little 
danger  of  a  physician  carrying  the  disease  about  with  him  if 
ordinary  precautions  were  observed.  It  was  quite  unnecessary 
to  handle  the  patients.  The  sick  child  should  be  taken  to  a 
good  light  and  firmly  held  before  any  examination  was  at- 
tempted. Some  carbolic  acid,  used  in  washing  the  hands  after 
examination,  and  a  good  walk,  would  be  all  that  was  necessary. 
The  same  rules  were  applicable  to  nurses,  except  when  in  daily 
attendance,  and  then  the  hair  should  be  disinfected  on  getting 
through  with  the  case.  In  the  matter  of  prophylaxis,  a  good 
deal  could  be  done  with  gargles  and  sprays.  There  did,  how- 
ever, exist  a  danger  from  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  as 
people  often  went  about  the  streets  with  diphtheria  without 
even  knowing  of  its  existence. 
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NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN    0B8TETKI0S    AND    GYNiEOOLOGY. 

Meeting  of  March  27,  1890. 
Dr.  Eghert  n.  Grandin  in  the  Chair. 

Removal  of  a  Cancerous  Uterus  by  Vaginal  and  Ah- 
dominal  Operations. — Dr.  G.  M.  Edebohls  presented  a  speci- 
men of  epithelioma  of  the  uterus  which  he  had  recently  removtd. 
The  lesion  had  heen  limited  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  orfian 
with  but  slight  parametric  induration.  The  first  part  of  the 
operation  was  done  per  vaginam.  The  bladder  being  then 
opened,  it  was  found  that  the  posterior  portion  of  the  uterus 
was  firmly  united  to  the  rectum.  Abdominal  section  was 
then  made,  clamps  were  applied  to  the  Falloppian  tubes,  and 
the  uterus  was  freed  from  its  adhesions  and  removed.  A  pyo- 
salpinx  on  the  left  side  had  called  for  the  removal  of  the  tube 
and  ovary. 

Removal  of  an  Alleged  Cancerous  Uterus. — Dr.  Ede- 
BOHLS  then  presented  another  specimen  of  a  portion  of  a  uterus 
which  he  had  removed  from  a  woman,  forty-nine  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  sent  to  him  with  the  request  that  he  would  eti'ect 
the  removal  by  vaginal  hysterectomy.  Bleeding  had  been  ob- 
served, which  at  length  became  constant.  There  was  extensive 
discharge,  with  pain  in  the  pelvis  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.  The  entire  upper  half  of  the  vagina  was  occupied 
by  an  ulcerating  mass,  with  little  rounded  prominences  in  the 
center,  and  a  considerable  number  of  bleeding  granulations 
were  present.  The  diameter  of  the  mass  was  about  two 
inches.  It  involved  the  cervix  only.  The  uterus  was  five 
inches  in  depth,  three  of  which  belonged  to  the  cervix.  The 
organ  was  in  the  normal  position.  The  appearance  of  the 
growth  indicated  malignancy,  but  there  was  no  infiltration  of 
the  parametrium.  This  fact  had  caused  the  speaker  to  waver 
somewhat  in  his  diagnosis  of  cancer.  He  scraped  out  and  ex- 
amined portions  of  the  growth,  and  the  diagnosis  of  malig- 
nancy was  thereby  further  negatived.  Local  treatment  was 
attempted  which  had  slightly  diminished  the  size  of  the  mass. 
The  growth  had  proved  to  be  a  pedunculated  polypus  and 
was  removed.  The  cervix,  which  was  found  to  be  enormously 
hypertrophied.  was  amputated.  The  woman  had  made  an  un- 
eventful recovery. 

Dr.  H.  J.  BoLDT  inquired  if  there  was  any  reason  why  in  the 
first  case  the  other  tube  and  ovary  were  not  removed.  From  a 
practical  standpoint  a  nterus  without  appendages  did  seem  to 
give  trouble  in  after-life,  pain  and  a  number  of  neuroses  arising 
from  the  pelvic  organs ;  therefore  it  should  be  the  rule  to  re- 
move the  appendages  when  the  uterus  was  removed.  The  sec- 
ond specimen  illustrated  a  very  important  point.  If  such  a  case 
had  gone  into  many  hands,  and  the  careful  preliminary  precau- 
tions had  been  neglected,  this  woman  would  have  come  out  of 
the  ordeal  minus  her  uterus. 

TheOiiAiEMAN  said  he  was  already  on  record  as  an  opfionent 
of  vaginal  hysterectomy,  except  where  the  disease  was  located 
at  the  fundus.  Ue  would  like  to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
operation  had  heen  least  of  all  called  for  in  the  case  first  de- 
scribed. It  should  be  made  a  xi/ic  ywrt  mm  of  operation  that  the 
uterus  should  he  movable,  and  that  the  parametrium  should  not 
be  invaded  by  the  disease.  Dr.  Edebohls  was  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  his  patient  still  alive.  The  trouble  would  recur,  and 
then  the  progress  would  probably  be  most  rapid.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  thorough  curetting,  or,  if  it  had  been  possible,  a  high 
amputation,  followed  by  cauterization,  would  have  been  pref- 
erable to  vaginal  hysterectomy. 

Dr.  Edebohls  said  that  he  had  heen  induced  to  essay  the 
operation  because  the  vagina  was  apparently  uninvolved  and 


the  disease  was  limited  to  the  cervix.  He  had  not  expected  the 
existence  of  adhesions.  The  case  had  certainly  demonstrated 
that,  if  curetting,  instead  of  vaginal  hysterectomy,  had  been 
performed,  such  thorough  scraping  would  have  opened  into  the 
bladder,  for  the  disease  had  already  invaded  everything  except 
the  mucous  coat. 

A  Case  of  Uterus  Bicornis  Unicollis,  with  Parenchyma- 
tous Abscesses  of  the  Portio  Vaginalis. — Dr.  Currier  reported 
the  case.  Ue  considered  it  well  worthy  of  particular  attention 
because  of  the  unusual  features  which  it  presented.  The  patient 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  She  had  been  married  eight  years 
and  had  borne  five  children.  The  labors  had  all  been  tedious,  and 
the  last  three  were  cases  of  breech  presentation.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  troublesome  external  haemorrhoids,  fur  which  she  had 
consulted  Dr.  Currier,  the  patient's  general  health  was  fairly 
good.  Examination  of  the  genitalia  had  revealed  a  relaxed  con- 
dition of  the  vulva  and  vagina,  and  of  a  very  large  part  of  the 
vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix,  which  was  fissured  and  indurated. 
The  body  of  the  uterus  was  retroflexed  and  adherent.  There 
were  also  fissure  of  the  anus  and  large  external  hseniorrhoids. 
At  the  time  of  operation  upon  the  hfemorrhoids,  Emmet's  opera- 
tion upon  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  was  also  performed. 
In  removing  the  wedge  of  tissue  from  the  left  side  of  the  cervix 
a  parenchymatous  abscess  containing  about  a  teaspoonful  of  pas 
was  opened.  The  cavity  of  the  abscess  was  irrigated  and  its 
lining  membrane  curetted,  but  the  operation  wound  did  not 
heal  well.  The  tissue  of  the  cervix  at  the  time  of  the  operation 
was  of  such  firm  consistence  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  cut  it 
with  a  sharp  scalpel,  and  next  to  impossible  to  force  a  needle 
through  it.  A  second  operation  was  performed  a  month  sub- 
sequently, in  which  the  endometrium  was  carefully  curetted 
and  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  uterus  amputated.  In  the  course 
of  the  latter  procedure  another  abscess,  containing  only  a  few 
drops  of  pus,  was  opened  in  the  right  side  of  the  cervix.  It 
was  a  matter  of  much  surprise  that  the  intense  induration 
which  had  characterized  the  tissues  only  a  few  weeks  previous- 
ly had  disappeared.  They  could  now  be  readily  cut  and  the 
needle  passed  with  ease.  Tait's  operation  was  performed  on 
the  perinsoum,  and  the  healing  of  both  wounds  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  A  month  afterward  an  abdominal  section  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  the  retrotiexed  and  adherent 
uterus.  The  adhesions  were  readily  separated.  The  left  tube 
and  ovary  appeared  to  he  normal,  wliile  the  right  ovary  was 
very  ranch  enlarged.  The  right  ovary  and  tube  were  removed. 
While  the  nterus  was  still  held  up  by  the  ligature  around  the 
sthmp,  the  pelvic  cavity  was  carefully  investigated  with  the 
fingers,  revealing  what  seemed  to  be  a  distended  rectum.  On 
examining  the  supposed  rectum  further,  it  was  found  that  a 
tube  and  ovary  proceeded  from  its  outer  side,  proving  the  con- 
dition to  be  one  of  hicornate  uterus.  On  drawing  the  mass  up- 
ward into  the  wound,  the  two  structures  were  found  to  be  sym- 
metrical with  each  other,  pear-shaped,  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  length  from  the  top  of  the  fundus  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wide  sulcus  which  separated  them,  and  each  in  nil  resp^ts  like 
any  normal  well-developed  uterine  body,  except  that  the  inner 
aspect  of  each  was  perfectly  smooth  and  without  [jrojection  or 
appendage  of  any  kind.  The  round  ligament  proceeded  in  a  nor- 
mal manner  from  the  outer  side  of  each  organ.  These  ligaments 
were  shortened  according  to  Wylie's  method,  and  the  |)atient 
had  made  a  good  recovery.  It  was  quite  an  easy  matter  to  pass 
probes  into  the  two  uterine  cavities  from  the  single  cervical 
opening.  Dr.  Currier  drew  attention  to  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  uterine  tissue  after  the  first  operation.  An 
induration  of  the  vaginal  jiortion  of  the  cervix  was  by  no  means 
rare,  but  was  referred  in  this  connection  only  to  the  uterus  of  a 
parous  woman.     The  second  point  of  interest  was  the  existence 
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of  abscesses  within  the  muscular  structure  of  the  uterus,  uncon- 
nected with  the  endometrium.  Then  the  malformation  of  the 
uterus  in  this  case  was  unusual.  The  normal  fusion  of  the  ducts 
of  Mailer  in  the  embryo,  by  which  the  uterus  was  formed,  be- 
gan below  and  extended  upward  until  the  entire  organ  was 
symmetrically  formed  as  to  its  two  halves.  The  failure  of  these 
ducts  to  fuse  gave  rise  to  the  various  malformations  and  de- 
formities of  the  uteres.  The  special  malformation  in  Dr.  Cur- 
rier's case,  according  to  Kussmaul's  classification,  was  known  as 
uterus  bicornu  unicollis. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Murray  said  he  had  never  seen  the  abscesses  re- 
ferred to  in  the  non-parous  uterus.  They  seemed  to  be  gener- 
ally connected  with  the  glandular  structure.  There  might  in 
Dr.  Currier's  case  have  been  a  precedent  phlebitis  due  to  dis- 
turbance of  circulation  in  the  bieornate  uterus.  In  the  two 
cases  of  double  uterus  which  bad  come  under  his  own  observa- 
tion there  had  been  no  interference  with  the  course  of  labor. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Dudley  thought  such  abscesses  generally  due  to 
glandular  disease  rather  than  to  uterine  intlammation,  unless 
that  inflammation  followed  some  surgical  procedure. 

Dr.  A.  H.  GoELET  had,  in  three  or  four  instances,  come  across 
these  abscesses  of  the  cervix.  The  best  way  to  deal  with  them 
was  to  dissect  out  the  sac  and  bring  the  tissues  together.  lie 
had  met  last  spring  with  a  ease  of  double  uterus  in  which  there 
were  two  cornua  and  two  cervices,  with  a  double  vagina.  He 
had  dissected  out  the  vaginal  septum  in  this  case,  and  was  some- 
what inclined  now  to  question  the  expediency  of  what  he  had 
done. 

Dr.  BoLDT  thought  that  when  cases  of  unusual  interest  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  notice  of  physicians,  it  would  be  well 
to  ascertain  whether  a  report  had  already  been  made,  as  reiter- 
ated reporting  of  the  same  case  was  calculated  to  vitiate  statis- 
tical records. 

Dr.  Edebohi-s  had  never  encountered  an  abscess  at  the  time 
of  operation.  He  had  seen  two  cases  of  abscess  of  the  portio 
vaginalis.  In  one  case  the  patient,  after  being  operated  upon 
for  laceration,  had  had  acute  septic  peritonitis  and  died.  An 
abscess  was  found  in  the  cervical  tissues.  In  the  other  case,  in 
which  an  operation  for  a  similar  condition  was  performed,  the 
patient  on  the  third  day  began  to  show  symptoms  of  incipient 
peritonitis  or  some  septic  trouble.  Basing  the  diagnosis  of  ab- 
scess of  the  cervix  upon  the  experience  gained  in  the  former 
case,  he  had  made  an  examination  which  resulted  in  verification 
of  the  opinion.  An  abscess  was  found  in  the  cervix,  evacuated, 
curetted,  and  kept  drained,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  re- 
covery. 

Dr.  CuRRiKR  said  that,  unless  it  was  clearly  appreciated  that 
the  form  of  uterus  described  by  hira  comprised  two  complete 
corpora  and  one  cervix,  his  idea  would  not  he  fully  apprehended. 
This  was  an  exceedingly  rare  form.  The  tissue  in  which  the 
abscesses  had  developed  was  not  glandular,  neither  was  there 
any  question  but  that  the  pyogenic  process  had  taken  place 
within  the  parenchyma  proper  of  the  organ,  the  tissues  of  which 
were  very  hyperplastic.  As  to  phlebitis,  lymphangeitis,  or 
venous  obstruction  being  initial  to  the  abscess  development  he 
could  not  say,  as  the  history  was  not  sufficiently  defined. 

The  Csesarean  Section  in  moderately  Contracted  Pelves. 
— Dr.  R.  A.  Murray  read  a  paper  with  this  title,  reportinji  a 
case.     (To  be  published.) 

Dr.  Vanderpoel  thought  the  author  of  the  paper  was  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  added  one  more  case  to  the  annals  of 
this  operation.  One  of  the  reasons  why  statistics  did  not  show 
more  favorably  here  was  obvious.  The  operation,  as  usually 
undertaken,  was  untimely.  The  operator  was  generally  handi- 
capped by  previous  attempts  at  delivery.  Practitioners  did  not 
appreciate  the  importance  of  mensuration  of  the  pelvis.     When 


the  general  practitioner  learned  to  make  the  necessary  measure- 
ments a  month  before  full  term,  the  outcome  would  be  more 
encouraging.  It  was  not  perhaps  requisite  to  make  minute 
mensuration,  but  the  measurement  of  the  external  conjugate 
should  be  ascertained,  and,  if  that  was  below  seven  inches, 
trouble  might  be  anticipated.  He  assumed  that  the  present 
rule  was  to  operate  before  labor  commenced.  If  forewarned, 
the  operator  could  be  forearmed,  and  better  results  would  ac- 
crue from  the  more  complete  and  elaborate  preparation.  As  to 
the  choice  of  procedure  in  the  case  narrated,  it  seemed  to  lie 
between  Ceesarean  section,  craniotomy,  and  version  with  breech 
extraction.  Craniotomy  would  perhaps  have  offered  better 
chances  to  the  mother.  The  choice  should,  however,  be  left  to 
the  mother  and  friends.  It  was  always  possible  in  an  ample 
pelvis  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  a  breech  presentation. 
With  the  degree  of  contraction  reported  by  the  author,  the 
choice  seemed  to  have  been  the  correct  one.  The  difficulty  of 
the  application  of  the  forceps  to  the  after-coming  head  lay  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  second  blade. 

Dr.  H.  Goldthwaite  thought  that  the  time  was  coming  when 
the  Csesarean  section  would  be  as  successful  as  abdominal  sec- 
tion was  to-day. 

Dr.  Dudley  asserted  that  the  mortality  to  children  from 
contracted  pelves  in  the  mothers  was  a  result  the  responsi- 
bility for  which  rested  with  the  surgeon.  Examination,  both 
internal  and  external,  should  be  made  of  the  patients  when  they 
entered  a  hospital  for  lying-in  purposes.  Many  conditions  ex- 
isted internally  which  only  careful  examination  could  discover. 
Tumors  or  rhachitic  exostoses  might  exist,  and  yet  the  external 
appearances  he  entirely  correct.  Then,  again,  the  accoucheur 
was  too  apt  to  feel  confident  that  he  could  deliver  by  version, 
and  allowed  the  case  to  go  on  too  far  before  making  the  at- 
tempt. The  danger  lay  in  impaction  of  the  head  after  the  body 
was  expelled,  the  child  being  strangled  to  death  before  the  for- 
ceps could  be  adjusted.  It  was  well,  when  opportunity  served, 
to  state  the  case  in  good  time  to  the  woman  and  her  friends. 
The  author  of  the  i)aper  had  said  that  he  had  made  an  incision 
nine  inches  long,  drawing  the  uterus  out  through  the  abdominal 
opening  before  making  the  uterine  section.  This  the  speaker 
deemed  unnecessary,  believing  that  with  caution  the  uterine 
section  might  be  made  without  such  an  extensive  abdominal 
opening,  which  complicated  the  chances  of  union  and  weakened 
the  woman.  He  believed  that  the  uterus  should  be  drawn  out 
at  the  same  time  as  tbe  child,  gradual  traction  being  made  on 
the  former  as  fast  as  the  latter  was  extracted.  The  future  suc- 
cess of  the  operation  lay  in  securing  primary  union  of  the  uter- 
ine incision,  and,  if  this  was  done,  the  remaining  dangers  were 
only  such  as  characterized  an  ordinary  laparotomy. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  LOUISE  G.   RABINOVITCH,  M.  D., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

On  the  Diapedesis  taking  Place  in  the  Fcetal  Gastric  Olands,  and 
on  the  Probable  Origin  of  the  Pepsin  Cells. — M.  Moutani^  (Comptes 
rendus  de  la  soc.  de  biol.,  No.  24,  1889)  has  observed  the  cardiac  portion 
of  the  foetal  stomach  to  be  the  seat  of  cell  diapedesis  in  the  direction 
from  the  vessels  to  the  glands.  By  hasmato.xylon  cosin  stainings  he  has 
been  enabled  to  follow  out,  in  microscopical  sections  taken  from  the  foetal 
sheep  and  cow,  migration  of  cells  from  the  vessels  of  the  hypodermis  and 
connective  tissue  to  the  glandular  organs.    By  the  reagent  the  migratory 
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elements  are  stained  in  brick-red,  and  the  migratory  current  is  thus  dis- 
tinctly shown  ;  it  is  subject  to  variation  of  intensity  during  the  different 
periods  of  foetal  life.  Under  the  microscope  the  great  vessels  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  are  seen  to  be  filled  with  easily  recognizaltle 
leucocytes ;  their  current  is  directed  toward  the  glands  with  which  they 
are  first  in  apposition,  then  they  thrust  their  pseudopodes  in  between  the 
cells  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  finally  reach  the  cavity  of  the  glandu- 
lar orifice.  The  author  summarizes  the  facts  by  saying  that  the  fcctal 
gastric  glands  are  traversed  by  a  current  of  indifferent  cells,  which,  by 
virtue  of  their  amieboid  movement,  leave  the  blood-vessels,  reach  the  con- 
nective tissue,  traverse  the  parietes  of  the  glandular  elements,  and  enter 
the  cavity  of  the  gland.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  to  find  the  leucocytes 
engaged  partly  internally  and  partly  externally  in  the  principal  gland  cells. 
He  finds  an  anatomical  and  histo-chemical  analogy  between  the  leuco- 
cytes and  the  pepsin  cells,  basing  it  on  their  respective  characters  that 
can  be  distinguished  only  by  their  situation  ;  the  newly  differentiated 
pepsin  cells  are  more  or  less  external  to  the  glandular  tube  with  which 
they  are  in  apposition,  and  the  same  is  characteristic  of  the  leucocytes. 
To  the  other  facts  that  speak  for  the  analogy  of  the  two  is  added  that 
the  adult  peptic  cells  are  situated  too  in  apposition  with  the  principal 
cells ;  not  infrequently  they  also  present  prolongations  thrust  between 
the  principal  cells,  and  have  in  general  an  amieboid  appearance.  It  is 
concluded  that  the  pepsin  cells  are  nothing  but  specialized  migration 
cells  ;  this  is  sustained  by  Ranvier's  researches  on  the  lymph,  in  which 
he  has  demonstrated  the  digestive  power  of  those  elements  which  he  de- 
nominated unicellular  mobile  glands. 

On  the  Action  of  the  Gastric  Juice  on  some  Pathogenic  Uicrobea. — 
M.  Straus  and  M.  R.  Wurtz's  work  is  reported  in  the  Lyon  med.,  No.  34, 
1889,  stating  the  authors'  endeavor  to  ascertain  experimentally  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  microbes  of  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  typhoid 
fever,  and  cholera.  The  researches  were  made  with  the  gastric  juice  of 
man,  the  dog,  and  the  sheep.  It  was  obtained  through  fistula'  by  means 
of  a  sound,  sterilized  beforehand,  and  the  following  were  the  results  of 
its  action : 

On  the  Bacilhu!  tuberculosis:  Animals  subjected  to  virulent  subcu- 
taneous injections  of  tubercular  poison  that  had  been  acted  upon  by 
dog's  gastric  juice  for  about  six  hours,  and  at  a  temperature  of  38°  C, 
had  tubercular  abscesses  at  the  place  of  inoculation,  and  the  tubercular 
infection  was  soon  generalized.  If  the  virus  had  been  treated  previous- 
ly for  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  same 
was  followed  by  a  local  ulcer,  without  generalization  of  the  infection, 
the  ulcer  being  amenable  to  treatment.  If  kept  under  the  action  of 
the  juice  for  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  hours,  the  inoculated  bacillus 
remains  fruitless. 

On  the  anthrax  bacillus  :  In  case  of  both  the  Bacillm  arUhracis  with 
spores,  as  found  in  the  blood,  or  without  them,  as  found  in  several 
weeks'  cultures,  the  bacterium  is  invariably  destroyed  by  half  an  hour's 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  it  at  a  temperature  of  38°  C.  This  was  a 
constant  result  except  in  one  case  out  of  sixty. 

On  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  :  This  is  killed  by  the  action  of  the  gas- 
tric juice  of  man,  dogs,  or  sheep,  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  hours  at 
a  temperature  of  38°  C. 

On  the  bacillus  of  cholera  :  This  resists  a  two-hours'  action  of 
human,  dog's,  or  sheep's  juice. 

Making  comparative  experiments  with  hydrochloric-acid  solutions 
of  the  corresponding  strength  to  that  of  the  juice  employed,  Straus  and 
WUrtz  convinced  themselves  that  the  destructive  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  on  the  micro-organisms  was  due  not  to  a  special  digestive,  but 
simply  to  an  antiseptic  property,  by  virtue  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  as 
had  been  mentioned  before  by  Spallanzani. 

Tlie  authors  further  remark  that  in  their  experiments  |)ure  gastric 
juice  was  used,  and  that  consequently  its  action  could  not  be  considered 
as  physiologically  digestive,  for  which  purpose  the  gastric  juice  is  alwavs 
more  or  less  diluted. 

On  the  Knee-tendon  Reflexes,  and  particularly  the  Successive  Re- 
flex Contractions. — Among  the  facts  contrilniting  to  show  that  muscular 
contraction  is  provoked  by  shock  of  the  patellar  tendon,  M.  ('h,  ¥er& 
(Cotnptes  rendus  de  la  soc.  de  biol..  No.  30,  1889)  refers  to  .lendrassik's 
work,  in  which  the  latter  has  observed  that  voluntary  muscular  tension, 
or  a  muscular  effort  encroaching  even  on  a  distant  region,  favors  and 


also  exaggerates  the  phenomenon.  In  a  similar  way  excitation  of  the 
special  senses  (Ch.  Fere,  ibid.,  1885,  p.  590),  or  of  the  skin  (Weir 
Mitchell  and  Morris  Lewis,  Am.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.,  1886, 
p.  364),  induces  the  same  exaggeration  of  the  movement.  Psychical 
excitations  have  the  same  effect,  as  the  author  was  enabled  to  witness 
exaggerated  reflexes  during  a  transitory  attack  of  mania  in  epilepsy. 
Under  these  conditions,  shock  to  the  tendon,  though  of  the  same  in- 
tensity, causes  not  only  a  more  vigorous,  but  also  a  more  rapid  move- 
ment; the  difference  may  amount  to  0'02",  0'03",  and  even  0'04".  The 
same  difference  of  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  movements  is 
found  in  hysterical  subjects  that  are  under  the  influence  of  suggested 
sensorial  or  sthenic  emotional  excitations. 

M.  Fere  accounts  for  these  accidents  by  the  modification  of  the 
general  circulation  that  necessarily  influences  the  muscular  contrac- 
tility and  at  the  same  time  the  central  excitability.  By  means  of  record- 
ing the  tracing,  M.  Bloch  (Jour,  de  I'anat.  et  de  la  physiol.,  1885,  p. 
19)  has  found  that,  should  the  rectus  anticus  muscle  be  the  seat  of  the 
initial  shock,  the  inferior  muscular  segment  is  the  first  to  contract ;  if 
it  is  the  tendon  that  the  initial  shock  is  brought  upon  first,  the  change 
in  the  muscular  shape  is  synchronous  in  both  segments.  M.  F6r6  re- 
peated Bloch's  experiments  in  the  endeavor  to  find  the  correspondence 
of  his  statements  with  the  phenomena  observed  in  epileptics  and  in 
chronic  cases  of  hemiplegia. 

In  these  cases  the  tendon  was  the  seat  of  initial  shock,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  muscular  contraction  in  the  inferior  segment  of  the  rectus 
anticus  muscle  appeared  about  O'Ol"  to  0'03"  later  than  that  in  the 
superior  segment.  The  duration  of  retardation  was  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  muscular  atrophy.  These  results  are  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  what  is  found,  under  ordinary  conditions,  after  irritation  of  the 
lower  muscular  end. 

In  two  hemiplegic  patients  the  successive  reflex  contractions  were 
more  marked  on  the  more  affected  side. 

The  author  explains  the  occurrence  of  the  succession  of  the  reflex 
contractions  by  an  obstacle  to  transmission  in  the  peripheral  end  of 
the  motoi  nerves,  and  says  it  can  be  used  as  a  diagnostic  guide.  Should 
the  succession  of  contractions  exist,  it  necessarily  indicates  and  is  a 
physical  sign  of  peripheral  neuritis.  He  quotes  Charcot,  who  had  al- 
ready pointed  out  the  existence  of  increase  in  volume  of  the  nerves  in 
chronic  hemiplegia,  M.  Cornil  confirming  the  same. 

The  Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  Infection. — Pourtour  du 
Petit  has  referred  to  the  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  as  a 
factor  in  the  production  of  redness  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  known 
since,  M.  Ch.  Fere  (Comptes  rendus  de  la  soc.  de  biol..  No.  30,  1889) 
states,  that,  if  this  redness  is  not  exactly  of  an  inflammatory  character, 
the  condition  favors  the  development  of  inflammation,  particularly  if 
the  animal  is  subjected  to  bad  hygiene  (CI.  Bernard). 

Certain  pathological  innervations,  M.  F^re  alleges,  are  accompanied 
not  only  by  vaso-motor  disturbances,  but  also  by  blood  alterations  and 
defective  nutrition,  and  this  explains,  perhaps,  the  predisposition  to  in- 
fectious diseases  under  such  circumstances.  Charrin  and  Ruffer  have 
found  recently  that  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve  seemed  to  favor  the 
development  of  the  pyocyanic  bacillus.  With  reference  to  this  work, 
M.  Firi,  while  revaccinating  the  patients  of  his  wards,  followed  out  with 
particular  interest  the  cause  of  the  effect  of  symmetrical  inoculations  in 
both  arms  of  twelve  hemiplegic  subjects,  having  in  view  the  question 
of  whether  the  paralyzed  side  differed  from  the  sound  one  in  resisting 
the  virus.  Three  of  these  patients  had  vaccine  [Histules  exclusively  on 
the  hemiplegic  side. 

The  aiithor  suggests  further  similar  experiments  on  men,  for  this  is 
the  first  expeiiuieut  of  its  kiud. 

Researches  on  the  Intimate  Nutrition  of  the  Li^er  (Presented  by 
Quiuquaiid). — In  previous  researches  on  experimental  glycosuria,  Ar- 
thour  and  I!\itte  (Comptes  rendus  de  la  soc.  de  biol.,  Xo.  31,  1889)  had 
observed  that  the  hepatic  lesion  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in 
the  uriue  consisted  in  a  dilatation  of  the  capillary  meshwork.  In  their 
opinion,  the  dilatation  secures  a  richer  supply  of  oxygen,  which  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  hyperglyca'mia  and  subsequent  glycosuria. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  glycogenic  function  is  in  intimate  correla- 
tion with  the  amount  of  arterial  blood  traversing  the  liver,  experiments 
have  been  made  in  which  live  tissue  was  subjected  to  the  action  of 
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oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  separately.  The  work  is  summarized  in 
tabulations,  which  show  that  after  the  lapse  of  one  hour  the  amount  of 
glucose  produced  is  about  the  same  under  the  action  of  either  oxygen 
or  carbonic  acid.  After  two  hours  a  slight  difference  is  noticed,  the 
oxygen  giving  the  greater  amount  of  produced  glucose.  If  the  hepatic 
specimens  are  left  under  action  for  six  hours  the  difference  becomes 
conspicuous,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  of  glucose 
formed  in  the  oxygen  atmosphere  is  decidedly  greater.  When  the  ex- 
periment lasts  twenty-four  hours  the  reverse  is  noticed.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  liver,  like  most  of  the  tissues,  is  apt  to  oxidize  a  certain  part 
of  the  sugar  if  the  experiment  extends  over  as  long  a  period  as  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  that  such  results  could  not  be  taken  as  physiological 
evidences,  but  that  it  is  more  correct  to  take  experiments  of  six  hours' 
duration  as  parallel  facts  corresponding  to  the  physiological  glycogenic 
function  ;  and  these  experiments  show  that  the  formation  of  glucose  is 
greater  in  the  hepatic  tissue  when  this  is  in  contact  with  oxygen.  In 
conclusion,  the  authors  say  that  the  destruction  of  glycogen  is  the  more 
easily  performed  the  more  active  the  liver  is  physiologically,  and  the 
production  of  sugar  is  the  more  abundant  the  better  the  hepatic  arterial 
circulation  is  performed. 

1.  On  the  Effects  of  Ablation  of  the  Thyreoid  Gland  in  Animals. — 
Kogowitch  (.\rch.  de  phys.,  Xov.  15,  1888). 

2.  New  Researches  on  the  Function  of  the  Thyreoid  Gland. — Munk 
(Sitzungsberichte  der  Aeademie  der  Wissenschafteu  zu  Berlin,  1888). 

3.  Contribution  to  the  Physiology  of  the  Thyreoid  Gland. — Griitz- 
ner  (Deutsche  mcdicinisuhe  Wochenschrift,  1889).  The  authors'  works 
are  reported  in  the  Jour,  de  m6d.,  chirur.  et  pharm.,  No.  11,  1889,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  experiments  of  physiologists  (Schiff)  and  the  results  of  abla- 
tions of  the  thyreoid  gland  in  those  subject  to  goitre  (Kocher)  go  to 
prove  the  connection  between  the  function  of  this  gland  and  the  cerebral 
nervous  system.  The  gland  is  supposed  to  share  in  the  cerebral  blood- 
Bupply  and  to  regulate  its  circulation.  There  is  controversy  among 
physiologists  on  the  subject.  For  Bruns,  among  others,  the  role  of  the 
thyreoid  gland  is  to  destroy  matter  which,  if  accumulated  in  the  iilood, 
would  be  poisonous  to  the  nervous  system,  or  else  the  gland  serves  to 
elaborate  material  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  same.  The  experi- 
ments of  Rogowitch  agree  with  the  first  of  Brown's  experiments. 

The  animals  operated  upon  presented  disturbances  analogous  to 
those  observed  by  Schiff,  which  were  symptoms  of  excitation  and  depres- 
sion of  the  central  nervous  system,  expressed  by  phenomena  of  general 
paresis  of  movements,  tremors  of  the  extremities,  and  occasionally  con- 
vulsions of  different  groups  of  muscles,  more  or  less  localized,  and 
sometimes  generalized,  of  a  tetanic  character.  The  sensory  centers  are 
equally  involved  ;  the  animal  groans,  and  scratches  itself  until  it  bleeds. 
There  is  first  diminution,  and  after  a  given  time  complete  disappear- 
ance, of  the  tendon  reflexes,  with  impaired  appetite.  The  number  of 
red  blood-corpuscles  is  unchanged  at  first,  but  this  is  soon  followed  by 
hypoglobilia. 

Dogs  and  cats  give  nearly  the  same  symptoms.  Rabbits  seem  to 
stand  the  operation  fairly  well,  and  do  not  show  any  grave  subsequent 
symptoms.  That  the  given  phenomena  resemble  those  of  intoxication 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  if  the  blood  of  an  animal  is  injected  into 
the  veins  of  another,  the  receiver  recovers  quickly ;  but  it  lias  the 
typical  symptoms  of  intoxication  in  case  the  thyreoid  gland  has  been 
extirpated  in  the  donor  previous  to  its  supplying  the  blood  for  injection. 
This  speaks  clearly  for  the  thyreoid  gland  as  having  the  function  of  neu- 
tralizing certain  products  that  prove  harmful  to  the  nervous  system. 

Microscopical  examinations  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  have  con- 
firmed the  conclusion.  The  author  found  characteristic  alterations 
localized  in  order,  first,  especially  in  the  brain,  then  in  the  medulla,  and 
finally  in  the  spiual  cord.  In  dogs  and  cats  it  is  likely  to  happen  that 
they  do  not  succumb  to  the  operation  before  a  certain  time.  The  ab- 
normity is  explained  by  the  intervention  of  compensation  of  the  thyreoid 
by  the  pituitary  body ;  their  structure  is  analogous,  and  after  the  op- 
eration there  is  an  accumulation  of  colloid  substance  in  the  hypophysis. 
The  symptomatology  in  the  experiments  is  compared  to  that  observed 
by  Kocher  in  cachexia  strumipriva,  and  also  to  cretinism  that  follows 
ablation  of  the  thyreoid  in  men. 

The  experiments  of  Rogowitch  are  said  to  show  with  satisfaction 


why  the  thyreoid  gland  is  to  be  considered  as  a  hematopoietic  organ : 
In  men  and  animals  the  phenomena  are  nervous  in  conjunction  with 
trophic  disturbances,  both  being  followed  by  alteration  of  the  blood, 
which  explains  the  train  of  symptoms  presented  by  individuals  operated 
upon ;  oedematous  swelling  of  the  face  and  Umbs,  augmentation  in  vol- 
ume of  the  body,  dryness  and  pallor  of  the  skin,  falling  out  of  the  hair, 
and  finally  anaemia. 

2.  Coineidently  with  Rogowitch's  work,  H.  Munk's  experiments 
on  the  function  of  the  thyreoid  gland  go  to  prove  that  the  disturbances 
following  the  extirpation  of  the  organ  are  essentially  dependent  upon 
the  trouble  caused  by  the  operation  itself,  and  that  the  subsequent 
symptoms  are  derived  from  alteration  in  general  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
nervous  system,  produced  by  augmented  disturbances  of  the  circulation 
and  respiration. 

Munk  thinks  these  symptoms  prove  the  importance  of  the  function 
of  the  thyreoid  body,  the  function  being  vital  to  the  nervous  system  ; 
but  that  essentially  the  disturbances  are  the  consequence  of  different 
irritations  of  the  nerves  in  the ,  neighborhood  of  the  extirpated  gland. 
The  author  confirms  this  view  by  simply  separating  the  gland  from  its 
adjoining  parts,  or  else  by  injecting  irritating  substances  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  organ,  and  in  either  case  inducing  the  characteristic 
train  of  symptoms  observed  after  extirpation  of  the  thyreoid  body.  The 
value  of  this  argumentation  is  reduced  by  the  statement  that  often  ani- 
mals survive  after  they  have  been  subjected  to  extirpation  of  the  gland, 
without  giving  any  symptoms  for  a  number  of  months,  then  becoming 
ill  suddenly,  when  the  wound  has  healed  perfectly ;  or  the  fact  of  the 
operation  being  harmless  for  months  when  one  half  of  the  gland  is 
operated  upon,  and  proving  speedily  fatal  when  the  second  half  under- 
goes the  same  operation. 

3.  Munk's  conclusions  are  combated  by  Griitzner  in  his  recent 
work  on  the  physiology  of  the  thyreoid  gland.  The  latter  author  does 
not  admit  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  to  be  the  lesion  of  the  nerves 
alone ;  he  thinks  the  symptoms  can  be  induced  only  by  a  toxic  agent  in 
the  blood  analogous  to  that  in  tetanus.  The  author  is  not  certain,  how- 
ever, as  to  whether  this  poison  originates  in  the  wound  or  in  the  body 
itself.  The  article  is  concluded  by  a  statement  of  the  existing  diversity 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  pathogenesis  of  the  train  of  symptoms 
succeeding  extirpation  of  the  gland,  and  the  statement  that  the  ques- 
tion deserves  attention,  for  any  decision  here  would  throw  much  light 
on  the  physiology  of  the  body  and  the  pathogenesis  of  the  interesting 
morbid  conditions  designated  as  myxoedema,  acromegalia,  and  the  more 
recently  known,  goitre,  etc. 

On.Apparent  Death. — M.  Brouardel  (Gaz.  des  hopit..  No.  65,  1889) 
thinks  that  too  often  physicians  consider  individuals  as  being  dead 
when  they  are  not  so  in  reality.  Aged  people,  he  states,  infants,  the 
newly  born,  and  all  enfeebled  persons  are  predisposed  to  apparent 
death.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  it  is  alleged,  that  after  a  difficult  labor 
the  newly  born  is  apt  to  be  apparently  dead  for  two,  three,  itnd  some- 
times four  hours ;  and  that  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  life  of 
newly  born  animals  know  that  often  they  begin  their  respiration  after 
the  administration  of  a  warm  bath  lasting  for  half  or  an  entire  hour ; 
and,  according  to  Paul  Bert,  the  newly  born  has  a  special  resistance  of 
its  tissues  that  accounts  too  for  the  tolerance  to  certain  intoxications,  as 
that  of  strychnine. 

The  physician  is  most  apt  to  be  deceived  by  hysterical  persons,  who 
are  capable  of  living  like  hibernating  animals,  producing  3  instead  of 
20  grammes  of  urea,  and  40  instead  of  560  grammes  of  vapor  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Under  such  conditions  a  false  diagnosis  is  apt  to 
be  made,  the  falsity  being  recognized,  in  case  of  hysterical  patients,  at 
the  critical  moment — as  the  author  expresses  himself,  at  the  moment 
the  person  is  to  be  laid  in  the  coffin. 

In  persona  convalescing  from  grave  diseases,  the  author  goes  on  to 
say,  syncope  is  easily  induced  at  the  moment  the  patient  rises ;  tlie  de- 
ficient cerebral  circulation  and  venous  stagnation  in  the  lower  limbs  are 
favorable  conditions  to  the  occurrence  of  apparent  death.  He  further 
relates  the  case  of  a  criminal  who  was  hung  in  Boston  at  10  A.  M.,  taken 
down  at  10.25  a.  m.,  and  transferred  to  the  anatomical  amphitheatre  an 
hour  thereafter,  when  his  pulse  recommenced  to  beat.  On  opening  the 
thorax,  the  pulse  was  seen  to  beat  40  a  minute,  and  it  stopped  beating 
at  2.45  p.  M.    A  similar  case  of  Hoffmann's  is  quoted.     In  this  case  the 
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explanation  of  the  accident  is  that  the  cerebral  blood-supply,  though 
deficient,  yet  was  enough  to  maintain  life. 

The  author  does  not  accept  this  reason  ;  it  seems  illogical  to  him 
that  the  heart  should  stop  under  the  influence  of  simple  cerebral 
anxmia,  when  it  continues  to  beat  tor  about  twenty  minutes  after  com- 
plete decapitation. 

He  believes  that  in  infectious  diseases  and  algid  fevers  there  are  a 
good  many  examples  of  resurrection ;  the  ptomaines  he  considers  to 
have  characteristic  ansesthetic  properties ;  injected  into  a  frog,  the 
latter  assumes  any  given  cataleptic  properties  that  may  be  desired. 

Allusion  is  made  to  the  apparent  death  of  animals  subjected  to  con- 
gelation. One  similar  fact  is  reported  to  have  happened  in  a  grenadier ; 
the  man  passed  three  hours  in  the  water  in  the  month  of  January ; 
resuscitation  was  brought  about  by  virtue  of  the  persistent  care  of  a 
joung  surgeon  that  was  intimately  attached  to  him.  Another  series  of 
apparent  deaths,  the  author  states,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  commotion  of 
the  nervous  system  by  lightning,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  causes. 

M.  Lestier's  seven  cases  are  quoted,  where  the  subjects,  under  the 
action  of  lightning,  had  remained  apparently  dead  for  periods  varying 
from  several  minutes  to  three  hours.  Physicians  who  took  the  obser- 
vations stated  that  no  pulse  could  be  felt  at  all,  the  excitation  havmg 
been  strong  enough  to  stop  the  heart's  action.  A  case  of  Budin's  is  re- 
cited in  which  a  sailor  is  said  to  have  fallen  apparently  dead  under  the 
influence  of  an  electric  discharge ;  all  means  used  failed  to  resuscitate 
the  man  ;  he  was  finally  subjected  to  the  influence  of  hailstones  that 
were  falling  on  the  deck,  and  resuscitation  was  successfully  brought 
about  after  continuous  treatment  for  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  Other 
facts  are  related,  and  it  is  concluded  that  such  cases  are  to  be  classed 
under  the  heading  of  syncope  or  cerebral  commotion.  The  author 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  people  have  been  buried  for  eight  and  fifteen 
days,  and  yet  been  resuscitated. 

The  caution  is  given  not  to  mistake  alcoholic  cases  ;  two  such  are 
reported  in  which  the  subjects  were  restored  to  life — one  of  M.  La- 
borde's,  in  which  the  rectal  temperature  had  been  24°  C. ;  the  second, 
M.  Bourneville's,  in  which  the  rectal  temperature  had  been  25°  C. 

The  author  says  in  a  convincing  manner  that  physicians  are  too 
hasty  to  diagnosticate  death  in  unfortunate  cases  of  the  use  of  anaes- 
thetics ;  he  thinks  that  much  more  time  should  be  spent  in  trying  resus- 
citation before  the  case  is  pronounced  hopeless.  He  finally  advises 
great  caution  in  diagnosticating  death,  especially  in  cases  of  hysteria 
and  syncope.  It  is  easy  to  hear  the  heart  beat,  he  alleges,  when  the 
heart  muscle  is  contracting  vigorously,  but  in  experiments  of  vivisection 
it  is  well  known  that  the  heart,  without  actually  stopping,  may  at  the 
same  time  not  be  heard  for  a  certain  period. 

Researches  on  Respiration  during  Submersion. — Professor  Brou- 
ardel  and  Dr.  Paul  Loye  (Arch,  de  phys.  norm,  et  pathol..  No.  3,  1889) 
consider  particularly  the  question  of  submersion  where  heavy  weights 
are  attached  to  the  body  and  the  animal  is  drowned  without  reaching 
the  surface  during  the  period  of  its  struggle.  The  same  question  had 
been  analyzed  by  the  Medico-chirurgical  Society  prior  to  these  re- 
searches, but  the  authors  give  in  addition  the  graphic  tracings  of  the 
respiration  and  blood-pressure  corresponding  to  the  different  phases  of 
the  submersion,  and  have  tried  to  draw  an  analogy  between  the  experi- 
mental results  and  the  recognized  facts  as  found  in  medico-legal  post- 
mortems. 

From  this  work  it  is  concluded  that:  1.  By  sudden  submersion 
death  is  caused  in  dogs  within  from  three  minutes  and  a  half  to  four 
minutes.  The  time  from  the  moment  of  immersion  to  the  end  of  life 
is  denoted  by  five  phases,  characteristic  especially  of  the  respiratory 
modifications  ;  (a)  the  phase  of  surprise,  lasting  ten  seconds — there  are 
one  or  two  inspirations  and  some  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  animal ; 
(A)  the  phase  of  resistance  to  respiration  and  agitation,  lasting  one 
minute — it  is  characterized  by  violent  excitement  and  temptation  to  get 
rid  of  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  to  reach  the  surface,  the  glottis  being 
closed  and  respiration  arrested  ;  (c)  the  phase  of  vigorous  respiratory 
efforts,  with  arrest  of  general  movements,  lasting  one  miniite ;  (</)  the 
phase  of  respiratory  suspension  and  loss  of  sensibility,  one  minute ;  (( ) 
the  phase  of  suspension  of  life,  thirty  seconds. 

2.  The  diaphragmatic  respiration  predominates  in  all  phases  of  sub- 
mersion. 


In  both  submersion  and  mechanical  occlusion  of  the  respiratory 
tracts  death  is  brought  about  by  asphyxia  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  ani- 
mal brings  into  play  all  its  inspiratory  forces  to  gain  access  to  the  oxy- 
gen that  is  absent,  but  in  the  former,  efforts  are  made  to  annihilate 
the  same  forces  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  surrounding 
liquid. 

I  3.  In  the  second  phase  the  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  water  into 
the  respiratory  tract  is  not  due  to  the  closure  of  the  glottis,  but  is  the 
result  of  immobilization  of  the  thorax,  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  the  surrounding  water  on  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  skin 
and  the  naso-pharyngeal,  laryngo-tracheal,  and  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
branes. The  excitation  produced  by  this  irritation  is  transmitted  to 
the  brain,  which  leads  to  voluntary  respiratory  suspension  ;  it  is  com- 
municated also  to  the  bulbar  centers,  which  inhibit  the  respiration  in  a 
reflex  way,  so  that  the  resistance  is  of  both  voluntary  and  involuntary 
origin.  In  submersion,  death  is  also  often  brought  about  by  syncope 
because  of  the  prolonged  and  persistent  respiratory  suspension  that  de- 
pends upon  inhibition  from  irritation. 

This  is  of  value  from  the  medico-legal  standpoint,  and  explains  the 
post-mortem  appearances  of  drowned  subjects,  leading  to  the  inference 
that  death  has  been  caused  by  syncope  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
usual  characteristics  of  death  from  submersion. 

On  the  Respiratory  Capacity  of  Epileptic  Subjects. — M.  Fire 
(L'abeille  mcdicale.  No.  27,  1889)  speaks  of  the  frequency  of  the  oc- 
currence of  phthisis  in  epileptic  subjects.  Bethinks  the  fact  is  not  due 
to  any  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  thorax  in  those  patients,  for,  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  the  thorax  of  an  epileptic  is  analogous  in  its 
development  to  that  of  any  other  subjects,  but  he  has  found  the  respi- 
ratory capacity  of  the  chests  in  epileptics  to  be  decidedly  less  than  that 
of  normal  chests.  The  diminution  of  the  respiratory  capacity  is  aug- 
mented with  the  niimber  of  epileptic  fits,  and  seems  to  be  dependent 
upon  paresis  of  the  muscular  mechanism  of  the  thorax. 

The  author's  presumption  is  that  tuberculosis  in  epileptics  is  brought 
about  by  this  enfeebled  respiratory  capacity.  M.  Brown-Sequard  thinks 
that  potassium  bromide,  so  commonly  used  in  epilepsy,  shares  in  the 
development  of  phthisis,  and  that  this  is  especially  the  case  in  females. 

It  is  mentioned  that  in  the  last  century,  when  potassium  bromide 
was  less  extensively  used,  the  coexistence  of  tuberculosis  and  phthisis 
was  not  much  spoken  of.  This  fact,  though,  is  not  taken  as  an  actual 
confirmation  of  this  remedy  sharing  in  the  development  of  tuberculosis. 
He  thinks,  however,  that,  besides  this  remedy,  there  are  a  good  many 
other  factors  favoring  the  development  of  the  disease  in  this  category 
of  patients. 

M.  F^r6  thinks  there  is  sufficient  reason  against  rejecting  this  state- 
ment, for  very  often  has  pulmonary  congestion  been  observed  in  acci- 
dents due  to  the  use  of  potassium  bromide. 

M.  H^nocque  has  noticed  a  number  of  epileptics,  even  those  free 
from  tuberculosis,  to  have  what  are  called  "  ongles  hippocratiques." 
He  has  demonstrated,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  diminished 
activity  of  the  vital  exchanges  in  epileptic  patients,  and  alludes  to  the 
possibility  of  a  common  cause  to  account  for  the  existence  of  tubercu- 
losis and  deformity  of  the  finger-nails,  which  is,  he  thinks,  diminished 
nutrition. 

M.  Brown-Siquard  does  not  accept  this  theory,  for,  he  states,  if  it 
were  dependent  upon  diminished  interchanges,  the  toe-nails,  as  well  as 
the  finger-nails,  would  equally  be  deformed  ;  this  not  being  the  case, 
the  only  cause  to  account  for  the  local  deformity  of  the  fingernails  is 
a  reflex  act,  having  the  starting-point  in  the  altered  lungs. 

M.  Virb  hesitates  in  accepting  M.  Hinocque's  statement  as  to  the 
deformity  of  the  finger-nails. 

M.  Capitan  remarks  that  Irish  authors  have  noticed  the  frequency 
of  the  same  deformity  in  persons  affected  by  hydatid  cysts  of  the  lungs, 
and  this  made  M.  Brown-S^quard  conclude  that  the  latter  statement 
confirmed  his  theory. 

The  Physiological  and  Pathological  Inferiority  of  the  Left  Half  of 
the  Human  Body. — M.  Henry  Duobenne  ((iaz.  dos  hop..  No.  lt'>,  1889) 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  left  side  of  the  body  is  in  constant 
need  of  protection  against  exterior  violence,  and  this  is  secured  by  the 
active  su])crior  limb  of  the  right  side  of  the  l)ody ;  as  a  consequence, 
activity  is  brought  about  in  the  right  inferior  limb  and  the  correspond- 
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ing  portion  of  the  trunk,  the  left  half  of  the  body  being  brought  by  the 
same  fact  into  a  relatively  passive  condition.  The  mechanical  activity 
of  the  right  half  of  the  body  leads  to  its  nutritive  activity,  and  the 
mechanical  passivity  of  the  left  half  of  the  body  encourages  nutritive 
passivity,  which  generates  the  physiological  inferiority,  or,  in  other 
words,  pathological  predisposition. 

Heredity,  it  is  alleged,  and  the  consequences  of  natural  selection, 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  connection. 

As  regards  the  pathological  inferiority  of  the  left  half  of  the  human 
body,  the  author  reminds  that  the  predisposition  of  this  half  of  the 
body  is  obvious  from  the  following  knowledge : 

In  the  brain  :  Obliterative  arteritis  affects  more  frequently  the 
left  Sylvian  artery.  Lungs  :  Tubercular  and  pneumonic  infiltrations 
have  their  seat  of  predilection  in  the  left  pulmonary  apex.  Kidney : 
The  granular  and  cystic  kidney  is  found  mostly  to  be  on  the  left  side. 
Ovaries  :  Oophoritis  and  ovarian  hyperaesthesia  are  found  mostly  on  the 
left  side.  Testicles :  Orchitis,  found  mostly  on  the  left  side.  Sper- 
matic cord  :  Varicocele,  found  preferably  on  the  left  side.  Nervous 
system  ;  Intercostal  neuralgia,  hysterical  hicmianiesthesia,  contractures, 
and  hemichorea  are  observed  to  prevail  on  the  left  side.  Breasts  :  The 
left  breast  is  oftener  the  seat  of  cancerous  affection  than  its  fellow. 
Face  :  Unilateral  hare-lip  is  found  preferably  on  the  left  side.  Inferior 
limbs  :   Tarsalgia  of  adolescence  is  seated  preferably  on  the  left  side. 

I.  Besearches  on  the  Assimilation  of  Sugar  of  Milk. — Bourquelot 
and  Traisier  (Comptes  rendus  de  la  soc.  de  biol.,  Feb.  23,  1889). 

II.  The  Physiological  Bole  of  Sugar  of  Milk. — A.  Dastre  (ibid.). 

I.  Sugar  of  milk,  as  reported  by  Paul  Love  (Revue  des  sc.  med.,  No. 
67,  1889),  is  assimilated  indirectly.  Dastre  has  demonstrated  this  sugar 
to  be  found  in  the  urine  when  injected  intravenously  in  dogs.  To  learn 
the  digestion  and  the  mode  of  assimilation  of  lactose,  Bourquelot  and 
Traisier  compared  the  sugar  of  milk  ingested  and  the  sugar  eliminated 
by  the  urine  in  diabetic  subjects  who  digest  but  do  not  assimilate 
sugars.  Sugar  of  milk  was  given  to  a  diabetic  patient  in  increasing 
doses;  the  sugar  in  the  urine  augmented  correspondingly,  and  at  certain 
days  this  augmentation  was  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  quantity  of  sugar 


This  surplus  of  sugar  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  sugar  of 
milk  that  had  previously  been  transformed  into  glucose.  The  latter  is 
supposed  on  this  ground  to  be  the  chemical  form  that  carbohydrates 
are  transformed  into  before  they  are  fit  for  utilization  in  the  economy. 

II.  The  assimilation  of  the  least  assimilative  sugars — lactose — is  in- 
direct ;  the  power  of  its  assimilability  approaches  that  of  saccharose.  It 
is  easily  transformed  into  galactose  and  glucose,  which  are  assimilated 
directly. 

In  the  twenty-four  hours  infants  are  said  to  ingest  about  sixty-five 
grammes  of  sugar  of  milk,  and  the  rate  of  assimilation  is  presumed  to 
be  similar. 


isf  f  Hang. 


Entero-malarial  Fever. — In  the  Marine-Hospital  Bureau's  Abstract 
of  Sanitary  Reports  for  April  11th  we  find  the  following  special  report 
by  Dr.  J.  J.  Kinyoun  : 

During  the  past  year  a  careful  search  has  been  made  in  the  major- 
ity of  malarial  and  enteric  fevers  occurring  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  presence  of  the  Plasmodium 
malaria  in  the  blood  and  of  the  bacillus  of  Eberth  in  the  spleen  or  in- 
testinal canal. 

The  majority  of  malarial  cases  (over  one  hundred)  were  from  one 
locality,  viz.,  Virginia.  They  came  from  schooners  engaged  in  the  pine- 
wood  trade  between  this  port  and  Richmond.  According  to  statements 
made  by  the  patients,  in  nearly  every  instance  only  sufficient  water  was 
taken  aboard  in  New  York  to  last  until  they  reached  the  pine-wood 
section,  when  they  were  compelled  to  drink  river  water  or  that  from 
stagnant  pools.  Such  water  was  also  taken  aboard  for  the  return  trip, 
and  on  arrival  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  several  cases  of  ma- 
larial fever  had  developed. 


The  same  statement  will  apply  to  many  other  vessels  plying  between 
New  York  and  the  more  southerly  ports,  it  being  found  that  malarial 
infection  becomes  more  frequent  on  those  vessels  whose  sailors  are 
obliged  to  go  ashore  and  drink  the  water  of  the  locality  than  in  those 
that  carry  sufficient  water  to  last  them  for  the  round  trip.  This  fact 
alone  suggests  that  almost  if  not  all  cases  of  malarial  fevers  are  con- 
tracted by  means  of  drinking-water. 

Connected  with  this  series  of  cases  several  others  of  mixed  infection 
have  been  encountered — a  combination  of  malarial  and  enteric  fevers, 
presenting  clinically  some  deviations  from  the  general  course  of  either 
disease,  and  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  record. 

No  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  establishing  the  source  and 
time  of  malarial  infection,  but  with  regard  to  the  enteric  infection  the 
difficulty  has  been  great.  Generally,  however,  the  history  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  patient  had  remained  ashore  for  some  time  previous  to 
sailing  to  the  malarial  districts. 

This  combination  of  these  diseases  has  presented  two  sets  of  symp- 
toms, dividing  the  cases  into  two  groups : 

1.  Cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  malarial  fever  predominate, 
masking  the  enteric  lesion. 

2.  Cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  enteric  fever  are  most  promi- 
nent. 

In  the  first  group  (two  cases),  at  the  onset  of  the  attack,  the  patients 
presented  clinically  all  the  symptoms  of  malarial  fever,  remittent,  giv- 
ing a  clear  history  of  infection,  the  attack  being  characterized  by  a  chill 
followed  by  fever  and  remissions,  constipation  and  irritable  stomach, 
etc.,  this  chain  of  sjTnptoms  completely  masking  the  graver  trouble,  so 
that  suspicions  were  not  aroused  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  malady 
until  the  patients  were  under  observation  for  four  or  five  days.  On  ad- 
mission, the  blood  of  the  patients  was  examined  for  the  malarial  organ- 
ism, which  being  found  in  abundance,  the  cases  were  put  on  appropriate 
treatment. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  symptoms  of  one  case  will  serve  for  both : 

H.  M.,  aged  twenty-three,  was  taken  sick  two  days  before  admis- 
sion, the  attack  commencing  with  a  chill  followed  by  fever,  marked  by 
a  remission.  On  the  day  of  his  admission  he  had  chilly  sensations,  then 
a  rise  in  temperature,  followed  later  by  remission.  A  careful  physical 
examination  revealed  nothing  abnormal  except  a  slight  tenderness  of 
the  epigastric  region  and  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 
The  bowels  were  constipated.  A  microscopical  examination  of  the 
blood  was  made,  and  a  large  number  of  the  Plasmudia  malaria  were 
found  free  both  in  the  serum  and  within  the  blood-corpuscle.  This  es- 
tablished the  diagnosis  of  malarial  fever  of  the  remittent  type. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  admission  there  appeared  on  his  abdomen 
several  suspicious-looking  spots  suggestive  of  enteric  complications.  On 
the  day  following  he  had  slight  epistaxis,  a  tendency  to  diarrha>a,  and 
tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  At  this  juncture  a  bacteriological 
examination  was  made  of  the  fieces,  and  after  several  trials  a  bacillus 
answering  to  the  description  of  that  described  by  Eberth  was  isolated 
from  the  stools.  An  examination  of  the  blood  at  this  time  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  the  malaiial  parasite,  but  in  greatly  diminished 
numbers,  being  confined  to  the  corpuscle.  During  the  next  week  the 
enteric  symptoms  became  so  marked  that  without  any  microscopical 
examination  there  could  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  enteric  fever.  At 
this  time  the  remissions  had  ceased  and  the  temperature  curve  was 
characteristic. 

In  the  second  case  (group  1)  the  symptoms  were  not  so  pronounced 
as  in  the  first,  but  it  did  not  differ  from  it  on  the  whole.  The  Plasmo- 
dium malaria:  was  found  in  the  blood  in  abundance,  and  later  the  ty- 
phoid bacillus  was  isolated  from  the  stools. 

In  the  second  group  of  cases  (three  in  number)  the  enteric  symp- 
toms were  well  marked,  giving  a  clear  history  of  the  disease.  The  pa- 
tients had  just  returned  from  the  South,  where  malaria  was  rife.  The 
history  gave  the  prodromal  period,  lassitude,  etc  ,  followed  by  diarrhoea, 
epistaxis,  and  tympanites,  and  in  one  case  slight  haemorrhage. 

As  a  matter  of  routine  the  blood  was  examined  for  the  parasite, 
which  was  found  confined  to  the  corpuscle  not  free  in  the  blood  serum. 

A  bacteriological  examination  was  made  in  each  case,  and  the  bacil- 
lus of  enteric  fever  isolated,  thus  establishing  the  coexistence  of  both 
factors  in  the  disease. 
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In  one  of  these  cases,  during  the  third  week  of  the  attack,  when 
convalescence  appeared  to  have  been  established,  the  temperature  being 
norma)  and  the  appetite  returned,  he  had  a  sudden  elevation  of  tem- 
perature that  rose  to  39°  and  lasted  about  four  hours.  The  cause  of 
this  was  attributed  to  some  dietary  indiscretion,  a  not  infrequent  mis- 
hap during  convalescence  from  enteric  fever.  In  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  first  attack  he  had  another  similar  in  all  respects,  which  sug- 
gested that  the  probable  cause  was  malarial.  The  blood  was  again  ex- 
amined, and  the  PImmiodium  found  to  be  present.  A  return  to  anti- 
periodic  treatment  for  a  few  days,  and  then  the  case  went  on  to  speedy 
convalescence. 

The  other  cases  of  this  group  terminated  fatally,  one  by  peritonitis 
following  perforation,  and  the  other  by  pneumonia.  The  combination 
of  the  two  causes  appears  to  have  produced  a  more  adynamic  form  than 
has  been  observed  in  other  cases  with  like  symptoms  occurring  here 
during  the  past  two  years. 

Calling  attention  to  the  history  of  these  cases  is  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  that  there  is  a  combination  of  the  two  diseases,  produc- 
ing two  distinct  sets  of  symptoms,  and  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  next  to 
impossible,  to  demonstrate  it  without  recourse  to  both  microscopical 
and  bacteriological  examination,  notwithstanding  the  statement  made 
by  an  eminent  scientist  that  enteric  fever  can  be  differentiated  from 
malarial  infection  by  examination  of  the  blood.* 

This  class  of  cases  without  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  fallacy  that  mala- 
rial fevers  not  infrequently  terminate  in  typhoid,  this  opinion  being 
held  largely  by  the  medical  profession  in  malarial  districts. 

My  observations  on  the  blood  of  malarial  fever  cases  have  not  been 
attended  with  any  difficulty.  Drawing  the  blood  from  the  finger-tips 
usually  sufficed ;  in  but  few  instances  was  it  necessary  to  draw  blood 
from  the  spleen. 

In  making  examinations  of  the  faeces  for  the  bacillus  of  Eberth,  fail- 
ures outnumber  the  successes,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  other  bacteria  present. 

To  make  any  deduction  as  to  the  duration  of  this  form  of  disease 
will  require  more  cases  than  I  have  cited,  this  preliminary  note  being 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  attention  and  co-operation  of 
other  observers,  and  to  elicit  their  views  upon  the  points  in  question. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  may  be  summed  up  as — 

1.  Malarial  and  enteric  fevers  are  not  antagonistic  to  each  other. 

2.  A  differential  diagnosis  between  the  two  diseases  is  sometimes 
impossible. 

3.  There  exists  a  mixed  form  of  infection  which  can  be  diagnosti- 
cated by  means  of  a  bacteriological  and  microscopical  examination. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  reports  for  April  18th: 
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New  York,  N.T 

Chicago,  III 

April  12. 
April  18. 
April  5. 
April  12. 
April  12. 
April  5. 
April  12. 
April  4. 
April  12. 
April  6. 
April  5. 
April  12. 
April  5. 
April  18. 
Mar.  82. 
Mar.  21). 
April  5. 
April  12. 
April  12. 
April  5. 

1,608,119 
1,100,000 
1,064,877 
889,612 
600,343 
450,000 
420,000 
.3.30,000 
325,000 
8.54,000 
850,000 
250,000 
240,000 
240,000 
840,000 
340,000 
227,000 
287,000 
810,000 
200,000 

756 
376 
890 
843 
184 
134 
173 
146 
116 
134 
70 
90 
106 
108 
101 
86 
+128 
55 
88 
.37 

7 
1 
2 
8 
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2914    13 
19l   1       1 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Baltimore,  Md 

St.  Louie,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New  Orl^ns,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Washington,  D.  C  . . . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pu 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Louisville,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 

9 
16 
4 
1 
12 
1 
6 
2 
8 

"4 
3 
2 
2 
1 

■5 
1 

5      3 
2      4 

..  1 

8  .... 

'5 :.'.'.' 

8     1 

..  3 

"i  !.'' 

*  Councilman,  A.  P.  H.  A.,  1888,  vol.  xii. 

+  This  number  includes  06  whites  and  6  colored  persons  killed  by  falling 
buildings  from  a  cyclone.     , 
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Newark,  N.J 

Providence,  R.  1 

Eochester,  N.  Y 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Richmond,  Va 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Manchester,  N.  H. . . . 
Portland,  Me 

April  5. 
April  12. 
April  5. 
April  11. 
April  5. 
April  11. 
April  12. 
April  12. 
April  12. 
April  12. 
April  12. 
April  12. 
April  11. 
April  5. 
April  3. 
April  10. 
April  12. 
April  6. 
April  5. 

194,988,  93 
130,000'  44 
1.30,000  48 
129,.346  30 
100,000  49 
92,000,  27 
69,000  38 
68,531:  88 
60,145       87 

43,000 

42,000  8 
35,000  6 
31,000  10 
.30.000:  4 
23.000         1 

23.000  4 
22,0111        7 

16.000 1  4 
15,000         5 
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Binghamton,  N.  Y.. . 
YonTiers,  N.  Y 

v. 

■' 

Newport,  R.  I 

Newport,  R.  I 

Newton,  Mass 

Rock  Island,  III 

Pensacola,  Pla 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  aUmtion  of  all  who  purpox 
favoring  ua  with  comtnumcattons  is  respectfully  called  (o  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "  anginal 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  mch  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nxtl,  a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notiftd 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (S)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  ciuitoniary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  cngageme-nls  will  admit  of — ice 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specif  ed  issue  ;  (5)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  tlie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considircd  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  iwt  enter  into  any  ayrrespondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Ko  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
wider  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  Ini/men  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  .locietics  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  jxirlicular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  othtr  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  .^ihould  be  markt^l.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  tui  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  con.'tidrred  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  sub.ttance  of  such  communications, 

Alt  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addres.^ed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publisher.':. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  act 
dressed  to  the  publishers. 
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CANCER   OF  THE    RECTUM   AND    EXTIRPATION. 

ABSTRACT  OF  A  CLINICAL  LECTURE 
AT  THE  NEW  YORK  POST-GRADUATE   HOSPITAL. 

By  CHARLES  B.  KELSEY,  M.  D. 

Gentlemen  :  The  patient  before  you  gives  the  following 
brief  history  :  He  is  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  has  never  had 
any  rectal  trouble  till  a  few  months  ago,  and  now  complains 
of  pain,  difficulty  in  defecation,  and  the  occasional  passage  of 
a  little  blood  and  mucus.  You  perceive  that  he  appears  in 
good  health,  but  closer  questioning  reveals  the  fact  that  he 
has  lost  many  pounds  of  flesh,  that  he  is  nervous,  worried 
about  himself,  and  has  given  up  his  work.  He  has  consulted 
many  physicians,  has  had  applications  of  all  kinds  to  the  rec- 
tum, until,  finally,  Dr.  Shannon  has  sent  him  here  for  treat- 
ment. Following  the  questions  still  more  closely,  we  find 
that  the  first  symptoms  complained  of  were  pain  and  difficul- 
ty in  defecation,  and  that  the  blood  and  mucus,  indicating 
ulceration,  have  only  come  on  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

Introducing  now  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  we  find  it 
normal  till  we  pass  above  the  anus  and  fairly  into  the  pouch. 
In  other  words,  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  anus  we  encounter  a  pathological  process  which 
extends  to  the  height  of  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches 
and  completely  surrounds  the  bowel.  We  also  notice  that 
it  extends  a  little  higher  in  front  over  the  prostate  than 
behind ;  still,  with  my  finger,  which  is  a  long  one,  I  am 
able  to  reach  healthy  bowel  at  all  points  above  the  disease. 
The  caliber  of  the  bowel  at  the  point  of  disease  is  dimin- 
ished, though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  easy 
passage  of  my  finger.  The  mucous  membrane  at  some 
points  has  become  ulcerated,  and  you  perceive  as  I  withdraw 
my  finger  that  the  end  is  covered  with  blood.  The  wall  of 
the  gut  is  much  thickened,  and  the  thickening  is  increased 
by  small,  hard  masses  of  tissue,  attached  by  broad  bases  to 
the  main  body  of  the  disease,  and  projecting  as  ridges  into 
the  cavity  of  the  gut.  The  entire  mass  of  disease  is  mova- 
ble on  surrounding  parts,  except  at  one  point  anteriorly. 
Passing  a  sound  into  the  bladder,  I  feel  the  disease  between 
it  and  my  finger  in  the  rectnm,  but  can  not  decide  whether 
the  mass  can  be  moved  over  the  instrument  or  not. 

We  have,  then,  a  stricture  of  the  rectum — one  due  to  an 
infiltration  of  the  rectal  wall  with  new  material — and  the 
question  as  to  its  character  at  once  arises,  for  upon  our  an- 
swer to  this  the  treatment  must  depend. 

For  your  convenience  I  have  placed  on  the  blackboard 
the  following  classification  of  rectal  strictures,  and  we  will 
go  through  them  one  by  one  and  see  in  which  class  this 
most  properly  fjills. 
Congenital, 


Acquired. 


1.  Pressure. 

2.  Spasm. 

3.  Non-venereal. 


Venereal. 
Cancer. 


r  a.  Dysenteric. 
■{  b.  Inflammatory. 
t  c.  Traumatic. 
j  a.  Cicatricial. 
(  6.  Neoplastic. 


Dividing  all  strictures  into  congenital  and  acquired,  we 
can  at  once  discard  the  congenital  in  this  case.  Not,  how- 
ever, because  the  man  is  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  for  a  man 
may  easily  live  till  that  age  with  a  congenital  stricture,  but 
for  the  following  reasons :  He  has  always  been  well  till  five 
months  ago.  Had  he  had  a  stricture  all  his  life  he  would 
have  had  a  history  of  chronic  constipation  lasting  since 
childhood.  Again,  congenital  strictures  are  always  either 
membranous  diaphragms,  such  as  I  showed  you  in  the  child 
the  other  day,  or  else  they  are  annular  iu  form,  involving  only 
a  slight  extent  of  bowel  longitudinally,  and  giving  the  same 
feel  as  would  a  piece  of  tape  tied  more  or  less  tightly 
around  the  rectum.  They  are  never,  as  this  is,  produced 
by  an  infiltration  of  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel. 

Considering  next  the  acquired  strictures,  we  may  at 
once  dismiss  the  first  two  varieties — those  from  pressure  on 
the  gut,  and  those  caused  by  spasm.  I  here  show  you  a 
stricture  due  to  pressure.  The  specimen,  as  you  see,  includes 
uterus,  rectum,  ovaries,  and  ligaments,  all  bedded  in  a  mass 
of  plastic  exudation  of  almost  stony  hardness.  Both  ovaries 
are  cystic,  and  there  is  an  abscess  cavity  between  the  rectum 
and  the  left  ovary,  from  which  the  probe  passes  easily  into 
the  rectum  below  the  stricture.  In  this  case  there  are  two 
strictures — one  at  four  inches  and  one  at  eight — and  both  are 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  exudation  tying  the  gut  down 
to  the  sacrum.  You  will  observe  that  the  raucous  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum  is  entirely  normal,  and  there  has  been 
no  ulceration  either  above  or  below  the  constrictions — a 
thing  which  you  would  not  see  had  the  disease  started  in 
the  rectal  wall.  This  woman  should  have  had  a  left  ingui- 
nal colotomy,  but  she  would  not,  and,  after  being  carried 
through  one  attack  of  acute  obstruction  by  means  of  opium 
and  frequent  tappings  of  the  distended  coils  of  intestine 
with  a  fine  trocar,  finally  died  of  heart  and  kidney  compli- 
cations. 

Spasmodic  stricture  may  also  be  at  once  excluded.  In- 
deed, some  might  criticise  my  having  included  this  even 
among  the  possible  causes  of  stricture,  so  rare  is  it.  In  the 
last  edition  of  my  own  work  on  the  rectum  I  said  that  a 
well-marked  stricture  which  could  be  plainly  felt  and  which 
disappeared  under  ether  was  a  thing  all  were  waiting  to  see. 
Since  then,  and  very  recently,  I  have  seen  it,  and  with  my 
colleague.  Dr.  Gibbs,  have  relieved  it  by  curing  the  ulcera- 
tion of  the  rectum  upon  which  it  depended. 

Coming  now  to  the  non-venereal  strictures,  we  can  easily 
eliminate  all  varieties  of  them.  This  one  is  not  dysenteric, 
for  the  patient  has  no  history  of  the  dysenteric  ulceration 
which  alone  could  cause  it.  It  is  not  inflammatory,  due  to 
a  proctitis  or  periproctitis  with  sloughing  and  final  cicatri- 
zation and  contraction  ;  nor  is  it  traumatic. 

The  venereal  strictures  are  divided  into  the  cicatricial 
and  neoplastic.  The  former  are  due  either  to  chancroid  or 
secondary  syphilitic  ulceration.  Stricture  from  chancre  hss 
not  yet  been  proved,  nor  has  stricture  from  a  mucous  patch. 
At  this  point  we  must  proceed  cautiously  in  our  diagnosis,  for 
the  patient  acknowledges  the  practice  of  passive  pa-derasty. 
He  is  unmarried  and  a  foreigner  from  a  warm  climate,  whei  e 
such  practices  are  much  more  common  than  in  New  York, 
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though  they  are  by  no  means  unknown  here.  lie  also  has 
the  peculiar  funnel-shaped  and  dilated  anus  which  is  con- 
sidered by  French  writers  as  diagnostic  of  this  vice  in  either 
sex. 

The  question  at  once  arises,  May  this  man  have  con- 
tracted a  chancroid  in  the  rectum  and  may  his  present  con- 
dition be  the  result  ?  I  think  not,  for  chancroidal  ulcera- 
tion with  cicatrization  and  infiltration  would  give  us  a  dif- 
ferent history.  The  ulceration  showing  itself  by  bloody 
diarrhoea  would  be  the  point  to  which  he  would  first  call 
our  attention,  whereas,  if  his  history  be  correct,  the  ulceration 
here  is  secondary  to  the  infiltration.  That  the  disease  is 
not  due  to  secondary  syphilitic  ulceration  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  no  syphilitic  history,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  were  it  of  this  nature  there  would  be  more  ulceration, 
more  destruction  of  tissue,  and  whatever  constriction  there 
might  be  would  be  of  the  nature  of  cicatricial  contraction 
rather  than  of  a  diffuse  infiltration. 

There  has  been  described  by  Fournier  a  diffuse  gumma- 
tous infiltration  of  the  rectal  wall,  under  the  head  of  ano- 
rectal syphiloma,  which  might  somewhat  resemble  this. 
But,  again,  we  have  no  syphilitic  history,  and  that  disease 
is  a  very  rare  one. 

Thus,  then,  we  are  forced  to  the  diagnosis  of  cancer, 
and  I  may  say  that  at  first  this  was  the  most  probable  diag- 
nosis. When  a  patient  of  this  age  tells  you  that,  having 
been  free  from  all  rectal  disease  till  a  few  months  ago,  he  is 
now  passing  blood  and  pus,  losing  fiesh  rapidly,  and  having 
pain  and  difficulty  in  defecation,  the  chances  are  that,  if  he 
has  stricture,  it  is  malignant. 

I  have  been  thus  careful  in  eliminating  the  varieties  of 
non-malignant  disease  in  this  case,  because  it  is  not  one  in 
which  a  mere  digital  examination  is  sufiBcient  for  a  positive 
diagnosis  of  cancer,  as  many  are.  The  practiced  finger 
soon  learns  to  detect  cancer  in  this  part  of  the  body  almost 
without  the  aid  of  any  history ;  but  here  we  have  the  dis- 
ease at  an  early  stage,  showing  itself  rather  by  an  infiltra- 
tion and  thickening  of  the  rectal  wall  than  by  masses  of 
new  growth  and  destruction  of  tissue,  which  are  character- 
istic of  a  later  period.  The  case  goes  far  to  illustrate  the 
point  made  by  Cripps,  that  the  disease  often  shows  itself 
as  this  does — first,  by  a  band  of  submucous  infiltration  in 
the  form  of  a  cuirass,  and  later  by  the  breaking  down  of 
the  mucous  membrane  over  it ;  but  you  will  not  often  see 
the  disease  in  this  early  state. 

The  practical  question  now  arises.  What  can  we  do  for 
this  man  ? 

Two  courses  are  open  to  us — radical  treatment  and  pal- 
liative treatment  which  would  include  colotomy.  If  we 
are  to  try  and  cure  the  patient — that  is,  to  remove  the 
growth,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  not  return  for  many  years, 
if  at  all — it  must  be  done  without  delay.  For,  although  the 
growth  is  seen  thus  early,  within  five  months  of  the  time  it 
first  attracted  the  patient's  notice,  it  is  a  little  doubtful 
whether  even  now  it  can  be  removed  without  opening  into 
the  urethra  or  bladder.  This,  however,  I  am  ready  to  do, 
if,  when  the  operation  has  been  begun,  it  should  be  found 
necessary.  Between  this  operation,  with  its  dangers  and 
its  hope  of  cure,  and  perhaps  two  years  of  suffering  par- 


tially relieved  by  a  colotomy,  we  must  choose.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  give  the  patient  the  chance  of  a  radical 
cure  in  every  case  where  the  disease  can  be  completely  re- 
moved, as  seems  possible  in  this  one.  The  operation,  though 
severe  and  dangerous,  still  offers  a  good  chance  of  being 
successful,  and  the  man  is  still  in  good  condition  for  its  per- 
formance. I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  operate  by  the  fol- 
lowing method  : 

The  patient  being  in  the  lithotomy  position  with  but- 
tocks well  raised  on  a  firm  pillow,  and  held  so  by  Clover's 
crutch,  the  perinajum  will  first  be  shaved,  and  the  rectum 
irrigated  with  bichloride  solution.  After  dilating  the 
sphincters  and  introducing  a  sound  into  the  bladder  for  a 
guide,  an  incision  will  be  made  through  the  anus  in  the 
median  line  behind,  down  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  This 
cut  will  divide  both  sphincters  and  extend  into  the  rectum 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  lower  border  of  the  mass  to 
be  removed.  With  my  left  index  finger  in  the  gut  the 
bistoury  will  next  be  entered  behind  the  growth  and  pushed 
along  the  cellular  tissue  outside  the  bowel  till  its  point  is 
fully  half  an  inch  above  the  upper  limit  of  the  disease,  and 
the  first  incision  will  be  made  to  extend  to  this  depth  and 
tightly  packed  with  sponges  without  stopping  to  tie  vessels. 
Next,  with  this  pair  of  straight,  blunt-pointed,  long  scissors, 
the  rectum  will  be  cut  completely  around  by  a  circular  in- 
cision half  an  inch  below  the  growth  and  between  it  and 
the  sphincters.  Then,  with  my  finger  as  a  guide  still  in 
the  diseased  cylinder  to  be  removed,  you  will  see  me  cut 
boldly  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  iscbio-rectal  fossa  and 
through  the  levator  ani,  first  on  the  right  and  then  on  the 
left  side,  till  the  bowel  has  been  completely  separated  from 
its  attachments  on  all  sides  except  anteriorly  and  to  a  point 
at  least  half  an  inch  above  the  disease.  You  will  see  that 
by  bold  cutting  this  part  of  the  operation  will  take  only  a 
few  minutes,  and,  as  fast  as  the  incision  is  made,  the  wound 
will  be  tightly  packed  with  sponges  to  prevent  bleeding. 
The  next  step  is  a  careful  dissection  of  the  rectum  from  its 
anterior  attachments,  and  this  may  or  may  not  take  some 
time,  depending  upon  whether  the  disease  has  or  has  not 
involved  the  deep  urethra  or  the  base  of  the  bladder.  I 
am  much  in  hope,  for  the  patient's  sake,  it  has  not ;  and  in 
that  case  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  and  the  fingers  will  soon 
separate  it  to  the  height  of  the  other  incision.  Having 
done  this,  the  rectum  will  be  seized  well  above  the  disease 
with  a  strong  forceps,  to  keep  it  from  retracting,  and  the 
diseased  portion  cut  off  still  in  its  original  cylindrical  shape. 
This  part  of  the  operation,  provided  we  meet  with  no  com- 
plications, should  not  consume  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  you  will  see  that,  though  perhaps  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  blood  may  be  lost,  the  haemorrhage  will  all  the 
time  be  perfectly  under  the  control  of  my  assistants  with 
their  sponges.  These  may  now  be  removed  and  all  bleed- 
ing points  secured.  The  next  step  will  be  to  draw  the 
upper  end  of  the  bowel  down  as  near  to  the  lower  as  may 
be  without  too  much  tension,  and  fasten  them  either  close 
or  near  together  by  a  few  strong  silk  sutures.  Nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  complete  apposition  and  suturing  will  be  at- 
tempted, the  idea  being  not  to  get  union  by  first  intention, 
as  the  Germans  do,  but  simply  to  bring  the  ends  as  near 
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together  as  may  be,  so  that  the  intermediate  place  to  be 
filled  up  by  granulation  may  be  as  short  as  possible.  Hav- 
ing fastened  the  two  ends  in  this  way,  I  shall  put  in  three 
deep  silver  sutures  in  the  posterior  incision  and  leave  them 
without  tightening,  or  drawing  the  sides  of  the  cut  togeth- 
er. This  deep  posterior  cut,  though  it  is  the  key  to  the 
operation,  takes  many  weeks  to  heal,  and,  although  I  believe 
it  much  safer  to  leave  it  open  for  the  first  week  so  that 
there  may  be  perfect  drainage  and  free  discharge,  I  hope 
to  secure  union  by  granulation  at  the  end  of  this  time  by 
scraping  the  two  granulating  surfaces  lightly  and  tighten- 
ing the  silver  wires  to  hold  them  in  close  apposition.  The 
wound  will  then  be  irrigated  with  weak  bichloride  till  all 
clots  are  removed,  packed  with  this  old-fashioned  coarse 
charpie,  which  you  see  me  use  so  constantly,  dusted  over 
with  iodoform,  and  covered  with  an  antiseptic  dressing. 

You  observe,  gentlemen,  that  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  gut  has  taken  just  sixteen  minutes,  and 
that  fully  one  half  of  that  time  has  been  spent  in  a  careful 
separation  of  the  prostate  and  base  of  the  bladder.  Also 
that,  so  far,  we  have  tied  no  vessels,  depending  solely  on 
pressure  to  control  the  bleeding,  which  has  been  slight. 
Removing  now  the  sponges,  only  a  few  bleeding  points  are 
seen,  and  these  are  secured  with  forceps.  Only  one  of 
them  requires  a  ligature.  This  is  less  bleeding  than  you 
will  ordinarily  encounter,  but  generally  half  a  dozen  liga- 
tures are  ample. 

The  wound  is  next  thoroughly  irrigated,  the  upper  end 
is  attached  to  the  sphincters  by  five  sutures  in  front  and  at 
the  sides,  a  drainage-tube  is  inserted  each  side  of  the  rec- 
tum, the  provisional  wire  sutures  are  introduced  and  left 
loose,  the  wound  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  and  cov- 
ered with  an  antiseptic  dressing,  and  the  operation  com- 
pleted. You  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  watch  the  re- 
sult, which  I  think  will  be  good,  leaving  the  patient  with 
sphincteric  power  and  without  a  stricture.  As  soon  as 
contraction  is  observed  during  the  healing  we  shall  begin 
the  daily  use  of  bougies,  leaving  them  in  three  or  four 
hours  each  afternoon,  or  possibly  allowing  the  patient  to 
put  them  in  at  night  before  going  to  sleep  and  remove 
them  in  the  morning.  In  this  way  any  undue  contraction 
can  be  prevented. 

Note. — The  patient  recovered  from  the  operation  without  accident, 
the  temperature  rising  to  101 '8°  F.  on  the  second  day  and  then  rapidly 
returning  to  normal. 
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While  eczema  attacks  those  of  all  ages,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  it  exhibits  very  different  phases  in  different 
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individuals  and  under  different  conditions,  and  varies  also 
very  considerably  in  different  periods  of  life.  So  multi- 
form are  its  phenomena,  so  diverse  its  causations,  and  so 
varied  are  the  therapeutic  requirements  of  eczema  in  all  its 
aspects,  that  the  disease  is  really  a  study  by  itself,  and  its 
management  will  often  tax  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
practitioner  to  the  utmost. 

The  subject  of  the  treatment  of  eczema  being  a  very 
large  one,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  brief  consideration 
of  a  certain  portion  of  it  might  not  be  without  interest,  as 
thereby  more  definite  statements  could  be  made  which 
might  be  of  more  practical  value  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  entire  subject  were  treated  of. 

Having  already  considered  the  subject  of  infantile  ec- 
zema before  this  society  some  ten  years  ago,*  it  seemed  de- 
sirable to  now  present  the  disease  at  the  opposite  period  of 
life — namely,  as  it  affected  elderly  people.  In  the  former 
paper  it  was  regarded  as  it  appeared  during  the  formative 
stage  of  life ;  we  now  study  it  during  the  period  of  decadence 
of  the  system. 

In  the  former  essay  the  period  of  the  first  five  years  of 
life  was  arbitrarily  taken  as  that  when  the  disease  was 
designated  "  infantile  eczema^''  because  during  that  time 
there  were  conditions  different  from  those  existing  later  in 
life ;  in  like  manner,  in  the  present  study,  the  age  of  sixty 
years  is  arbitrarily  taken  as  that  from  which  on,  the  subjects 
will  be  considered  "  elderly  people,"  because  by  or  after  that 
time  changes  take  place  in  the  tissues  which  render  them 
somewhat  different  from  those  found  in  younger  individu- 
als ;  the  microscopic  alterations  found  in  the  integument 
of  the  aged  are  well  known,  and  these  changes  are  ex- 
pressed clinically  in  the  dry,  shriveled,  and  wrinkled  skin 
of  old  age,  in  the  tendency  to  atrophic  processes,  with 
loss  of  hair,  and  in  the  production  of  warty  growths  and 
epithelioma. 

Between  those  two  periods  of  infantile  eczema  and  se- 
nile eczema  we  can  easily  make  two  other  clinical  groups 
which  exhibit  more  or  less  distinctive  peculiarities — name- 
ly, those  cases  occurring  in  persons  between  five  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  when  the  tissues  are  soft  and  pliable,  to  which 
the  term  developmental  eczema  might  be  given,  to  represent 
that  stage  of  life  when  the  child  is  developing  into  the  adult; 
and  another  group  where  the  disease  occurs  in  persons  be- 
tween twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age — namely,  in  those  in 
full  life,  before  any  of  the  later  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  skin. 

The  present  study  on  eczema  is  based  on  cases  seen  in 
private  practice,  together  with  those  treated  in  my  clinic  at 
the  New  York  Hospital,  as  other  statistics  are  not  available 
at  the  moment. 

In  looking  over  my  record  of  office  patients  I  find  2,166 
cases  of  eczema  among  7,089  cases  of  general  skin  diseases, 
or  just  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  all  cases  ;  at  the  New  Y^ork 
Hospital  there  were  898  cases  of  eczema  among  3,790  mis- 
cellaneous skin  cases,  or  twenty-four  per  cent.  The  ages 
of  these  patients  are  exhibited  in  the  following  Table  I : 


*  On  the  Management  of  Infantile  Eczema,  Trans,  of  the  Med.  Soc. 
of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  1880. 
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Ages  of  SfiSJt  Patients  with  Eczema  in 

Private  and  Public  Practice. 

PEryATE. 

PUBLIC. 

1 

AGES  OF  PA- 

TIENTS. 

1 

■a 

1 

•a 

1 

1 

§ 
& 

6  mos.  and  under . 

48 

32 

80 

11 

15 

26 

106 

6    "      to  1  year . . 

35 

13 

48 

16 

9 

25 

73 

Infantile 

1  year  to  2  years.. 

30 

30 

60 

11 

13 

24 

84 

eczema,  412. 

2  years  to  3  years. 

26 

21 

47 

15 

10 

26 

72 

■      13-44  per 

3      "      "  4     "     . 

11 

17 

28 

10 

10 

20 

48 

cent. 

4      "      "  5     "      . 

7 

10 

17 

9 

3 

12 

29 

Develop- 

5     "      "   10  "      . 

36 

42 

78 

14 

30 

44 

122 

mental  ee- 

10    "      "   15  "      . 

22 

47 

69 

16    18 

34 

103 

l     zema,  391. 

16    "      "  20  "      . 

41 

73 

114 

29 

23 

B2 

166 

1276  per 
cent. 

20    "      "  25   "      . 

62 

86 

148 

52 

29 

81 

229 

26    "      "  30  "      . 

92 

96 

188 

64 

23 

87 

276 

30    "      "  35  "      . 

129 

66 

195 

40    31 

71 

266 

Intermediate 

36    "      "  40  "      . 

136 

69 

204 

42;   30 

72 

276 

eczema,  1,950. 

40    "      "  46  "      . 

124 

63 

187 

32 

39 

71 

258 

63-64  per 

46    "      "  50  "      . 

113 

67 

180 

36 

36 

71 

251 

cent. 

50    "      "  55  "      . 

97 

64 

151 

32 

37 

69 

220 

66    "      "  60  "      . 

90 

41 

131 

23 

21 

44 

175 

60    "      "  65   "      . 

67 

31 

98 

12 

10 

22 

120 

66    "      "  70  "      . 

48 

14 

62 

14 

7 

21 

83 

Senile 

70    "      "   75   "      . 

34 

n 

46 

10 

R 

16 

60 

76    "      "  80  "      . 

16 

6 

22 

6 

3 

9 

31 

80    "      "  85  "      . 

4 

4 

8 

1 

1 

2 

10 

cent. 

85    "      "  90  "      . 

2 
2 

2 

4 
2 

4 
3 

90    "     or  more... 

1 

1 

J 

Totals 

1,271 

896 

2,166 

494 

404 

898 

3,064 

The  males  are  here  seen  to  be  cousiderabi}'  in  excess 
(1,765  males  to  1,299  females),  they  forming  almost  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  nuinber  analyzed  ;  and  a  close  study 
of  the  table  further  shows  that  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  two  sexes  differs  very  greatly  at  different  periods  of  life. 

Thus,  while,  especially  in  private  practice,  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  life,  the  numbers  of  each  sex  were  nearly 
equal,  during  the  next  ten  years  (in  private  practice)  the 
number  of  the  females  was  almost  double  that  of  the  males ; 
also,  during  the  period  from  twenty  to  thirty  the  numbers 
were  not  far  apart,  whereas  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
of  age  the  males  were  almost  double  in  number  to  the  fe- 
males, the  reverse  condition  to  that  seen  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  twenty  ;  other  periods  of  life  show  also  impor- 
tant peculiarities. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  disease  at  varying  ages  is 
also  interesting,  as  seen  in  the  table.  Thus,  considering  the 
number  of  individuals  living  at  different  ages,  eczema  ap- 
pears to  be  very  much  more  frequent  in  the  decade  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  than  in  any  other  time  of  life. 
The  total  number  of  cases  in  this  decade  was  also  actually 
the  greatest  by  considerable  occurring  during  anv  like  pe- 
riod— namely,  542,  or  17-68  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number. 
Infantile  eczema  even  presented  a  much  smaller  proportion 
— namely,  only  13-44  per  cent.,  and  even  duiing  the  first 
ten  years  of  life  there  was  a  smaller  number  of  cases  of  ec- 
zema, only  534.  Of  course  multitudes  of  children  with  in- 
fantile eczema  are  never  presented  for  treatment,  but,  con- 
sidering the  large  nuinber  of  infants  alive  during  that  period, 
this  proportion  is  still  very  small. 

Looking  down  the  table,  we  find  that  the  numbers 
steadily  decrease  from  the  age  of  thirty-five  to  forty  years, 


as  would  be  expected  with  the  diminishing  numbers  alive, 
but  that  the  numbers  after  the  age  of  sixty  years  still  form 
not  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  whole.  We  here  have 
311  cases,  or  10-15  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number,  which 
fall  within  our  designation  of  "  elderly  people  "  ;  if  we  take 
the  age  from  fifty  years,  we  find  706  cases,  or  about  one 
quarter  of  the  entire  number — surely  a  very  large  propor- 
tion, considering  the  smaller  number  of  persons  alive  after 
this  age. 

It  is  a  little  interesting  to  note  the  great  excess  of  males 
duringthis  later  period  of  life,  they  forming  aboutseventy  per 
cent.,  or  almost  three  quarters  of  all  the  cases.  This  greater 
frequency  of  the  disease  in  males  during  the  declining  years 
of  existence  is  not  very  difficult  to  explain.  In  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  men  are  in  general  more  exposed  to  the  effects 
of  heat  and  cold  than  the  mass  of  women,  and  the  skin 
would  be  expected  to  suffer  to  a  corresponding  extent  when 
it  was  weakened  by  old  age.  A  more  efficient  element, 
however,  is  probably  found  in  the  effects  of  previous  indul- 
gence in  food  and  drink,  and  also  in  the  imperfect  kidney 
action  resulting  therefrom,  and  the  consequent  sympathy 
of  the  skin  in  its  well-known  supplemental  action.  Uri- 
nary and  bladder  troubles  are  more  common  in  elderly  men 
than  in  elderly  women. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  eczema  was  observed 
even  in  very  advanced  life.  There  were  10  cases  in  persons 
between  eighty  and  eighty-five  years  of  age,  4  between 
eighty-five  and  ninety,  and  in  3  it  was  observed  at  over 
ninety  years  of  age. 

It  may  be  interesting  now  to  note  very  briefly  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  eczema  in  the  various  periods  of  life  when 
compared  with  the  actual  number  of  persons  living  at  the 

different  ages. 

Table  II. 

Comparison  of  the  Percentage  of  Eczema  Paliniis  at  Different  Ages  with 
'     the  Percentage  of  Individttals  alive  al  those  Ages,  as  shotcn  Ay  the 
Cens^is. 


AGES. 

Per  cent,  of 
agee  of  aU 
persons. 

Per  cent,  of       Comparison  of  percent- 
ages of  ecze-  '          ages  at  diflferent 
ma  patients.  ,                 periods. 

Under  one  year. . . . 

2-2 

All  persons.    Ecz.  patients. 
5-8            i 

1  year  to  2  years  . . 

2  years  to  3  years. . 

3  ■    "      "4     "     . . 

4  "      "6     "     . . 

20 
1-9 
1-8 
1-8 

J.„                 Infantile  eczema. 
T.,           U-7?.             18-2  ;{. 
^.*                       Childhood. 

Total 

9-7 

8-7 
8-4 
8-2 

13-2 

5      "      "   10  "      .. 
10    "      '•   15   "      .. 
15    "      "   20  "      .. 

,^„           I         Developmental 
q.q           1               eczema. 

^  *         1 J                Youth. 

20    "      "  25  "      .. 

7-9 

7-4 

25    "      "  30  "      .. 

7-5 

9-0 

30    "      "  35  "      .  . 

7-2 

8-6 

Intermediate 

35    "      "  40  "      .  . 

6-7 

9-0 

eczema. 

40    "      "  45  "      .  . 
46    "      "  50  "      .  . 

6-3 
5-9 

8-4 
8-1 

61-7  ?■.         63-64  %. 
Middle  life. 

60    "      "  66  '■      .. 

6-4 

71 

55    "      "  60  "      .  . 

4-8 

5-7 

60    "      "  65   "      . . 

4-1 

3-9 

66    "      "  70  "     .  . 

3-3 

2-7 

70    "      "  75  "     . . 

2-4 

1-9 

Senile  eczema. 

75    "      "  80  "      .  . 

1-5 

1-0 

1^12-2^.           10-2  ){. 

80    "      "  85  "      . . 

0-7 

0-3 

Old  age. 

86    "      "  90  "      . . 

0-2 

0-13 

90    "     and  over . . . 

0-07 

0-09 
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For  this  purpose  recourse  lias  been  had  to  the  "  Life 
Tables"  upon  which  life  insurance  is  based,  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  living  at  different  ages  has  been  reduced  to  a 
uniform  percentage  and  placed  in  a  column  parallel  with 
the  percentage  of  patients  with  eczema  at  each  period. 
These  percentages  are  shown  in  Table  II. 

Here  we  see  that,  while  the  general  percentage  of  lives 
under  five  years  of  age  is  9-7,  that  of  eczema  patients  was 
13'2.  In  the  next  five  years  the  proportion  falls  greatly — 
from  8-7  of  children  alive  to  4  of  those  with  eczema.  The 
proportion  falls  again,  and  then,  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  the  figures  are  about  equal,  when  it  rapid- 
ly rises.  The  largest  proportion  is  there  found  between 
thirty-five  and  forty  years  of  age,  when  for  6'7  per  cent,  of 
population  there  was  9-0  per  cent,  of  eczema,  or  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  proportion  of  eczema  cases  to  those  living 
as  was  observed  in  infantile  eczema.  From  this  point  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  disease  diminishes  until,  during  the 
period  of  "senile  eczema,"  the  proportion  is  somewhat  be- 
low that  of  the  number  of  persons  alive  at  this  time  of  life. 

The  eruption  of  eczema  in  elderly  people  does  not  differ 
essentially  in  its  nature  from  that  observed  in  other  periods 
of  life,  and  at  one  time  or  another  may  present  almost  all 
the  appearances  occurring  in  younger  persons.  But  the 
eruption  in  elderly  persons  is  much  more  apt  to  be  chronic 
and  to  slowly  attack  one  part  after  another,  until  great 
areas  become  involved,  and  occasionally  a  large  share  of 
the  surface  of  the  body  may  become  the  seat  of  eczema, 
with  a  red,  infiltrated  tissue,  the  seat  of  unbearable  itch- 
ing and  covered  with  the  marks  of  scratching.  In  this 
boils  frequently  develop,  adding  greatly  to  the  suffering  of 
the  patients. 

Eczema  is  very  common  about  the  face  in  elderly  per- 
sons, and  there  generally  takes  the  erythematous  form,  with 
a  dull,  purplish-red  appearance,  a  dry,  harsh  surface,  and 
much  thickening  of  the  skin,  with  intolerable  itching;  these 
cases  are  often  wrongly  called  chronic  erysipelas. 

Eczema  of  the  genital  regions  is  sometimes  very  dis- 
tressing both  in  elderly  men  and  women  ;  in  the  latter  it  is 
frequently  dependent  upon  irritating  vaginal  discharges, 
and  in  both  sexes  it  may  be  due  to  glycosuria.  Eczema  is 
also  frequent  on  the  backs  of  the  hand  in  thickened  patches 
in  elderly  men  and  women. 

The  causes  of  eczema  in  elderly  persons  are  difficult  to 
determine  with  any  certainty ;  in  a  large  share  of  instances 
the  eruption  seems  to  develop  without  any  particular  excit- 
ing or  even  predisposing  cause.  Certainly  local  causes  play 
a  very  insignificant  part,  and  are  rarely  charged  with  the 
production  of  the  eruption. 

In  but  a  small  share  of  the  cases  here  analyzed  was  there 
any  hereditary  element  traceable,  and  in  but  few  of  the  pa- 
tients was  the  disease  of  very  long  standing  or  the  result 
of  eczema  early  in  life.  In  the  far  larger  share  it  devel- 
oped de  novo  during  the  later  years,  although  in  a  few  in- 
stances it  was  recorded  that  the  patient  had  suffered  from 
the  complaint  since  earliest  recollection,  with  more  or  less 
interruptions. 

The  chief  elements  of  causation  in  eczema  of  elderly 
people  seem  to  be  a  debility  of  tissue,  rendering  it  every- 


where prone  to  take  on  inflammatory  or  degenerative  ac- 
tion, and,  as  an  early  or  internal  cause,  a  certain  faulty 
kidney  action. 

The  urine  of  these  patients  is  generally  found  to  be 
rather  scanty  when  measured,  although  a  frequency  of  mic- 
turition will  sometimes  seem  to  indicate  an  excess  of  the 
secretion.  The  specific  gravity  will  commonly  be  found 
above  normal,  and  deposits  of  urates  are  not  at  all  infre- 
quent. 

It  is  also  not  very  uncommon  to  find  more  or  less  sugar 
in  the  urine  of  these  patients,  this  being  occasionally  a 
transient  condition  and  quite  removable  by  treatment. 

Deficient  or  imperfect  bowel  action  is  also  a  common 
condition  in  elderly  persons  with  eczema,  and  the  eruption 
will  often  be  seen  to  vary  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  func- 
tions of  the  bowels  and  kidneys  are  performed. 

These  facts  give  us  the  basis  of  treatment,  and  must 
always  be  considered,  not  only  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly 
and  continually  in  the  course  of  the  management  of  eczema 
in  elderly  people  in  order  to  conduct  a  case  to  a  successful 
termination.  Local  treatment,  tonics,  arsenic,  or  any  meas- 
ures will  be  of  only  moderate  or  temporary  value  if  these 
functions  are  not  properly  performed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  considerable  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  securing  this  end,  and  all  treatment  looking  in 
that  direction  must  be  supplemented  by  proper  tonic  meas- 
ures, for  eczema  is  a  disease  of  debility  in  elderly  people  as 
well  as  in  those  of  younger  life.  Purgation  and  diuresis 
will  not  cure  eczema,  although,  when  properly  employed, 
they  may  aid  considerably  to  that  end, 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  measures  must  be  used 
carefully,  and  the  aim  must  be  to  induce  a  regular,  daily 
free  discharge  from  the  bowels,  and  a  uniform  excretion 
of  as  normal  urine  as  possible. 

At  the  beginning  of  treatment,  and  also  occasionally 
during  its  course,  nothing  gives  more  relief  to  the  system 
and  the  eruption  than  the  use  of  the  well-known  pill  of 
blue  mass,  colocynth,  and  ipecac,  often  recommended  by  the 
late  Dr.  H.  D.  Bulkley  and  the  writer.  Very  commonly 
one  of  these  pills  is  sufficient,  but  it  should  always  be  re- 
peated on  the  second  night  afterward  ;  some  patients  will 
do  well  to  repeat  the  course  at  the  end  of  each  week  or  ten 
days.  For  more  constant  use,  a  pill  of  aloes  and  iron,  be- 
fore each  meal,  as  required,  serves  the  purpose  excellently 
well,  or  in  some  persons,  where  there  is  special  tendency  to 
poor  liver  action,  a  minute  dose  of  calomel,  even  one  tenth 
of  a  grain,  before  meals,  and  at  bedtime  if  necessary,  will 
do  much  toward  removing  the  eczema. 

For  the  imperfect  kidney  action  no  remedy  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  acetate  of  potassa  ;  while  not  so  agreeable  to 
take  as  the  citrate,  my  experience  with  both  leads  me  to 
decidedly  prefer  the  former.  It  need  not  be  given  in  large 
doses;  ten  to  fifteen  grains  daily  after  meals,  with  nux 
vomica,  in  a  bitter  infusion,  as  quassia,  serves  a  most  ex- 
cellent purpose,  and  will  almost  always  be  followed  by 
marked  improvement  of  the  eruption. 

Iron  must  be  used  rather  sparingly,  but,  after  a  short 
course  of  the  above,  will  often  prove  most  serviceable  ;  but 
this  will  need  occasionally  to  be  suspended  and  the  former 
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given.  The  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesium, and  sulphuric  acid,  known  as  Startin's  mixture,  will 
often  prove  of  the  greatest  service  in  eczema  of  elderly  per- 
sons, especially  in  those  exhibiting  any  tendency  to  glyco- 
suria ;  strychnine  may  occasionally  be  added  to  it  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Arsenic  is  rarely  required  or  of  value  when  used  alone, 
but  in  combination  with  iron  and  other  remedies  it  will  some- 
times seem  to  aid  in  the  case.  In  certain  rare  instances,  how- 
ever, where  a  bullous  or  pemphigoid  condition  develops  in 
eczema  patients  it  will  prove  invaluable,  and  will  arrest  the 
formation  of  blisters  completely.  To  be  of  real  value  it  must 
then  be  used  with  a  free  hand  and  fearlessly,  given  every 
two  or  three  hours,  alone,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce 
the  desired  effect ;  beginning  with  three  drops,  the  dose  may 
be  increased  by  half  a  drop  every  other  dose  until  five, 
seven,  eight,  or  more  drops  are  taken  at  least  six  or  eight 
times  daily,  and  sometimes  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  give 
a  trifle  of  opium  with  each  dose  to  check  its  action  on  the 
bowels.  When  thus  given,  apart  from  meals,  the  remedy 
should  be  largely  diluted,  in  one  third  to  half  a  goblet  of 
water,  and  where  there  is  much  acidity  of  the  system  it  is  de- 
sirable to  use  Vichy  or  an  alkaline  water,  such  as  the  Buffalo 
or  Londonderry  lithia.  But,  as  remarked  before,  arsenic 
does  not  control  the  eczema,  but  only  the  bullous  condition 
alluded  to,  and  should  not  be  commonly  prescribed  for 
ordinary  cases. 

Quinine  is  often  of  great  service  in  eczema  in  elderly 
people,  both  to  meet  the  malarious  condition  often  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trouble  and  as  a  pure  tonic.  It  is  generally 
best  administered  in  two-  or  three-grain  doses  a  quarter  to 
half  an  hour  before  each  meal,  the  acetate  of  potassium  be- 
ing taken  after  the  meal. 

A  direct  neurotic  treatment  is  seldom  required  in  elder- 
ly people  with  eczema ;  strychnine  and  phosphorus  may  in 
certain  cases  be  indicated,  but  more  commonly  in  connec- 
tion with  or  after  the  alkaline  and  diuretic  treatment  pre- 
viously indicated. 

Sedatives  are,  however,  often  of  the  greatest  assistance, 
and  are  frequently  required  to  secure  proper  rest  at  night. 
For  this  purpose,  phenacetin  in  five-grain  doses,  taken 
with  hot  water  on  retiring,  often  acts  admirably,  the  dose 
being  repeated  in  an  hour  if  necessary ;  antefebrine  in  six- 
grain  doses,  similarly  used,  is  also  often  of  service.  Tinct- 
ure of  gelsemium,  ten  to  twenty  drops,  with  a  drop  of  aco- 
nite tincture,  will  often  secure  perfect  rest,  even  when  it  has 
long  been  disturbed  by  itching;  it  may  also  be  repeated  in 
an  hour  if  necessary. 

Alcohol  is  a  substance  about  which  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  in  general  terms  in  connection  with  the  class  of  cases 
which  we  are  considering,  for  individuals  differ  so  greatly 
both  in  regard  to  its  effects  upon  them  and  as  to  their  antece- 
dent habits  respecting  its  use,  that  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
can  be  given.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  eczema  patient  is  far  better  without  any  alcohol,  and, 
unless  it  seems  to  be  required,  he  will  suffer  less  from  the 
eruption,  the  latter  will  be  more  easily  cured  and  less  likely 
to  return  if  he  abstains  totally  than  if  he  uses  ever  so  small  a 
quantity.    This  refers  both  to  the  stronger  liquors — whisky, 


brandy,  rum,  etc. — and  also  even  to  the  milder  wines  and 
malted  liquors.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  tonic  and 
stimulating  effects  can  be  better  produced  by  means  of  food 
and  articles  called  medicinal  than  by  any  of  the  prepara- 
tions containing  alcohol.  The  fermenting  substances — ale, 
beer,  porter,  also  the  sweeter  wines  and  champagne — are 
particularly  bad  for  these  cases. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  care  must  be  exercised  in  with- 
drawing alcoholic  stimulants  from  those  accustomed  to 
them,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  better  to  allow  a  certain 
small  quantity  of  the  pure  distilled  liquors,  properly  diluted, 
with  the  meals,  than  to  deprive  them  of  the  same ;  but  if 
they  can  be  gradually  diminished  and  finally  withdrawn 
with  safety,  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  cure  will  be  much  im- 
proved. 

Diet  has  somewhat  to  do  with  eczema  in  elderly  per- 
sons, although  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  early  life.  Tea 
and  coffee  may  generally  be  taken  in  moderation,  and  an 
ordinary  mixed  diet  of  healthful  character  may  be  allowed. 
But  in  elderly  persons,  who  are  taking  less  and  less  exer- 
cise, the  diet  should  be  correspondingly  diminished,  as  has 
been  so  admirably  shown  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson.*  The 
tendency  is  too  often  to  urge  on  the  patient  to  take  what  is 
commonly  called  strengthening  food,  and  so  the  digestive 
organs  are  taxed  with  more  than  the  body  requires  and  can 
digest,  assimilate,  and  use,  and  thus  the  system  is  loaded 
with  imperfectly  elaborated  products  while  the  emunctories 
are  less  able  than  before  to  rid  it  of  effete  substances ;  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  advancing  age  there  is  no 
material  required  for  building  up  the  organism  and  solidi- 
fying the  tissues,  but  only  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the 
amount  expended  in  daily  energy,  which  at  this  period  of 
life  is  daily  lessening. 

In  all  this  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  should  be 
the  least  lowering  of  the  system,  for,  as  before  remarked, 
eczema  is  always  an  indication  of  lowered  vitality ;  but 
care  should  be  exercised  that  in  the  attempt  to  "  build  up  " 
the  patient  the  real  result  m.ay  not  be  an  overloading,  which 
in  the  end  means  harm. 

The  local  treatment  of  eczema  in  elderly  people  is  a 
most  important  element,  and  will  often  call  for  great  care 
in  its  selection  and  employment.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  skin  is  very  delicate  and  sensitive  at  this  period  of 
life,  and  that  it  is  very  easy  to  err  on  the  side  of  strong  ap- 
plications, so  that  the  measures  must  be  mild,  certainly  at 
the  beginning  and  until  the  condition  of  the  individual  is 
perfectly  understood. 

The  local  treatment  will,  of  course,  vary  greatly  with  the 
location  and  character  of  the  eruption  present.  For  gener- 
alized eczema,  and  that  on  the  trunk  and  limbs,  no  applica- 
tion is  more  comfortable  and  soothing  than  the  well-known 
one  of  calamine  and  oxide  of  zinc,  to  which  carbolic  acid  is 
to  be  added  in  varying  proportions,  according  to  the  amount 
of  itching  present  (IJ  Pulv.  oalaminas  pr»p.,  3  ij ;  zinci 
oxidi,  3  iv  ;  acidi  carbolici,  3  j  to  3  ij ;  glycerini,  §  j  to  5  jss. ; 
liq.  calcis,  3  j ;  aquiB  rosiv,  ad  3  viij).  Sometimes  the  alka- 
linity of  the  lotion  is  best  effected  by  borax  or  carbonate  of 


*  Thompson,  Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity,  London,  1887. 
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magnesium,  and,  when  more  astringency  is  required,  two  to 
four  drachms  of  salicylate  of  sodium  may  be  added  to  the 
lotion.  This  is  to  be  freely  sopped  over  the  surface  several 
times  daily,  or  as  often  as  required  to  allay  itching  and  burn- 
ing heat,  the  powder  in  it  being  allowed  to  adhere  to  the 
skin,  and  the  part  covered  only  with  the  ordinary  clothing. 
When  there  are  any  exuding  surfaces,  a  trifle  of  absorbent 
cotton,  loosely  pulled  apart,  may  be  lightly  laid  on  and  al- 
lowed to  adhere  ;  this  then  comes  off  on  the  next  applica- 
tion of  the  lotion,  without  doing  violence  to  the  part,  for 
dressing  should  never  be  torn  from  these  raw  surfaces.  As 
the  treatment  proceeds,  the  raw  points  lessen  in  number  and 
size,  until  the  application  of  the  fibers  of  cotton  ceases  to  be 
necessary.  Care  must  be  exercised,  in  applying  this  cooling 
lotion  to  a  surface  of  any  extent,  not  to  chill  the  body  too 
greatly,  lest  serious  consequences  might  ensue  in  the  way  of 
internal  disorders  or  inflammations. 

On  more  localized  patches,  especially  where  there  is 
thickening  of  tissue  with  great  itching,  complete  relief  can 
generally  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  tar-and-zinc  ointment 
(5  Zinci  oxidi,  3j;  ung-  picis,  3  iv ;  ung.  aquae  rosse, 
3  jss.)  when  properly  applied.  This  should  be  thickly 
spread  on  the  woolly  side  of  pieces  of  sheet  lint,  cut  to  fit 
the  separate  patches ;  these  are  then  firmly  bound  upon 
them  with  a  light  cheese-cloth  bandage,  and  removed  once 
or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  often  better  to  use  the 
same  pieces  of  lint  for  several  applications,  spreading  fresh 
ointment  on  them  at  each  renewal.  Where  the  thickening 
resists  the  tarry  application,  a  quarter  part  of  diachylon  oint- 
ment may  be  added  to  the  above  ;  in  still  more  rebellious 
patches  a  little  salicylic  acid,  ten  to  twenty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  will  aid  in  the  absorbing  power. 

Ichthyol  and  resorcin  I  have  not  found  of  much  advan- 
tage in  the  eczema  of  elderly  people,  except  occasionally  in 
obstinate  erythematous  eczema  about  the  crotch ;  here  a 
two-per-cent.  or  three-per-cent.  solution  in  water,  with  a  lit- 
tle alcohol,  wiped  over  the  surface  once  or  twice  daily,  fol- 
lowed by  the  calaraine-and-zinc  lotion,  will  sometimes  aid 
in  its  removal. 

In  eczema  about  the  head  and  face  about  the  most  serv- 
iceable application  is  that  of  a  tannin-and-carbolic-acid  oint- 
ment (IJ  Acidi  tannici,  3  j;  acidi  earbol.,  gr.  v  to  x  ;  ung. 
aquaj  rosae,  3  j),  kept  continuously  applied,  and  renewed  as 
often  as  it  is  rubbed  off  or  soaks  in.  In  some  of  these 
cases  a  calamine-and-zinc  ointment,  with  camphor  (IJ  Pulv. 
calam.  praep.,  3j;  zinci  oxidi,  3  ss. ;  tinct.  camph.,  3  ss. ; 
ung.  aquae  rosae,  3  j),  will  prove  more  soothing. 

In  all  cases  of  eczema  in  elderly  people  the  greatest  care 
must  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the  application  of  water  to 
the  skin ;  it  is  well  to  remember  as  an  axiom  that  water  is 
poison  to  an  eczematous  surface,  and  should  only  be  used 
when  absolutely  necessary,  and  also  that  exposure  to  the  air 
is  equally  injurious.  And  in  regard  to  this  subject  the 
physician  and  patient  will  often  differ,  but  to  get  success 
the  rules  of  treatment  must  be  diligently  and  rigidly  en- 
forced. Daily  washing  of  an  eozeraatous  surface  will  almost 
always  retard  the  cure  ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  this  will  be 
the  main  obstacle  to  the  cure  of  the  eruption.  Not  infre- 
quently the  same  local  application  as  previously  used  will 


be  found  suiKcient  when  it  is  rightly  and  efficiently  em- 
ployed. In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  abstain 
from  the  ordinary  use  of  water  for  cleansing  for  days  or 
even  weeks.  The  applications  then  are  simply  renewed, 
without  cleansing  the  parts  other  than  gently  wiping  off 
the  diseased  surface  with  a  dry  cloth,  or  carefully  removing 
crusts  which  may  have  become  loosened,  replacing  the  ap- 
plication with  the  least  exposure  possible. 

When  cleansing  or  stimulation  is  required,  nothing  is 
better  than  the  well-known  green  soap — a  potash  soft  soap, 
the  sapo  viridis  of  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  but  even  this  is  sub- 
ject to  abuse,  and,  if  used  wrongly  or  too  freely,  may  also 
do  harm  instead  of  good.  It  may  be  employed  alone,  or 
in  watery  solution,  or  in  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  of  the  soap  to  one  of  alcohol.  This  dissolves  any 
greasy  substances  and  removes  epithelial  matter  very  readily. 
But  it  should  be  lightly  applied,  diluted  at  the  time  of  using 
with  some  water,  the  part  quickly  dried,  and  the  appro- 
priate ointment  or  lotion  at  once  replaced.  It  is  well  to 
direct  carefully  that  the  cleansing  should  be  undertaken 
only  at  stated  intervals,  often  only  every  few  days,  to  allow 
the  resulting  stimulation  to  subside  before  the  next  manipu. 
lation. 

The  impression  is  very  general  that  Castile  soap  is  valu- 
able for  washing  in  eczema,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
commonly  very  prejudicial,  and,  being  a  soda  soap,  will 
generally  irritate  a  delicate  and  inflamed  skin.  With  the 
exception  of  tar  soap,  which  is  occasionally  employed,  I  may 
say  that  medicated  soaps  are  a  delusion,  and  practically  are 
of  exceedingly  small  utility  in  eczema  or  other  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

Baths  are  often  thought  to  be  of  much  service  in  eczema, 
but  my  experience  is  that,  unless  most  carefully  and  judi- 
ciously used,  they  effect,  as  generally  employed,  infinitely 
more  harm  than  good  in  this  disease.  One  of  the  worst 
cases  of  general  eczema  which  I  have  ever  seen  is  in  the 
person  of  an  elderly  gentleman  in  whom  a  moderately  lo- 
calized eruption  became  irritated  so  that  the  whole  body 
and  limbs  were  the  seat  of  a  terrific  eruption  after  taking  a 
few  sulphur  vapor  baths.  I  have  also  seen  Turkish  and 
Russian  baths  produce  most  unhappy  effects. 

Time  fails  to  consider  this  subject  more  fully  and  also 
to  speak  of  the  results  from  the  use  of  mineral  springs  and 
bathing,  which  I  have  already  discussed  elsewhere  *  quite 
lately.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  must  be  recommended 
and  employed  with  great  care  and  judgment,  for  they  are 
often  capable  of  much  harm.  I  have  seen  many  cases  illus- 
trating this,  and  have  now  under  my  care  a  gentleman 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age  in  whom  eczema  developed 
steadily  and  very  severely  under  the  treatment  given  at  a 
well-known  institution  at  one  of  our  mineral  springs;  and 
also  another  case  in  an  elderly  lady,  in  whom  eczema  spread 
from  a  small  eruption  on  the  neck  and  scalp,  under  like 
conditions,  at  a  "  Spring  Sanitarium,"  until  the  entire  sur- 
face was  the  seat  of  a  moist  eczema,  which,  however,  yielded 
quite  promptly  to  proper  treatment. 

But  occasionally   general    batlw  are   nquired   in    these 
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cases,  and  where  there  is  not  ranch  moist  surface  they  may 
be  g^iven  with  advantage,  if  properly  employed.  But,  as 
before  mentioned,  water,  as  ordinarily  used,  is  irritating  to 
eczeraatous  skins,  and  in  bathing  it  is  necessary  to  modify 
it  by  the  addition  of  certain  substances.  For  this  purpose 
starch,  one  to  three  pounds  to  a  thirty-gallon  bath,  or  a 
pound  or  two  of  gelatin,  may  be  used  ;  the  old  method  of 
using  bran,  in  a  bag,  soaked  in  the  bath,  is  good,  but  fre- 
quently fails  to  produce  enough  of  a  demulcent  effect. 

Alkalies  added  to  the  bath  are  also  of  service,  and  that 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  of  most  value  is  a 
combination  of  carbonate  of  potash,  four  ounces ;  car- 
bonate of  soda,  three  ounces ;  and  powdered  borax,  two 
ounces,  in  the  thirty-gallon  bath,  with  a  pound  or  two  of 
starch. 

Even  when  thus  prepared,  the  baths  should  not  be  taken 
too  frequently,  and  it  is  generally  well  to  wait  several  days 
between  them — certainly  until  their  effect  in  the  particular 
case  is  well  determined  ;  the  temperature  of  the  bath  should 
be  such  as  to  be  agreeable — about  that  of  the  body,  or  a 
trifle  warmer — and  the  duration  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  On  coming  out  of  the  bath  the  skin  should 
be  dried,  with  as  little  friction  as  possible,  with  heated 
towels,  and  a  medicated  application  made  to  the  affected 
parts  as  quickly  as  possible,  remembering  still  the  irritating 
action  of  the  air  on  diseased  skin. 

In  returning  to  the  use  of  common  bathing  some  little 
care  must  be  exercised  as  the  diseased  surface  returns  to  its 
normal  condition,  for  harsh  treatment  can  often  cause  the 
reproduction  of  an  eczematous  surface  after  it  has  been 
once  restored  to  health. 

ThQ  prognosis  of  eczema  in  elderly  people  is  much  more 
favorable  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  disease  is  cer- 
tainly curable  in  a  large  share  of  cases  if  only  the  proper 
means  are  employed,  and  in  my  experience  it  is  little,  if 
any,  more  rebellious  in  elderly  people  than  in  those  in  ear- 
lier life.  Indeed,  it  often  seems  to  yield  even  more  readily 
in  them  than  in  younger  persons,  because  the  active  ele- 
ments of  its  production — overwork  and  nervous  strain — can 
be  controlled,  and,  moreover,  these  patients  are  commonly 
more  willing  to  submit  to  the  restrictions  necessary  for  its 
cure  than  are  many  in  the  more  active  and  engrossing 
periods  of  life. 

4  East  Thirty-seventh  Stkekt,  New  York. 


RESISTANCE  TO  AND  RECOVERY  FROM  DISEASE. 

A  r:^svme.* 

By   JONATHAN    WRKillT,    M.  D., 

BROOKLYK. 

The  question  of  immunity  and  recovery  from  disease 
has  occupied  the  minds  of  medical  men  every  since  the 
dawn  of  history.  In  one  form  or  another  it  has  been  recoi'- 
nized  that  there  are  two  opposing  forces  at  work  in  any 
case  of  disease — the  malignant  tendency  of  the  malady,  and 
the  resisting  power  of  the  victim's  organism.     Even  the 
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most  savage  and  uncivilized  races  seem  to  have  a  glimmer 
of  this  clinical  fact. 

The  microbian  pathology  seemed  to  define  and  material- 
ize the  morbific  power  of  various  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases,  but  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  pathogenic  bacterium 
men  without  scientific  training  and,  still  worse,  those  without 
mental  equipoise  seized  upon  the  new  discover)'  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  rush  before  the  medical  world  with  all  manner  of 
fantastic  deductions.  With  no  consideration  of  long-estab- 
lished and  well-known  clinical  facts,  they  attempted  to  ex- 
plain everything  and  anything  in  the  light  of  bacterial 
science.  If  they  could  not  make  their  theories  conform 
to  the  clinical  facts,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  clinical 
facts  and  for  the  clinicians.  The  latter  must  throw  away 
the  fruit  of  the  observations  of  centuries  or  incur  their 
contempt. 

Practically  the  science  of  modern  bacteriology  began 
the  heyday  of  its  existence,  the  vigor  of  its  youth,  with 
Koch's  great  discovery.  Thereupon  wild  enthusiasts 
rushed  away  with  all  sorts  of  theories,  and  lor  a  time  the 
library  microscopist  and  the  lecture-room  bacteriologist 
kept  up  such  a  storm  of  articles  and  reviews  and  lectures 
that  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact  was  almost  buried  be- 
neath the  rubbish  of  their  speculations  and  deductions.  The 
Bacillus  tuberculosis,  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes,  the  an- 
thrax bacillus,  and  their  congeners  form  a  link,  and  an  im- 
portant link,  in  the  chain  of  our  knowledge.  From  actual 
research  we  know  that  sources  of  infection  are  everywhere. 
The  germs  of  phthisis,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  septicaemia, 
lurk  everywhere  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  We  carry 
them  about  with  us  on  our  skins  and  mucous  membranes. 
They  float  in  the  air  we  breathe,  they  swim  in  the  water  we 
drink,  they  burrow  in  the  food  we  eat,  but  the  number  of 
their  victims  bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  exposed  to 
their  attacks. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  intact  raucous  raembranc 
and  the  skin  offer  great  but  not  perfect  resistance  to  the  in- 
roads of  bacteria.  This  of  course  is  a  great  protective  fac- 
tor in  the  resistance  of  the  animal  organism.  Abrasions  of 
the  skin,  desquamations  of  and  solutions  of  continuity  in 
the  epithelium  lining  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respira- 
tory and  digestive  tracts,  are  too  numerous  and  frequent  for 
them  to  act  as  an  efficient  guard  against  the  almost  omni- 
present enemy.  The  movements  of  the  cilia  on  the  ciliated 
epithelium,  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  various 
lymphatic  glands  and  internal  organs  proved  to  some  extent 
to  act  as  a  bacterial  filter  (I)  for  the  general  circulation — 
all  these  are  insufficient  to  explain  the  relative  immunity  of 
the  majority  of  the  animal  kingdom  from  various  infectious 
diseases,  since  the  agents  of  these  diseases  have  been  proved 
in  many  cases  to  be  microbes  whose  presence  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  body  of  the  infected  animal. 

Although  it  is  usually  lost  sight  of  by  those  whose  work 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  laboratory  research,  the  self-evi- 
dent remark  has  often  been  made  that  the  human  body  is 
not  a  test  tube  either  in  a  chemical  or  a  bacterial  sense. 
Practically,  infection  is  not  carried  and  disease  is  not  caused 
by  injecting  countless  myriads  of  pathogenic  bacteria  under 
a  man's  skin  or  into  his  veins  with  a  Pravaz  syringe.     It  has 
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been  calculated  (2)  that  it  takes  a  billion  stapbylococci  to  kill 
a  rabbit  with  septicaemia.  In  other  words,  a  healthy  rab- 
bit's organism  is  able  to  cope  successfully  with  a  smaller 
number.  Another  experimenter  (3)  has  calculated  that  it 
takes  about  820  tubercle  bacilli  to  kill  a  guinea-pig,  which 
is  the  most  susceptible  to  tuberculosis  of  any  animal  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  What  man's  resistance  to  the  in- 
roads of  disease,  when  in  a  condition  of  health,  is,  we  of 
course  do  not  know  with  anything  like  this  exactness,  but 
we  are  almost  certain  of  the  fact  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  no  such  dose  as  that  suggested  in  the  figures  above 
ever  finds  its  way  into  the  body  of  any  man  at  one  time. 

From  circumstantial  evidence  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  many  a  tubercle  bacillus  finds  its  way  into  our 
lungs  without  producing  tuberculosis.  From  our  experi- 
ence at  the  post-mortem  table,  we  know  that  many  a  one 
takes  a  start  in  life  there,  produces  a  large  and  interesting 
family,  but  is  finally  exterminated  root  and  branch,  and 
leaves  behind  him  only  the  cicatricial  or  calcareous  marks 
of  his  former  habitation.*  We  don't  all  die  of  septicaemia 
from  a  boil,  or  of  typhoid  fever  when  we  have  it.  We  are 
even  occasionally  able  to  cope  with  the  onslaught  of  the 
deadly  anthrax.  Indeed,  as  the  gentleman  from  Tipperarv 
remarked  :  "  We  recover  from  all  diseases  but  the  last  one." 
Hardly  less  striking  is  the  clinical  fact  that  some  indi- 
viduals seem  incapable  of  contracting  the  contagious  dis- 
eases with  which  their  companions  under  similar  circum- 
stances are  infected.  If  we  find  differences  in  individual 
susceptibility  to  certain  diseases,  the  difference  becomes 
more  marked  as  we  pass  in  animal  life  from  the  individual 
to  species.  White  mice  are  absolutely  immune  from  glan- 
ders, the  rat  from  anthrax.  The  house  mouse  is  absolutely 
immune,  and  dogs  and  fowls  arc  relatively  immune  from 
tuberculosis. 

Facts  such  as  these,  evolved  from  clinical  experience  and 
careful  experimental  research,  point  irresistibly  to  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  some  guardian  influence  or  influ- 
ences which  as  a  rule  annihilate  the  occasionall}'  deadly 
microbes.  There  is  something  definite  of  a  chemical  or 
biological  nature  which  makes  up  the  entity  to  which  the 
good  old  phrase — vis  ?nedica(rix  nattirce — refers.  The  cause 
of  disease,  as  we  observe  it  clinically,  is  complex.  We  note 
not  only  the  exciting  cause,  as,  for  example,  a  bacillus;  but 
the  predisposing  cause,  as,  for  instance,  a  generally  low 
vital  condition  of  the  system.  There  then  follows  the  in- 
ference that  this  protecting  and  healing  influence  must  vary 
in  degree.  The  examples  of  relative  and  absolute  immunity 
from  diseases  observed  clinically  in  man  and  proved  experi- 
mentally in  animals  f  point  to  this. 

The  old  question  is  still  asked  :  "  Why  does  Mr.  Jones 
die  of  phthisis?  Why  does  Mr.  Smith  recover?  Why 
does  Mr.  Brown  escape  it  altogether?"  The  lecture-room 
bacteriologist  gives  back  the  ringing  answer  :  "  Mr.  Jones's 
lungs  were  a  good  culture  medium,  and  Mr.  Smith's  a  poor 

*  Bollinger,  Michelson,  Vibert,  and  others  have  found  evidences  of 
latent  or  cured  tuberculosis  in  one  out  of  three  to  five  bodies  examined 
by  them.      Vide  rei.:  Baumgarten's  Jahresbericht,  1888,  i,  p.  186. 

f  It  was  found  in  Bollinger's  experiments  that  it  took  more  tubercle 
bacilli  to  kill  some  guinea-pigs  than  others. 


one,  while  Mr.  Brown's  afforded  no  sustenance  to  the  bacil- 
lus at  all."  *  All  this  we  heard  ad  nauseam  a  generation  or 
two  ago,  only  couched  in  different  language.  "  Mr.  Jones 
had  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  Mr.  Smith  had  a  stronger  consti- 
tution, while  as  for  Mr.  Brown,  he  never  had  any  consump- 
tion in  his  family  at  all."  Like  many  such  an  answer,  it 
only  satisfies  the  novice  long  enough  for  him  to  parse  the 
sentence. 

We  know  that  there  are  certain  bacteria — such  as  an- 
thrax— which  will  not  grow  in  the  frog's  body  partly  on 
account  of  the  low  temperature ;  some  which  can  not  grow 
because  of  the  presence  of  certain  other  conditions  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  Some  will  not  grow  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  Some  need  the  air.  Some  will  not  grow  on 
nutrient  gelatin.  Some,  and  in  fact  the  majority,  need  an 
alkaline  or  neutral  culture  medium.  Some  will  not  grow 
outside  of  the  animal  body  at  all.  But  this  knowledge 
helps  us  very  little,  although  it  gives  us  a  clew  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  are  to  work.  We  know  that  environment 
has  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  resisting  and  recupera- 
tive powers.  There  is  an  instance  (4)  on  record  where 
fourteen  clerks  out  of  the  twenty-two  employed  in  a  small 
office  with  poor  light,  bad  ventilation,  and  worse  pay,  died 
of  phthisis  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  first  case  occurred. 
We  send  our  phthisis  cases  away  to  the  woods,  or  to  high 
altitudes — nay,  even  the  change  from  the  city  to  the  coun- 
try is  almost  certainly  followed  by  some  bencfit.f  If  you 
inoculate  rabbits  (5)  with  tuberculosis  and  coop  them  up  in 
a  dark  cellar,  they  will,  as  a  rule,  die,  while,  when  they  are 
turned  out  upon  an  island  and  given  the  benefit  of  fresh 
air,  light,  exercise,  and  proper  food,  they  often  recover 
from  their  tuberculosis  and  the  points  of  inoculation  be- 
come encapsulated  and  calcareous.  | 

It  has  been  shown  (2)  that  by  injecting  glucose  into 
the  blood  of  rabbits  it  is  possible  to  reduce  greatly  the 
number  of  staphylococci  necessary  to  kill  the  healthy  ani- 
mal with  septicaemia.*    It  has  been  possible  to  render  white 


*  I  know  that  a  different  answer  has  been  given  by  a  very  indus- 
trious worker  who  practically  claims  that  the  man  who  escapes,  escapes 
not  by  virtue  of  any  resistive  power  of  his  own  organism,  but  because 
he  has  escaped  contact  with  contagion.  Cornet's  work  is  a  valuable 
one,  but  there  are  few  practical  observers  of  tuberculosis  in  all  its 
forms  who  will  follow  him  in  his  deductions  or  agree  with  him  in  his 
conclusions. 

\  Charrin  and  Roger  assert  (ref.,  Ctrlbl.  f.  Bact.,  Bd.  vii,  No.  9, 
1890)  that  animals  otherwise  immune  can  be  killed  with  anthrax  if 
they  are  subjected  to  muscular  exercise  sufficiently  severe  to  exhaust 
them. 

\  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  experiments  referred  to  have  been 
severely  criticised  by  the  extreme  contagionists,  and  Cornet  (Zeitsch.  f. 
Hygiene,  Bd.  v,  1888,  p.  98)  did  not  find  that  great  altitudes  and  favor- 
able hygienic  surroundings  had  any  beneficial  effect  upon  the  course  of 
tuberculosis  artificially  produced  in  guinea-pigs.  Their  great  suscepti- 
bility to — i.  e.,  the  weakness  of  the  irresisting  powers  against — tubercu- 
losis may  be  urged  in  explanation.  Moreover,  what  stimulated  the 
vital  powers  in  a  consumptive  man  may  have  no  effect  upon  guinea- 
pigs. 

*  The  simultaneous  injection  of  two  kinds  of  pathogenic  bacteria 
sometimes  hastens  and  intensifies  and  sometimes  retards  and  weakens 
each  other's  injurious  effects.  For  an  account  of  some  of  this  work  and 
for  a  short  resume,  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  see  an  article  by  Wood- 
head  and  Wood  in  The  Lancet,  February  22,  1890. 
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mice,  otherwise  immune,  susceptible  to  glanders  (6)  by 
feeding  them  on  phloridzin,  which  causes  sugar  to  appear  in 
the  urine.  We  have  a  clinical  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
sugar  in  the  system  in  the  readiness  with  which  diabetics 
contract  other  disease — noticeably  septicaemia — yet  the  sur- 
geons tell  us  that  by  the  most  rigid  and  careful  antisepsis 
it  is  possible  to  make  wounds  heal  as  readily  in  diabetics  as 
in  healthy  persons. 

Closely  connected  with  the  natural  resistance  to  and  re- 
covery from  disease  is  the  question  of  acquired  immunity. 
Since  the  rise  of  the  bacterial  pathology  the  work  expended 
upon  it  has  been  great  and  varied.  We  are  still  no  further 
on  the  road  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  its  modus 
operandi  than  we  were  in  the  time  of  Jenner.  Before  his 
time  inoculations  had  been  successfully  practiced.  By  a 
method  of  dieting  the  system  was  brought  into  such  condi- 
tion that  when  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox  the 
patient  acquired  the  disease  in  its  milder  form  of  varioloid 
and  subsequently  became  relatively  immune.  It  is  reasona- 
ble to  assume  that  the  change  wrought  in  the  system  by 
Jenuer's  vaccine  and  by  the  old  inoculation  methods  were 
analogous  to  what  we  observe  in  the  effects  wrought  on  the 
system  by  the  various  methods  of  protecting  the  animal 
organism  against  bacterial  diseases.  It  is  a  singular  and 
striking  fact  that  whereas  many  diseases  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals have  been  successfully  guarded  against  by  inoculation 
procedures,  it  is  only  small-pox  and  possibly  rabies  in  man 
in  which  corresponding  endeavors  have  been  successful. 
And  it  is  in  these  two  contagious  diseases,  together  with 
measles  and  scarlatina,  that  the  causative  microbe  is  as  yet 
conspicuous  by  his  absence. 

Phthisis,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  septicaemia,  and  their 
congeners  prey  upon  defenseless  mankind  and  count  yearly 
their  victims  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  while  over  the  dis- 
eases of  his  domestic  animals — chicken  cholera,  hog  cholera, 
anthrax,  pleuro-pueumonia — man  has  become  to  some  extent 
the  master,  being  more  solicitous  for  his  wealth  than  for  his 
health.  So  evident  has  been  the  success  in  this  line,  at  least 
in  showing  possibilities,  that  the  encouragement  to  continue 
the  pursuit  into  the  dominion  of  human  pathology  is  great. 
The  difficulties  here  are  manifestly  greater.  A  foolish  sen- 
timentality, or  perhaps  a  wise  and  noble  humanity,  shuts 
the  doors  of  prisons  against  us,  and  shields  the  condemned 
criminal  from  our  clutches.*  There  is  no  prospect  of  the 
advance  in  civilization  changing  this  for  the  purpose  hinted. 
The  progress  of  the  human  race  upward  in  the  scale  of 
ethical  and  psychical  development  is  of  so  much  more  im- 
portance than  the  average  length  of  individual  life  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  public  sentiment  will  never  roach  the  point 
where  our  utilitarian  temptations  can  be  yielded  to.  Other 
methods,  though  more  uncertain  and  difficult,  still  remain 
to  us,  and  the  dumb  animals  must  be  made  to  serve  us  still, 
living,  dead,  and  dying. 

The  fact  is  undeniable  that  the  animal  system  can  be  so 
prepared  by  exposure  to  gradually  increasing  inoculations  of 
morbific  agencies  that    it  is  finally  able  to  overcome  on- 


I  believe  a  criminal  hn-i  been  successfully  inoculateil  with  leprous 


8  which  it  could  not  previously  endure.  The  im- 
mense doses  of  powerful  narcotic  drugs  which  habitues  are 
finally  able  to  take  and  live  is  a  familiar  example.  All  that 
is  included  under  the  term  acclimatization  is  another.  The 
latter,  taken  in  its  more  extended  meaning,  is  exemplified  in 
the  immunity  some  races  acquire  against  disease  from  dwell- 
ing in  unsalubrious  localities  for  generations,  as  in  the  ma- 
laria-haunted swamps  of  Central  Africa  and  America.  Here 
we  have  also  to  do  with  the  Darwinian  principle  of  natural 
selection — the  susceptible  strain  in  the  race  dying  out — but 
this  is  probably  not  an  exclusive  nor  a  chief  factor  in  the 
immunity  acquired.  History  is  familiar  with  the  result  of 
Napoleon's  Russian  campaign.  In  a  recent  book  of  travels 
(7)  an  instance  is  on  record  where  a  conquering  African 
army  pursued  some  swamp-dwellers  into  the  fastnesses  of 
their  miasmatic  jungles.  Although  of  kindred  race,  the 
swamp  fever  did  for  their  enemies  what  the  javelins  and 
war  clubs  of  the  pursued  had  failed  to  accomplish.  Many 
hundreds  out  of  a  few  thousand  dropped  dead  and  dying 
from  the  previously  victorious  but  soon  retreating  forces, 
overcome  by  the  malarial  germ  of  Laveran,  and  only  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Zulu  band  reached  their  huts  again.  We  know 
how  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  seize  upon  a  fresh  race  and 
decimate  it.  Our  American  Indians  and  the  Sandwich 
Island  natives  have  suftered  more  from  the  white  man's  dis- 
eases than  they  have  from  his  weapons  or  his  avarice. 

The  methods  of  artificially  inducing  immunity  from  bac- 
terial disease  all  rest  on  one  principle,  as  does  also  naturally 
acquired  immunity.  The  system  is  subjected  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  time  to  the  inimical  influence  in  a  more  or  less 
modified  degree.  The  virulence  of  bacterial  cultures  can 
be  modified  or  weakened  in  various  ways.*  Cultures  al- 
lowed to  stand  a  long  time  lose  some  of  their  morbific 
power,  as  in  Pasteur's  early  experiments  with  chicken  chol- 
era (8).  Anthrax  was  first  inoculated  by  subjecting  the 
cultures  a  few  minutes  to  a  heat  of  50°  or  55°  C.  (9).  Air 
pressure  (10)  increased  to  from  three  to  thirteen  atmospheres 
also  weakens  anthrax  cultures  so  they  can  be  used  for  in- 
oculation. 

Chemical  substances  (11),  among  them  some  of  the  com- 
mon antiseptics,  mixed  in  very  dilute  proportions  with  the 
culture  media,  were  found  to  hinder  the  production  of  an- 
thrax spores  and  thus  make  the  cultures  suitable  for  inocu- 
lation experiments.  Subjecting  the  cultures  for  a  long  time 
to  direct  sun  or  electric  light  (12)  worked  in  the  same  way. 
Immunity  has  been  attained  by  inoculating  animals  with  the 
culture  media  containing  the  products  of  bacterial  activity 
— the  microbes  themselves  having  been  killed  by  steriliza- 
tion (13),  while  Hankin  (14)  has  succeeded  in  isolating  a 
substance  which  he  calls  albumose  from  anthrax  cultures 
with  which  he  rendered  animals  immune  against  virulent 
anthrax.  Hoffa  (15)  rendered  rabbits  immune  against  rab. 
bit  septica'inia  by  injecting  an  alkaloid,  derived  from  cult- 
ures of  the  bacillus,  which  be  calls  methyl-gnanidin.  Lastly, 
though  not  least  remarkable,  Ilueppc  and  Wood  (2S)  have 


*  A  very  good  review  of  the  subject  of  acquired  iinmuuity  may  be 
found  in  Smirnow's  part  of  the  symposium  published  under  Fliijrge's 
direction  in  the  Zeitsch.  f.  Hygiene,  1888,  iv,  p.  aiVi,  and  for  several  of 
the  references  I  am  indebted  to  it. 
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lately  announced  that  they  have  succeeded  in  rendering  not 
only  rabbits  immune  against  anthrax,  but  also  mice  and 
guinea-pigs,  which  has  never  bten  done  before,  by  injecting 
a  certain  harmless  bacillus  found  in  the  earth  and  nearly  re- 
lated to  anthrax  in  its  growth  on  culture  media.  It  has 
been  shown  (16)  that  animals  rendered  immune  against  the 
usual  injections  of  various  pathogenic  bacteria  can  be  killed 
by  these  same  bacterial  injections  plus  some  of  their  pto- 
maines added  to  the  injected  matter.  From  this,  together 
with  the  experiments  upon  white  mice,  quoted  above,  which 
became  susceptible  to  glanders  after  injections  of  phloridzin, 
we  see  that  both  natural  and  acquired  immunit}'  is  a  matter 
of  degree  ;  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  a  larger  or  smaller  dose,  but  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  a  greater  or  less  resisting  power. 

It  is  true  that  all  of  these  experiments  and  assertions 
have  not  yet  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  the  repetition 
of  many  observers,  but  enough  has  been  experimentally 
shown  to  confirm  what  has  been  long  known  clinically — 
viz.,  that  the  animal  system  can  become  accustomed,  by  in- 
oculation, to  the  presence  of,  and  successfully  combat  with, 
bacterial  agencies  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  are 
fatal  to  it.  What  chemical  or  biological  change  takes  place 
in  the  animal  organism  is  still  as  unknown  as  in  the  days  of 
Jenner.  Since  the  rise  of  the  bacterial  pathology  several 
explanations  have  been  advanced.  The  two  most  plausible 
ones  are  the  retention  theory  and  the  exhaustion  theory. 
The  former  supposes  that  when  the  pathogenic  bacteria 
have  once  visited  a  system  they  leave  behind  them  certain 
products  of  tissue  metamorphosis  which  are  inimical  to  the 
existence  and  activity  of  any  future  microbes  of  the  same 
race.  The  latter  hypothesis  assumes  that  the  substance  of 
the  organism  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  is 
used  up  in  the  inoculation  and  there  is  no  food  to  support 
a  second  invasion.  Metschnikoff's  idea  was  that  his  pha- 
gocytes acquired  increased  power  of  annihilating  the  in- 
vading microbes  after  they  had  once  been  exercised  upon 
the  weakened  powers  of  the  bacteria  used  in  the  inocula- 
tion. Even  supposing  any  or  all  these  theories  are  true, 
they  would  be  very  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  their  in- 
definiteness,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  they  have  been  definite- 
ly disproved  experimentally  (17). 

It  seems  useless  to  further  extend  the  assertion  and  repe- 
tition of  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  real  existencg 
of  a  definite  chemical  or  biological  influence  in  the  animal 
organism  which  protects  it  from  disease.  This  evidence  is 
so  striking  that  it  became  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  bacterial  pathology  that  some  definite  expla- 
nation should  be  made  why  we  do  not  all  die  from  the  at- 
tacks of  our  microscopical  enemie.s.  It  is  an  example  of 
how  much  the  need  of  such  an  explanation  was  felt  that  the 
Metschnikoff  theory  of  phagocytosis  spread  all  over  the 
medical  world  with  such  rapidity  and  was  received  with  so 
much  interest  by  every  one  and  with  so  much  credulity  by 
many.  To  this  eagerness  for  an  explanation  was  added  the 
glamour  of  the  language  with  which  it  was  set  forth  :  we 
heard  of  the  rush  of  the  standing  leucocyte  armies  to  meet 
the  bacterial  foe,  the  death  struggle  of  the  opposing  forces  at 
the  point  of  invasion,  the  ptomaine  smoke  of  battle,  glandu- 


lar forts,  etc.  The  war-like  analogy  was  convincing  to  many 
minds  unable  to  follow  and  weigh  the  real  evidence  brought 
forward  by  the  industrious  and  learned  originator.  The 
French  school  seized  upon  this  theory  with  avidity.  So  fa- 
miliar has  it  become  to  us  all  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  to  certain  cells — such  as  the  leucocytes,  the  large 
and  small  cells  of  the  spleen,  the  wandering  cells  of  the  con- 
nective tissue,  the  epitheloid  and  giant  cells  of  tuberculosis, 
the  leprosy  cells,  etc. — was  ascribed  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing and  digesting  pathogenic  microbes,  it  having  been  long 
known  that  some  of  these  cells,  possessing  amoeboid  move- 
ment, have  the  power  of  taking  up  into  themselves  small 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  coal  dust  in  the  lungs,  tattoo  pig- 
ment in  the  skin,  etc.  The  objections  to  this  theory  have 
now  become  so  numerous  and  weighty  that  it  is  an  almost 
settled  fact  that  phagocytosis  plays  at  least  a  very  insignifi- 
cant part  in  protecting  the  animal  organism  from  parasitic 
disease. 

Bauragarten  (18)  and  Flligge  (17)  and  their  followers 
have  pretty  conclusively  demolished  the  theory  of  phago- 
cytosis, if  they  have  succeeded  in  setting  up  nothing  bet- 
ter. MetschnikoflE  was  never  able  to  prove  that  the  patho- 
genic microbes  are  alive  when  the  leucocytes  take  them  up, 
nor  that  they  took  up  anything  like  the  majority  of  the 
bacteria.  Nobody  denies  that  the  leucocytes  and  other 
cells  are  able  to  take  up  the  dead  bacteria  or  even  those 
whose  activity  has  been  lost  or  held  in  abeyance.  Every- 
body allows  that  they  can  die  inside  of  the  cells  as  well  as 
out,  but  nothing  more. 

As  long  ago  as  1881  Sir  Joseph  Lister  at  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  referred  to  the  fact  that  if  blood  is  drawn 
from  the  veins  of  an  ox  and  allowed  to  coagulate  under 
aseptic  conditions,  a  few  drops  of  tap  water  could  be  added 
to  it  without  setting  up  putrefaction,  though  the  tap  water 
was  known  to  contain  bacteria  and  the  blood  was  allowed 
to  stand  several  days  at  body  temperature.  Such  a  putre- 
factive change  also  failed  to  take  place  when  a  few  drops  of 
a  much-diluted  putrefied  blood  solution  was  added  to  the 
fresh  aseptic  blood.  From  this  Watson  Cheyne  (19)  drew 
the  conclusion  that  a  certain  dose  was  necessary  to  set  up 
putrefactive  action.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  from  ex- 
perimental evidence  that  "  the  pathogenic  dose  of  a  virus 
varies  inversely  with  the  predisposition  of  the  animal  to  the 
disease  in  question  ;  in  animals  not  very  susceptible  to  a 
disease  the  severity  of  the  affection  varies  directly  within 
certain  limits  with  the  amount  of  the  virus  introduced.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  the  length  of  the  incubation  period  varies 
inversely  with  the  amount  of  virus  introduced." 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  noted  by  Lister  in 
1881  and  by  Watson  Cheyne  in  1886  was  in  the  next  year 
advanced  by  the  work  of  Fodor  (20),  and  a  year  later  more 
elaborately  and  convincingly  by  the  workers  in  Flugge's 
laboratory  {loc.  cit.),  as  well  as  by  Buchner  (21)  and  Nissen 
(22).  They  found  that  if  serum  was  separated  from  freshly 
drawn  blood  of  various  animals  under  strictly  aseptic  pre- 
cautions, it  had  the  power  of  killing  a  very  large  number  of 
bacteria.  If  the  blood  cells,  however,  were  allowed  to  dis- 
solve out  their  hsemoglobin  in  the  serum  by  standing  or 
freezing,  this  annihilating  power  was  lost.     If  the  serum 
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was  heated  much  above  52°  C,  about  the  upper  limit  of  the 
range  of  temperature  consistent  with  life  in  warm-blooded 
auimals,  the  power  was  also  lost.  It  was  also  proved  that 
this  killing  of  the  bacteria  was  not  due  to  exhaustion  from 
a  lack  of  food,  but  that  there  was  an  active  disinfecting 
property  in  the  blood-serum.  Buchner  ascribed  this  power 
to  the  albumin  as  it  exists  in  the  blood.  Albumin  as  we 
know  it  artificially  has  no  such  power.  Carbonic-acid  gas 
(23)  has  also  been  suggested  as  the  agent.  The  blood- 
serum  of  all  animals  does  not  possess  this  power  in  an  equal 
— some  not  in  an  appreciable  degree.  It  varies  in  its  power 
on  different  microbes,  as,  for  instance,  Nissen  found  that 
such  an  important  and  frequent  bacterium  as  the  Staphi/h- 
corcus  pyogenes  was  proof  against  it.  Other  animal  fluids 
— such  as  the  aqueous  humor,  human  ascitic  and  pleuritic 
effusions  (24),  and  milk  (25) — have  also  been  shown  to  have 
this  power. 

These  facts  seem  to  have  a  tremendous  significance, 
but  uncontrolled  they  lead  to  gross  error.  They  prove 
entirely  too  much,  for  the  question  naturally  rises,  "  How 
is  it  we  die  at  mII  if  our  blood-serum  is  such  a  disinfect- 
ant ? " 

Lubarsoh  (26),  however,  has  shown  that  although  this 
is  true  for  blood  outside  of  the  body,  it  is  very  different 
with  the  circulating  blood.  The  blood  as  it  circulates  seems 
to  possess  this  annihilating  power  in  a  very  inferior  degree, 
and  he  suggests  that  in  its  course  through  the  spleen,  liver, 
and  bone-marrow  the  red  blood-cells  are  many  of  them 
broken  up,  and  thus  furnish  free  hjemoglobin  as  food  to 
the  bacteria  or  as  a  repressing  agent  to  the  protective  in- 
fluence. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  yet  how  much  weight  we  are  to 
attach  to  all  this.  Metschnikoff  says  (27)  the  advancers  of 
this  theory  do  not  take  into  account  the  matter  which  may 
have  exuded  from  the  leucocytes  in  the  process  of  separat- 
ing them  from  the  blood-serum.  There  are  other  and  more 
serious  objections  which  will  occur  to  the  careful  reader  of 
their  assertions,  but  a  new  field  has  been  opened  for  inves- 
tigation, and  as  yet  we  only  perceive  the  direction  in  which 
it  leads,  its  extent  being  unknown. 

Our  deplorable  ignorance  of  physiological  chemistry 
stands  ever  in  our  way  when  we  have  to  deal  with  problems 
such  as  this.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  prophesied  several  years 
ago  that  it  was  in  this  direction  that  the  next  great  advance 
in  our  knowledge  of  Nature's  laws  would  be  made.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  workers  are  being  trained  for  this  fertile 
field.  As  it  is  now,  the  number  of  men  capable  of  grap. 
pling  with  it  is  pitifully  limited.  The  chemical  action 
which  takes  place  between  the  ptomaines  produced  by  the 
bacteria  and  the  leucomaines  engendered  by  the  cellular 
changes  in  the  animal  organisms  is  entirely  unknown  to  us. 
Even  the  character  and  identity  of  these  complex  bodies  are 
imperfectly  understood,  however  glibly  their  names  may 
roll  from  our  tongues  or  flow  from  our  pens.  Tliis  is  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  to  look  and  this  is  the  field  in 
which  proper  medical  ambition  should  find  its  work.  The 
end  in  view  is  of  course  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  disease  and  suffering  in  the  animal 
world. 
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FRACTUEES   THROUGH   THE 
ANATOMICAL  NECK  OF  THE   HUMERUS.* 

By  CHARLES   A.   POWERS,    M.  D., 

SURGEON    TO    OUT-PATIENTS,   NEW   YORK    HOSPITAL  ; 
ASSISTANT    SURGEON    TO    THE    NEW    YORK    CANCER    HOSPITAL. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  with  May  1,  1888,  eighty- 
two  recorded  cases  of  fracture  through  the  upper  portion 
of  the  humerus  were  treated  in  the  Out-patient  Department 
of  the  New  York  Hospital's  House  of  Relief.  A  study  of 
these  cases  reveals  conditions  which  are  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  teachings  of  our  surgical  text-books  that  I  feel 
justified  in  introducing  the  subject  of  fracture  through  the 
anatomical  neck  for  consideration  by  this  society,  feeling 
assured  that  its  discussion  will  correct  those  points  wherein 
my  own  deductions  are  at  fault,  and  supply  all  omissions  of 
which  I  may  be  guilty. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  treatise  on  fractures  as  widely  and 
as  constantly  read  by  the  practitioners  of  our  country  as 
that  written   by  the  late  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton ;  and  the 
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general  opinions  held  by  him  regarding  the  topic  under  con- 
sideration are  shared,  I  think,  by  a  majority  of  the  authors 
of  the  surgical  text-books  to  which  we  daily  refer. 
Briefly,  these  opinions  are  as  follows : 

1.  Of  fractures  through  the  humerus  above  the  lower 
part  of  its  surgical  neck,  those  through  the  anatomical  neck 
form  but  a  very  small  proportion. 

2.  Their  detection  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  diffi- 
culty. 

3.  Bony  union  is  not  the  general  result. 

Regarding  the  possibility  of  this  fracture  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  anatomical  specimens  seen  and  described 
by  Spence,*  Boyer,f  R.  W.  Smith,  J  Hutchinson,*  Hodge,  || 
Fleming,'^  Cloquet,^  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Bichat,  and  others,  are 
sufficiently  authentic  to  require  no  additional  proof.  Nor 
do  we  lack  an  abundant  number  of  cases  in  which  the  lesion 
was  recognized,  or  was  thought  to  have  been  detected,  with- 
out autopsy.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  occupy 
time  in  the  narration  of  these,  but  will  content  myself  with 
saying  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  scattered  cases, 
which  have  been  placed  on  record  by  the  authors  because  of 
the  reputed  rarity  of  the  lesion,  or  on  account  of  the  good 
result  wliich  was  obtained  in  the  individual  case  despite  the 
generally  unfavorable  prognosis. 

As  an  example  of  these  cases,  permit  me  to  cite  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  narrated  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Briggs,J  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. : 

His  patient  was  a  man  of  seventy-five  years,  who  slipped 
and  fell,  severely  injuring  the  left  shoulder.  Careful  examina- 
tion revealed  evidences  of  fracture  tbrouf^h  the  anatomical  neck 
of  the  humerus,  and  a  molded  plaster-of-Paris  dressing  was  ap- 
plied. There  was  perfect  union  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  week, 
and  the  functional  result  was  good.  Dr.  Briggs  says:  "We  re- 
port the  case  on  account  of  its  great  rarity,  and  on  account  of 
the  unusual  success  of  treatment.  Most  authors  unite  in  de- 
claring an  intracapsular  fracture  of  the  humerus  incapable  of 
union,  because  of  the  want  of  vitality  in  the  upper  fragment." 

Desault  thought  that  examples  of  this  nature  were  too 
few  in  number  to  enable  one  to  la}-  down  any  general  prin- 
ciples of  treatment. 

Hamilton,  with  his  extensive  experience,  had  seen  but 
one  case  which  he  thought  to  traverse  the  diameter  of  the 
bone  above  its  surgical  neck,  though  of  the  more  common 
variety  no  less  than  forty-one  examples  had  been  under  his 
care.  Of  the  older  writers,  Boyer  says  that  he  had  seen 
several  cases  in  which  the  shoulder  joint  had  undergone 
suppuration,  and  he  concluded  that  death  was  prone  to  re- 
sult. Malgaigne,  quoting  Boyer,  and  adding  cases  of  his 
own,  concurred  in  rendering  an  unfavorable  prognosis. 

Later  writers,  however,  Stimson  and  Gurlt  among  the 
number,  speak  with  more  confidence,  and  believe  that  under 

»  Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.,  1860,  p.  1140. 

■j-  Trait6  des  inal.  chirur.,  vol.  iii,  p.  199. 

X  Fractures  in  the  Vicinity  of  Joints,  p.  192. 

*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  vol.  i,  p.  247. 

I  Proc.  of  the  Phila.  Path.  Soc,  1860,  p.  267. 

•^  Dublin  Quart.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xliv,  p.  234. 

0  Bulletins  de  la  Faculte,  1820,  p.  25. 

J  Nashville  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1879,  p.  163. 


suitable  treatment  union  may  be  expected,  with  reasonable 
functional  activity. 

Bringing  to  the  subject,  then,  these  brief  preliminaries, 
permit  me  to  place  before  you  the  following  cases  and  re- 
sults. 

Between  1878  and  1888,  as  previously  stated,  there  were 
eighty-two  cases,  with  histories,  in  which  the  humerus  was 
fractured  above  the  lower  part  of  its  surgical  neck  treated 
in  the  Out-patient  Department  of  the  House  of  Relief. 
Eight  of  these  are  discarded  as  being  too  scanty  in  detail 
to  be  considered  positive  in  diagnosis.  Of  the  remaining 
seventy-four  cases,  forty  six  are  noted  as  being  through 
some  part  of  the  surgical  neck,  and  twenty-eight  as  being 
above  this  portion  of  the  bone ;  two  of  these  last  twenty- 
eight  cases  were  comminuted  fractures  of  the  humeral  head 
and  three  were  through  the  tuberosities,  leaving  twenty- 
three  cases  of  fracture  through  the  anatomical  neck,  or 
thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  total  seventy-four. 

This  is  a  proportion  which  differs  widely  from  previous 
statistics,  and  the  question  may  well  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  diagnoses  were  not  in  many  instances  incorrect.  To 
this  I  can  only  reply  that  the  cases  were  in  all  instances  ex- 
amined and  re-examined  by  men  who  were  daily  in  the 
habit  of  poting  shoulder  injuries — presumably  men  who 
were  capable  of  judging  of  the  cases  intelligently.  Each 
patient  was  examined  by  two  or  more  surgeons,  who,  fail- 
ing to  agree,  conferred  until  they  did  agree.  In  very  many 
cases  the  diagnosis  was  made  with  the  aid  of  an  anaesthetic, 
and  in  a  very  large  number  of  them  confirmation  was  made 
by  the  chief  surgeon  to  the  hospital.  Dr.  W.  T.  Bull,  who 
subjected  the  cases  which  came  under  his  notice  to  a  most 
rigid  scrutiny. 

Twentv-two  of  these  cases  were  under  my  own  care,  and 
of  these  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  no  doubt  remained  in 
my  own  mind  or  in  the  minds  of  the  surgeons  who  exam- 
ined them  with  me  regarding  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnoses. 

Let  it  be  understood,  further,  that  each  case  was  ap- 
proached in  a  spirit  of  skepticism  regarding  the  probability 
of  fracture  through  the  anatomical  neck. 

As  an  exploratory  incision  was  made  in  but  one  case,  I 
can  not,  of  course,  affirm  positively  the  accuracy  of  the 
diagnosis.  I  can  only  say  that  all  evidences  pointed  ration- 
ally in  the  direction  of  correctness. 

Of  these  twenty-three  cases  of  fracture  through  the  ana- 
tomical neck  (to  which  I  add  three  which  occurred  in  my 
own  practice  elsewhere — twenty-six  in  all),  fifteen  were  in 
males  and  eleven  in  females.  The  age  of  the  youngest  was 
thirty-one  years,  that  of  the  oldest  seventy-two  years. 
Eighteen  were  in  people  over  fifty  years  of  age.*  In  twelve 
the  right  shoulder  was  affected,  in  nine  the  left,  while  in 
five  the  point  is  omitted  in  the  history.  In  twenty-two  of 
the  cases  the  injury  was  ascribed  to  a  fall  on  the  shoulder  ; 
in  the  remaining  four  the  history  of  the  traumatism  is  in- 
definite. 

The  following  history  may  serve  as  a  fair  example  of 
these  cases : 


*  In  the  matter  of  age  and  form  of  traumatism  these  statistics 
agree  with  those  of  other  observers. 
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J.  J.,  fifty-six  years  of  age,  a  man  of  moderate  btiild,  ap- 
plied for  treatment  at  the  House  of  Relief,  December  29,  1887, 
with  a  history  of  having  been  violently  compressed  between  a 
truck  and  a  liorse-car  an  hour  and  a  half  previously,  the  left 
shoulder  receiving  a  severe  blow  at  the  time.  On  examination, 
the  shoulder  was  found  to  be  considerably  swollen,  painful,  and 
the  seat  of  almost  complete  disability.  Movements  of  the  arm 
produced  very  much  pain  and  elicited  a  difiuse  crepitatiim  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  humerus.  Ether  was  administered.  With 
the  fingers  of  both  hands  pressed  well  up  into  the  axilla  and 
the  thumbs  encircling  the  Joint  jast  above  the  tuberosities,  the 
head  of  the  humerus  could  be  firmly  grasped.  When,  now,  an 
assistant  grasped  the  wrist  and  elbow  and  rotated  the  humerus, 
the  head  was  felt  to  remain  stationary,  and  a  diffuse,  moder- 
ately coarse  crepitus  was  both  felt  and  heard.  The  greater 
tuberosity  was  felt  to  rotate  with  the  shaft.  There  was  no  de- 
formity other  than  that  occasioned  by  the  swelling. 

A  diagnosis  was  made  of  fracture  through  the  humerus 
at  some  point  above  its  surgical  neck.  The  exact  seat  was 
not  made  out — in  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  precisely 
locate  the  lesion  in  these  cases.  We  can  not  say  whether 
or  not  the  fractnre  is  entirely  intracapsular. 

From  a  study  of  the  reported  anatomical  specimens  it 
would  seem  probable  that  in  most  cases  it  is  partly  intra-  and 
partly  extracapsular.  We  can,  however,  by  firm,  intelligent 
palpation,  determine  whether  the  head  rotates  and  whether 
the  tuberosities  rotate  with  the  shaft.  If  the  greater  tu- 
berosity does  not  rotate  with  the  shaft,  the  lesion  is  below 
it.  If  this  tuberosity  rotates  while  the  bead  does  not,  we 
may  feel  sure  that  the  lesion  is  between  them,  and  this  class 
of  cases  we  may  conveniently  term  "  fractures  through  the 
anatomical  neck." 

1  think  that  this  is  as  near  an  approach  to  accuracy  as 
we  can  attain,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  sufficiently  precise  for 
clinical  purposes. 

The  man's  upper  extremity  was  put  up  in  a  plaster-of-Paris 
splint  which  reached  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder,  with  spica 
about  the  latter  part.  The  splint  was  removed  on  the  thir- 
teenth day,  the  condition  of  the  parts  noted  as  good,  and  the 
splint  reapplied  from  the  elbow  upward.  This  second  splint 
was  removed  on  the  thirty-third  day.  There  was  union  with 
no  appreciable  deformity.  The  head  of  the  humerus  rotated 
with  the  shaft.  Flexion  and  extension  of  the  arm  could  be 
made  through  about  one  third  of  their  normal  arc  and  he 
could  abduct  to  45°.  He  was  given  general  directions  regard- 
ing active  motion,  massage,  etc.  The  functions  gradually  im- 
proved, and  on  the  sixtieth  day  they  were  nearly  complete.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  month  they  were  practically  perfect. 

I  saw  this  man  in  January  of  the  present  year — tn-o  years 
after  his  accident.  He  states  that  his  shoulder  is  as  free  and  as 
strong  as  it  was  before  it  was  broken.  The  functions  are  i>er- 
fect,  and  the  joint  is  like  its  fellow  except  that  the  upper  end 
of  the  humerns  is  the  seat  of  moderate  thickening;  this  thick- 
ening is  not,  however,  sufl[icient  in  extent  to  interfere  with 
motion. 

I  can  present  ultimate  results  in  cases  of  fracture  throurrh 
the  anatomical  neck  in  the  cases  alone,  which  were  under 
my  own  care,*  and  in  but  six  of  these  out  of  the  ten,  for 

*  Efforts  were  made  to  find  cases  which  were  treated  in  the  institii 
tiou  some  years  ago,  but  these  were  futile.  The  peojjle  were  of  the 
"  tenemcnt-hoiise  class,"  sailors,  and  the  like — people  who  «io  ioi\- 
stantly  changing  their  liomes. 


the  remaining  four  cases  passed  from  notice  during  the  first 
week  of  treatment. 

In  each  of  these  six  cases  there  was  firm  union  without 
deformity,  and  in  each  the  functions  were  completely  re- 
stored. The  joint  in  each  of  these  instances  became  as 
strong  as  it  was  before  the  accident.  Five  of  these  patients 
I  have  seen  within  the  past  month.  The  other  patient  died 
in  December,  1889,  but  the  result  in  her  case  was  known 
by  me  to  have  been  a  perfect  one. 

Why  should  there  not  be  union  in  these  cases? 

The  fractured  surfaces  are  very  broad  in  extent,  and  the 
lesion  is  through  cancellous  tissue.  Doubtless  in  almost 
every  instance  the  upper  fragment  is  attached  to  the  rest  of 
the  bone  by  more  or  less  of  capsule  and  of  periosteum. 

The  conditions  differ  materially  from  those  which  ob- 
tain in  an  intracapsular  fracture  of  the  femur.  There  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  large  while  the  neck  is  comparatively 
small.  At  the  shoulder  the  detached  portion  is  small  and 
the  neck  (if  the  constriction  just  below  the  head  be  consid- 
ered a  neck)  is  broad. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  impaction,  for  I  have  recognized 
it  in  but  one  case.  If  it  was  present  in  others,  it  was  very 
easily  broken  up  by  the  manipulation  incident  to  diagnostic 
examination. 

Gurlt,  Malgaigne,  and  other  writers  lay  stress  on  the 
"  wedging  in  "  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  between  the 
tuberosities.  On  this  point  I  can  make  no  comment,  for  I 
have  not  recognized  the  condition. 

Measurements  were  made  in  nearly  all  of  my  cases,  but 
they  showed  little  or  no  shortening.  That  there  is  a  nor- 
mal difference  in  the  length  of  the  arms  is  shown  by  inves- 
tigations made  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Smith  and  myself,  and  which 
were  set  forth  in  a  paper*  read  before  the  Hospital  Gradu- 
ates' Club  in  1887.  We  measured  the  arms  of  449  men 
who  gave  no  history  of  fracture.  In  243  the  right  was 
longer  than  the  left,  in  109  the  left  exceeded  the  right  in 
length,  while  in  98  there  was  no  difference. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  the  plaster-of-Paris  splint 
seems  to  answer  every  indication. 

It  may  be  accurately  molded  to  the  parts  and  it  keeps 
the  fragments  absolutely  at  rest.  It  is  a  most  pliable  and 
faithful  agent.  It  may  be  applied  with  moderate  and  equa- 
ble pressure  as  soon  as  the  case  is  seen.  Union  is  usually 
assured  at  the  end  of  four  and  a  half  to  six  weeks. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  may  be  urged  that  the  foregoing 
cases  may  have  been  inaccurate  in  diagnosis  and  that  but  a 
small  number  have  been  followed  to  a  final  result,  I  feel 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  submit,  at  least  for  discussion, 
the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Of  the  fractures  which  the  humerus  undergoes  in  its 
upper  third,  those  which  traverse  its  diameter  above  the 
surgical  neck  form  a  fairly  large  proportion,  this  proportion 
being  much  greater  than  is  generallv  stated. 

2.  In  a  given  case  of  shoulder-joint  traumatism  the 
physician  should,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  system- 
atically examine  the  scat  of  the  injury,  an  antvsthetic  being, 
in  very  many  instances,  an  indispensable  accessory  to  accu- 
rate diagnosis. 

*  Medical  Analectic,  December  27,  1888. 
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3.  Diagnosis  of  fracture  through  the  aoatomical  neck 
may  be  based  on  rotation  of  the  greater  tuberosity,  accom- 
panied by  non-rotation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the 
presence  of  a  diffuse,  bony  crepitus. 

Coexisting  evidences — such  as  pain,  disability,  swelling, 
deformity,  ecchyraosis,  and  local  tenderness — are  confirma- 
tory but  not  diagnostic; 

4.  As  deformity  is  generally  absent,  simple  but  com- 
plete confinement,  preferably  by  the  plaster-of-Paris  splint, 
is  the  best  form  of  treatment. 

5.  The  prognosis  is,  in  general,  good.  Bony  union 
may  be  expected,  together  with  ultimately  complete,  or 
nearly  complete,  restoration  of  the  joint  functions. 

85  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


THE   BIRTH  OF  A  VERY  SMALL  LIVING  CHILD. 
Bt  C.  G.  HUBBARD,  M.  D., 

HOBNELLSVILLE,   N.  T.  • 

On  January  18, 1890,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  B.,  aged  about 
thirty-five,  the  mother  of  seven  children.  I  found  her  in  pains. 
She  thought  she  was  about  seven  months  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy. The  day  previous  her  waters  had  broken  and  had  been 
discharging  ever  since.  I  found  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  closed, 
and  gave  an  opiate  and  left  her.  On  February  2d  I  was  called  at 
2  A.  M.  and  found  her  in  labor.  The  os  was  dilated  to  the  size  of 
a  silver  half-dollar.  The  pains  were  frequent  and  very  severe. 
The  uterine  walls  were  unusually  thick.  The  head  presented  at 
the  08  and  was  apparently  of  the  size  of  that  of  a  six-months 
foetus,  but  the  pains  accomplished  but  little  until  4.30  a.  m.,  when 
I  ruptured  the  membranes,  and  the  child  was  born  at  6.15  a.  m. 
alive.  The  child  was  too  small  to  dress,  so  I  wrapped  it  in  soft 
flannels  and  surrounded  it  with  bottles  of  hot  water.  The  child 
grew  stronger  and  cried  quite  loudly.  It  measured  ten  inches  in 
length,  its  head  three  Inches  in  length  and  eight  inches  in  cir- 
cumference around  its  ears.  Its  thighs  were  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  Its  fingers  were  but  a  trifle  larger  than 
a  knitting  needle.  It  weighed  a  pound  and  two  ounces  and 
was  well  formed.  Its  finger  nails  were  perfect.  It  lived  eight 
hours,  dying  at  2  p.  m.  the  same  day.  It  was  emaciated,  with  a 
shriveled  skin.  The  mother  was  a  strong,  healthy  woman,  with 
no  history  of  any  constitutional  disease.  The  father  is  intem- 
perate.    It  was  the  smallest  living  child  I  ever  saw. 


The  Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the  Function  of  the  Stomach  in  Healthy 
People, — "  Dr.  Blumenau,  in  a  prehminary  eommiinieation  to  the  Rus- 
sian medical  journal  Vrach,  publishes  certain  conclusions  he  draws 
from  his  experiments  on  the  eifect  of  alcohol  on  the  function  of  tlie 
stomach  in  healthy  people.  The  author  says  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  digestive  process  the  functional  activity  of  the  gastric  juice,  the 
general  acidity,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  coire- 
sponding  digestive  power  of  the  juice,  are  diminished ;  and  in  people 
who  are  not  used  to  alcohol  this  decrease  is  even  more  distinct.  The 
stronger  the  solution  of  alcohol,  the  greater  is  its  effect.  During  the  first 
three  hours  or  a  little  less  after  its  consumption  the  digestion  is  slower, 
but  after  that  it  becomes  much  quicker,  to  compensate,  as  it  were,  for 
the  previous  loss  of  time.  The  quantity  of  acid  in  general,  and  of  that 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  particular,  rises  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  per 
cent,  above  the  normal,  and  the  gastric  juice  has  consequently  a  greater 
digestive  power  in  the  later  hours.  The  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice 
also  lasts  longer  and  i.s  more  ample  when  alcohol  is  consumed.  The 
activity  of  the  pepsin  remains  about  the  same,  although  the  coagula- 
tion of  milk  seems  to  be  somewhat  slower  at  the  beginning.  The  motor 
power  of  the  stomach  and  its  capacity  for  absorption  are  diminished  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  alcoholic  solution." — Lancet. 
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THE  PAYMENT   OF  NURSES  IN   TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  necessity  of  educating  nurses  properly  is  now  so  gen- 
erally understood  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  how  hard  was  the 
fight  to  establish  the  training-school  system.  The  founders  of 
the  school  attached  to  Bellevue  Hospital  had  to  overcome 
opposition  from  the  profession  and  from  the  laity.  They  were 
laughed  at  as  unpractical  and  sneered  at  as  fools  or  sentiment- 
alists. Few  know  how  much  honor  is  due  them  for  their 
brave  struggle  against  widespread  prejudice  and  ignorance.  It 
is  because  of  the  high  standard  of  the  managers  of  this  school 
that  we  make  use  of  its  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  as  a  basis 
for  discussing  what  we  regard  as  an  error  in  the  methods  of 
this  school  and  many  others.  It  is,  moreover,  an  error  that 
may  possibly  ruin  the  schools,  and  certainly  must  impair  their 
efficiency  by  helping  to  continue  an  old  fallacy  and  by  produc- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  students  a  false  idea  of  their  real  rela- 
tions to  their  profession,  to  their  schools,  and  to  the  community 
at  large. 

This  school  paid  $7,143.90  to  its  pupils  in  1889.  Many  other 
schools  also  pay  women  to  learn  a  profession  which  will  enable 
them  to  earn  a  living.  Why  should  this  be  done?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  given  in  the  Report  is  hardly  satisfactory. 
The  statement  that  "  the  city  pays  our  nurses  for  very  arduous 
services  to  its  patients"  does  not  exactly  seem  to  give  a  correct 
idea  of  the  facts.  The  city  pays  the  corporation  of  the  school 
for  furnishing  nurses  to  its  hospital.  This  corporation  pays  the 
nurses.  The  city  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  final  disposition 
of  the  money.  We  make  this  criticism  only  to  show  that  there 
is  no  moral  or  legal  obligation  compelling  the  school  to  pay  the 
nurses,  as  the  quotation  seems  to  imply.  The  school  simply 
contracts,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  furnish  competent 
nurses  to  the  hospital ;  it  does  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  make 
any  agreement  with  the  city  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  money 
shall  be  spent.  Moreover,  it  is  shown  in  the  Treasurer's  Re- 
port to  use  the  money  not  to  pay  nurses  alone,  but  also  part  of 
the  expenses  of  the  school,  since  it  received  $15,906.27  for  the 
"services  of  nurses  in  Bellevue  Hospital,"  and  paid  $7,143.90 
to  these  nurses.  We  also  find  that  "this  sum  ...  is  in  no 
wise  intended  as  wages,  it  being  considered  that  the  education 
given  is  a  full  equivalent  for  their  (the  nurses')  services." 
Surely  the  education  is  "  an  equivalent."  In  what  other  pro- 
fession or  trade  is  it  customary  to  give  an  education  for  noth- 
ing? Of  course  there  is  a  difference  between  this  and  most 
professions  in  that  the  students  during  their  instruction  neces- 
sarily do  good  to  others  than  themselves.  They  therefore  do 
in  a  measure  pay  for  their  instruction  by  their  work.  This 
payment  in  labor  for  instruction  may  possibly  be  sufficient. 
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The  Report  further  says,  in  substance,  that  the  work  is 
bard,  and  then  :  "  Many  of  our  best  nurses  were  self-supporting 
before  they  entered  the  school.  .  .  ."  We  fail  to  see  that  these 
facts  have  any  bearing  on  the  question.  In  another  place  the 
Report  says:  "It  has  always  been  a  perplexing  problem  how 
the  expenses  of  the  school,  which  amount  yearly  to  nearly 
$22,000,  shall  be  met.  .  .  ."  Here  we  see  one  evil  resulting 
from  paying  the  students.  The  school,  with  all  its  usefulness — 
which  opens  to  women  the  door  of  a  remunerative  profession 
and  alleviates  an  untold  amount  of  suffering  yearly — is  short 
of  money. 

The  bad  effect  upon  the  school  financially  is  not,  however, 
the  most  serious  evil.  Far  worse  is  the  lowering  of  the  moral 
tone  that  always  results  from  paying  money  to  any  one  with- 
out demanding  an  equivalent.  The  money,  we  are  told  (which 
is  "not  paid  for  wages,"  i.  e.,  in  return  for  work  done),  is 
"allowed  for  the  dress,  text-books,  and  other  expenses  of  the 
nurse,  in  connection  with  her  work!"  Do  these  things  cost 
$228  for  each  nurse  during  her  period  of  instruction  ?  If  the 
nurses  are  actually  without  money  and  are  worth  teaching,  the 
school  had  better  furnish  the  dresses,  etc.,  and  not  money  to 
pay  for  them.  Money  is  as  surely  degrading  when  paid  to  a 
nurse  as  to  anybody,  unless  it  is  really  earned. 

Nursing  as  a  profession  must  not  be  regarded  in  a  false  or 
sentimental  way.  It  is  a  high  and  useful  calling.  It  demands 
peculiar  gifts,  for  real  nurses  can  not  be  made  by  education, 
though  thorough  education  is  necessary  to  every  one  who  has 
these  gifts.  The  benefits  to  the  sick  conferred  by  the  training 
schools  are  incalculable.  The  community  benefits  greatly  by 
the  work  of  the  nurses,  and  the  better  the  nurses  the  greater 
the  benefit.  All  this  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  true  in  the  case 
•  of  physicians,  architects,  lawyers,  plumbers,  and  almost  any- 
body from  whose  work  the  community  benefits.  We  doubt, 
however,  if  the  proposition  to  pay  persons  to  learn  the  plumb- 
ing trade,  for  example,  would  meet  with  much  favor.  We  do 
not  hear  of  any  desire  to  pay  medical  students  for  studying 
their  profession,  which  requires  much  the  same  qualities  as  that 
of  nursing. 

The  only  excuse  for  paying  the  students  of  training  schools 
would  be  the  impossibility,  without  doing  so,  of  finding  per- 
sons fit  for  the  profession.  This  means  simply  either  that  the 
demand  greatly  exceeds  the  supply,  or  that  none  but  the  very 
poor  have  the  needed  ability.  Both  these  propositions  are  ab- 
surd ;  1,306  applications  were  received  last  year  at  the  Bellevue 
school,  where  there  were  only  31  vacancies.  The  supply  is 
sufficient.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  fill  the  school  with  good 
students  if  no  pay  was  ofi"ered. 

There  is  a  widespread  tendency  to  regard  training  schools 
as  charitable  institutions.  In  point  of  fact,  they  are  to  be 
classed  with  any  private  enterprise  that  has  good  special  educa- 
tion for  its  object.  The  "charity  "of  all  these  is  not  in  the 
least  degrading,  since  it  is  the  improvement  of  the  community 
which  is  their  real  aim,  and  not  alone  that  of  their  own  schol- 
ars. The  original  reason  for  founding  such  schools  was  a  love 
for  nuiiikind  and  a  desire  to  help  the  suffering.     A  scholar  can 


receive  her  instruction  free,  or  pay  no  matter  how  little  for 
the  privilege,  with  no  loss  of  self-respect.  In  the  early  days  of 
training  schools  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  pay  in  order  to 
secure  students.  If  that  was  the  case,  the  great  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  establishing  the  system  justified  the  policy. 
Now,  when  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  good  nurses 
would  not  apply  unless  they  were  paid,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
continuing  it. 

The  school  practically  says  to  the  would-be  nurse :  "  Your 
profession  is  one  demanding  hard  study,  unselfish  devotion, 
tact,  intelligence,  etc.  It  has  a  noble  aim.  Therefore  for  the 
privilege  of  teaching  you  we  give  you  instruction,  board,  and 
lodging  in  return  for  your  work,  and  add  to  these  a  sum  of 
money  which,  if  not  regarded  as  wages  about  equal  to  the  pay 
of  the  lowest-class  domestic,  is  a  gratuity  and  therefore  an  in- 
sult." Because  the  profession  is  one  useful  to  humanity  and 
unselfish  in  its  aim,  there  is  the  more  reason  not  to  view  it 
from  any  but  the  highest  standpoint. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  COFFEE  ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  MICRO- 
ORC.ANIS.MB. 

An  interesting  article  has  recently  been  published  in  the 
Zeitschrift  filr  Hygiene,  by  Dr.  Carl  Liideritz,  concerning  the 
influence  of  infusions  of  coffee  on  micro-organisms.  Inasmuch 
as  coffee  is  so  commonly  used  as  a  beverage  among  all  classes 
of  people,  it  is  important  for  many  reasons  to  determine  its  in- 
fluence upon  micro-organisms  in  general  and  especially  upon 
pathogenic  forms.  Investigations  here  reported  seem  to  show 
in  the  most  unmistakable  manner  that  infusions  of  roasted 
coffee  have  very  distinct  antiseptic  properties,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  thi"  from  a  practical  standpoint  becomes  apparent  at 
once.  If  infusions  of  coffee  have  a  marked  deleterious  action 
upon  pathogenic  organisms,  and  especially  upon  some  forms 
which  are  the  cause  of  epidemic  types  of  disease,  it  may  be  a 
valuable  agent  for  the  restriction  of  these,  and  may  be  used  for 
queni'hing  thirst  when  there  is  any  suspicion  as  to  the  contami- 
nation of  water.  Especially  is  this  true  in  those  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever  and  cholera,  which  are  certainly  transmitted 
almost  entirely  through  the  medium  of  the  food  and  drink. 

Some  observations  had  previously  been  made  upon  tlie  in- 
fluence of  coffee  infusions  on  the  life  and  growth  of  micro-or- 
ganisms. As  far  back  as  1832  Weiss  reported  that  the  addition 
of  coffee  hindered  considerably  the  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  and  diminished  the  odor  from  them,  and 
other  observations  have  been  made  since  that  time  by  Close, 
Opplor,  Rabuteau,  and,  finally,  Sucksdorff.  All  these  experi- 
menters have  found  that  infusions  of  cotfee  have  an  influence 
in  checking  or  preventing  fermentation  and  decomposition  in 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  or  shown  that  they  interfere  de- 
cidedly with  the  growtli  and  development  of  various  forms  of 
micro-organisms. 

Lftderitz  details  a  careful  series  of  experiments  in  which  be 
determined  the  influence  of  coffee  infusions  of  different  strength 
(varying  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent.)  upon  the  growth  of  vari- 
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oos  forms  of  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic  micro-organisms. 
The  coffee  used  in  these  experiments  was  roasted  -Java,  and  the 
infusions  were  made  by  adding  from  ten  to  thirty  parts  of 
coffee  by  weight  to  seventy  or  ninety  parts  of  boiling  hot 
water.  The  coffee,  freshly  roasted  and  ground  fine,  was  cov- 
ered with  boiling  water,  and  the  infusion  thus  prepared  was 
placed  In  a  closed  flask  in  a  water-bath  for  about  ten  minutes 
and  was  then  filtered  through  a  sterilized  filter.  This  infusion 
was  used  in  part  for  making  gelatin  and  in  part  directly. 
Where  nutrient  gelatin  was  made  with  this  as  a  menstruum,  it 
was  inoculated  with  various  forms  of  fungi  and  other  micro- 
organisms to  determine  the  possibility  of  their  growth  in  sucIj 
a  medium.  In  other  cases  the  organisms  were  added  directly 
to  the  infusion  of  varying  strength,  and  after  different  periods 
of  time  inoculations  were  made  from  the  infusions  into  other 
nutrient  media.  Luderitz  found  that  the  forms  of  fungi  ex- 
perimented with  showed  more  or  less  growth  in  the  coffee 
gelatin,  but  the  abundance  of  growth  was  in  many  cases  dis- 
tinctly less  than  in  other  media.  The  other  micro-organ- 
isms he  used  for  his  experiments  were  the  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus,  the  Streptococevs  erysipelatosus,  the  typhoid 
bacillus,  the  spirillum  of  cholera  asiatica,  the  Bacillus  anthra- 
cu,  the  Bacillus  prodigiosus,  and  the  Proteus  vulgaris.  All 
these  forms  of  micro-organisms  were  greatly  influenced  in  their 
life  and  growth  by  exposure  to  the  infusions  of  coffee,  but  some 
were  far  more  susceptible  than  others.  The  Bacillus  prodigio- 
sus was  totally  destroyed  only  after  exposure  in  a  ten-per-cent. 
infusion  for  four  days  or  in  a  thirty-per-cent.  infusion  for  one 
day.  The  typhoid  bacillus  was  completely  destroyed  after  ex- 
posure in  a  five-per-cent.  infusion  for  three  days,  in  a  ten-per- 
cent, infusion  for  from  on6  to  three  days,  or  in  a  thirty-per- 
cent, infusion  for  one  or  two  days.  The  Proteus  vulgaris  was 
killed  after  an  exposure  for  four  days  in  a  ten-per-cent.  infu- 
sion. The  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  was  destroyed  only 
after  an  exposure  for  six  days  in  a  ten-per-cent.  infusion  and 
for  three  days  in  a  thirty-per-cent.  infusion.  The  Streptococcus 
erysipelatosus  was  destroyed  after  an  exposure  of  one  day  in  a 
ten-per-cent.  infusion.  The  bacillus  of  Asiatic  cholera  was  de- 
stroyed in  a  one-per-cent.  infusion  alter  seven  hours'  exposure, 
in  a  five-per-cent.  infusion  after  four  hours,  and  in  a  thirty-per- 
cent, infusion  after  two  hours.  The  Bacillus  anthracis  was  de- 
stroyed in  a  ten-per-cent.  infusion  after  three  hours,  and  in  a 
thirty-per-cent.  infusion  after  two  hours.  The  spores  of  the 
anthrax  bacillus  were  only  destroyed,  for  the  most  part,  after 
three  weeks'  exposure  in  twenty-  and  thirty-per-cent.  infu- 
sions. 

Aside  from  these  experiments,  others  were  made  with  de- 
composing meat  bouillon,  which  was  swarming  with  various 
forms  of  micro-organisms.  The  results  obtained  from  these 
showed  that,  while  the  viability  of  the  spores  contained  in  the 
fluid  was  greatly  diminished  after  a  short  exposure,  it  was  not 
completely  destroyed  until  after  an  exposure  of  many  days. 
The  cholera  spirillum  was  by  far  the  most  susceptible  of  the 
organisms  used  in  the  experiments,  and  next  to  it  stood  the 
anthrax  bacillus  without  spores. 


The  question  as  to  which  of  the  chemical  constituents  of 
coffee  infusion  it  is  that  exerts  the  germicidal  action  must  be 
left  at  present  unanswered.  As  has  been  shown,  it  is  not  the 
caffeine,  for  nutrient  gelatin  containing  a  percentage  of  caffeine 
representing  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  coffee  infusion 
exerts  but  very  slight  influence  upon  the  growth  of  micro- 
organisms. It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  antiseptic 
action  is  due  to  empyreumatic  substances  formed  during  the 
roasting  of  the  coffee  :  at  least  this  is  the  conclusion  of  all  the 
experimenters  on  the  subject. 


MINOR   PARA GRA PUS. 

THE   ILLINOIS   STATE   BOARD   OF   CHARITIES. 

In  Illinois  tlie  cause  of  the  pauper  insane  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  humane  and  charitable  throughout  the  State. 
A  discussion  of  the  bad  policy  of  continuing  the  old  almshouse 
system  of  caring  for  lunatics,  and  of  the  desirability  of  creating 
new  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  in  progress.  The  recent 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an  in- 
dictment of  almost  every  almshouse  in  the  country  where  the 
insane  are  huddled  together,  not  so  much  from  the  possible 
cruelties  that  may  be  practiced,  but  from  the  neglect  of  medical 
supervision  and  the  condemnation,  in  advance,  of  all  such  in- 
mates as  being  inculpable  and  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  alle- 
viation. The  remedial  influences  of  employment,  recreation, 
and  companionship  are  very  generally  denied  to  those  patients 
who  are  a  source  of  trouble  to  their  keepers.  The  easiest  way 
to  be  rid  of  a  disagreeable  lunatic  is  to  confine  him  by  himself 
in  a  separate  room  and  then  visit  him  often  enough  to  thrust 
some  food  to  him  through  a  hole  in  the  door.  Sometimes  there 
is  warmth  in  winter,  and  sometimes  a  light  near  by  at  night, 
but  often  not.  Sometimes  there  is  a  bed,  at  other  times  there 
is  a  handful  of  straw  on  the  floor.  Of  worse  features  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak,  although  there  are  enough  of  them,  beyond 
saying  that  their  essence  and  true  cause  are  in  the  lack  of  medi- 
cal supervision  and  that  their  remedy  is  in  the  recognition  of 
insanity  as  a  mental  disease  and  in  the  provision  of  hospitals 
for  that  class  of  diseases. 


SAUERKRAUT  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  GASTRIC  NEUROSES. 
NoTjvEAUx  remSdes,  quoting  from  Franz  Heller  (Wien.  med. 
Presse),  who  has  made  experiments  on  himself  and  others,  states 
that  this  author  suggests  sauerkraut  at  meals  as  the  best  remedy 
for  chronic  nervous  or  antemic  dyspepsia.  Dyspeptic  symp- 
toms—such as  regurgitation,  difficult  digestion,  and  eructations 
— disappear  in  a  short  time.  An  effort  was  made  to  replace 
sauerkraut  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid — four  drops  in  water — 
but  without  favorable  results.  Red  cabbage  was  also  without 
avail. 

AN   AMBULANCE    CORPS   EXHIBITION. 

An  interesting  exhibition  was  given  on  Monday  evening, 
April  21st,  by  the  Ambulance  Corps  of  the  Twelfth  Eegiment 
of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Among 
other  matters,  the  exhibition  showed  praiseworthy  proficiency 
in  the  improvising  of  splints  for  cases  of  gunshot  fracture. 


THE   PERSECUTION   OF  A   BROOKLYN   PHYSICIAN. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  recorded  with  satisfaction  the  fact  that 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Mary  A.  Dixon  .lones  and  her  son.  Dr.  Charles 
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N.  Dixon  Jones,  of  Brooklyn,  jointly  indicted  for  certain  alleged 
acta  of  a  criminal  nature  in  their  professional  career,  had  re- 
sulted in  their  favor.  There  was  another  indictment  hanjiing 
over  the  lady,  and  we  are  now  glad  to  learn  that  tliis  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  District  Attorney.  AVe  were  never  able  to 
see  that  the  Grand  Jury's  action  in  tinding  the  indictments  was 
founded  on  anything  more  substantial  than  slanderous  reports 
and  an  exaggeration  of  clamor  based  on  newspaper  allegations; 
in  short,  there  has  all  along  seemed  to  be  a  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  and  its  termination,  so  far  as 
the  criminal  charges  go,  seems  to  us  to  bo  one  that  ought  to 
have  been  foreseen.  Although  it  was  the  best  one  that  could 
occur,  it  is  much  short  of  being  satisfactory  to  two  members  of 
the  profession  who  have  for  months  sutFered  from  unfounded 
aspersions. 

DR.   MAXWELL'S   GIN   COCKTAIL. 

In  our  last  issue  we  printed  a  letter  from  Dr.  George  Troup 
Maxwell,  of  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  in  which  there  was  a  formula 
for  a  gin  cocktail  employed  by  him  in  the  treatment  of  yellow 
fever.  When  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  change  in  the  type 
we  received  a  correction  of  the  formula  from  Dr.  Maxwell.  It 
seems  that  the  proportion  should  be:  eight  ounces  of  gin  to 
two  ounces  of  compound  tincture  of  cinchona.  Dr.  Maxwell 
adds  that  he  sometimes  gives,  alternately  with  the  cocktail, 
Basham's  mixture,  substituting  gin  for  curafoa  in  the  latter. 


THE  JUST  ENDING   OF  A   MALPRACTICE    SUIT. 

We  congratulate  Dr.  W.  S.  Gleason,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
on  the  prompt  justice  done  him  by  the  jury  in  a  case  in  which 
he  was  recently  sued  for  damages.  The  case  was  one  of  dislo- 
cation at  the  shoulder  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  humerus 
at  a  short  distance  below  the  joint.  The  patient  was  drunk  at 
the  time,  and  his  muscles  were  so  relaxed  that,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  colleague,  Dr.  Gleason  was  able  to  reduce  the  dislo- 
cated fragment.  Before  his  drunkenness  passed  ofi  ,the  man 
disarranged  the  appliances  that  had  been  employed,  and  repro- 
duced the  dislocation,  and  then  it  was  found  impossible  to  re- 
duce it  again.  Nevertheless,  the  fracture  was  treated  success- 
fully. The  patient's  ostensible  ground  of  complaint  was  that 
the  dislocation  was  his  only  original  injury,  and  that  Dr.  Glea- 
son had  produced  the  fracture  in  his  efforts  to  efiect  reduction 
— an  occurrence  that  could  hardly  happen  in  the  hands  of  a  sur- 
geon of  any  respectable  attainments.  In  court.  Dr.  Gleason 
and  his  colleague.  Dr.  Wooley,  told  a  straightforward  story, 
and  their  management  of  the  case  was  highly  commended  by 
the  skilled  witnesses  called  at  the  trial.  Dr.  Charles  McBurney, 
of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Jarvis  S.  Wight,  of  Brooklyn.  Worth- 
less persons  are  prone  enough  to  bring  baseless  suits  against 
members  of  our  profession  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  in  this  case  the  notion  of  prosecuting  was 
stimulated  by  the  unwarrantable  course  taken  by  two  ])racti- 
tioners  who,  without  being  in  any  way  employed  by  the  injured 
man,  examined  him  out  of  mere  "curiosity." 


THE   UNCERTAINTY   OF   MALPRACTICE    SUITS. 

How  a  trifle  may  turn  a  jury's  view  of  testimony  in  a  mal- 
practice suit — or,  for  that  matter,  in  almost  any  case  under  trial 
— is  shown  in  this  incident :  A  surgeon  having  been  sued  for 
malpractice,  it  was  in  evidence  that  he  had  had  on  evening  dress 
at  the  time  of  doing  a  minor  operation  on  the  plaiutiff,  and  the 
doctor's  counsel  was  apprehensive  that  the  jury  would  infer 
from  this  fact  that  he  was  in  haste  to  get  away  to  the  opera  or 
some  other  entertainment,  and  therefore  negligent  of  his  pa- 


tient. It  happened,  however,  that  a  little  Irishman  on  the  jury, 
having  found  that  this  inference  had  actually  been  drawn  by  his 
fellow  jurymen,  assured  them  that  they  were  all  wrong,  saying 
that  he  knew  something  about  surgeons'  customs,  as  he  had  a 
relative  in  tlie  profession,  and  that  one  of  them  was  to  put  on 
full  dress  whenever  an  operation  was  to  be  performed.  This 
statement  turned  the  tide,  and  the  verdict  was  in  the  doctor's 
favor. 


A   PROPOSED   NATIONAL   LABORATORY. 

A  BILL  is  now  before  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  "pathobiological"  laboratory  (or,  rather,  two  laborato- 
ries— a  "  hnmano-pathobiological  "  and  a  "  zoo-pathobiological " 
— each  with  an  independent  director)  under  the  management  of 
a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Marine-Hospital  Service.  The  idea  of  a  national  laboratory  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  bill  is  a  good  one,  but 
let  us  have  only  one,  and  let  that  one  not  be  called  by  either  of 
the  fantastic  names  above  mentioned  or  by  any  name  re- 
sembling them. 

THE   METRIC   SYSTEM   AND   THE    PHARMACOPEIA. 

A  COMMITTEE  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  has  issued  an  address  to  the  professions  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy  and  to  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  urging  the  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  forthcom- 
ing edition  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  It  may  be  ex- 
pedient for  the  Pharmacopoeial  Committee  to  comply  with  this 
suggestion,  but  we  warn  them  that,  if  they  wish  to  escape  general 
complaint,  they  must  couple  every  metric  expression  with  its 
equivalent  according  to  the  system  now  in  use  ;  no  mere  table 
of  equivalents  will  be  satisfactory. 


AN   AMERICAN   HUNJADI-JANOS   SPRING. 

It  is  stated  that  Colorado,  the  land  of  many  springs,  con- 
tains one  that  is  a  close  analogue  of  the  European  Hunjadi.  It 
is  located  not  far  from  Denver,  it  is  easily  accessible,  and,  if 
the  investigations  of  its  owners  that  are  now  in  progress  con- 
firm the  partial  analyses  already  made,  it  must  become  a  spring 
of  national  reputation.  The  preliminary  examinations  have 
shown  over  900  grains  of  salts  to  the  gallon,  of  which  there  are 
400  grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesium,  180  grains  of  sulphate  of 
sodium,  and  67  grains  of  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  water  con- 
tains, also,  iron  and  manganese  in  small  quantities.  It  has  com- 
paratively little  chloride  of  sodium,  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  only 
to  the  gallon,  which  fact  gives  this  spring  an  advantage  over  some 
Saratoga  waters  and  others,  in  which  the  quantities  of  common 
salt  are  excessive  for  a  certain  range  of  uses.  The  therapeuti- 
cal applications  of  this  now  Colorado  medicinal  spring  are 
under  examination,  but  enough  is  already  known  of  its  effects 
to  make  it  probable  that  it  will  rank  among  the  best  of  our 
American  laxative  waters. 


THE  BULLETIN  OK  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  BOARD  OF 
HEALTH. 

TuE  monthly  issue  of  this  Bulletin  for  March  contains  re- 
ports concerning  the  prevailing  diseases  in  fifty-six  counties, 
from  which  it  appears  that  influenza  had  been  epidemic  in  forty- 
six  of  them,  with  pneumonia  in  fifteen.  Several  .reporters  no- 
tice the  fact  that  there  was  at  the  same  time  an  epidemic  of 
distemper  among  domestic  animals. 
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THE    FRENCH    HOSPITAL. 

DuBiNG  the  last  ten  days  of  the  month  of  April  a  fair  has 
been  in  progress  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hopital  de  la  Societe 
frangaise  de  bienfaisance  and  of  the  Salle  d^aMe  gratnite. 
These  are  most  deserving  institutions,  and  we  hope  that  the  fair 
will  be  found  to  have  brought  in  a  handsome  addition  to  the 
society's  funds. 

ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  eases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  April  29,  1890 : 


DISEASES. 


Week  ending  Apr.  23- 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Varicella 


3 

330 

110 

17 


Week  ending  Apr.  29 


10 

75 

2 

273 

117 

10 


Niagara  University. — The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Medical  Department  was  held  on  the  15th  of  April. 
Addresses  were  given  by  Dr.  Herbert  Mickle  and  Dr.  G.  W.  T.  Lewis 
(the  president),  of  Buffalo,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  McMurtry,  of  Louisville  ;  and 
formal  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Tremaine,  of  Buffalo,  Dr.  Joseph 
Hoffman,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  Sanitarium  for  Consumptives  at  Goerbersdorf,  Silesia,  formerly 
conducted  by  the  late  Dr.  Bretnuer,  has  been  intrusted  to  Dr.  Felix 
Wolff,  formerly  Professor  Curschmann's  chief  assistant  at  the  Hamburg 
General  Hospital. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  Willy  Meyer,  to  No.  700  Madison  Avenue ; 
Dr.  Hermann  (J.  Klotz,  to  No.  42  East  Twenty-second  Street;  Dr.  Dan- 
iel Lewis,  to  No.  249  Madison  Avenue ;  Dr.  Edward  A.  Ayers,  to  No. 
151  East  Thirty-fourth  Street. 

The  Harlem  Hospital. — Dr.  Edward  Fridenberg  has  been  appointed 
visiting  ophthalmic  surgeon.  ■ 

The  late  Dr.  Samuel  Botton  Percy,  who  died  on  the  24th  of  April, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  was  a  professor  in  the  old  New  York 
Medical  College  at  a  time  when  its  faculty  included  some  of  the  most 
efficient  teachers  in  New  York.  Mucli  of  his  attention  was  devoted  to 
physiological  chemistry,  and  especially  of  late  years  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  organic  compounds  of  phosphorus  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  assimilability  and  their  value  as  restorers  of  impaired  nervous 
power. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Scrt'iee 

for  the  two  weeks  ending  April  19,  1890 : 

Fessenden,  C.  S.  D.,  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Marion,  Ky.,  on  sjiecial 
duty.     April  16,  1890. 

Bailhacbe,  p.  H.,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  chairman  of  Board  for  Physi- 
cal Examination  of  Officers  of  Revenue  Marine  Service.  Apiil  12, 
1890.  To  proceed  to  Portland,  Oregon,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Port 
Townsend,  Wash.,  as  inspector.     April  16,  1890. 

HuTTON,  W.  H.  H.,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  chairman  of  Board  for 
Physical  Examination  of  Officers  of  Revenue  Marine  Service.  April 
10,  1890. 

Long,  W.  H.,  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Marion,  Ky.,  on  special  duty, 
relieving  Surgeon  Fessenden.     April  18,  1890. 

Ealloch,  p.  C,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  recorder  of 
Board  for  Physical  Examination  of  Officers  of  Revenue  Marine  Serv- 
ice.    April  12,  1890. 

MAORnoER,  G.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  recorder  of  Hoard 
for  Physical  Examination  of  Officers  of  Revenue  Marine  Service. 
April  10,  1890. 


GuiTERAS,  G.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  report  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Immigration,  New  York,  for  special  duty.     April  12,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  May  5th :  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in  Bi- 
ology) ;  German  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Mor- 
risania  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Surgi- 
cal Society  (private);  Utica  Medical  Library  Association;  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Observation  ;  Boston  Medical  Association  (an- 
nual) ;  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Medical  Association ;  Providence,  R.  I., 
Medical  Association  ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  City  Medical  Association  ; 
Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tuesday,  Mai/  6th:  IlHnois  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — Chicago); 
New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  New  York  Neurological 
Society ;  Elmira  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Buffalo  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Association;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Association;  Hudson, N.  .J. 
(annual — Jersey  City),  and  Mercer,  N.  J.  (annual).  County  Medical 
Societies ;  Connecticut  River  Valley  Medical  Association  (Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.) ;  Androscoggin,  Me.,  County  Medical  Association  (Lewis- 
ton)  ;  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  Mni/  7th  :  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  So- 
ciety of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital ;  Harlem  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Medical  Microscopical  Society  of 
Brooklyn  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Richmond  (Stapleton), 
N.  Y. ;  Penobscot,  Me.,  County  Medical  Society  (Bangor) ;  Essex 
North  (annual — Haverhill),  and  Plymouth  (aimual),  Mass.,  District 
Medical  Societies  ;  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Medical  Association. 

Thursday,  May  8lh  :  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  (third  day) ;  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Paediatrics) ;  Society  of  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence  and  State  Medicine;  Brooklyn  Pathological  Soci- 
ety ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y. ;  South  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Medical  Club  (private) ;  Pathological  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Friday,  May  9th:  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private);  German 
Medical  Society  of  Brooklyn ;  Medical  Society  of  the  Town  of  Sau- 
gerties. 

Saturday,  May  10th  :  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private). 


OBITUARY   NOTE. 

Frederick  A.  Kinch,  M.  D.,  of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  died  quietly  at  his 
home  on  Sunday,  April  27th,  of  chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis  and 
duodenitis.  For  eighteen  months  he  had  been  in  feeble  health,  and  in 
January  he  bad  had  pneumonia.  Dr.  Kinch  was  a  native  of  New  York, 
and  bad  been  in  practice  in  Westfield  since  1849.  He  was  identified 
with  many  public  interests  of  the  town,  having  been  trustee,  treasurer, 
and  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  township  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools,  and  one  of  the  incorporators  of  Fairview  Cemetery.  For 
the  year  1873  to  '74  he  was  president  of  the  District  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  Union.  In  the  usual  address  on  retiring  from  the 
chair  he  gave  an  account  of  some  unusual  cases  of  variola  which  had 
occurred  in  Westfield  the  winter  before.  He  had  been  unjustly  cen- 
sured by  individual  physicians  for  bis  management  of  these  cases,  but 
the  reading  of  this  paper  and  the  consequent  discussion  resulted  in 
his  complete  vindication. 


Irotetiiings  ai  ^ocwtics. 


NEW   YORK   NEUROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  April  1,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  G.  W.  Jacobt,  in  the  Chair. 

Feigned  Insanity.— Dr.  M.  D.  Field  presented  a  report  of 
a  case.  J.  D.,  indicted  on  the  charge  of  grand  larceny  in  the 
first  degree,  and  having  the  prospect  of  five  to  ten  years  ini- 
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prisoniiient  before  liiiii  if  convicted,  liad  been  in  the  Tombs  for 
four  weeks  when  examined  by  the  author.  Since  his  udmission 
he  had  not  spoken  or  made  any  voluntary  movement ;  would 
follow  where  he  was  led.  If  put  in  a  chair,  would  remain  there; 
would  not  partake  of  food  or  water  unless  they  were  put  into 
his  mouth,  when  he  would  swallow  mechanically.  Sometimes 
be  would  wet  his  clothing  or  the  bed.  He  had  a  fixed,  staring 
expression,  only  occasionally  winking.  He  was  not  cataleptic, 
although  two  physicians  had  so  certified  to  the  district  attorney. 
Nothing  would  startle  him  out  of  his  condition,  neither  prick- 
ing, nor  dashes  of  cold  water,  nor  pressure  upon  the  supra- 
orbital nerve.  He  lost  thirty  to  forty  pounds  in  weight.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  sent  to  Jefferson  Market  prison,  from  which 
he  escaped  by  sawing  out  a  bar  in  conjunction  with  another 
prisoner.  His  associate  was  recaptured  and  described  how  he 
had  aided  the  malingerer  in  his  deception.  The  feigning  of  the 
condition  portrayed  had  been  carried  on  for  over  three  months. 

Dr.  FiTOH  said  that  malingerers  could  not  feign  mania  and 
melancholia  so  successfully  as  they  could  the  condition  of  stu- 
por. It  was  diflBcult  for  examiners  to  determine  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  case  when  the  latter  state  was  simulated,  for  obvious 
reasons.  He  related  some  instances  of  feigned  insanity  that 
had  come  under  his  observation. 

Dr.  Ingram  referred  to  a  case  described  by  Esquirol  which 
was  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  related  by  Dr.  Field. 

Dr.  Sachs  recalled  an  interesting  case  that  he  had  observed 
in  Westphal's  clinic  nine  years  before.  The  motive  of  the  pa- 
tient was  to  escape  military  duty.  The  man  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  He  suddenly  became  mute,  and  continued  so  for 
six  or  seven  months.  There  were  no  other  symptoms.  All 
the  military  physicians  bad  either  agreed  that  the  man  was 
insane  or  suspected  that  condition.  He  was  sent  to  Professor 
Westphal.  At  this  time  he  further  simulated  a  contraction  of 
the  right  leg.  It  was  impossible  to  surprise  him  at  an  un- 
guarded moment,  for  even  at  night  they  would  invariably  find 
the  contracture  present.  He  would  so  envelop  the  limb  in  the 
bed-clotbes  that  any  attempt  at  examination  would  awaken 
him.  Finally  an  oflicer  was  hidden  in  a  room  where  the  pa- 
tient was  to  meet  a  friend,  with  whom  he  talked  quite  freely, 
and  the  malingering  was  thus  discovered. 

Dr.  FisnEE  thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
say  whether  a  person  was  insane  or  not  when  in  a  condition 
such  as  had  been  described  by  Dr.  Field,  unless  the  person  was 
under  constant  observation.  Simulators  seemed  to  be  oftenest 
found  in  the  clashes  of  feeble-minded  and  imbecile  or  in  those 
with  an  hereditary  neurotic  taint. 

Dr.  Leszynsky  related  an  interesting  case  of  deception  prac- 
ticed by  a  woman  with  chronic  mania.  She  inserted  a  piece  of 
glass  into  her  arm,  wbich  one  of  the  physicians  in  the  asylum 
removed  by  operation.  She  tlien  stated  that  there  was  another 
piece  in  a  neighboring  spot,  and  this  too  was  located  and  re- 
moved. This  was  repeated  over  and  over  again,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  times,  before  it  was  ascertained  that  she  was  herself  in- 
serting the  pieces  of  glass  into  her  flesh. 

Dr.  Dana  had  seen  stuporous  forms  of  insanity  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  often  associated  with  catalepsy — they  were  a  species 
of  catatonia.  In  cases  of  simulated  catalepsy  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent test  which  he  had  made  use  of  to  discover  the  simula- 
tion. It  consisted  in  placing  the  supposed  cataleptic  before  an- 
other patient  in  the  familiar  attitude — with  his  fingers  to  his 
nose.  This  position  appealed  to  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  simulator  will  finally  break  down  as  a 
rule,  whereas,  of  course,  the  true  cataleptic  remained  unaf- 
fected. 

The  Rational  Treatment  of  Sciatica.— Dr.  G.  M.  Ham- 
mond road  a  paper  on  this  subjoot.     The  author  considered  all 


cases  to  be  |>atholi)gically  a  more  or  less  mild  or  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  nerve  sheath  or  interstitial  tissue.  He  agreed 
with  Anstie  that  rheumatism,  gout,  and  syphilis  were  not  nearly 
so  commonly  associated  with  sciatica  as  was  generally  believed. 
His  own  experience  with  the  disorder  had  shown  that  the  vast 
majority  of  persons  with  sciatica  had  never  suffered  from  these 
diseases,  and  that  out  of  hundreds  of  persons  with  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  syi)hilis,  a  very  infinitesimal  proportion  had  ever  had 
sciatica.  It  was  very  probable  that  rheumatism  and  gout  low- 
ered the  tone  of  the  system  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the 
patient  more  liable  to  an  attack  of  sciatica  than  he  otherwise 
would  be.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  it 
should  in  all  cases  be  treated  as  a  neuritis.  Pathologically,  we 
had  to  deal  with  inflammation  of  the  sheath  of  the  nerve  and 
perhaps  of  the  nerve  itself,  and  with  a  sero-fibrinons  exudation, 
which  was  usually  between  the  sheath  and  the  nerve,  but  was 
sometimes  in  the  substance  of  the  nerve  itself  Clinically, 
there  was  pain,  which  might  be  slight  or  agonizing,  continuous 
or  only  present  on  motion,  and,  in  old  cases,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  atrophy  of  some  of  the  muscles. 

For  the  relief  of  pain  the  remedies  used  should  vary  with 
the  extent  of  the  suffering.  In  tlie  severest  cases,  where  the  suf- 
fering was  intense,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  use  morphine. 
When  such  was  the  case,  it  should  be  given  in  doses  amply  suf- 
ficient to  relieve  all  pain,  and  should  be  injected  hypodermioally 
and  not  given  by  the  mouth  ;  the  fluid  should  be  injected  as 
near  the  nerve  as  possible,  as  there  was  some  reason  to  believe 
that  morphine  ba<l  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  inflammation  in  a 
nerve  when  brought  in  contact  with  it.  In  milder  cases,  phen- 
acetin,  in  a  single  dose  of  fifteen  grains,  which  could  be  re- 
peated in  an  hour  if  necessary,  would  be  found  to  fulfill  all  re- 
quirements. Antipyrine  and  acetanilide  could  be  used  in  place 
of  phenacetin  if  desired. 

To  relieve  the  neuritis  itself  he  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  rest,  the  application  of  cold,  and  the  use  of  electricity.  In 
regard  to  the  value  of  rest  in  the  treatment  of  sciatica  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  Every  time  the  leg  was  moved  the  func- 
tions of  the  sciatic  nerve  were  called  into  play.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  use  of  nerves  and  muscles  induced  a  temporary 
congestion  of  the  parts  used,  which  would  only  have  a  tendency 
to  aggravate  a  condition  of  already  existing  inflammation.  By 
rest  he  meant  absolute  rest  attained  by  keeping  the  patient  in 
bed  and  applying  the  old-fashioned  long  splint,  reaching  from 
the  axilla  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  should  be  sn  attached  as  to 
leave  the  tliigh  and  solo  uncovered  for  the  use  of  electricity  and 
cold.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  had  been  the  first  advocate  of  the  use 
of  the  splint  in  sciatica.  Every  fourth  day  the  splint  should  be 
removed  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  manipulate  the  joints  and 
muscles  to  a  slight  degree.  Cold  could  best  be  applied  to  the 
sciatic  region  by  ice  bags.  The  refrigerating  sprays  he  had 
found  less  efficacious.  As  to  electricity,  it  was  very  useful,  but 
only  the  continuous  current  should  be  employed,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  negative  electrode  should  be  about  nine 
by  four  inches  in  size,  and  should  he  strapped  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot  by  elastic  bands.  The  positive  electrode  should  be  about 
five  or  six  inches  square,  and  should  be  applied  over  the  gluteal 
region,  over  the  point  where  the  sciatic  nerve  emerged  from  the 
pelvis.  If  there  were  any  very  tender  spots  along  the  course  of 
the  nerve,  this  electrode  could  be  changed  occasionally  so  as  to 
cover  them.  The  strength  of  the  current  should  not  be  such  as 
to  cause  much  jiain,  but  should  fall  just  short  of  doing  so.  No 
rule  as  to  the  current  strength  to  bo  omployod  could  be  laid 
down,  as  the  point  of  toleration  was  difterent  in  difl'erent  indi- 
viduals. The  continuous  current  should  be  applied  twice  daily, 
if  possible — certainly  once  a  day — for  about  five  minutes  at  each 
aiance.     Most  of  the  text-books  recommended  that  at  the  end  of 
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each  application  of  the  continuous  current  a  number  of  inter- 
ruptions should  be  made  in  order  to  stimulate  the  muscles. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  should  be  done.  It  was  opposed  to  tlie 
scientific  treatment  of  the  disease.  It  irritated  the  nerve  and 
counteracted,  in  part  if  not  altogether,  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  continuous  current. 

Dr.  Burnett  had  treated  a  case  of  acute  sciatica  by  this 
method  with  the  long  splint,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond. The  leg  was  kept  in  the  splint  for  eight  days,  when  re- 
covery was  found  to  be  perfect. 

Dr.  Dana  thought  that  the  author  of  the  paper  had  done 
good  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  syphilis  were  not  causative  elements  in  sciatica,  but 
merely  diatheses,  at  times  coincident  with  the  disease  of  the 
nerve.  Almost  all  cases  were  of  an  intianimatory  nature;  there 
was  a  minority  of  cases,  however,  in  which  there  was  no  actual 
neuritis,  but  a  pure  neuralgia,  often  reflex  and  due  to  pelvic 
irritation  and  especially  found  in  young  women.  He  believed 
the  treatment  outlined  to  be  rational.  Rest  was  fundamental ; 
but  he  had  had  quite  as  much  success  with  strong  counter- 
irritation  in  addition  to  the  rest  as  with  the  application  of 
cold. 

Dr.  Staeb  mentioned  the  fact  that  acupuncture  had  been 
employed  as  a  remedy  in  sciatica,  a  contributor  to  the  Practi- 
tioner having  recently  called  attention  to  the  method,  main- 
taining that  fluid  accumulating  in  the  sheath  of  the  nerve 
might  thus  be  evacuated.  He  had  himself  had  no  experience 
with  it. 

The  President  differed  with  the  author  of  the  paper  and 
with  Dr.  Dana  in  their  statement  that  rheumatism,  gout,  and 
s\philis  had  no  particular  causative  relation  to  sciatica.  There 
was  not  perhaps  so  much  relatinn  between  sciatica  and  gout  and 
syphilis  as  between  sciatica  and  rheumatism,  but  his  experience 
led  him  to  be  convinced  of  such  relation.  He  had  also  met  with 
a  number  of  cases  of  sciatica  due  to  diabetes ;  and,  if  diabetes 
could  do  so,  why  could  not  the  rheumatic  poison  produce  a 
similar  sciatic  neuritis? 

In  treatment  he  had  found  the  galvanic  current  very  unsatis- 
factory, but  the  application  of  cold  useful.  He  had  also  em- 
ployed ichthyol  with  considerable  benefit. 

Officers  for  the  Ensuing  Year  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: 

President,  Dr.  Landon  Carter  Gray ;  vice-presidents,  Dr.  B. 
Sachs  and  Dr.  E.  D.  Fisher  ;  recording  secretary.  Dr.  Frederick 
Peterson ;  coriesponding  secretary,  Dr.  W.  M.  Leszynsky  ;  treas- 
urer, Dr.  Grffirae  M.  Hammond;  councilors.  Dr.  G.  W.  Jacoby, 
Dr.  0.  L.  Dana,  Dr.  M.  D.  Field,  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr,  and  Dr.  E. 
C.  Seguin. 


§ook   ^otlfCS. 


Affections  chirurgicales dea  reins,  desureteres  et  des  capsules  siir- 
renales.  Par  A.  Le  Dentu,  professeur  agr6g6  a  la  Faeulte 
de  medecine  de  Paris,  etc.  Avec  34  figures  dans  le  texte. 
Paris:  G.  Masson,  1889.     Pp.  v-828. 

The  author  premises  this  work  with  the  statement  that  he 
has  endeavored  to  condense  and  synthetize  the  mass  of  litera- 
ture on  the  surgery  of  the  kidneys  and  ureters  that  has  appeared 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  to  prepare  a  work  that  will  prop- 
erly balance  the  importance  of  the  subject  treated  and  the  length 
of  the  chapters.  He  has  realized  this  ideal,  if  we  make  allow- 
ance for  geographical  differences  in  the  frequency  of  disease,  as 


he  treats  of  lithiasis  at  almost  three  times  the  length  of  an  arti- 
cle on  any  other  subject  in  the  volume,  though  a  thorough  sur- 
vey of  a  subject  has  not  been  omitted  in  any  of  the  chapters  on 
the  different  surgical  affections  of  these  organs. 

We  note  that  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  term  nephror- 
rhaphy  should  be  reserved  to  describe  the  operation  of  suture 
of  the  kidney,  as  in  wounds  of  that  organ,  and  nephropexy  is 
suggested  as  the  name  for  the  operation  of  suturing  the  kidney 
to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall. 

The  different  operations  for  nephrotomy  aud  nephrectomy 
are  described,  the  author  preserving  a  judicious  conservatism  in 
recommending  their  application.  Altogether  the  work  is  well 
worthy  of  reference  by  any  one  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats. 

Bu  role  de  Vheredite  dans  Vahoolisme.  Par  Paul  Solliee, 
interne  des  hopitaux  de  Paris.  Avec  une  pr6face  de  M. 
le  Dr.  BouRNEViLLE,  m^decm  de  I'Hospice  de  Bic6tre.  Paris : 
Lecrosnier  et  Bab6,  1889.  Pp.  xiii-214.  [Prix,  2  fr.  .50.] 
[Publications  du  Progres  m6dical.] 

This  interesting  and  valuable  treatise  secured  the  first  prize 
offered  by  the  Medico-physiological  Society.  Statistics  have 
been  secured  concerning  three  hundred  families,  who  have  had 
one  representative  in  the  epileptic  or  idiotic  ward  at  the  Bic^tre. 
The  history  of  such  patients  has  been  most  carefully  studied. 
Alcoholism  and  its  relation  to  epilepsy,  to  hysteria,  to  unsound- 
ness of  mind,  to  suicide,  to  vice,  and  to  insanity,  are  considered 
with  care  and  discrimination.  The  author  finds  that  four  gen- 
erations of  drinkers  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  fifth :  the  fam- 
ily is  then  extinct.  SoUier's  study  of  heredity  as  a  factor  in 
alcoholism  is  a  work  of  great  merit  that  brings  to  the  reader's 
mind  a  series  of  valuable  facts  and  important  conclusions.  It 
tends  to  make  him  more  charitable  and  infinitely  more  vigilant. 
Brought  home  to  each  citizen,  such  a  little  book  might  be  the 
starting-point  for  the  evolution  of  a  law  that  would  confine  the 
dipsomaniac  as  closely  as  the  insane,  and  treat  the  drunkard  by 
means  of  drugs  and  other  agents  as  carefully  as  the  victim  of 
small-pox  or  diphtheria. 

Essentials  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  including  the  Syphilodermata. 
Arranged  in  the  Form  of  Questions  and  Answers,  prepared 
especially  for  Students  of  Medicine.  By  Henry  W.  Stel- 
WAQON,  M.  D.,  Pii.  D.,  Attending  Physician  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Dispensary  for  Skin  Diseases,  etc.  "With  Seventy-four 
Illustrations.  Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders,  1890.  Pp. 
viii-17  to  270.     [Saunders's  Question  Compends,  No.  11.] 

We  are  indebted  to  Philadelphia  for  another  excellent  book 
on  dermatology.  The  little  one  now  before  us  is  well  entitled 
Essentials  of  Dermatology,  and  admirably  answers  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  written — for  the  use  of  students.  Though  op- 
posed on  general  principles  to  "  manuals,"  the  experience  of  the 
reviewer  in  teaching  students  has  taught  him  that  a  book  such 
as  this  of  Stelwagon's  is  needed. 

There  is  really  very  little  "  essential  "  wanting  in  this  book, 
and  but  little  to  criticise.  We  might,  perhaps,  question  the 
utility  of  the  table  of  the  relative  frequency  of  skin  diseases 
(page  26)  as  an  essential  for  students.  We  believe  that  lichen 
scrofulosus  is  more  frequent  than  stated  on  piige  91.  We  note 
that  the  most  common  synonym  of  eczema,  salt  rheum,  is  omit- 
ted on  pane  92  ;  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  the  cu- 
rette in  the  treatment  of  acne;  and  that  the  excessive  use  of  tea 
is  not  given  among  the  retiological  factors  of  rosacea.  We  are 
pleased  with  the  handsome  appearance  of  the  book,  with  its 
clear  type  and  good  paper  ;  aud  would  specially  commend  the 
woodcuts  that  in  most  instances  do  illustrate  the  text.     A  very 
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happy  feature  of  the  book  is  the  references  to  plates  in  the  dif- 
ferent standard  atlases.  The  book  is  deserving  of  success,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  meet  with  it. 

ConPributMns  to  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Tumors  of  the  Ab- 
domen. Part  II.  Electricity  in  the  Treatment  of  Uterine 
Tumors.  By  Thomas  Keith,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  Edin.,  and  Skene 
Keith,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Edin.  Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd,  1889. 
Pp.  viii-255.     [Price,  6s.  M.] 

We  liave  in  this  work  a  detailed  account  of  the  treatment 
of  one  hundred  and  six  cases  of  uterine  tumor  by  the  galvanic 
current.  The  results  have  not  been  perfect,  nor  are  they  alleged 
to  be  such.  But  tlie  bad  results  have  been  astonishingly  few, 
and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  great  congratulation  to  tlie  patients 
as  well  as  to  their  physicians  tliat  so  much  relief  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  majority  of  instances.  We  have  indeed  reached  a 
new  era  in  the  treatment  of  uterine  tumors,  and  the  experience 
of  such  honest  and  candid  men  as  the  Keiths  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  discountenancing  further  cutting  operations  for  the 
relief  of  such  conditions.  Certainly  in  these  cases  electricity 
is  worthy  of  a  fair  trial,  and,  if  it  fails,  we  can  still  resort  to 
the  knife.  There  are  at  least  two  objections  to  this  method 
which  will  appear.  One  is  tlie  prejudice  on  the  part  of  suc- 
cessful surgeons  to  anything  which  will  displace  customary 
methods.  But  this  is  an  objection  which  ought  not  to  prevail 
with  reasonable  men.  The  other  is  that  an  electrical  outfit  is 
very  expensive,  and  careful  study  and  training  are  necessary  in 
order  to  use  it  intelligently  and  successfully.  Its  use  will  proba- 
bly be  limited  to  the  few  for  the  same  reasons  that  only  the  few 
are  able  to  perform  hysterectomy  with  that  measure  of  skill 
and  success  that  warrants  the  undertaking  of  such  serious  oper- 
ations.   

Hunterian  Lectures  on  Intracranial  Inflammations  starting  in 
the  Temporal  Bone:  their  Complications  and  Treatment. 
Delivered  at  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  June,  1889,  by 
Arthur  E.  J.  Bakeh,  F.  R.  0.  S.,  Hunterian  Professor  of 
Surgery  and  Pathology,  etc.  London :  Illustrated  Medical 
News  Company,  1889.     Pp.  72. 

Starting  with  the  statement  that  there  are  four  hundred 
deaths  yearly  attributed  to  ear  disease  in  the  Registrar-General's 
Reports,  the  author  pleads  for  a  more  careful  and  wider  study 
of  ear  diseases  by  the  general  practitioner.  He  describes  the 
septic  processes  taking  place  in  the  middle  ear,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  latter  with  the  brain  by  small  veins  passing  from  the 
external  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe,  either  to  the  suiierior 
petrosal  sinus  or  to  the  dura  mater  about  the  roof  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  also  from  the  anterior  cerebellar  surface  to  the 
lateral  siuus.  Small  arteries  and  lymphatics  near  the  walls  of 
the  tympanum  may  also  carry  pathogenic  substances  into  intra- 
cranial regions.  The  mortality  from  middle-ear  disease  is  over 
two  per  cent.  It  may  give  rise  to  pysemia,  phlebitis  of  the 
lateral  sinus,  thrombosis,  subdural  abscesses,  meningitis,  and 
cerebral  and  cerebellar  abscesses.  The  author  then  points  out 
the  methods  of  diagnosis  between  these  diseases,  and  describes 
the  surgical  procedures  which  are  required  for  their  cure. 


as  a  Winter  Resort.  By  F.  M.  Sandwith,  F.  R.  G.  S., 
formerly  Vice-Director  of  the  Sanitary  Department  of 
Egypt.  London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.,  1889.  Pp. 
vi-158.     [Price,  3s.  Grf.] 

This  little  volume  indicates  to  physicians  the  particular  suit- 
ability of  the  Egyptian  climate  for  cases  of  phthisis,  bronchitis 
asthma,  and  rheumatism.  It  is  furthermore  adapted  as  a  gen- 
eral guide-book  to  meet  the  wants  of  invalids  journeying  thither. 


A  Text-book  of  Physiology.  By  M.  Foster,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, etc.  With  Illustrations.  Fifth  Edition,  largely  re- 
vised. Part  II,  comprising  Book  II.  The  Tissues  of  Chemic- 
al Action,  with  their  Respective  Mechanisms.  Nutrition. 
London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1889.  Pp.  xxii- 
355  to  846.     [Price,  |2.60.] 

About  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  student  to  know  about 
physiology  is  contained  in  this  work.  Whoever  reads,  marks, 
learns,  and  inwardly  digests  its  contents  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  sound  and  liberal  medical  education.  This  volume  treats 
of  the  tissues,  of  chemical  actions  with  their  respective  mechan- 
isms, and  of  nutrition.  A  scientific  hook  that  reaches  a  fifth 
edition  recommends  itself,  and  is  to  be  noticed,  not  criticised. 
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403. 

A  New  Medical  Dictionary ;  including  all  the  Words  and  Phrases 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Bt  CHARLES   STEDMAN  BULL,  M.  D. 

Congenital  Malformations  of  the  Eyeball  and  its  Appendages, — 
Gunn  (Ophth.  Rev.,  July,  1889)  considers  the  malformations  of  the 
eyeball  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  The  first  in  order  is  anoph- 
thalmia hUateralis,  where  neither  eyeball  is  developed.  In  these  cases 
the  primary  optic  vesicle,  when  developed  at  all,  never  arrives  at  a 
stage  admitting  of  the  formation  of  a  secondary  optic  vesicle,  and  is 
usually  simply  a  short  abortive  bud  on  each  side.  Sometimes  the  meso- 
blastic  tissues  of  chorioid  and  sclerotic  are  unrepresented.  In  nearly 
every  case  recorded  there  is  a  conjunctival  sac,  and  the  lids  have  almost 
invariably  been  found  represented,  though  the  palpebral  aperture  is 
frequently  but  partially  formed.  Unilateral  anophthalmia^  or  inonoph- 
thaimia,  is  more  uncommon  than  the  bilateral  form.  Developmentally, 
these  cases  of  monophthalmia  are  to  be  explained  by  an  absence  of, 
or  an  arrest  in,  the  primary  optic  vesicle  on  one  side,  not  necessarily 
associated  with  any  abnormity  in  the  other  optic  vesicle  or  its  develop- 
ment. In  some  cases  the  primary  optic  vesicles  appear  to  have  origi- 
nated closely  side  by  side,  and  to  have  joined  as  they  developed  further. 
This  close  position  and  ultimate  union  are  probably  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  absence  of  any  median  olfactory  projection,  for  total  absence  of 
the  organ  of  smell  has  invariably  been  found  in  association  with  this 
peculiarity.  The  ultimate  result  is  the  condition  known  as  cyclopia, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  single  eye  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
forehead,  with  indications  of  its  double  nature  in  the  existence  of  two 
crystalline  lenses,  a  double  set  of  extra-ocular  muscles  and  nerves,  and 
four  eyelids.  The  fact  that  only  one  sclerotic,  one  chorioid  and  iris, 
etc.,  are  formed,  goes  to  prove  that  these  mesoblastic  structures  are  all 
molded  on  the  secondary  optic  vesicle,  and  that  there  is  no  tendency  to 
their  formation  in  the  absence  of  the  epiblastic  center.  The  other 
orbital  mesoblastic  structures  have  their  dual  formation  as  if  in  two 
distinct  normal  orbits,  and  the  same  seems  to  hold  good  in  respect  of 
the  eyelids.  The  position  of  the  epiblastic  involution  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  lens  is  seemingly  determined  by  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  primary  optic  vesicle  and  the  cuticular  epiblast.  The  pres- 
ence of  two  lenses  in  such  an  eye  would  thus  be  accounted  for. 

Plurality  of  eyes  is  rather  a  true  monstrosity  than  an  example  of 
mere  malformation,  and  is  due  apparently  to  development  from  a 
double  anterior  cerebral  vesicle. 

In  cryptophthalniia  the  ocular  structures  developed  from  and  around 
the  secondary  optic  vesicle  are  perfect,  while  those  originating  in  the 
cuticular  epiblast  and  mesoblast  are  wanting.  No  eyelid  or  conjunctiva 
is  present,  and  the  eyes  are  quite  hidden  by  skin  passing  smoothly  over 
the  opening  of  the  orbit.  All  the  posterior  coats,  with  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve,  are  present,  but  there  is  no  lens. 

In  microphthalmia  the  eye  is  undersized  at  birth,  and  cases  of  this 
description  may  be  roughly  arranged  in  two  groups — developmental  and 
pathological^  In  the  first  group  the  cause  of  the  microphthalmia  is 
some  arrest  in  the  development  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  and  the 
parts  surrounding  it,  and  the  condition  is  commonly  bilateral.  In  the 
second  group  are  to  be  placed  those  cases  of  microphthalmia  where 
one  or  both  eyeballs  are  small  in  consequence  of  intra-uterine  disease. 
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In  such  eyeballs  are  found  evident  traces  of  old  inflammation — sucli  as 
posterior  synechise,  chorioidal  atrophy,  or  a  shrunken  opaque  lens. 

Meyalophthalmia,  or  huphthalmia,  is  that  condition  in  which  the  eye- 
ball is  too  large.  It  is  rarer  than  microphthalmia,  and  is  more  com- 
monly confined  to  one  eye.  It  is  not  due  to  an  error  of  development, 
but  to  a  congenital  pathological  condition  occurring  in  utero. 

Among  congenital  affections  of  the  eyelids,  coloboma  palpehrce^  or 
cleft  eyelid,  claims  the  first  attention.  It  has  frequently  been  found 
associated  with  hare-lip,  but  only  once  with  an  ocular  malformation. 
This  deformity  is  probably  the  result  of  the  imperfect  closure  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  oblique  facial  cleft.  This  arrest  of  development  oc- 
curs early.  In  consequence  of  the  persistence  of  the  superficial  ])art 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  cleft,  the  upper  lid,  and  sometimes  the  lower 
also,  will  be  developed  in  two  parts,  and  a  coloboma  results. 

Heterochromia  Iriduin. — Syra  (Ophth.  Rev.,  July,  1889)  reports 
eight  cases  of  this  anomaly.  Five  of  the  eight  cases  were  children  of 
parents  of  different  complexions.  There  seems  to  be  no  special  tend- 
ency for  the  right  eye  rather  than  the  left  to  be  the  "  paternal  "  one,  nor 
for  it  to  adapt  itself  in  color  to  the  patient's  own  complexion.  In  all 
the  cases  in  which  there  was  an  abnormal  condition  confined  to  one  eye, 
the  eye  affected  was  that  of  which  the  iris  was  blue,  whether  the  right 
or  left,  whether  it  were  the  "  paternal "  or  the  "  maternal "  eye.  In 
none  of  them  was  there  any  local  cause  which  might  tend  to  produce 
disease  of  one  eye  more  than  the  other.  Is  it  likely  that  there  is  some 
condition  manifested  by  want  of  pigment  which  predisposes  to  inflam- 
matory and  degenerative  changes?  Is  there  a  greater  liability  to  dis- 
eases of  the  vascular  coat  on  the  part  of  the  "  blue  "  eye,  such  as  is 
shown  in  the  table '! 

Apparent  Movements  of  Objects  associated  with  Giddiness. — Beevor 
(Ophth.  Rev.,  July,  1889)  defines  giddiness  as  (1)  the  apparent  move- 
ments of  objects  in  definite  directions,  (2)  the  sensation  of  the  person 
himself  moving  round,  or  (3)  both  sensations  combined.  In  certain 
cases  of  epilepsy,  giddiness  had  been  observed  as  an  aura,  and  in  the 
large  majority  of  these  cases  the  apparent  movement  of  the  patient 
and  of  objects  round  him  were  in  the  same  direction,  and  generally 
corresponded  to  the  direction  of  initial  rotation  of  the  head  in  the  fit. 
In  auditory  vertigo,  in  most  cases,  the  apparent  movement  of  the  patient 
was  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  objects  around  him.  With  the 
actual  movement  of  objects  before  the  eyes,  giddiness  was  produced, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  waterfall ;  but,  when  the  gaze  was  directed  away  from 
the  water,  only  that  part  of  the  retina  perceived  secondary  after-move- 
ments which  was  acted  on  by  the  image  of  the  fallen  body.  The  after- 
movements  were  always  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  real  movements. 
If  the  eyes  were  fixed,  giddiness  was  not  produced,  but  the  secondary 
after-movements  were,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  latter  could  be 
produced  by  a  complementary  sensation  of  movement  in  the  rods  and 
cones  of  the  retina  which  had  become  exhausted  by  the  continued 
movement. 

The  Light  Sense  in  Optic  Neuritis. — Berry  (Ophth.  Rev.,  July, 
1889)  reports  the  testing  of  the  light  sense  in  four  cases  of  double  optic 
neuritis  from  cereliral  disease.  In  all,  the  acuity  of  vision  was  normal, 
and,  when  tested  with  Bjarrum's  types,  no  light-ditference  defect  was 
discovered,  although  the  changes  seen  at  the  optic  papillie  were  very 
pronounced.  This  fact  established  a  distinction  between  cases  of 
ordinary  optic  neuritis  and  of  retro-bulbar  nemitis,  which  was  suggest- 
ive of  different  alterations  in  the  nerves  in  the  two  diseases.  Berry 
suggests  that  in  cases  of  neuritis  or  atrophy  in  which  considerable  am- 
blyopia was  present,  with  relatively  good  light-difference  appreciation, 
there  is  a  complete,  or  almost  complete,  interruption  in  the  conductiv- 
ity of  a  number  of  the  fibers  coexisting  with  a  perfect,  or  relatively 
perfect,  conductivity  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a 
uniform  lowering  of  the  conductivity  of  the  fibers,  a  diminution  in  light- 
difference  appreciation  would  precede  and  accompany  the  amblyopia. 

Congenital  Polyooria.— Franke  (Kl.  Hon.  f.  Aug.,  August,  1889) 
draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  investigations  on  this  subject: 
1.  An  actual,  multiple,  congenital  pupillary  development  iji  the  sense 
of  an  arrest  of  develoi)ment  or  of  a  malformation  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
served. 2.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  a  congenital,  multiple  pupillary  de- 
velopment ever  occurs  without  the  simultaneous  existence  of  a  central 
pupil.     8.  The  cases  of  congenital  polycoria  with  central  pupil,  if  they 


do  not  belong  to  the  domain  of  coloboma  or  cyclopia,  are  to  be  regarded 
either  as  simple  defects  in  the  iris  tissue  of  varying  shape  and  position> 
or  as  detachments  of  the  iris  from  its  anchorage.  In  the  first  case  the 
cause  of  the  defect  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  faulty  development  of 
the  chorioid.  In  the  latter  case  the  lateral  openings  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  results  of  injuries  either  during  birth  or  in  the  foetal  state,  or  of 
intra-uterine  inflammation. 

A  hitherto  Undescribed  Parasite  of  the  Eye. — Przybylski  (Kl. 
Mon.  f.  Aug.,  August,  1889)  describes  a  curious  parasite  occurring  in 
the  eye  of  a  soldier  who  did  not  know  how  his  trouble  began.  Vision 
was  /g%,  and  there  was  present  a  partial  central  scotoma  and  amotio 
retinae.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  lacerated  retina,  in  the  region  of  the 
macula  lutea,  there  appeared  a  whitish  body  like  a  rod  with  red  stripes- 
The  upper  part  of  this  rod  expanded  like  the  head  of  a  club,  from 
which  projected  a  shining  conical  excrescence.  A  smaller  projection 
wag  to  be  seen  by  the  side  of  the  larger  and  a  trifle  lower.  This  con- 
dition lasted  two  weeks.  Then  the  whitish  rod  became  detached  from 
the  retina  and  appeared  to  be  swimming  in  the  vitreous.  It  also  had 
somewhat  changed  in  shape  and  resembled  a  flame.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  light  the  object  changed  its  shape  constantly,  and  its  move- 
ments were  quickened.  Vision  gradually  rose  to  -^o,  the  detachment 
of  the  retina  became  smaller,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  whitish  rod 
divided  into  two  prolongations. 

Cases  of  Trichiasis  in  which  the  Tarso-cheilo-plastic  Operation 
was  Performed.— Van  Stillingen  (Ctrlbl.  f.  prakt.  Aug.,  July,  1889) 
calls  attention  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  opacity  of  pannus  clears 
up  immediately  after  this  operation  is  performed.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent relapses  at  the  angles  of  the  lids,  some  care  is  necessary.  The 
intermarginal  wound  must  be  made  as  blunt-pointed  as  possible  at  the 
angles,  and  the  skin  suture  must  be  introduced  close  to  the  line  of  the 
cilia.  The  conjunctival  flap  must  be  correspondingly  blunt-pointed. 
In  pronounced  distichiasis  the  second  inner  row  of  cilia  must  be  en- 
tirely excised.  If  the  intermarginal  wound  does  not  gape  sufficiently, 
which  occurs  when  the  conjunctiva  is  much  shortened,  a  provisional 
tarsorrhaphy  between  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid  and  the  lower  edge  of 
the  intermarginal  wound  must  be  made.  If,  in  cases  of  trichiasis  of 
the  extreme  lid  angle,  a  relapse  occurs,  the  cilia  with  their  bulbs  must 
be  completely  excised. 

The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Glaucoma. — Fontan  (Rec.  d'ophthal., 
August,  1889) gives  the  results  of  the  examination  of  two  eyes  removed 
in  a  state  of  glaucoma.  Tlie  first  was  a  case  of  hiemorrhagic  glaucoma 
in  a  woman  aged  forty,  and  the  following  conditions  were  found :  1. 
The  canal  of  Gloquet  persisted  with  gradual  disappearance  of  its  fibrous 
tract  behind  the  lens.  2.  There  was  glaucoma  with  total  posterior 
synechise  and  excavation  of  the  disc.  3.  Haemorrhage  into  the  ciliary 
body  and  suprachorioidal  space ;  atheroma  of  the  vessels.  4.  Pseudo- 
myxomatous  transformation  of  the  retina. 

The  second  was  a  case  of  iridochorioiditis  with  calcareous  cataract 
and  hyperseniia  and  ossification  of  the  chorioid,  a  rare  complication. 

The  Action  of  the  Aqueous  Humor  on  the  Lenticular  Substance. — 
Gunn  (Ophth.  Rev.,  August,  1889)  thinks  that  the  cause  of  traumatic 
cataract  is  to  be  sought  in  the  action  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  of  the 
aqueous  on  the  globulin  of  the  lens.  The  solution  of  cataract  after 
wounds  or  punctures  of  the  anterior  capsule  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
globulin  is  normally  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
such  as  exists  in  the  fluid  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  Hygrometricity  of  the  Solid  Portion  of  the  Vitreous. — Hache 
(Rec.  d'ophthal.,  August,  1SS9)  considers  that  the  hygrometricity  of  the 
solid  part  of  the  vitreous  aids  in  maintaining  a  degree  of  tension  in 
the  posterior  segment  of  the  eye  capable  of  keeping  the  retina  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stretch.  The  power  of  emptying  the  anterior  chamber  and 
extracting  the  lens  without  endangering  the  nervous  membrane  Is  due 
to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vitreous  to  the  exit  of  fluids. 

Central  Scotoma  in  Affections  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — Sachs  (Arch,  of 
Ophth.,  xviii,  2)  furni.-ilu'S  an  interesting  scries  of  observations  on  this 
subject.  He  thinks  that  if  scotoma  was  the  result  of  a  disturbance  of 
function  of  the  macula,  its  relation  to  the  vertical  partition  line  would 
be  symmetrical ;  on  the  contrary,  it  shows  a  nuirked  tendency  to  extend 
from  the  macula  toward  the  blind  spot,  very  little  of  it  lying  in  the  mid- 
dle near  the  vertical  meridian.     Furthermore,  great  discoloration  of  the 
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temporal  halves  of  the  optic  nerves  is  produced,  notwithstanding  evi- 
dent continuous  improvement  in  the  patient's  condition  ;  and  this  symp- 
tom can  not  be  explained  by  an  ascending  atrophy,  for  this  can  only  be 
due  to  permanent  changes  in  the  retina  of  long  standing.  It  is  gener- 
ally considered  that  the  typical  form  and  tendency  to  retrogression  of 
the  scotoma  in  alcoholic  amblyopia  are  important  arguments  against 
the  theory  of  retrobulbar  interstitial  neuritis.  Chronic  nicotine  intoxi- 
cation with  resulting  spasm  of  the  vessels  may  explain  the  form  of  the 
scotoma  and  the  nature  of  the  visual  disturbance,  and  may  also  account 
for  the  tendency  to  retrogression.  Ascending  atrophy  of  those  optic 
nerve  fibers  which  enter  the  anaimic  retinal  region  might  also  be  devel- 
oped, if  the  arterial  spasm  be  of  long  duration.  It  is  an  unsettled 
question  whether  the  cases  of  insignificant  disturbance  of  vision  in 
relative  scotoma  of  short  duration  are  to  be  attributed  to  purely  func- 
tional or  circulatory  anomalies  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  or  are 
based  upon  partial  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve.  Paracentral  sco- 
toma corresponds  to  a  group  of  degenerated  fiber-bundles  of  the  optic 
nerve,  passing  from  the  porus  opticus  to  the  papilla,  eccentrically  situ- 
ated at  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  nerve.  Clinical  and  anatomical 
observations  furnish  undoubted  evidence  that  it  is  not  the  nerve  fibers 
in  the  axis  of  the  nerve,  running  in  the  canalis  opticus  to  the  macula, 
that  show  the  greatest  tendency  to  disease,  but  rather  those  situated 
away  from  the  center  at  the  outer  and  lower  periphery  of  the  neive. 
The  disease  probably  commences  in  these,  and  also  persists  after  con- 
duction in  the  bundles  running  in  the  axis  has  been  re-established. 

Dividing  the  Capsule  during  the  Corneal  Section  in  Extraction  of 
Cataract. — Knapp  (Arch,  of  Ophthal.,  xviii,  2)  considers  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  method  are:  1.  It  simplifies  the  operation  by  combin- 
ing two  steps  in  one.  2.  One  instrument  less  is  introduced  into  the 
eye.  Its  disadvantages  are  as  follows :  1 .  In  hypermature  cataract, 
with  a  thickened  or  tough  capsule,  it  is  apt  to  fail  or  prove  insufficient. 
2.  In  tough  capsules  the  knife  enters  well  enough  but  does  not  readily 
come  up.  3.  Under  all  conditions,  the  technique  of  the  section  is  more 
difficult.  He  thinks  the  operation  is  contra-indicated :  1.  When  the 
pupil  is  narrow.  2.  When  the  anterior  chamber  isjshallow.  3.  When- 
ever the  anterior  capsule  is  tough  or  thickened.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
indicated  :  1.  When  the  pupil  is  moderately  large.  2.  When  the  ante- 
rior chamber  is  deep.     3.  When  the  capsule  is  thin  and  frail. 

Specific  Optic  Neuritis. — Horstmann  (Arch,  of  Ophth.,  xviii,  2) 
draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  observations:  Primary  spe- 
cific optic  neuritis  is  relatively  a  rare  disease,  occurring  in  one  or  both 
eyes  of  patients  not  very  long  after  infection  (from  six  months  to  three 
years).  Antisyphilitic  treatment  is  followed  in  the  majority  of  cases 
by  improvement,  and  sometimes  by  perfect  restoration  of  sight.  As  a 
rule,  the  visual  field  remains  somewhat  concentrically  contracted,  and 
the  optic  nerve  becomes  paler  than  usual.  The  prognosis  is  better 
when  the  neuritis  follows  soon  after  the  primary  infection  and  when 
the  patient  is  young.  When  the  infection  has  occurred  more  than  a 
year  previous,  the  prospect  of  complete  recovery  is  small,  but  an  arrest 
of  the  process  may  usually  be  obtained.  The  worst  form  of  specific 
affection  of  the  optic  nerve  is  the  simple,  non-inflammatory  atrophy, 
dependent  on  syphilitic  disease  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  All  such 
cases  end  in  total  blindness. 

A  Handy  Perimeter. — Schweigger  (Arch,  of  Ophthal.,  xviii,  2)  here 
describes  a  perimeter  which  may  be  held  by  the  patient  himself.  The 
usual  arc  of  a  radius  of  thirty-three  centimetres  can  be  made  much 
smaller,  having  a  radius  of  twenty,  or  even  of  fifteen,  centimetres.  The 
visual  axis  is  directed  to  a  remote  place  situated  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  zero  point  of  the  arc.  The  perimeter,  having  no  complete  semicir- 
cle, extends  to  90°  on  one  side  only ;  on  the  other,  to  save  space,  to  30°. 
The  object  commonly  used  for  eccentric  vision,  a  piece  of  white  paper 
of  the  size  of  five  square  centimetres,  is  fastened  to  a  handle  twenty- 
five  centimetres  long,  and  is  passed  along  the  arc  by  the  hand.  Colored 
papers  are  used  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  color  fields.  The  degrees 
are  read  off  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  arc.  To  measure  the  angle  of 
squint  in  the  same  manner,  a  light  covered  by  a  small  screen  is  used, 
and  this  method  has  the  advantage  of  measuring  the  deviation  of  the 
squinting  eye  from  the  parallel  direction  of  the  lines  of  fixation. 

Unscnlar  Advancement.— Cross  (Ophth.  Rev.,  October,  1889)  con- 
siders that  when  the  offending  muscle  is  very  powerful  or  there  is  an 


elongated  globe,  or  when  the  muscle  is  unduly  enwrapped  within  its 
tendon,  a  tenotomy  should  be  performed.  But  when  the  eyeball  is 
small  and  the  motions  are  too  free,  or  when  the  muscle  is  weak  or  atro- 
phied, an  advancement  should  be  done.  If  binocular  vision  can  not  be 
hoped  for,  the  appearance  of  it  should  at  least  be  given.  This  will  re- 
sult in  improvement  of  vision,  especially  if  its  development  is  encour- 
aged by  orthoptic  exercises.  In  the  operation  of  advancement  Cross 
exposes  the  tendon,  makes  a  central  longitudinal  incision,  and  ties  the 
two  halves  in  two  firm  ligatures,  one  end  of  each  of  which  is  left  long. 
The  tendon  is  then  freed  from  the  globe.  The  capsule  on  either  side 
of  the  tendon  is  sewed  more  or  less  deeply,  according  to  the  effect  re- 
quired. Thus  a  firm  basis  of  fixation  on  the  eyeball  is  given.  Two  of 
these  fixation  loops  must  be  applied — one  above  and  the  other  below  the 
corneal  margin,  more  or  less  close  to  the  median  line.  These  stitches 
are  then  tied  to  the  long  ends  of  the  first  pair  of  stitches  through 
tendon  and  capsule. 

The  Treatment  of  Glaucoma. — Hutchinson  (Ophthalmic  Review, 
October,  1889)  submits  the  following  propositions:  1.  As  a  rule,  a  free 
iridectomy  is  the  safest  and  best  treatment  for  all  forms  of  primary 
glaucoma.  2.  It  is  always  well  to  use  eserine  before  resorting  to  opera- 
tion. In  a  very  small  minority  eserine  will  be  found  to  completely  re- 
lieve the  symptoms,  and  in  a  still  smaller  minority  the  relief  thus  given 
may  be  permanent.  3.  The  continued  use  of  eserine  will  seldom  suffice 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  glaucomatous  tension,  and  in  any  case  in 
which,  in  spite  of  it,  the  sight  is  declining  and  the  field  contracting,  an 
operation  should  be  resorted  to.  4.  The  cases  in  which  eserine  are 
most  useful  are,  first,  those  in  which  the  disease  has  been  induced  by 
atropine ;  and  next,  those  in  which  the  disease  recurs  after  long  inter- 
vals. 5.  The  more  nearly  any  case  approaches  to  the  type  of  acute 
glaucoma,  the  more  probable  it  is  that  iridectomy  will  put  an  end  to 
the  process.  6.  The  more  absolutely  simple  the  case  is,  the  less  there 
is  to  be  hoped  from  an  operation.  7.  Cases  of  simple  glaucoma  are  not 
as  a  rule  benefited  by  the  continuous  use  of  eserine,  and  the  choice 
lies  between  letting  the  disease  run  its  course  and  an  operation.  The 
progress  of  simple  glaucoma  is  often  very  slow,  and  the  interval  is 
often  long  before  the  second  eye  is  affected.  8.  If  simple  glaucoma 
occurs  in  an  old  person,  or  to  one  in  feeble  health,  the  patient's  sight 
may  easily  last  out  his  life.  9.  Iridectomy  for  simple  glaucoma  is  often 
followed  by  immediate  deterioration  in  sight  and  advancing  pallor  of 
the  disc,  with  or  without  recurrence  of  increased  tension.  It  can  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  a  harmless  operation.  When  iridectomy  is  done 
for  simple  glaucoma,  it  should  always  be  done  very  freely.  10.  In  the 
first  instance  iridectomy  is  preferable  to  sclerotomy,  but,  if  a  relapse 
has  occurred,  then  the  latter  may  be  a  better  procedure  for  a  second 
operation.  11.  A  certain  number  of  glaucoma  cases  are  in  association 
with  a  definite  inherited  tendency  to  gout.  12.  A  certain  number  of 
cases  of  secondary  glaucoma  are  susceptible  of  permanent  relief  by 
eserine.  This  remark  probably  applies  to  most  cases  of  increased  ten- 
sion associated  with  interstitial  keratitis.  13.  If,  after  an  operation  for 
glaucoma,  recovery  has  once  been  well  established,  and  the  increase  of 
tension  completely  relieved,  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  the  disease 
recurs. 

The  Investigation  and  Significance  of  Pupillary  Symptoms. — Hed- 
daeus  (Arch,  of  Ophth.,  xviii,  2)  divides  the  testing  of  the  pupillary  re- 
action into  two  parts :  1.  Testing  the  mobility  of  the  pupils.  2.  Testing 
the  reflex  sensibility  of  the  eye,  or  the  power  of  an  eye  to  respond  to  light 
and  transmit  the  irritation  to  the  nucleus.  If  on  examination  of  a  case 
the  width  and  mobility  of  both  pupils  are  found  normal,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  test  the  accommodative  reaction.  If  the  width  and  mobility  of 
one  pupil  be  found  normal,  but  there  is  no  mobility  in  the  other,  a  test 
of  the  reaction  to  convergence  will  show  whether  we  have  a  case  of  (1) 
unilateral  immobility,  when  the  reaction  to  convergence  is  also  wanting ; 
or  a  case  of  (2)  unilateral  reflex  immobility,  when  the  reaction  to  con- 
vergence is  preserved.  When  both  pupils  remain  unchanged,  though 
they  be  alternately  covered  and  uncovered,  numerous  conditions  may  be 
the  cause,  and  the  test  of  the  reaction  to  accommodation  must  be  added. 
When  this  also  fails,  we  have  a  case  of  (1)  absolute  immobility  of  both 
pupils.  When  one  pupil  reacts  to  the  accommodation,  the  other  not, 
we  have  a  case  of  (2)  reflex  immobility  of  one  pupil,  absolute  immo- 
bility of  the  other,;  when  both  pupils  respond  to  convergence,  but  not 
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to  light,  we  have  a  case  of  (3)  reflex  immobility  of  both  pupils.  In 
cases  of  absence  of  the  reaction  to  light,  but  preservation  of  the  reac" 
tion  to  convergence,  we  must  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  re- 
Hex  immobility  of  both  pupils  and  reflex  deafness  (so  called)  of  both 
retinae.  Unilateral  and  bilateral  reflex  deafness  (so  called)  may  be  com- 
plicated with  bilateral,  absolute,  and  reflex  immobility  of  the  pupils. 
Disturbances  of  the  mobility  of  the  pupils  are  always  due  to  anomalies 
of  the  centi'ifugal  pupillary  fibers';  disturbances  of  the  reflex  sensiljility 
are  always  due  to  anomalies  of  the  centripetal  fibers.  The  most  marked 
symptom  of  unilateral  (or  bilateral  of  different  degree)  disturbance  of 
mobility  is  anisocoria ;  and  anisocoria  is  always  the  result  of  a  disturb- 
ance of  mobility — an  affection,  therefore,  of  the  centrifugal  pupillary 
fibers.  In  cases  of  anisocoria  we  must  first  determine  which  eye  is 
pathologically  affected.  When  there  is  any  doubt,  it  is  always  the  eye 
in  vyhich  the  pupil  is  the  less  active.  It  must  then  be  determined 
whether  the  disturbance  is  due  to  an  affection  of  the  oculo-motor  or  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve ;  in  cases  of  pathologically  dilated  pupils,  there- 
fore, whether  it  is  due  to  a  paresis  of  the  sphincter  or  an  irritation  of 
the  dilator ;  in  cases  of  pathologically  contracted  pupils,  whether  it  is 
due  to  an  irritation  of  the  sphincter  or  paralysis  of  the  dilator.  Ani- 
socoria is  probably  never  due  to  anomalies  of  the  centripetal  pupillary 
fibers,  tho\igh  our  knowledge  of  the  course  of  these  fibers  is  still  de- 
fective. These  fibers  are  known  to  be  contained  in  the  trunk  of  the 
optic-nerve  peripherally  from  the  chiasm,  but  we  know  nothing  of  their 
distribution  in  the  retina.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  are  contained 
in  the  traetus  optici,  or  whether  they  undergo  semi-decussation  in  the 
chiasm.  It  is  probable  that  their  course  coincides  with  that  of  the 
optic-nerve  fibers  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  but  this  has  not  been 
proved.  The  observations  of  hemianopic  pupillary  reaction  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  both  kinds  of  fibers  take  the  same  course,  but  these  clinical 
observations  have  not  been  confirmed  by  autopsies. 

The  System  of  Notation  in  Astigmatism. — Suarez  de  Mendoza  (Ann. 
d'oc,  July,  August,  September,  1889)  thinks  that  the  best  method  of 
notation  is  the  symmetrical  notation  with  reference  to  the  median  line 
of  the  body,  the  zero  being  placed  at  the  vertical  meridian  :  1.  Because 
it  indicates,  clearly  and  rapidly,  both  the  error  of  refraction  and  the  neces- 
sary correcting  glass.  2.  Because  the  same  figures  in  the  written  ex- 
amination and  in  the  prescription  for  glasses  point  to  the  same  direc- 
tions. 3.  Because  the  same  directions  with  reference  to  the  median 
line  of  the  body  are  indicated  in  both  eyes  by  the  same  figure.  4.  Be- 
cause the  astigmatism  symmetrical  to  the  parallel  direction  is  indicated 
as  clearly  as  possible  ;  it  is  symmetrical  when  the  figures  are  identical, 
and  parallel  when  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  is  180°.  5.  Because 
this  system  is  easily  adapted  to  the  ophthalmometer  by  modifying  the 
disc  of  the  apparatus.  6.  Because  it  is  as  simple  as  the  dyssemmetrioal 
method  and  at  the  same  time  more  rational.  7.  Because  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  simple  to  explain. 

The  Hyaloid  Membrane  and  the  Zonule  of  Zinn. — Hache  (Rec. 
d'ophthal.,  July,  1889)  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  investi- 
gations :  1.  The  membrana  limitans  interna  of  the  retina  does  not 
exist  posterior  to  the  ora  serrata.  2.  The  hyaloid  membrane  show.*  no 
modification  of  thickness,  structure,  or  texture  at  the  level  of  the  ciliary 
region ;  it  does  not  subdivide  and  has  no  connection  with  the  lens,  but 
is  reflected  at  the  level  of  the  top  or  apex  of  the  ciliary  processes  and 
is  continued  along  their  free  border,  thus  doubling  all  the  ciliary  por- 
tion of  the  retina ;  it  therefore  appears  as  a  hyaline  membrane,  very 
thin,  separating  the  vitreous  humor  (of  mesodermic  origin)  from  the 
retina  (of  ectodermic  origin),  and  thus  resembling  the  vitreous  lamina 
of  the  chorioid.  3.  The  zonule  of  Zinn  really  belongs  to  the  vitreous 
humor.  4.  The  canals  of  Petit  and  Hannover  are  artificial  products 
due  to  a  division  of  the  constituent  part.s  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn. 

Binocular  Vision  and  Reflex  Amblyopia. — I'arinaud  (Rcc.  il'oph- 
thal.,  July,  1889)  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  observa- 
tions :  1.  There  are  distinct  cerebral  centers  for  peripheral  and  for  cen- 
tral vision.  2.  As  regards  central  vision,  each  eye  in  uniocular  vision 
is  in  connection  with  the  cerebral  center  of  the  opposite  side.  In 
binocular  vision,  the  two  eyes  arc  in  connection  with  a  single  hemi- 
sphere, which  may  lie  either  the  right  or  the  left. 

The  Testing  of  the  Light-sense  and  the  Quantitative  Color-sense, 
and  its  Application  to  the  Examination  of  the  Ti6aal  Power  of  Re- 


cmits. — Seggel  (Arch,  of  Ophthal.,  xviii,  3)  agrees  with  Wolffberg  that 
the  quantitative  color-perception  of  the  macula  lutea  is  greater  in  anoma- 
lies of  refraction  than  in  anomalies  of  the  light-sense.  If  in  the  latter 
the  sensation  of  red  or  blue  is  more  reduced,  we  may  assume  a  disease 
of  the  light-conducting  or  of  the  light-perceiving  apparatus,  whereas 
an  even  reduction  of  the  light-sense  indicates  obscuration  of  the  media. 
The  result  of  .Seggel's  examinations  shows  that  the  quantitative  central 
color-perception  is  proportional  to  the  acuteness  of  vision.  If  it  is 
greater  than  the  average,  astigmatism  and  spasm  of  accommodation  are 
present.  If  it  is  smaller,  myopia  exists.  The  examination  of  myopic 
eyes  in  male  and  female  educational  institutions  led  Seggel  to  conclude 
that  for  equal  degrees  of  myopia  the  vision  was  less  impaired  in  boys 
than  in  girls ;  the  eyes  of  girls,  therefore,  should  not  be  so  much  taxed 
as  the  eyes  of  boys.  Among  the  deleterious  consequences  of  over-tax- 
ing, diminution  of  the  light-sense  appeared  earlier  than  diminution  of 
visual  sharpness.  The  examination  of  the  central  color-perception  is 
therefore  a  more  delicate  dynamometer  than  the  examination  of  vision. 
The  Form  of  the  Orbit  in  Myopia. — Cohen  (Arch,  of  Ophthal.,  xviii, 
3)  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  investigations  : 

1.  The  form  of  the  orbit  influences  the  course  and  insertion  of  the 
superior  oblique  muscle. 

2.  In  low  orbits  this  muscle  has  such  a  course  and  insertion  as  to 
cause  compression  of  the  eyeball,  and,  consequently, 

3.  The  form  of  the  orbit  influences  the  development  of  myopia. 
The  Polypoid   Tumors   of  the   Conjunctiva. — Elschnig  (Arch,  of 

Ophthal.,  xviii,  3)  understands  by  the  name  of  polypus  the  pedun- 
culated, projecting,  hyperplastic  proliferation  of  a  strictly  circumscribed 
locality  of  the  mucous  membrane  throughout  its  entire  thickness. 
Genuine  polypi  do  not  seem  to  spring  from  the  conjvinctiva  at  all,  or  at 
least,  to  be  accurate,  no  such  cases  have  ever  yet  been  observed  or  de- 
scribed. The  tumors  which  have  been  taken  for  polypi  have  been 
almost  exclusively  fibromata.  Tumors  of  the  conjunctiva  which  de- 
velop in  polypoid  form  are:  1.  The  soft  fibroma,  which  is  only  a  par- 
ticular form  of  tuberose  fibroma  of  the  conjunctiva.  They  are  pedun- 
culated growths  from  the  conjunctiva  or  subconjunctival  cellular  tissue, 
which  in  the  majority  of  cases  arise  from  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid, 
although  they  may  spring  from  the  ocular  conjunctiva  or  the  semilunar 
fold.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  rapid  growth,  and  cause  no  trouble, 
except  from  mechanical  hindrance  or  occasionally  profuse  haemorrhage. 
The  prognosis  is  favorable,  and  after  abscission  the  wound  heals  with- 
out irritation  and  there  is  no  relapse.  2.  The  hard,  tuberose  fibromata, 
which  are  more  frequently  situated  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  and 
caruncle  than  elsewhere,  and  are  generally  of  a  hard,  cartilaginous  con- 
sistency. They  grow  as  large  as  a  bean  or  hazel-nut,  and  cause  no  par- 
ticular disturbance,  except  by  their  size.  They  rarely  relapse  after  re- 
moval. They  exhibit  a  fibromatous  structure,  and  are  generally  cov- 
ered with  a  normal  conjunctiva.  3.  A  small  number  of  polvpoid 
tumors,  generally  called  polypi  or  warts,  must  be  mentioned  under  the 
true  title  of  papillomata.  They  are  red,  fleshy,  slightly  granular  warts, 
which  frequently  relapse  after  removal,  and  only  disappear  after  com- 
plete cicatrization  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  conjunctiva. 
They  are  due  to  chronic  inflammatory  alterations  of  the  conjunctiva. 
They  should  always  be  snipped  off,  and  the  base  scraped  and  thoroughly 
cauterized. 


Heh)  ^nbfntions,  ett. 


TIEMANN'S   NEW   AMYtiDALOTOME. 

By  Jamks  p.  Parker,  M.  D., 
kansas  citt,  mo. 

Ok  all  tlu>  ainygdalotomes  that  have  been  devised,  the  in.-;trument 
known  in  this  country  as  Tiemann's  is  probably  the  most  popvilar. 
The  only  objection  that  could  be  urged  against  it  was  the  inconvenience 
of  attaching  the  blade  to  the  handle  by  a  screw,  which  led  me  to  sug- 
gest a  ball-and-socket  attachment.  As  now  modified  and  made  by 
Messrs.  Tiemann  &  Co.,  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  instrument. 
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The  blade  is  easily  fixed  in  position  by  a  thumb-screw,  when  the  bar 
attached  to  the  knife  is  drawn  out  as  far  as  it  can  be,  allowing  it  to 
drop  into  the  slot  of  the  handle ;  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  on 
the  ball  it  is  pushed  forward  until  the  ball  glides  into  the  socket.  The 
blade  is  readily  removed  by  reversing  the  manipulation. 


By  slackening  the  thumb-screw,  the  blade  may  be  turned  in  position 
for  the  right  or  left  tonsil.  Its  use  requires  but  one  hand  and  one  mo- 
tion, and  the  hand  of  the  operator  never  obstructs  the  light.  When 
once  applied  to  the  tonsil,  only  the  closure  of  the  scissors-handle  is  re- 
quired. The  tonsil  is  first  pierced  by  the  forks  and  raised  from  its 
bed,  and  then  the  knife  is  drawn  home  and  cuts  the  gland,  leaving  it 
grasped  by  the  forks.  The  instrument  is  easily  taken  apart  and 
cleaned,  and  is  therefore  perfectly  aseptic. 


iSfcIlanD. 


The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California  held  its  twentieth 
annual  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  April, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Walter  Lindley,  of  Los  Angeles.  The  at- 
tendance was  unusually  large,  and  much  interest  was  shown  in  the  pa- 
pers and  discussions.  Dr.  W.  R.  Cluness,  of  Sacramento,  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  it  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meet- 
ing in  Sacramento.  A  resolution  was  passed  inviting  the  American 
Medical  Association  to  hold  its  meeting  in  San  Francisco  in  1891.  The 
following  extracts  are  from  Dr.  Lindley's  presidential  address : 

Doctors  and  Wine. — Nothing  indicates  more  plainly  the  healthful 
advances  in  regard  to  diet  than  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  phy- 
sicians themselves.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  and  even  much  later,  doc- 
tors were  notorious  for  their  eating  and  tippling,  and  were  generally 
very  fat.  Dr.  Beddoes  was  so  stout  that  tlie  ladies  called  him  their 
walking  feather-bed,  and  Dr.  Fleming  weighed  291  pounds  until  he  re- 
duced his  weight  by  abstinence  and  eating  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
Castile  soap  every  night.  Dr.  Cheyne  weighed  384  pounds,  and  the 
medical  men  were  generally  like  two  unwieldy  noblemen  to  one  of 
whom  Louis  XV  said :  "  I  suppose  you  take  little  or  no  exercise." 
"  Your  Majesty  will  pardon  me,"  replied  the  bulky  duke,  "  for  I  gener- 
ally walk  two  or  three  times  around  my  cousin  every  morning." 

It  is  said  that  it  was  during  the  seventeenth  century,  when  doctors 
drank  so  heavily,  that  it  became  fashionable  for  them  to  write  such 
illegible  prescriptions,  which  was  the  result  of  their  trembling  hands. 

The  Helaiion  of  Physicians  and  Druggists.,  though  not  so  strained 
as  in  the  days  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  the  great  London  physician,  who 
wrote  the  well-known  poem  The  Dispensary,  which  covered  the  apothe- 
caries with  ridicule,  is  today  a  question  worthy  of  serious  considera- 


tion. As  it  was  then,  so  it  is  now  ;  the  druggists  to  whom  the  physi- 
cians send  their  patients  and  prescriptions  are  constantly  prescribing  for 
the  doctors'  patients,  and  in  many  ways  injuring  the  business  which 
belongs  to  the  educated  physician,  and  at  the  same  time  maltreating 
the  confiding  customers.  While  I  would  not  advise  the  organization  of 
physicians  to  oppose  and  condemn  the  druggists,  as  was 
done  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  yet  I  do 
advise  every  young  physician  to  acquire  the  habit  of  dis- 
pensing, as  far  as  possible,  his  own  medicines.  This  is  made 
very  easy  in  these  times  by  the  elegant  preparations  which  are 
sent  to  us  already  compounded  by  the  manufacturing  phar- 
macists. This  method  is  also  more  facilitated  by  the  greatly 
reduced  quantity  of  medicine  which  is  now  given,  compared 
with  two  centuries  ago. 

In  urging  this  method  upon  the  young  physicians  of  to- 
day, I  am  also  speaking  in  the  interests  of  our  patients, 
whose  welfare,  both  physical  and  financial,  should  always 
be  uppermost  in  our  minds.  Even  the  medicines,  which 
would  cost  the  physician  but  a  few  cents,  and  could  be 
administered  immediately,  were  the  doctor  his  own  dispens- 
er, will  cost  the  poor  patient  who  takes  the  prescription  to 
a  drug-store  a  dollar  or  more,  and  cause  delays,  sometimes 
for  hours,  of  the  administration  of  the  needed  drug. 

Those  of  us  who  have  in  years  of  practice  acquired  the 

almost  unconquerable  habit  of  writing  prescriptions  should 

see  to  it   that  our    patients  are  sent  to  druggists  who  are 

both  honorable  and  educated,  and  who  will  not  try  to  substitute  their 

own  advice  for  that  of  the  physician. 

Healthy  Offspring. — While  in  many  ways  the  human  race  is  pro- 
gressing, and  while  the  world  is  more  temperate  and  charitable  than  in 
ages  past,  yet  in  many  things  we  are  really  retrograding.  Particularly 
is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  raising  healthy  children. 
The  Spartan  woman's  business  was  to  be  the  mother  of  brave  and 
robust  children.  This  was  one  of  the  principal  points  observed  by 
Plato  in  his  Philosophical  Republic.  He  proposed  that  the  most 
excellent  among  the  men  should  be  joined  in  marriage  to  the  most 
excellent  among  the  women,  and  the  inferior  citizens  matched 
with  the  inferior  females,  and  that  the  offspring  of  the  first  should 
be  brought  up  and  the  offspring  of  the  others  should  not.  Yet  to- 
day the  great  majority  of  marriages  are  made  without  any  thought 
or  idea  of  the  character  or  vigor  of  the  offspring  that  are  to  result 
therefrom. 

Recently  the  State  Board  of  Health,  perceiving  the  contagious  na- 
ture of  tuberculosis,  have  requested  all  Superior  judges,  before  sen- 
tencing a  prisoner  to  the  State  penitentiary,  to  have  him  examined  by 
j  the  county  physician  in  order  that  special  measures  may  be  taken  to 
j  prevent  the  contraction  of  this  disease  by  other  criminals.  This  move- 
ment we  all  applaud.  But  if  the  lives  and  health  of  these  malefactors 
are  so  important,  are  not  the  lives  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
criminal  classes  important '?  Why  should  not  the  State  adopt  some 
means  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  individuals  who  have  diseases  that 
would  be  likely  to  be  perpetuated  in  their  offspring  ?  There  is  not  a 
physician  before  me  to-day  but  knows  of  marriages  that  he  realized 
were  unwise  at  the  time  they  were  made,  and  that  resulted  in  children 
who  were  born  to  suffering,  sickness,  and  early  death. 

Now,  what  remedy  can  we  offer  for  this  terrible  state  of  affairs, 
which  is  said  to  be  undermining  the  strength  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia? If  the  county  physician  can  examine  every  criminal  before  he 
is  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  why  should  not  every  man  and  woman  who 
desire  a  license  for  marriage  be  required,  before  such  a  license  is  issued, 
to  show  the  county  clerk  a  certificate  from  the  county  physician  certi- 
fying that  both  he  and  she  are  free  from  any  taint  of  consumption, 
gonorrhoea,  syphilis,  or  scrofula?  We  certainly  should  do  as  much  to 
protect  the  human  race  from  degeneracy  as  the  farmer  would  to  pro- 
tect the  breed  of  his  horses  and  cattle. 

The  physician  has  been  the  leader  in  many  reformations,  and  he 
should  be  active  in  molding  public  opinion  for  many  yet  to  come.  It 
is  a  common  practice  among  farmers  to  castrate  and  spay  their  ani- 
mals for  various  purposes,  and  particularly  to  prevent  poor  stock  from 
being  multiplied.     The  ordinary  colt  is  gelded,  and  the  ordinary  calf 
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and  pig  are  deprived  of  their  procreating  powers,  but  the  ordinary  dis- 
eased and  idiotic  luiman  being  is  allowed  to  burden  the  State  with  a 
pauper  and  criminal  offspring  that  becomes  altnost  innumerable  in  the 
generations  of  which  he  is  the  ancestor. 

It  is  true,  the  surgeon  frequently  spays  his  patient  for  various  pain. 
ful  nervous  and  physical  disorders,  but  our  Government  has  not  yet 
authorized  the  unsexing  of  any  class  to  prevent  its  perpetuation  and 
multiplication. 

Zoroaster  taught  that  the  three  most  meritorious  acts  were  to  plant 
a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  and  to  beget  children ;  and  the  world  hesitates 
to  interfere  with  this  God-given  right.  An  idiot  is  deprived  by  law  of 
some  privileges,  but  not  of  this.  The  man  who  commits  rape  is  sent  to 
prison  for  a  little  while,  receives  freedom,  and  satisfies  his  passions 
with  more  consummate  cunning,  and  the  murderer  ranges  the  face  of  the 
earth,  protected  by  law  in  begetting  a  race  of  murderers. 

Knowing,  as  all  surgeons  do  to-day,  that  castration  and  spaying  are 
simple  operations  that  can  be  performed  with  about  as  little  danger  as 
the  ancient  rite  of  circumcision,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  that  the 
following  classes  be  required  by  law  to  submit  to  this  procedure :  Idiots, 
those  who  commit  or  attempt  to  commit  rape,  wife-beaters,  murderers, 
and  some  classes  of  the  insane. 

Malpractice. — The  numerous  unjust  cases  of  prosecution  for  mal- 
practice in  California  are  attracting  the  attention  and  unfavorable  com- 
ment of  the  profession  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  fact  that  in 
this  State  any  person  can  bring  suit  against  a  physician  for  damages 
and  put  the  physician  to  the  expense  of  paying  all  the  costs,  regardless 
of  whether  he  wins  or  loses  the  case,  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  cause  of 
malpractice  suits  being  far  more  frequent  in  California  than  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

It  is  only  a  short  time  since  one  of  our  ablest  surgeons  was  obliged 
to  defend,  through  a  long  and  tedious  trial,  a  most  unwarrantable  suit 
for  damages ;  and  yet,  after  his  tedious  and  trying  contest,  before  the 
jury  were  allowed  to  read  the  verdict,  which  declared  him  to  be  the 
winner  in  the  suit,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  iniquitous 
prosecution. 

Another  Los  Angeles  surgeon,  a  homoeopath,  but  a  citizen  of  good 
standing  and  education,  has  recently  been  mulcted  in  a  verdict  of 
$7,000  damages;  and  yet  the  most  unjustifiable  case  of  all  was  that  of 
our  friend  and  fellow.  Dr.  Hagan,  who,  while  Health  Officer  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  obeyed  the  unequivocal  mandate  of  the  city  law  to  re- 
move a  person  with  small-pox  from  a  house  where  there  were  several 
families  to  the  pest-house,  where  he  attended  her  as  he  would  one  of 
his  own  family ;  and  yet  has  had  to  defend  for  years  a  prosecution  per- 
sonally which  should  have  been  defended  by  the  city  corporation.  First, 
there  was  a  verdict  of  $5,000  damages ;  then  the  doctor  got  a  new  trial, 
but  the  second  time  there  was  a  verdict  of  $7,000  damages,  which  the 
doctor,  in  all  probability,  will  be  obliged  to  pay.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to-day  to  say  whether  the  law  requiring  the  removal  of  that  patient 
was  right  or  wrong,  but  I  do  say  that,  there  being  such  a  law,  our  col- 
league should  not  be  the  one  to  suffer.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
great  and  rich  corporation,  should  shoulder  this  burden,  which  would  be 
to  it  a  mere  nothing,  b\it  yet  which  crushes  an  individual.  We,  as  fair- 
minded  men,  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  influence  the  Mayor  an<l  city 
council  of  Los  Angeles  to  relieve  the  doctor  from  this  load,  which  he  in- 
curred in  performing  the  duty  that  devolved  upon  him  as  their  servant. 

It  is  really  becoming  impossible  for  a  physician  in  California  to  liold 
property  with  any  feeling  of  security;  he  works  years  getting  his  edu- 
cation, spends  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  acquiring  special 
knowledge,  and  is  then,  day  and  night,  week-day  and  Sunday,  rain  oi- 
shine,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  poor,  the  destitute,  and  the  sufferini,' ; 
and  if,  through  frugal  management,  he  and  his  wife  accumulate  a  little 
property,  he  is  almost  invariably  subjected  to  blackmailing  from  those 
whom  he  has  heroically  served.  The  physician  who  owns  real  estate, 
in  order  to  secure  the  property  to  his  family,  to  prevent  them  from  the 
possibility  of  becoming  dependent  by  the  expense  of  defending  some 
unjust  suit,  must  do  one  of  two  things — he  must  either  place  his  prop- 
erty in  his  wife's  name  or  he  must  choose  some  other  vocation  iu  life. 
We  should  insist  tipon  it,  that  the  next  Legislature  provide  some  means 
of  ameliorating  our  present  status  in  the  sight  of  the  law.  Kour  years 
ago  the  president  of  this  society,  Dr.  W.  V.  Gibbons,  of  Alameda,  sug- 


gested  the  framing  and  passage  of  a  law  which  would  cause  the  plain- 
tiff to  provide  sufficient  bonds  to  indemnify,  in  case  of  failure  to  sustain 
his  charge,  the  physician  or  surgeon  in  all  suits  for  malpractice. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Pfediatrics,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  8th  inst.,  there  will  be 
a  presentation  of  patients,  and  the  following  papers  will  be  read  :  Sur- 
gical Treatment  of  Erysipelas  :  a  Successful  Ca.se,  by  Dr.  Dillon  Brown ; 
General  Diphtheritic  Paralysis  involving  the  Extremities  and  most  of 
the  Respiratory  Muscles,  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Rachel.  There  will  also  be  a 
discussion  on  Antipyretic  Drugs  in  the  Pneumonia  of  Infancy  and  Child- 
hood, under  the  following  divisions:  1.  Do  they  Abort  the  Disease? 
2.  Indications  for  their  Use.  3.  Contraindications.  4.  Choice  be- 
tween antipyrine,  acetanilide,  phenacetin,  and  quinine.  The  discussion 
will  be  opened  by  Dr.  A.  Caille.  By  invitation  of  Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  the 
Section  will  meet  at  1 1 0  West  Thirty-fourth  Street. 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

No.  317. — Probably  Messrs.  B.  Westermann  k  Co.,  of  No. 
Broadway,  could  obtain  the  book  for  you. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purpoM 
favorirtff  us  with  communicationa  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  puhlicalion  under  the  head  of  "  anginal 
coniributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  seitt  to  a?iy  other  periodical,  mdess  we  are  specially  notifed 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  {S)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  cwttomary  rules  of  editorial  revlsicni,  and  will  be 
published  as  prompAly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  au  article  m  any  specified  issue ;  (5)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  arid  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  targe.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Ko  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  bnng  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looted  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  leill  confer  a  favor  by  heeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  he  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  othtr  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  niatters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and., 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad. 
dressed  to  the  publishers. 
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REMOVAL   OF  A  VERY  LARGE   N^VUS 
BY  EXCISION.* 

By   CHARLES   K.   BRIDDON,   M.  D. 

Case  (reported  by  Dr.  David  M.  Marvin,  liouse  surgeon). 
— Arthur  H.,  aged  tiiirty-nine,  born  in  Scotland,  single,  occu- 
pation carpenter,  admitted  to  service  of  Dr.  Briddon  in  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  15,  1889. 
Family  and  personal  history  negative.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
chest  is  a  large  tumor,  which  existed  at  birth  and  has  grown 
with  his  increase  in  size.  Commencing  near  the  vertebral  col- 
umn, it  passes  in  an  obliquely  transverse  direction  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  median  line  in  front,  a  distance  of  seventeen  inches; 
its  short  or  vertical  diameter  varied  from  seven  to  four  inches ; 
its  greatest  thickness  was  estimated  to  be  about  three  inches. 
Grasping  it  in  the  hand,  it  felt  soft  and  spongy,  with  here  and 
there  disseminated  through  its  substance  small  masses  of  harder 
consistence.  A  long  strip,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  wide,  of 
integument  was  implicated  in  the  disease,  pigmented,  angry  red, 
maroon,  violaceous  in  hue,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  surface 
was  coarsely  granular,  resembling  the  raspberry  or  mulberry. 
Beneath  the  portions  of  uninvolved  skin  could  be  seen  the 
bluish,  cavernous  structure  composing  the  larger  portion  of  the 
growth. 

Hfemorrhage  is  stated  to  have  occurred  frequently  from 
slight  abrasions  of  the  granular  surface,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions it  is  said  to  have  been  continuous  and  severe.  There  are 
several  painful  points  near  the  circumference,  sensitive  to  press- 
ure; these  pains  have  increased  of  late,  but  are  not  excessive. 
Around  the  circumference  of  that  portion  of  the  skin  that  is 
implicated  in  the  disease  are  several  circular  cicatrices,  marking 
points  where  needles  have  been  introduced  in  the  treatment  by 
electrolysis.  , 

The  patient  is  fairly  well  nourished ;  pulse,  temperature,  and 
urine  normal.  Considering  that  the  man  was  incapacitated 
from  following  his  occupation,  and  believing  that,  with  certain 
precautions,  the  removal  of  the  tumor  could  be  accomplished 
without  very  great  danger  to  life,  the  proposition  was  made  to 
the  patient,  who  was  anxious  to  have  it  done,  although  the  dan- 
gers of  the  operation  were  plainly  stated  to  him.  Tonics,  good 
food,  and  rest  were  ordered. 

On  March  25th,  at  2.30  p.  m.,  the  patient  was  etherized.  Dr. 
Briddon  operating. 

The  site  of  operation  was  made  aseptic,  and  every  means  for 
checking  heeraorrhage  was  had  in  readiness.  The  patient  was 
placed  on  his  left  side.  Incisions  four  inches  long  were  made 
an  inch  above  and  below  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tumor. 
A  large  metallic  "meat-skewer  "'  t  was  passed  beneath  the  tu- 
mor, and  an  clastic  ligature  in  "figure  8"  around  tlie  skewer, 
constricting  the  anterior  two  thirds  from  the  posterior  third  of 
the  tumor,  which  was  then  dissected  up  from  behind  forward. 
The  latissimus  dorsi  was  so  involved  that  it  had  to  be  severed, 
also  the  lower  two  serrations  of  the  serratus  magnus.  A 
second  "  skewer  "  was  then  passed  underneath  the  middle  of 
the  tumor  and  constricted  as  before,  and  the  tirst  "skewer" 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  February  26,  1890. 
f  These  meat-skewers  are  not  the  small  ones  used  by  the  retail 
butchers ;  they  are  the  large  ones  used  in  the  slaughter-houses,  made  of 
galvanized  iron  wire,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  seven  inches  long,  with 
a  ring  handle  f)dly  an  inch  in  diameter. 


removed,  the  dissection  being  continued.  The  haemorrhage  was 
very  slight  indeed,  and  was  easily  controlled  with  artery  forceps. 
The  posterior  half  of  the  tumor  was  now  removed,  first  ligating 
it  in  five  parts  with  Thiersch's  needle  armed  with  heavy  silk. 
The  elastic  ligature  and  "  skewer"  were  removed  without  further 


Thi-  light  area  surrounding  the  pigmented  portion  of  the  tumor  represents  the 
eubeutaneous  part  of  the  growth. 

hemorrhage  ;  size  of  raw  surface  nearly  eleven  inches.  Re- 
laxation sutures  of  silver  wire  diminished  width  of  wound  to 
about  three  inches.  An  antiseptic  dressing  was  applied,  bis- 
muth eubnitrate  being  substituted  for  iodoform. 

The  patient  bore  the  operation  well,  wound  granulated  nice- 
ly, and  convale-scence  was  uninterrupted. 

April  26,  1889. — Second  portion  of  tumor  removed.  Ether 
was  administered,  and  the  site  of  operation  made  aseptic.  As 
mucli  of  skin  as  possible  was  saved,  and,  without  ii.sing  skewers 
or  elastic  ligatures,  the  mass  was  dissected  from  underlying  in- 
tercostal and  abdominal  muscles.  Hiemorrhage,  though  consid- 
erable, was  promptly  checked;  the  number  of  bleeding  points 
ligated  was  estimated  at  about  a  hundred.  Many  large  venous 
.sinuses  dipped  deeply  into  the  abdominal  muscles  and  bled  pro- 
fusely til]  clamped.  All  hiemorrhage  chocked,  the  wound  was 
thoroughly  irrigated  with  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  creolin. 
The  incision  of  the  two  operations  together  was  seventeen 
inches  long,  extending  from  two  inches  to  the  right  of  the  verte- 
bral column  to  the  median  line  anteriorly.  The  anterior  portion 
of  the  wound  was  brought  together  and  sutured  with  catgut; 
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the  posterior  balf  was  approximated  within  an  inch  by  relaxa- 
tion sutures.  Wound  dressed  as  before;  bismuth  subnitrate 
freely  dusted  over  its  surface. 

27th. — The  patient  recovered  nicely  from  the  ether ;  no  sec- 
ondary hfemorrhage. 

2<Jth. — The  patient  vomiting  and  purging;  frequent  watery 
movements  attended  with  much  tenesmus,  and  each  contain- 
ing blood.  Suppression  of  urine  for  past  twenty-four  hours.  A 
diet  of  milk  and  aqua  calcis  exclusively  was  ordered  ;  diarrhoea 
allowed  to  continue  unchecked.  Temperature  normal ;  pulse, 
132  and  feeble  ;  mental  condition  fair. 

30th. — Diarrhoea  and  vomiting  diminished.  Less  blood  in 
movements.  Twenty-tive  ounces  of  urine  in  past  twenty-four 
hours.  Specific  gravity  1'014,  acid,  contains  twenty-five  per 
cent,  albumin  by  volume  and  abundant  hyaline  and  granular 
casts. 

Wound  is  in  statu  quo. 

May  4th. — Condition  steadily  improving;  urine  sixty  ounces 
yesterday,  contained  albumin  fifteen  per  cent. ;  casts  less  nu- 
merous. Temperature  normal ;  pulse  132,  fair  quality  ;  diarrhoea 
and  vomiting  steadily  diminishing. 

Matzoon,  beef-tea,  and  champagne  (half-ounce  doses)  added 
to  dietary. 

8th. — Wound  looks  healthy,  but  is  at  a  standstill.  Bismuth 
is  no  longer  dusted  on  wound,  but,  after  irrigation  with  a  one- 
per-cent.  solution  of  creolin,  it  is  dressed  with  stimulating  oint- 
ment— bis.  subnit.,  balsam  of  Peru,  aa  one  part;  ungt.  zinc, 
oxid.,  ten  parts.  Vomiting  and  purging  much  diminished.  Pa- 
tient is  emaciated  and  anemic.  He  is  given  liq.  ferri  aeetatis, 
gtt.  V,  q.  2  h. 

11th. — -Vomiting  has  ceased ;  slight  diarrhoea  remains.  Tem- 
perature 101°  F.  last  night,  99°  F.  this  morning  (temperature 
has  previously  been  normal).  Patient  now  takes  a  fair  amount 
of  nourishment  and  is  looking  much  better.  Urine  sixty  ounces 
daily,  contains  about  ten  per  cent,  albumin,  but  no  casts  are 
found.  Claret,  eight  ounces  daily,  given  in  place  of  cham- 
pagne. 

18th. — Patient  steadily  improving.  Urine  still  contains  a 
trace  of  albumin;  is  clear  and  acid;  specific  gravity  1-009. 

Sht. — Patieut  increasing  in  flesh  and  strength ;  is  allowed 
ward  diet.  Wound  very  healthy  and  is  granulating  nicely. 
Skin-grafting  commenced. 

26th. — Patient  sat  u()  to-day  for  the  first  time.  Urine  is 
now  negative. 

June  3d. — Ulcer  is  now  five  inches  by  an  inch  and  a  half. 
Skin-grafts  have  all  taken,  and  to-day  two  more  were  placed  in 
center  of  ulcer.  Patient  looks  very  much  improved,  and  goes 
about  the  ward  every  day.  Urine  very  abundant,  pale ;  specific 
gravity  I'OOB,  acid,  otherwise  negative.  lie  is  ordered  liq.  ferri 
aeetatis,  gtt.  xxx,  t.  i.  d.  (instead  of  gtt.  v,  q.  2  h.). 

12th. — Skin  is  steadily  covering  ulcer  both  around  the  mar- 
gin and  in  the  center  where  grafting  was  done.  Every  graft 
has  taken  nicely.  Patient  is  gaining  in  flesh  and  strength,  and 
commences  to  look  more  like  his  former  self.  As  yet  there  is 
no  cicatricial  contraction. 

Septeniher. — The  surface  is  entirely  healed,  but  there  are 
two  sinuses  in  the  center  of  the  cicatrix  that  continue  to  dis- 
charge. On  opening  these,  a  piece  of  necrosed  curtilage  was 
found  and  removed,  after  which  they  entirely  closed. 

Report  of  Dr.  John,  S.  Thacher,  Pathologist. — The  specimen 
includes  two  masses — one  received  at  the  laboratory  March  27th 
and  the  other  April  27,  1889.  They  resemble  each  other  in 
size  and  appearance;  each  is  fiat,  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  thickness;  when  received, 
one  surface  is  covered  with  skin  in  which  there  are  several 
cicatricial  patches  and  petechife ;  and  the  mass  consists  largely 


of  adipose,  some  dense  connective  tissue,  muscle,  and  integu- 
ment. Blood-vessels  are  very  numerous  and  large,  many  meas- 
uring a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  irregularly  distributed, 
partly  in  bunches  and  many  close  to  the  surface. 

Microscopical  examination  of  sections  from  different  parts 
shows  the  specimen  to  consist  principally  of  adipose  with  cov- 
ering of  skin.  The  corium  is  thickened  in  [)art8,  and  there  are 
numerous  patches  of  proliferating  connective  tissue  beneath 
the  skin.  There  are  also  many  spots  of  inflammatory  infiltra- 
tion of  small  cells  both  in  the  corium  and  subcutaneous  tissue. 
Blood-vessels  are  everywhere  and  large,  and  clusters  of  them 
are  conspicuous.  Some  have  regular  and  distinct  walls,  others 
irregular  and  very  thin,  and  many  of  the  largest  are  close  to 
the  surface.  In  parts  there  is  an  abundant  deposit  of  light- 
brown  pigment  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissue  and  in  the  cells. 

I  append  the  following  abstracts  from  various  sources : 

As  far  as  time  has  permitted  me  to  look  up  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  case  of  ex- 
cision of  nievus  equaling  in  magnitude  the  one  recorded 
above.  In  Guv's  Hospital  Reports,  Lancet,  September  8, 
1885,  is  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Birkett  removed 
an  immensely  large-shaped  naevus  growth  from  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen  and  side  of  the  chest  in  a  middle-aged  man 
(II.  R.)  on  August  28th. 

The  characters  of  the  tumor  in  a  surgical  point  of  view 
were  very  remarkable.  It  was  excessively  thick,  broad,  and 
hard,  with  a  semi-elastic  feel,  not  unlike  fibro-cartilage;  its 
surface  was  studded  with  wart-like  eminences,  the  whole 
tumor  exhaling  a  sort  of  sanguineous  serum,  which  was  evi- 
dently draining  away  much  blood  and  beginning  to  weaken 
and  destroy  the  man's  health  very  considerably  ;  his  counte- 
nance was  expressive  of  great  suffering,  his  face  chlorotic 
and  of  a  yellowish-green  appearance.  The  tumor  was  quad- 
rilateral, reaching  from  the  integuments  covering  the  ribs 
on  the  right  side  down  over  the  hip  and  entire  crest  of  the 
ilium. 

The  dissection  of  such  a  mass  away  from  the  thin  ab- 
dominal walls  required  great  care;  nor  was  it  possible,  with 
the  greatest  solicitude,  to  remove  the  entire  mass  without 
adhering  traces,  and  few  and  far  between  the  fibers  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle. 

Mr.  Birkett  at  the  operation  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  structure  of  the  tumor  was  that  of  erectile  tissue  and 
quite  analogous,  in  fact,  in  microscopic  structure  to  that  of 
the  erectile  tissue  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  skin  is  the 
most  frequent  site  of  such  growths,  which  arc  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  spaces  separated  by  intervening  columns  of 
fibrous  tissue,  lined  by  epithelium,  and  distended  with  blood, 
remarkable  only  for  the  quickness  with  which  they  grow, 
and  not  infrequently  excited  to  renewed  growth  by  contu- 
sion, or  other  cause  of  irritation,  differing  very  little,  if  any- 
thing, from  the  smaller  na-vi. 

The  remaining  case  and  subsequent  remarks  are  from 
an  article  on  the  Treatment  of  Nievus  by  Excision,  by  Rob- 
ert William  Parker,  Surgeon  to  the  East  London  Hospital 
for  Children,  read  before  the  Clinical  Society,  May  28, 1886, 
and  [  think  they  fairly  represent  the  advanced  treatment  of 
the  conditions  under  consideration. 

Sarah  H.,  aged  ten  months,  large  mixed  nanus,  situated 
between  the  scapula>,  over  the  upper  dorsal  spinous  pro. 
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cesses,  congenital,  and  has  grown  continuously  since  birth, 
two  inches  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  three  quarters,  cir- 
cular, and  considerably  elevated  above  adjoining  surfaces. 
Removed  by  elliptical  incisions;  skin  and  subcutaneous  tis- 
sues were  dissected  off  on  either  side,  and  nsevus  fully  ex- 
posed. Having  arrived  beyond  its  edge,  it  was  easily  shelled 
off  its  deeper  attachments,  except  at  one  or  two  points, 
where  the  nutrient  vessels  appeared  to  enter. 

The  only  other  treatment  besides  excision  is  electroly- 
sis. Of  this  I  would  say  that  when,  from  position,  size,  or 
other  circumstances,  excision  of  the  nsevus  is  contra-indi- 
cated, electrolysis  is  the  best  plan  to  fall  back  upon.  In 
cases  of  soft,  semi-cavernous  nfevi — that  is,  in  which  the 
vessels  arc  believed  to  be  dilated  into  spaces — electroly- 
sis may  be  very  advantageously  tried.  Several  platinum 
needles,  according  to  the  size  of  the  na^vns,  attached  to  the 
positive  pole,  may  be  passed  in,  and  the  circuit  completed 
by  placing  a  sponge-covered  rheophore  on  the  surface  some- 
where near  at  hand. 

In  the  ordinary  subcutaneous  n»vus,  needles  connected 
with  both  poles  may  be  inserted  (their  points  should  not 
touch),  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  cells,  according  to  circum- 
stances, for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Excision  of  nsevus  is  a  very  old  plan  of  treatment.  Save 
in  a  few  exceptional  cases  and  places,  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
most  widelv  applicable  of  any  of  the  methods  of  treatment 
to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

When  a  nsevus  is  quite  subcutaneous  and  the  superjacent 
skin  normal,  an  incision  should  be  made  over  the  center  of 
the  nsevus  and  the  skin  turned  back  as  two  flaps  ;  but  when 
the  skin  is  involved,  it  is  better  to  remove  it  along  with 
the  deeper  part  by  means  of  long  elliptical  incisions. 

The  Microscopic  Characters  of  I^cevus. — Though  naevi 
vary  much  according  to  their  age  and  position,  they  never- 
theless present  pretty  constant  features.  Old  and  station- 
ary nsevi  are  sometimes  found  to  be  undergoing  cystic  de- 
generation, others  to  be  slowly  disappearing  from  ingrowth 
of  connective  tissue.  When  removed  from  young  infants, 
and  especially  such  as  are  increasing  in  size,  they  will  be 
found  to  consist  most  frequently  of  hypertrophied  arterioles, 
situated  among  other  structures  such  as  are  common  to  the 
locality.  Thus,  on  the  scalp  and  face,  which  are  both  seats 
of  election,  the  nsevus  growth  will  be  among  and  surround- 
ing the  hair  follicles,  the  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands.  In 
a  minority  of  cases  the  nasvoid  vessels  appear  to  be  chiefly 
venous.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  nsevus  is  essen- 
tially some  congenital  pathological  condition  of  the  capillary 
plexuses  which  normally  surround  the  appendages  of  the 
skin.  The  growths  are  continuous  with  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  V)ut  separated  from  the  deep  fascia  by  a 
delicate  capsule,  and  readily  peeled  off ;  in  a  few  cases,  how- 
ever, the  growth  has  been  found  to  have  invaded  the  muscles 
and  their  investing  fascia. 

In  the  Centralblatt  fur  Chirurgie,  September  7tli,  T>r. 
Th.  Gessler  gives  a  report  of  221  cases  of  ani;eioma  occur- 
ring in  the  Tubingen  clinic.  Speaking  of  the  various  meth- 
ods of  treatment  employed,  Gessler  records  60  cases  treated 
by  excision,  73  by  ignipuncture,  and  the  remainder  either 
by  the  galvano-puncture,  ligation   of  their  nourishing  arte- 


ries, or  injection  of  the  chloride-of-iron  solution.  In  10  of 
the  most  severe  cases  electrolysis  was  resorted  to,  and  in  9 
of  these  it  proved  to  be  successful. 


ON  LIGATUEE  OF  THE  FEMORAL  VEIN.* 
By  FREDERIC  KAMMERER,  M.D. 
The  admissibility  of  ligation  of  the  femoral  vein  after 
injury  to  the  same,  as  well  as  during  the  operation  for  re- 
moval of  tumors  froTu  the  inguinal  region,  has  been  a  ques- 
tion of  keen  surgical  interest,  especially  during  the  latter 
half  of  this  centurj'.  The  solution  of  this  question  has  been 
attempted  b}'  the  experimental  method  and  from  the  rec- 
ords of  clinical  cases.  The  former  has  yielded  results  only 
in  one  direction,  i. «.,  on  the  cadaver,  and  it  has  been  fre- 
quently resorted  to,  first  by  French  (Sappey,  Roux,  Nicaise) 
and  then  by  German  (Braune,  Braun,  V(m  Bergmann)  sur- 
geons. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  femoral  vessels 
can  be  ligated  in  the  dog,  individually  or  together,  without 
endangering  the  vitality  of  the  limb.  Again,  the  ingenious 
idea  of  Kraske,  of  observing  the  effect  of  ligation  of  the 
vein  only,  or  the  vein  and  the  artery,  in  the  web  of  a  frog's 
foot  under  the  microscope,  has  given  no  positive  informa- 
tion owing  to  the  impossibility  of  accurate  observation.  It 
would,  however,  seem  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  has  of 
late  been  in  the  direction  of  ligation  of  the  common  femoral 
vein  only  in  wounds  of  the  same,  and  that  simultaneous 
ligature  of  the  common  femoral  artery,  both  as  a  means  of 
checking  venous  haemorrhage  and  of  preventing  venous 
stasis,  has  been  abandoned.  It  is  true  that  some  years  ago 
the  proposition  of  ligating  the  superficial  femoral  artery  to 
prevent  engorgement  of  the  limb  after  ligature  of  the  vein 
was  made  in  an  important  paper  read  to  this  society. f  On 
anatomical  and  physiological  grounds,  however,  1  do  not 
believe  that  this  recommendation  ought  to  be  generally 
adopted.  Another  plan,  practiced  indeed  in  a  few  instances, 
has  been  the  ligature  of  the  common  femoral  artery  only  for 
hicmorrhage  from  the  vein.  But  this  alternative  will,  I 
trust,  find  few  advocates  at  the  present  day.  We  have 
learned  empirically  to  adopt  certain  measures  in  injuries  to 
the  vessels,  but  we  can  not  speak  definitely  about  the  physi- 
ological and  anatomical  data  governing  our  methods  of  in- 
terference. The  authors  are  even  still  at  variance  about  the 
collateral  paths  after  ligature  of  the  vein.  Of  what  nature 
is  the  venous  stasis  that  invariably  follows  ligature  of  the 
normal  vein,  and  by  what  anatomical  arrangements  is  it 
generally  and  so  rapidly  relieved?  What  part  does  the  in- 
ternal saphenous  vein  play  as  a  collateral  branch,  when  the 
femoral  is  ligated  immediately  below  its  entrance  and  above 
the  deep  femoral  ?  The  latter  consideration  was  brought 
to  my  mind  by  one  of  the  two  cases  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  report  to  the  society  this  evening: 

Case  I. — W.  b.,  {  a  well-developed  lad  of  nineteen  years,  a 
butcher  boy,  while  attempting  to  cut  meat  hanging  high  on  the 


*  Read  before  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  Februarj-  26,  1890. 
t  L.  S.  Pilcher,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  1 886,  xliii. 
^  This  case  came  under  my  care  in  the  summer  of  1884  at  the  sur- 
gical clinic  of  Freiburg,  Germany,  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Kraske. 
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wall,  lost  his  hold  on  a  long  pointed  knife  which  he  was  using. 
The  point  of  the  falling  knife  struck  the  patient  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  bolow  Poupart's  ligament  on  the  right  side.  Immedi- 
ately a  largo  quantity  of  blood  issned  from  the  wound,  saturating 
his  clothes.  The  patient  rushed  along  the  hall- way  in  which  he 
was  standing  and  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  but  there  lost  conscious- 
ness and  fell  to  the  ground.  Some  of  his  colleagues  that  had 
followed  him  immediately  compressed  the  site  of  the  wound 
with  a  folded  napkin.  On  my  arrival  I  secured  this  and  had 
the  patient  removed  to  the  surgical  clinic.  On  the  o|)erating 
table  the  patient  had  a  somewhat  anaamic  appearance,  his  pulse 
was  small  and  rapid,  and  he  complained  of  much  thirst.  On  re- 
moving the  temporary  bandage,  a  severe  hsemorrhage  immedi- 
ately followed,  but  this  was  readily  controlled  by  compression 
at  Poupart's  ligament.  An  inspection  of  the  wound  showed  it 
to  be  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  with  clean-cut  edges,  and  situ- 
ated rather  a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  course  of  the  femoral 
vessels,  but  its  direction  in  the  deeper  parts  was  inward  and 
downward,  bearing  directly  upon  the  vessels  themselves.  1  first 
enlarged  the  wound  and  attempted  to  find  the  source  of  hsemor- 
rhage  in  loco,  but  I  soon  desisted  in  this,  as  the  parts  could  not 
be  easily  distinguished  and  the  necessary  manipulations  caused 
renewed  hemorrhage,  although  firm  compression  was  con- 
tinued above.  1  therefore  enlarged  the  incision  upward  to 
Poupart's  ligament  and  there  ligated  the  common  femoral  arte- 
ry. Another  ligature  was  placed  about  an  inch  and  a  half  be- 
low the  seat  of  the  original  trauma,  the  nearest  spot  at  which 
the  artery  could  be  easily  found.  On  discontinuing  compression 
in  the  groin,  the  arterial  hfemorrhaee  appeared  to  cease,  but 
after  another  moment  a  -steady  and  abundant  flow  of  dark  blood 
showed  that  the  vein  also  must  have  been  injured.  I  now  ap- 
plied an  Esmarch's  bandage  below  the  injured  vessels  and  had 
the  pressure  at  Poupart's  ligament  discontinued,  but  only  after 
the  finger  of  my  assistant  had  been  introduced  far  into  the  track 
of  the  wound  did  hsemorrhage  cease.  The  moment  the  finger  was 
withdrawn  a  large  quantity  of  dark  blood  flooded  the  field  of 
operation.  I  now  passed  a  ligature  underneath  the  femoral  vein, 
exactly  below  the  opening  of  the  internal  saphenous,  and  another 
three  inches  further  toward  the  periphery,  including  the  injured 
part  between  them.  All  other  attempts  at  controlling  hajmor- 
rhage  when  the  finger  in  the  wound  was  slightly  withdrawn  being 
unsuccessful,  1  finally  tied  both  ligatures,  with  the  result  that  it 
ceased  immediately.  While  I  was  thoroughly  disinfecting  the 
wound  a  renewed  arterial  hiemorrhage  set  in  from  tlje  deep 
femoral,  which  happened  to  branch  off  at  the  point  at  which 
the  artery  had  been  wounded.  The  deep  femoral  was  dissected 
out  and  secured,  and  that  part  of  the  common  femoral  included 
between  the  ligatures  e.xcised,  heemorrhage  being  now  definitely 
controlled.  A  few  sutures  were  passed,  drainage  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  limb,  packed  in  cotton,  was  placed  on  a  Volk- 
mann's  splint.  A  few  hours  after  the  operation  the  circulation 
in  the  skin  had  become  re-established  to  about  the  junction  of 
the  middle  with  the  upper  third  of  the  leg,  the  rest  of  the  limb 
apparently  remaining  bloodless.  On  the  day  following  the  acci- 
dent, the  patient  having  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  trauma  and  the  operation,  the  leg  appeared  pale  and  cold; 
on  the  plantar  surface  dark-red  lines  and  spots  were  visible  ;  no 
pulse  could  be  felt  in  the  posterior  tibial.  Complete  anajsthosia 
was  noted  in  the  aftected  portion  of  the  limb,  which  formed  a 
marked  contrast  in  color  to  the  unaftected  part  that  appeared  a 
little  flushed.  On  the  third  day  the  temperature  began  to  rise, 
and  reached  104°  on  the  fifth.  At  the  dressing  on  this  day  the 
wound  surfaces  had  an  unclean  appearance,  and  were  covered 
with  sphacelated  particles.  The  lino  of  deniarkation  was  still 
at  the  old  place.  On  the  following  day  the  patient  became  de- 
lirious, the  temperature  still  averaging  104°.     On  the  seventh 


day,  thirty-six  hours  after  the  last  dressing,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  deeper  tissues  in  the  wound  were  in  a  condition  of  gan- 
grene, and  the  original  line  of  demarkation  in  the  skin  had 
traveled  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  corresponding  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  dressing.  The  patient  was  covered  with  cold 
perspiration,  pulse  160,  hardly  perceptible ;  death  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  seventh  day. 

Case  II. — W.  S.,  aged  forty-two  years,  was  admitted  to  the 
German  Hospital  in  this  city  on  September  10,  1889.  Eight 
months  previously  the  patient  had  first  noticed  a  small  tumor 
in  the  sulcus  between  the  prepuce  and  the  glans  penis.  Toward 
the  middle  of  June  the  left  inguinal  glands  became  infiltrated. 
On  admission  to  the  hospital,  the  entire  penis  was  converted  into 
an  irregular  tumor  involving  the  glans  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  pendulous  portion.  In  the  left  groin  immediately  below 
Poupart's  ligament  was  a  mass  of  hard  glands  the  size  of  an  egg. 
The  right  inguinal  region  was  not  affected.  The  patient  being  in 
a  fair  condition,  I  concluded  to  attempt  operation  under  ether. 
I  first  amputated  the  penis  at  the  symphysis  with  the  knife.  I 
then  made  a  longitudinal  incision  over  the  glandular  tumor  and 
found  the  vessels  lying  externally.  After  some  attempts  to 
separate  them  from  the  glands  it  was  considered  a  safer  plan  to 
search  for  them  at  the  superior  and  inferior  border  of  the  tumor, 
in  the  hope  of  thus  more  readily  avoiding  their  injury  in  the 
final  act  of  separation.  Only  with  much  difticulty  was  the  fem- 
oral artery  detached  from  the  tumor.  I  was  not  so  fortnnate 
with  the  femoral  vein.  After  prolonging  my  original  incision 
beyond  Poupart's  ligament,  I  tried  to  separate  the  tumor  from 
above.  It  seemed,  however,  to  be  so  firmly  attached  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  vein  that  I  concluded  to  ligate  the  latter  at 
Poupart's  ligament  and  remove  that  part  of  it  lying  beneath  the 
tumor.  This  dissection  proved  more  difficult  than  I  had  antici- 
pated, and  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  operation  on  account 
of  the  patient's  condition  before  I  had  secured  the  femoral  and 
saphenous  vein  with  a  distal  ligature.  I  packed  the  wound 
loosely  with  gauze,  introducing  it  beneath  the  tumor,  which  I 
hoped  to  remove  in  a  few  days.  Very  few  moments  after  the 
common  femoral  vein  had  been  ligated  did  the  symptoms  of 
venous  stasis  become  apparent  in  the  entire  limb.  The  latter 
rapidly  became  cyanotic,  and  this  condition  grew  more  pro- 
nounced until  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  ligature 
had  been  applied,  when  the  whole  limb  was  of  a  dark-blue  color 
and  distinctly  colder  than  its  mate.  The  cyanosis  then  began 
to  disappear,  and  late  in  the  evening  very  little  difference  in 
color  could  be  detected  in  the  two  extremities.  Early  the  next 
morning  (the  ligature  had  been  placed  at  6  p.  m.  on  the  day  pre- 
vious) the  only  abnormal  condition  was  a  slight  congestion  of 
the  affected  limb.  There  were  no  motor  or  sensory  distnrb- 
auees  and  the  temperature  was  to  all  appearances  the  same  as 
that  of  the  sound  limb.  Toward  noon  the  patient  became  rest- 
less. No  urine  had  been  passed  since  the  operation,  and,  al- 
though the  catheter  readily  entered  the  bladder,  none  was  with- 
drawn. The  temperature  in  the  rectum  varied  between  102°  and 
103°  in  the  afternoon.  The  wound  was  dressed  at  3  p.  m.,  as  a 
good  deal  of  oozing  had  occurred.  Toward  evening  the  patient 
became  delirious  and  could  only  be  restrained  by  main  force. 
Catheterism  was  again  practiced  with  the  same  negative  result. 
The  patient  died  the  next  morning,  about  thirty  hours  after  the 
operation,  having  secreted  no  urine  since  he  was  carried  from 
the  operating  table.  No  albumin  had  been  found  in  the  urine 
previously.     A  post-mortem  examination  was  not  allowed. 

It  seems  that  Riehet*  was  the  first  to  make  experiments 
on  the  cadaver  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  question 

*  Trnit6  pratique  d'anntomic  mfdico-chinirgicale,  second  edition, 
I'aris,  I860. 
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whether  or  not  the  veins  of  the  trunk  could  be  injected  from 
the  veins  of  the  lower  limb  after  ligature  of  the  common 
femoral  vein.  He  found  that  numerous  veins  at  the  root  of 
the  limb  filled  with  the  injected  fluid,  the  latter  reaching  also 
the  external  and  internal  iliac  veins  by  anastomotic  branches 
between  the  pudic  and  the  veins  of  the  pelvis  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  circumflex  and  ischiadic  on  the  other.  Sappey  * 
attempted  to  show  that  the  femoral  vein  was  the  only  out- 
let for  the  blood  of  the  lower  limb  by  injections  into  the 
dorsal  veins  of  the  foot  after  ligation  of  the  femoral.  He 
found  that  the  injected  matter  did  not  reach  the  pelvis. 
This  he  believed  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  valves  in 
the  course  of  those  veins  that  by  their  communication  form 
the  venous  circles  between  the  femoral  and  the  iliac. 
"These  numerous  and  most  perfect  valves  oppose  a  reflux 
of  the  blood  or  render  the  same  at  least  very  difficult."  At 
this  time  successful  cases  of  ligature  of  the  femoral  vein 
only  had  been  published  by  Rous  f  and  Malgaigne.  J  Roux, 
who  in  1813  had  made  known  a  case  of  bullet-wound  of  the 
common  femoral,  in  which  ligature  of  that  vessel  had  been 
followed  by  gangrene,  now  related  a  personal  experience, 
which  occurred  to  him  during  extirpation  of  an  inguinal 
tumor.  He  was  obliged  to  ligate  the  femoral  above  the 
opening  of  the  saphenous,  and,  although  the  symptoms  of 
stasis  and  retarded  circulation  soon  became  apparent,  and 
oedema  of  the  entire  limb  was  noted  on  the  third  and  fourth 
day,  complete  restoration  was  finally  attained.  Malgaigne 
also  had  the  misfortune  of  wounding  the  femoral  vein,  and 
his  patient  only  succumbed  after  many  days  from  recurring 
haemorrhages,  no  gangrene  having  developed.  And  now 
Nicaise,*  repeating  the  experiments  of  Sappey,  showed  that 
failure  to  reach  the  pelvic  veins  in  the  latter's  injections  was 
due  to  the  employment  of  a  solidifiable  material,  and  that 
a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  vermilion  readily  passed  into 
the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac,  a  fact  which  Sappey  him- 
self admits  in  the  last  edition  of  his  anatomy. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  femoral  vein  and  its  tributaries  was  that  of  Braune.|| 
Braune  was  the  first  to  point  out  definitely  which  are  the 
collateral  arches  available  when  the  common  femoral  vein 
is  closed.  Of  the  many  deep  and  cutaneous  veins  that 
empty  into  the  femoral,  the  internal  circumflex  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  as  it  helps  to  form  both  the  ischiadic  and 
the  obturator  venous  circles,  the  former  a  direct  venous  com- 
munication between  the  femoral  and  the  inferior  gluteal,  and 
the  latter  between  the  femoral  and  the  external  as  well  as 
the  internal  iliac  vein  through  the  obturator  foramen. 

Braune  furtlier  accurately  described  valves  at  the  open- 
ings of  these  veins  into  the  common  femoral  placed  in  a 
manner  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the  latter.  He 
only  admitted  the  possibility  of  a  collateral  circulation 
through  the  obturator  venous  circle  when  the  internal  cir- 


*  Sappey,  Anatomie  descriptive,  tome  ii,  1869. 

f  Roux,  Bulletins  de  la  society  de  chirurgie  de  Paris,  1854. 
\  Malgaigne,  Traite  d'anatomie  chirurg.  et  de  la  chirurgie  experi- 
ment., Paris,  1859. 

*  Nicaise,  Des  plaies  et  de  la  ligature  des  veines,  ThSse,  Paris,  1872. 
II  Braune,  Die  Qberschenkelvene  des  Menschen,  II.  Ausgabe,  Leip- 
zig, 1873. 


cumflex  was  not  provided  with  valves,  this  being  an  excep- 
tional condition.  Braune  attempted  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  his  views  by  the  injection  of  milk  into  the  venous 
system  of  the  limb  after  ligature  of  the  common  femoral 
vein.  In  these  experiments  he  found  that  a  pressure  of 
over  three  feet  and  a  quarter  was  necessary  to  cause  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  valves.  In  another  part  of  his  publication 
Braune  sought  to  bring  these  data  into  accord  with  the 
clinical  records  at  his  disposal  at  the  time.  His  conclu- 
sion, that  the  only  means  of  preventing  gangrene  was  to 
be  found  in  the  simultaneous  ligature  of  the  common  femo- 
ral artery,  seems  to  have  influenced  the  action  of  surgeons 
for  a  considerable  period,  until  favorable  cases  pointed 
toward  a  reinvestigation  of  his  experiments.  Braun,*  of 
Heidelberg,  in  repeating  them,  found  that  in  eighty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  limbs  experimented  on,  a  pressure  of  six 
feet  and  a  half  was  sufiicient  to  drive  the  injected  fluids  to 
the  pelvis  after  ligature  of  the  vein.  But  in  many  instances 
a  much  smaller  pressure  accomplished  the  same  purpose, 
and  in  a  few  a  pressure  far  exceeding  any  that  could  ever 
exist  in  the  femoral  artery  of  the  living  was  unable  to  open 
the  collaterals.  I  believe  that  only  one  other  author  has 
since  experimented  in  this  direction — von  Koretzky.f  He 
limits  himself  to  a  verification  of  the  results  of  Braune. 
In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  his  experiments  he  did  not 
succeed  in  forcing  the  liquid  into  the  collateral  branches, 
even  under  a  pressure  of  six  and  a  half  to  ten  feet. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  experimental  method  are 
conflicting  and  very  few  facts  can  be  gleaned  from  them. 
Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  only  outcome  from  their  compari- 
son is  the  great  ease  with  which  the  pelves  in  old  cadavers 
were  reached  by  the  injected  fluid.  This  is  absolute  in 
Koretzky's  experiments,  but  only  applies  in  a  limited  way 
to  Braun's.  Braune  does  not  mention  the  age  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

Von  Koretzky  has  collected  twenty-eight  cases  of  liga- 
ture of  the  vein  alone  or  of  both  femoral  vessels  in  Scarpa's 
triangle.  Barring  seven  of  them,  which  are  either  cases  of 
ligature  of  the  external  femoral  vessels  or  have  been  incor- 
rectly reported,  there  remain  twenty-one  cases,  some  of 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  literature,  as  the  au- 
thor gives  no  references.  Adding  to  these  twenty  from 
Braun's  statistics  and  nine  that  I  have  collected  since  1883,J; 
including  Koretzky's  and  my  own,  we  have  a  total  of  fifty — 
twenty-eight  ligatures  of  the  vein  alone  and  twenty-two  of 
the  vein  and  artery.  In  only  two  instances  of  the  former 
did  gangrene  result  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Nineteen 
of  the  twenty-eight  were  tumors  either  of  the  inguinal  re- 
gion or  of  the  femur,  and  here  the  vein  was  accidentally  in- 
jured during  the  operation  for  removal  or  was  so  firmly 
attached  to  the  growth  that  it  had  to  be  removed  tn  part 
with  the  same.  In  the  remaining  nine  cases  there  existed 
no  disease  prior  to  the  lesion  of  the  vessel,  or  the  case  was 


*  Braun,  Langenbeck's  Archiv,  vol.  xxviii,  1883. 

f  Von  Koretzky,  Langenbeck's  Archiv,  vol.  xxxvi,  1887. 

X  Alberti,  Deutsche  Zeitschiift  fiir  Chirurgie,  vol.  xx.  Kraus,  P., 
Die  isolirte  Unterbindung  der  Vena  fcraoralis  communis,  Berlin,  1885. 
Schober,  Die  Unterbindung  der  Veua  femoialis  communis,  Wiirzburg, 
1885.     Demutb,  Vereinsblatt  der  pfalz.  Aerzte,  1888,  iv. 
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one  of  inflammatory  bubo.  I  think  we  can  safely  assume 
in  the  latter  instances  that  the  circulation  in  the  limb  has 
suffered  no  changes.  It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out 
that  tumors  of  the  thigh  and  the  inguinal  region  may  lead 
to  the  formation  of  new  blood-vessels  or  to  a  changed  cir- 
culation in  the  old  ones  by  gradual  compression  of  the 
femoral  vein.  Where  this  is  the  case,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ligate  the  vein,  this  can  be  done  without  the 
fear  of  gangrene.  Denuce  mentions  a  case  in  which  the 
vein  was  surrounded  by  sarcomatous  tissue,  its  lumen  en- 
tirely obliterated,  and  still  there  existed  no  cedema  of  the 
leg  or  other  symptoms  of  venous  congestion.  On  the  other 
hand.  Rose  tells  us  of  a  case  in  which  the  vein  passed 
through  a  mass  of  carcinomatous  glands  without  any  per- 
ceptible alteration  of  its  caliber.  Now,  the  larger  number 
of  the  nineteen  cases  were  secondary  glandular  deposits 
after  operations  for  cancer  of  the  genitals,  and  it  seems 
that  in  many  of  them,  at  least,  the  circulation  through  the 
femoral  vein  was  not  impeded,  and  that  therefore  they 
ought  not  to  be  absolutely  excluded  as  having  no  weight 
on  the  question  of  ligature  of  the  nonnal  vein.  We  must 
remember  also  that  one  of  the  only  two  cases  followed  by 
gangrene  is  not  established  beyond  all  doubt — Linhart's,*  in 
which  the  femoral  vein  was  tied  for  laceration  of  both  ex- 
ternal vessels.  Ligature  of  the  common  femoral  artery  for 
wounds  of  the  vein  can  hardly  be  seriously  entertained 
from  a  clinical  point  of  view  to-day.  The  cases  in  which 
both  vessels  had  been  injured  and  their  ligation  became 
compulsory  very  frequently  resulted  in  gangrene.  In 
twenty-two  of  the  fifty  cases  in  which  the  artery  and  vein 
were  ligated,  gangrene  followed  the  operation  twelve  times; 
eleven  were  for  tumors,  and  nine  for  injury  to  the  vessels. 
Twice  the  cause  for  ligation  could  not  be  discovered,  but  in 
both  cases  gangrene  followed.  The  remaining  ten  cases  of 
gangrene  are  distributed  equally  between  the  operations  for 
tumors  and  for  injuries.  I  have  included  my  own  case 
among  the  latter,  in  which  I  ligated  the  artery  above  and 
below  the  deep  femoral  and  the  vein  between  the  openings 
of  the  deep  femoral  and  the  internal  saphenous,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  collateral  paths  by  the  latter  vessel 
are  not  so  numerous  as  has  been  generally  assumed.  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  patients  in 
whom  gangrene  developed  were  young  persons  about 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age.  The  oldest  was  fifty-one. 
Of  a  few  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  age.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  similar  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
the  only  two  cases  of  gangrene  after  ligature  of  the  vein. 
In  Roux's  case  the  age  of  the  patient  is  not  mentioned,  and 
in  Linhart's  it  is  not  stated  what  was  done  for  the  torn 
femoral  artery.  We  can  not,  therefore,  adduce  clinical  ex- 
perience in  support  of  the  theory  that  in  old  persons  liga- 
ture of  the  femoral  vein  is  a  safer  proceeding  than  in  the 
young.  The  cases  of  simultaneous  ligature  of  the  vein  and 
artery,  of  course,  prove  nothing  on  this  point,  as  gangrene 
can  be  due  to  the  ligation  of  the  artery  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  vein. 

That  increased  tension  in  the  venous  system  of  the  limb 

*  Compendium  der  chirurg.  Operationslehre,  WieD,  1874. 


after  ligature  of  the  common  femoral  vein  has  proved  an 
important  factor  in  the  good  results  obtained,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  maintained,  if  this  is  in  our  power,  has  not 
always  been  accepted.  Yet,  in  my  opinion,  this  follows 
from  a  study  of  such  cases.  Gangrene  does  not  result  from 
increased  blood-pressure,  especially  in  the  veins — a  condition 
always  manifested  by  more  or  less  cyanosis  of  the  limb  im- 
mediately after  ligature  of  the  common  femoral  vein.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  an  arrest  or  retardation  of  the  circula- 
tion that  gangrene  develops,  and  the  congestion  is  a  symp- 
tom of  these  conditions  only.  The  collateral  circulation  in 
the  limb  is  either  established  by  the  breaking  down  of  valves, 
or  by  the  development  of  collateral  paths  in  a  multitude  of 
minute  branches — a  view  which  has  been  latel}'  taken  by 
Pilcher.*  We  can  not  as  yet  speak  definitely  on  this  point; 
but,  when  we  recollect  that  most  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  limb 
are  provided  with  valves,  it  seems  diflicult  to  understand  by 
what  means  the  circulation  in  the  foot,  for  example,  will  be 
maintained  through  only  the  very  smallest  veins  that  possess 
no  valves.  I  believe  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  valves 
in  the  collaterals  takes  place  but  shortly  after  the  ligature 
has  been  applied,  as  soon  as  the  tension  in  the  venous  sys- 
tem has  sufliciently  increased,  but  that  it  then  takes  some 
time  for  the  valves  to  become  permanently  insufficient. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  congestive  symptoms 
in  the  limb  will  disappear.  We  know  this  generally  occurs 
several  hours  after  ligature,  and  I  think  this  fact  rather 
points  to  the  opening  of  some  large  collateral  vessel  than 
of  smaller  branchlets.  And,  if  this  is  true,  then  the  vis  a 
teryo  in  the  arterial  system  is  certainly  of  great  importance. 
In  support  of  this  we  may  quote  Rabe,f  who,  among  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  cases  of  ligature  of  the  common 
femoral  for  elephantiasis,  trauma,  and  aneurysm,  found 
twenty-five  that  were  complicated  with  gangrene.  This  is 
a  much  larger  percentage  than  in  cases  of  ligature  of  the 
vein  alone,  but  a  much  smaller  one  than  in  those  of  ligation 
of  both  artery  and  vein,  which  I  have  collected.  There 
exists,  no  doubt,  then,  an  element  of  great  danger  in  simul- 
taneous ligature  of  the  common  femoral  artery,  especially 
when  we  are  compelled  to  include  the  deep  femoral,  as  in 
my  case,  thus  almost  entirely  shutting  off  the  bloodsupplv 
of  the  extremity.  And  herein  I  see  the  danger  of  prophy- 
lactic ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral.  Wiien  the  latter 
vessel  is  occluded  at  the  same  time  with  the  femoral  vein, 
very  little  blood  will  pass  into  the  leg  and  foot  through  the 
deep  femoral  artery  and  the  tributaries  from  the  gluteal 
vessels  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  since  it  can  more 
readily  return  to  the  trunk  by  the  synonvmous  veins. 

I  have  failed  to  find  definite  statements  as  to  the  part 
played  by  the  internal  saphenous  vein  as  a  collateral  when 
the  common  femoral  vein  has  been  tied  between  the  open- 
ings of  the  deep  femoral  and  the  saphenous.  Some  authors, 
for  example  Konig,  in  his  well-known  text-book,  onlv  treat 
of  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  vein  above  and  below  its 
union  with  the  deep  femoral.  Von  Bergmaun,  Maas,  and 
others  speak  of  ligature  below  the  internal  saphenous  as 


*  I'ilcher,  A  c  • 
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having  no   bearing  on  the  questions  under  consideration, 
apparently  deeming  that  vessel  a  sufficient  collateral  for  the 
leg.     In  the  works  of  anatomy  of  Quain,  Henle,  Hyrtl,  and 
Rudinger  no  mention  is  made  of  the  length  of  that  part 
of  the  common  femoral  lying  between  the  openings  of  the 
internal  saphenous  and  the  deep  femoral.     In  six  limbs  I 
have  found  it  to  be  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch — a  distance  of  sufficient  length  to  permit  of  a  ligature 
being  conveniently  placed.     The  internal  saphenous  is  pre- 
emineutly  a  cutaneous  vein.     Quain  *  tells  us  that  in  the 
leg  it  communicates  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
veins,  and  that  in  the  thigh  one  or  more  branches  pass  be- 
tween it  and  the  femoral  vein.     Henle  f  only  mentions  one 
anastomosis  with  the  internal  plantar  vein,  but  Braune  J  sev- 
eral with  the  deep  veins  of  the  leg,  and  especially  one  with 
the  posterior  tibial,  about  three  inches  above  the  internal  mal- 
leolus.    Of  this,  however,  he  distinctly  says  that  its  valves 
prevent  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  deep  veins  to  the  saphe- 
nous.    I  have  found  certain  clinical  data  in  support  of  the 
view  that  the  cutaneous  and  deep  circulatory  systems  are 
to  all  purposes  distinct.     Pilcher  *  refers  to  an  interesting 
case  of  Browning,  where  ligature  of  the  internal  saphenous 
was  followed  by  chronic  cedema  of  the  whole  limb,  which 
entirely  unfitted  the  patient  for  work,  even  after  six  months. 
The  post-mortem  examination  in  Kraske's  ||  case  of  bullet- 
wound  of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  showed  that  the  skin 
and  the  deep  tissues  were  gangrenous  to  an  unequal  degree. 
Whereas  the  muscular  tissue  was  only  intact  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the   wound,  the  skin   had  regained  its  vitality 
after  operation  as  far  as  the  upper  third  of  the  leg.     This 
can   only  be  explained,  Kraske  thinks,  by  an   insufficient 
communication  between  the  circulatory  system  of  the  skin 
and  that  of  the  deeper  tissues.     In  four  limbs,  after  ligat- 
ing  the  common  and  the  deep  femoral  veins,  I  injected 
milk  into  the  femoral  artery  by  means  of  a  long  tube  and 
funnel,  thus  enabling  me  to  accurately  control  the  amount 
of  pressure.     The  pressure  was  slowly  increased,  and  it  was 
always  observed  that  the  common  femoral  vein,  below  the 
ligature,  began  to  distend  under  a  pressure  of  about  one 
foot.     Only  when  a  pressure  of  three  and  a  half  to  five  feet 
was  reached,  blood  and  milk  began  to  flow  slowly  from  the 
saphenous  vein,  which   had  been  cut  across.      If  at  this 
juncture  the  femoral  vein  was  punctured,  the  injected  fluid 
issued  forth  with  much  force,  showing  that  the  pressure  was 
greater  than  in  the  saphena.     In  every  experiment  the  milk 
was  found  to  have  penetrated  to  the  internal  saphenous  be- 
low the  malleolus  internus.     From  this  it  will  appear  that 
the  collateral  circulation  by  the  saphenous  is  not  a  question 
beyond  all  discussion.     The  dangers  of  ligature  of  the  vein 
at  the  point  in  question  will  be  especially  great  when,  as  in 
my  own  case,  the  vis  a  tergo  in  the  arterial  system  has  prac- 
tically been  entirely  cut  off. 

Lateral  ligature  of  veins  was  formerly  a  hazardous  pro- 
cedure.     Death  generally  followed   from   secondary  ha'm- 


orrhage  dependent  on  suppuration  or  from  pysemic  throm- 
bosis. But  the  method  employed  aseptically  will  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  surgical  technique.  Maubrac,*  in  a 
paper  to  which,  I  regret  to  say,  my  attention  was  only 
called  a  few  days  ago,  warmly  advocates  lateral  closure, 
more  especially  when  the  lesion  of  the  vessel  is  small.  Of 
the  three  methods,  lateral  ligature,  application  of  hfemo- 
static  forceps,  and  suture  of  the  walls,  the  last  method  has 
undoubted  advantages.  It  has  been  used  with  excellent 
result  in  the  femoral  vein,  among  others  by  Schede  f  and 
Lange.J  That  the  aspirations  of  von  Koretzky,*  of  resec- 
tion and  suture  of  the  vein,  will  ever  be  realized,  I  venture 
to  doubt,  although  the  author  bases  his  proposal  upon  a 
successful  suture  of  the  renal  to  the  portal  vein  in  the  dog. 
When  suture  of  the  vein  is  impracticable,  light  compression 
ought  always  to  be  resorted  to  before  the  ligature  is  applied 
to  the  vein,  especially  when  both  vessels  are  injured.  In 
healthy  subjects  with  a  normal  circulatory  system,  however, 
it  does  not  appear  that  ligature  of  the  common  femoral  vein 
alone  is  a  very  dangerous  proceeding. 


*  Quain's  Anatomy,  vol.  i. 
f  Henle,  Gefasslehre. 
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AjStother  hitherto  undescribed 
DISEASE     OF    THE     OVAEIES. 

ANOMALOUS  MENSTRUAL  BODIES. 

By   MARY  A.   DIXON    JONES,   M.  D., 

BROOKLYN. 

In  an  article  of  mine,  published  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Obstetrics,  February,  1888,  I  quote  from  a  letter  I 
received  from  Dr.  Paul  F.  Munde,  in  which  he  says  :  "  I 
beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  very  excellent  arti- 
cle on  Tait's  operation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  indications 
in  Tait's  operation  are  quite  different  from  those  for  Bat- 
tey's,  when  the  disease  of  the  uterine  appendages  is  but 
problematical,  before  and  after  the  operation,  which  is  per- 
formed for  merely  reflex  neurotic  conditions." 

I  quote  from  Sir  Spencer  Wells :  "  Oophorectomy  or  the 
removal  of  normal  ovaries.  I  accept,"  said  Sir  Spencer, 
"  the  principle,  but  its  introduction  in  mental  and  neurotic 
cases  is  only  to  be  thought  of  after  long  trials  of  other  ten- 
tative measures  and  the  deliberate  sanction  of  experienced 
practitioners." 

I  remark  in  the  same  paper:  "I  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  removing  '  normal  ovaries,'  or  when  the  disease  is  '  prob- 
lematical.' I  would  not  remove  normal  ovaries  for  dysmen- 
orrhoea  or  for  any  suffering  in  the  region  of  the  ovaries. 
I  would  not  remove  them  for  mental  or  neurotic  disease, 
even  if  I  had  failed  'after  long  trials  of  other  tentative  meas- 
ures, and  had  the  cordial,  full,  and  deliberate  sanction  of  ex- 
perienced practitioners,'  unless  I  believed  the  appendages 
were  diseased." 

I  add  further  in  the  same  article  :  "  I  have  never  oper- 
ated on  a  case,  but  I  had  full  and  substantial  reasons  to  di- 
agnosticate incurable  disease  of  the  uterine  appendages." 


*  Maubrac,  Archives  gen^rales  de  mijdecine,  1889. 

\  Schede,  Archiv  fiir  klinische  Chirurgie,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  671. 
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Dr.  T.  A.  Emmet  says  in  the  Medical  Record  of  December 
28,  1889  :  "  From  the  beginning  I  have  been  uncompromis- 
ing in  my  opposition  to  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  for  dys- 
menorrhoea  and  other  nervous  disorders,  due  to  perverted 
or  impaired  nutrition,  and  where  the  fault  lies  in  the  nerve 
centers." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  position  which  I  assumed 
from  the  first,  and  published  nearly  two  years  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dr.  Eramet's  article,  is  more  conservative  than 
is  Dr.  Emmet's  position.  He  objects  to  the  "  removal  of 
ovaries  for  dysmenorrhoea  and  other  nervous  disorders  due 
to  perverted  or  impaired  nutrition,  and  where  the  fault  lies 
in  the  nerve  centers."  I  make  the  "  uncompromising " 
sweep  of  excluding  all  cases  from  this  operation  except 
where  there  is  hopeless  disease  of  the  organs  themselves. 
That  is,  I  denounce  the  removal  of  the  uterine  appendages 
for  any  cause,  neurotic  condition,  constitutional  disturbance, 
or  for  any  reason  except  for  incurable  disease  of  the  organs 
themselves.  When  thus  hopelessly  diseased  they  are  a  con- 
tinual injury  to  the  system,  and  their  removal  is  a  lasting 
benefit.  I  would  not  advise  an  operation  in  all  cases,  even 
where  the  uterine  appendages  are  found  to  be  hopelessly 
diseased,  yet,  as  Dr.  Emmet  says,  "  it  is  an  operation  I 
never  hesitate  to  perform  when  I  think  it  is  indicated  "  ;  * 
and,  I  will  add,  clearly  for  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  No 
doubt  other  surgeons  as  carefully  consider  each  case,  and 
in  like  manner  exercise  their  best  judgment. 

This  operation  is  advised  by  many  for  bleeding  myoma. 
In  bleeding  myoma,  or  in  any  case  of  fibroid  tumor  of  the 
uterus,  I  believe  the  uterine  appendages  will  invariably  be 
found  to  be  diseased,  so  all  such  cases  might  come  under 
the  head  of  incurable  disease  of  the  organs.  This  opera- 
tion might  also  be  suggested  as  desirable  in  case  of  a  de- 
formed or  very  contracted  pelvis ;  but  to  remove  healthy 
organs  for  any  "grave"  condition  of  the  general  system 
should  not  be  thought  of,  and  can  not  under  any  circum- 
stances eventuate  in  any  good,  for  the  normal  action  and 
physiological  function  of  healthy  organs  will  always  assist 
in  restoring  the  system,  in  whatever  way  diseased,  to  a  state 
of  health. 

Yet  there  must  be  cases  of  serious  reflex  neurosis  that 
demand  attention  when  so  eminent  and  distinguished  an 
authority  as  Professor  T.  G.  Thomas  cites  instances.  Of 
one  case  he  says  :  "  The  insanity  was  confined  to  the  period 
of  ovulation,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  uterine  append- 
ages the  menstrual  insanity  was  entirely  relieved."  A  ease 
of  the  same  kind  is  reported  by  Dr.  R.  Stansbury  Sutton,  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  says :  "  After  operation  the  patient's  in- 
sanity soon  disappeared  and  she  remains  free  from  mental 
disease  and  nervousness."  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
all  such  cases  a  microscopical  examination  would  show  the 
uterine  appendages  to  be  diseased,  and  that  this  disease  is 
the  cause  of  the  reflex  irritation  or  neurotic  conditions. 
Probably  it  may  yet  be  demonstrated  that  these  neurotic 
conditions  are  caused  by  anomalous  menstrual  bodies,  and 
that  operations  in  these  cases  are  really  for  the  removal  of 

*  I  understand  that  Dr.  Emmet  performed  the  operation  the  day 
after  wiiting  the  article. 


anomalous  menstrual  bodies,  which  are  as  much  an  abnor- 
mal growth  as  a  tumor  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  first  operation  I  ever  performed  for  the  removal  of  dis- 
eased uterine  appendages  took  place  on  May  12,  1883.  The 
patient  consulted  me  in  October,  1882.  She  was  then  a  mental 
and  physical  wreck  ;  twice  married  and  was  never  pregnant; 
had  been  for  years  under  medical  treatment,  and  was  constantly 
growing  worse.  There  were  tlie  most  pronounced  symptoms  of 
ovarian  and  tubal  disease;  a  large  mass  was  on  each  side  of  the 
uterus,  which  was  extremely  sensitive,  adherent,  and  bound  in 
by  adhesions.  Tliese  conditions  gave  her  constant  and  severe 
distress.  Menstruation  was  accompanied  by  a  delirium  of  pain 
and  by  repeated  attacks  of  hystero-epilepsy.  So  great  had  been 
her  sufferings  that  she  had  become  a  complete  slave  to  the  mor- 
phine habit.  Her  whole  skin  was  apparently  riddled  by  the  hy- 
podermic needle. 

I  continued  her  under  treatment  for  a  long  time,  hoping  to 
remove  the  disease  or  alleviate  her  sufferings.  She  made  no 
improvement.  In  no  respect  was  she  any  better.  In  searching 
for  a  way  to  relieve  this  sick  woman,  this  operation  suggested 
itself  to  my  mind.  It  was  a  revelation,  a  new  thought,  and  the 
conclusion  gradually  forced  itself  upon  me  that  this  was  the 
one  thing  to  do  for  her,  and  the  only  way  to  relieve  her  suffer- 
ings or  prolong  her  life.  I  requested  Professor  B.  F.  Dawson, 
of  the  New  York  State  Woman's  Hospital,  to  see  the  patient. 
He  fully  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  operation, 
and  advised  that  it  be  performed.  Still  I  hesitated,  I  put  it  off, 
and  put  it  off  repeatedly  ;  all  the  while  the  patient  and  friends 
were  urging  the  operation.  It  finally  took  place  on  May  12, 
1883;  Professor  Dawson  kindly  assisted  and  performed  part  of 
the  operation.  I  was  also  assisted  by  two  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Brooklyn — Dr.  J.  H.  H.  Burge  and 
Dr.  F.  W.  Rockwell— and  by  Dr.  C.  N.  D.  Jones.* 

Even  in  such  a  case  as  this,  with  such  profound  neurotic 
conditions,  with  her  extretne  nervousness,  the  local  pain,  the 
hystero-epilepsy,  and  the  periodical  mania,  I  would  not  have 
removed  the  uterine  appendages  unless  I  had  had  reason  to 
know  that  they  were  hopelessly  diseased.  The  microscopical 
examination  then  made  gave  the  diagnosis  "oophoritis  and 
pyosalpinx  (interstitial)."  Since  knowing  something  of 
anomalous  menstrual  bodies,  and  remembering  the  clinical 
history,  I  was  certain  that  they  existed  in  this  case,  so,  re- 
cently, I  examined  again  the  same  microscopical  slides  and 
found  there  were  large  anomalous  menstrual  bodies  in  a 
state  of  intense  inflammation,  and  in  the  midst  of  ovarian 
stroma  equally  inflamed.  This  was  the  disease  that  was 
destroying  the  woman's  mental  and  physical  life.  Their 
presence  explained  the  intense  oophoritis  and  her  peculiar 
nerve  manifestations. 

In  every  instance,  in  removing  diseased  structures  or  any 
kind  of  tumor  by  abdominal  section,  I  have  been  interested 
and  determined  to  know  the  exact  pathological  conditions, 
and  thereby  find  out  the  cause  of  suffering  and  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  So  I  have  pursued  sedulously  the  micro- 
scopical study  of  every  case,  and  these  investigations  have 
fully  repaid  me,  not  only  in  the  wonderful  and  beautiful 
facts  they  have  revealed,  but  by  having  enabled  me  the  more 
intelligently  to  help  suffering  women. 


*  This  ease  was  reported  by  Professor  Dawson  to  the  New  York 
Obstetrical  Society,  and  a  written  report  by  myself  was  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Olistetrics,  November,  1884. 
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In  1886,  when  I  was  studying  the  diseased  structures 
of  a  case  I  had  operated  on  in  June,  1885,  I  first  saw  the 
peculiar  form  of  degeneration  which  I  described  as  endo- 
thelioma or  alveolar  sarcoma  in  the  Medical  Record  for 
August  21,  1886,  and  as  endothelioma  in  the  New  York 
Medical  Journal  for  September  28,  1889.  This  growth  is  a 
profuse  new  formation  of  red  blood-corpuscles  and  blood- 
vessels, mainly  of  capillary  and  venous  nature,  and  at  last 
terminating  in  what  we  know  to  be  a  htematoma  of  the 
ovary.  This  formation  does  not  bulge  over  the  surface  <if 
the  ovary  in  a  pronounced  manner,  though  it  often  ap- 
proaches the  surface.  It  is  sharply  defined  to  the  naked 
eye  by  a  peculiar  bloody  color,  and  in  a  few  instances  it  has 
been  found  separated  from  the  adjacent  ovarian  tissue  by  a 
layer  of  delicate  loose  connective  tissue,  admitting  its  enu- 
cleation. 

In  the  last  paper  I  stated  that  endothelioma  took  ori- 
gin in  anomalous  menstrual  bodies,  both  in  the  follicular 
wall  and  in  the  myxomatous  tissue  within  the  wall.  I  also 
stated  the  possibility  that  tortuous  arteries,  having  be- 
come solidified  and  changed  in  fibrous  connective  tissue, 
in  waxy  degeneration,  may  likewise  be  a  source  of  endo- 
thelioma. 

Anomalous  menstrual  bodies  are  peculiar  morbid  changes, 
frequently  present  in  women  who  have  never  borne  chil- 
dren, and  are  invariably  accompanied  by  pronounced  bodily 
and  mental  suffering  and  usually  by  an  incurable  sterility. 
The  word  cirsoma  has  been  proposed  to  designate  endothe- 
lioma changing  to  angeioma  and  h.-eraatoma.  This  word, 
however,  meaning  dilated  and  convoluted  veins,  is  probably 
less  appropriate  for  the  designation  of  the  morbid  process 
under  consideration  than  the  word  gyroma,  which  means  a 
convoluted  mass,  and  more  accurately  designates  what  I 
propose  to  describe.  I  therefore  beg  to  submit  the  term 
gyroma  for  the  title  of  the  subject  under  consideration — 
namely,  anomalous  menstrual  bodies. 

In  November,  1888,  while  studying  the  pathological 
specimens  removed  from  a  patient  for  whom  I  had  per- 
formed an  operation  in  October,  1888,  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  these  apparently  fibromatous  formations  which  I  now 
know  to  be  anomalous  menstrual  bodies,  and  which  I  wish 
to  designate  "  gyroma."  This  case  was  reported  to  the 
New  York  Pathological  Society  on  December  12,  1888,  and 
the  following  statement  was  made:  "The  right  ovary  was 
much  enlarged,  and  most  of  it  was  occupied  by  a  fibroid 
growth  or  tumor,  while  in  other  portions  of  the  ovary  there 
■were  a  niunber  of  small  nodular  fibromata,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  the  blood-vessels  were  much  enlarged,  proba- 
bly by  pressure." 

Subsequent  investigations  have  shown  that  what  I  then 
denominated  "  nodular  fibromata"  are  anomalous  menstrual 
bodies,  or  gyroma.  (See  Fig.  5,  C,  C.)  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  gyroma  is  found  in  all  cases  where  there  is  endothe- 
lioma, and  that  it  is  a  frequent  source  of  endothelioma, 
though  it  (gyroma)  exists  in  many  instances  where  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  endothelioma.  Both  gyroma  and  endotheli- 
oma are  the  result  of  inflammation  and  produce  inflamma- 
tion. Both  are  not  only  always  found  accompanied  by 
oophoritis,  acute  or  subacute,  but  also  are  frequently  accom- 


panied by  diseased  and  obstructed  blood-vessels  and  by  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  ova. 

The  clinical  features  of  endothelioma  are  local  pain, 
weakness,  pallor,  and  progressive  emaciation.  The  clinical 
features  of  gyroma  are  local  pain,  general  exhaustion,  and 
a  most  pronounced  nervous  and  hysterical  condition,  with 
more  or  less  mental  disturbance.  So  characteristic  are  the 
nerve  symptoms  that,  after  studying  gyroma  and  difieren- 
tiating  it  as  a  distinct  disease,  I  could  go  to  my  museum  of 
pathological  specimens  and  select  at  will  a  case  of  gyroma 
from  these  known  clinical  features. 

The  subject  of  normal  and  anomalous  menstrual  bodies 
is  an  almost  unexplored  field.  It  presents  points  not  only 
of  great  scientific  interest,  but  of  momentous  importance. 
It  reveals  the  cause  of  the  exhausting  and  untold  suftering, 
which  many  women  endure  year  by  year,  which  renders 
their  lives  useless  and  which  incapacitates  them  for  life's 
active  labors,  developing  other  and  more  serious  troubles, 
and  finally  carrying  many  to  an  early  grave. 

The  normal  remains  of  menstruation  is  a  delicately  cor- 
rugated formation  or  convoluted  structureless  membrane, 
of  a  highly  refractive  character,  thrown  into  graceful  folds 
and  imbedded  in  the  ovarian  stroma  (see  Fig.  2,  0),  and 
of  itself  could  not  possibly  be  a  source  of  irritation  or  of 
the  least  disturbance  in  any  way.  This  formation,  convo- 
luted or  structureless  membrane,  from  some  cause  some- 
times becomes  the  seat  of  abnormal  action,  which  is  soon 
followed  by  grave  pathological  changes.  First  an  inflam- 
mation commences  in  one  part;  other  portions  mav  as  yet 
be  entirely  unchanged.  This  inflammation  spreads,  in- 
creases, and  gradually  invades  all  the  convoluted  formation. 
The  whole  of  it  becomes  crowded  with  inflammatory  cor- 
puscles ;  the  membrane  grows  thicker ;  the  inflammatory  cor- 
puscleschange  to  extremely  dense  fibrous  connective  tissue; 
then  is  deposited  a  waxy  colloid  basis  substance,  and  thus 
the  structureless  membrane  or  the  follicular  wall  becomes 
thicker  and  firmer  till  tbere  is  formed  a  broad,  firm,  convo- 
luted wall,  or,  still  progressing,  there  will  be  developed  ap- 
parently a  great  nodular  fibroma.  (See  Fig.  4,  C,  C,  and 
Fig.  15,  F.) 

A  similar  inflammation  excites  like  changes  in  other 
structureless  membranes  or  follicles.  Frequently  in  one 
portion  of  the  ovary  we  find  near  together  one,  two,  three, 
five,  or  six  anomalous  menstrual  bodies,  each  in  a  state  nf 
active  inflammation  and  surrounded  by  tissue  equally  dis- 
eased ;  indeed,  between  them  there  will  be  found  no  nor- 
mal tissue,  showing  how  the  whole  ovary  may  become  en- 
tirely diseased  and  all  normal  structure  destroyed  by  the 
presence  of  these  bodies.  An  ovarian  cyst  is  frequently 
seen  in  the  midst  of  these  anomalous  menstrual  bodies,  the 
walls  of  which  will  invariably  be  found  to  be  inflamed,  and 
near  by  will  be  seen  also  the  diseased  blood-vessels,  dis- 
eased ova,  and  the  progressively  changing  ovarian  tissue. 
Such  pathological  changes  progress  and  increase  till  the 
whole  ovary  is  abnormal  and  becomes  the  seat  and  source 
of  intense  suffering  and  of  serious  reflex  neurosis. 

Such  formations  as  these  would  seem  suflficient,  by 
pressing  upon  the  delicate  ovarian  stroma,  to  excite  the 
most  serious  inflammation.     But  in  every  instance  where 
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this  pathological  change  has  been  seen  commencing  in 
the  follicle  there  was  found  an  already  existing  inflamma- 
tion in  the  ovarian  tissue  ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  this  pre- 
vious inflammation  which  excited  the  abnormal  action  in 
the  follicular  wall.  In  every  instance  when  I  have  seen 
anomalous  menstrual  bodies  I  have  always  found  them 
surrounded  by  or  in  the  midst  of  inflammatory  reaction. 
Often  when  a  little  portion  of  a  neighboring  anomalous 
menstrual  body  is  taken  off  by  a  razor  it  is  found  to  be 
thickened,  inflamed,  and  changed,  and  always  imbedded  in 
inflamed  ovarian  tissue.  Sometimes  the  anomalous  men- 
strual body  or  gyroma  will  be  found  stretched  out  at  great 
length  between  the  medulla  and  the  cortex,  with  waxy  walls 
and  myxomatous  tissue  within,  but  always  round  it  will  be 
found  the  spreading  zone  of  intense  inflammation. 

Sometimes  the  anomalous  menstrual  bodies  are  appar- 
ently rough,  nodular  masses ;  still  around  them  is  the 
ever-accompanying  inflammation.  In  some  instances  the 
masses  will  be  found  to  be  waxy  or  changed  into  endothe- 
lioma; still  there  will  be  seen  the  surrounding  inflammation, 
acute  or  subacute.'  Sometimes  the  pathological  changes  in 
the  follicular  membrane,  which  apparently  is  so  inoffensive, 
begin  by  graceful  little  folds  being  wedged  apart  by  a  new 
formation  of  myxomatous  tissue.  The  myxomatous  tissue 
increases,  the  folds  are  widened  and  pushed  farther  apart, 
till  there  is  a  great  field  of  myxomatous  tissue  and  the  deli- 
cate membrane  is  being  transformed  into  a  rough,  convo- 
luted wall  surrounding  this  field.  This  was  especially  seen 
in  the  ovaries  of  Case  IX. 

In  niany  instances  the  myxomatous  tissue  within  the 
walls  shows  the  highest  degree  of  inflammation,  new  arte- 
ries and  veins  are  being  formed,  and,  what  is  more  curious, 
the  inflamed  myxomatous  tissue  seems  to  stretch  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  follicle  and  apparently  transforms  large 
portions  of  the  ovary  into  its  own  structure,  which  struct- 
ure shows  the  same  inflammatory  action  and  the  same  new 
formation  of  blood-vessels  and  capillaries.  This  was  seen 
in  a  patient  who  had  a  large  orange-sized  blood-cyst  of  the 
ovary.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  how  the  capillaries  were 
formed  from  the  tracts  of  myxomatous  tissue  through  vac- 
uolization of  the  solid  cords. 

The  walls  which  surround  this  myxomatous  tissue 
gradually  grow  wider,  the  tissue  within  gradually  becoming 
less  and  less,  till  there  is  a  mere  trace,  and  finally  the  whole 
disappears  and  the  space  is  taken  up  by  the  encroaching 
walls  and  there  is  formed  one  solid,  rough  mass,  such  as  I 
first  denominated  "  nodular  fibromata"  and  now  call  gyron)a. 

Such  changes  of  structure  and  new  formations  of  morbid 
tissue  must  give  rise  to  local  trouble  and  to  great  consti- 
tutional disturbances.  If  anything  would  cause  cancer  of 
the  ovary,  the  continual  irritation  of  these  nodular  masses 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient,  for  continued  irritation  pro- 
duces such  inflammatory  reaction  that  almost  every  struct- 
ure of  the  ovary  undergoes  some  abnormal  change.  Even 
the  blood-vessels  are  so  altered  that  they  lose  their  muscular 
coat,  become  fibrous  or  waxy ;  the  walls  are  enormously 
thickened,  and  their  calibers  are  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
pin's  point  or  entirely  disappear.  Such  abnormal  changes 
in  the  blood-vessels  alone  would  produce  great  anatomical 


and  physiological  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  ovaries 
and  disturb  to  the  same  extent  the  general  health  and  con- 
stitution of  the  individual. 

Case  I. — Patient  consulted  me  in  August,  1888.  She  was 
forty  years  of  age,  feeble,  emaciated,  cachectic,  and  very  hys- 
terical, suffering  with  "constant  pain  in  the  pelvis."  Ten  years 
previously  she  had  seen  an  eminent  specialist  in  Philadelphia, 
who  diagnosticated  "inflammation  of  the  ovaries."  The  dis- 
ease had  continued  to  increase,  had  exhausted  the  patient's 
vitality,  and  bad  produced  serions  nerve  complications.  On 
examination,  I  found  great  tenderness  and  soreness  in  the  pel- 
vis, the  ovaries  enlarged  and  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation, 
the  uterus  fixed  on  the  right  side  by  shortening  of  the  right 
broad  ligament.  I  put  her  under  treatment,  using  the  well- 
known  and  recognized  remedies  and  procedures;  still  the  pa- 
tient was  sick  and  the  ovarian  disease  was  increasing.  I  was 
convinced  that  nothing  would  relieve  her  or  restore  her  to 
health  but  removal  of  the  diseased  structures.  The  operation 
was  performed  in  October,  1888.  Soon  after  the  patient 
showed  greatly  improved  conditions,  gaining  in  general  health 
and  strength.  In  a  few  weeks  she  was  in  a  better  state  of 
health  and  freer  from  distress  than  she  had  been  for  years. 

Microscopical  examination  *  of  the  ovary  showed  several 
forms  of  degeneration.  Much  of  the  ovarian  structure  was 
broken  down  into  endothelioma;  there  were  found  calcified 
globulardepositsof  limesalts,  and  between  the  angular  protoplas- 
mic bodies  were  bone  corpuscles.  Besides,  there  were  structn- 
ral  changes  as  the  result  of  oophoritis  ;  the  blood-vessels  were 
in  a  state  of  endarteritis  obliterans,  with  waxy  degeneration ; 
there  was  kirsoid  aneurysm  of  the  arteries  (see  Fig.  8) ;  the 
ova  were  in  retrograde  process,  many  of  them  breaking  up  into 
medullary  corpuscles,  and,  finally,  much  of  the  ovary  was 
changed  to  gyroma. 

The  Falloppian  tubes  were  in  a  state  of  atrophy  from  chronic 
salpingitis. 

This  patient  had  originally  a  good  constitution,  having 
been  a  remarkably  healthy  woman,  and  was  the  mother  of 
eight  children.  Several  of  her  confinements  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  mild  attacks  of  septicaemia,  and  at  one  the  septi- 
caemia had  induced  a  severe  peritoneal  inflammation.  This 
had  caused  or  increased  the  disease  of  the  ovaries  and  tubes> 
and  perhaps  had  also  caused  the  gyromatous  formations) 
which  had  further  increased  the  oophoritis,  and  had  thus 
not  only  destroyed  her  health  and  comfort,  but  had  induced 
in  a  woman  otherwise  so  prolific  an  incurable  sterility. 

Around  and  with  a  parturient  woman  there  should  be 
as  aseptic  conditions  as  for  an  operation.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  an  obstetrician  should  be  an  antiseptic  sur- 
geon, for  at  that  time,  in  an  untold  number  of  instances, 
are  induced  those  conditions  which  not  only  make  a  woman 
a  life-long  sufferer,  but  make  her  sterile  for  life.  Fre- 
quently in  taking  the  medical  history  of  a  patient  we  find 
that  she  had  probably  one  or  two  children  in  earlv  married 
life  and  none  since.  As  a  patient  said  to  me  :  "  I  had  one 
child  ten  months  after  marriage,  and  the  seven  years  since 
have  been  years  of  sickness  and  misery."  Here  was  a 
woman  of  good  constitution,  capable  of  being  the  mother 
of  half  a  dozen  or  more  children  and  still  have  good  health, 
instead  of  which  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  she  is  an 


*  The  microscopical  studies  in  all  the  oases  were  conducted  in  Dr. 
Charles  Heitzman's  laboratory. 
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invalid,  "e<  une  femnie  sterile,'''  all  from  sepsis  at  confine- 
ment. 

There  are  many  such  women.  Some  pass  to  an  early 
grave,  a  few  are  relieved  and  restored  to  health  by  an  op- 
eration. Then  we  are  told  the  woman  had  been  "  unsexed  " 
and  made  "  sterile."  This  is  in  no  respect  true.  Disease 
had  already  made  the  woman  sterile  and  had  as  much  de- 
stroyed her  capability  of  bearing  children  as  if  the  organs 
did  not  exist.  Removing  the  diseased  organs  does  not 
unsex  a  woman.  If  so,  disease  may  unsex  a  woman.  Are 
we  to  say  a  woman  is  unsexed  because  she  is  physically  un- 
able to  bear  children  ?  I  said  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Medical  Record,  August,  1886  :  "Removing  diseased  uter- 
ine appendages  is  only  removing  a  cause  of  suffering  and 
restoring  a  woman  from  invalidism  to  the  possibilities  of 
life  and  labor." 

Case  II. — A  young  woman,  twenty-six  years  old,  the  mother 
of  three  children,  consulted  me  in  1887;  said  she  suffered  with 
almost  constant  pain  in  the  back  and  most  intense  pain  in  the 
pelvis,  especially  on  the  left  side — so  severe  "  she  could  not  at- 
tend to  her  work,  had  an  indisposition  for  any  kind  of  exertion, 
and  the  marital  relations  gave  lier  terrible  pain."  For  months 
she  had  been  under  the  treatment  of  excellent  physicians;  one 
proposed  aspirating  her  on  the  left  side,  etc.  From  all  the  excel- 
lent treatment  she  had  experienced  no  benefit.  Besides  minor 
troubles,  the  ovaries  were  found  to  be  enlarged,  extremely  sensi- 
tive, and  gave  indications  of  certain  structural  changes.  I  was 
convinced  that  the  only  way  to  restore  her  to  health  was  the 
removal  of  the  structurally  diseased  organs,  and  I  so  informed 
the  patient ;  also  told  her  she  was  incapable  of  bearing  children, 
with  or  without  an  operation.  She  desired  to  have  the  opera- 
tion ;  she  made  an  excellent  recovery,  and  afterward  frequently 
expressed  herself  as  to  how  improved  were  her  conditions. 

Macroscopical  Appearance. — Ovaries  of  three  or  four  times 
their  normal  size.  Over  the  whole  surface  of  both  were  promi- 
nences of  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  having  the  appearance  of 
cysts,  but  they  were  not.  On  section,  the  right  ovary  showed 
one  large  cyst  occupying  one  half  of  the  cut  surface  of  the 
ovary.  The  left  ovary  showed  the  same  condition.  Both  tubes 
were  full  of  blood. 

Microscopical  Examination. — In  each  ovary  there  was  a  large 
endotheliomatous  growth,  and  around  it  the  tissues  were  in  a 
state  of  subacute  oophoritis.  There  were  many  large  anomalous 
menstrual  bodies,  the  thick  wails  of  which  were  in  a  high  de- 
gree of  inflammation  ;  even  the  myxomatous  tissue  within  the 
walls  was  inflamed,  filled  with  inflammatory  corpuscles,  and  in 
many  there  was  a  new  formation  of  blood-vessels.  The  few 
cysts  were  surrounded  by  layer  after  layer  of  inflammatory  tis- 
sue, showing  difterent  stages  or  repeated  attacks  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  were  enormously  thick- 
ened, some  in  waxy  degeneration  and  others  so  changed  to 
fibrous  connective  tissue  that  there  was  scarce  a  trace  of  muscle 
fiber  left.  Even  the  eodothelia  of  the  blood-vessels  were 
changed  to  fibrous  connective  tissue.  The  ova  showed  the 
usual  retrograde  condition,  breaking  up  into  medullary  corpus- 
cles. The  Falloppian  tubes  were  in  a  state  of  interstitial  sal- 
pingitis. There  wer«  false  membranes  around  them  from  old 
peritoneal  adhesions. 

No  doubt  the  commencement  of  this  woman's  suffering  and 
the  cause  of  her  trouble  was  puerperal  sepsis  at  her  last  confine- 
ment. 

Oase  III. — A  slight,  feeble,  emaciated  woman,  thirty-one 
years  of  age,  weight  sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  worn  out  with 


suffering,  and  complaining  of  constant  pain  in  the  pelvis.  The 
uterine  appendages  were  enlarged,  low  down  in  Douglas's  cul- 
de-sac,  and  so  exceedingly  sensitive  that  the  slightest  touch  gave 
distress,  and  severe  pressure  caused  fainting  and  convulsions. 
The  patient  said  she  had  constant  soreness  and  sharp  shooting 
pains ;  that  she  could  not  stand  up,  could  not  sit  squarely  on 
her  chair;  that  locomotion  and  defecation  were  both  painful, 
and  the  sufferings  at  the  menstrual  period  were  most  extreme, 
the  pain  commencing  ten  days  before,  leaving  the  patient  per- 
fectly exhausted.  Besides  this,  menstruation  was  frequently 
accompanied  by  attacks  of  bysteroepilepsy. 

Before  marriage  this  woman  had  never  had  a  day's  sickness 
or  an  hour's  pain  at  the  menstrual  period.  After  marriage,  in 
quick  succession  she  had  three  children  ;  the  youngest  at  this 
time  was  seven  years  of  age;  and  from  the  birth  of  this  child 
her  sufferings  commenced.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  at  that 
time  commenced  the  gyroma,  or  the  formation  of  anomalous 
menstrual  bodies,  which  resulted  from  septic  inflammation,  and 
in  turn  excited  renewed  inflammation.  The  gyroma,  with  the 
increasing  inflammation,  caused  the  enlargement,  the  subse- 
quent misplacement,  and  thus  these  complications,  reacting 
upon  each  other,  rendered  the  patient's  conditions  more  and 
more  deplorable. 

When  she  came  to  me  she  had  had  much  medical  treatment, 
and  I  tried  further  its  efficacy,  but  soon  saw  that  nothing  could 
cure  these  organs;  no  instrument  could  hold  them  in  position  ; 
nothing  would  relieve  the  woman  but  an  operation.  She  and  her 
husband  both  insisted  upon  its  bein^  performed.  She  recovered 
without  a  bad  symptom  ;  in  three  weeks  had  convalesced  suffi- 
ciently to  leave  the  hospital,  and  since  has  been  able  to  attend 
to  her  family  and  to  her  household  duties.  She  wrote  in  April, 
1889:  "I  am  now  well,  can  walk  five  miles  on  a  stretch,  and 
am  able  to  do  my  work  for  nine  in  the  family." 

In  my  description  of  the  removed  ovaries  I  said  they 
were  "  large,  hard,  and  nodular."  The  microscopical  ex- 
amination showed  the  same  characteristics  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding cases — viz.,  gyroma,  intense  inflammation,  diseased 
blood-vessels,  etc.  A  very  remarkable  feature  was  that 
many  of  the  ova  were  in  a  state  of  waxy  degeneration,  and 
in  some  places  the  whole  Graafian  follicle  was  reduced  to  a 
large  waxy  mass,  containing  colloid  corpuscles  in  concentric 
layers. 

Case  IV. — Twenty-seven  years  of  age,  six  years  married,  no 
children.  Her  whole  married  life  had  been  a  period  of  invalid- 
ism ;  even  during  the  early  menstrual  period  she  gave  indica- 
tions of  ovarian  trouble,  which  continued  year  by  year,  increas- 
ing till  the  named  organs  were  the  seat  of  almost  constant  pain, 
at  times  of  intense  agony,  the  patient  not  being  able  to  do  any- 
thing, and  her  life  rendered  utterly  useless.  This  severe  and 
continued  suffering  was  wearing  her  out  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. During  one  of  her  "attacks  of  inflammation  of  the 
uterus"  twenty-four  blisters  were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and 
at  the  end  of  four  months  she  said  she  "  was  not  able  to  walk 
across  the  room."  Another  time,  after  being  sick  and  confined 
to  her  bed  a  year,  she  attempted  to  walk  half  a  block,  and  said 
she  "was  a  week  recovering  from  it."  No  doubt  these  "at- 
tacks" were  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  ovaries  and  local 
peritonitis. 

The  patient  was  becoming  more  and  more  an  invalid.  From 
examination,  the  uterus  was  found  in  extreme  retroversion,  held 
down  by  enlarged  and  diseased  ovaries,  which  were  extremely 
sensitive,  the  slightest  touch  giving  pain  and  producing  nausea, 
and  any  force  sutficient  to  replace  the  uterus  or  the  ovaries 
would  have  produced  extreme  distress  and  suffering.     It  was  a 
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question:  Diseased  ovaries  or  years  of  usefulness,  a  surgical  op- 
eration or  continued  suffering?  The  ovaries  were  removed  and 
tlie  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  and  since  her  health  has  been 
gradually  improving. 

The  ovaries  of  this  patient  veere  five  or  six  times  their  nor- 
mal size,  surface  slightly  lobated,  and  microscopical  examina- 
tion showed  that  they  were,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
filled  with  gyroma.  The  gyroma  appeared  in  the  form  of  im- 
mense convolutions,  three  times  the  diameter  of  those  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  4,  and  by  their  winding  and  turning  they  filled 
large  portions  of  each  ovary.  These  convolutions  were  made 
up  of  dense  fibrous  connective  tissue,  whose  bundles  were  ar- 
ranged in  a  markedly  radiating  direction,  in  some  places  in  hya- 
line degeneration.  A  highly  prominent  feature  is  the  presence 
of  several  ducts  of  Pfluger,  both  in  transverse  and  longitudinal 
direction,  lined  with  the  characteristic  columnar  epithelia,  and 
holding  in  their  cavities  coagulated  albumin.  The  arteries  in 
tlie  medullary  portion  were  tortuous  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
exhibited,  without  exception,  waxy  degeneration  in  the  middle 
coats.  The  cysts  were  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  inflammatory 
corpuscles,  and  from  their  walls  branching  papillary  vegetation 
bulged  into  the  cavity  of  the  cysts.  Some  of  the  ova  were 
broken  up  into  medullary  corpuscles;  between  the  gyroma  there 
were  spaces  of  myxomatous  tissue  as  represented  in  Fig.  6. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  ovaries  whose  normal  structure  was 
so  destroyed  should  be  the  seat  of  suffering  and  fail  in  perform- 
ing their  physiological  functions,  and  that  the  woman  should 
be  sterile  and  an  invalid? 

The  gyroma  was  not  only  a  source  of  suffering,  but  a  cause 
of  continually  increasing  disease.  They  had  already  seriously 
injured  her  nervous  organization,  were  working  still  more  de- 
struction, and  I  believe,  finally,  would  have  sent  her  to  the  in- 
sane asylum. 

Sections  carried  through  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube 
showed  the  presence  of  false  membranes  from  old  peritonitis. 

Case  V. — A  woman  who  gave  her  age  as  thirty-nine,  mar- 
ried some  years,  without  children,  says  that  for  years  she 
has  had  "pain  in  the  region  of  the  ovaries  and  in  her  back; 
constantly  such  a  distress  that  she  could  not  do  her  household 
work."  Upon  microscopical  examination,  both  ovaries  were 
found  to  be  filled  with  gyroma,  which  had  displaced  almost  en- 
tirely all  the  normal  structures  of  the  ovary.  Fig.  4  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  growth  in  the  ovaries  of  this  woman.  The 
portion  of  ovarian  structure  that  remained  was  in  a  state  of 
intense  acute  oophoritis.  From  the  pressure  of  this  growth 
the  blood-vessels  had  become  tortuous  and  more  or  less  ob- 
structed. The  walls  of  many  of  them  were  in  a  state  of  waxy 
degeneration.  In  many  instances  blood  was  found  in  the  arte- 
ries, which  could  only  result  from  a  complete  obstruction  in 
some  portion.  Many  of  tbe  large  fibromatous  formations  were 
breaking  down  into  endothelioma. 

Case  VI. — One  day  a  patient  came  to  my  clinic.  Nine  years 
she  had  suffered  pain,  sometimes  agonizing;  nine  years  she  had 
been  married  and  had  no  children.  She  had  the  same  cachectic 
look,  the  same  constitutional  disturbance,  the  same  inability 
for  any  kind  of  continued  labor  or  employment.  Her  case  was 
complicated  with  long-standing  pyosalpinx,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  diseased  structures  were  buried  in  a  mass  of  dense 
adhesions;  also  by  these  they  were  bound  firmly  to  the  floor 
of  the  pelvis,  and  in  some  portions  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
involving  the  appendix  vcrmiformis.  The  operation  was  one 
of  great  difficulty.  The  ovaries  were  found  in  a  state  of  sub- 
acute oophoritis,  and  contained  many  anomalous  menstrual 
bodies,  some  of  them  waxy,  some  were  breaking  down  into 
endothelioma,  and  many  were  surrounded  by  firm  layers  of 
secondary  fibrous  connective  tissue,  which  could  have  resulted 


only  from  long-existing  and  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation. 
All  the  blood-vessels  and  the  ova  were  found  diseased.  These 
conditions  explained  the  cause  of  the  patient's  intense  snffering 
and  of  her  sterility. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  CESAREAN  OPERATION. 

A   SUCCESSFUL   CASE. 
By  D.   tod   GILLIAM,   M.  D., 


As  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  has  in  all  time  been 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  the  Ca?sarean  section  as 
the  great  dernier  rcssort  in  insurmountable  dystocia  has 
doubtless  held  a  place  as  one  of  the  resources  of  the  obstet- 
ric art  from  time  immemorial. 

It  is  true  that  history,  with  its  rigid  censorship  of  au- 
thenticity, carries  the  operation  on  the  living  subject  no  far- 
ther back  than  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  tradition  and  mythology,  those  shadows  of  truth,  by  in- 
timation at  least  bear  it  and  us  far  beyond  into  the  mists  of 
antiquity.  Tliat  it  has  always  been  a  theme  of  absorbing 
interest  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  woven  into 
legend  and  song,  while  extraordinar}-,  ofttimes  supernatural, 
attributes  were  ascribed  to  children  so  delivered.  It  has 
been  alternately  enforced  and  proscribed  by  law,  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Church  and  denounced  by  the  profession,  and 
in  some  quarters  of  the  globe  had  until  recently  fallen  into 
desuetude.  Always,  until  within  the  last  decade,  an  em- 
pirical measure,  it  has  been  done  in  a  perfunctory  and  hap- 
hazard way,  and  the  results  have  been  altogether  fortuitous. 
As  a  consequence,  the  mortality  has  been  appalling,  and 
when  we  consider  from  our  standpoint  the  flagrant  neglect 
of  the  most  essential  rules  of  practice,  we  are  prepared  to 
indorse  the  dictum  of  Mauriceau  when  he  says :  "  If  it  is 
true  that  any  women  have  escaped,  it  was  the  work  of  a 
miracle  .  .  .  rather  than  by  any  effect  of  human  prudence." 
The  three  factors  of  failure  in  the  past  were  haemorrhage, 
septicaemia,  and  gaping  wounds.  With  the  recent  advances 
in  abdominal  surgery  and  the  special  researches  of  Sanger, 
the  tripod  of  success  consists  of  perfect  haemostasis,  abso- 
lute cleanliness,  and  accurate  apposition  of  divided  surfaces. 
Other  points  that  have  not  been  so  definitely  settled,  some 
of  which  doubtless  exercise  a  controlling  influence  on  the 
result,  are  the  period  of  gestation,  absence  or  presence  of 
labor,  the  length  of  time  it  has  continued,  and  the  condition 
of  the  patient.  Of  the  latter  we  do  not  always  have  control, 
but  for  the  former  we  are  strictly  responsible,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  observance  do  we  realize  measure  for  meas- 
ure of  success.  With  the  advent  of  a  new  technique  came 
great  expectations.  Interest  grew  with  expectation,  and 
when  at  length  a  series  of  brilliant  successes  crowned  initial 
effort,  the  medical  world  was  startled  into  seemly  and  per- 
tinent activity.  The  CsBsarean  section,  long  under  ban,  now 
became  a  legitimate  resource,  based  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples. Its  sphere  was  enlarged,  the  indications  for  its  use 
were  multiplied,  and  throughout  the  civilized  world  the 
question  of  substituting  it  for  craniotomy  was  earnestly  dis- 
cussed.    Everything  pertaining  to  the  operation,  every  con- 
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tingency  supposed  to  have  a  bearing  on  its  results,  immedi- 
ate or  remote,  bave  been  and  now  are  submitted  to  the  cru- 
cible of  thought  and  experiment,  while  statistics  are  eagerly 
compiled  and  compared  with  a  view  of  placing  the  opera- 
tion on  a  basis  of  scientific  exactitude.  In  this  connection 
the  following  case,  recently  occurring  in  my  practice,  will  be 
found  not  devoid  of  interest : 

Mrs.  0.  F.  T.,  of  this  city,  aged  thirty-three,  one  child  three 
years  old,  consalted  me  some  time  in  October,  1889,  for  pelvic 
pains,  inability  to  walk,  difficult  movements  of  all  kinds,  and 
cramps  in  the  toes.  On  examination,  I  found  a  mass  occupying 
the  pelvis,  continuous  with  the  cervix  and  presumably  the  uter- 
us, of  the  size,  contour,  and  consistence  of  pregnancy  at  the  third 
month. 

Menstruation  had  been  absent  for  two  periods.  I  saw  her  a 
few  times,  when  she  went  to  the  country,  remaining  several 
weeks.  On  her  return  I  found  a  balloon-shaped  mass  in  the 
right  hypogastrium  connected  with  the  first  named  but  not  trace- 
able to  the  cervix,  the  supposed  uterus  intervening  between  it 
and  the  vaginal  vault.  The  cervix  was  crowded  far  to  the  right 
and  drawn  upward  and  backward  so  as  to  be  reached  with  dif- 
ficulty. Repeated  examinations  failed  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  growth,  and  Dr.  .J.  W.  McMillen  was  called  in  coun- 
cil. In  my  previous  examinations  it  appeared  to  be  distinctly 
cystic,  with  tense  walls.  Now,  however,  it  was  much  less  dis- 
tinctly circumscribed  and  appeared  solid.  As  no  conclusion 
could  be  reached,  we  decided  to  await  developments. 

My  first  impression  was  that  it  was  an  ovarian  cyst,  or  pos- 
sibly an  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  After  the  fourth  month 
symptoms  abated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  I  saw  her  only 
at  long  intervals.  Eventually  motion  was  felt  and  referred  to 
the  balloon-shaped  mass  on  the  right.  This  I  was  slow  to  be- 
lieve, thinking  that  the  motion  was  communicated  by  contiguity 
and  recognized  by  the  more  sentient  parts  of  the  lumbar  region. 
Examination  corroborated  the  patient's  belief  and  revealed,  with 
almost  startling  distinctness,  the  outlines  of  the  fcetus  occupying 
a  thin-walled  cyst,  which,  however,  contracted  and  relaxed  at 
intervals.  Meantime  the  hitherto  supposed  uterus  had  grown 
apace  and  was  now  of  about  the  size  it  should  have  been  at  this 
period  of  gestation.  It  had  the  consistence  of  a  pregnant  uterus, 
but  seemed  to  be  thick-walled  and  no  foetus  could  be  detected  in 
it.  It  had  periods  of  contraction  and  relaxation  coincident  with 
those  of  the  uterus  proper.  I  made  repeated  and  strenuous  efforts 
to  trace  a  continuity  between  the  cervix  and  the  gestation  sac, 
but  always  failed,  the  cervix  seeming  to  run  over  into  this  pelvic 
growth.  I  was  now  halting  between  three  opinions :  Preg- 
nancy in  the  broad  ligament,  pregnancy  in  one  horn  of  the 
uterus,  or  normal  pregnancy  with  intraligamentary  growth  of 
the  left  side.  The  great  elevation  of  the  cervix  and  its  lateral 
position  inclined  me  to  the  ligament  theory,  whereas  the  lateral 
position  of  the  faHus  and  the  rhythmical  contractions  of  the 
pelvic  mass  suggested  cornual  pregnancy.  In  this  dilemma  I 
refrained  from  expressing  an  opinion,  and  left  word  to  be  called 
in  the  event  of  any  unusual  manifestations. 

On  Tuesday,  February  4th,  at  2  a.  m.,  I  received  a  telephone 
message  from  Dr.  T.,  saying  his  wife  was  in  labor.  I  found 
such  to  be  the  case,  and  called  Dr.  Loving  and  Dr.  Roover. 
These  gentlemen  agreed  that  it  was  probably  a  case  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy  ;  but,  as  the  patient  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  "  la  grippe,"  it  was  decided  to  give  opiates 
in  the  hope  of  arresting  uterine  contractions,  failing  which  the 
operation  was  to  be  done  before  nightfall.  The  pains  abated  but 
did  not  cease,  and  accordingly,  at  3  p.  m.,  hastily  calling  to  my  aid 
Dr.  Baldwin,  Dr.  Agler,  Dr.  E.  F.  Clark,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Gilliam, 
we  repaired  to  the  house.     Some  time  was  consumed  in  making 


the  necessary  preparations,  with  due  regard  to  asepsis,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  4  p.  m.  that  the  patient,  being  chloroformed, 
was  laid  on  the  table,  catheterized,  and  the  abdomen  washed 
with  ether.  An  incision  was  now  made  extending  from  two 
inches  above  the  symphisis  pubis  to  one  inch  above  the  umbili- 
cus. The  peritoneal  cavity  being  reached,  a  strange  coraplexns 
met  our  eyes.  The  uterus  lay  entirely  to  the  right  side,  the 
mass  on  the  left  filling  the  pelvis  and  extending  into  the  hypo- 
gastrium. A  distinct  sulcus  ran  diagonally  upward  and  to  the 
left,  indicating  the  line  of  union  between  the  uterus  and  the 
growth.  The  growth  was  somewhat  darker  than  the  uterus. 
It  was  of  about  the  density,  toughness,  and  elasticity  of  the  re- 
laxed uterus  A  moment's  pause  was  made,  and  then  it  was 
decided  to  perform  Cicsarean  section,  inasmuch  as  the  growth 
would  eflfectiuilly  preclude  birth  per  vias  naturales.  A  rubber  tube 
being  cast  around  the  uterus  as  low  down  as  the  growth  would 
allow  it  to  go,  an  incision  was  made  into  the  uterus  four  or  five 
inches  long,  through  which  the  foetus,  placenta,  and  membranes 
were  extracted.  These  were  handed  to  Dr.  Agler,  and  by  him 
transferred  to  the  nurse.  The  foetus  was  a  female  of  six  months 
and  a  half,  vigorous,  and  cried  lustily.  Dr.  Baldwin  now,  with 
a  finger  in  the  vagina  and  another  through  the  cut  in  the  uterus, 
made  them  meet,  aud  traced  the  continuity  of  cervix  and  body 
of  the  uterus,  which  could  not  be  done  before.  The  uterus  was 
now  sponged  out,  and  eight  to  ten  deep  and  an  equal  number 
of  superficial  sutures  were  introduced.  The  deep  sutures  were 
entered  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  incision,  and  passed 
slantingly  so  as  not  to  include  the  decidua.  The  peritoneal 
covering  was  so  firmly  att.iched  as  to  prevent  infolding,  but 
accurate  approximation  of  the  edges  was  secured  by  closely  set 
sutures.  Silk  was  used  for  both  deep  and  superficial  sutures. 
One  spurting  artery  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus  was  secured  by  a 
ligature.  The  loss  of  blood  was  not  large.  The  abdomen  was 
now  thoroughly  irrigated  with  hot  water  that  had  been  boiled, 
and,  after  sponging,  closed  by  deep  and  superficial  sutures,  a 
large  glass  drainage-tube  being  placed  behind  the  uterus.  Ow- 
ing to  the  pelvic  blockade,  the  di  ainage-tube  had  to  be  intro- 
duced through  the  upper  angle  of  the  abdominal  wound,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  settle  well  in  place.  The  patient  was  put 
to  bed  in  good  condition,  but  with  a  pulse  of  12.5.  The  child 
lived  until  11  p.  m.,  its  death  probably  being  hastened  by  inat- 
tention, as  I  found  it  after  the  operation  lying  in  a  cold  room, 
lightly  covered,  whimpering,  and  benumbed  from  exposure. 
The  patient,  previous  to  the  operation,  had  been  having  spasms 
of  the  respiratory  muscles  and  spells  of  suft'ocation.  These 
followed -each  other  in  rapid  succession  during  the  night,  in  the 
throes  of  which  it  was  with  the  greatest  difijculty  she  coidd 
keep  from  springing  out  of  bed.  These  paroxysms  were  fear- 
ful to  witness,  and  gave  rise  to  the  gravest  apprehensions. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  nerve  stimulants  or  sedatives  seemed  to 
have  any  influence  over  them.  Gradually  and  by  degrees  they 
subsided  after  many  days.  I  can  not  say  convalescence  was 
uneventful,  though  the  pulse  fluctuated  between  62  and  93, 
continuing  for  the  most  part  at  about  80,  and  the  temperature 
between  97".'5°  and  101°  F.  On  the  second  day  she  complained 
much  of  after-pains,  and  also  began  to  vomit  bilious  matter. 
This  vomiting  continued  several  days,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
was  accompanied  by  much  abdominal  pain,  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing on  account  of  stabbing  pains,  and  abdominal  distension. 
The  abdomen  had  been  irrigated  regularly,  though  but  little 
had  come  away,  and  broken  doses  of  salts  had  been  given  at 
regular  intervals  without  eftect.  Upon  examination,  I  found 
the  tube  partially  extruded  and  turned  around  so  as  to  be  rest- 
ing against  the  diaphragm.  I  removed  it  and  the  stabbing 
pains  ceased.  In  due  time  the  bowels  moved,  the  vomiting 
ceased,  the  tympanites  subsided,  and  thereafter  she  progressed. 
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with  occasional  hitches  and  turns,  until  on  the  tenth  day  she 
experienced  a  chill.  These  chills  recurred  two  days  in  succes- 
sion, when  they  subsided,  and  from  that  date  convalescence  was 
uninterrupted.  On  the  nineteenth  day  the  patient  was  allowed 
to  get  up,  since  which  time  she  has  been  growing  in  strength 
and  in  the  use  of  herself.  The  pelvic  growth  for  a  while  par- 
ticipated in  the  general  movements  of  involution,  so  as  to  be- 
come reduced  to  about  one  half  its  former  size,  but  is  now  de- 
veloping again.  Of  its  nature  I  am  unable  to  form  an  opinion. 
I  should  state  that  throughout  the  entire  conduct  of  the 
case  I  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  Dr.  T.,  the  patient's 
husband. 

THREE   CASES   OF 
PULMONARY   TUBERCULOSIS    m    YOUNG    INFANTS; 

WITH    A   REPORT    UPON   THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF  THE    LESIONS 
IN    TWENTY    CASES    OF    INFANTILE    TCBERCCLOSIS.* 

By   CHARLES    G.  KERLEY,   M.  D., 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN,   NEW  YORK   INFANT    ASYLUM,   MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 

Case  I.  Acute  Pulmonary  Tuberculosw  with  a  Small  Cavity. 
— The  patient  was  a  child,  five  months  old,  with  a  history  of 
phthisis  in  the  mother's  family,  and  died  after  an  acute  illness 
of  one  month.  The  onset  was  with  fever,  cough,  and  prostra- 
tion, and  the  general  symptoms  indicated  broncho-pneumonia. 
These  were  first  fine  rales,  then  broncho-vesicular  breathing,  and 
finally  the  signs  of  complete  consolidation  over  the  right  lung 
posteriorly,  with  the  evidences  of  general  bronchitis  through- 
out the  chest.  The  temperature  ranged  from  100°  to  104°  F.; 
there  was  increasing  prostration  and  emaciation,  and  death 
from  exhaustion. 

At  the  autopsy  the  surface  of  the  right  lung  was  found  cov- 
ered with  recent  fibrin  and  studded  with  miliary  tubercles.  The 
lower  two  thirds  of  the  upper  lobe  contained  a  cavity,  of  the  size 
of  an  almond,  communicating  with  several  smaller  cavities,  and 
all  filled  with  a  very  offensive  pus.  The  posterior  three  quarters 
of  lower  lobe  were  consolidated,  and  pus  in  abundance  in  bronchi. 
Left  lung  showed  scattering  tubercles  on  surface  and  on  sec- 
tion ;  hypostatic  pneumonia  involves  posterior  half  of  lung. 
Bronchial  glands  enlarged  and  cheesy.  No  tubercles  found  in 
any  other  organs.  [Specimens  from  this  and  the  two  following 
cases  were  exhibited  to  the  Section.] 

Case  II.  Persistent  Broncho-pneumonia  with  Tuberculosis  of 
the  Bronchial  Glands,  followed  by  General  Miliary  Tuberculosis 
and  Death  from  Tubercular  Meningitis. — The  patient  was  a 
child,  two  years  old,  whose  mother  died  of  phthisis.  Six  months 
before  death  the  child  had  entero-colitis,  followed  by  broncho- 
pneumonia with  pleurisy.  The  lungs  bad  never  resolved  entire- 
ly, and  signs  of  consolidation  in  both  lungs  posteriorly  remained. 
There  was  after  this  an  occasional  rise  of  temperature,  and  a 
teasing  cough  persisted. 

Two  months  before  death  an  exacerbation  occurred  in  all 
the  symptoms,  with  fever,  and  accompanied  by  an  extension  of 
the  signs  in  the  chest.  From  this  time  there  were  present  pro- 
gressive emaciation,  continuous  fever,  the  temperature  ranging 
from  99°  to  104°. 

Eight  days  before  death  well-marked  symptoms  of  menin- 
gitis developed,  and  with  these  the  child  died.  The  autopsy 
showed  moderate  tubercular  meningitis,  a  few  tubercles  in  the 
spleen,  but  none  were  found  in  any  other  organs  except  the  lungs. 
There  were  firm  and  very  extensive  old  adhesions  of  both 
lungs  to  chest  wall  and  to  diaphragm ;  extensive  areas  of 
chronic  broncho-pneumonia   through    both    lungs ;    bronchial 
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glands  very  much  enlarged,  cheesy,  and  some  completely  broken 
down,  and  recent  miliary  tubercles  widely  scattered  through 
the  lungs. 

Case  III.  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  with  Latent  Symptoms. 
— The  infant  was  one  year  old,  always  delicate,  but  up  to  four 
days  before  death  it  had  presented  only  the  symptoms  of  athrep- 
sia.  It  then  became  very  much  prostrated  and  refused  food, 
coughed  a  little ;  did  not  have  any  higher  temperature  than  99° 
F.,  and  died  of  exhaustion. 

At  the  autopsy  both  lungs  were  found  to  be  pretty  thickly 
studded  with  small  cheesy  nodules  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  and 
in  the  anterior  border  of  the  left  lung  there  was  a  cavity  as 
large  as  an  English  walnut. 

Tiie  three  foregoing  cases  occurred  in  the  service  of  Dr. 
Robert  Milbank,  visiting  physician. 

In  twenty  autopsies  upon  cases  of  infantile  tuberculosis 
at  the  Infant  Asylum  made,  with  two  exceptions,  during  the 
last  two  years,  the  following  distribution  of  lesions  was 
found :  In  seventeen  there  was  a  fairly  even  distribution  of 
tubercle  on  surface  and  in  substance  of  the  lung.  In  one 
the  tubercles  were  confined  to  the  left  lower  lobe,  in  an- 
other very  few  tubercles  were  found,  and  in  the  remaining 
case  the  lung  was  free.  There  was  tuberculosis  of  the  lung 
in  every  case  but  one,  of  the  lung  only  in  two.  The  major- 
ity of  our  text-books,  in  treating  of  tuberculosis  in  children, 
either  mention  the  infrequency  of  cavity  in  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis, or  do  not  refer  to  it  at  all.  In  twelve  of  the 
twenty  cases  we  found  cavities  in  the  lungs,  the  cavities 
varying  in  size  from  a  hazel-nut  to  an  English  walnut.  In 
five  of  the  remaining  eight  there  were  cheesy  nodules,  some 
of  which  were  beginning  to  break  down. 

The  cavities  were  located  at  the  apex  in  one  case,  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  upper  lobes  in  three,  in  the  right  mid- 
dle in  one,  and  in  the  lower  lobes  in  seven ;  in  two  of  the 
latter  the  middle  lobe  of  right  also  contained  cavities.  The 
left  lung  contained  the  cavities  in  seven,  the  right  in  five. 
The  organs  were  involved  in  the  following  order  of  fre- 
quency: Lungs,  nineteen;  spleen,  fifteen;  brain,  eleven; 
liver,  nine ;  intestines,  ten ;  kidneys,  three  ;  peritonseum, 
one;  and  pericardium,  one.  In  the  spleen,  liver,  and  kid- 
nev,  as  a  rule,  there  were  but  few  tubercles,  and  these  mostly 
on  the  surface.  The  spleen  was  enlarged  in  five  cases,  in 
one  it  was  three,  and  in  another  five  times  the  normal  size. 
The  liver  was  pale  and  fatty  in  seven.  The  bronchial  glands 
were  enlarged  in  every  case.  Enlarged  and  cheesy  in  eleven. 
The  condition  of  the  mesenteric  glands  was  noted  in  fifteen 
cases ;  they  were  enlarged  in  every  case,  and  in  six  cheesy 
and  broken  down.  A  positive  tubercular  history  in  three 
only. 
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LETTER    FROM    PARIS. 

A  Students^  Demonstration  against  an  Unpopular  ProfeMor. — 
Oavse  of  his  Unpopularity. —  The  Death  of  Professor  TrSlat. 
— Sl~etch  of  his  Labors. 

Paris,  April  14,  1S90. 
One  of  the  tragi-comical  incidents  so  well  known  by  the 
Parisians  that  they  no  longer  attract  their  attention   marked 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  at  the  madical  school.    On 
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the  17th  of  March  the  inhabitants  of  an  Italianized  quarter  of 
Paris  situated  between  the  wine  warehouses  and  the  rue  Monge, 
and  but  little  known  to  the  dwellers  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  were  startled  by  haviun;  their  provincial  silence  broken  by 
such  shouting  and  yelling  that  they  were  justified  in  asking 
themselves  if  the  wild  beasts  had  escaped  from  tlieir  cages  in 
the  adjacent  Jardin  des  plantes.  An  honest  porter,  fearing  botli 
God  and  the  Commune,  believed  so  sincerely  that  a  revolution 
had  broken  out  that,  after  having  barricaded  the  house  door,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  cellar,  so  that  finally  the  tenants  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  in  order  to  break 
into  their  own  dwellings.  The  tumult,  however,  had  nothing 
of  a  revolutionary  nature  and  was  but  a  simple  manifestation 
on  the  part  of  the  students  of  their  dislike  for  Professor  Bail- 
Ion,  incumbent  of  the  botanical  chair  and  living  in  a  charming 
little  house  surrounded  by  the  flowers  of  the  Medical  Botanical 
Garden,  in  the  rue  Cuvier.  The  uninitiated  in  the  university 
contentions  and  their  rights  and  wrongs  are  most  indignant  that 
such  intolerable  scenes  of  indiscipline  should  be  allowed  to  take 
place.  More  than  one  honest  bourgeois  is  inclined  to  petition 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  Riot  Act  against  the  students. 
Those,  however,  who  themselves  have  been  on  the  university 
benches  smile  quietly  and  sympathetically  on  such  occasions, 
knowing  well  how  little  they  are  fraught  with  importance. 
Baillou  himself  is  the  first  one  to  shrug  his  shoulders  at  these 
demonstrations,  letting  the  students  take  their  own  course.  No 
one  has  ever  shown  a  more  disdainful  equanimity  in  face  of  an 
unpopularity  destined  to  become  legendary.  Why  he  should 
have  excited  such  continuous  animosity  is  really  questionable. 
In  1869  the  professor  was  always  un welcomed,  frequently  hissed. 
Twenty  generations  of  students  have  passed  through  his  hands, 
and  their  traditional  reception  of  him  has  been  faithfully  trans- 
mitted. Baillon  lias,  notwithstanding,  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  good  professor.  He  is  a  savant  of  the  first  order;  his  lectures 
are  given  and  his  botanical  excursions  are  made  with  a  most 
exemplary  regularity ;  his  exposition  is  elegant  and  lucid.  More 
than  one  of  the  modern  questions  concerning  medicine  are  fa- 
miliar to  hira.  All  are  unanimous  as  to  the  high  scientific  value 
of  his  teaching.  The  animadversions  of  the  students  arise  from 
several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  they  detest  the  accessory  sci- 
ences, and  botany  above  idl  others.  They  all  come  to  Paris  for- 
tified by  the  most  excellent  resolutions ;  they  intend  to  commence 
their  professional  studies  zealously — so  that  during  the  first 
month  there  are  not  probably  ten  students  who  have  not  listened 
to  twenty  lectures  and  visited  twenty  hospital  wards.  This  ad- 
miraljle  ardor  is  considerably  cooled  by  the  rigidity  of  an  archaic 
curriculum.  Yon  desire  to  study  medicine  2  Commence,  then, 
by  studying  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  Adieu, 
then,  to  ambitious  desires,  to  the  near  realization  of  the  hope  to 
wear  the  hospital  apron.  The  mornings  must  be  passed  in  sci- 
entific laboratories  where  but  little  is  understood,  the  evenings 
at  lectures  whose  utility  is  to  the  student  mind  doubtful,  mak- 
ing but  slight  impression,  and  listened  to  in  the  few  free  mo- 
ments left  by  yawning  and  stamping. 

When  the  unfortunate  student  consults  his  inscription  paper 
to  learn  when  he  can  commence  medicine,  he  finds  that  the 
hospitals  are  to  be  frequented  during  and  after  the  third  year. 
This  naturally  he  ascribes  to  the  accessory  sciences,  which  he 
correspondingly  detests.  He  detests  Baillon  also  because  the 
latter  is  a  most  ferocious  examiner.  His  questions  are  put  in 
such  a  frigid  manner  that  the  more  timid  candidates  lose  their 
self-possession.  He  willfully  ignores  the  efl'orts  made  by  the 
students  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  examination  in  botany. 
So  much  the  worse  if  chance  wills  it  that  they  are  questioned 
upon  points  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  for  then  they  are  re- 
fused without  mercy.     "  Oh  that  I  may  not  have  Baillon  as  ex- 


aminer! "  is  the  prayer  of  the  students  two  months  before  the 
examination.  Baillon  terrifies  even  the  wisest,  for  he  is  ex- 
tremely witty,  always  caustic,  even  bitter  in  his  remarks  to  the  un- 
fortunate candidate  guilty  of  an  error.  Some  are  so  discouraged 
that  they  leave  before  the  end  of  an  examination ;  others,  again 
— and  these  are  extremely  rare — give  blow  for  blow  and  sarcasm 
for  sarcasm.  Baillon  on  one  occasion  said  to  a  student  guilty 
of  several  equivocal  answers  and  whose  failure  was  assured: 
"  Now,  sir,  in  dearth  of  other  knowledge,  perhaps  you  can  tell 
me  something  of  the  Oxyurus  vermicularii ?  "  "Most  certain- 
ly," replied  the  student ;  "the  Oxyurus  vermicularis  is  a  plant  of 
the  family  of  the  Lahiatm,  which  grows  on  the  meridional  slope 
of  the  Pyrenees."  Needless  to  say  that  the  examination  came 
abruptly  to  an  end  and  the  student  adjourned  to  a  later  period. 
For  my  part,  I  should  hardly  dare  to  afiirm  that  he  did  not  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  recent  manifestation  succeeding  Bail- 
Ion's  first  lecture,  and  was  not  one  of  the  crowd  following  the 
professor  for  more  than  a  kilometre,  filling  the  air  with  their 
expressions  of  dislike,  of  derision,  and  demands  for  his  removal. 

The  Paris  medical  body  and  school  have  been  afllicted  by 
the  death  of  Professor  Trelat  in  his  sixty-second  year.  He  was 
a  surgeon  of  great  merit  and  a  distinguished  savant,  but  had  the 
faults  as  well  as  the  good  points  of  too  great  a  number  of  our 
contemporaries.  His  mind  was  very  receptive,  open  to  all  im- 
pressions; he  was  skillful,  intelligent,  but  did  not  understand 
how  to  measure  his  strength  or  to  direct  it  toward  any  given 
aim.  Nobody's  opinion  was  esteemed  more  than  his  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  he  was  surely  destined  to  occupy 
the  next  vacant  seat  at  the  Institute.  He  was  received  agrege 
of  the  Faculty  at  twenty-eight,  and  his  thesis  upon  phosphorus 
necrosis  is  a  masterpiece  in  the  way  of  exposition  and  method, 
and  still  consulted. 

In  despite  of  all  this,  Trelat  left  no  original  work  other  than 
that  upon  facial  autoplasty.  Aside  from  being  a  surgeon,  he 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  seeker  of  curious  things,  an  artist, 
interesting  himself  in  everything  and  everybody.  At  his  funeral, 
discourses  were  pronounced  on  behalf  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine and  the  Surgical  Society,  as  was  natural ;  but  that  the  so- 
cieties of  hygiene,  both  professional  and  national,  should  speak ; 
that  Ferry,  an  ex-minister  of  France,  should  bear  witness  to  the 
uprightness  and  liberality  of  his  friend,  explains  Tr61at's  career. 
He  was  an  orator,  a  hygienist,  a  politician  ;  their  themes  were 
the  rivals  of  surgery,  and  the  hours  consecrated  to  them  were 
taken  from  the  latter.  He  had  a  veritable  talent  for  bringing 
out  the  point  of  a  discussion. 

One  of  the  doctors  who  follow  the  meetings  of  the  different 
societies  lately  made  a  humorous  comparison  of  their  habitual 
orators:  "When  Verneuil  speaks  upon  a  question,  every  one  is 
charmed,  but  no  one  understands  it  any  better;  Tr61at  takes  the 
floor  and  everything  immediately  becomes  clear,  but  if  by  mis- 
fortune Le  Fort  should  interfere,  all  future  possibility  of  com- 
prehending would  be  forever  lost." 

There  was  a  most  animated  contest  between  Trelat  and  Dol- 
beau  aboiit  1868  or  1869  for  the  professorial  chair.  Dolbeau 
was  a  good  operator,  but  all  those  in  favor  of  progress  pre- 
ferred Trelat,  who  was  tnore  brilliant  and  of  broader  views. 
Dolbeau,  however,  was  elected,  and  in  despite  one  Is  forced  to 
admit  that  his  surgical  acquirements  surpassed  Tr61at's. 


The  Harlem  Medical  Association. — The  programme  for  the  last  meet- 
ing, on  Wednesday  evening,  tlip  7tli  Inst.,  included  a  paper  on  Antiseptic 
Methods  for  the  General  Practitioner,  by  fir.  A.  M.  von  Duering ;  a  re- 
port of  a  case  of  perityphlitie  abscess,  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Gibbs ;  a  report  of 
two  cases  of  spinal  concussion,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Leary  ;  and  a  report  of  a 
case  of  severe  constitutional  poisoning  from  the  external  application  of 
small  quantities  of  aconitinc  oleate,  by  Dr.  M.  R.  Richard. 
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THE   PAROXYSMAL   PULMONARY  (EDEMA  OF  BRIGHT'S 
DISEASE. 

Altiiouoh  cedema  of  the  lung  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  thoracic  complications  of  Bright's  disease,  and  as  such 
baa  attracted  much  attention,  yet,  according  to  M.  Bouveret, 
there  is  a  form  of  this  oedema  which  lias  thus  far  escaped  the 
notice  of  clinicians.  This  pai-ticular  form  is  characterized  hy 
a  sudden  onset,  an  excessive  dyspnoea  with  threatenings  of 
asphyxia,  and  a  very  abundant  albuminous  expectoration.  This 
acute  oedema  occurs  in  distinct  attacks  lasting  each  from  some 
minutes  to  several  days,  and  terminates  either  fatally  or  in 
complete  disappearance  of  all  the  prominent  symptoms.  It  is 
not  commonly  met  with.  Bouveret  has  found  but  three  cases 
in  all  his  records  of  interstitial  nephritis  occurring  in  the  last 
eight  years  in  both  his  hospital  and  his  private  practice.  In  his 
article  in  the  Revue  de  m6decine  for  March  lOth  the  histories 
of  two  cases  are  given  in  detail,  and  they  afford  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  this  affection,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  oedema 
associated  in  ordinary  cases  with  Bright's  disease,  differing  not 
only  in  symptoms,  but  also  in  origin.  It  must  be  regarded  as 
an  acute  change  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  chronic  intersti- 
tial nephritis,  either  in  its  early  stages  or  at  an  advanced 
period.  In  one  of  the  cases  cited  the  patient  regained  his  gen- 
erally good  condition  of  health.  In  addition  to  its  course,  so 
clearly  paroxysmal,  this  form  of  oedema  is  specially  character- 
ized by  its  rapid  mode  of  onset  and  of  termination,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  asphyxia,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  copious, 
frothy,  reddish  expectoration  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
albumin,  which  is  evidently  the  serum  of  the  blood  that  has 
exuded  from  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  filled  the  alveoli  and 
the  bronchial  tubules.  The  duration  of  the  attacks  is  short, 
lasting  from  twenty  minutes  to  four  hours.  This  enormous 
secretion  of  serum  through  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  urine,  which  be- 
comes scanty,  dense,  aud  high-colored.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  attack  has  not  been  determined ;  possibly  in  one  of  the 
cases  it  was  the  result  of  over-exertion,  but  in  the  other  in- 
stances the  onset  seems  to  have  been  spontaneous.  Paroxys- 
mal oedema  is  a  dangerous  complication  of  interstitial  nephritis, 
and  asphyxia  is  imminent  so  long  as  the  attack  lasts.  If  noth- 
ing arrests  the  exudation  of  bloody  serum,  if  the  expectoration 
fails  to  keep  the  air-passages  clear,  or  if  the  right  heart  weak- 
ens, death  is  inevitable. 

An  explanation  of  this  condition  was  given  by  Fraent^el  in 
liis  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  (Berlin,  1889),  where  he 
describes  similar  attacks  in  connection  with  enlargement  of  the 
heart  from  renal  causes.     He  considers  them  the  result  of  an 


upsetting  of  the  equilibrium  between  the  left  ventricle  and  the 
right  ventricle.  This  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Welch,  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  Cohn- 
heim,  which  show  that  the  most  potent  cause  of  pnlmonary 
oedema  is  weakness  of  the  left  heart,  which  is  apt  to  occur  at 
the  end  of  an  interstitial  nephritis.  This  explanation,  bow- 
ever,  fails  to  satisfy  M.  Bouveret,  and  he  regards  it  as  incon- 
sistent with  observed  clinical  facts.  Those  who  have  attempted 
the  interpretation  of  renal  phenomena  have  given  themselves 
up  too  much  to  humoral  and  mechanical  theories,  and  have 
failed  to  take  nervous  causes  into  account,  and  Bouveret  is 
disposed  to  regard  this  enormous  flux,  which  begins  and  ends 
so  suddenly,  as  proceeding  from  a  disturbance  of  the  vaso- 
motor apparatus  in  the  distribution  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  point  of  origin  of  the  morbid 
influences  which  give  rise  to  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels. 


THE   USE   AND   ABUSE   OF   DRAINAGE-TUBES. 

Mr.  R.  -J.  GoDLKE  suggests  in  the  Practitioner  that  by  a 
curious  irony  of  fate  it  would  seem  as  if  the  perfection  of  the 
antiseptic  system  inaugurated  by  Lister  was  about  to  lead 
almost  to  the  abolition  of  what  in  its  early  days  appeared  to 
be,  and  probably  was,  essential  to  its  successful  application. 
This  seems  rather  unlikely,  but  Mr.  Godlee's  opinions  on  the 
subject  are  very  interesting.  At  present  wounds  are  closed 
completely,  or  nearly  so,  by  means  of  sutures,  and  in  almost 
every  case  an  attempt  is  made  to  secure  primary  union  by  com- 
plete arrest  of  hieraorrhage,  pressure,  and  surgical  cleanliness. 
Drainage-tubes  by  their  presence  not  only  tend  to  prevent  com- 
plete primary  union,  but  also  furnish  an  element  of  danger  in 
their  liability  to  admit  infection  to  the  wound  at  each  dressing. 
He  maintains  that  they  should  be  dispensed  with  in  incised  or 
lacerated  wounds  where  it  is  possible  to  arrest  all  or  nearly  all 
hasmorrhage  and  to  apply  steady  and  uniform  pressure.  In 
large  and  complicated  wounds  they  should  be  as  short  as  will 
serve  the  purpose.  When  draiuage-tubes  are  thus  dispensed 
with,  however,  the  temperature  does  not  seem  to  keep  so  nearly 
normal  as  when  tl.e  wounds  are  ])erfeclly  drained,  and  there  is 
risk  of  collections  of  blood  or  serum  forming  under  the  tiaps. 
In  many  cases  these  collections  may  be  absorbed,  but  in  others 
they  will  require  removal  and  healing  will  be  delayed.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  omission  of  drainage-tubes  in  trephining  by 
Mr.  Horsley,  because  an  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  or  a 
hernia  cerebri  is  less  likely  to  occur,  and  to  tlie  fact  that  after 
operations  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  the  peritoowum  is  able  to 
take  care  of  whatever  effusion  ordiuarily  takes  place,  so  that 
drainage  is  necessary  only  in  certain  cases. 

It  is  only  too  true  that  in  surgery  as,  in  many  other  things, 
there  are  fashions  which  come  and  go,  as  Mr.  Godlee  suggests, 
but  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  change  in  the  practice 
of  English  surgeons  regarding  the  use  of  the  drainage-tube  was 
to  be  the  result  of  a  whira  or  fashion.  The  universal  adoption 
of  the  drainage-tube  was  not  on  account  of  the  tube  itself,  but 
because  it  formed  a  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  a  new  system 
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of  wound  treatment  which  promised  and  gave  results  wonder- 
fully better  than  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  earlier  surgeons 
pictured.  Certain  parts  of  the  paraphernalia  were  dropped 
after  evidence  had  been  obtained  that  their  employment  was 
not  essential  to  success,  and  other  parts  have  become  more  or 
less  restricted  in  their  application.  So,  if  surgeons  decline  to 
employ  the  drainage-tube  now  in  every  case  in  which  it  was 
formerly  employed,  but  restrict  its  use  to  cases  in  which  they 
consider  it  necessary  or  advisable,  it  is  not  through  obedience 
to  a  whim  of  fashion,  but  it  is  the  natural  result  of  observa- 
tion. 

MINOR   PARAGRAPHS. 

LASSAR'S   TREATMENT   OF  BALDNESS. 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Lassar,  of  Berlin,  for  alo- 
pecia pityrodes  and  alopecia  areata  has  been  attended  with 
some  brilliant  results.  According  to  Dr.  Graetze^r's  article  in 
the  Therapeutisohe  Monatsschrift,  but  few  cases  resist  the  treat- 
ment, and  after  a  few  applications  the  downy  sprouts  may  be 
seen.  The  following  procedure  is  to  be  repeated  daily  :  1.  The 
scalp  should  be  lathered  well  with  a  strong  tar  soap  for  ten 
minutes.  2.  This  hither  is  to  be  removed  with  lukewarm  water, 
followed  by  colder  water  in  abundance;  then  the  scalp  is  to  be 
dried.  3.  A  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  1  to  900,  the 
menstruum  being  equal  parts  of  water,  glycerin,  and  cologne  or 
alcohol,  is  to  be  rubbed  on.  4.  The  scalp  is  then  rubbed  dry 
with  a  solution  containing  beta-naphthol,  1  part,  and  absolute 
alcohol,  200  parts.  5.  The  final  step  in  the  process  is  an  anoint- 
ing of  the  scalp  with  an  unguent  containing  two  parts  of  sali- 
cylic acid,  three  parts  of  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  100  parts  of 
neatVfoot  oil.  This,  treatment  should  be  persisted  in  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  or  longer.  Lassar,  who  by  the  way  is  the 
secretary-general  to  the  International  Congress  of  this  year,  has 
done  much  to  awaken  the  profession  from  the  lethargic  state 
into  which  it  had  fallen  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  alopecia; 
he  is  reported  to  have  treated  a  thousand  cases  in  the  manner 
described.  The  attitude  of  physicians  toward  this  affection  of 
the  scalp  has  been  one  of  inattention  and  indifference.  When 
a  young  man  comes  under  notice  whose  baldness  is  conspicuous 
his  case  has  not  uncommonly  been  the  subject  of  some  trivial 
remark  ascribing  the  causation  of  the  trouble  to  excesses  in 
Venere  et  Baceho,  or  of  the  more  sarcastic  vulgarism  bearing 
upon  the  atiected  person's  '•  early  piety."  These  supposed 
causes  may  be  wide  of  the  mark.  The  parasitic  theory  of  the 
causation  of  hair-fall,  as  advocated  by  Fnna  and  Sehlen,  has  its 
support  in  those  not  infrequent  cases  where  the  trouble  seems 
to  be  referable  to  the  use  of  unclean  utensils  by  the  barber.  In 
this  class  of  cases  Lassar's  treatment  will  find  its  indications 
and  successes  more  frequently  than  in  that  other,  neurotic,  class 
described  by  Michelson  and  Schiitz  as  occurring  in  young  per- 
sons who  have  a  "nervous"  history  or  have  met  with  a  trau- 
matism atfecting  the  head  and  brain. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

A  SYNOPSIS  of  some  of  the  more  important  recent  contribu- 
tions to  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  nervous  system 
was  given  in  a  lecture  by  Professor  Hamilton,  of  Aberdeen 
University,  before  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh 
on  January  15th.  A  report  of  the  address  appears  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  for  January  18th,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following  conclusions :  The  lecturer  concluded  that  the  com- 
plex nervous  system  originated  in  a  number  of  sense  organs  in 


the  skin ;  that  in  the  course  of  time  these  sense  organs  sank 
deep  into  the  body  wall  and  became  modified  into  nerve  cells 
and  fibers;  that  the  nervous  system  then  assumed  the  form  of 
a  ring  with  the  alimentary  canal  passing  through  it.  and  with  a 
small  brain-like  ganglion  placed  on  the  ring  above  and  another 
below  the  gullet;  that  this  simple  ring,  with  its  two  ganglia, 
formed  the  type  of  arcliitecture  in  the  brains  of  all  the  higher 
vertebrates,  although  the  part  of  the  original  alimentary  canal 
which  the  ring  surrounded  bad  become  obsulete;  that  the  ver- 
tebrate spinal  cord  was  probably  the  united  ganglionated  cord 
of  the  invertebrate,  and  that  the  canal  in  its  center  was  the 
original  invertebrate  alimentary  canal,  while  the  ventricle  in 
the  brain  was  originally  the  invertebrate  stomach  ;  that  the  de- 
velopment went  on,  the  ganglia  becoming  more  highly  organ- 
ized and  ending  in  the  primitive  cerebrum  of  vertebrates  low 
in  the  scale ;  and  that  as  this  cerebrum  grew  in  proponions 
and  became  a  prominent  object,  functions  were  translated  to  it 
which  had  formerly  been  inherent  in  parts  of  minor  import- 
ance, these  parts  lapsing  correspondingly  into  a  state  of  com- 
parative obsolescence  or  complete  inactivity. 


THE    HEROIC    CONDUCT   OF   SURGEON   GURVICH. 

The  Lancet  refers  in  most  commendatory  terms  to  the  Rus- 
sian prison  surgeon.  Dr.  Gurvich,  of  Ust-Kara,  Siberia,  who  re- 
fused to  be  associated  in  the  fatal  punishment  of  Madame  Nahida 
Sihida.  This  lady,  who  had  formerly  been  a  school-teacher  and 
was  educated  and  highly  refined,  was  a  political  prisoner.  She 
had  only  recently  subjected  herself  to  a  "hunger  strike"  for 
twenty-two  days,  and  her  strength  was  such  as  had  been  sus- 
tained by  food  enemata  administered  by  force.  According  to 
Dr.  Gurvich's  statement,  moreover,  the  lady  had  been  under  bis 
treatment  for  heart  disease,  and  she  was  from  every  point  of 
view  a  most  unfit  subject  for  a  ruthless  punishment  with  the 
whip.  It  is  stated  that  a  hundred  blows  were  administered  on 
the  bare  back  of  this  already  enfeebled  woman  ;  at  all  events, 
her  death  is  held  to  have  been  due  to  the  flogging  she  received. 
Dr.  Gurvich  refused  to  be  present  at  the  outrage,  declaring  that 
the  punishment  should  not  be  administered.  The  writer  in  the 
Lancet  says  that  the  whole  profession  must  feel  grateful  to  Sur- 
geon Gurvich  for  thus  having  held  out  against  the  committal  of 
such  an  act  of  brutality.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  by  so 
doing  he  sacrificed  his  entire  official  future,  and  rendered  himself 
liable  to  be  classified  among  the  suspects  and  the  disloyal. 


BURIAL    REFORM. 

Within  the  past  year  two  London  churches  have  been  closed 
by  the  authorities  on  account  of  the  noxious  emanations  from 
the  bodies  placed  in  the  vaults  beneath  them.  The  advocates 
of  burial  reform  have  been  raising  the  question  whether  it  may 
not  become  necessary  to  close  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's 
cathedral  for  the  same  reason.  The  reformers  are  also  discuss- 
ing another  danger  to  health  in  the  inadequate  shelter  afforded 
at  cemeteries  for  mourners,  many  of  whom  are  women  whose 
nervous  vitality  has  already  been  sapped  and  strained  by  grief 
and  vigil.  The  exposure  in  the  winter  months,  to  those  who 
attend  cemetery  burial,  is  often  more  than  a  rugged  person  can 
withstand,  to  say  nothing  of  those  whose  strength  has  been  im- 
paired. At  a  recent  funeral  in  London  a  large  marquee  tent 
was  erected  over  the  grave,  for  the  protection  of  the  mourners 
and  attendants. 

MAMMARY   CARCINOMA   IN   A   CAT. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London 
Mr.  Spencer  presented  the  mammary  glands  of  a  cat  which 
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showed  the  existence  of  carcinoma.  The  disease  was  most 
evident  in  the  posterior  portion,  the  tumors  being  I'o  to  4 
centimetres  in  diameter  and  composed  chietlj  of  caseous  mate- 
rial, with  some  solid  undegenerated  portions  at  the  periphery. 
Extension  had  taken  place  by  the  lymphatics,  which  in  front  of 
the  sternum  were  felt  as  indurated  cords.  They  ended  in  glands 
at  the  root  of  the  neck  and  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  which 
were  also  caseous.  The  lungs  were  studded  with  small  translu- 
cent nodules,  emboli  having  reached  them  through  the  thoracic 
and  right  lymphatic  ducts  and  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  em- 
boli had  reached  no  farther  than  the  capillaries.  The  cat  was 
an  adult  female,  and  had  suffered  with  an  irritating  discharge 
from  the  nipples,  which  were  swollen  and  prominent,  but  there 
was  no  ulceration  of  the  skin.  The  conditions  as  narrated  show 
a  certain  amount  of  similarity  to  those  which  are  found  in  con- 
nection with  mammary  carcinoma  in  the  liuman  female.  The 
case  was  evidently  presented  as  a  rarity,  for,  notwithstanding 
the  great  frequency  with  which  cats  are  used  in  anatomical  and 
physiological  studies,  we  do  not  recall  any  reference  to  such 
disease  in  their  mammary  glands.  It  would  be  pretty  certain  to 
excite  attention  were  its  existence  at  all  common. 


A   PROPOSED   ATROCITY   IN  THE   CENSUS. 

A  PUBLISHED  list  of  the  points  on  which  information  is  to 
be  asked  for — and  refusal  to  give  it  to  involve  a  penalty  in  the 
shape  of  a  heavy  fine — by  the  census  enumerators  contains  the 
following:  "Whether  sutfering  from  acute  or  chronic  disease, 
with  name  of  disease  and  length  of  time  atHicted."  "  Wbether 
defective  in  mind,  sight,  hearing,  or  speech,  or  whether  crip- 
pled, maimed,  or  deformed,  with  name  of  defect."  We  iiave 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  questions  on  these  points  are  use- 
less for  statistical  purposes,  because,  so  far  as  they  are  answered 
at  all,  they  will  be  answered  ignorantly,  mendaciously,  or  eva- 
sively in  the  great  majority  of  instances.  To  put  such  ques- 
tions to  every  man  and  woman  in  the  United  States  is  a  piece 
of  offensive  impertinence ;  to  attach  a  penalty  to  refusal  to 
answer  them  is  a  monstrous  oppression.  The  atrocious  scheme 
ought  to  be  crushed  by  those  in  authority. 


CLINICAL   INSTRUCTION  IN   INSANITY. 

A  SPECIAL  hospital  for  the  insane  is  to  be  established  in  Lon- 
don, having  among  its  features  clinical  conveniences  for  the 
scientific  study  of  mental  disease  and  for  the  reception  of  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  know  something  of  this  important  branch 
before  they  come  up  for  graduation.  A  staff  of  experienced 
instructors  in  psychiatry  will  be  organized  to  occupy  this  fielJ, 
hitherto  neglected,  not  so  mucli  on  account  of  any  lack  of  ma- 
terial as  because  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  it  within  the  reach 
of  students  and  teachers. 


IMMEDIATE   REPAIR  OF   THE   LACERATED   CERVIX   UTERI. 

Dii.  R.  L.  Dickinson  recommends,  in  the  Brooklyn  Medical 
Journal  for  April,  his  method  of  immediately  sewing  up  the 
rent  in  the  cervix  uteri  as  soon  as  the  labor  is  terminated.  The 
patient  may  be  placed  in  Sims's  posture,  but  the  dorsal  decubitus 
is  preferred,  with  the  hips  held  well  Hexed  by  the  sheet-sling. 
The  lower  corners  of  the  lacerated  cervix  are  seized  in  the  grip 
ot  a  double-tenaculum  forceps.  This  reveals  the  extent  of  the 
rent,  and  the  wound  is  held  steady  for  the  stitching ;  this  is  the 
one  important  step  in  the  procedure.  For  the  suture  material, 
trustworthy  catgut  is  best,  but  ordinary  number  eight  cotton 
thread  that  has  been  soaked  in  mercuric  biniodide  solution,  1  to 
4,000,  will  answer.     No  assistant  other  than  the  nurse  is  re- 


quired. The  seizure  of  the  flaps  checks  hainorrhage  in  a  man- 
ner that  at  first  is  surprising.  In  two  cases  the  flow  of  blood 
was  quite  free  until  the  tenaculum  forceps  gripped  the  parts, 
when  it  ceased  at  once.  This  cessation  is  so  pronounced  that  it 
points  to  the  cervical  vessels  as  the  source  of  the  bleeding  in 
cases  where  a  firmly  contracted  uterus  bleeds.  The  cervix,  after 
long  labors  especially,  is  easily  drawn  into  view — after  some 
protracted  labors  the  anterior  lip  may  be  seen  at  the  vulva, 
without  any  traction  being  applied — and  it  is  after  long  labors 
that  these  lacerations  are  most  commonly  found.  It  is  only  for 
lacerations  extending  to  the  vaginal  wall  that  the  operation  is 
designed.  As  regards  the  question-  of  involution  after  this 
operation,  the  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory,  the 
cervix  in  particular  regaining  a  nulliparous  size  in  less  than 
three  weeks. 

ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  May  6,  1890: 


DISEASES. 


Typhoid  fever , 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis., 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Varicella 


Week  ending  Apr.  29.  Week  ending  May  6 


10 

76 

2 

273 

117 

10 


0 
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The  Tanderbilt  Clinic. — Dr.  Charles  H.  May  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  clinic  in  ophthalmology. 

The  Woman's  Hospital. — Dr.  A.  H.  Buckmaster  has  been  appointed 
an  assistant  surgeon. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  A.  H.  Buckmaster,  from  Brooklyn,  to  No. 
50  East  Thirtieth  Street ;  Dr.  .1.  F.  Ferguson  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Sprague, 
to  No.  168  Lexington  Avenue ;  Dr.  Henry  Herman,  to  No.  627  Lexington 
Avenue ;  Dr.  W.  M.  Leszynsky,  to  No.  61  East  Seventy-fifth  Street ;  Dr. 
George  M.  Tattle,  to  No.  49  West  Thirty-eighth  Street. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 
Ditties  of  Officers  serving  ?7i  the  Medical  Ueparttnent^  United  States 
Army,  for  the  two  weeks  ending  Mag  3,  1S90 : 

White,  Robert  H.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  now  on  duty  at  Fort  Myer, 
Virginia,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  will  report  in  per- 
son to  the  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  New  York,  for  temporary  duty  as  post  surgeon  during  the 
absence  of  Henry  McElderry,  Major  and  Surgeon,  as  a  member  of 
the  Army  Medical  Board,  New  York  city.  Upon  the  return  of  Major 
McElderry  to  duty  at  West  Point,  Major  White  will  return  to  his 
proper  station.  Par.  4,  S.  0.  94,  A.  G.  0.,  Headquarters  of  the 
Army,  April  22,  1 890. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  the  following  changes  of  sta- 
tions of  officers  of  the  Medical  Department  are  ordered  : 
KiLBOCKNK,  Henry  S.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  from  Vancouver 

Barracks,  Washington,  to  Willets  Point,  New  York. 
Gray,  William  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  from  Fort  Magin- 

nis,  Montana,  to  Fort  Sherman,  Idaho. 
Banister,  .Ioun  M  ,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgson,  from  Fort  Sher- 
man, Idaho,  to  Fort  Stanton,  New  Mexico.    Par.  1,  S.  0.  93,  A.  G.  0., 
April  21,  1890. 
Raymond,  Henry  I.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon  (Newport  Barracks, 
Kentucky),  is  hereby  granted  leave  of  absence  for  twenty-five  days, 
to  commence  on  or  about  May  2,  1890.     Par.  5,  S.  O.  91,  Division  of 
the  Atlantic,  April  19,  1890. 
La  Garde,  Louis  .4.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.    Upon  surgeon's 
certificate  of  disability,  leave  of  absence  for  twenty-three  days,  on 
account  of  sickness,  is  granted,  in  exteusion  of  leave  of  absence  for 
seven  days  granted  him  l)y  orders  No.  70,  Fort  Assinniboine,  Mon- 


May  10,  1890.; 
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tana,  with  permission  to  apply  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army 
for  an  extension  of  one  month  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability. 
Par.  4,  S.  0.  43,  Department  of  Dakota,  April  14,  1890. 

Jartis,  Nathan  S.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Camp  Wade, 
Kingfisher,  Indian  Territory,  to  take  effect  on  the  expiration  of  his 
present  leave  of  absence,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  Fort  Verde,  Arizona  Territory,  for  duty  at  that  station. 
Par.  12,  S.  0.  102,  A.  G.  0.,  May  1,  1890. 

Gardiner,  John  de  B.  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will,  by 
direction  of  the  President,  re])ort  in  person  to  Brigadier-General 
Wesley  Merritt,  president  of  the  Retiring  Board,  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  for  examination  by  the  board.  Par.  4,  S.  0.  99, 
A.  G.  0.,  April  28,  1890. 

La  Garde,  Lonis  A.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  ordinary  leave  of  absence  granted  in 
Orders  No,  70,  current  series,  Fort  Assinniboine,  Montana,  is  changed 
to  a  sick  leave ;  and  the  extension  of  said  leave,  on  surgeon's  cer- 
tificate of  disability,  granted  him  in  Special  Orders  No.  43,  April 
14,  1890,  Department  of  Dakota,  is  further  extended  one  month  on 
surgeon's  certificate  of  disability.  Par.  5,  S.  0.  97,  A.  G.  0.,  April 
25,  1890. 

McKeb,  James  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon.  By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  leave  of  absence  for  one  month  and  fifteen 
days  is  granted.     Par.  4,  S.  0.  98,  A.  G.  0.,  April  26,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  two  weeks  ending  May  3,  1890 : 
ScoFiELD,  W.  K.     Commissioned  a  Medical  Director  from  February  8, 

1890. 
McMdrtrie,  Daniel.     Commissioned  a  Medical  Inspector  from  Febru- 
ary 8,  1890. 
BoGERT,  E.  S.     Commissioned  an  Assistant  Surgeon  from  April  Hi, 

1890. 
Spratling,  L.  W.     Commissioned  an  Assistant  Surgeon  from  April  lli, 

1890. 
Martin,  H.  M.,  Surgeon.     Reported  his  return  home,  and  granted  sick 

leave. 
Beter,  H.  G.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  delay  reporting 

on  board  the  Yantic  until  further  instructed. 
WooLTERTON,    T.,    Medical    Inspector.      Detached   from    Navy    Yard, 

Washington,  D,  C,  and  to  wait  orders. 
Beardsley,    G.    S.,   Medical   Inspector.     Ordered  to  the  Navy   Yard, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Harvey,  H.  P.,  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the  Ranger,  and  to  proceed 

home  and  wait  orders. 
Heffenger,  a.  C,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  Ranger. 
Gaines,  J.   H.,  Surgeon.     Detached  from  hospital.  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 

and  granted  sick  leave. 
Spratling,   L.   W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered    to   hospital   at  Hot 

Springs,  Ark. 
BoGERT,  E.  S.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  Vermont. 
Olcott,  F.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  for  examination  prelimi- 
nary to  promotion. 
Anzal,  E.  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the  Yantic, 

and  to  resume  duty  on  board  the  Galena. 

Society  meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  May  12th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Sur- 
gery) ;  Lenox  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (private) ;  New  York 
Ophthalmological  Society  (private) ;  New  York  Medico-historical  So- 
ciety (private) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in  Chem- 
istry and  Technology) ;  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ; 
Gynaecological  Society  of  Boston  ;  Burlington,  Vt.,  Medical  Club  ; 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Baltimore  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Tuesday,  May  13th :  Kansas  Medical  Society  (first  day — Salina) ;  Lou- 
isiana State  Medical  Society  (first  day — Baton  Rouge) ;  Nebraska 
State  Medical  Society  (first  day — Beatrice)  ;  New  York  Medical 
Union  (private) ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Albany  (semi- 


annual), Greene  (annual — Cairo),  and  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. ;  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  Trenton  (private),  N.  J.,  Medical  Associations ;  Camden 
(annual — Camden),  Morris  (annual),  and  Sussex  (annual),  N.  J., 
County  Medical  Societies ;  Norfolk,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society 
(election — Hyde  Park);  Franklin,  Vt.,  County  Medical  Association 
(annual) ;  Baltimore  Gynaecological  and  Obstetrical  Society. 

Wednesday,  May  Hth :  Indiana  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — In- 
dianapoUs);  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  (first  day— Henderson); 
Washington  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — Spokane  Falls) ;  Kan- 
sas Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  Louisiana  State  Medical  Society 
(second  day) ;  Nebraska  State  Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  New 
York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York  Pathological  Society  ;  American 
Microscopical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Medical  Association  (private) ;  Franklin  (annual — Greenfield),  Hamp- 
shire (annual — Northampton),  and  Worcester  (annual — Worcester), 
Mass.,  District  Medical  Societies ;  Philadelphia  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. 

Thursday,  May  15th :  Indiana  State  Medical  Society  (second  day) ; 
Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  Washington  State 
Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  Kansas  Medical  Society  (third  day) ; 
Louisiana  State  Medical  Society  (third  day) ;  Nebraska  State  Medical 
Society  (third  day) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Metropolitan 
Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society ;  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (private). 

Friday,  May  16th :  Indiana  State  Medical  Society  (third  day) ;  Ken- 
tucky State  Medical  Society  (third  day) ;  Washington  State  Medical 
Society  (third  day) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Orthopaedic  Surgery) ;  Chicago  Gyna>cological  Society ;  Baltimore 
Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  May  17th :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital. 


^rocecbtngs  of  ^Societies. 


NEW  YORK  AUADKMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  April  3,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Fallacy  of  the  so-called  Hot-air  Treatment  of 
Phthisis. — This  was  the  subject  of  a  ])aper  by  Dr.  W.  Oilman 
Thompson.  Among  the  many  systems  of  treatment  for  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  none,  he  said,  had  excited  more  widespread 
interest  than  the  so-called  antiseptic  methods  which  were  the 
immediate  outgrowth  of  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
by  Koch.  One  of  these  methods  had  originated  in  Germany 
about  four  years  ago,  and  was  employed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent to-day  in  this  country.  It  was  based  upon  the  fact  that 
heat,  of  a  degree  slightly  above  the  body  temperature,  destroyed 
or  rendered  innocuous  tubercle  bacilli,  so  that  if  the  germs 
could  only  be  heated  sufficiently  in  situ,  by  the  inhalation  of 
superheated  air,  they  would  cease  to  do  harm.  To  accomplish 
this  result  several  kinds  of  heaters  had  been  devised.  After 
giving  a  description  of  the  apparatuses  in  use,  and  the  result  of 
each  man's  work  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  with  the  hot-air 
method,  the  author  drew  as  an  inference  that  the  only  changes 
in  the  symptoms  reliably  reported  us  following  the  hot-air  in- 
halations were,  first,  an  early  increase  in  the  cough,  which  was 
subsequently  diminished,  improvement  in  the  appetite,  and 
alight  gain  in  body  weight.  The  r&les  were  slightly  diminished. 
But  in  the  cases  reported  these  changes  had  not  appeared  until 
the  treatment  had  been  continued  for  weeks  or  even  months, 
during  which  time  fluctuations  in  symptoms  would  occur  under 
almost  any  treatment.     The  improvement  was  never  decided 
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in  the  best  authenticated  cases,  and  in  many  instances  the  pa- 
tients were  simultaneously  taking  creasote  and  other  remedies. 
Moreover,  the  luug  gymnastics,  involving  deep  inhalations, 
might,  in  certain  cases,  have  been  of  benefit  by  expanding  the 
lungs  more  fully,  thus  increasing  tissue  change  in  various  ways, 
quite  independent  of  any  additional  heat.  The  temporary 
change  in  respiratory  rhythm,  the  rise  in  systemic  temperature, 
and  alteration  in  the  pulse-rate,  would  all  be  accounted  for  in 
the  same  way.  Similar  symptoms  were  capable  of  production 
by  extraordinary  pulmonary  exercise  at  any  time.  The  only 
observers.  Sears  and  Trndeau,  who  had  made  a  really  thor- 
ough report  of  the  relative  number  of  bacilli  present  while  the 
patients  were  under  treatment,  agreed  in  failing  to  find  any 
material  deviation  from  the  average.  The  observers  above 
cited  all  seemed  to  have  omitted  to  perform  any  simple  experi- 
ments to  determine  whether  the  heated  air  really  conveyed  its 
heat  to  the  lungs  or  not,  but  had  contented  themselves  with 
speculations.  Experiments  bad  shown  that  while  the  body  re- 
mained under  normal  atmospheric  pressure  it  was  a  physical 
impossibiiity  to  fill  the  lung  completely  with  rarefied  air — i.  e., 
superheated  air — or  even  to  exert  negative  pressure  sufficient  to 
forcibly  rupture  either  normal  or  weakened  vessels,  an  accident 
that  had  been  suggested  as  likely  to  happen.  Weigert  and 
Kohlschutter  not  only  claimed  that  the  hot  air  penetrated  to 
the  deepest  alveoli,  carrying  great  heat  with  it,  but  that  the 
exhaled  air  had  a  temperature  ranging  as  high  as  140°  F.,  and 
that  this  hot  air  destroyed  the  bacilli  in  some  instances,  lessened 
their  virulence  in  others,  and  finally  improved  the  pulmonary 
circulation  and  favored  tissue  changes  and  nutrition  of  the 
body. 

The  speaker,  after  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  physics  of 
the  subject,  then  described  in  detail  a  number  of  experiments 
which  he  bad  undertaken  for  the  special  elucidation  of  the 
points  at  issue.  The  animals  were  subjected  to  inhalation 
tests  with  both  hot  and  cold  air,  by  means  of  a  carefully  de- 
vised apparatus,  the  thermometric  readings  being  made  from 
thermometers  introduced  within  the  thoracic  cavity  and  other 
parts.  The  following  would  give  some  idea  of  the  work  and  its 
results : 

Experiment  2.— Dog.  Temperature  before  inhalation:  rec- 
tum 100°  F.  (37-7°  C),  lung  100-2°  F.  Hot-air  inhalation  was 
started  at  150°  F.  (65°  0.),  one  inch  from  the  nose,  rapidly  in- 
creased to  200°  F.,  and  finally  to  320°  F.  (105°  C).  The  tem- 
perature near  the  coil  was  200°  F.  higher.  Inhalation  was 
maintained  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  During  this  time  the  tem- 
perature in  the  lung  fell  1'2°  F.,  and  in  the  rectum  2°  F.,  while 
the  respiration  fell  from  26  to  14.  The  animal  took  the  chloro- 
form very  ill,  and  a  great  deal  was  administered,  so  that  a  slight 
chill  ensued  with  the  fall  of  temperature  observed  in  the  lung 
and  rectum.  There  was  clearly  no  entrance  of  hot  air  to  the 
lung  in  this  case.  The  animal  was  subsequently  allowed  up,  and 
it  appeared  bright  and  well. 

Experiment  4- — Bitch,  with  thermometer  placed  in  right 
lung.  Before  inhalation,  temperature  in  vagina  102'2°  F.  (39° 
0.),  in  right  lung  103-6°  F.  (39-6°  C).  The  inhaler  was  worn 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  air  started  at  180°  F.  (82°  C), 
and  rapidly  increased  to  290°  F.  This  was  the  temperature 
close  to  the  nose  and  mouth,  corresponding  to  the  position 
in  which  the  writers  above  quoted  professed  to  have  taken 
the  temperature  of  "expired  air,"  except  that  the  valve  and 
thermometer  were  a  little  nearer  the  mouth.  During  the 
first  hour  of  inhalation  of  air  at  oonsiderahly  above  200°  F. 
(93°  0.)  the  vaginal  and  lung  temperatures  were  frequently 
noted,  and  they  remained  absolutely  unchanged  from  the  record 
prior  to  the  inhalation.  The  speaker  thought  that  if  air  at 
200°  F.  (93°  C.)  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the  lungs  at 


all,  it  would  do  so  within  an  hour's  time.  During  the  next  half- 
hour,  as  the  temperature  of  the  inhaled  air  was  raised  to  290° 
F.  (144-5°  0.)  at  the  nose,  the  animal  became  very  uncom- 
fortable and  restless,  and  there  were  evident  signs  of  local  irri- 
tation from  the  heat,  such  as  profuse  salivation,  red  and  swollen 
tongue  and  lips,  and  congested  conjunctivre.  Under  these  con- 
ditions a  rise  of  body  temperature  occurred,  amounting  to  l-8° 
F.  (1°  0.),  so  that  the  vaginal  temperature  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  registered  104°  F.,  and  the  lung  105-2°  F.  (40-5°  0.). 
This  rise  of  1-8°  F.  or  more  in  the  body  temperature  often  oc- 
curred when  a  dog  was  restrained  in  an  irksome  position  for 
some  time,  and  was  subjected  to  almost  any  kind  of  operation. 
He  had  frequently  seen  the  temperature  of  animals  rise  2°  F. 
while  they  were  struggling  to  resist  an  ansesthetic.  It  did  not 
seem  fair  to  refer  the  slight  rise  in  the  final  half-hour  of  this  ex- 
periment to  any  effect  of  the  heat  other  than  the  local  discom- 
fort and  irritation  produced  near  the  inhaler. 

Experiment  11. — Large  dog,  chloroformed.  Temperature 
before  inhalation :  in  trachea  99-6°,  in  lung99-6°,in  vagina  101°. 
Inhalation  of  cold  air  continued  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Tem- 
perature in  coil  30°  to  27°  F.  Temperature  at  nose  at  commence- 
ment 65°  F.,  rapidly  reduced  (as  the  inhaler  was  cooled  by  air 
from  coil)  to  40°  F.,  and  finally  to  37°  F.  The  temperature  in 
the  trachea  fluctuated  4°  F.  with  each  respiration.  During 
respiration  under  partial  anaesthesia  it  would  fall  with  very  deep 
inspiration  1-2°  below  the  average  record  in  the  trachea.  The 
tracheal  temperature  gradually  fell,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  the  total  fall  was  10-4"  F.,  whereas,  after  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  the  temperature  of  the  lung  remained  un- 
altered, and  in  the  remaining  half  hour,  when  the  room  and  the 
animal's  body  grew  cold,  it  bad  fallen  only  2°  F.  The  room 
had  become  quite  cool,  and  the  animal  had  grown  chilly  from 
its  confined  position  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  so  that  the  vaginal 
temperature  registered  a  fall  of  3°  F.  The  animal  had  recov- 
ered its  normal  condition  promptly  when  allowed  to  get  up, 
and  had  seemed  uncommonly  lively.  A  fall  of  only  2°  F.  in  the 
temperature  of  the  lung  after  an  hour  and  a  quarter  of  inhala- 
tion of  air  below  40°  F.  would  never  be  suflicient  to  control 
pulmonary  hnsmorrhage  through  vaso-motor  stimulation.  No 
one  would  think  of  controlling  capillary  oozing  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  by  reducing  the  local  temperature  only  2°  F.  Even  if 
this  hsemorrhage  came  from  the  vessels  of  the  upper  trachea, 
the  fall  of  only  10°  F.  there  would  not  control  it.  It  often  took 
a  prolonged  direct  application  of  ice  to  produce  sufficient  vaso- 
motor stimulation  to  control  hseraorrhage,  and  even  that  had 
frequently  failed  in  post-partum  hsemorrbage.  If  our  most 
superficial  blood-vessels  were  affected  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture as  slight  as  2°  F.,  or  even  10°  F.,  we  should  rarely  retain 
the  same  hue  of  skin  for  two  minutes  at  a  time. 

The  conclusions  reached  were  that  the  following  conditions 
combined  to  secure  a  uniform  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in 
the  lungs  and  prevented  the  entrance  of  superheateil  air:  1.  The 
great  vascularity  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  2.  The  extensive 
surface  of  the  air-sacs  aud  blood-vessels.  3.  The  slow  diffusion 
of  the  tidal  wave  with  the  residual  air.  4.  The  uniform  tem- 
perature of  the  blood,  the  remarkable  heat-regulating  mechan- 
ism of  the  entire  body,  which  constantly  tended  to  prevent 
local  increase  of  temperature  through  the  agency  of  a  very  rapid 
blood  stream.  5.  The  low  specific  heat  of  water,  and  of  blood 
which  was  so  largely  composed  of  water.  6.  The  large  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  constant  circulation — about  fourteen  pounds  in 
man.  7.  The  enormous  number  of  heat  units  rendered  latent 
by  vaporization  of  water  and  the  ease  with  which  water  could 
be  drawn  from  the  blood  plasma  to  the  surface  of  mucous  mem- 
branes in  considerable  quantities.  8.  The  slight  conduction  of 
heat  by  the  body  tissues. 
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The  experiments,  he  thought,  had  cleaily  demonstrated:  1. 
That  continuous  inhalation  of  air,  heated  from  200°  to  over 
300°  at  the  nose,  did  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  lung  at 
all  in  some  cases,  even  when  inhaled  for  an  hour  or  more.  2. 
In  other  cases,  if  continued  for  this  length  of  time,  there  might 
be  a  slight  rise  of  from  2°  to  4°  F.,  due  to  various  causes  other 
than  the  entrance  of  hot  air  into  the  alveoli.  3.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  trachea  under  corresponding  conditions  rose  only  4' 
to  6°,  and  cold  air  did  not  affect  the  temperature  of  the  trachea 
or  lungs  any  more  than  hot  air,  and  was  therefore  equally  use- 
less as  an  inhalation  for  any  clinical  purposes  whatever. 

It  was  admitted,  however,  that  there  were  many  physio- 
logical experiments  in  regard  to  which  one  must  not  reason  too 
closely  from  the  lower  animals  to  man,  but  it  seemed  that  the 
fundamental  conclusions  derivable  from  the  experiments  were 
of  a  type  which  must  necessarily  apply  to  man  equally  with  the 
lower  animals  because  based  on  the  laws  of  physics. 

Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith  said  that  some  two  years  ago  permission 
had  been  asked  to  make  use  of  the  hot-air  treatment  upon  the 
patients  in  the  consumptive  wards  in  Charity  Hospital.  This 
was  granted  and  the  treatment  was  continued  some  three  or 
four  weeks.  The  general  opinion  of  the  resident  physicians 
and  that  of  the  speaker  was  that  the  patients  were  not  so  much 
benefited  by  this  mode  of  treatment  as  by  the  antiseptic  inhala- 
tions which  had  been  previously  used  and  which  had  been  em- 
ployed since.  The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  was  undergoing  a 
very  marked  change,  based  on  the  discovery  of  its  raicrobic  na- 
ture. Antiseptics  were  coming  into  the  foreground  and  would 
hereafter  be  used  as  therapeutic  agents  in  this  disease,  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  a  considerable  number  of  cases  could  be 
cured  if  treated  in  their  incipiency. 

A  Study  of  Cerebral  Palsies  of  Early  Life,  based  upon 
an  Analysis  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Cases.— This  was 
the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  B.  Sachs,  being  the  joint  result 
of  inquiries  into  the  subject  by  himself  and  Dr.  F.  Peterson. 
Few  diseases  were  better  known  or  more  thoroughly  understood 
than  infantile  spinal  paralysis.  Its  clinical  symptoms  and  its 
pathology  had  been  definitely  determined,  so  that  poliomyelitis 
anterior  acuta  scarcely  needed  further  study.  The  very  oppo.site 
of  this  was  true  of  infantile  cerebral  palsy.  While  there  was 
but  a  single  form  of  disease  included  under  the  term  infantile 
spinal  paralysis,  one  was  forced  to  admit  that  there  were  sev- 
eral different  forms  of  cerebral  palsy.  The  large  majority  of 
the  cases  with  which  we  were  here  concerned  represented 
spastic  forms  of  paralysis,  and,  as  regarded  the  distribution  of 
the  palsy,  might  very  properly  be  divided  into  cases  of  spastic 
hemiplegia,  double  spastic  hemiplegia  or  diplegia,  and  spastic 
paraplegia.  The  authors  hoped  to  show  that  much  of  the  con- 
fusion that  bad  surrounded  this  subject  would  be  removed  if  it 
was  considered  that  a  variety  of  morbid  symptoms  might  give 
rise  to  any  of  the  three  forms  of  jiaraljsis,  and  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  paralysis  would  depend  upon  the  site  and  extent 
of  the  morbid  lesion.  But  for  the  difference  in  the  areas  of 
the  brain  affected  and  the  degree  of  irritation  or  destruction  of 
brain-substance,  the  symptoms  in  all  these  cases  would  be  very 
much  the  same.  The  subject  here  presented  bad  a  lively  interest 
at  the  present  time,  and  yet  it  was  nearly  fifty  years  ago  since 
the  first  work  in  this  field  was  done.  The  physician  should  no 
longer  be  content  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  apoplexy,  of  hemiple- 
gia, or  of  paraplegia  in  the  adult.  It  should  be  his  aim  to  de- 
termine whether  the  special  form  of  paralysis  was  due  to  hsem- 
orrhage,  thrombosis,  embolism,  tumor,  or  abscess,  and  so  forth — 
in  short,  to  study  the  symptoms  of  each  case  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  And  so  with  infantile 
palsies;  it  was  not  enough  to  recognize  spastic  hemiplegia,  di- 
plegia, or  paraplegia,  but  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  deter- 


mine the  special  morbid  condition  underlying  each  form.  The 
large  number  of  cases  made  it  imperative  upon  us  to  make  a 
distinct  effort  in  this  direction.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
clinical  symptoms  was,  however,  the  starting-point  of  this 
study.  Before  proceeding  to  give  a  history  of  the  cases,  a  table 
was  submitted,  showing  that,  of  the  140  cases,  there  were  87  in 
males  and  53  in  females;  of  these,  105  were  hemiplegias,  24  di- 
plegias, and  11  paraplegias.  From  the  records  of  the  cases  pre- 
sented, the  inference  would  be  that,  much  as  the  cases  differed 
from  one  another,  they  also  had  much  in  common  ;  they  yielded 
a  distinct  composite  portrait.  The  child  was  either  born  with 
or  in  its  early  life  developed  some  form  of  paralysis.  In  the 
congenital  cases  there  had  been  some  disturbance  during  preg- 
nancy, or  labor  had  been  tedious  had  difficult,  or  definite  cause 
could  not  be  given.  In  the  acquired  cases  it  was  seen  that  the 
onset  of  paralysis  might  occur  after  acute  infectious  diseases, 
during  convulsions,  or  from  causes  that  could  not  be  fathomed. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  there  were  marked  spasticity  and  ex- 
treme contractures;  in  two  cases  there  was  a  flaccid  form  of 
paralysis;  in  the  last  case  reported  the  knee-jerks  and  other 
reflexes  were  weak.  In  all  other  cases  the  reflexes  were  exag- 
gerated, at  least  on  the  side  or  sides  paralyzed.  Some  shcfwed 
peculiar  associated  athetoid  or  other  post-hemiplegic  move- 
ments. In  all  there  was  more  or  less  retardation  of  growth,  and 
various  stages  of  mental  impairment  from  weak-mindedness  up 
to  complete  idiocy  ;  a  few,  however,  were  of  good  mental  devel- 
opment. No  changes  in  sensibility  were  observed,  and  the  elec- 
trical reactions  were  never  markedly  altered.  Of  the  105  cases 
of  hemiplegia,  22  were  congenital;  of  the  24  cases  of  diplegia, 
20  were  congenital,  and  so  were  7  or  possibly  8  of  the  11  cases 
of  paraplegia.  Diplegias  and  paraplegias  were  more  likely  to 
be  of  congenital  origin;  hemiplegias  were  more  apt  to  be  ac- 
quired in  the  first  three  or  four  years  after  birth;  but  it  was 
well  worth  noting  that  there  were  22  congenital  cases  of  hemi- 
plegia. Some  of  the  cases  noted  as  occurring  in  the  first  year 
might  be  congenital,  and  this  would  help  to  swell  the  percent- 
age of  congenital  hemiplegias.  It  would  not  do,  therefore,  to 
make  the  broad  distinction  so  frequently  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  acquired  or  congenital  character  of  these  palsies.  From 
the  table  showing  the  ages  at  examination  it  was  apparent  that 
diplegic  and  paraplegic  patients  were  comparatively  short-lived, 
while  the  hemiplegic  often  attained  a  very  considerable  age. 
Statistics  of  the  exact  ages  at  death  would  be  more  accurate ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  material  included  cases  from  every  kind 
of  institution,  the  infereuces  to  be  made  were  tolerably  correct. 
Among  the  acquired  hemiplegias  the  acute  infectious  diseases, 
including  pertussis  and  pneumonia,  played  a  very  important 
r61e;  a  strikingly  large  number  had  come  on  during  convul- 
sions. In  these  cases  the  convulsions  were  not  the  initial  seiz- 
ures of  acute  infectious  diseases.  In  six  cases  of  hemiplegia 
there  was  a  distinct  history  of  traumatism,  and  two  hemiplegias 
and  one  diplegia  were  the  result  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
and  two  cases  of  diplegia  bad  come  on  after  measles.  The  table 
of  causes  in  the  congenital  cases  had  pointed  a  moral.  In  16 
of  the  49  cases  there  was  some  difficulty  in  labor — simple  de- 
lay or  instrumental  delivery.  The  older  writers  had  referred  to 
this  cause,  but  had  mentioned  hemiplegia  only.  Dr.  Sachs's  and 
Dr.  Peterson's  percentage  was  higher,  because  they  had  includ- 
ed all  forms  of  cerebral  paralysis,  and  tedious  labor  as  well  as 
instrumental  delivery.  As  regarded  the  mode  of  onset  of  the 
congenital  cases,  in  several  instances  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  the  disease  by  the  appearance  of  convulsions  at  an  early  day. 
In  these  the  convulsions  were  due  to  the  same  lesion  or  process 
which  was  responsible  for  the  palsy.  In  the  acquired  cases 
convulsions  had  preceded  the  onset  of  the  other  symptoms 
in  36   of  83  cases  of   hemiplegia,  and  in   1  case  of  acquired 
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diplegia.  Loss  of  consciousness  had  generally  accompanied  the 
convulsions.  In  6  cases  there  was  a  distinct  onset  without  loss 
of  consciousness  or  convulsions.  This  had  occurred  in  4  cases 
of  left  hemiplegias  and  in  2  of  right  hemiplegias.  Two  of  these 
left  hemiplegias  were  distinctly  syphilitic. 

In  a  review  of  the  clinical  symptoms  it  was  shown  that,  ex- 
cepting the  fact  of  paralysis,  there  were  no  symptoms  peculiar 
to  infantile  hemiplegia  that  were  not  also  found  in  diplegia  and 
paraplegia.  While  the  symptoms  varied  somewhat  in  degree  in 
these  different  forms,  all  forms  had  all  symptoms  in  common, 
excepting  those  of  the  onset.  It  was  a  difterenceof  degree,  not 
of  kind.  It  remained  to  be  proved  whether  or  not  a  study  of 
pathological  conditions  would  compel  the  drawing  of  a  distinc- 
tion between  these  three  forms,  and  whether  or  not  hemiplegia, 
diplegia,  and  paraplegia  respectively  represented  distinct  morbid 
entities.  It  was  to  be  seen  that  a  variety  of  morbid  lesions  were 
to  be  found  underlying  these  conditions  and  that  the  same  lesion 
or  condition  might  in  the  one  case  be  responsible  for  a  hemi- 
plegia, in  the  other  for  a  diplegia,  and  so  on.  There  had  alwa)8 
been  a  scarcity  of  autopsies  in  this  class  of  cases,  and  in  this 
respect  the  writers  could  report  but  two.  In  these,  however, 
theft  was  one  ad  vantage — that  in  both  the  post-mortem  findings 
■were  of  very  recent  date — a  great  advantage  if  it  was  remem- 
bered that  in  most  of  the  cases  recorded  in  literature  the  condi- 
tions found  were  the  final  result  of  pathological  processes  which 
had  continued  for  years  and  which  shed  no  light  whatever  upon 
the  initial  morbid  lesion,  and  yet  that  was  the  salient  point  of 
the  entire  controversy.  From  information  gained  by  macro- 
scopical  and  microscopical  studies,  a  table  analyzing  the  records 
of  one  hundred  and  five  autopsies,  including  the  author's,  was 
given.  The  first  and  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this  table  was 
the  prominence  given  to  atrophy,  sclerosis,  and  cysts.  All  these 
were  terminal  conditions  and  were  almost  useless  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  initial  lesion.  In  this  list  the  polio-encephalitis 
of  Striimpell  was  not  referred  to.  First  of  all,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish this  from  two  other  lesions  which  had  been  termed 
polio- encephalitis  inferior,  progressive  bulbar  paralysis,  and 
polio-encephalitis  superior,  and  nuclear  ophthalmoplegia,  the 
author  spoke  of  these  as  polio-encephalitis  corticalis.  There  was 
no  proof  that  there  was  such  a  condition;  it  might  be  conceded, 
however,  that  some  of  the  many  cases  of  atrophy  and  sclerosis 
might  have  been  due  to  this  polio-encephalitis,  but  it  was  un- 
fortunate for  Strilmpell's  theory  that  all  the  autopsies  made 
soon  after  the  onset  of  the  disease  had  shown  other  conditions, 
and  not  a  polio-encephalitis.  Oases  which  corresponded  very 
closely  to  those  which  Striimpell  considered  typical  of  polio- 
encephalitis corticalis  had  shown  heemorrhage,  embolism,  and 
similar  conditions  of  recent  origin.  StrQmpell  had  said,  how- 
ever, that  not  all  cases  of  infantile  hemiplegia  need  be  due  to 
this  cause  and  that  authors  had  misinterpreted  his  views.  Was 
there  not  a  probability,  then,  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  cases  of 
infantile  hemiplegia  were  cases  of  polioencephalitis  corticalis? 
Striimpell  had  but  very  recently  reported  two  eases  of  adult 
apoplexy  in  which  every  one  would  have  made  the  diagnosis, 
and  indeed  he  had  made  it,  of  embolic  softening,  but  the  post- 
mortem examination  revealed  a  condition  of  encephalitis  hiem- 
orrhagica  of  the  gray  as  well  as  of  the  white  matter.  In  view 
of  this,  the  opinion  might  bo  ventured  that  polio-encephalitis 
corticalis  might  be  the  cause  of  some  of  the  cases  of  infantile 
palsies,  but  not  of  the  hemiplegia  alone,  for  several  cases  had 
been  seen  in  which  all  the  symptoms  were  those  of  StrQmpell's 
disease,  but  there  was  a  diplegic  and  not  a  hemiplegic  form  of 
palsy.  It  was  insisted  that,  until  further  pathological  proof  was 
forthcoming,  polioencephalitis  corticalis  sliould  be  diagnosti- 
cated last,  not  first.  Going  on  to  speak  of  the  vascular  troubles, 
the  writers  stated  that  it  had  been  found  that  meningeal  and 


cortical  haamorrhages  were  more  frequent  in  children  than  in 
the  adult.  This  would  explain  the  more  serious  character  of 
the  symptoms  in  the  young,  and  the  more  frequent  occurrence 
of  epilepsy  and  mental  impairment  in  children.  Thrombosis 
occurred  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cases.  Although 
Gowers  had  laid  particular  stress  upon  thrombosis  causing  oc- 
clusion of  the  smaller  cerebral  veins  and  thought  this  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  causation  of  infantile  hemiplegia,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  prove  this  to  be  true.  The  question  arose, 
whether  it  was  possible  to  determine  tlie  morbid  lesion  in  any 
given  case.  The  following  conclusions  were  submitted,  being 
the  result  of  extended  clinical  and  pathological  studies:  The 
form  of  paralysis  was  not  the  most  important  factor  in  diagno- 
sis. Acquired  cases  of  hemiplegia  and  diplegia,  but  particularly 
of  the  former,  were  apt  to  be  due  to  the  same  causes  that  pre- 
vailed in  adult  apoplexies^namely,  hfemorrhage,  thrombosis,  or 
embolism.  Meningeal  and  cortical  lesions  were  more  frequent. 
Absence  of  convulsions  at  the  onset  probably  pointed  to  an 
intracerebral  lesion.  Occurrence  of  convulsions  at  the  onset 
pointed  generally  to  cortical  lesions  or  to  embolism  anywhere 
in  the  brain.  In  a  few  cases  aflfections  of  gray  matter  lower 
down  in  the  central  nervous  system  might  also  be  attended  by 
convulsions.  Frequently  repeated  convulsions  after  the  onset 
were  probably  due  to  cortical  lesion.  Cases  coming  on  after 
acute  infectious  diseases  had  been  proved  to  be  due  to  vascu- 
lar derangement,  particularly  to  haemorrhage  and  embolism, 
but  some  cases  might  be  due  to  a  polio-encephalitis  corticalis: 
the  onset  witli  very  high  fever  and  convulsions  made  the  latter 
more  probable.  Traumatism  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
causation  of  meningeal  hiemorrhage  during  early  life,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  act  of  labor.  Congenital  cases  of  diplegia 
and  hemiplegia  might  be  due  to  early  meningeal  hseinorrhage, 
and  possibly  to  an  early  encephalitis.  In  acquired  and  congeni- 
tal cases  of  hemiplegia  and  diplegia  there  might  be  either  a  con- 
dition of  porencephalus  or  arrest  of  development.  If  acquired, 
there  would  seem  to  be  the  history  of  slow  development  of  the 
symptoms  without  predisposing  cause.  If  congenital,  there 
might  be  a  history  of  traumatism  to  the  mother.  In  advanced 
life  hemiplegia  or  diplegia,  associated  with  a  large  amoant  of 
mental  impairment  and  with  contractures,  pointed  to  general 
atrophy,  sclerosis  with  secondary  degeneration,  or  to  a  condition 
of  porencephalus.  Regarding  treatment,  so  far  as  prophylactic 
measures  were  concerned,  the  warning  was  repeated  to  the  ob- 
stetrician— hasten  protracted  labor,  for  the  skillful  use  of  the 
forceps  and  careful  manipulation  were  less  apt  to  do  injury  than 
the  prolonged  compression  of  skull  and  brain  in  the  pelvic  canal. 
Medical  advice  was  generally  sought  for  the  relief  of  the  second- 
ary conditions — epilepsy,  idiocy,  and  contractures.  The  usual 
remedies  should  be  employed,  but  these  should  be  administered 
with  the  utmost  discretion.  The  proper  use  of  electricity  and 
massage  in  the  early  stages  would  prevent  to  some  extent  the 
formation  of  extreme  contractures.  Surgical  interference  in 
cases  of  hemi-epilepsy  might  be  entertained  in  selected  cases. 
Trephining  for  the  relief  of  severe  headaches  and  local  epi- 
lepsy might  be  attempted.  Much  could  be  done  for  the  condi- 
tion of  mental  enfeeblement  by  early  careful  manual  and  mental 
training. 

NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION    IN   SURGERY. 

Meeting  of  April  I4,  1890. 

Dr.  Robert  Abbe  in  the  Chair. 

Thyreoidectomy. — Dr.  C.  A.  Powers,  by  courtesy  of  Dr. 
W.  T.  Bull,  presented  two  cases  in  which  the  patients  had  been 
operated  upon  for  the  removal  of  enlarged  thyreoid  bodies. 
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The  tirst  case  was  that  of  a  young  woman  of  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  giving  a  tuberculous  family  history.  Altliough  the  pa- 
tient had  suffered  from  glandular  enlargements  since  she  was 
eight,  it  was  only  two  years  ago  that  she  had  noticed  the  swell- 
ing of  the  thyreoid.  Since  then  it  had  steadily  increased  until 
it  had  reached  the  size  of  a  child's  fist.  A  Y-shaped  incision 
was  made  and  the  thyreoid  arteries  were  tied  on  each  side  be- 
fore the  gland  was  removed,  the  operator  laying  some  stress  on 
the  deligation  as  of  value  in  this  operation.  To  guard  against 
the  development  of  myxcederaa,  a  small  portion  of  the  gland  was 
left  in  situ.  Hajraorrhage  was  profuse.  The  case  had  given  no 
subsequent  trouble.  The  tumor  had  been  demonstrated  to  be  a 
colloid  cyst. 

The  speaker  then  showed  another  patient  upon  whom  this 
operation  had  been  performed  after  ineffectual  efforts  at  arrest- 
ing the  progressive  growth  by  iodine  injections,  used  once  or 
twice  a  week  for  the  five  months  prior  to  the  operation.  The 
left  lobe  of  the  gland  was  dissected  out.  The  inferior  thyreoid 
artery  was  tied,  but  the  superior  was  not  found.  Tlie  termina- 
tion had  been  favorable.  The  pathologist  had  reported  the 
growth  as  a  venous  angeioma. 

Dr.  P.  Hartley  said  he  had  tried  the  effect  of  ligaturing  the 
four  thyreoid  arteries,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  result.  There 
had  been  no  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  growth  while  the 
case  was  under  observation.  He  had  done  altogether  eight 
thyreoidectomies. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wyeth  had  operated  in  eleven  cases  of  goitre,  five 
of  which  had  been  cystic  and  six  sarcomatous,  and  all  unilat- 
eral. He  would  never  operate  upon  the  double  goitre.  The 
procedure  was  twice  as  dangerous  as  that  for  unilateral  removal, 
and  without  some  small  quantity  of  the  glandular  tissue  there 
was  risk  of  death  by  myxcedema. 

Dr.  Powers  asked  if  any  one  present  liad  had  experience 
with  the  treatment  of  these  enlargements  by  injections  of  iodine 
or  anything  else.  He  had  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  the  method.  In  dispensary  prac- 
tice the  patients  grew  tired  of  it. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Van  Arsdale  had  seen  these  goitres  treated 
with  iodine  injections  without  any  apparent  result,  therefore 
he  did  not  advise  his  patients  to  waste  their  time.  It  only 
allowed  the  tumors  to  grow  larger,  and  patients  were  better 
off  when  advised  to  undergo  an  operation  reasonably  early. 

Dr.  R.  II.  Sayre  liad  seen  one  case  of  double  parenchyma- 
tous goitre  in  which  ligature  of  the  thyreoid  artery  on  one  side 
had  been  done,  with  the  view  of  effecting  reduction.  Soon 
after  the  ligature  of  the  artery  the  tumor  had  diminished  very 
much,  not  only  on  the  side  of  the  ligature,  but  on  the  other 
side,  so  that  it  gave  little  inconvenience. 

The  Chairman  had  tried  iodine  in  these  cases,  continuing  it 
for  several  months,  and  using  it  hypodermically.  He  consid- 
ered the  result  too  discouraging  to  warrant  perseverance. 
Cysts,  he  thought,  might  be  dissected  out  if  approached  care- 
fully. While  it  was  possible  to  cure  by  drainage,  he  thought 
the  clean  removal  of  the  gland  preferable  as  a  surgical  pro- 
cedure. 

Conical  Stumps  following  Amputations.— Dr.  P.  P.  Brown 
presented  a  case  of  a  young  woman,  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
with  a  conical  stump  of  one  lower  extremity.  When  she  was 
six  years  of  age  she  had  so  injured  the  right  ankle  that  amputa- 
tion had  been  necessary.  The  wound  had  healed  kindly,  though 
not  by  primary  intention.  The  stump  had  given  no  discomfort 
until  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  and  it  now  presented  all  the 
characteristics  of  conicity,  though  the  case  could  not  be  said  to 
illustrate  the  accepted  theories  with  reference  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  this  condition  in  children. 

Dr.  Powers  showed  a  specimen  of  conical  stump  which  he 


presented  in  the  name  of  Dr.  MoBurney.  A  young  man  of 
twenty-three  had  suffered  amputation  of  the  humerus  at  the 
upper  third.  The  stump  had  remained  in  good  condition  until 
four  or  five  years  ago,  when  the  end  of  the  bone  began  to  press 
on  the  soft  parts,  calling  for  rearaputation.  Section  through 
the  portion  removed  showed  the  medullary  canal  as  running  to 
the  apex  of  the  conical  end,  and  that  only  a  thin  layer  of  com- 
pact tissue  intervened  between  it  and  the  skin. 

Three  Cases  of  Comminuted  Fracture  of  the  Lower  End 
of  the  Humerus. — Dr.  Powers  then  presented  a  boy  of  nine 
years  who  had  suffered  a  T-shaped  fracture  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  in  April,  1889,  and  a  man  of  thirty  years  who, 
in  August,  1889,  sustained  a  T-fracture  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus,  with  a  transverse  fracture  through  the  shaft  about  an 
inch  above  the  base  of  the  T ;  also  a  boy  of  three  years  who 
had  fractured  the  external  condyle  in  January  of  the  present 
year. 

The  treatment  in  each  of  these  cases  had  been  the  same.  The 
diagnosis  was  made  and  the  first  dressing  done  with  the  pa- 
tients under  ether.  Plaster  of  Paris  was  immediately  applied, 
great  care  being  taken  to  see  that  the  position  of  the  fragipents 
was  C9rrect.  This  dressing,  as  a  rule,  should  be  reapplied  at 
the  end  of  ten  days,  and  the  limb  kept  confined  from  four  to 
five  weeks. 

The  result  in  the  first  case  was  perfect,  with  the  exception  of 
flexion,  which  was  a  few  degrees  short  of  complete,  due  to  the 
impingement  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  on  an  anterior 
callus. 

In  the  second  case — that  of  the  man  with  severely  commi- 
nuted fracture — there  was  flexion  to  75°  and  extension  to  145°. 
The  child  with  fractured  external  condyle  had  developed  a 
pneumonia  ten  days  after  the  accident,  and,  through  a  misunder- 
standing, had  the  arm  confined  for  thirty-seven  days.  On  its 
removal  from  the  splint,  the  limb  on  the  sound  side  was  confined 
beneath  the  clothing,  thus  forcing  the  child  to  use  the  affected 
arm  in  all  requirements.  No  applications  whatever  were  made, 
yet  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  after  removal  of  the  splint  the 
child  had  absolutely  perfect  use  of  the  limb.  In  none  of  these 
cases  was  there  resulting  deformity.  Dr.  Powers  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  inadvisability  of  employing  passive  motion  in 
elbow-joint  fractures,  stating  th.at  the  subject  had  been  brought 
up  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Society  in  Albany,  at  which  time 
some  members  had  expressed  their  fear  that  ankylosis  would 
follow  prolonged  confinements.  He  felt  very  strongly  that  no 
passive  motion  should  be  made  in  this  class  of  cases. 

Dr.  T.  II.  Manley  thought  that  injuries  to  the  elbow  joint 
in  adults  never  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  functional  integrity 
to  the  elbow  joint. 

Dr.  Sayre  cited  a  case  in  which  the  patient,  after  severe 
comminuted  fracture  of  both  arms,  involving  extensive  injury 
of  the  bones  near  the  elbows,  had,  under  passive  motion,  mass- 
age, and  electricity,  regained  absolute  use  of  the  disabled  joints. 

Dr.  Hartley  recommended  that  in  such  injuries  the  greatest 
care  betaken  at  the  time  of  reduction  that  the  normal  relations 
of  the  injured  bone  or  bones  should  be  restored.  The  limb 
might  be  left  undisturbed  for  four  weeks,  when  the  matter  ot 
motion  might  be  left  to  the  patient. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  question  was  of  considerable 
and  growing  interest.  He  called  to  mind  a  meeting  in  which 
the  late  Dr.  Sands  had  taken  an  active  part,  when  it  was  con- 
ceded that  passive  motion  should  be  limited.  Since  then  the 
opinion  had  been  gaining  ground  in  favor  of  less  and  less  pas- 
sive motion.  If  the  joint  was  only  set  right  at  first,  with  a 
thorough  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  as  to  the 
exact  anatomical  points  in  the  fracture,  and  then,  once  the  bones 
were  in  place,  if  they  were  kept  in  place,  there  would  be  func- 
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tional  restoration  of  the  joint.  The  failures  were  the  result  of 
imperfect  replacement  at  first.  If  there  was  no  mistake  made 
at  this  time,  Nature  would  restore  the  integrity  of  the  joint. 

Successful  Operative  Treatment  in  a  Case  of  Spinal 
Compression.— Dr.  Wteth  sliowed  a  small  boy,  the  details  of 
whose  case  had  already  appeared  among  the  proceedings  of  the 
New  York  Surgical  Society  of  -January  22d.  The  case  was 
one  of  great  interest.  The  boy  had  gone  to  bed  well,  and  on 
the  following  morning  had  found  himself  unable  to  stand  alone. 
The  symptoms  were  those  of  paraplegia,  which  had  steadily  in- 
creased until  muscular  movements  of  the  lower  extremities  were 
abolished.  There  was  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  with  super- 
distension and  overflow.  Cystitis  and  retention  had  rendered 
the  performance  of  suprapubic  cystotomy  necessary.  The  child's 
condition  was  most  deplorable  and  the  ])arents  had  consented  to 
operative  interference  with  the  hope  that  some  removable 
cause  of  the  paralysis  might  he  found.  In  November  last  the 
speaker  had  operated,  choosing  as  the  site  of  incision  a  marked 
gibbosity  at  the  situation  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  dorsal 
vertebrsB.  The  spines  and  lamin»  of  these  vertebrae  were  ex- 
posed by  lifting  away  the  superimposed  muscles,  and  then  re- 
moved. This  had  disclosed  a  small  tumor  situated  on  the  right 
half  of  the  posterior  and  posterior  lateral  columns  of  the'cord. 
Thirty  minims  of  the  contents  were  evacuated,  examination  of 
which  had  demonstrated  pus  constituents.  Since  the  operation 
there  had  heen  gradual  restoration  of  all  the  lost  functions. 
The  operation  should  encourage  effort  in  this  line  of  work. 

The  Chairman  narrated  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  the 
patient,  a  young  adult,  was  suffering  complete  paraplegia,  the 
symptoms  suggesting  a  growth  within  the  spinal  canal  pressing 
upon  the  cord.  The  result  of  the  operation  had  been  most 
gratifying,  as  after  it  the  patient,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  had 
begun  to  walk,  and  was  now  practically  restored  so  far  as 
function  was  concerned. 

Dislocation  of  the  Clavicle  successfully  treated  by 
Alcohol  Injections. — Dr.  F.  Townsend  showed  a  patient,  a 
girl  of  twelve,  who  had  sulFered  dislocation  of  the  sternal 
end  of  the  right  clavicle  by  being  struck  on  the  chest  with 
a  base-ball.  She  was  first  seen  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Rupt- 
ured and  Crippled  on  September  11,  1889.  At  this  time  the 
injury  was  of  two  months'  standing.  The  clavicle  would 
only  remain  in  place  when  the  arm  was  held  firmly  at  tlie 
side,  any  upward  or  outward  movement  of  the  limb  causing 
a  very  complete  dislocation,  reducible  by  pressure  or  replace- 
ment of  the  arm  to  the  side.  A  firm  compress  was  applied  and 
the  arm  secured  to  the  side  hy  plaster-of-Paris  dressing.  On 
October  14th  these  dressings  were  removed,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  luxation  could  he  as  readily  effected  as  before.  No 
further  attempt  was  made  at  fixation.  On  Novemher  6th  fif- 
teen minims  of  ninety-five-per-cent.  alcohol  were  injected  at  the 
clavicular  edge  of  the  articulation,  a  compress  applied,  and  the 
arm  supported  by  a  sling.  Similar  injections  were  made  at  in- 
tervals of  about  twenty-one  days.  Following  the  third  or 
fourth  injection  it  was  noticed  that  the  clavicle  no  longer  slipped 
out  of  place,  except  upon  extreme  motion,  and  then  only  to  a 
much  more  limited  extent.  On  March  19,  180(i,  tlie  cure  was 
practically  perfect.  There  had  been  no  i)ain  at  any  time,  and 
there  remained  only  a  slight  induration  about  the  joint.  The 
clavicle  had  remained  in  place,  the  girl  using  her  arm  with  per- 
fect freedom.  The  idea  had  been  suggested  to  the  speaker  by 
seeing  a  case,  after  similar  treatment,  presented  to  the  New 
York  Surgical  Society  hy  Dr.  Stimson. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant  said  that  he  had  no  experience  with  tlie 
treatment  which  had  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Townsend.  He  had 
seen  several  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavi- 
cle and  was  quite  alive  to  the  difficulties  which  such  cases  pre- 


sented, both  in  effecting  reduction  and  in  keeping  them  in 
place  when  they  were  reduced.  He  could  only  say  that  the 
success  that  had  attended  Dr.  Townsend's  treatment  should  be 
a  further  incentive  to  the  adoption  of  the  method,  for  it  was 
certainly  very  gratifying. 

Outward  Dislocation  of  the  Badins  of  Long  Standing.— 
Dr.  B.  Vaugii.v  showed  a  young  man  whose  arm  he  had  accident- 
ally discovered  to  be  in  this  condition.  The  patient,  when  a  boy 
three  years  of  age,  had  fallen  upon  his  left  arm.  The  surgeon 
in  attendance  had  found  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius.  After  treating  this  four  weeks,  the  state  of  things  at 
the  elbow  was  first  noticed,  but  no  attempts  at  surgical  treat- 
ment had  heen  pushed.  The  boy  had  engaged  in  sports  and  as 
a  young  man  had  been  an  active  athlete,  and  had  apparently 
suffered  no  inconvenience,  though  the  head  of  the  radius  was  so 
dislocated  as  to  constitute  a  marked  deformity,  standing  well 
out  externa!  to  the  external  condyle.  Flexion  and  extension 
were  almost  as  good  as  in  the  right  arm  ;  supination  and  prona- 
tion were  also  perfect.  There  was  an  inch  of  shortening  in  the 
left  forearm,  while  the  circumference  above  and  below  the  dis- 
location was  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  right  side.  The 
speaker  thought  that  the  case  wa^  a  rare  one  in  point  of  the 
excellence  of  function  supervening  upon  the  absence  of  treat- 
ment. 

Skin  Grafting  by  Thiersch's  Method.— Dr.  Dunham  pre- 
sented two  very  successful  cases  illustrating  the  applicability  of 
the  transplantation  of  skin  for  the  rapid  healing  of  extensively 
denuded  areas.  The  first  case  shown  was  that  of  a  girl  who 
had  been  run  over  by  an  ice-cart,  suffering  extensive  laceration 
at  the  knee.  In  three  weeks  after  grafting  was  performed  the 
whole  surface  was  intact.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  col- 
ored man,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  who.  being  seized  with 
an  epileptic  fit  while  sitting  beside  a  fire,  had  fallen  and  upset 
a  kitchen  utensil,  scalding  himself  with  the  boiling  contents  on 
the  left  thigh  and  leg.  He  had  come  under  the  speaker's  care 
two  weeks  after  tbe  accident,  the  thigh  presenting  a  large 
granulating  surface  from  which  the  sloughs  had  not  completely 
separated. 

As  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  sore  was  deemed  sufliciently 
clean,  which  was  about  three  weeks  after  injury,  the  operation 
of  skin  grafting  was  performed.  The  surface  to  be  covered 
was  from  three  to  eight  inches  in  width.  The  grafts  were 
taken  from  the  opposite  thigh,  an  effort  being  nuide  to  cover  in 
the  wliole  of  the  granulating  area.  The  operation  had  been 
entirely  successful,  and  the  transplanted  skin  was  firm  and 
sound. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Dr.  Dunham  said  that  the  dressing  was 
done  every  day  for  two  weeks.  He  then  explained  at  length 
the  method  of  skin  grafting  on  a  large  scale. 

Bloodless  Amputation  at  the  Hip  Joint.— Or.  John  A. 
Wteth  read  the  following  paper: 

In  presenting  to  the  Surgical  Section  two  patients  npon 
whom  I  have  amputated  at  the  hip  for  .sarcoma  of  the  thigh,  I 
earnestly  invite  the  Section  to  the  consideration  of  this  opera- 
tion as  devised  and  carried  out  by  me. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  terrible  death-rate  after  hip-joint 
amputation  is  chiefly  duo  to  ha-morrhage.  Compression  of  the 
aorta  or  common  or  external  iliac  has  not  rendered  the  oper- 
ation less  dangerous.  The  figure-of-eight  elastic  bandage  of  Es- 
march  carried  above  the  iliac  crests  or  around  the  abdomen, 
and  the  transfixion  by  a  single  needle  passed  in  front  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  and  beneath  the  vessels,  over  the  ends  of 
which  a  rubber  cord  is  carried  only  in  front  of  the  thigh,  as 
advised  by  Trendelenburg,  are  improvements  on  older  methods, 
but  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Without  going  into  the  history 
of  this  amputation  I  submit  my  method  as  follows: 
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The  patient  being  placed  in  poi-ition,  with  the  hip  of  the 
side  to  be  operated  on  well  over  the  corner  of  the  table,  the 
foot  is  elevated  and  an  Edmarch  bandage  applied  to  drive  the 
contained  blood  toward  the  heart.  The  hand- 
age  should  not  be  tightlj  put  on  over  the  seat 
of  the  diseaee  for  fear  of  driving  septic  mat- 
ter into  the  circulation.  With  the  rubber 
bandage  still  in  position,  the  needles  are  next 
introduced. 

Two  steel  mattress-needles,  three  sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  foot  long,  are 
used.  The  point  of  one  is  inserted  an  inch  and 
a  half  below  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  and  slightly  to  the  inner  side  of  this 
prominence,  and  is  made  to  traverse  the  mus- 
cles and  deep  fascia,  passing  about  half  way 
between  the  great  trochanter  and  the  iliac 
spine,  external  to  the  neck  of  the  femur  and 
through  the  substance  of  the  tensor  vaginje 
femoris,  coming  out  just  back  of  the  trochan- 
ter. About  four  inches  of  the  needle  should 
be  concealed  by  the  tissues. 

The  noint  of  the  second  needle  is  entered 
an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  crotch  inter- 
nally to  the  saphenous  opening,  and,  passing  through  the  ad- 
ductors, comes  out  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  front  of  the 
tuher  ischii.  No  vessels  are  endangered  by  these  needles.  The 
points  are  protected  by  corks  to  prevent  injury  to  the  opera- 
tor's hands. 

A  piece  of  strong  white  rubber  tube  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  long  enough  when  tightened  in  position  to 
go  five  or  six  times  around  the  thigh,  is  now 
wound  very  tight  around  and  above  the  fixa- 
tion needles  and  tied. 

The  Esmarch  bandage  is  removed  and  five 
inches  below  the  tourniquet  a  circular  incision 
(Fig.  1)  is  made,  and  a  cuff  which  includes  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  down  to  the  deep  fascia  is 
dissected  off  to  the  level  of  the  lesser  trochan- 
ter, at  which  level  the  muscles  and  vessels  are 
divided  squarely  and  the  bone  sawed  through 
(Fig.  2j.  All  vessels  (including  the  veins) 
which  can  be  seen  are  tied  with  catgut  and  the 
smaller  bleeding  points  can  be  discovered  by 
slightly  loosening  the  tourniquet. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  femur  is  now 
easily  removed  by  dividing  the  attached  mus- 
cles close  to  the  bone  and  opening  the  capsule 
as  soon  as  it  is  reached.  On  lifting  the  end  of 
the  bone  in  the  direction  of  the  patient's  navel 
and  dividing  the  cotyloid  ligament  posteriorly, 
the  air  enters  the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum  and 
greatly  facilitates  the  division  of  the  ligament- 
ura  teres  (Fig.  .3). 

The  closure  of  the  wound,  with  proper 
drainage,  follows  (Fig.  4).  The  entire  proced- 
ure requires  the  strict  asepsis  of  modern  sur- 
gery. 

One  other  important  point  I  wish  to  emphasize — viz.,  the 
advisability  in  certain  cases  of  doing  this  operation  in  two  sit- 
tings. 

In  one  of  my  cases  the  patient  was  greatly  exhau.sted,  and 
after  dividing  the  femur  at  the  lesser  trochanter  and  securing 
the  vessels,  fearing  the  supervention  of  shock  as  indicated  by 
the  pulse,  I  closed  the  wound,  which  healed  by  first  intention. 
At  the  first  dressing  (on  the  seventeenth  day),  the  remaining 


portion  of  the  bone  was  removed  by  an  incision  over  the  tro- 
chanter major.     The  recovery  was  uninterrupted. 

I  should  prefer  to  complete  the  operation  at  one  sitting,  but 


cases  will  occur  where  the  danger  of  shock  may  be  obviated  by 
stopping  short  of  enucleation,  leaving  this  for  a  week  or  two, 
when  reaction  and  convalescence  are  assured. 

In  neither  of  my  cases  was  there  any  bleeding,  and  in  two 
additional  operations  by  this  method,  very  recently  performed 
by  two  distinguished  surgeons  of  this  city,  there  was  perfect  im- 


munity from  hfemorrhage.     In  fact,  amputation  at  the  hip  joint 
is  now  a  bloodless  operation. 

Bone  Drainage  in  Osteomyelitis.— Dr.  Wyeth  also  ex- 
plained the  method  by  which  he  drained  the  medullary  canals 
in  long  bones,  after  amputation,  in  which  there  existed  osteo- 
myelitis, abscess,  or  other  necrotic  processes.  After  scraping 
the  canal  with  a  Volkmann's  spoon  he  had  introduced  a  long 
rubber  drainage-tube  without  holes  throughout  the  length  of 
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the  diseased  canal.  Through  this  tube  the  cavity  was  kept  con- 
tinually washed  out  until  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue. 
By  this  means  he  was  able  to  save  the  patient  reamp'itation. 


Dr.  Satke  thought  the  suggestion  for  dividing  the  opera- 
tion into  two  sittings  was  a  very  valuable  one,  as  was  also  the 
melhorl  Dr.  Wyeth  h^d  adopted  of  draining  the  medullary  canal. 
The  Chairman  indors<"d  the 
method  of  Furneaux  Jordan  as  a 
means  of  controlling  lisemorrhage. 


Dr.  B.  F.  Curtis  thought  that  Dr.  Wyeth's  method  of  con- 
trolling haemorrhage  was  worthy  of  note.  The  great  difficulty 
in  this  operation  was  in  transfixion  before  cutting  the  flaps. 


There  was  danger  of  wounding  important  structures.  He  was 
in  the  habit  now  of  adopting  the  method  of  Furneaux  Jordan, 
who  used  a  rubber  band  around  the  thigh  and  pelvis  after  the 
manner  of  a  spica.  There  was  no  slip|)ing,  and  the  patient  lost 
hardly  any  blood.  He  also  thought  that  the  principal  cause  of 
delay  in  this  amputation  lay  in  tying  the  large  number  of  liga- 
tures which  wore  necessary  to  arrest  bleeding  in  the  flap. 
There  was  then  nothing  to  do  but  get  out  the  bone,  which  did 
not  take  long. 


NEW     YORK     SURGICAL    SO- 
CIETY. 

Meeting  of  February  26,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  C.  K.  Briddon, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Treatment  of  Fracture 
of  the  Patella  by  Silk  Ligature 
through  the  ftuadriceps  Tendon 
and  Ligamentum  Patellae.— Dr. 

L.  A.  Stimson  presented  a  number 
of  patients  upon  whose  fractured 
patellip  he  had  operated  by  this 
method.  lie  explained  that  within 
the  past  fourteen  months  he  had 
been  practicing  this  mode  of  operat- 
ing, having  used  it  in  about  twenty- 
five  cases.  Of  the  patients  so  oper- 
ated upon,  he  had  seen  nine  within 
the  preceding  week,  and  was  now 
able  to  present  five  of  these  before 
the  society.  He  was  quite  aware,  however,  that  a  sutScient 
time  had  not  elapsed  in  some  of  the  cases  to  warrant  him  in 
offering  the  results  as  permanent.  It  was  only  possible  to 
recognize  mobility  of  the  fragments  in 
two  of  the  cases,  and  even  here  it  was 
very  slight.  In  all  the*  others  it  was 
only  possible  to  make  out  the  ridee 
marking  the  line  of  fracture.  In  all  of 
the  cases  extension  was  perfect,  in  most 
of  them  flexion  was  complete,  and  all 
the  patients  were  able  to  use  the  limbs 
and  engage  in  their  regular  occupa- 
tions. In  two  of  the  cases  suppuration 
had  occurred  ;  in  one  of  these  there  had 
lieen  imminent  danger  to  life,  but  both 
patients  had  recovered.  One  of  these 
failures  was  now  of  a  year's  standing, 
the  other  was  of  six  months'.  In  the 
former  instance  the  speaker  feared 
that  nothing  could  be  done  to  restore 
mobility  to  the  resulting  ankylosis,  but 
in  the  other  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
restore  a  moderate  amount  of  motion. 
These  were  the  only  two  cases  in  which 
any  accident  liad  resiilled.  lie  was  un- 
certain as  to  tlie  cause  which  gave  rise 
to  the  untoward  results,  but  was  in- 
clined to  attribute  it  to  the  too  early 
dismissal  of  [the  patient.  It  had  been  his  habit  to  retain  the 
first  dressing  for  a  week,  and  then  put  the  leg  in  jdaster  of 
Paris,  and  send  the  patient  out  of  the  hospital.  lie  had 
operated  by  making  four  punctures  above  and  below  the  pa- 
tella and  passing  a  stout  silk  ligature  through  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  traverse  the  ligamentum  patelho  and  the  ten- 
don of  the  quadriceps  and  pass  twice  longitudinally  in  front 
of  the  patella.  The  knot  was  tied  at  one  of  the  lower  punctures 
and  the  skin  closed  over  it.    In  a  large  number  of  the  cases 
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where  swelling  had  occurred,  the  bleeding  had  been  free,  the 
blood  coming  from  the  seat  of  fracture.  The  field  of  operation 
was  in  direct  coiuraunication  with  this  site  and  therein  lay  the 
element  of  danger.  Whether  the  percentage  of  favorable  results 
would  be  maintained,  only  long  experiment  would  determine. 
He  thought  that  even  two  crises  in  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
was  too  large  a  proportion  despite  the  good  results  which  had 
accrued  in  the  balance.  Still  a  slitf  joint  furnished  a  better 
limb  than  the  very  hix  condition  so  often  resulting  in  some  non- 
operative  methods. 

Peritoneal  Abscess.  —Dr.  Stimson  then  presented  a  patient 
upon  whom  he  had  operated  for  the  relief  of  appendicitis.  The 
patient,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  had  come  to  the  (Jhambers 
Street  Hospital  presenting  the  usual  symptoms  leading  to  a  diag- 
nosis of  appendicitis.  On  the  abdominal  cavity  being  o|)ened 
the  viscera  were  found  to  be  entirely  free  from  adhesions  and 
iniiammation.  The  cfecum  had  presented  at  once.  Below  ai:d 
behind  the  ascending  colon  there  was  a  marked  swelling  extend- 
ing upward  in  the  same  direction.  On  raising  the  lower  end  of 
the  caecum  the  appendix  was  not  visible.  The  caecum  was  en- 
tirely free  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  During  the  manipulation 
in  search  for  the  appendix  an  abscess  sac  behind  the  colon  was 
opened  allowing  the  escape  of  a  quantity  of  very  fcetid  pus  mixed 
with  gas.  Exploration  by  the  finger  had  failed  to  quite  reach 
the  upper  end  of  this  sac.  The  abdominal  cavity  was  protected 
by  large  flat  sponges.  The  cavity  was  not  washed  out,  but  a 
drainage  tube,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  antiseptic  gauze,  was 
inserted  and  the  abdominal  wound  closed  in  part  only,  the 
unsutured  portion  being  filled  with  gauze.  The  patient's  tem- 
perature had  fallen  immediately  after  the  operation  to  the  nor- 
mal point  and  had  bO  remained.  The  gauze  at  the  lower  angle 
of  the  wound  was  removed  on  the  third  day,  that  about  the 
tube  two  days  later,  and  the  tube  was  taken  out  two  days  after 
this.  Further  search  had  failed  to  find  the  appendix,  but  there 
seemed  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  behind  the  caecum  in  the 
lower  wall  of  the  abscess,  at  which  point  there  existed  cousiil- 
erable  thickening.  The  speaker  had  brought  the  case  on  ac- 
count of  the  position  of  the  abscess.  It  was  a  question  whether 
it  had  commenced  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  behind  the  colon, 
where  this  viscus  was  not  covered  by  peritonaeum,  and  was 
originally  extraperitoneal,  or  had  begun  in  the  appendix  and 
had  been  originally  intraperitoneal. 

Dr.  C.  McBdrnky  said  that  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  by 
Dr.  Stimson's  remarks  that  one  ought  to  be  very  careful  to 
avoid  reliance  upon  the  apparent  arrangement  of  the  parts  in 
any  case  of  intestinal  inflammation,  when  the  inflammatory 
process  had  already  existed  for  a  number  of  days,  as  indicating 
the  exact  point  of  origin  of  the  inflammatory  process.  Dr. 
Stimson  had  rather  left  it  open  to  doubt  whether  the  process 
in  his  case  had  started  inside  the  appendix  or  outside  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  If  such  late  appearances  were  depended 
on  it  would  put  matters  back  to  the  position  the  profession 
occupied  for  so  many  years.  He  had  already  stated  before 
the  society,  and  still  maintained  his  position,  that  with  rare 
exceptions  these  processes  were  intraperitoneal.  In  order 
to  form  any  accurate  estimate  as  to  whether  the  inflammatory 
processes  began  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, it  was  necessary  to  investigate  the  cases  in  their  earliest 
phases. 

Removal  of  the  Clavicle.— Dr.  Murray  showed  a  boy  nine 
years  of  age,  from  whom  he  had  removed  the  inner  two  thirds 
of  one  clavicle,  for  necrosis  following  acute  osteomyelitis.  Very 
little  new  bone  had  been  formed ;  perhaps  this  process  had  taken 
place  slightly  at  the  sternal  end.  Still  the  boy  had  perfect  use 
of  the  arm  and  shoulder  and  but  very  slight  deformity,  and  the 
case  showed  a  first-rate  functional  result. 


Ligature  of  the  Femoral  Vein.— Dr.  F.  Kammeeee  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject.     (See  page  507.) 

The  President  said  that  (our  or  five  years  ago  he  had  re- 
moved a  glandular  tumor,  situated  in  the  upper  and  inner  angle 
of  Scarpa's  space.  After  dividing  the  cribriform  fascia  and  try- 
ing to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  interna!  saphenous  vein, 
while  making  traction  on  the  tumor  he  had  divided  this  vein 
close  to  its  junction  with  the  femoral  vein.  He  had  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  apply  a  lateral  ligature.  He  was  able  to  apply 
pressure  forceps  without  difiiculty,  and  so  arrest  the  haemor- 
rhage, but  every  time  he  applied  the  ligature  it  had  slipped  oft", 
and  he  was  compelled  to  pass  an  aneurysm  needle  under  the 
femoral  vein  and  ligate  it  at  two  points.  Recovery  was  unin- 
terrupted. There  was  no  doubt  about  the  needle  having  passed 
between  the  artery  and  vein,  as  the  pulsation  of  the  former  could 
be  distinctly  felt. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Geester  said  he  would  like  to  mention  one  case 
out  of  three  which  had  come  under  his  observation,  in  which 
the  common  femoral  vein  had  to  be  occluded  by  ligature.  In 
the  first  case  he  had  been  called  when  the  patient  was  almost 
exsanguinated.  This  ca«e  had  ended  fatally.  In  the  second 
case  ligature  of  the  femoral  vein  was  followed  by  cyanosis  of 
the  limb  and  extensive  ojdema,  but  ultimately  the  patient  had 
recovered.  Not  long  ago,  while  he  was  attempting  extirpation 
of  a  periosteal  sarcoma,  occupying  Scarpa's  triangle  and  extend- 
ing into  the  pelvis,  in  trying  to  free  the  tumor  from  the  femoral- 
vein,  which  was  involved  by  the  growth,  the  vein  was  injured. 
A  gush  of  blood  had  followed,  which  was  checked  by  the  finger. 
A  double  ligature  was  applied,  one  below  and  the  other  above 
the  tumor  ;  the  latter  ligature  was  around  the  external  iliac  vein. 
This  did  not  check  the  hemorrhage.  A  long  strip  of  iodoform 
gauze  was  then  stufted  into  that  portion  of  the  vein  between  the 
two  ligatures,  and  the  dressings  were  secured  by  a  spica  bandage. 
In  this  case  cyanosis  was  well  developed,  but  disappeared  within 
five  or  sis  hours.  The  patient  had  made  a  perfect  recovery. 
The  tumor  was  not  enucleated.  The  packing  was  removed 
three  days  afterward  from  the  vein,  and  the  size  of  the  rent 
could  then  be  made  out.  The  speaker  had  applied  lateral  liga- 
tures a  number  of  times,  but  to  the  deep  jugular  only,  which  he 
had  hafipened  to  injure  in  the  extirpation  of  deep  seated  tumors. 
Then  it  had  answered  admirably,  but  whenever  the  shape  of  the 
rent  was  elongated  it  had  slipped  oft'.  He  thought  the  danger 
of  deligation  of  large  veins,  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremity, had  formerly  been  much  exaggerated. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wteth  said  that  he  had  not  met  with  a  case  in 
which  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  put  a  lateral  ligature  on  the 
femoral  vein,  though  he  had  done  so  a  number  of  times  upon  the 
internal  jugular  and  axillary  veins.  In  a  recent  case  in  which 
a  large  goitre  was  removed  he  had  been  compelled  to  place  two 
lateral  ligatures  on  the  left  internal  jugular.  The  patient  had 
made  an  uninterrupted  recovery.  He  took  issue  with  Dr. 
Gerster  as  to  the  immunity  from  danger.  There  was  a  difier- 
ence  between  the  axillary  and  femoral  vein.  In  the  former  case 
pressure  was  relieved  at  once  through  the  cephalic,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  common  femoral  there  was  no  such  well-marked 
route  for  return  circulation.  Still  he  believed  the  danger  bad 
been  overestimated. 

Dr.  Gerster  said  that  the  danger  was  much  greater  when  a 
vein  had  to  be  deligated  in  which  there  had  been  no  pre-exist- 
ing tumor  tending  to  lessen  its  caliber. 

Dr.  McBuRNET  said  it  was  often  extremely  difficult  to  handle 
such  cases  on  account  of  the  bleeding,  and  he  was  inclined  to 
advocate  the  adoption  of  temporary  measures  which  would  in- 
sure the  patient  immunity  at  least  from  that  danger  and  enable 
the  surgeon  to  command  the  field  of  operation.  He  would  ad- 
vise the  use  of  a  temporary  ligature  to  the  vein,  above  and  he- 
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low,  treating  the  wound  as  one  of  the  intestines,  thus  shutting 
off  the  circulation  and  facilitatinfr  the  application  of  the  lateral 
ligature  and  escaping  the  undesirable  complete  occlusion. 

Arterio-venous  Aneurysm  of  the  Arm. — Dr.  Kammerer 
presented  a  man  with  an  arterio-venous  aneurysm  of  one  arm. 
The  condition  had  gradually  supervened  upon  a  pistol-shot  in- 
jury sustained  twenty-five  years  ago.  Some  operation  had  been 
performed  upon  the  arm.  possibly  with  a  view  to  ligate  an  artery, 
but  in  this  matter  the  history  was  obscure. 

As  the  case  presented  special  points  of  interest  and  there 
existed  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  route  of  the 
blood-supply  to  the  aneurysmal  sac,  Dr.  Stimson,  Dr.  Lange, 
and  Dr.  McBnrney  were  designated  a  committee  to  make  a  more 
careful  examination  into  the  conditions.  As  the  result  of  the 
examination  of  Dr.  Kammerer's  patient,  it  was  stated  that  the 
man  had  a  large  mass  occupying  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm,  and 
on  the  outer  aspect  there  was  the  dilated  tortuous  cephalic  vein 
receiving  blood  by  a  current  from  the  median  basilic  and  median 
cephalic;  that  this  mass  of  dilated  veins  extended  into  the  axil- 
la; that  there  was  a  superficial  artery  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
arm  corresponding  to  the  brachial  artery,  pressure  on  which, 
however,  did  not  arrest  the  pulsation  in  the  mass  referred  to, 
and  therefore  was  not  a  direct  factor  in  the  condition.  Pressure 
at  site  of  the  scar,  and  for  an  inch  below  it,  would  arrest  the  pul- 
sation in  the  dilated  veins  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  arm. 
The  radial  pulse  persisted  in  spite  of  such  pressure.  The  point 
of  communication  between  the  artery  and  vein  was  within  a 
very  short  distance  below  or  immediately  at  the  site  of  the  scar. 
It  was  impossible  to  say  what  had  been  done  at  the  time  of  the 
operation  referred  to,  or  how  the  main  arterial  circulation  was 
carried  on. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Curtis  narrated  a  case,  and  presented  the  speci- 
men, of  an  aneurysmal  varix  of  the  popliteal  space,  removed  by 
dissection  from  a  man  of  twenty-eight  years  of  age  who  had 
been  wounded  near  Hunter's  canal  by  a  pistol  bullet  which  had 
never  been  extracted. 


glisfellany. 


The  Trip  to  Nashville. — The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  an- 
nounces a  "  doctors'  train  "  from  New  York  to  Nashville  and  back  for 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  at  $34.20  for  the 
round  trip.  The  tickets  will  be  good  on  any  train,  but  the  train  in 
question,  consisting  of  Pullman  vestibule  sleeping-cars,  will  run  on  tlie 
following  schedule : 

Leave    New  York,  Penn.  R.  R.,     5.00  p.  u.,  Sunday,  May  f  8th. 

"        Newark,  "  5.27     "  "  "        " 

Trenton,  "  6.50     "  "  "        " 

"       Philadelphia,  "  7.40     "  "  "        " 

"       Baltimore,  "  10.00     "  "         '• 

.4rr«>«  Washington,  "  11.05     "  "  "        " 

Leave    Washington,  C.  &  0.  R'y,  11.25     "  "  "        " 

Arrive  CWituu  Yorge,  "  6.50  a.  M.,  Monday,  "     19th. 

"      Huntington,  "  2.10  p.m.,       "  "        " 

"      Lexington,  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,     6.00     " 

"      Louisville,  "  9.30     " 

"      Nashville,  "  6.50  a.  m.,  Tuesday,   "     20tli. 

Ocular  Complications  in  Influenza. — "  In  the  February  number  of 
the  Recueil  d'Oplitlialmologic,  Dr.  Galezowski  describes  two  forms  of 
ocular  affection  which  have  been  seen  by  him.  In  the  one  the  con- 
junctiva is  alone  attacked,  and  the  symptoms  usually  come  on  at  tlic 
commencement  of  the  disease.  There  is  pain  around  one  eye,  ami  (lie 
lids  feel  heavy  and  tend  to  droop  involuntarily,  as  if  the  patient  wire 
sleepy.     Lacrvmation  and  photophobia  are  frequently  presentj  and  the 


vision  fails  after  a  few  seconds  on  attempting  to  read.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  lids  adhere,  but  there  is  not  much  secretion.  The  vessels  of 
the  sclerotic  are  distended,  but  the  pupil  acts  perfectly.  The  author 
attributes  these  symptoms  to  neurosis  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  other 
class  of  cases  presents  a  more  serious  complication,  for  in  it  the  cornea 
becomes  superficially  ulcerated  over  a  large  area  of  triangidar  shape, 
the  base  being  toward  the  circumference,  and  the  ape.x  reaching  to  the 
center  of  the  cornea.  The  ulcerated  area  becomes  completely  anaes- 
thetic, while  there  is  hypersesthesia  of  the  adjacent  corneal  tissue.  The 
ulcer  tends  to  increase  in  size  but  not  in  depth.  The  compUcation  ap- 
pears late,  often  during  convalescence ;  the  prognosis  appears  to  be 
favorable.  This  complication  would  also  seem  to  be  due  to  some  ab- 
normal condition  of  innervation." — British  Medical  Journal. 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

No.  318. — Statistical  data  pertinent  to  the  question  are  not  accessi- 
ble to  us,  but  we  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  theory  has  not  been 
acted  on  long  enough  for  any  inference  of  value  to  be  drawn  from  such 
a  comparison  as  you  suggest. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purpose 
favoriitfj  us  with  eo/ntnumcations  ts  respectfully  called  to  the  /oUov- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  pubhcation  under  the  head  of  ^^  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, vie  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  coiidi- 
tions  are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuseripl  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sejit  to  us  ;  (S)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  wliether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Av  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  mil  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  givi  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  mil  confer  a  favor  by  teeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  othtr  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
•  inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communicatiims  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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Another  instructive  consideration  in  approaching  the 
question  of  the  proper  diet  of  nervous  patients  lies  in  what  we 
now  know  of  alcoholism  and  the  ahiiost  exclusive  use  of  rice 
(starch)  as  food.  These  hydrocarbons,  taken  in  excess  con- 
tinuously, give  rise  to  a  very  peculiar,  easily  recognized  dis- 
ease— viz.,  multiple  neuritis,  or  multiple  degenerative  neuri- 
tis. We  constantly  see  sporadic  cases  of  this  sort  in  persons 
who  have  reduced  their  solid  healthy  food  to  a  minimum 
and  have  lived  on  alcoholic  beverages.  In  some  persons 
no  very  great  quantity  of  alcohol  is  needed  to  set  up  the 
diseases,  provided  that  it  has  been  used  steadily  day  after 
day  in  relative  excess.  We  ignore  the  modus  agendi  of 
alcohol  in  setting  up  inflammatory  (}.)  changes  in  the  cylin- 
der axes  and  segmental  degeneration  of  the  myelin  in  a 
large  number  of  cerebro-spinal  nerves  in  the  same  subject. 
Probably  it  is  a  toxic  action  exerted  through  the  blood  and 
lymphatic  channels.  Though  endemic  multiple  neuritis, 
affecting  large  numbers  of  persons  in  one  country,  or  town, 
or  on  a  ship  (so-called  beri-beri  in  India,  China,  and  South 
America ;  kakki  in  Japan)  may  be  caused,  as  some  think, 
by  a  special  poison  (microbic?),  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  influence  of  exclusive  rice  diet.  This  has  been  proved 
in  Japan,  where,  in  the  last  six  years,  the  reduction  or  omis- 
sion of  rice  from  the  dietaries  of  the  army  and  navv  and 
of  penal  institutions  (bread  being  substituted)  has  almost 
eradicated  the  disease,  which  had  assumed  enormous  pro- 
portions up  to  1884.*  In  1886  I  published  three  cases  of 
beri-beri  f  developed  in  Cuba,  Central  America,  and  Para, 
in  Brazil.  My  Para  patient,  a  very  intelligent  merchant, 
told  me  that  in  his  family,  as  in  others  of  well-to-do  and  of 
poorer  people,  rice  was  eaten  in  various  forms,  from  liquid 
to  solid,  five  times  a  day  ;  it  was  the  staple  food.  That 
something  besides  the  rice  is  required  to  produce  beri-beri 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  first  appeared  in 
Brazil  as  late  as  1864,  and  was  traced  by  some  people  to 
the  use  of  rice  imported  from  China. 

Still,  it  is  a  most  important  and  interesting  fact  that  an 
abuse  of  carbonated  food  or  drink  may  give  rise  to  an  in- 
flammatory or  degenerative  affection  of  nerves  widely  spread 
throughout  the  body,  and  sometimes  fatal  by  involvement 
of  the  pneumogastric,  phrenic,  and  intercostal  nerves.    Ad- 


*  B.  Scheube,  in  Deutsch.  Archiv  f.  klin.  Med.,  xxi,  p.  141 ;  xxii, 
p.  83. 

f  Notes  on  Three  Cases  of  Tropical  Beri-beri,  Pbila.  Med.  News, 
Dec.  18,  1886. 


mitting  this,  how  can  we  escape  the  conclusion  (which  I 
firmly  believe  to  be  just  and  applicable  to  our  daily  prac- 
tice) that  a  lesser  abuse  of  the  same  substances  (starch, 
sugar,  and  alcohol)  must  cause  malnutrition  and  irritation 
of  the  nervous  system,  with,  in  some  cases,  slight  neuritis? 
(Some  cases  of  neurasthenia  and  of  neuralgia  e.xhibit  symp- 
toms which  can  be  best  explained  by  admitting  a  mild  and 
restricted  neuritis  of  one  or  several  nerves.) 

These  considerations — viz.,  the  neglect  of  and  distaste 
of  nervous  patients  for  fats  and  water,  the  irequent  pres- 
ence of  oxaluria  in  the  same  patients,  the  evil  effects  of  the 
exclusive  use  of  starchy  and  alcoholic  substances,  besides 
the  theoretical  chemical  explanations  included  in  the  mod- 
ern doctrines  of  oxaluria  and  litha?raia — have  led  me  to  the 
adoption  of  the  following  rules  of  diet  for  nervous  patients 
in  gene.ral,  but  more  especially  for  sufferers  from  neuras- 
thenia (not,  of  course,  in  cases  in  which  an  evident  periph- 
eral or  accidental  cause  exists),  neuralgia,  and  nervous  dys- 
pepsia : 

1.  The  use  of  much  water,  at  least  three  pints  a  day,  not 
including  the  black  coffee  at  breakfast.  Good  common 
water  will  do,  but  you  can  secure  obedience  better  by  order- 
ing a  mild  medicinal  water — as  Apollinaris,  the  Buffalo  or 
Londonderry  lithia  waters,  Poland  Spring  water,  the  Giess- 
htibler  of  Carlsbad  (not  laxative),  etc.  Some  water  should 
be  used  with  the  food,  but  the  best  time  to  take  a  tumbler- 
ful is  between  three  and  four  hours  after  meals.  The  wa- 
ter then  helps  to  clear  the  stomach  of  remnants  of  the  meal, 
besides  furnishing  the  liquid  required  by  the  blood  and  tis- 
sues. In  some  cases,  where  subacute  or  chronic  gastric 
catarrh  exists,  it  is  best  to  order  hot  water,  to  be  taken  as 
above  stated — part  with  food,  part  four  hours  after.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  Salisbury  system  had  a  partial  scientific 
foundation,  both  as  to  the  exclusion  of  starchy  foods  and 
the  free  use  of  water.  It  is,  however,  a  ridiculous  and  often 
injurious  practice  as  usually  carried  out. 

2.  I  take  every  opportunity  and  use  every  artifice  to 
make  most  of  my  nervous  patients  eat  fatty  food  :  pork,  fat 
of  roast  beef,  butter,  cream,  cod-liver  oil.  Many  of  them 
fight  against  this  direction,  but  you  must  insist,  and  speak 
of  it  as  a  strictly  medicinal  matter ;  you  order  an  extra 
quantity  of  butter,  or  cold  pork,  or  cod-liver  oil  as  medi- 
cines. Usually  the  patient  yields,  and  in  a  few  months  be- 
comes quite  reconciled  to  his  diet.  In  many  persons  this 
dislike  for  (and  supposed  inability  to  digest)  fatty  sub- 
stances is  due  to  nothing  except  a  bad  example  set  in  early 
life  by  some  parent  or  other  relative.  The  expression,  "  Oh, 
I  can't  bear  "  that,  or  "  I  can't  eat "  this  article  of  food  is 
quickly  caught  up  by  the  child,  and  by  association  and 
habit  (repeated  hearing  and  witnessing)  grows  into  a  firm 
belief  that  the  article  of  food  is  bad  or  that  he  can  not  di- 
gest it.  Many  persons  imagine  that  they  can  not  take  cod- 
liver  oil,  yet  ninety  out  of  a  hundred  are  laboring  under  a 
delusion.  I  insist  on  a  trial,  sometimes  only  at  bed-time, 
beginning  with  a  teaspoonful,  which  is  to  be  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  tablespoonful,  or  even  two.  Emulsions  I  almost 
never  prescribe  ;  the  phosphates,  etc.,  with  which  the  oil  is 
mixed  being  inert.     Some  emulsions  which  contain  other 
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definite  remedies — quinine,  iodine,  etc.* — I  occasionally  or- 
der, but  I  much  prefer  to  have  the  patient  take  the  pure 
oil  (the  purest,  clearest  oil),  and  to  give  the  remedies  sepa- 
rately in  sufficient  doses.  A  good  way  to  take  cod  oil  is  to 
float  the  dose  on  a  little  iced  water.  Chocolate  and  lemon- 
peel  are  the  best  substances  to  remove  the  taste.  Whisky 
should  never  be  given  simply  to  make  the  oil  more  desir- 
able, only  when  a  clear  indication  exists  for  the  use  of  alco- 
hol. The  time  relation  between  the  dose  of  oil  and  meals 
is  immaterial.  I  usually  allow  the  patient  to  please  himself, 
though  often  it  is  better  borne  after  food. 

The  use  of  fat  pork  is  a  fair  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil, 
and  some  patients  who  will  not  overcome  their  prejudice 
against  the  oil  will  learn  to  like  the  pork.  The  idea  is  not 
mine  ;  it  originated  with  a  country  practitioner  whose  name 
I  have  never  been  able  to  learn.  I  stumbled  on  the  sug- 
gestion a  good  many  years  ago,  and  have  been  well  pleased 
with  it.  The  patient  is  directed  to  select  a  square  piece  of 
salted  side  of  pork,  e.xtra  thick,  and  solid,  with  almost  no 
lean.  This  should  be  boiled  not  too  long,  and  laid  away  in 
a  cold  box.  To  use  it :  Day  after  day  very  thin,  even,  neat 
slices  are  cut  from  the  cold  piece  by  means  of  a  very  sharp 
carving  knife.  This  had  better  not  be  done  before  the  pa- 
tient, but  the  pieces  (six  to  eight)  brought  to  him  attract- 
ively dished.  A  slice  is  to  be  laid  on  one  very  thin  slice  of 
dense  (home-made)  bread,  seasoned  sharply  with  salt  and 
pepper,  or,  according  to  taste,  with  mustard  or  Worcester- 
shire sauce.  There  should  be  very  little  bread.  The  dish 
may  be  used  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Butter  is  willingly  eaten  by  most  patients  in  extra 
quantities,  say  two  ounces  with  each  meal.  Cream  is 
another  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil,  but  this,  as  well  as  milk 
(vide  infra),  I  prefer  to  give  between  meals. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  purpose  is  to  provide  fatty  sub- 
stance for  the  better  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system,  or  of 
the  system  generally,  why  not  make  use  of  those  other  well- 
known  fat-making  substances,  sugar  and  alcohol  ?  The  rea- 
son is,  I  think,  evident.  Oil,  butter,  cream,  and  fat  of 
meats  are  ready  for  the  processes  of  emulsion  and  of  intesti- 
nal digestion.  Alcohol  and  sugar  (starches  still  more  in- 
directly) require  to  be  transformed  into  fat  by  complicated 
chemical  actions  within  the  body.  This  process  is  defective 
in  many  nervous  patients,  or,  if  not  defective,  it  constitutes 
a  drain  on  the  patient's  resources.  It  is  an  intimate  or- 
ganic strain.  The  excess  of  carbon  goes  to  make  up  oxalic 
and  lithic  acids,  and  thus  the  patient  is  injured. 

3.  In  many  nervous  cases  I  greatly  reduce  the  amount 
of  starchy  and  sweet  foods,  partly  to  save  chemical  labor  and 
render  full  oxygenation  more  easy,  partly  because  in  many 
cases  there  is  actual  oxaluria  or  lithajmia.  In  these  cases  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  restrict  the  patient  as  closely  as  in 
well-developed  gout  or  diabetes.  The  so-called  Salisbury 
plan,  while  it  affords  immediate  relief  to  many  symp- 
tojns,  is  unnecessary,  absurd,  and  even  injurious  in  most 
cases.     If  you  consider  the  habitual  dietary  of  Americans 


*  I  also  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Savory  and  Moore's  pan- 
creatic emulsion  (English),  which  has  prored  very  acceptiihle  to  pa- 
tients and  beneticial.  I  usually  give  a  heaped  teaspoonful  of  it  mixed 
in  a  large  cupful  of  hot,  rich  milk  between  meals  and  at  bedtime. 


you  will  see  what  an  excessive  amount  of  starchy  food  is  used 
daily.  At  breakfast  there  is  of  course  bread  (often  of  an 
indigestible  kind),  oatmeal  or  wheaten  grits,  in  many  fami- 
lies potatoes  with  the  meat,  and  sometimes  buckwheat  or 
other  cakes,  or  fried  hominy  to  be  eaten  with  syrup  or 
sugar  at  the  close  of  the  meal.  The  nitrogenous  food  is 
usually  eaten  sparingly  or  not  at  all.  In  such  a  breakfast, 
watered  with  a  sweet  mixture  of  very  weak  coffee,  milk,  and 
sugar,  what  a  capital  "mess"  for  fermentation  we  have  in 
the  stomach  !  Eructations,  sometimes  tremendous  in  vol- 
ume, are  first  results  of  such  a  breakfast,  but  the  more  seri- 
ous evils  are  developed  later  and  deeper,  as  results  of  very 
imperfect  oxidation  of  the  carbon  of  this  "  mess."  Then  for 
dinner  and  supper  starchy  food  is  used,  even  if  not  excess- 
ively. We  again  find  potatoes  (in  many  families  three 
times  a  day),  cakes,  puddings,  pies,  etc.,  make  their  appear- 
ance. Supper  is  in  many  American  families  a  meal  well 
calculated  to  develop  flatulent  dyspepsia  and  oxaluria.  Often 
no  meat  is  on  the  table,  but  bread  and  butter,  preserves, 
cakes,  oysters,  and  tea  or  "  coffee."  Even  in  better-in- 
formed families,  where  some  form  of  nitrogenous  or  animal 
food  is  used  at  each  and  every  meal,  there  is  usually,  I  be- 
lieve, a  relative  excess  of  starchy  and  sweet  elements.  One 
of  the  worst  things  in  the  popular  dietary  is  the  eating  of 
an  orange  or  two  before  breakfast.  Here  is  a  quantity, 
from  two  to  three  ounces,  of  sweet-acid  liquid  introduced 
into  the  empty  stomach.  It  hinders  the  free  flow  of  gastric 
juice  (this  is  an  inference  from  the  well-known  opposite 
effects  of  alkalies  and  acids  on  the  production  of  gastric 
juice).  Then  in  cases  of  lithaemia,  oxaluria,  and  nervous 
dyspepsia  this  drink  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  increase  the 
formation  of  oxalic  acid.  I  wish  that  physicians  would 
everywhere  exert  their  influence  to  banish  this  custom — 
which  is  a  misunderstood  transplantation  of  a  Cuban  custom 
(Cubans  take  only  cofi'ee  after  their  morning  fruit,  and  do 
not  eat  breakfast  until  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock),  practiced 
nowhere  else  in  the  civilized  world — from  among  our 
people.  The  only  physiological  preliminary  to  break- 
fast, in  my  opinion,  should  be  a  glass  of  water,  of  ordi- 
nary temperature  for  healthy  persons,  and  hot  for  dys- 
peptics. 

I  make  the  necessary  reduction  in  starchy  and  saccha- 
rine elements  in  my  patients'  diet  by  directing  as  follows : 
The  breakfast  coflee  to  be  taken  without  sugar  or  milk ; 
potatoes  (both  kinds)  to  be  wholly  excluded  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  then  resumed  moderately,  three  times  a  week 
or  once  a  day.  Oatmeal,  "  grits,"  and  similar  cereals  should 
also  be  absolutely  suspended  for  a  while,  and  then  resumed 
in  small  quantities — for  example,  one  tablespoonful  of  good 
oatmeal  with  much  cream  after  breakfast.  This  last  is  an 
important  point.  Usually  people  eat  (at  breakfast)  the 
starchy  food  first;  then,  if  any  appetite  is  left  (which  is  not 
always),  the  meat  or  eggs  are  proceeded  with.  The  best 
food,  the  most  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  that 
needing  a  free  outpouring  of  gastric  juice,  and  that  digested 
with  least  chemical  waste — beef,  mutton,  poultry,  game, 
eggs,  and  fish — should  be  eaten  first  and  chiefly.  Bread  I 
almost  always  reduce,  advising  stale  or  well-toasted  bread. 
I  am  not  a  partisan  of  fancy  breads,  except  in  some  cases 
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bread  containing  the  bran ;  the  best  bread  for  me  is  the 
whitest,  lightest,  and  best  cooked. 

Desserts  of  all  kinds  I  reduce  also,  by  cutting  off  the 
worst,  i.  e.,  the  most  starchy,  leaving  raw  or  stewed  fruit, 
plain  ice  cream,  and  nuts.  Even  these,  as  in  the  case  of 
bread,  should  be  used  in  smaller  quantities  than  is  usual. 
In  some  cases  acid  fruits  must  be  forbidden. 

When  I  have  thus  sketched  out  a  moderate  diet-list,  the 
patient  usually  exclaims  :  "  Well,  doctor,  what  shall  I  eat 
with  my  meat?  You  have  cut  off  my  vegetables."  The 
potato  habit  has  become  so  developed  in  this  country  that 
numbers  of  people  rarely  eat  other  vegetables,  and  know 
only  a  limited  number  of  the  numerous  non-starchy  or 
slightly  starchy  vegetables  furnished  us  by  Nature.  I  often 
reply:  "How  did  your  ancestors  get  along,  as  we  have 
known  the  potato  only  about  a  century  ?  "  I  attach  a  posi- 
tive value  to  green  foods,  and  consequently  urge  my  patients 
to  eat  freely  of  spinach  and  other  "  greens,"  string  beans, 
celery,  asparagus,  beats,  turnips,  cauliflower,  lettuce  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes  (not  in  oxaluric  pa- 
tients). Cabbage  and  onions  are  non-starchy  articles  pre- 
senting the  peculiarity  of  being  more  digestible  raw  than 
when  cooked.  Peas,  rice,  and  corn  I  place  in  an  intermedi- 
ate grade  (with  bread),  to  be  used  sparingly.  By  a  little 
study  of  the  market  and  by  using  canned  articles  (the  best 
grades  of  which  are,  I  believe,  perfectly  healthful)  the  pa- 
tient's anxious  question  can  be  answered,  and  he  need  not 
suffer  from  want  of  variety.  Condiments  and  pickles  I  sel- 
dom prohibit ;  and  it  has  been  an  old  form  of  compact  be- 
tween young  lady  patients  and  me  that  they  can  have  pick- 
les occasionally  if  they  will  give  up  candy. 

Soups  are  usually  indigestible,  but  I  allow  plain  bouil- 
lon. It  may  have  some  nutritive  value  in  itself,  but  it  also 
increases  the  output  of  gastric  juice.*  Meats,  fish,  and 
eggs  should  be  cooked  in  a  simple  way,  by  boiling,  roast- 
ing, or  very  quick  dry  frying.  Gravies  and  sauces  are 
among  prohibited  articles,  but  I  have  not  found  a  light 
dressing  of  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper  on  a  salad  to  be 
injurious  (lemon  juice  may  be  used  in  place  of  vinegar). 
The  mixed  salads  served  with  a  mayonnaise  sauce  are  bad, 
though  the  chicken  and  even  the  plain  lobster  meat  are  di- 
gestible. 

In  many  nervous  cases,  and  in  all  where  dyspepsia  is 
evident,  I  furthermore  advise  that  simple  processes  of  cook- 
ing be  used,  chiefly  roasting  and  broiling  for  meats.  Some 
forms  of  frying  are  not  objectionable,  providing  the  fat  is 
kept  out  of  the  flesh  (fish)  by  a  protective  "batter"  which 
is  to  be  removed.  Also,  I  try  to  induce  patients  to  eat 
simple  meals,  partaking  freely  of  two  or  three  articles  only. 
A  "course  dinner"  is  not  over-good  for  healthy  stomachs, 
and  is  certainly  bad  when  dyspepsia  exists. 

Stimulants  are  usually  injurious  to  neurasthenic,  neural- 
gic, and  litha>mic  persons,  who  are  very  susceptible  to  their 
effect,  a  teaspoonful  of  whisky  or  brandy  sometimes  causing 
much  distress.  In  a  few  selected  cases  I  allow  one  glass  of 
good  claret  or  atablespoonful  (measured  out  as  medicine)  of 
whisky  with  one  or  two  meals.     The  practice  of  taking  "a 


*  Herzen,  La  digestion  etomacale,  p.  121. 


teaspoonful  or  so,"  as  the  patients  say,  of  brandy  or  whisky 
when  they  feel  weak  or  badly,  or  just  before  eating,  to 
give  them  an  appetite,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to,  and  oblige 
my  patients  to  cease  the  practice,  which  is  often  set  agoing 
by  careless  medical  advice. 

You  understand  that  the  foregoing  is  a  scheme  for  a 
moderate  or  normal  diet ;  it  will  agree  with  nearly  every 
one.  I  live  mainly  so,  except  that  I  am  able,  when  I  wish, 
to  digest  some  dessert  and  more  stimulant. 

Cases  with  prominent  dyspeptic  symptoms  call  for 
various  modifications  of  this  diet,  and,  of  course,  the 
oxaluric  or  diabetic  state  requires  a  specially  restricted 
dietary. 

In  framing  diet-lists  for  your  patients  (and  I  beg  leave 
to  assure  you  that  it  brings  reward  to  give  thought  and 
time  to  do  this  and  to  do  it  always  in  writing)  pray  bear  in 
mind  the  facts,  as  I  believe  them  to  be,  that  most  people 
eat  too  much  carbonaceous  food ;  that  dyspepsia,  lithiemia, 
oxaluria,  gout,  and  diabetes  are  cousins  if  not  brothers  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  you  are  devising  a  diet  for  the  patient  before 
you,  and  must  therefore  also  bear  in  mind  his  idiosyncra- 
sies and,  to  a  certain,  extent  what  he  tells  you  of  his  experi- 
ence with  respect  to  individual  articles  of  food.  Yet  you 
should  not  follow  his  statements  blindly,  because  they  are 
open  to  many  sources  of  error,  or  the  patient  may  wish  to 
mislead  you  because  he  dislikes  some  of  the  foods  you  want 
him  to  use. 

As  regards  milk  diet,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  books  and 
to  recent  articles  on  the  more  digestible  preparations  of 
milk.  One  thing  I  should  wish  to  strongly  impress  upon 
you,  and  that  is  the  undesirability  of  taking  milk  with  solid 
food.  It  may  do  for  a  strong  person  who  has  unusually 
good  digestion.  The  milk,  in  reality,  is  an  addition  to 
the  nitrogenous  part  of  the  food,  and  its  casein  calls  for 
an  extra  allowance  of  gastric  juice.  I  often  give  a  glass 
of  milk  between  meals  and  at  bed-time.  In  some  cases 
of  oxaluria  and  lithremia,  one  or  even  two  meals  may  be 
made  to  consist  wholly  of  good  milk — one  quart  drank 
slowly  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  The  addition  of  a  small 
pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  and  of  .salt  to  each  glassful 
is  good ;  and  one  very  thin,  light  cracker  may  also  be  al- 
lowed to  each  glassful  in  some  cases. 

A  most  extravagant  practice  sprang  up  a  few  years  ago 
with  respect  to  the  diet  of  epileptics.  Some  one  proposed 
(and  readily  found  followers)  to  feed  epileptics  on  farina- 
ceous and  vegetable  food,  animal  food  being  thought  to  be 
an  excitant  and  favorable  to  convulsions.  This  fad  is  pass- 
ing away,  I  am  glad  to  say,  for  there  is  nothing  in  it. 
Many  a  case  has  come  to  me  aggravated  after  a  trial  of  this 
diet  and  careless  bromide  treatment,  and  great  improve- 
ment followed  the  resumption  of  a  moderate  normal  diet, 
with  systematic  medication.  I  have,  however,  one  rule 
with  respect  to  the  diet  of  these  patients — they  should  eat 
a  light  evening  meal  (a  milk  meal,  or  a  little  animal  food), 
but  never  eat  before  retiring.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
going  to  bed  with  a  full  stomach  is  very  provocative  of 
nocturnal  or  matutinal  seizures.  I  fail  to  see  the  philosophy 
of  depriving  epileptics  of  animal  food,  since  it  gives  strength 
and  increases  (normal)  nerve  power.     A  priori  I  should  ex- 
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pect  a  starchy  diet  to  cause  nervousness  by  the  setting  up 
of  oxahiria  aiuj  lithietnia. 

I  mifrht  as  well  here  refer  to  the  rest  of  the  hygiene  of 
epileptics.  I  aim  to  restrict  them  as  little  as  possible  in 
respect  to  food,  amusements,  and  occupation.  The  reduc- 
tion in  these  should  be  mainly  quantitative,  in  my  opinion. 
Thus  I  allow  many  of  my  epileptics  to  gn  to  sociables, 
theatres,  and  even  quiet  parties,  but  I  make  sure  that  they 
are  in  bed  by  11  p.  m.,  or  at  latest,  once  in  a  while,  by  mid- 
night. Before  going  to  any  such  amusement  they  are  to 
take  a  little  extra  bromide.  School  work  is  no  doubt  too 
much  for  most  epileptic  children,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
idleness  is  also  bad  ;  so  I  usually  allow  from  two  to  four 
hours  of  study,  or  private  teaching,  in  different  cases.  Play 
involving  violent  exertion  (ball,  tennis,  running  games,  etc.) 
I  forbid.  In  general  it  may  be  said  tliat  a  monotonous, 
moderately  busy  life  is  the  best  for  an  epileptic.  The  good 
effects  of  monotony  or  regularity  of  living,  combined  with 
quiet,  is  well  shown  by  the  remarkable  remissions  which 
sometimes  occur,  without  medication,  after  an  epileptic  has 
been  received  into  a  hospital  or  asylum. 

A  question  which  lias  puzzled  the  minds  of  the  ablest 
physicians  is  how  to  supply  the  nervous  system  with  the 
phosphorus  and  phosphates  which  form  so  striking  a  pro- 
portion of  its  composition  (93*57  percent,  of  the  brain-ash). 
The  market  is  flooded  with  phosphates,  bypopbosphites,  and 
cerebral  derivatives  with  high-sounding  names,  yet  we  have 
no  experimental  or  good  clinical  evidence  that  any  of  these 
preparations  are  assimilable.  Phosphorus,  I  believe,  should 
be  given  pure,  in  the  shape  of  solution  in  alcohol  and  gly- 
cerin (Thompson's  solution,  or  tinct.  phosphori,  3  j  =  ^^ 
grain  (0'003)),  or  dissolved  in  oil  (oleum  phosphoratum), 
or  as  pil.  phosphori.  The  pills  in  the  market  give  alto- 
gether too  small  doses  of  phosphorus,  which  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  doses  varying  from  ^  of  a  grain  (0-001)  to 
-^  (0-003),  three  times  a  day — the  oil  and  pills  after  food, 
the  tincture  (diluted,  if  necessary,  with  glycerin)  on  an 
empty  stomach  and  without  water.  Food,  however,  conveys 
an  appreciable  amount  of  phosphorus  into  the  system  in  a 
naturally  assimilable  state. 

About  the  pleasant  indulgences  of  life — the  use  of  to- 
bacco and  sexual  intercourse.  I  am  not  rigid  or  dogmatic 
on  this  point.  Many  of  my  nervous  patients  are  not  at  all 
injured  (retarded  in  recovery)  by  the  use  of  one  mild  cigar 
a  day  ;  the  cases  are  rare,  I  believe,  where  we  must  make 
the  patient  give  up  tobacco  absolutely.  The  sacrifice  is 
very  great,  you  must  admit,  and  we  should  not  demand  it 
except  for  the  strongest  reasons.  As  regards  sexual  inter- 
course, I  never,  under  any  circumstance,  advise  it  to  young 
men  as  a  remedial  or  sanitary  measure.  The  considerations 
which  led  me  at  the  beginning  of  my  practice  to  adopt  this 
rule  are  complex,  but  to  me  of  absolute  force.  It  is  said 
that  continence  causes  nervous  symptoms,  but  I  must  say, 
gentlemen,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  so,  unless  the 
patient's  imagination  has  been  already  perverted,  or  where 
bad  practices  have  been  established.  In  married  patients  I 
follow  the  same  rule  as  for  tobacco — viz.,  enjoin  great  moder- 
ation ;  indulgence  two  or  three  times  a  month.  You  can 
soon  determine  in  such  patients  whether  the  act  is  injuri- 


ous. Very  often,  however,  I  advise  the  use  of  separate  beds. 
This  is  partly  to  secure  the  patient  against  jostling  or 
annoyance  by  the  snoring  of  the  companion,  though  also  to 
prevent  involuntary  and  ungratified  sexual  excitement,  which 
I  consider  as  particularly  exhausting.  Many  patients  with 
insomnia  are  at  once  benefited  by  having  the  exclusive  use 
of  a  large  bed.  The  two  beds  may  be  in  one  room  in  cases 
where  the  nervous  person  is  afraid  to  be  alone.  I  should  add 
to  what  I  have  said  of  tobacco  that,  besides  reducing  your 
patient's  allowance,  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  him  from  go- 
ing to  and  staying  in  places  where  he  must  inhale  much 
smoke  (club-rooms,  etc.). 

( To  be  concluded.) 
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To  determine  the  question  of  whether  prolonged  fixa- 
tion of  a  joint  would  result  in  ankylosis  of  it,  I  performed 
a  series  of  experiments  in  the  Loomis  Laboratory  last  win- 
ter, assisted  by  Professor  W.  Oilman  Thompson  and  his 
assistant.  Dr.  J.  C.  Cardwell.  The  result  of  these  experi- 
ments will  be  found  published  in  the  researches  of  that 
laboratory  for  1890,  and  from  which  I  desire  to  quote : 

"It  has  been  taught  that  if  a  normal  joint  is  fixed  immova- 
bly for  a  certain  length  of  time,  ankylosis  will  certainly  re- 
sult, and  that  motion  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  normal 
integrity  of  the  joint ;  that  an  inflamed  joint  will  become 
ankylosed  if  it  is  not  moved.  Our  text-books  on  surgery  are 
filled  with  notes  warning  against  prolonged  immobilization 
in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  or  of  inflamed  joints,  in  cases 
where  immobilizing  appliances  are  used,  lest  ankylosis  re- 
sult. It  was  these,  to  my  mind,  erroneous  propositions 
which  led  to  the  experiments  above  referred  to.  Four  dogs 
were  selected  and  their  limbs  immobilized. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  limbs  of  animals  lashed 
in  one  position  for  a  long  period,  together  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  disease  and  excoriations,  will,  I  think,  be  appar- 
ent to  all. 

Dogs  are  quite  liable  to  contract  mango  and  infect  the 
other  animals,  necessitating  their  immediate  removal.  And 
then  they  do  not  boar  confinement  well  in  a  cramped,  un- 
natural position.  However,  with  all  of  these  difficulties  to 
overcome,  we  succeeded  in  keeping  one  dog  six  weeks,  one 
dog  throe  months  and  a  half,  and  two  fi>r  five  months,  lack- 
ing one  week. 

The  first  dog,  killed  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  was  less 


*  Read  before  the  Meciicul  Society  of  the  Slate  of  Xew  York,  Feb- 
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than  one  year  old.  He  had  been  dressed  in  the  following 
manner:  Under  ether,  the  hind  leg  was  carefully  enveloped 
with  cotton  batting.  Over  this  was  applied  a  roller  and  a 
plaster-of- Paris  bandage,  the  leg  being  held  in  a  straight 


position  until  the  plaster  became  hard.  The  body  of  the 
dog  was  now  similarly  dressed  with  the  cotton  batting  and 
roller.  A  few  turns  of  the  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  around 
the  body,  finally  including  the  leg,  which  was  drawn  well 
up  over  the  back  of  the  dog,  completed  the  work  of  immo- 
bilizing.    (See  Fig.  1.) 


Fio.  2.— 1.  Congested  spot  in  acetabulum.    1.  Ligamentum  teres.    3.  Congested 
spot  on  head  of  bone  which  rested  against  1. 

This  secured  the  hind  leg  to  the  plaster  cast,  which  was 
closely  fitted  to  the  body,  making  dog,  cast,  and  leg  one 
piece,  as  it  were. 

The  leg,  being  drawn  up  over  the  back  in  this  inten- 


tionally cramped  position,  induced  considerable  intra-articu- 
lar  pressure  at  the   hip  joint  by  putting  the   muscles  and 
ligaments  upon  the  stretch,  the  leg  being  used  as  a  lever. 
The  dog  did  very  well  for  a  few  weeks,  there  being  but 
slight  rise  of  temperature,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  week  he  refused  to  eat,  and  began  to  emaci- 
ate.    A  week  later,  on  the  forty-second  day,  he 
was  killed.     An  excoriation,  due  to  pressure,  was 
found  below  the  knee  upon  removing  the  dress- 
ings.    This  accounted  for  the  loss  of  appetite,  as 
much  pain  must  have  been  induced. 

The  ankle  and  knee  joints  were  normal  in  every 
respect. 

Upon  opening  the  hip  joint,  however,  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  synovial  fluid  escaping,  a  dark  con- 
gested spot  was  found  on  the  head  of  the  bone, 
which  corresponded  to  a  similar  one  in  the  acetab- 
ulum, marking  the  points  of  contact  between  the 
head  and  the  socket.     There  was  also  a  dusky  ap- 
pearance of  the  entire  head  of  the  bone  and  the 
ligamentum  teres,  closely  resembling  the  congest- 
ive stage  of  inflammation. 
The  synovial  membrane  was  normal.     (See  Fig.  2.) 
A  section  was  made  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  an- 
other which  divided  one  of  the  halves  again  into  two  equal 
parts,  the  cut  passing  through  the  congested  spot.     (Fig.  3, 
5-5.) 


See  Fig.  3,  which  was  drawn  on  a  block  (reversed  by 
mistake)  and  jihotographed. 

Immediately  underneath  the  cartilage  and  extending  to 
a  considerable  depth  into  the  head  of  the  bone  the  cancel- 
lated structure  was  deeply  congested  (4),  due  to  the  meshes 
of  the  bone  being  filled  with  coagulated  blood.  The  center 
of  the  head,  however,  was  of  a  lighter  color,  and  to  the  eye 
it  appeared  normal. 

This  light  streak  in  the  center  of  the  bone  grew  lighter 
and  wider  as  it  extended  toward  the  ligamentum  teres, 
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which  was  due  probably  to  a  more  perfect  circu- 
lation of  blood  and  better  nutrition  than  exists 
in  the  more  peripheral  portions ;  6  is  the  con- 
gested spot  in  the  acetabulum.  Dr.  J.  H.  Lins- 
ley  made  a  section  of  the  bone  for  microscopi- 
cal examination,  but  during  the  decalcifying 
process,  which  was  necessary  before  sections 
could  be  made,  the  coagulated  blood  was  washed 
out  of  the  interstices,  and  the  specimens  pre- 
sented nearly  the  normal  appearance  microscopi- 
cally. ( 

I  neglected  to  state  that  the  muscles  of  the 
leg  were  considerably  atrophied. 

The  other  three  dogs  were  treated  similarly 
to  the  first,  only  the  fore  leg  was  substituted  for 
the  hind  leg.  The  fore  leg  is  easily  secured  to 
the  body  immovably  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
the  dressings  are  not  so  likely  to  become  filthy 
as  when  the  hind  leg  is  used.  To  prevent  the 
dogs  from  gnawing  the  dressings  away,  which  they  would 
surely   do   if    allowed,   the   plaster-of-Paris    bandage   was 


r 


carried    forward   on    to    the    neck,    making   a    stiff    collar, 
which  kept  the  heads  always  to  the  front.     (See  Fig.  4.) 

This  precaution  will  be  found  useful  in 
other  kinds  of  experiments  to  prevent  dogs 
from  using  their  teeth  upon  dressing  or  ap- 
paratus. 

Dog  No.  2  was  killed  at  the  end  of  three 
months  and  a  half.  Every  joint  presented  a 
perfectly  normal  appearance.  Where  the 
head  of  the  humerus  rested  against  the  gle" 
noid  cavity  there  appeared  to  be  a  little 
deeper  bluish  hue  of  the  articular  cartilage. 

There  was  more  atrophy  of  muscles  than  in 
dog  No.  1  as  compared  with  the  opposite  limb. 

Dogs  Nos.  3  and  4  developed  mange, 
and  were  killed  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  month, 
lacking  one  week  (one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  days).  The  joints  were  all  normal,  as 
in  specimen  No.  2.  A  section  of  the  bones 
was  made.  Their  structure  presented  no  ab- 
normity. 


See  Figs.  5  and  6,  from  one  of  the  dogs;  V  and  10, 
glenoid  fossa ;  8  and  9,  head  of  humerus.  In  all  of  the 
joints  the  normal  amount  of  syno- 
vial fluid  was  present  and  of  prop- 
er consistence.  This  was  evident 
by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the 
joints  which  had  not  been  im- 
mobilized, as  the  dogs  were  al- 
lowed to  run  about  on  three  legs. 
The  muscles  were  very  much  atro- 
phied. After  the  removal  of 
dressings  free  motion  of  the  joint 
was  apparent,  it  being  restricted 
only  by  the  contracted  muscles. 
The  contraction  was  easily  over- 
come by  stretching,  when  motion 
was  as  perfect  as  in  the  opposite 
limb. 

Before  beginning  prolonged 
experiments  upon  animals,  and  especially  dogs,  they  should 
be  clipped  and  thoroughly  scrubbed  in  a  warm  bath  with 
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soap  and  a  brush,  tlien  immersed  in  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  (1  to  200)  for  a  short  time;  finally,  the  mercurial 
solution  should  be  washed  away  with  plenty  of  warm  water. 
This  process  will  not  only  remove  filth,  but  will  kill  any  ver- 
min which,  if  left  in  the  hair,  would  prove  a  source  of  an- 
noyance to  the  animal  and  might  defeat  the  object  of  the 
experiment.  Bitches  about  two  years  old  are  preferable  to 
dogs,  as  they  are  more  easily  kept  clean ;  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  wet  the  dressings  as  are  dogs.  They  should  be 
kept  separate  from  all  other  animals,  and  their  apartments 
kept  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  bedding  should 
receive  careful  attention  and  frequent  changing. 

Conclusions. 

The  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive  from  these  experi- 
ments are : 

1.  That  a  normal  joint  will  not  become  ankylosed  by 
simply  immobilizing  it  for  five  months. 

2.  That  motion  is  not  necessary  to  preserve  the  normal 
histological  character  of  a  joint. 

3.  That  when  a  healthy  joint  becomes  ankylosed  or  its 
normal  histological  character  changed,  it  is  not  due  to  pro- 
longed rest,  but  to  pathological  causes. 

4.  That  immobilizing  a  joint  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  and  continue  intra-articular  pressure  will  result  in 
destruction  of  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  socket  against 
which  it  presses,  as  is  evidenced  by  Specimen  No.  1,  Figs. 
2  and  3,  in  which  there  was  present  the  beginning  of  de- 
structive changes. 

5.  That  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb  will  follow 
prolonged  immobilization  of  a  joint. 

If  these  experiments  prove  that  prolonged  fixation  will 
not  produce  ankylosis  of  a  normal  joint,  that  motion  is  not 
essantial  for  the  preservation  of  its  normal  function,  then 
the  causes  of  ankylosis  must  depend  upon  pathological  con- 
ditions and  not  upon  prolonged  fixation. 

It  is  claimed  that  motion  in  the  treatment  of  inflamed 
joints  prevents  ankylosis.  If  this  is  a  fact,  why  do  the 
statistics  of  joints  so  treated  show  that  ankylosis  and  de- 
formity to  a  greater  or  less  extent  are  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent result?  The  statistics  published  by  Shaffer  and  Lo- 
vette  in  the  New  York  Medical  .Journal  show  in  thirty-nine 
cases  reported  on  in  a  series  of  many  hundred — 

Ankylosis 19 

Slight  motion 6 

25 

Motion  from  10°  to  44° 7 

Motion  to  right  angle 3 

Motion  free 3 

The  three  with  free  motion  were  treated  during  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease.  Two  were  under  three  years  old. 
There  were  only  two  cases  without  shortening. 

The  splint  used  was  the  long  traction — one  which  ad- 
mits of  free  motion  at  the  hip  joint.  To  test  this  question 
still  further,  I  sent  a  patient  with  knee-joint  disease,  which 
I  had  nearly  cured,  to  a  distinguished  masseur  for  treatment 
by  that  method.  I  had  perfectly  fixed  her  joint  for  one 
year.     The  apparatus  was  removed  and  she  had  motion  to 


about  35° ;  no  pain  ;  could  walk  with  ease.  She  was  daily 
attended  by  the  masseur.  Her  leg  was  flexed  and  systemati- 
cally moved  and  rubbed.  After  six  mouths  I  found  almost 
complete  ankylosis. 

An  examination  made  last  week  determined  fibrous 
ankylosis  and  only  a  slight  degree  of  motion.  The  ossified 
man,  so  called,  paid  a  masseur  to  move  his  inflamed  joints 
during  two  years  of  his  early  joint  trouble.  The  result 
was  perfect  bony  ankylosis  of  all  the  joints  which  were 
inflamed. 

The  Fakirs  of  India,  after  twenty  years  of  penance, 
holding  their  limbs  in  one  position,  quickly  regain  the  nor- 
mal use  of  their  joints  after  their  religious  frenzy  has  passed 
(Thomas). 

I  have  several  cases  of  children  sufiiering  from  joint  dis- 
eases which  have  been  immobilized  in  a  portable  bed  ten, 
twelve,  and  eighteen  months,  the  joints  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities being  kept  perfectly  quiet  during  the  time.  Re- 
cent examinations  demonstrated  that  ankylosis  had  not 
taken  place  in  the  normal  joints,  and  the  inflamed  joints  are 
freely  movable. 

I  desire  to  place  these  cases  on  record,  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  those  cases  of  ankylosis  reported,  supposed  to  be 
due  to  prolonged  rest  of  joint. 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds,  inflamed  organs,  and  tis- 
sues, rest  is  one  of  the  most  important  surgical  laws.  The 
surgeon  protects  the  wound  from  friction  by  means  of 
proper  dressings,  and  the  ophthalmologist  puts  the  inflamed 
iris  at  rest  by  the  use  of  atropine  in  a  dark  room.  Since 
rest  is  a  surgical  law  in  the  treatment  of  inflamed  tissues  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  motion  is  not  necessary  for  the 
normal  preservation  of  a  joint,  or  can  in  any  way  prevent 
ankylosis,  why  should  many  orthopaedists  still  persist  in 
treating  inflamed  joints  by  motion  ?  The  question  of  anky- 
losis is  determined  by  the  severity  of  the  inflammation,  the 
character  of  the  inflammation,  the  duration  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, the  presence  of  intra-articular  pressure,  the  subsequent 
cicatricial  contraction  of  soft  parts  around  the  joints,  the  tis- 
sues involved,  and  the  amount  nf  destruction  of  bone  and  carti- 
lage. Motion  of  an  inflamed  joint  only  interferes  with  re- 
pair, and  more  certainly  hastens  the  case  on  to  ankylosis 
and  deformity.  To  prevent  this  calamity,  when  it  is  possi- 
ble, absolute  rest  and  the  relief  of  intra-articular  pressure 
should  be  the  plan  of  treatment.  Inflamed  joints  treated 
upon  the  plan  of  absolute  immobilization  and  the  relief  of 
intra-articular  pressure  furnish  by  far  fewer  cases  of  anky- 
losis, limited  motion,  and  deformity. 

The  statistics  from  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital  of  fifty 
consecutive  cases  of  fracture  at  the  elbow  joint,  published 
by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Powers,  show  only  one  case  of  ankylosis. 
This  is  a  better  series  of  results  than  has  heretofore  been  pub- 
lished. These  patients  were  dressed  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  kept  perfectly  at  rest  for  weeks,  and  no  passive  motion 
was  allowed.  This  plan  allowed  the  normal  process  of  re- 
pair to  take  place  without  interruption.  Motion  could 
only  have  resulted  in  breaking  up  the  new  tissue  formation 
and  endangering  the  future  usefulness  of  the  joints,  either 
by  bony  ankylosis  or  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  soft 
parts. 
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NASAL  INTUBATION.* 

By  D.  II.  OOODWILLIE,  M.  D. 
Nasal  intubation  consists  in  placing  in  the  nostril  a 
tube  of  suitable  material,  size,  and  shape,  through  which 
the  respiration  is  performed,  and  also  as  a  means  of  treat- 
ment for  nasal  diseases  from  various  causes.  After  an  ex- 
perience of  many  years  with  metals  and  other  material,  it 
has  been  proved  to  ray  own  satisfaction  that  pure  soft  rub- 
ber is  the  best  material  for  the  intranasal  tubes.  As  the 
rubber  is  soft  and  elastic,  it  gently  brings  the  diseased  intra- 
nasal tissue  into  normal  condition.  Respiration  can  be  per- 
formed during  treatment.  The  tube  gives  little  or  no  in- 
convenience to  the  patient  and  is  not  seen  externally.  It  is 
readily  introduced  and  removed. 


Fig.  1. — Improved  naeal  intubation  tnl)t'y.    Full  size. 

The  cut  represents  the  tubes  made  of  pure  soft  rub- 
ber. The  three  sizes  and  two  forms  A  and  B  (Fig.  1), 
making  a  set  of  six,  have  proved  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
cases.  The  difference  in  the  two  forms  is  only  at  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  tubes,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  in 
the  treatment  of  individual  cases. 

By  a  slight  modification,  the 
tube  is  also  made  use  of  as  a  nasal 
respirator  (Fig.  2). 

The    respirator   occupies   the 
anterior  part  or  vestibule  of  the 
nostril  (Fig.  3),  and  holds  within 
p,iii  j,!;,^  it  prepared  wool    or   sponge,  to 

cleanse  the  inspired  air  of  im- 
purities, or  by  suitable  drugs  medicate  the  inspired  air  for 
its  therapeutic  effect  on  the  air  passages. 

The  use  of  the  intubation  tubes  is  both  of  a  local  and 
general  character — as  a  local  treatment  in  restoring  the  res- 
piration by  correcting  abnormal  nasal  conditions,  and  so,  in 
a  general  way,  increasing  pulmonary  action,  as  there  can  not 
be  normal  pulmonary  respiration  without  normal  nasal  res- 
piration. Respiration  and  alimentation  are  very  essential 
processes  in  the  human  economy,  and  must  be  in  normal 
proportions  to  support  the  vital  powers. 

As  mastication  is  necessary  to  a  proper  digestion,  so  is 
nasal  respiration  to  a  normal  pulmonary  respiration.     Ali- 


•  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  tlie  State  of  New  York  at  its 
eighty-fourth  anuual  meeting. 


mentation,  respiration,  oxygenation,  and  assimilation  are 
prime  factors  in  the  physiological  process  of  human  vitality. 

Ill  order  to  get  a  successful 
result  in  treatment,  give  per- 
sonal attention  daily  to  all 
cases,  and  twice  daily  for  all 
surgical  cases,  during  the  first 
part  of  the  treatment. 

After  the  first  few  days' 
treatment  the  patient  can,  be- 
tween visits,  remove  the  tube 
for  cleansing,  and  return  it  as 
often  as  necessity  requires.  For 
cleansing  the  nostrils  during 
treatment  the  best  thing  is 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  full 
strength,  applied  in  the  form 
of  spray,  with  a  rubber  atom- 
izer, or  with  cotton  on  a  probe 
(Fig.  4),  and  passed  into  the 
inferior  meatus  of  the  nostril. 

Any  good  antiseptic  will 
answer,  but  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen    has    the   advantage 

over  all  others  of  being  a  thorough  cleanser  and  a  good 
antiseptic.  After  cleansing  the  nostrils  and  tube,  put  a 
little   boro-vaseline    (white   vaseline,  3  j ;    boric   acid,  3  j ; 


Fig.  4. — Noee  and  ear  probe  and  curette.    Half  pize. 

menthol,  1  per  cent.)  on  the  tube,  or  warm  and  spray  the 
nostrils  with  it  before  placing  the  tube  in  the  nostril. 

If  there  is  much  irritation,  substitute  a  one-per-cint. 
cocaine  solution  in  the  place  of  the  menthol. 

The  patient  can  use  between  visits,  after  cleansing,  the 
boro-vaseline  in  tin  tubes  for  convenience,  or  a  powder  of 


Fig.  3. — Nasal  respirator  in  position 
in  the  nostril  out  of  ei?ht. 


Fig.  5.— Insufflator  for  the  applu-aiiou  of  ineilical  and  surgical 
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boric  acid  and  menthol  by  means  of  my  powder  insufflator 
(Fig.  5). 

To  place  the  tube  in  the  nostril,  raise  the  end  of  the 
nose  and  pass  the  tube  into  the  lower  passage  until  the 
anterior  end  is  in  the  vestibule  out  of  sight.  The  rubber 
tube  increases  in  size  by  use  and  may  require  to  be  short- 
ened by  cutting  off  the  posterior  end. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  nasal  diseases  in  which 
the  intranasal  tubes  have  successfully  been  used,  viz. : 

1.  Hypertrophies  of  the  soft  intranasal  tissues,  when  the 
tube  is  used  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  produce 
change  in  the  vascular  tissue. 

2.  Deviations  of  the  cartilaginous  septum. 

3.  Intranasal  hicraorrhage. 

4.  Fractures  of  the  nose. 

5.  After  the  removal  of  hypertrophic  tissue,  deviations 
of  the  septum,  polypi,  etc.,  by  surgical  means. 

Cask  I.  Intranaml  Hypertrophy  of  the  Turhinated  Tissue. 
— Mrs.  A.  B.  had  hypertrophied  soft  tissue  of  both  inftrior  tur- 
binateds,  with  all  the  attendant  discomforts  of  improper  respira- 
tion. Mucus  dropping  down  through  the  post-nasal  space,  as 
it  could  not  be  blown  out  of  the  nostrils.  Partial  deafness, 
H.  D.  R.  fj,  H.  D.  L.  If.  Cleansed  the  nostrils  with  a  spray  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  followed  by  the  vapor  of  boro-vaseline 
and  menthol  for  a  few  days,  and  then  introduced  tube  No.  1  A 
into  one  nostril.  On  the  third  day  after,  introduced  a  similar 
tube  in  the  other  nostril.  The  respiration  through  them  gave 
her  immediate  relief.  After  ten  days,  tube  No.  1  A  waschanged 
for  No.  2  A.  She  was  seen  daily  for  about  six  weeks  for  nasal 
applications  and  ear  inflation.  For  one  month  of  this  time  the 
tube  was  kept  in  constantly  night  and  day,  then  for  two  weeks 
about  half  the  time. 

She  used  the  spray  for  cleansing  and  the  insufflation  of  the 
boric  acid  and  menthol.  Nasal  respiration  and  hearing  quite 
restored.  The  nasal  secretion  became  normal.  General  health 
very  much  improved. 

The  nasal  intubation  tubes  are  exceedingly  valuable  in 
just  such  cases  as  the  above,  where  there  is  hypertrophic  tur- 
binated tissue,  or  great  dilatation  of  the  vascular  tissue,  pro- 
ducing abnormal  nasalr  espiration.  The  gentle  pressure  of 
the  intubation  tube  causes  contraction  of  the  dilated  blood- 
vessels and  sinuses  and  absorption  of  the  iiypertrophic  tis- 
sue. No  other  treatment  is  necessary  except  thorough  anti- 
septic cleansing.  The  patient  usually  experiences  imme- 
diate relief  from  the  respiration  through  the  tube.  If  there 
is  any  irritation  produced  when  the  tube  is  first  put  in,  a 
ten-per-eent.  solution  of  cocaine,  applied  by  cotton  on  a 
probe  and  passed  into  the  inferior  meatus  or  by  spray,  will 
allay  it.    This  will  be  more  often  required  in  surgical  cases. 

In  the  following  cases  it  may  be  seen  how  the  nasal  in- 
tubation tubes  serve  a  very  important  part  when  surciiral 
measures  become  necessary  as  a  part  of  the  treatment. 

They  give  comfort  in  respiration,  prevent  haemorrhage 
and  excessive  granulation,  bring  the  parts  into  normal  shape, 
and,  when  kept  in  for  a  sufficient  time,  prevent  contraction 
and  secure  a  normal  passage. 

Cask  II.  Loss  of  Vocal  Power  from  Nasal  Stenosis. — Rev. 
Dr.  J.  L.  experienced  great  difficulty  in  public  speaking  by  the 
partial  los-s  of  his  vocal  powers.  The  effort  was  followed  by 
hoarseness  and   expectoration.      On    examination,   there   was 


found  to  be  stenosis  of  the  left  nostril,  occasioned  by  an  exos- 
tosis of  the  anterior  nasal  spine  and  deviation  of  the  cartilagin- 
ous septum  into  the  left  inferior  meatus.  Very  little  respira- 
tion through  that  nostril,  and  the  nasal  secretion  passing  into 
the  naso-pharyns.  Follicular  pharyngitis,  vocal  cords  and 
bands  catarrhal ;  hearing  distance,  left  ear,  ^j^,  and  thickening  of 
the  naso-Eustachian  opening.  Removed  the  obstructions  in  the 
nostril,  inserted  a  tube  No.  1  A,  and  in  a  few  days  replaced  it 
by  No.  2  A.  On  the  third  day  after  its  first  insertion  he  spoke 
in  public  with  ttje  tube  in,  and  continued  to  perform  his  public 
speaking  until  the  tube  was  removed  six  weeks  after.  He  said 
the  breathing  tbrough  the  tube  was  a  great  comfort  from  the 
very  first  and  helped  him  in  the  treatment  in  speaking.  His 
vocal  powers  have  now  returned,  and  voice  quite  under  control. 
His  auditors  express  delight  at  the  good  change  produced  in  his 
voice. 

Case  III.  Aphonia  from  Ahnormal  Nasal  Bespiration. — A. 
M.  G.,  lawyer,  of  Canada,  had  become  so  aphonic  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  argue  cases  in  the  courts.  There  was  a  sharp 
and  long  deviation  of  the  nasal  septum  into  the  left  inferior 
meatus,  which  was  of  normal  thickness.  Very  little  respiration 
and  no  anterior  drainage  through  that  nostril ;  secretions  passed 
out  through  the  naso-pharyngeal  space,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  into  the  stomach.  Vocal  cords  thickened  by  chronic 
congestion,  which  extended  into  the  larynx,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, ahnormal  vocalization.  Had  some  indigestion  with  con- 
stipation, with  very  little  desire  for  food.  Treatment  consisted 
in  fracturing  the  septum  by  means  of  my  nasal  forceps  and  plac- 
ing it  in  normal  position.  An  intubation  tube.  No.  2  B,  was 
placed  in  the  left  nostril,  which  kept  the  fractured  septum  in 
place.  Thorough  antiseptic  dressing  of  the  nostrils  was  kept 
up  for  six  weeks,  during  which  time  he  had  the  tube  in,  except 
when  removed  for  cleansing.  A  No.  3  B  tube  was  used  after 
the  first  two  weeks,  when  the  swelling  had  subsided.  He  kept 
the  tube  in  for  a  month  longer,  about  half  the  time  each  day ; 
when  healing  and  contraction  were  complete  it  was  removed. 
His  voice,  respiration,  and  digestion  are  now  quite  restored. 

Case  IV.  Intranasal  Beformity  from  an  Injury. — The  Rev. 
F.  R.,  of  New  York,  received  a  blow  upon  the  nose  in  youth 
from  a  base-ball,  producing  a  fracture  of  the  cartilaginous  and 
bony  septum,  and  dislocation  with  an  exostosis  into  the  inferior 
meatus  of  the  left  nostril.  There  was  little  or  no  respiration 
through  the  nostril,  and  his  voice  became  seriously  affected.  On 
October  10,  1887,  the  exostosis  was  removed  by  my  revolving 
shielded  trephine,  and  the  septum  straightened  by  the  nasal  for- 
ceps. A  nasal  intubation  tube  No.  1  B  was  introduced  into  the 
left  nostril,  and  kept  in  constantly  day  and  night  for  a  month, 
during  which  time  he  continued  his  public  speaking. 

This  tube  was  replaced  by  No.  2  B,  which  was  kept  in  about 
half  the  time  for  a  month  longer.  It  was  removed  several 
times  a  day  for  antiseptic  cleansing.  He  has  now  by  this  treat- 
ment restored  respiration  and  good  voice,  with  no  mark  of  the 
operation  left  in  the  nostril.  He  is  present  to  be  examined  by 
any  who  desire  to  see  the  successful  result  of  treatment  in  his 
case. 

Case  V.  Exostosis  in  the  Left  Nostril  and  Hypertrophic  Tur- 
hinated Tissue  in  the  Right ;  Non-oxidation  and  Assimilation. 
— F.  M.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  eighteen  years  of  age.  General 
health  impaired  for  some  years,  preventing  him  from  pursuing  bis 
studies.  Tall,  slender,  contracted  chest  from  improper  pulmo- 
nary action  in  consequence  of  non-nasal  respiration  and  mouth- 
breathing,  and  lung  expansion  an  inch  and  three  quarters. 
Albumin  in  the  urine  in  so  great  quantity  that  his  former  treat- 
ment had  been  directed  with  reference  to  it  especially.  Re- 
moved exostosis  and  displaced  septum  ;  at  the  same  time  scari- 
fied through  the  hypertrophic  turbinated  tissue  of  the  other  nos- 
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■tril  bj^  the  electro-cautery  knife.  By  scarifying,  the  smallest 
amount  of  raucous  raem.brane  (so  essential  in  normal  nasal  res- 
piration) is  destroyed  in  reaching  the  underlying  hypertrophic 
tissue  and  no  scar  is  left.  A  very  small  scar  was  unavoidably 
left  in  the  other  nostril  by  the  removal  of  the  exostosis  by  the 
trephine.  A  No.  1  A  intubation  tube  was  put  in  both  nostrils 
immediately  after  the  operation  and  kept  in  day  and  night  with- 
out an  hour's  loss  of  sleep  or  discomfort.  A  No.  2  A  tube  was 
substituted  for  the  others  after  a  few  days  in  both  nostrils.  The 
tube  was  removed  from  the  right  nostril  at  the  end  of  five  weeks 
and  from  the  left  in  ten  weeks,  as  healing  and  contraction  had 
taken  place.  As  soon  as  respiration  through  the  nose  was  re- 
stored, by  means  of  the  intubation  tubes,  together  with  the 
thorough  antiseptic  cleansing  and  pneumo-muscular  chest  ex- 
ercise with  proper  alimentation,  it  restored  his  recuperative 
powers  and  gave  him  comfort  of  body  and  mind  such  as  he  had 
never  experienced. 

When  discharged  from  treatment  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
albumin  in  the  urine,  a  good  normal  nasal  and  pulmonary  res- 
piration, chest  expansion  increased  to  three  inches,  and  he  had 
gained  ten  pounds  in  weight. 

From  the  use  of  the  intubation  tubes  in  such  cases,  it  re- 
quires the  minimum  amount  of  hard  tissue  to  be  removed, 
thus  producing  little  or  no  scar.  In  the  electro-cautery  scari- 
fying there  should  be  no  scar  left  after  the  healing  and  con- 
traction. The  tube  preserves  the  normal  caliber  of  the  in- 
tranasal passages. 

CAse  VI.  External  Nasal  Fracture,  with  Dislocation  of  the 
Septum  from,  Behind  the  Coltimna  Nasi. — Captain  G.,  of  Mont- 
real, Canada,  when  a  boy,  fell  and  broke  his  nose  by  a  blow 
on  the  bridge,  at  the  junction  of  the  hard  and  soft  tissue. 
His  condition  when  he  came  under  my  treatment  three  years 
ago  was  as  follows:  The  lower  end  of  the  nose  was  flattened, 
while  upon  the  bony  ridge  about  the  middle  was  a  point  of  hy- 
pertrophied  bone  that  gave  great  prominence  to  the  bridge. 
Septum  dislocated  from  behind  the  columna  nasi  into  the  right 
nostril,  and  the  top  of  the  septum  flattened  by  the  blow  and 
bent  into  the  right  nostril.  No  respiration  through  the  right 
nostril,  and  very  little  through  the  left.  Treatment  consisted  in 
amputating  the  end  of  the  dislocated  cartilaginous  septum  and 
placing  it  in  normal  position  behind  the  columna  nasi.  The 
crushed  septum  was  next  cut  through  from  one  nostril  to  the 
other,  separating  the  septum  from  the,  depressed  ridge  of  the 
nose.  The  nasal  forceps  was  applied  and  the  septum  straightened 
and  brought  into  normal  position.  Intubation  tube  No.  3  B  was 
placed  in  the  nostrils  and  kept  all  the  parts  in  normal  position 
and  shape.  Respiration  was  carried  on  through  the  tube,  this 
being  removed  twice  daily  for  antiseptic  dressing,  and  imme- 
diately replaced.  The  exostosis  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  was 
removed  by  a  longitudinal  incision  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  the 
skin  and  periosteum  lifted,  and  the  exposed  hypertrophied 
bone  removed  by  the  revolving  multiple  knife.  The  wound 
was  closed  by  fine  sutures  and  antiseptic  dressing.  The  result 
of  this  treatment  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  internal  and 
external  deformity  being  entirely  removed.  The  wax  models 
and  photographs  show  the  case  before  and  after  treatment. 

Cask  VII.  Serious  Nasal  H(emorrha<je. — I  was  called  by  the 
family  physician  to  see  J.  R.,  of  New  Jersey,  a  young  man  ex- 
sanguinated by  a  nasal  hasmorrhage,  whose  life  had  been  threat- 
ened on  several  occasions  by  these  hemorrhages.  It  was  found 
on  examination  that  the  inferior  turbinated  bodies  were  very 
much  enlarged  by  dilatation  of  the  sinuses  and  blood-vessels. 
An  electro-cautery  needle  was  passed  into  each  turbinated  body 
and  an  intubation  tube  No.  1  A  placed  in  each  nostril.    Three 


days  after,  tube  No.  2  A  was  used,  which  gave  him  good  respi- 
ration. After  a  week's  treatment  he  had  learned  to  remove  the 
tubes  himself,  cleanse  and  replace  them.  He  was  sent  to  the 
sea-shore  to  recuperate.  In  three  weeks  he  returned  in  vigor- 
ous health,  having  gained  twelve  pounds  since  he  came  under 
treatment.  The  tubes  were  then  removed.  This  young  man 
was  of  a  liBsinorrhagic  diathesis ;  he  had  very  little  nasal  respira- 
tion, and  had  breathed  by  the  mouth  very  impure  air,  resulting 
in  this  bodily  condition  of  non-oxidation.  His  nasal  and  pul- 
monary respiration  being  normal,  he  was  advised  to  lead  an  out- 
of-door  life,  and  has  since  been  in  good  health. 
160  West  Thikty-foueth  Street. 


ANOTHER   HITHERTO   UNDESCRIBED 
DISEASE    OF    THE    OYAKIES. 

ANOMALOUS  MENSTRUAL  BODIES. 

By  MARY  A.   DIXON   JONES,  M.  D., 


( Concluded  from  page  516.) 

Case  VII. — Another  patient  had  been  treated  for  seven 
months  at  the  dispensary  of  the  Woman's  Hospital.  I  saw  her 
first  in  December,  1886,  when  I  returned  from  Europe.  She  had 
local  pain  and  emaciation,  looked  cachectic,  and  had  disturbed 
nerve  and  mental  conditions.  I  said  to  the  physician  in  charge 
that  I  did  not  believe  any  treatment  would  cure  her,  and  delay- 
ing an  operation  was  only  endangering  her  life.  The  seven 
months'  faithful  attention  had  not  accomplished  anything.  In 
January,  1887,  I  removed  the  diseased  ovaries.  She  did  well. 
I  saw  her  a  month  after;  she  had  improved.  I  did  not  see  her 
again  until  July,  1889;  the  woman  was  so  very  much  improved 
that  one  would  not  have  recognized  her,  or  imagined  she  ever 
had  been  sick. 

Case  VIII. — In  the  same  year  I  operated  on  another  pa- 
tient, who  had  not  only  great  suffering,  but  her  mental  condi- 
tions were  so  disturbed  that  her  friends  thought  she  was  be- 
coming insane.  She  frequently  said  "  she  felt  as  if  she  would 
go  mad,  as  if  she  must  kill  some  one,  or  do  something  desperate." 
The  ovaries  in  this  case  were  found  to  be  full  of  anomalous 
menstrual  bodies,  surrounded  by  layers  of  new  fibrous  connect- 
ive tissue,  on  which  evidently  had  been  ingrafted  repeated  and 
new  attacks  of  inflammation.  I  saw  this  patient  again  in  Au- 
gust, 1889 ;  she  was  apparently  well,  and  gave  every  indication 
of  good  health,  both  of  body  and  mind. 

Case  IX. — A  young  girl,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  who  said 
she  had  been  sick  for  five  years,  unable  to  work,  could  not 
sleep,  and  she  wrote:  "I  have  been  in  this  country  five  years, 
and  I  can  say  I  never  had  a  well  day,  and  continually  growing 
worse."  The  right  ovary  in  this  case  was  enlarged  into  a  cyst, 
and  both  ovaries  contained  forming  gyromata.  The  ova  con- 
tained colloid  corpuscles.  The  Falloppian  tubes  were  in  a  state 
of  interstitial  inflammation.  This  patient  made  a  good  recovery, 
and  afterward  wrote  she  "  was  glad  that  she  had  had  the  opera- 
tion ;  that  she  was  now  able  to  work." 

Case  X. — A  patient  consulted  mo  in  June,  1884.  She  was 
then  twenty  years  of  age,  single,  had  been  an  invalid  seven 
years;  once  did  not  leave  her  bod  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
months.  She  suffered  with  constant  pain  in  the  pelvis,  was 
extremely  hysterical,  and  her  mental  condition  so  much  dis- 
turbed that  she  had  talked  of  suicide,  "  threatening  to  kill  her- 
self and  all  the  tamily."  I  found  the  ovaries  enlarged,  extreme- 
ly sensitive,  and  pushed  down  behind  a  completely  retroverted 
uterus.  She  told  me  she  had  had  twenty-one  doctors,  and 
eighteen  different  kinds  of  pessaries  had  been  applied. 
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I  had  her  under  treatment,  local  and  constitutional,  for 
some  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  could  not  see  that  slie 
was  in  any  essential  respect  improved.  I  rather  thought  the 
disease  was  advancing,  and  I  was  fully  convinced  that  nothing 
would  help  her  hut  an  operation.  I  requested  Professor  Gill 
Wylie,  of  New  York,  to  see  her.  He  advised  the  operation 
without  delay.  It  was  performed  in  October,  1884.  I  was  as- 
sisted by  Professor  Gill  Wylie  and  by  Dr.  0.  N.  D.  Jones.  Dr. 
J.  Merrit  administered  the  ether. 

The  diagnosis  then  made  by  microscopical  examination  was 
"oophoritis  and  salpingitis."  Lately  considering  this  patient's 
history  and  her  symptoms,  I  was  certain  she  had  gyromata  or 
anomalous  menstrual  bodies;  so  again  I  examined  the  same 
microscopical  slides,  and  found  that  much  of  the  ovary  was  oc- 
cupied by  this  growth.* 

The  operation  was  the  only  procedure  that  would  have 
relieved  the  patient's  suffering,  or  have  prevented  her  from 
growing  worse,  and  after  the  operation  she  would  neces- 
sarily grow  better.  When  such  conditions  have  existed  for 
a  long  period,  injury  is  done  to  the  nervous  system,  which 
injury  is  not  immediately  removed  on  removing  the  cause, 
no  more  than  taking  away  a  cutting  knife  will  heal  at  once 
the  cut  already  made. 

Case  XI. — A  teacher  by  profession,  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  married  six  years,  no  children.  For  the  last  five  years  she 
had  been  an  invalid,  unable  to  attend  to  her  household  duties, 
and  as  incapable  of  being  a  wife  as  a  mother.  Her  physician 
called  me  in  consultation ;  the  patient  lay  helpless  in  bed,  with 
an  anxious  expression  of  countenance  and  a  disturbed  mental 
condition.  She  took  no  interest  in  life ;  she  was  so  weak  and 
so  great  were  her  paroxysms  of  suffering  that  a  number  of 
times  her  husband  and  mother  thought  she  was  dying.  Slie 
complained  of  constant  and  agonizing  pain  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  pelvis ;  said  that  defecation  gave  her  inost  extreme  distress — 
"  it  hurt  something  inside."  The  patient  was  weak  and  reduced 
in  flesh,  weighed  about  seventy  pounds,  temperature  101°,  pulse 
120.  The  ovaries  were  enlarged,  extremely  sensitive,  and  low 
down  in  the  sac  of  Douglas,  behind  a  retroverted  uterus.  The 
tubes  were  enlarged,  inflamed,  and  adherent.  The  patient  had 
symptoms  of  insanity,  and  liad  talked  of  self-destruction. 

She  entered  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  brought  to 
it  in  her  husband's  arms,  was  nervous  to  such  a  degree  that  she 
was  all  the  time  like  a  frightened  deer,  often  Hireatening  to 
jump  from  the  window,  and  all  the  time  with  hallucinations, 
some  of  which  could  not  be  dispelled.  Every  operation  on  her 
bowels  produced  extreme  pain,  a  faintness,  and  almost  a  death- 
like weakness.  Menstruation  was  accompanied  by  suffering  so 
agonizing,  and  a  prostration  so  extreme,  that  it  did  not  seem 
possible  that  her  feeble  frame  could  bear  up. 

In  her  case  it  was  trouble  with  both  the  tubes  and  ovaries; 
the  condition  of  either  was  sufBcient  to  have  produced  great 
suffering,  and  their  removal  gave  the  only  chance  for  future 
health,  mental  or  physical.  The  operation  was  performed  in 
July,  1887.  Dr.  A.  M.  Jacobus  was  present  and  assisted.  The 
patient  was  carried  in  the  nurse's  arms  to  the  operating-roon), 
and  was  happier  at  the  prospects  of  an  operation  than  she  had 
been  at  any  time  I  had  ever  seen  her.  She  made  a  good  recov- 
ery ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  she  rode  out,  went  up 
and  down  stairs  without  assistance,  and  her  mental  condition 
seemed  more  natural.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  she  ac- 
companied her  husband  home,  mounted  the  elevated  railroad 
without  help,  and  that  day  walked  as  much  as  a  mile.  After 
her  return  home  her  mental  and  nervous  conditions  continued 


*  This  case  was  reported  in  the  Medical  Record,  April  11,  1885. 


to  improve,  and  soon  she  was  able  to  attend  to  her  household 
duties. 

Microscopical  examination  showed  that  the  ovaries  were  in 
a  state  of  intense  acute  oophoritis  and  contained  many  large 
anomalous  menstrual  bodies.  The  Falloppian  tubes  were  marked 
by  interstitial  inflammation. 

The  cause  of  the  gyroma  in  this  case  was  possibly  the 
discharge  of  pus  from  the  Falloppian  tubes,  which  excited 
repeated  attacks  of  pelvic  peritonitis.  The  peritonitis  caused 
inflammation  of  the  ovaries,  or  the  ovaries  may  have  been 
inoculated  directly  by  pus  from  the  tubes.  The  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ovaries  caused  the  formation  of  the  gyroma. 
The  gyroma  increased  yet  more  the  oophoritis,  and  pro- 
duced such  serious  disturbances  iu  the  physical  and  mental 
conditions  as  wotild  soon  have  ended  in  insanity  and  death. 

The  Chanyes  that  take  Place  in  the  Graafian  Follicle  and 
in  the  Ovarian  Tissue  shortly  after  the  Menstrual  Discharge 
of  the  Ovum. — Fig.  1  represents  the  menstrual  follicle  ten 
or  twelve  days  after  menstruation.     It  is  from  Case  XI. 


1      M  n    r        f  1 

blood     S    eo  called  str  cturele 
F  fibrous  connecti  e  t  Bsue 


Laparotomy  in  this  case  was  performed  a  few  days  after 
menstruation,  and  as  the  ovum  is  discharged  a  few  days  be- 
fore menstruation,  the  time  that  had  elapsed  between  the 
discharge  and  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  was  ten  or  twelve 
days. 

The  only  remnant  of  the  previous  (Graafian)  follicle  is 
the  so-called  structureless  or  basement  membrane  which  is 
broken,  not  only  at  the  spot  where  the  ovum  escaped,  but 
also  in  many  other  places.  This  follicular  membrane  in  no 
instance  is  perfect  and  unbroken  after  menstruation  is  over. 
Within  the  follicular  cavity  there  are  scanty  remnants  of 
lining  epithelia,  coagulated  albumin,  and  a  vast  number  of 
blood-corpuscles.  Wherever  there  is  an  interruption  in  the 
continuity  of  the  follicular  wall  we  invariably  see  some 
haemorrhage  outside  of  it  into  the  ovarian  tissue.  At  the 
period  mentioned  already  a  distinct  inflammatory  reaction 
is  observable.  This  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  a  varying 
number  of  highly  refracting,  homogeneous,  or  more  or  less 
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granular  inflaiiiinatory  corpuscles  in  the  close  vicinitv  of  the 
follicular  wall,  whereas  a  little  distance  away  the  bundles  of 
fibrous  connective  tissue  as  well  as  of  smooth  muscles  are 
reduced  into  a  protoplasmic  condition  known  to  be  the  in- 
itiation of  inflammation.  Even  in  a  normal  process  such  as 
menstruation  is,  the  repair  of  losses  of  substance  which 
necessarily  follows  the  rupture  of  a  ripe  Graafian  follicle  is 
identical  with  what  we  know  as  plastic  or  reparative  inflam- 
mation. 

The  constituents  of  the  blood-clot — namely,  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  white  blood-corpuscles,  albumin,  and  fibrin — do 
not  become  organized  or  partake  in  the  formation  of  a  tissue 
of  repair. 

The  so-called  structureless  walls  seem  to  remain  inact- 
ive throughout  the  whole  process  of  repair,  at  least  in  its 
normal  course.  The  medullary  tissue,  filling  up  the  previous 
follicular  cavity,  is  gradually  transformed  into  myxomatous 
connective  tissue,  destitute,  as  a  rule,  of  blood-vessels,  show- 
ing now  and  then  cavities,  probably  caused  by  a  liquefac- 
tion of  the  myxomatous  substance,  improperly  termed  cysts 
(Fig.  2).     Not  infrequently  such  a  transfonualion  into  myx- 


FlG.  2.— Niiniml  niciiHlnml  body,  x  Kill.  C,  C,  t(iili\  nt  n\.in  '^,  mi  c 
Btnictureless  membrane,  broken  ;  M,  myomatous  tistsue  lillmg  the  pre\nms 
follicle  ;  O,  old  menstrual  body— remnants  of  structureless  membrane  ; 
V,  V,  veins. 

omatous  tissue  is  seen  not  only  within  the  follicular  cavit\ , 
but  outside  of  it,  so  much  so  that  the  original  structureless 
membrane  of  the  follicle  appears  imbedded  in  a  myxomatous 
tissue,  occupying  a  more  or  less  area  of  the  ovarian  tissue, 
mostly  at  the  boundary  between  the  cortex  and  medulla.  A 
varying  number  of  yellowish-brown  pigment  clusters  is  often 
njct  with  in  the  myxomatous  tissue,  inside  or  outside  tlic 


follicular  wall,  and  also  in  the  adjacent,  apparently  unchanged 
ovarian  tissue.  The  presence  of  such  pigment  clusters  is 
due  to  the  previous  menstrual  haemorrhage.  With  advanc- 
ing age  the  myxomatous  tissue  becomes  less  and  less,  until 
nothing  is  left  of  the  original  follicular  wall  but  the  so-called 
structureless  membranes  distinctly  convoluted  and  imbedded 
in  ovarian  tissue. 

Corpora  L-utea  Spuria,  and  Corpora  Lutea  Vera. — It  is 
asserted,  and  generally  believed  to  be  true,  that,  should  preg- 
nancy follow  menstruation,  the  changes  of  the  Graafian  fol- 
licle are  much  more  pronounced,  causing  the  appearance  of 
a  heavy  connective-tissue  wall  around  the  clot  of  blood 
which  is  thought  to  be  delayed  in  the  process  of  absorption. 
The  cicatricial  depression  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary  is  but 
slightly  marked  after  menstruation,  but  is  said  to  be  very 
pronounced  after  pregnancy.  Frequent  attempts  have  been 
made  to  overthrow  this  distinction  between  a  menstrual  and 
a  gravidity  corpuscle,  the  so-called  corpus  luteum  spurium, 
and  corpus  luteum  verum.  From  time  to  time  there  have 
been  many  facts  presented  contradictory  to  such  a  distinc- 
tion. I  think  this  whole  theory  can  now  be  disproved.  AVhat 
observers  have  termed  corpora  lutea  vera  were  evidently  noth- 
ing else  but  anomalous  menstrual  bodies  and  endothelioma, 
changing  to  angeioma  and  ha^matoma.  I  have  seen  ovaries 
of  women  who  had  never  borne  children  and  still  had  some- 
times ver}' pronounced  cicatrices  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 
Whenever  I  cut  into  such  cicatrix  I  find  what  old  writers 
called  corpora  lutea  vera,  which  were  nothing  else  than 
anomalous  menstrual  bodies  or  endothelioma,  reaching  the 
surface,  especially  a  prolongation  from  the  central  mass  of 
coagulated  fibrin.     I  have  examined  the  ovaries  of  a  woman 
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who  had  nine  children,  and  but  one  cicatricial  depression 
could  be  found  in  the  left  ovary.  This  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
tended myxomatous  menstrual  body  differing  from  the  so- 
called  spurious  corpora  lutea  only  in  bulk,  but  otherwise 
identical  with  a  menstrual  body  in  every  respect.  The  right 
ovary  of  this  woman  was  lobated  and  crowded  with  retrac- 
tions, and,  upon  microscopical  examination,  proved  to  be  the 
site  of  an  extended  endothelioma. 

Both,  normal  and  morbid  follicular  walls  are  convoluted, 
the  convolutions  increasing  in  number  with  the  advance  of 
the  morbid  process.  The  structureless  membrane  or  follicu- 
lar wall  sometimes  becomes  enlartied  by  transforming  sur- 
rounding ovarian  tissue  into  its  own. 

On  watching  the  periphery  of  this  formation,  which 
spreads  like  flames  or  an  opening  flower  into  the  surround- 
ing ovarian  tissue,  we  see  either  an  abrupt  termination  or  a 
gradual  blending  of  one  into  the  other.  Where  the  latter 
is  the  case  we  invariably  observe  a  certain  amount  of  med- 
ullary or  inflammatory  tissue  in  the  adjacent  cortex,  pene- 
trating the  periphery  of  the  follicular  membrane  and  thus 
causing  its  flame-like  appearance.  This  feature  goes  far  to 
prove  that  the  process  is  materially  an  inflammatory  one, 
leading  to  a  transformation  of  the  ovarian  tissue,  including 
fibrous  connective  tissue  as  well  as  smooth  muscle,  into  an 
elastic  hyaline  mass 


Fig  4 —Anomalous  menstrual  bodr    x  IX)     F  densi  flbro 

C,  C,  convoluted  slightly  waxy  formations  ;  B.  beginning  appearance  of 
convoluted  formations  ;  8,  S,  septa  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  between  tbe 
convolutions  ;  V,  V,  veins  ;   \V,  waxy  or  colloid  corpuscle. 

In  the  slightest  degree  of  the  disease  we  notice  pecul- 
iarly convoluted,  highly  refracting  masses  in  the  cortical 
tissue  of  the  ovary,  inclosing  in  a  usually  small  central  area 
myxomatous  tissue,  in  which  are  protoplasmic  masses,  and 


in  the  myxomatous  tissue  a  varying  amount  of  golden- 
brown  pigment  clusters. 

In  the  highest  degree  of  this  change  we  find  large  terri- 
tories of  the  ovaries,  transformed  into  convoluted  masses 
separated  into  groups  by  a  scanty  amount  of  dense  fibrous 
connective  tissue,  and  surrounded  by  only  scanty  vestiges 
of  the  cortical  tissue  of  the  ovary  (Fig.  4). 

Low  powers  suffice  to  show  that  at  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  convolutions  there  are  transitional  formations  of 
medullary  tissue  into  the  elastic  or  colloid  substance,  build- 
ing up  the  anomalous  menstrual  bodies.  Fig.  4,  B,  shows 
such  places  of  transition.  If  such  a  place  is  now  magnified 
with  a  power  of  at  least  600  diameters  or  more  (see  Fig.  5), 


Fig  5— \nomalo  snen  trual  body,  x  600.  C,  C,  fully  developed  convoluted 
formation  R  R  row  s  of  medullary  corpuscles,  slightly  waxy ;  F,  F, 
fibrous  connect  \e  tissue 

we  see  that  the  fihions  connective  tissue^is  first  reduced  to 
a  piotopHsmic  condition  followed  by  the  |appearance  of 
medullary  corpuscle-,  The  latter  are  the  very  foundation 
of  g\roma  since  they  become  infiltrated  with  an  elastic  or 
colloid  basis  substance,  not  fully  developing  into  fibrous 
connects  e  tissue 

In  the  highest  degree  of  the  development  of  this  tissue 
even  the  final  boundar}  lines  are  lost,  and  the  convolutions 
look  almost  homogeneous,  even  to  the  highest  powers  of 
the  microscope 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  formation  of  pig- 
ment clusters  both  in  the  myxomatous  tissue  surrounded 
by  anomalous  menstrual  bodies,  and,  though  to  a  smaller 
extent,  in  the  delicate  fibrous  connective  tissue  between 
the  convolutions  (Fig.  6). 

These  clusters  hold  a  varying  number  of  globular,  highly 
refracting  bodies,  smaller  in  size  than  red  blood-corpuscles, 
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and  known  by  the  term  hsematoblasts.  There  are  pig- 
ment ckisters  differing  in  their  hue  from  those  known  to  be 
due  to  hemorrhage  after  bursting  of  a  menstrual  follicle. 


Pig  6 — Anomalous  iiKii^tru  il  bud^,  x  000  F,  follicular  wall,  much  bruail 
ened  ,  M,  mjomatoub  tissue  hlhng  follicular  space  ,  C,  cluster  of  pigmt-nt 
granules  ,  H,  bsematoblasts  ,  G,  pigment  granules  in  a  hBematoblast 

While  the  latter  are  golden  brown,  the  former  are  dark- 
brown,  and  in  heavy  masses  jet  black.  We  know  that  the 
hiT?matoblasts  are  the  formers  of  coloring  matter  in  so-called 
melanotic  tumors.  No  doubt  here  the  dark  pigment  is 
caused  by  a  transmutation  into  granules,  and  afterward  by 
their  coalescence  into  clusters  of  pigment. 

In  Fig.  6  we  see  that  some  haeraatoblasts  hold  pigment 
granules,  rendering  probable  the  formation  of  the  large 
black  clusters  from  the  same  source.  Instances  of  such 
pigmentation  were  rather  few  in  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens examined. 

In  the  vicinity  of  anomalous  menstrual  bodies  we  in- 
variably meet  with  anomalies  of  blood-vessels.  The  capil- 
lary vessels  are  at  first  augmented  and  conspicuous  by  their 
straight  course.  The  veins  are  dilated  to  a  large  extent, 
often  engorged  with  blood.  Arteries,  especially  those  of 
the  medulla  of  the  ovary,  are  not  infrequently  in  the  condi- 
tion of  cnarteritis  obliterans  and  waxy  degeneration  of  tlioir 
middle  coats.  Fig.  V  gives  illustration  of  the  peculiar 
changes  of  the  arteries  upon  the  approach  of  gyroma.  We 
see  both  the  smaller  and  the  larger  arteries  stretched  out  as 
if  mechanically  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  gyroma  upon 
them.  The  middle  coats  arc  enormously  enlarged  and  thick- 
ened, the  smooth  muscle  fibers  being  uniformly  transformed 
into  a  waxy  or  elastic  substance,  obviously  originated  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  constituent  elements  of  gyroma 


took  origin.  The  calibers  of  the  arteries  are  extremely  nar- 
row and  straight.  In  many  places  distinct  endarteritis  oblit- 
erans can  be  traced,  leading  to  obstruction  of  the  caliber 
and  its  transformation  into  a  nearly  homogeneous  waxy  mass. 
Indeed,  there  are  tracts  resembling  arteries  in  their  course 
but  are  entirely  solidified  and  transformed  into  waxy  or 
colloid  masses.  The  adventitial  or  fibrous  connective  tissue 
is  scanty,  and  the  capillaries  held  therein  are  stretched  out, 
compressed,  and  in  part  solidified  to  fibrous  connective 
tissue.  By  tracing  the  progress  of  gyroma  into  the  medulla 
of  the  ovary,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  arteries 
themselves  participate  in  the  growth  of  the  gyroma  by  be- 
ing first  solidified,  and  in  turn  transformed  into  the  same 
peculiarly  convoluted  masses  that  are  characteristic  of 
gyroma.  In  fact,  there  is  no  tissue  forming  the  ovaries 
that  can  escape  the  transformation  into  the  growth  under 
consideration.  I  lay  stress  upon  the  peculiar  changes  of  the 
arteries  for  the  following  reasons  :  In  my  previous  article  I 
have  rather  cautiously  alluded  to  the  possibility  that  endo- 
thelioma may  originate  from  solidified  and  waxy  arteries, 
since  I  am  positive  of  the  participation  of  such  arteries  in 


Fig  7  — sclerosis  and  w  aw  dt  gem  ration  of  arierie*»  near  anomalous  meut-trua] 
body,  X  100,  F  F,  byperplastic  and  waxy  wall  of  follicle :  A  A,  arteries 
with  sclerotic  walls  in  waxy  degeneration  ;  C,  capillary  blood-vessel  ;  W, 
waxy  mass  in  fibrous  connective  tissue. 

the  production  of  gyroma,  and  confidently  maintain  the 
origin  of  endothelioma  from  such  arteries,  as  endothelioma 
is  invariably  the  outcome  of  gyroma. 

In  but  one  case  have  I  seen  a  peculiar  change  of  the 
arteries  to  which  no  other  name  can  be  given  but  cirsoid 
aneurysm  in  the  vicinity  of  gyroma  (Case  I,  Fig.  8).  This 
evidently  is  an  enormous  dilatation  of  most  of  the  large  ar- 
teries, probably   in  eonseijuence    of    impeded  circulation. 
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caused  by  the  presence  of  gyroma.  At  the  same  time  the 
middle  coat  of  the  arteries  was  thin,  and  in  this  way  an 
image  produced  as  is  observed  in  rather  rare  cases  in  the 


Fig.  8.— CirBoid  aneurysm  near  anomalous  menstrual  body,  x  50.  M,  anomalous 
menstrual  body  ;  A  A,  much-dilated  arteries  with  walls  ;  F,  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue  with  numerous  capillaries. 

temporal  region  in  so-called  cirsoid  aneurysm,  which  con- 
sists essentially  in  a  dilatation  and  convolution  of  the  ar- 
teries. 

Some  of  the  arteries  were  transformed  into  solid  glossy 
masses,  either  entirely  destitute  of  calibers  or  exhibiting 
vestiges  of  such.  This  results  from  endarteries  obliterans 
before  alluded  to,  and  also  often  seen  in  endothelioma. 

We  may  draw  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  Endothelioma  is  the  outcome  of  anomalous  menstrual 
bodies. 

2.  Anomalous  menstrual  bodies  or  gyroma  are  tran.s- 
formations  of  portions  of  the  ovary  into  convoluted,  highly 
refracting  masses,  which  in  many  instances  replace  most  of 
the  ovarian  tissues. 

3.  Anomalous  menstrual  bodies  are  the  result  of  a  pro- 
gressive inflammatory  process.  They  invariably  cause  in- 
flammation in  the  adjoining  ovarian  tissue,  and  are  instni- 
mental  in  the  development  of  mental  and  bodily  derange- 
ment. 

4.  The  only  way  to  cure  the  bodily  and  mental  suffer- 
ing due  to  the  presence  of  anomalous  menstrual  bodies  or 
gyroma,  as  well  as  of  endothelioma,  is  extirpation. 

5.  What  previous  observers  have  termed  corpora  hitea 
vera  are  evidently,.nothing  but  anomalous  menstrual  bodies 
or  endothelioinata,  changing  to  angeioiua  and  haimatoma. 


The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Suffolk. — At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  society,  held  in  April,  Dr.  W.  W.  Hewlett,  of  Babylon,  was 
elected  president. 


THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT   OF   FLAT-FOOT.* 
By  royal  whitman,    M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  less  is  known  of  flat-foot,  its  diag- 
nosis, causes,  results,  and  proper  treatment,  than  of  any 
affection  of  corresponding  frequency  and  importance  in 
surgery. 

It  is  a  common  affection,  judging  from  the  cloddy,  in- 
elastic walk  by  which  one  may  recognize  it  on  the  street. 
It  is  an  important  affection  because  of  its  progressive  char- 
acter and  the  pain  and  disability  that  results.  It  is  un- 
recognized, for  nearly  every  case  of  any  severity  will  be 
found  to  have  undergone  a  long  treatment  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  symptoms  were  the  result  of  rheumatism.  Its 
true  causes  are  not  appreciated,  as  shown  by  the  various  and 
conflicting  theories  of  its  aetiology  in  the  text-books.  Its 
treatment,  finally,  is  often  as  irrational  as  the  theory  on 
which  it  is  conducted. 

What  is  ordinary  flat-foot?  It  is  an  acquired  partial 
dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  foot.  It  is  not  the  result 
of  muscular  spasm  or  paralysis,  or  of  primary  lax  ligaments, 
or  of  congenital  deformities  of  bones,  as  stated  by  various 
writers  on  the  subject.  Muscular  spasm,  contraction,  pa- 
ralysis, and  lax  ligaments,  as  well  as  the  congestion,  inflam- 
mation, and  deformity  of  the  foot,  are  the  results  of  the 
dislocation  and  not  its  causes.  The  dislocation  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  overstrain  or  weight  for  feet  subjected  to  mechan- 
ical disadvantages  in  standing  and  walking,  aggravated,  it 
may  be,  by  injury  or  disease. 

These  disadvantages  are : 

1.  The  exaggerated  turning  out  of  the  toes — a  habit 
which  greatly  increases  the  strain  on  the  weakest  part  of 
the  foot. 

2.  The  improper  shoes,  which  deform  the  foot  and 
weaken  its  muscles. 

This  theory  is  not  merely  the  simplest,  but  it  is  the 
only  one  on  which  treatment  may  be  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted. 

Such  treatment  is — 

1.  To  replace  the  dislocation. 

2.  To  hold  the  foot  in  proper  position. 

3.  To  strengthen  the  supporting  muscles. 

4.  To  avoid  the  original  exciting  causes  by  cultivating 
a  proper  walk. 

Diagnosis  of  Flat-foot. — The  patient  complains  of — 

1.  Pain  in  the  feet,  aggravated  by  standing  or  walking, 
especially  on  going  up  or  down  stairs.  The  pain  is  usually 
about  the  arch,  sometimes  running  up  the  leg,  or  it  may  be 
below  the  external  malleolus,  at  the  forefoot  or  heel. 

2.  Stiffness  and  weakness  of  the  feet.  These  symptoms, 
combined  with  an  inelastic  gait,  with  the  toes  turned 
out,  are  of  themselves  almost  sufficient  to  confirm  a  diag- 
nosis. 

On  examination,  one  usually  finds  some  congestion  about 
the  medio-tarsal  joint,  a  moderate  prominence  below  and  in 
front  of  the  internal  malleolus,  with  pain  at  this  point  on 


*  Read  before  the  Orthopaedic  Section  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  March  21,  1890. 
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suddenly  moving  or  twisting  tiie  forefoot,  also  a  consid- 
erable flattening  of  the  arch  when  weight  is  borne. 

In  well-marked  cases  the  deformity  is  so  apparent  that 
any  one  who  has  ever  heard  of  flat-foot  should  be  able  to 
make  the  diagnosis  at  a  glance.  Here  the  os  calcis  is  tipped 
over  to  the  inside;  the  astragalus  has  rotated  and  slipped 
downward  and  inward,  forming  the  marked  projection  at 
the  inside  of  the  foot;  the  arch  has  disappeared  and  tiie 
forefoot  is  so  displaced  outward  as  to  become  a  useless  ap 
pondage.  In  such  cases  we  find,  to  a  varying  degree,  the 
atrophy  and  spasm  of  muscles,  with  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation of  articulations,  often  so  marked  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  caries  of  the  tarsus. 

In  considering  treatment,  cases  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes : 

1.  Where  the  foot  can  be  easily  replaced  in  normal 
position. 

2.  Where  it  can  not ;  in  other  words,  where  the  dislo- 
cation is  accompanied  by  muscular  spasm,  or  in  cases 
of  lo'ng  standing  by  permanent  changes  in  bones  and  soft 
parts. 

There  should  be  no  routine  treatment,  but  each  case 
should  be  judged  upon  its  merits ;  and  while  I  believe  that 
in  most  instances  the  overstretched,  weakened  muscles  and 
ligaments  may  more  easily  recover  their  tonicity  by  the  use 
of  a  proper  support,  still,  in  the  milder  grades,  simple  exer- 
cises for  strengthening  the  muscles,  with  the  insistence  on 
a  proper  walk,  with  proper  shoes  for  patients  able  to  take 
the  necessary  rest,  may  be  entirely  efficient. 

So,  too,  the  Thomas  treatment  of  building  up  the  inner 
side  of  the  shoe,  particularly  in  the  common  weak  ankle 
cases,  is  a  useful  aid,  as  tending  to  throw  the  weight  of 
the  body  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  objectionable  as  being  a  rather  ungainly,  tri- 
angular splint,  which  tends  to  interfere  with  the  free  flexion 
of  the  foot. 

But  in  the  second  class  of  cases  such  treatment  is  inetfi- 
cient,  and  to  tell  a  working  man  or  woman  with  a  dislo- 
cated, deformed,  and  painful  foot  to  go  home  and  take 
gymnastic  exercises  or  to  simply  build  up  the  shoe  with  the 
expectation  of  a  cure  by  such  means,  is  as  irrational  as  to 
give  the  patient  salicylic  acid  or  iodide  of  potassium  for  its 
relief.  In  this  class  of  cases  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  but 
one  rational  treatment.  Here  we  have  a  dislocation  often 
more  painful  and  disabling  than  any  other  dislocation  in 
the  body.  Those  who  have  seen  such  cases,  crippled  for 
months  and  years,  suffering  acute  pain  on  any  overexertion, 
will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  this  is  not  an  exaggeration. 
In  such  cases  ordinary  surgical  intelligence  demands  that 
the  dislocation  should  be  reduced,  by  manipulation  if  pos- 
sible, forcibly  after  etherization  if  necessary.  Having  re- 
duced the  dislocation,  having  placed  the  foot  in  a  position 
of  varus  and  retained  it  there  by  plaster  bandages  until  the 
spasm  and  congestion  have  disappeared,  we  come  to  the 
question  of  retention.  If  the  theory  of  dislocation  and  the 
necessity  of  subsequent  retention  is  accepted,  we  mav  at 
once  discard  all  the  elastic  bands  or  springs  that  have  been 
recommended,  however  useful  they  may  be  in  the  mild 
cases,  on  the  ground  of  inefficiency,  as  elasticity  means  the 


probability  of  a  relapse  of  the  dislocation  which  it  is  the 
object  of  our  treatment  to  prevent.  Pads  of  felt  or  horse- 
hair, or  ill-Htting  frogs  pounded  into  place  by  a  mechanic's 
guess-work,  are  unscientific  and  ineflficient.  As  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  retain  the  foot  in  its  proper  position, 
as  it  is  sensitive  to  pressure,  and  as  it  must  support  the 
weight  of  the  body,  too  much  care  can  not  be  used  in  as- 
suring an  accurate  and  comfortable  brace.  I  have  there- 
fore insisted  that  a  plaster  cast  of  the  replaced  foot  shall 
be  taken,  from  which  an  iron  pattern  is  made.  On  this  a 
brace  of  thin,  tempered,  unyielding  steel  is  molded.  As  a 
description  of  this  brace  has  several  times  been  published,* 
I  need  not  here  fatigue  you  with  its  details. 

It  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  carry  out,  scientifically, 
the  treatment  on  the  theory  that  has  been  advanced,  and 
practically  its  utility  has  been  tested  in  a  very  large  number 
of  cases.  But  by  itself  it  is,  as  any  other  appliance  must 
be,  simply  one  of  the  means  toward  an  end.  It  is  alleged 
for  it  that  it  will  accomplish  its  purpose — that  is,  retention 
without  discomfort ;  that  by  its  suggestiveness  it  aids  the 
patient  in  assuming  the  proper  walk ;  that  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  normal  movements  of  the  foot  or  the  ac- 
tion of  its  muscles ;  that  it  is  unobjectionable,  as  its  pres- 
ence in  the  shoe  can  not  be  detected  ;  and  that  it  can  be 
worn  by  a  person  in  any  class  of  society  or  grade  of  intelli- 
gence. 

Now,  having  the  foot  in  normal  position,  a  means  of 
retaining  it  there,  and  a  proper  shoe,  we  may  continue 
our  treatment,  which  is  to  strengthen  the  supporting  raus-  ,• 

cles,  for  on  this  means  alone  must  be  our  hope  of  ultimate  I 

cure.  • 

First  and  most  important,  the  patient  must  be  taught  to 
walk  with  his  toes  in  front  of  his  body — that  is,  with  but 
little  divergence  from  the  line  of  the  walk;  for  if  they  are 
in  this  position  they  must  be  walked  over — in  other  words, 
the  body  must  be  lifted  by  a  muscular  flexion  of  the  foot, 
which  is,  by  itself,  the  best  possible  exercise. 

I  have  elsewhere  more  at  length  urged  the  importance 
of  this  position  of  the  feet,  with  other  reasons  for  believing 
it  to  be  the  natural  one,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  assert- 
ing that,  unless  it  is  adopted  by  the  patient,  all  hope  of  nl- 
timate  cure  must  be  abandoned. f  It  is  evident  that  this 
position  can  be  assumed  only  when  deformity  of  the  foot 
has  been  reduced  and  is  held  reduced.  With  the  foot  placed 
voluntarily  in  proper  position  the  weight  of  the  body  will 
fall  on  its  outer  border,  relieving  the  arch  from  strain,  while 
in  the  divergent  attitude  of  flat-foot,  the  weight  falling  en- 
tirely on  the  inner  border,  the  brace  or  other  appliance  can 
accomplish  its  purpose  only  partially. 

Special  gymnastics  for  strengthening  the  muscles  of  the 
foot  have  been  described  at  length  by  Roth  and  Ellis  and 
need  only  be  referred  to. 

In  order  to  complete  the  subject,  operative  treatment 
must  be  mentioned. 

Ogston's  operation  seems  to  me  needless  and  meddle- 
some.    The  reported  cases  have  been  in  young  people  who 

*  Transactions  of   the  American  Orthopiedic  Association,  vol.   i ; 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .lournal,  June  It  and  21,  1888. 
\  Oi'thop.  Trans.,  i. 
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might  have  been  more  easily,  quickly,  and  satisfactorily  re- 
lieved by  other  means. 

Supramalleolar  osteotomy,  more  reasonable  in  theory 
and  harmless  in  practice,  may  be  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  unnecessary  and  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
apply  our  treatment  directly  to  the  affected  point  rather 
than  indirectly  by  producing  bowlegs  for  the  relief  of  flat- 
foot. 

In  conclusion — 

1.  As  no  affection  is  more  painful  and  disabling  than 
severe  flat-foot,  so  none  can  be  more  easily  and  completely 
relieved  by  proper  treatment. 

2.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  relief,  but,  with  per- 
sistent treatment,  a  cure  is  what  we  should  hope  for  and 
expect. 

Finally,  in  a  paper  of  this  length  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  mention  all  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes 
of  flat-foot,  or  to  give  due  credit  to  special  treatment  in 
special  cases.  The  aim  of  the  writer  has  been  to  urge  a 
general  working  theory  and  treatment  which  will  be  found 
efficient  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
47  West  Fiftieth  Street. 


The  Physiology  of  Taste. — "  The  localization  of  the  different  forms 
of  taste  sensations  is  a  subject  which  is  usually  cursorily  passed  over 
in  text-boolis,  with  the  statements  that  the  posterior  third,  the  tip,  and 
sides  of  the  tongue  only  are  sensitive,  that  sweet  substances  are  best 
perceived  by  the  tip,  bitter  ones  at  the  back,  and  so  on.  In  the  Cen- 
tralblatt  fur  med.  Wissen.  is  an  abstract  of  extremely  interesting  obser 
vations  by  Oehrwall,  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  lens,  stimulated  the  individ- 
ual papillie  by  means  of  a  fine  brush  dipped  in  a  solution  of  sugar, 
quinine,  acetic  acid,  and  salt.  He  found  that,  as  had  before  been  ob- 
served, the  circumvallate  papillie  were  particularly  sensitive,  but  that 
on  the  sides  and  tip  the  fungiform  papills  only  were  sensitive.  He 
estimated  that  in  the  whole  tongue  there  were  350  to  400  of  these 
papillae,  of  which  be  found  125  only  to  respond  to  stimuli.  Many  of 
them  appeared  to  be  excited  by  all  four  of  the  substances  employed, 
but  in  other  cases  papillie  were  found  to  respond  to  one  form  of  stimu- 
lus but  not  to  another.  Thus  nineteen  per  cent,  responded  to  acetic 
acid,  but  not  to  sugar;  twenty-four  per  cent,  which  were  sensitive  to 
acid  were  unaffected  by  quinine,  while  fifteen  per  cent,  which  recog- 
nized sugar  did  not  respond  at  all  to  the  application  of  quinine.  All  of 
the  papillie  were  sensitive  to  touch,  pain,  heat,  and  cold.  When  stimu- 
lated by  a  mild  faradaic  current,  an  acid  taste  only  was  excited.  He 
confirmed  the  observations  of  older  authors  that  most  of  the  anterior 
two  thirds  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  was  devoid  of  gustatory  p:ipil- 
to."— XonoY. 

The  Influence  of  Gastric  Juice  on  Pathogenic  Germs. — "  Dr.  Kui-; 
low  and  Dr.  Wagner,  in  a  paper  on  the  influence  of  gastric  juice  on 
pathogenic  germs,  which  tliey  publish  in  the  Vrach,  describe  some  in- 
teresting experiments  which  they  have  made  on  this  subject,  from 
which  they  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  constant  or  specific  microbes 
do  not  exist  in  the  stomach,  and  those  which  enter  it,  together  with  spu- 
tum, food,  or  other  ingesta,  are  only  accidental  and  temporary  residents, 
and  can  not  live  in  the  normally  acid  contents  of  the  stomach.  Gastric 
juice  is,  according  to  the  authors'  experiments,  an  exceedingly  strong 
germicidal  agent,  and  when  living  bacilli  get  into  the  intestinal  canal 
it  is  due  to  various  conditions  entirely  independent  of  the  gastric  juice. 
When  the  latter  is  normal  and  in  full  activity,  only  the  most  prolific 
microbes — such  as  tubercle  bacilli,  the  bacilli  of  anthrax,  and  perhaps 
the  staphylococci — escape  its  destructive  action  ;  all  others  are  destroyed 
in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Similar  influences  exist  in  the  intestines,  as 
proved  by  inoculations  with  the  cholera  bacilU.  On  the  latter  suljject 
the  authors  intend  making  further  experiments." — Lancet. 
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MR.   GLADSTONE   OX   THE   MEDICAL   PROFESSIOX. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  month  Mr.  Gladstone  presided  at 
the  opening  of  the  residence  for  students  recently  erected  in 
connection  with  the  medical  school  of  Guy's  Hospital.  As 
senior  governor  of  the  hospital  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  venera- 
ble statesman  to  deliver  a  speech  of  which  the  least  that  could 
be  said  was  that  it  was  worthy  of  his  great  reputation  as  an 
orator.  After  alluding  with  praise  to  the  successfal  efforts 
which  had  recently  been  made  to  improve  the  financial  position 
of  the  hospital,  he  came  to  speak  of  the  change  in  the  general 
consideration  for  medical  men  of  which  he  had  been  witness  in 
his  lifetime,  and  of  the  comparatively  short  space  of  time  that 
had  elapsed. since  the  doctor  was  nothing  more  than  an  herbal- 
ist or  a  barber.  But  at  this  point  the  speaker  began  to  wander 
into  error,  for  he  described  the  time  of  Mead  and  Freind  as 
that  in  which  the  medical  profession  began  to  be  recognized  as 
"a  continuous  profession,  filling  a  great  part  in  society,  enjoy- 
ing respect  in  a  high  degree,  and  recognized  as  a  great  member 
of  the  body  politic."  Now  there  is  no  denying  that  Mead  was 
a  very  prominent  figure  in  his  time;  but  just  as  there  were  many 
brave  men  before  Agamemnon,  so  there  were  many  physicians 
of  eminence  in  the  social  and  political  world  of  England  long 
before  Mead  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Richard  Mead  was 
born  in  1673  and  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  in  1727,  when 
George  II  ascended  the  throne.  He  can  be  said,  therefore,  to 
have  flourished  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury. Now,  in  the  two  preceding  centuries  there  had  been  many 
men  of  medicine  who  occupied  positions  in  the  profession  and 
in  societj  as  important  as  that  of  Mead.  Sinacre,  who  was 
born  in  1460,  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  Europe.  A  fellow 
of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  court  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  became  a  pupil  of  the  famous*  Grecian 
Ohalcondylas,  and  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman 
to  read  Aristotle  and  Galen  in  the  original.  He  was  intrusted 
with  both  the  bodily  health  and  the  education  of  Prince  Henry, 
afterward  Henry  VIII,  and  became  not  only  court  physician, 
but  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  profession  and  the  founder 
of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

Then  came  Cains,  or  Kaye,  founder  of  Caius  College  at 
Cambridge,  the  physician  of  Edward  YI,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Queen  Eliziibeth,  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  Sweating  Sick- 
ness, one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  Europe  ;  and  many  phy- 
sicians of  the  early  days  of  the  Stuart  period  were  as  famous 
for  their  scholarship  as  for  their  professional  knowledge.  The 
physicians  of  the  court  of  James  I  were  men  of  no  mean  attain- 
ments. Baskerville  and  Paddye  were  scholars  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  Craig  was  a  famous  mathematician.     Harvey  en- 
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joyed  not  only  the  patronage  bat  the  personal  friendship  of 
Charles  I,  and  accompanied  the  unhappy  monarch  in  his  cam- 
paigns, being  present  with  the  army  at  Edgehill.  The  Eoyal 
Society  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
at  least  one  of  its  founders,  Sir  William  Petty,  was  a  physician. 
As  for  the  others  who  were  eminent  in  medicine  and  science 
before  the  time  of  Mead,  we  need  but  mention  Sir  Theodore 
Mayerne,  the  medical  adviser  of  four  kings,  the  friend  of  Van- 
dyck  and  of  Rubens,  who  introduced  into  medical  practice  the 
use  of  calomel ;  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  author  of  Religio 
medici;  Sydenham,  the  English  Hippocrates;  and  Radcliffe, 
founder  of  the  Radcliffe  Library  and  of  the  Radcliffe  fellowship 
at  Oxford.  All  these  and  many  more  were  flourishing  long  be- 
fore Mead  saw  the  light.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  astray  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  British  medicine,  and  we  must,  for  the 
credit  of  our  beloved  profession,  claim  at  least  a  century  more 
of  social  respectability  and  scientific  eminence  than  the  grand 
old  man  is  disposed  to  accord  to  us. 


I  THE   ASYLUM   DISASTER  fIN   CANADA. 

Thk  recent  terrible  calamity  at  the  Longue  Pointe  Asylum, 
near  Montreal,  by  which  some  fifty  lunatics  were  burned  alive 
and  upward  of  a  thousand  deprived  of  shelter,  recalls  the  vigor- 
ous attack  upon  that  iustitution  made  by  Dr.  Tuke,  some  six 
years  ago,  in  his  book  upon  the  Insane  Asylums  of  America. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  work  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  change  in  the  system  of  managing  lunatics  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  The  Government,  assuming  the  charge  of  the 
insane,  transfer  their  responsibilities  to  a  community  of  nuns, 
who  take  charge  of  the  patients  at  so  much  s  head  per  an- 
num. It  would  seem  to  be  considered  that  a  person  of  un- 
sound mind  was  once  and  for  all  incurable,  and  as  such  must  be 
shut  away  from  the  world  and  fed  and  clothed  until  death 
relieved  the  community  of  the  task  of  providing  for  his  sup- 
port. In  this  huge  building,  now  burned  to  the  ground,  some 
twelve  hundred  patients  were  confined — patients  representing 
every  type  of  mental  disorder,  maniacs  and  monomaniacs, 
idiots  and  epileptics.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the  bath-room  of 
one  of  the  female  wards,  in  the  extreme  west  wing  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  very  hour  of 
the  day  at  which  every  officer  was  on  duty  and  every  one  best 
prepared  for  an  emergency.  The  fire  was  discovered  early, 
almost  immediately,  while  it  was  yet  confined  to  the  bath- 
room, but,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  it  spread  steadily  from  this  one 
point,  gradually  consuming  the  whole  structure  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  The  male  patients  were  all  saved  and  most 
of  the  females,  but  it  seems  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  large 
number,  probably  about  fifty,  have  been  burned  to  death,  and 
it  is  sad  to  record  that  four  of  the  sisters  lost  their  lives  in  en- 
deavoring to  save  their  patients. 

The  precautions  against  fire  in  this  huge  institution  appear 
to  have  been  simply  nil.  The  building  was  of  brick,  the  inter- 
nal supports  being  of  wood,  so  that  the  flames  spread  through- 
out.   There  were  no  intercepting  walls  of  brick,  no  fire-doors. 


and  no  fire-escapes.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  possibility  of  the 
institution's  ever  being  burned  down  had  never  entered  any- 
body's consideration.  Although  the  institution  was  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  yet  when  the 
firemen  arrived  they  found  themselves  powerless,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  water-tank  of  the  asylum  was  pumped  dry  by  one 
steam  engine  in  ten  minutes,  after  which  only  a  very  sina]] 
quantity  of  water  could  be  obtained,  and  that  from  the  dam- 
ming up  of  a  small  ditch.  The  kitchens  of  the  asylum  were 
not  burned,  so  that  the  unfortunate  multitude  could  be  fed, 
while  the  barns  and  extensive  outhouses  afforded  temporary 
shelter. 

Comment  is  unnecessary,  but  let  us  not  lose  advantage  of 
the  lesson  which  this  awful  calamity  aftords.  Of  how  many 
asylums,  hospitals,  and  public  institutions  can  it  be  said  that 
every  precaution  against  fire  has  been  taken?  Very  few  in- 
deed, and  the  fact  that  so  many  have  escaped  is  simply  a  matter 
of  chance.  When  a  large  building  is  put  up,  be  it  what  it  may, 
hotel  or  hospital,  asylum  or  jail,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be 
burned  down  sooner  or  later.  It  is  therefore  a  crime  for  those 
who  assume  charge  of  such  institutions  to  neglect  in  the  very 
slightest  degree  any  known  precaution  either  for  the  preven- 
tion of  fire  or  for  the  subsequent  saving  of  life.  Some  of  our 
large  hospitals  will  some  day  burn,  and  we  shudder  to  think  of 
the  ensuing  horrors,  for  we  know  that  many  of  them  are  do 
better  protected  than  the  one  which  has  just  been  destroyed. 


MINOR   PARAGRAPUS. 

THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   SMALL   LESIONS. 

An  apparently  insignificant  lesion  is  not  infrequently  the 
real  cause  of  sufl'ering  attributed  to  more  serious  but  obscure 
trouble,  and,  on  account  of  this  apparent  insignificance,  is  over- 
looked. The  unfortunate  patient  passes  from  one  observer 
acute  in  the  detection  of  latent  disease  to  another  equally  famous 
for  his  skill  in  solving  a  difficult  case,  but  invariably  without 
obtaining  relief,  until  a  physician  is  found  who  treats  the  minor 
lesions  present  before  determining  whether  there  may  be  an  ob- 
scure, deep-seated  lesion  or  not.  When  such  treatment  results 
jn  the  complete  relief  of  the  symptoms,  the  surprise  of  the  prac- 
titioner may  be  equaled  only  by  the  gratification  of  the  patient, 
but  the  success  will  be  just  as  pronounced.  In  the  Annals  of 
Surgery  Dr.  Gibney  furnishes  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  flat- 
foot  in  which  he  cites  cases  which  presented  the  symptoms  of 
eommencing  flat-foot,  but  were  cured  by  operations  upon  in- 
growing toe-nails.  At  least  one  of  the  patients  had  seen  sev- 
eral eminent  gentlemen,  and  had  submitted  to  various  forms  of 
treatment.  Even  an  exploratory  operation  on  the  bone  was  at 
one  time  under  consideration,  when,  behold,  a  simple  operation 
on  an  ingrowing  toe-nail  relieved  the  symptoms  completely  and 
permanently.  

FACET'S   DISEASE   OF   THE  NIPPLE. 

Over  the  essential  nature  of  Paget's  disease  of  the  nipple 
there  has  been  much  discussion,  and  the  matter  is  not  yet  defi- 
nitely settled.  By  many  it  is  held  to  be  an  eczematous  process 
at  first  that  by  long  persistence  takes  on  a  malignant  character. 
By  most  it  is  believed  to  be  a  special  form  of  inflammation  of 
the  skin  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  eczema.  During  1889 
two  French  observers,  Darier  and  Wickham,  have  shown  that 
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the  origin  of  the  disease  is  a  psorosperm  which  sets  up  an  in- 
flaiumatory  reaction  that  ultimately  becomes  epitheliomatous. 
They  give  the  course  of  events  as  follows :  The  psorosperm 
gains  lodgment  in  the  skin,  and,  by  its  growth  and  increase, 
causes  an  irritation  of  the  neighboring  cells,  which  sooner  or 
later  become  transformed  into  an  embryonic  condition.  A 
thickening  of  the  mucous  layer  occurs  and  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  glands  become  stopped  up.  The  process  continuing,  ends 
in  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  by  the  epithelial  cells 
after  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  fine  gland-ducts  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  lower  part  of  the  raucous  layer  of  the  skin. 
They  believe  that  these  psorosperms  can  be  found  in  the  epi- 
thelial scales  or  scrapings  from  the  raw  surface  in  every  case  of 
Paget's  disease,  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  of  great  diagnos- 
tic value.  If  the  disease  is  at  first  superficial,  the  parasite  be- 
ing lodged  in  the  upper  part  of  the  skin,  the  chance  of  cure 
should  be  good,  remedies  such  as  chloride  of  zinc,  mercurials, 
and  iodoform  being  indicated.  Subsequently,  when  there  are 
ulceration  and  infiltration,  operative  measures  are  indicated  and 
should  be  promptly  resorted  to.  The  discoverer  of  the  psoro- 
sperm entertains  the  idea  that  the  parasite  may  have  a  causa- 
tive relation  to  all  epitheliomas. 


THE  TELEPHONE  AND  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EAR. 

A  French  aural  surgeon,  M.  Lannois,  has  been  devoting 
some  attention  to  the  effect  the  constant  use  of  the  telephone 
has  upon  the  human  ear.  In  the  Annales  des  maladies  de 
I'oreiUe  he  reports  that,  having  been  called  upon  to  attend  three 
cases  of  ear  disease  occurring  in  persons  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  telephone  work,  he  was  led  to  examine  the  ears  of 
fourteen  girls  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  central  telephone 
office  at  Lyons,  and  from  this  examination  he  concludes:  1. 
That  the  constant  use  of  the  telephone  seems  to  exert  no  bad 
effect  upon  sound  ears,  but  that  it  is  harmful  for  those  which 
are  already  the  subject  of  disease.  2.  That  these  affections 
consist  especially  of  an  impairment  of  hearing  from  fatigue  of 
the  auditory  attention  (buzzing,  headache,  vertigo,  nervous  ex- 
citability, and  certain  transient  psychical  disturbances).  3. 
That  these  effects  are  often  of  brief  duration  and  disappear  as 
the  auditory  apparatus  becomes  accustomed  to  its  work,  and 
that  in  all  cases  they  cease  when  telephone  work  is  abandoned. 


THE   LITERARY   DIVERSION   OF   A   NEUROLOGIST. 

Db.  S.  Weir  Mitcrell,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  author  of  a 
poem,  or  mask,  entitled  The  Miser,  which  has  been  dramatized 
by  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  and  played  by  him  with  considerable 
success.  Dr.  Mitchell's  theme  is  the  power  of  the  love  of  gold 
over  the  human  will.  The  miserly  hero,  or  central  figure,  of 
the  mask  confesses  that,  while  he  has  been  in  the  past  "  fool  of 
woman,  wit,  and  wine,  he  has  at  length  come  to  love  gold, 
something  sweeter  far  than  wanton  vouchers  of  a  woman's 
lips."  Dr.  Mitchell's  experience  as  a  neurologist  has  undoubt- 
edly been  of  service  to  him  in  his  literary  analysis  of  that  form 
of- alienation  which  makes  the  miserable  miser  hapi)y  in  his 
misery. 

MULTIPLE  TUMORS  OF  THE  SCALP. 

TnE  commonest  tumor  of  the  scalp  is  the  sebaceous  cyst. 
It  is  so  often  met  with  that  it  is  familiar  to  almost  every  one. 
At  times  these  wens  undergo  degeneration  and  become  epithe- 
liomatous, though  this  is  not  frequent.  Besides  the  sebaceous 
cyst,  we  see  on  the  scalp  common  warts,  papillomas,  sarcomas, 
fibromas,  and  epitheliomas.  All  these  are  much  less  common 
than  the  wen.    Of  special  interest  in  this  connection  is  a  recent 


contribution  by  Dr.  Poncet  in  the  Revue  de  chirurgie.  He  re- 
ports a  case  of  multiple  tumors  of  the  scalp  of  that  variety  of 
sarcoma  named  cylindroma  by  Billroth.  They  were  sixty  in 
number,  covered  the  whole  scalp,  and  at  the  same  time  oc- 
curred on  the  back.  They  were  of  various  sizes  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  tomato;  of  the  normal  color  of  the  skin,  or  red 
or  violaceous  in  hue.  In  places  they  were  ulcerated.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  sawyer,  and  the  tumors  were  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  sebaceous  glands  on  account  of  oft-repeated 
injuries  received  in  the  course  of  his  work.  In  this  respect 
they  are  analogous  to  wens,  which  have  been  known  to  come 
from  injury.  As  in  the  case  of  wens-also  there  was  an  absence 
of  hair  over  the  tumors,  while  between  them  the  hair  grew  in 
thick  tufts.  They  differed  from  wens  in  their  histological  ar- 
rangement. When  they  became  ulcerated  they  resembled  epi- 
thelioma, but  differed  from  it  in  their  benignity,  as  they  showed 
little  tendency  to  return  after  removal. 


ALLEGED    DISPENSARY   MISMANAGEMENT   IN   BALTIMORE. 

The  physicians  of  Baltimore,  especially  those  who  reside  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  that  city,  have  a  matter  at  issue  with 
the  staff' of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  Dispensary  on  ac- 
count of  the  over-liberal  way  in  which  the  latter  are  said  to 
have  dispensed  their  charity.  The  complaint  is  that  a  large 
number  of  well-to-do  persons  have  been  treated  gratuitously 
who  were  amply  able  to  pay  for  medical  attendance  had  they 
been  compelled  so  to  do,  and  that  in  this  way  inroads  have 
been  made  upon  the  practice  of  some  very  deserving  men.  The 
staff  has  been  called  upon  to  make  a  proper  discrimination 
against  those  who  would  commit  trespass  into  the  domain  of 
the  poor. 

THE   SO-CALLED   NEW   DISEASE,  NONA. 

Concerning  the  so-called  "  new  disease,"  nona  or  nonna, 
about  which  the  secular  press  has  asserted  that  it  was  causing 
deaths  in  northern  Italy,  in  Bavaria,  and  in  Russia,  the  British 
Medical  Journal  and  other  medical  journals  say  there  is  no  new 
disease  recognized  by  the  medical  faculties  of  the  various  locali- 
ties where  it  has  been  suppo.sed  to  exist.  Three  different  types 
of  cases  are  the  probable  source  of  the  sensational  secular  re- 
ports— namely,  comatose  typhoid  fever,  somnolence  following 
epidemic  influenza,  and  small-pox  of  an  irregular  and  severe 
development. 

VIRCHOW'S   SEVENTIETH    BIRTHDAY. 

The  friends  of  Professor  Virchow  look  forward  to  the  cele- 
bration of  that  eminent  man's  threescore  and  tenth  year  on  the 
13th  of  next  October.  Dr.  Waldeyer  is  at  the  head  of  the 
movement  to  make  the  event  memorable,  and  may  be  addressed 
by  any  pathologist,  anthropologist,  or  liberal  compatriot,  now 
in  America,  who  may  feel  impelled  to  contribute  to  its  success. 
There  are  probably  not  fewer  than  a  thousand  physicians  in  this 
country  who  have  been  students  ofVirchow's  at  one  time  or 
another  during  the  past  thirty  years. 


THE    LATE    MRS.  SIMS. 

Eliza.  Tueresa  Sims,  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  Marion 
Sims,  died  in  New  York  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
fonr.  The  announcement  of  her  death  can  find  no  more  appro- 
priate place  than  in  the  journals  of  a  profession  in  which  her 
husband  won  a  world-wide  fame,  leaving  to  humanity,  in  the 
triumphs  of  his  skill  as  a  surgeon,  the  means  of  relief  from  ills 
before  incurable.    To  commemorate  his  matchless  genius,  there 
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is  soon  to  be  unveiled  in  New  York  a  statue  in  bronze,  a  fitting 
tribute  of  admiration  from  fellow-workers  in  the  healing  art 
and  of  love  from  woman,  to  benefit  whom  his  labor  was  di- 
rected. 

To  those  who  know  the  story  of  his  life  and  its  brilliant 
achievements,  which  carried  the  fame  of  American  surgery 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  there  can  be  no  tribute  to  his 
memory  which  is  not  fully  shared  by  the  brave,  ambitious, 
tender,  and  loving  wife  who  watched  over,  worked  for,  and 
helped  to  win  immortality  for  Marion  Sims. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 


Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Healtli  Depai'tmeut  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  May  13,  1890 : 


DISEASES. 

Week  ending  May  G. 

Week  ending  May  13_ 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Typhoid  fever 

11 

83 

2 

365 

94 

12 

2 
10 
1 

22 

10 
96 
5 
386 
93 
10 

4 
5 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

4 
32 

Varicella 

0 

The  Medical  AsBOciation  of  Central  New  York  will  hold  its  tweuty- 
thii'd  annual  meeting  in  Rochester  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  inst. 

A  Census  of  Hallucinations.— Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard 
University,  writes  to  us  as  follows  ; 

"  May  I  ask  for  the  publicity  of  your  pages  to  aid  me  in  procuring 
co-operation  in  a  scientific  investigation  for  which  I  am  responsible  ? 
I  refer  to  the  Census  of  Hallucinations,  which  was  begun  several  years 
ago  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  of  which  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Experimental  Psychology  at  Paris,  last  summer,  as- 
sumed the  future  responsibility,  naming  a  committee  in  each  country  to 
carry  on  the  work.  The  object  of  the  inquiry  is  twofold  :  1.  To  get  a 
mass  of  facts  about  hallucinations  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  sci- 
entific study  of  these  phenomena  ;  and  2.  To  ascertain  approximately 
the  proportion  of  persons  who  have  had  such  experiences.  Until  the 
average  frequency  of  hallucinations  in  the  community  is  known,  it  can 
never  be  decided  whether  the  so-called  '  veridical '  hallucinations  (vis. 
ions  or  other  '  warnings '  of  the  death,  etc.,  of  people  at  a  distance) 
which  are  so  frequently  reported  are  accidental  coincidences,  or  some 
thing  more.  Some  eight  thousand  or  more  persons  in  England,  France 
and  the  United  States  have  already  returned  answers  to  the  question 
which  headb  the  census  sheets,  and  which  runs  as  follows  :  '  Have  you 
ever,  when  completely  awake,  had  a  vivid  impression  of  seeing  or  being 
touched  by  a  living  being  or  inanimate  object,  or  of  hearing  a  voice  . 
which  impression,  so  far  as  you  could  discover,  was  not  dne  to  any  ex- 
ternal physical  cause  '! '  The  '  Congress  '  hopes  that  at  its  next  meet- 
ing, in  England  in  1892,  as  many  as  fifty  thousand  answers  may  have 
been  collected.  It  is  obvious  that,  for  the  purely  statistical  inquiry,  the 
ansieer  '  3'o  '  is  as  important  as  the  aimvcr  '  Yes.'  1  have  been  appoint- 
ed to  superintend  the  census  in  America,  and  I  most  earnestly  bespeak 
the  co-operation  of  any  among  your  readers  who  may  be  actively  inter, 
ested  in  the  subject.  It  is  clear  that  very  many  volunteer  canvassers 
will  be  needed  to  secure  success.  Each  census  blank  contains  instruc- 
tions to  the  collector,  and  places  for  twenty-five  names  ;  and  special 
blanks  for  the  '  Yes  '  cases  are  furnished  in  addition.  1  shall  lie  most 
happy  to  supply  these  blanks  to  any  one  who  will  be  good  cnuugli  to 
make  application  for  tliem." 

The  International  Medical  Exposition. — Dr.  William  Pepper,  of 
Pliiladelpliia,  writes  to  us  as  follows :  "  The  German  Minister,  Count 
Ludwig  von  Arco-Valley,  requests  nie  to  announce  to  the  medical  press 
that  he  has  written  to  Berlin  to  have  the  time  for  the  reception  of  en- 
tries for  the  International  Medical  Exposition,  in  connection  with  the 
Medical  Congress,  extended  so  that  those  coming  from  the  Ignited 
States  may  be  received  after  May  16th." 


The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. — Dr.  Fessenden  N.  Otis 
has  been  made  emeritus  i)rufessor  of  venereal  and  genito-urinary  dis- 
eases, and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  vene- 
real diseases. 

The  New  York  Post-graduate  Medical  School. — Dr.  Kelsey  gives 
notice  that  the  clinic  for  diseases  of  the  rectum  will  be  open  during  the 
summer  without  intermission. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  Robert  Campbell,  to  No.  2194  Seventh 
Avenue;  Dr.  Walter  M.  Fleming,  to  No.  13  West  Twenty-sixth  Street ; 
Dr.  J.  S.  Hawley,  to  No.  107  West  Thirty-eighth  Street ;  Dr.  James  R. 
Hayden,  to  No.  107  West  Fifty-fifth  Street ;  Dr.  W.  von  Zehender,  from 
Rostock  to  Munich,  Germany. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Chmiffet  in  the  Staiions  and 

Duties  of  Offirrrs  sirvinff  in  the  Medical  Department,    United  States 

Arm.)/,  from  May  J,  to  Mail  10,  1800  : 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  following-named  officers  are 
detailed  as  delegates  to  represent  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
to  be  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  20,  1890:  Ba.xter,  Jebe- 
DiAH  H.,  Colonel  and  Chief  Medical  Purveyor ;  WoonnrLL,  Alfred 
A.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  The  officers  named  will  proceed  to  Nash, 
ville  at  such  time  as  will  enable  them  to  reach  there  on  or  before 
May  20th.     Par.  4,  S.  0.  107,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  May  7,  1890. 

VicKERY,  Richard  S.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  twenty-one  days.  Par. 
17,  S.  0.  103,  A.  G.  0.,  May  .2,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 

of  the  United  Slates  Navy  for  the  week  ending  May  10,  1890: 

Green,  E.  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Receiving- 
ship  Dale,  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

Whiting,  Rouert,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Dale, 
and  ordered  to  the  Nautical  School-ship  St.  Marys. 

Whitaker,  H.  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  St. 
Marys,  and  resigned,  to  take  effect  November  5,  1890. 

Ross,  J.  W.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Pensacola,  Florida. 

Flint,  J.  M.,  Surgeon.  Appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Navy  at  the  Pharmacopceia  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  May  7th. 

Dean,  R.  C,  Medical  Director,  and  Woolverton,  Theoron,  Medical  In- 
spector. Appointed  delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion Convention,  to  be  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  20,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  May  19th :  New  York  County  Medical  Association  ;  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Ophthalmology  and  Otology) ; 
Hartford,  Conn.,  City  Medical  Association;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

TcESDAV,  May  30th :  American  Medical  Association  (first  day — Nash- 
ville); New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine);  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private); 
Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Kings  and  St.  Lawrence  (an- 
nual), N.  Y. ;  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  Medical  Association;  Baltimore 
Academy  of  Medicine;  Hampden,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society 
(annual — Springfield). 

Wednesday,  May  ^Ist :  American  Medical  Association  (second  day) 
Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Medico-legal 
Society ;  Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  New  York 
(private) ;  New  .Jersey  Academy  of  Medicine  (Newark). 

Thursday,  J/«v  i'.;'(/.-  American  Medical  Association  (third  day) ;  New- 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gyniecology) ; 
New  York  Orthopaedic  Society ;  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medi- 
cal Improvement  (private). 

Friday,  J/ii.vi'5rf.-  American  Medical  Association  (fourth  day) ;  York- 
ville  Medical  Association  (private);  New  Yofk  Society  of  German 
Physicians ;  New  York  Clinical  Society  (private) ;  Philadelphia 
Clinical  Society  ;  Philadelphia  Laryngological  Sooie»v. 

Satiirdav,  May  S^th  :  New  York  Medical  ami  Surgical  Society  (pri- 
vate). 
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THE   PAYMEXT   OF  TRAINING-SCHOOL   PUPILS. 

New  York  Hospital,  West  Fifteenth  Street, 

New  York,  May  13,  189U. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  YorTc  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir  :  The  article  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  May  3, 
1890,  entitled  The  Payment  of  Nurses  in  Training  Schools,  in- 
vites a  reply.  I  venture  to  oft'er  some  thoughts  which  its  perusal 
has  suggested,  and  I  am  prompted  to  do  so  because  I  believe 
the  writer's  views  are  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  community. 

I  misunderstand  the  article  if  I  do  not  find  in  it,  in  spite  of 
a  seeming  denial,  an  error  greater  than  the  one  it  aims  to  ex- 
pose. It  is  that  the  chief  aim  of  a  training  school — tlje  very 
reason  for  its  existence — is  the  relief  of  sutJering  humanity.  I 
do  not  so  regard  it.  I  recognize  this  as  a  high  and  worthy  aim, 
and  I  gladly  admit  that  it  is  thus  attained.  But  I  believe  the 
chief  aim  is  to  educate  and  train  worthy,  deserving  yonng 
women  to  become  self-supporting.  That  their  sphere  of  labor 
is  among  suffering  humanity,  and  that  this  suffering  is  most 
efficiently  met  and  most  intelligently  relieved  by  this  means,  are 
facts  which  no  one  would  deny,  and  for  which  we  can  not  be 
too  grateful.  But  this  is  a  result,  not  a  cau<e.  There  are,  un- 
doubtedly, some  who  enter  the  profession  impelled  solely  by 
that  noble  consideration.  But  nothing  in  this  respect  is  true 
of  the  nurse  which  is  not  true,  in  even  a  greater  degree,  of  the 
physician.  I  do  not  understand  that  young  men  enter  the  medi- 
cal profession  for  any  such  reason.  And  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact, 
does  not  reflect  unfavorably  upon  them.  They  enter  it  for  a 
livelihood,  precisely  as  other  young  men  enter  the  legal  pro- 
fession or  business.  And  in  tbe  same  way,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  yonng  women  enter  the  profession  of  nursing.  I  must 
be  understood  as  speaking  of  them  as  a  class — a  few  exce[)tions 
would  not  prove  me  to  be  wrong. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  time  that  this  distinction  should  be  made 
and  understood.  It  is  ignorance  of  it,  or  thoughtlessness  about 
it,  which  leads  to  many  of  the  false  judgments  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  complaint  against  the  nurse  in  the  practice  of  her 
profession.  When  she  is  regarded,  as  I  believe  she  should  be, 
as  simply  following  her  calling,  she  will  be  .judged  by  true 
standards — that  is,  by  exactly  the  same  standards  as  are  used  in 
other  callings  or  professions.  Surely  this  is  but  just.  Yet  how 
rarely  is  the  discrimination  made ! 

And  now  having,  perhaps,  stripped  away  some  of  the  senti- 
ment, let  U9  look  at  the  main  point  of  the  article — namely,  the 
matter  of  receiving  payment  while  being  trained. 

The  article  asks,  "  In  what  other  profession  or  trade  is  it 
customary  to  give  an  education  for  nothing?"  The  answer  is 
immediately  at  hand.  The  United  States  Government  educates 
young  men  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  pays  them  liber- 
ally at  the  same  time.  The  amount  is  not  a  mere  pittance,  but 
is  sufficient  for  support  if  economically  used.  Surely  here,  if 
anywhere,  we  might  say  the  great  advantage  to  the  cadet,  both 
in  regard  to  present  benefit  and  assured  future  employment, 
would  render  payment  both  unnecessary  and  wrong.  Yet  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  it  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  system. 
The  growth  of  the  country  and  the  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  young  men  eager  for  appointment  in  these  two 
institutions  have  not  altered  the  fact,  and  I  believe  that  you  will 
find  here  the  true  parallel  forthe  training  school  rather  than  in 
those  illustrations  offered  in  the  article  under  consideration. 
The  young  men  who  enter  at  Annapolis  or  West  Point  have  had 
little  preliminary  education.  They  go  at  an  early  age,  direct 
from  the  common  schools.     Many  of  them  go  from  sections  of 


the  country  where  the  school  privileges  are  very  meager.  They 
do  not  enter  already  well  educated  and  ready  to  choose  any  of 
the  several  professions  which  are  open  to  them,  as  is  the  case 
with  those  who  enter  a  college  for  the  study  of  law  or  medi- 
cine. Their  education  in  these  schools  is  directly  along  one 
line,  to  fit  them  for  just  one  work.  And  this  education  very 
often  disqualifies  them  for  other  work.  Their  whole  time  is 
occupied  during  the  course.  They  have  no  short  sessions,  fol- 
lowed by  long  vacitions,  during  which  they  can  engage  in  other 
pursuits,  earning  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  coming 
session.  Many  of  them  are  without  means,  and,  being  thus  de- 
prived of  all  opportunity  to  gain  any,  they  would  be  excluded 
from  these  professions  if  the  allowance  was  stopped.  Those 
who  have  studied  this  subject  carefully  have  assured  me  that  this 
would  mean  a  poorer  quality  of  men,  a  restricted  power  of  selec- 
tion, and  general  demoralization  in  the  service.  I  write  thus  posi- 
tively because  I  have  quite  recently  had  these  views  confirmed. 

What  is  true  of  these  young  men  is  conspicuously  true  of 
the  young  women  who  enter  the  training  school.  The  kind  of 
work  they  are  trained  for  demands  peculiar  qualifications.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these  exist  only  among  those 
who  have  means.  Indeed,  if  my  view  of  the  system  be  correct, 
it  is  not  those  who  have  means  who  are  wanted,  but  rather 
those  who  have  the  qualifications,  and  are  seeking  some  way  of 
giving  to  these  a  market  value.  And  small  and  even  contempti- 
ble and  degrading  as  the  payment  seems  to  the  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle, it  is  ottener  than  is  generally  believed  the  one  thing  which 
makes  it  possible  for  young  women  to  enter  upon  the  calling. 

It  is,  perhaps,  known  in  a  general  way,  but  not  thoroughly 
appreciated,  that  in  these  changing  times  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  families  is  often  suddenly  reversed,  and  many  daughters 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  refinement  and  even  luxury  are 
compelled  to  face  the  necessity  of  earning  a  support.  To  what 
shall  they  turn?  The  training  schools  open  up  possibilities  for 
them  which  before  did  not  exist.  There  they  are  trained  for 
work  which  is  congenial  and  to  which  they  are  adapted.  I  will 
not  be  understood  as  stating  that  our  schools  are  wholly  com- 
posed of  such.  I  mean  to  say  simply  that  they  are  peculiarly 
well  calculated  to  solve  the  problem  for  this  very  large  and 
constantly  increasing  class,  and  many  such  as  these  would  find 
it  impossible  to  enter  upon  the  career  if  they  were  not  assured 
of  some  ready  money  for  incidental  and  necessary  expenses. 

There  are  other  points  in  the  article  to  which  I  intended  re- 
plying, but  I  fear  I  have  already  taxed  your  patience  too  long. 

I  indorse  most  heartily  all  it  says  about  the  dignity  and  no- 
bility of  the  calling.  It  is  one  well  worth  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  any  who  find  the  necessity  upon  them  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood, and  an  experience  of  many  years  has  convinced  me  that 
the  feature  of  payment  is  a  wise  one  in  that  it  insures  a  wider 
selection,  hence  a  better  class  of  pupils,  than  could  possibly  be 
true  without  it.  George  P.  Ltjdlam. 


IProtecVmgs  of  Sodct'us. 


NEW   YORK  SURGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  March  12,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  0.  K.  Bbiddon,  in  the  Chair. 

Cases  of  Suprapubic  Cystotomy.— Dr.  F.  Lange  stated 
that  on  August  8,  ISS'.t,  he  had,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Herr- 
man,  seen  the  patient  whom  ho  now  presented.  The  man  was 
sixty-nine  years  of  age.  For  the  last  two  years  he  had  been 
subject  to  gradually  increasing  trouble  in  passing  his  water. 
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For  twenty  years  he  had  been  obliged  to  pass  his  urine  more 
frequently  than  normal.  At  last  his  suffering  had  become  un- 
bearable. Often  blood  and  soft,  sandy  concretions  were  passed. 
Finally  retention  had  set  in,  with  chills,  liigh  temperature,  and 
decomposition  of  urine.  The  patient's  prostate  being  very  much 
enlarged,  Thompson's  prostatic  catheter  was  used  to  relieve  the 
retention,  stinking  urine  was  withdrawn,  and,  a  stone  being  felt 
in  the  bladder,  suprapubic  cystotomy  was  done  on  the  9th  of 
August. 

A  large  quantity  of  concretions  and  gravel  was  removed, 
the  larger  pieces,  about  fifty  in  number,  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  nutmeg,  the  wliole  mass  only  weighing 
two  ounces  in  a  dry  condition.  It  was  very  light  because  chem- 
ically consisting  of  phosphates  (specimen  presented).  The  septic 
symptoms  had  ceased  very  promptly  and  the  patient  had  made 
a  good  though  somewhat  slow  recovery.  The  after-treatment 
had  been  done  according  to  Trendelenburg's  method,  and  the 
bladder  had  been  irrigated  frequently  to  obviate  the  existing 
catarrh.  About  eleven  weeks  after  the  operation  the  patient 
was  up  with  an  apparently  firmly  cicatrized  wound.  He  had 
to  use  the  catheter  at  regular  intervals. 

Four  weeks  later  the  scar  broke  open  again  and  a  fistulous 
opening  was  formed,  through  whicli  part  of  the  urine  escaped. 

After  several  weeks  of  careful  treatment  by  rest  and  perma- 
nent catlieterization,  this  opening  had  healed  only  to  break  open 
again  several  weeks  later.  Finally  all  endeavor  to  close  the 
opening  was  given  up  and  a  permanent  elastic  tube  was  inserted 
into  the  bladder,  which  the  patient  still  wore.  About  every  two 
to  three  hours  the  bladder  was  emptied  by  removing  the  stop- 
per, and  the  patient  said  that  his  clothes  were  always  kept  per- 
fectly dry.  To  wash  his  bladder  he  passed  a  catheter  through 
his  urethra  and  injected  a  weak  boric -acid  solution,  which 
readily  escaped  through  the  upper  tube.  The  prostate,  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  had  protruded  like  a  circular  thick  pad 
into  the  lumen  of  the  bladder.  The  patient's  very  critical  con- 
dition had  contra-indicated  any  attempt  to  relieve  this  by  an 
extended  operation.  In  two  other  similar  cases  in  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  enlarged  prostate  had  been  removed  and  a  deep 
groove  established,  the  patients  were  obliged  to  use  the  cathe- 
ter. The  operation  had  been  done  for.stone.  In  another  ease 
the  separately  enlarged  middle  lobe  had  been  removed  and  the 
result,  so  far  as  spontaneous  micturition  was  concerned,  had 
become  a  good  one. 

Dr.  Willy  Meter  showed  a  patient  sixty-four  years  of  age 
upon  whom  he  had  recently  performed  suprapubic  cystotonjy. 
Eight  years  ago  it  had  been  impossible  for  this  man  to  pass 
his  water  for  some  three  days  without  catheterization.  At 
that  time  blood  was  also  passed.  Since  then  he  had  been  troub- 
led with  pain  in  the  perineeum  and  glans,  frequent  micturition, 
and  difficulty  in  passing  water,  which  had  now  and  then  been 
mixed  with  blood.  He  had  recently  had  to  pass  it  every  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  1889,  the 
speaker  had  been  called  in  by  Dr.  C.  Schram,  retention  having 
set  in  again.  It  was  impossible  to  pass  any  instrument  into  the 
bladder,  and  the  organ  was  punctured  to  relieve  the  immediate 
condition.  After  a  few  days  a  renewed  attempt  to  pass  an  in- 
strument into  the  bladder  was  unsuccessful.  It  could  not  then 
be  ascertained  whether  or  not  the  patient  was  snftering  from 
stone  in  addition  to  liypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  and  supra[iubio 
cystotomy  was  therefore  proposed.  After  a  consultation  with 
Dr.  F.  Lange  the  family  gave  their  consent.  The  transverse  in- 
cision was  made  with  the  patient  in  Trendelenburg's  posture. 
When  the  bladder  had  been  incised  at  the  usual  situation  liehind 
the  symphysis,  it  was  found  that  the  upper  wall  of  the  [u-ostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra,  which  was  about  four  inches  long,  had 
been  incised.    The  viscus  itself  was  situated  in  the  right  iliac 


fossa.  No  stone  was  found,  but  an  enormously  enlarged  pros- 
tate. Its  two  lateral  lobes  were  of  the  size  of  a  fist  each,  and 
the  median  lobe  was  about  as  large  as  a  walnut  and  bulged  into 
the  lumen  of  the  bladder,  cutting  oft'  the  exit  of  urine.  To  bene- 
fit the  patient  by  the  operation  as  much  as  possible,  the  median 
lobe  was  burned  away  with  Paquelin's  cautery.  A  T-tnbe  was 
put  into  the  bladder,  and  the  patient  was  placed  in  bed  in  the 
latero-abdominal  posture.  He  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery. 
When  the  wound  was  about  closing  up  the  question  arose, 
whether  it  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  or  should  be  kept  open 
artificially.  The  speaker  decided  to  pursue  the  latter  course, 
and  thus  establish  a  safe  drainage  for  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys, 
which  had  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  for  some  time 
before  the  operation.  To  avoid  a  constant  flow  of  urine  the 
speaker  had  had  an  apparatus  made  by  Messrs.  StohlmaoD, 
Pfarre,  &  Co.  It  consisted  of  a  short  soft-rubber  catheter  fast- 
ened in  place  with  a  plate  of  soft  rubber.  The  catheter  pro- 
jected about  two  inches  beyond  the  plate  and  was  usually  closed 
with  a  bone  stopper.  The  plate  was  secured  in  front  of  the 
suprapubic  fistula  by  means  of  a  tape  running  round  the  abdo- 
men and  also  passing  between  the  thighs  as  in  an  ordinary  sus- 
pensory bandage.  At  the  present  time  the  patient  passed  his 
urine  every  two  hours  and  a  half  or  three  hours,  and  at  least 
half  (now  and  then  the  whole)  through  the  urethra.  Having 
micturated  through  the  normal  orifice,  he  removed  the  stopper 
and  pressed  the  remainder  of  the  urine  through  the  catheter. 
There  was  no  leakage  whatever  by  the  side  of  the  catheter.  The 
patient  had  been  greatly  improved  in  his  general  health,  felt 
comfortable,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  condition. 

Dr.  Meyer  presented  another  patient,  a  man,  sixty -five  years 
old,  from  whom  he  had  removed  a  large  stone  by  suprapubic 
lithotomy  three  months  before,  after  the  man  had  suffered  for 
eleven  years.  He  had  double  inguinal  hernia.  Nevertheless, 
the  transverse  incision  was  practiced  in  the  shape  of  a  U,  the 
middle  of  it  corresponding  to  the  symphysis,  and  the  two  lateral 
portions  running  parallel  with  the  spermatic  cords.  The  hernial 
sacs  did  not  come  into  view.  A  short  longitudinal  incision  was 
added  in  the  median  line  for  the  sake  of  easier  manipulation. 
This  additional  incision  was  usually  unnecessary.  The  bladder 
was  opened  by  a  comparatively  long  incision — about  two  inches — 
to  guard  against  tearing  the  borders  of  the  wound  in  extracting 
the  stone  (specimen  shown),  as  the  speaker  intended  to  suture 
the  bladder.  Before  this  was  done,  external  urethrotomy  was 
performed  to  provide  for  easier  drainage.  This  plan  of  adding 
external  urethrotomy  for  the  purpose  of  drainage  in  cases  of 
suprapubic  cystotomy  where  the  bladder  was  immediately  closed 
by  suture  had  first  been  published  by  Dr.  E.  L.  KeyeS  (Journal 
of  Outaneons  and  Geuito-urinary  Diseases,  July,  18S7).  He 
thrust  a  stiff,  straight  bistoury  into  the  urethra,  near  the  apex 
of  the  prostate,  without  any  preliminary  dissection,  a  steel  staff 
with  a  broad,  flat  groove  having  been  introduced  into  the  blad- 
der before,  and  made  only  a  very  small  opening  in  the  urethral 
wall,  just  largo  enough  to  admit  a  good-sized  soft-rubber  cathe- 
ter. The  latter  was  pulled  into  the  bladder  by  means  of  a 
coarse  string  fixed  inside  the  tip  of  the  catheter  at  one  end  and 
threaded  into  the  eye  of  a  long  silver  probe  at  the  other.  Of 
course,  the  probe  was  first  introduced  into  the  bladder  and 
then  passed  through  the  suprapubic  wound.  Dr.  Keyes  was 
very  well  satisfied  with  this  method.  Last  year  Burckhardt,  of 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  had  highly  recommended  perineal  drain- 
age in  cases  of  vesical  suture  after  epicystotomy,  having  tried  it 
as  early  as  in  1887  (Otrlbl.  f.  Chir.,  1889.  p.  737).  After  hav- 
ing dealt  with  the  intravesical  trouble  he  carefully  dissected 
down  to  the  membranous  portit>n  of  the  urethra,  opened  it  by 
a  small  incision,  and  introduced  a  stout  drainage-tube  of  about 
a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  on  the  point  of  a  large,  stout 
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probe  which  had  been  Jnbricated  with  oil.  It  was  pushed  up 
to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  guided  by  a  finger  intro- 
duced through  the  upper  wound.  Finally  a  number  of  lateral 
openings  were  cut  in  that  portion  of  the  tube  that  was  situated 
in  the  bladder,  and  its  lower  end  was  secured  by  a  silver-wire 
plate-suture  in  front  of  the  perineal  wound.  This  having  been 
attended  to,  the  bladder  was  stitched  and  the  outer  wouud 
loosely  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  The  speaker  had  em- 
ployed this  latter  procedure,  from  which  he  had  seen  a  very 
satisfactory  result  in  another  case  of  epicystotomy  a  short  time 
before,  but  he  had  also  closed  the  external  wound  with  sutures 
so  as  to  leave  only  a  very  small  opening  in  the  median  line, 
where  the  strips  of  iodoform  gauze  which  loosely  tilled  the  pre- 
vesical space  were  carried  out.  The  patient  had  made  a  quick 
and  painless  recovery,  feeling  comfortable  at  all  times.  There 
never  was  any  leakage,  the  urine  being  siphoned  off  into  ajar 
under  the  bed.  The  wound  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  healed  by  primary  union.  The  perineal  tube  was 
removed  on  the  seventh  day.  The  patient  got  up  on  the  eight- 
eenth day  after  the  operation,  and  was  discharged  cured  four 
weeks  after  his  admission.  The  speaker  was  very  much  pleased 
with  this — the  ideal — method  of  after-treatment  of  the  supra- 
pubic incision,  and  intended  to  try  it  again  in  suitable  cases. 
If  the  bladder  must  be  drained  without  suture,  of  course  he 
would  always  resort  to  the  T-drainage-tube  introduced  through 
the  suprapubic  incision,  the  patient  being  kept  for  the  lirst 
three  or  four  days  in  the  latero-abdorainal  posture. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson  showed  a  male  patient  upon  whom  he 
had  operated  for  the  removal  of  a  vesical  calculus.  The  patient 
had,  about  a  year  ago,  undergone  lithotrity,  or  litholapaxy,  at 
the  hands  of  another  surgeon.  This  had  been  followed  by  a 
return  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  patient  had  come  to  the  hos- 
pital in  January  last.  The  speaker  had  decided  to  do  the  supra- 
pubic operation.  He  had  made  a  transverse  incision,  carrying 
it  down  until  the  face  of  the  bladder  was  reached.  The  bladder 
was  then  opened  by  a  longitudinal  incision  and  the  stone  re- 
moved. He  had  not  adopted  perineal  drainage.  The  incision 
he  had  made  was  about  four  inches  long.  It  would  be  seen  to 
be  not  entirely  healed,  though  there  was  no  leakage,  and  there 
had  been  none  for  some  three  weeks.  As  the  patient  had  come 
out  of  ether  he  had  torn  the  tubes  from  the  wound,  necessi- 
tating its  reopening.  The  drainage  had  worked  well,  and  there 
had  been  no  wetting  of  the  bed.  The  bladder  had  been  placed 
entirely  at  rest  by  the  complete  drainage.  After  a  week  the 
drain  was  removed  and  a  catheter  placed  in  the  urethra.  This 
was  retained  for  several  days,  and  was  then  introduced  several 
times  daily  for  about  ten  days.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks 
there  was  no  longer  any  leakage  from  the  wound,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  allowed  to  pass  his  water  naturally.  The  si)caker  had 
been  struck  with  the  very  ready  access  to  the  bladder  given  by 
this  incision.  So  far  there  was  no  weakness  in  the  anterior 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  no  ill  effects  seemed  likely  to 
ensue.  He  thought  the  method  was  the  ideal  one  for  opera- 
tions upon  the  interior  of  the  bladder. 

Dr.  3.  A.Wyeth  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  for  the  removal 
of  stone  the  longitudinal  incision  alone  was  better.  For  tumors, 
or  conditions  where  a  larger  opening  was  indicated,  it  had  been 
his  custom  to  make  a  T-incision.  He  did  not  see  any  use  in 
dividing  the  recti  muscles  when  it  was  possible  to  do  the  opera- 
tion thoroughly  without  it.  Thus  far  he  had  done  this  opera- 
tion twenty  times.  Dr.  Meyer  had  spoken  of  an  incision  two 
inches  in  length  upon  the  anterior  face  of  the  bladder.  The 
speaker  had  brought  a  rare  and  beautiful  specimen  of  mul- 
berry calculus  with  him,  which  he  had  removed  about  a  fort- 
night ago.  It  was  quite  a  good-sized  stone,  and  had  been  taken 
from  the  bladder  through  an  opening  barely  an  inch  long.     He 


did  not  admit  the  necessity  of  such  an  extensive  incision.  The 
T-drain  had  been  introduced,  and  the  wound  had  healed  in  a 
week.  This  lad  had  had  stone  from  childhood.  He  was  now 
ten  years  old.  No  sutures  had  been  used,  the  wound  closing 
readily,  so  that  on  the  sixteenth  day  there  had  existed  no 
leakage. 

Dr.  Meyer  said  that  he  could  have  removed  the  stone  through 
a  shorter  incision,  but  by  making  one  sufficiently  large  he  had 
avoided  the  chance  of  any  tearing.  As  to  drainage  in  cases  of 
suture  of  the  bladder,  he  thought  he  preferred  to  introduce  a 
drain  through  the  posterior  urethra,  as  it  was  better  borne  than 
the  permanent  catheter  running  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  urethra. 

Dr.  Charles  MoBrnNET  said  that  the  most  interesting  feat- 
ure in  connection  with  suprapubic  cystotomy  was  that  of  drain- 
age; the  incision  was  comparatively  easy,  but  the  subsequent 
treatment  was  extremely  difficult.  In  some  cases  abdominal 
drainage  had  seemed  to  the  speaker  very  unsatisfactory,  and  he 
could  hardly  understand  how  it  had  been  followed  up  so  long 
when  the  other  method  was  so  much  more  surgical. 

The  perineal  drainage-tube  could  be  introduced  with  great 
facility.  If  a  catheter  was  left  in  the  urethra,  from  the  bladder 
to  the  meatus,  it  was  a  foreign  substance,  producing  more  or 
less  irritating  action  upon  the  urethra,  the  deeper  portion  of 
which  was  not  drained,  and  that  was  where  the  septic  symp- 
toms originated  when  instruments  were  left  in  the  urethra.  If 
a  perineal  opening  was  made,  the  deep  portion  of  the  urethra 
secured  complete  drainage,  and  he  had  yet  to  see  a  case  in 
which  septic  symptoms  had  supervened  when  this  method  was 
employed. 

Dr.  Wyeth  said  his  objection  to  the  method  was  that  it  was 
not  necessary.  No  such  operation  was  entirely  free  from  dan- 
ger. One  of  the  most  difficult  operations  he  had  ever  had  to 
undertake  had  been  for  the  closure  of  a  fistula  left  as  the  result 
of  perineal  drainage. 

Dr.  L.  S.  PiLOHEK  cited  a  case  in  which  he  had  had  occasion 
to  open  the  bladder  for  the  treatment  of  ulcer  at  its  base.  In 
this  instance  a  transverse  incision  had  been  made.  As  the  tis- 
sues were  being  dissected  away  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  symphysis  pubis  it  was  found  that  the  peritonasum  consti- 
tuted the  upper  wall  of  the  wound ;  that  the  peritonajum  de- 
scended low  and  was  attached  to  the  pnbes.  But  for  the  trans- 
verse incision,  which  gave  ample  command  of  the  operative 
field,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  the  necessary 
careful  dissections  in  this  case.  Though  such  instances  might 
be  rare,  they  certainly  did  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  while 
the  vertical  incision  was  to  be  preferred  as  a  rule,  still  there 
was  no  doubt  the  field  of  operation  was  more  accessible  by  the 
transverse.  As  to  drainage  through  the  perinajum,  it  was  only 
in  very  rare  cases  that  it  could  be  necessary. 

Dr.  Wyeth  had  never  met  with  any  difficulty  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  peritonjeum  in  the  suprapubic  operation.  He 
made  it  a  point  that  the  primary  incision  should  come  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  upper  posterior  border  of  the 
pubes.  He  always  divided  the  prevesical  fat  below,  lifting  it 
from  the  bladder- wall,  and  had  never  seen  the  peritonaium. 

The  President  had  seen  the  peritonwum  come  down  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  pubic  arch,  but  did  not  think  there  could 
be  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  when  it  bulged  into  the 
wound,  or  in  keeping  it  out  of  the  way  during  the  process  of  the 
operation.  His  own  impression  had  been  that  a  vertical  incis- 
ion sufficed  for  the  extraction  of  stone,  while  for  a  tumor  the 
transverse  incision  might  be  indicated.  He  had  been  surprised 
at  the  facility  with  which  the  bladder  could  be  drained  from  the 
opening  in  the  abdominal  wall. 

Dr.  PiLCHEB  said  that,  in  cases  where  it  was  deemed  best  to 
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suture  the  wound  in  the  bladder  and  establish  drainage  throusjh 
the  uretlira  or  perinreum,  he  should  certainly  advocate  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  a  perineal  opening  and  drainafie. 

Cases  of  Osteomyelitis  of  Tibia  with  Multiple  Abscesses, 
illustrating  Points  in  Differential  Diagnosis.— Dr.  V.  P. 
GiBNET  presented  a  number  of  typical  cases.  The  first  was  that 
of  M.  K.,  female,  aged  sixteen,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Hos- 
pital for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  October  29,  1889.  Mother  had 
died  of  phthisis;  father  had  died  when  quite  young,  cause  not 
known.  The  patient  was  sickly  during  early  life;  slie  had  been 
an  inmate  of  an  orphan  asylum  for  eleven  or  twelve  years,  and 
very  little  about  her  early  history  could  be  obtained.  Five 
years  ago  she  had  fallen  and  had  struck  her  shin  against  a  step. 
A  few  days  afterward  the  leg  had  swelled  a  little  and  was  pain- 
ful. The  acnte  symptoms  had  soon  subsided,  but  there  had  fol- 
lowed a  little  increase  in  size,  and  this  had  progressed  up  to  the 
date  of  her  admission,  so  that  the  difference  in  size  in  the  upper 
portion  was  ,an  inch  and  tliree  eighths,  in  the  lower  portion  a 
half  inch.  The  fullness  was  quite  uniform,  tender  on  pressure, 
not  presenting  any  sharp  ridge,  but  a  rounded  induration.  The 
pain  was  greatest  at  night,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening.  The  first  impression  was  that  it  was  one  of  tubercular 
osteitis,  but  the  history  of  traumatism  and  the  uniforiu  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tibia  in  front  seemed  against  this  diagnosis.  The 
various  opinions  expressed  in  diagnosis  were  about  as  follows  : 
"Tubercular  osteitis  or  specific  osteo-periostitis,  hereditary." 
"Hereditary  specific  osteitis  without  any  doubt."  "Diffuse 
osteoma,  non-malignant.  Not  a  case  for  operation,  but  a  good 
one  to  let  alone.  Traumatic  in  origin."  "Enlargement  of  bone, 
from  chronic  osteitis,  due  to  an  abscess  deep  in  the  bone." 
"Traumatic  osteomyelitis.  Should  be  operated  on.  Will  very 
likely  find  numerous  foci  of  pus." 

On  the  29th  of  November,  assisted  by  Dr.  McBurney,  the 
speaker  had  made  an  incision  over  the  tibia,  along  the  crest, 
from  tlie  proximal  to  the  distal  end.  The  periosteum  was  di- 
vided and  the  bone  exposed.  There  was  much  thickening  of 
the  periosteum  and  a  roughened  condition  of  underlying  bone. 
With  a  chisel  and  mallet  a  large  amount  of  bone  was  removed 
from  the  anterior  aspect,  beginning  just  below  the  head  and  ex- 
tending to  within  about  three  inches  of  tlie  malleoli.  After 
chipping  away  to  the  dfpth  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
a  focus  of  pus  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  a  similar 
one  at  the  upper  third,  and  one  in  the  lower  third.  The  cen- 
tral one  was  the  smallest,  and  had  contained  about  one  drachm, 
the  upper  one  about  two  drachms,  the  last  one  about  a  drachm. 
The  whole  medullary  canal  was  thoroughly  scraped  until  healtljy 
bone  was  reached.  The  cavity  was  packed  with  iodoforniized 
gauze,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted  in  its  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremity. It  was  necessary  to  remove  the  dressings  two  days 
later  on  account  of  oozing.  From  this  time  on  the  case  had 
given  very  little  trotible,  other  than  the  occurrence  of  one  or 
two  convulsive  attacks,  which  seem  epileptoid  in  character. 
The  patient's  condition  had  been  very  much  improved,  and  all 
except  the  upper  and  lower  cavities  had  healed. 

The  second  ca.se  was  that  of  a  female,  seven  years  of  a;;e, 
admitted  December  12,  1889,  for  necrosis  of  the  tibia.  An  elder 
brother  was  admitted  at  the  same  time  for  a  similar  disease. 
The  first  signs  had  appeared  in  May,  1889,  without  any  distinct 
cause.  There  were  three  or  four  openings  along  the  crest  of 
the  tibia,  on  the  left  side,  through  one  of  which  a  bit  of  necrotic 
bone  had  projected.  On  the  17th  of  December,  under  ether, 
the  cavities  were  thoroughly  exposed  by  chipping  away  the  in- 
termediate layers  of  bono,  and  the  sequestrum  was  removed. 
It  was  about  five  inches  long  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  ,  There  were  two  sinuses  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
bone,  extending  down  into  the  epiphysis.     These  were  thor- 


oughly scraped,  the  cavity  was  dried  and  packed  with  decalci- 
fied chicken  bone.  Iodoform  was  sprinkled  over  each  layer, 
until  the  cavity  was  very  nearly  tilled.  The  periosteum  and 
skin  were  sutured  separately  over  this,  and  overall  a  bit  of  pro- 
tective with  iodoform  and  gauze.  On  the  1st  of  .January  there 
was  a  perceptible  odor.  The  dressings  were  removed,  and  at 
the  lower  portion  of  the  leg,  about  the  middle,  there  was  a 
little  pus.  The  suture  had  broken  down.  The  parts  were  dried 
and  dressed  again,  and  on  the  16th  the  superficial  layers  were 
dark  and  presented  a  rather  unhealthy  appearance,  so  the.se 
were  scraped  out  gently,  leaving  about  one  half.  The  parts  had 
about  healed  now.  The  patient  was  presented  for  inspection. 
At  no  time  was  the  decalcified  bone  hard,  and  the  result,  so  far 
as  new  bone  was  concerned,  was  unsatisfactory.  As  a  packing 
for  the  wound,  which  packing  had  served  as  a  net-work  appar- 
ently for  a  healing  process,  it  was  a  success. 

Case  three,  a  female,  aged  eight;  an  Italian  from  Sullivan 
Street.  Admitted  November  14,  1889,  for  the  correction  of  de- 
formity of  the  femora  and  tihifB.  There  was  an  antero-lateral 
curvature  of  the  femur,  with  a  rather  sharp  anterior  and  lateral 
curvature  of  tibia  and  fibula.  The  attempt  was  made  first  to 
correct  the  leg  deformity.  On  November  26th,  under  ether,  a 
cuneiform  osteotomy  was  done  on  the  right  side,  close  approxi- 
mation of  the  ends  of  bone  being  obtained.  The  plaster  dress- 
ing was  carried  to  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  only.  The  tem- 
perature for  the  next  few  days  had  indicated  that  all  was  not 
going  well,  and  on  the  6th  of  December  it  was  found,  on  taking 
the  dressings  down,  that  there  was  non-union.  Drills  were  in- 
serted, the  parts  dressed  again,  but  this  had  subsequentlj'  failed, 
and  finally  a  casing  of  steel  with  three  vertical  bars,  one  for 
each  side  and  one  behind,  was  accurately  fitted  to  the  leg,  cov- 
ered with  protective,  and  the  parts  dressed  so  that  the  wounds 
could  be  attended  to  without  further  difficulty.  The  plaster  of 
Paris  was  carried  then  up  over  the  hip  and  to  the  axilla.  The 
ends  of  the  bones  had  given  way,  but  finally  very  good  union 
had  taken  place. 

The  last  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  about  six  years  of  age,  who 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  November  12,  1888,  for  the  cor- 
rection of  a  "cork-screw"  pair  of  legs.  The  femora  were 
curved  laterally  and  anteriorly.  The  tibia?  and  fibula?  were 
curved  forward  and  laterally.  Under  ether,  November  16th, 
the  speaker  had  done  a  sextuple  osteotomy.  On  the  24th  the 
plaster  was  removed,  on  account  of  the  showing  of  the  tem- 
perature chart,  and  there  was  a  profuse  discharge,  containing 
blood  and  pus,  through  the  wounds  on  the  leg.  On  Novem- 
ber 26th  brackets  were  apjilied,  and  fenestra  cut  in  the  plaster, 
through  which  the  limbs  were  dressed.  On  January  10th 
the  external  wounds  had  healed.  On  the  23d  osseous  union 
seemed  perfect  on  the  left  side,  but  the  right  ."ide  was  imper- 
fect. Discharged  February  6th,  and  had  reported  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Out-patient  Department.  Last  spring,  now 
nearly  a  year  ago,  a  small  portion  of  the  tibia  was  removed 
by'a  pair  of  forceps  through  the  wound.  This  was  about  the 
size  of  a  peanut.  After  this  the  repair  took  place  quite  rapidly, 
and  for  six  or  eight  months  the  boy  had  had  no  dressings  on, 
his  shoes  were  built  up  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  result  was 
very  fair.  Of  course,  he  ])resented  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
formity still,  but  this  would  in  time  disappear. 

Dr.  Lanoe  thought  the  question  of  treatment  of  large  bone 
cavities  quite  an  important  subject.  He  had  tried  it  after  the 
method  of  Senn,  and  was  sorry  to  say  that  it  had  failed.  In  one 
case  of  large  central  abscess  cavity  in  the  femur  it  had  been 
necessary  after  three  weeks  to  remove  the  hone  chips.  He  had 
found  them  unchanged.  The  patient  was  badly  nourished,  and 
perhaps  some  infection  of  the  cavity  might  have  occurred  from 
without  after  the  operation.     In  both  the  cases  in  which  he 
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had  tried  the  method  very  extensive  incisions  had  been  made 
through  the  vastus  interni  and  all  the  vessels  had  been  carefully 
tied  with  double  ligatures.  Some  suppuration  had  resulted  un- 
der the  large  permanent  dressings  at  a  point  distal  from  the  cir- 
culation, from  necrosis  of  muscular  tissue,  and  this  had  necesj-i- 
tated  opening  the  whole  wound,  and  possibly  may  have  caused 
infection  of  the  cavity.  The  bone  chips  had  not  even  been  soft- 
ened. He  had  at  another  time  filled  a  cavity  with  iodoformized 
catgut,  but  after  some  five  or  six  weeks  suppuration  had  oc- 
curred. In  the  cases  he  had  cited  there  had  been  very  large 
cavities  of  long  standing,  and  perhaps  in  more  recent  conditions, 
where  the  lining  of  the  cavity  could  be  better  disinfected  and 
was  more  vascular,  the  chances  of  a  good  result  might  be  bet- 
ter.    At  any  rate,  further  trial  was  very  desirable. 

The  President  said  that  some  six  mouths  ago  he  had  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  Senn's  method  of  the  treatment  of  bone  cav- 
ity and  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  in  respect  to  preparing  the 
bone  and  for  the  observance  of  the  required  tecbnique.  As  soon 
as  opportunity  served  he  had  tried  it  with  great  care  as  to  detail. 
The  result  was  a  failure,  the  decalcified  bone  being  all  discharged. 
The  case  was  one  of  necrosed  tibia  which  had  eventually  got 
well,  but  certainly  not  because  of  the  decalcified  bone. 

Operative  Treatment  of  Flat-foot  by  Supramalleolar  Os- 
teotomy.— Dr.  Willy  Metek  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  (To 
be  published.)  The  author  presented  a  number  of  interesting 
cases  in  which  he  had  operated  with  so  far  practically  good 
results,  the  patients  being  all  able  to  resume  their  vocations 
after  protracted  periods  of  disability. 

The  discussion  of  Dr.  Meyer's  paper  was  postponed  until  the 
meeting  of  March  '2l5tli. 

Musculo-spiral  Paralysis  from  Traumatism. — Dr.  Stim- 
soN  presented  a  young  man  who  had  some  time  ago  fractured 
his  left  humerus  at  about  its  middle.  It  had  been  treated  in 
the  usual  way,  had  done  well,  and  the  patient  was  in  doe  course 
discharged.  He  had  come  back  with  a  well-marked  musculo- 
spiral  paralysis  in  the  same  arm.  The  speaker  had  made  a  free 
longitudinal  incision,  exposing  the  nerve.  It  was  found  to  have 
become  involved  in  the  callus,  occupying  a  bony  canal  about  an 
inch  long,  and  narrowed  by  the  pressure.  Above  and  below 
this  point  it  was  entirely  free.  The  nerve  was  liberated  and  the 
wound  healed  kindly.  In  five  weeks  the  patient  was  able  to 
move  his  fingers  slightly,  which  ability  had  steadily  increased 
until  at  the  present  time  restoration  was  complete. 

Complicated  Penetrating  Wound  of  Thorax  and  Ab- 
dominal Cavities;  Laparotomy;  Recovery.— Reported  by 
Dr.  Fhaxk  Le  Motne  IIlpp. 

The  President  reported  the  following  case:  Francisco  R., 
aged  thirty-seven.  Patient  was  admitted  to  the  Surgical  Divis- 
ion of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  February  oth,  in  the  evening. 
He  gave  a  history  of  having  been  stabbed  in  the  left  side  above 
the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  with  a  long  double-edged  dagger,  in 
the  hands  of  an  inebriated  Italian.  Through  the  opening  there 
had  protruded  a  mass,  about  three  inches  long  and  an  incb  wide, 
fully  occupying  the  length  of  the  incision.  There  was  very  little 
external  hsmorrhage.  The  patient,  when  examined  by  the  am- 
bulance surgeon,  was  suffering  considerable  pain  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  dyspnoea.  There  was  very  little  shock  or  other  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had 
walked  fifteen  blocks  to  the  station-house  from  the  place  where 
the  injury  was  received.  The  protruding  mass  was  carefully 
wrapped  in  antiseptic  gauze,  and  the  patient  was  brought  to  the 
hospital.  He  was  a  robust  man,  not  anseraic.  Temperature, 
QQ-.S^F. ;  pulse,  100.  Urine  pathologically  of  no  interest.  There 
was  a  wound  in  the  ninth  intercostal  space  of  the  left  side,  in 
the  midaxillary  line,  four  inches  above  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib 
and  eight  inches  from  the  median  line.     It  was  proved  beyond  ' 


question  that  the  prolapsed  tissue  was  omentum.  The  patient 
was  at  once  reported  to  Dr.  Briddon,  who,  on  examination, 
satisfied  himself  that  this  was  a  case  urgently  calling  for  the 
performance  of  a  laparotomy. 

Operation — 11.15  p.  ji.,  February  5th. — Ether  narccsis. 
The  details  of  antisepsis  were  rigidly  carried  out.  An  incision 
six  inches  in  length  was  made  on  the  left  side,  an  inch  from 
and  parallel  to  the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  This  incision  was 
deepened,  cutting  through  the  successive  layers  of  abdominal 
muscles;  the  peritoneum  was  opened  to  the  extent  of  the  ab- 
dominal wound.  The  protruding  omentum  was  again  disin- 
fected, and,  by  traction  made  by  two  fingers  in  the  abdominal 
wound,  the  mass  was  drawn  through  the  external  thoracic  and 
diaphragmatic  openings  into  the  abdomen.  Two  catgut  sutures 
were  placed  in  the  thoracic  wound  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air. 
On  exploration,  an  opening  was  found  in  the  diaphragm  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  the  finger;  no  attempt  was  made  to  close 
this  opening.  Nine  deep  sutures  of  silk-worm  gut,  embracing 
the  peritonfeura  and  intervening  structures,  were  used  to  ap- 
proximate the  margins  of  the  abdominal  wound.  A  firm  anti- 
septic absorbent  compress  was  applied,  patient  vigorously  stimu- 
lated and  put  to  bed,  surrounded  by  hot  bottles  and  covered 
with  hot  blankets. 

Fih.  6th. — Recovered  from  ether  without  any  untoward 
symptoms.     Morning  temperature  100°.    Pulse  of  good  quality. 

7th. — Temperature  100-8°  Complete  paralyses  of  left  arm 
and  forearm  noticed.  Vomited  several  times  during  the  night ; 
vomited  matter  was  white  nmcus.  Tympanites  began  to  de- 
velop early  this  morning,  and  was  at  10  a.  m.  decidedly  marked. 

8th. — Temperature  range  99°  to  100-5°,  pulse  116.  Patient 
vomited  several  times  during  the  early  part  of  the  night,  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  stained  green.  This  morning  he 
vomited  a  brownish-black  syrupy  fluid.  Abdomen  reached  its 
maximum  degree  of  distension  last  night ;  this  morning  the  dis- 
tension was  not  so  marked  ;  the  rectal  tube  succeeded  in  with- 
drawing a  large  quantity  of  gas.  Repeated  enemata,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  and  calomel  were  used,  but  were  followed  by  only 
a  very  small  frecal  movement.  Respiration  was  thoracic.  At 
five  o'clock,  p.  M.,  to-day  gastric  lavage  was  begun  and  was 
continued  every  two  hours  during  the  night.  At  the  first  wash- 
ing, eight  quarts  of  tepid  water  were  used,  a  quart  at  a  time, 
and  not  until  the  last  pint  was  introduced  did  the  fluid  return 
clear.  After  each  washing,  eight  ounces  of  warm,  peptonized 
milk  were  introduced  through  the  tube.  Nutritive  enemata 
were  given  every  four  hours  of  sarcopeptones,  milk,  and 
whisky. 

Oth. — Gastric  lavage  continued  to-day  Ever  since  the  first 
washing  the  tympanites  has  been  progressively  diminished  and 
the  vomiting  grown  less  frequent.  Temperature  99°,  pulse 
108. 

10th. — Lavage  continued  throughout  all  of  yesterday  every 
three  hours,  and  during  the  night  every  four  hours.  There  had 
been  no  vomiting  for  twelve  hours,  and  patient  had  had  several 
spontaneous  movements  from  the  bowels.  Abdomen  to-day 
was  flat;  patient  was  comfortable.     Lavage  discontinued. 

11th. — Pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  normal.  Patient 
expresses  himself  as  being  hungry.  Had  four  diarrhoea!  move- 
ments last  night. 

From  this  point  the  patient's  recovery  was  uninterrupted; 
the  diarrhoea  yielded  kindly  to  treatment,  salicylate  of  sodium, 
bismuth,  and  opium  having  been  used. 

The  power  in  his  left  arm  had  gradually  returned ;  the  gal- 
vanic current  was  used  daily. 

False  Cartilages  in  the  Knee  Joint  and  Neighboring 
Synovial  Sacs. — Reported  by  Dr.  Frank  Le  Moyne  Hupp. 

The  President  then  presented  the  following  case :   .James 
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M.,  aged  thirty-four,  painter  by  occupation.  There  was  neither 
a  morbid  family  nor  previous  morbid  personal  history.  In  187.5 
patient  injured  his  right  knee  while  lifting  a  heavy  weight ; 
there  was  some  subsequent  inflammation  which  lasted  two 
months  and  then  disappeared.  But  some  months  after  appar- 
ent recovery  he  noticed,  when  walking,  that  the  knee  bent  in- 
ward, and  since  the  accident  stated  that  the  limb  h.is  never  been 
quite  straiirht. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  had  been  unable  to 
fully  flex  the  knee  without  e.xperiencing  considerable  pain.  More 
recently  he  had  noticed  a  movable  hard  swelling  below  the  knee 
on  the  outer  side.  At  times  he  experienced  sudden  excruciat- 
ing pain  in  the  offending. joint  and  a  feeling  of  faintness  when 
walking,  but  these  symptoms  had  been  of  only  temporary  dura- 
tion, and  rest  with  manipulation  had  always  brought  relief. 

On  admission,  all  of  the  vital  signs  were  normal.  In  the  outer 
infrapatellar  and  suprapatellar  spaces  of  the  right  knee  joint 
several  hard,  rounded  bodies  could  be  felt.  They  were  movable 
on  manipulation  and  gave  rise  to  no  paiu.  There  was  moderate 
effusion  into  the  joint  and  flexion  was  po.ssible  through  an  arc 
of  about  46°.  By  reason  of  interference  with  bis  daily  labors, 
relief  was  sought. 

February  2d. — Patient  was  prepared  in  the  usual  way  for 
operation. 

Operation  by  Dr.  Briddon — February  .3d,  2.30  p.  m. — Ether 
narcosis.  Every  attention  was  paid  to  antiseptic  detail.  A 
sand-bag  was  placed  under  the  knee  and  a  longitudinal  incision 
three  inches  in  length  was  made  over  the  external  condyle  of 
the  right  femur.  This  incision  was  deepened  until  an  accessory 
or  supplementary  pouch  of  synovial  fluid  was  opened.  The  sac 
was  explored  and  found  to  contain  four  or  five  bodies  of  about 
the  size  of  a  large  pea,  flattened  out.  These  bodies  were  more 
or  less  smooth,  of  a  grayish  color;  some  were  nodulated.  They 
all  had  a  fibrous  material  covering  them,  obscuring  an  under- 
lying hard,  bony  material ;  their  external  surface  had  an  osteo- 
cartilaginous appearance. 

The  synovial  pouch  proper  was  opened  and  on  exploration 
was  found  to  contain  ten  or  twelve  of  these  offending  bodies. 
Some  of  them  were  free  in  the  joint,  others  were  fixed  fast  in 
the  wall  of  the  capsule  and  had  to  be  dissected  out.  Still  others 
were  held  in  place  by  fibrous  pedicles;  some  were  attached  to 
long,  thin  ligamentous  bands. 

At  the  junction  of  the  articular  with  the  non-articular  fem- 
oral condyle  of  the  inner  side  a  rough  finger-like  border  of  os- 
seous material  could  be  felt.  On  the  extreme  inner  aspect  of  the 
synovial  sac  a  number  of  the  floating  bodies  were  found. 

An  oblique  incision  was  made  over  the  inferior  external  pa- 
tellar region,  and  about  ten  more  of  the  floating  cartilages  re- 
moved from  the  bursas  situate  beneath  the  tendon.  There  were 
thirty-two  floating  cartilages  in  all,  varying  in  size  from  a  split 
pea  to  a  flattened-out  English  walnut.  The  largest  weighed 
eighty-four  grains  and  measured  in  its  greatest  circumference 
two  inches  and  three  quarters.  The  knee  joint  was  thoroughly 
irrigated  with  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  That 
the  irrigating  fluid  coagulated  the  albuminous  material  in  the 
joint  was  demonstrated  by  the  flooculi  that  poured  out. 

The  synovial  s.ac  proper  was  stitched  with  fine  catgut;  the 
wounds  in  the  supplementary  neighboring  sacs  were  likewise 
closed.  All  blooding  points  were  promptly  arrested  and  the 
integumentary  incisions  closed  by  continuous  catgut  sutures. 
The  wounds  were  dressed  with  an  antiseptic  absorbent  dressing 
and  a  plastor-of-Paris  splint  with  liberal  padding  of  cotton  ap- 
plied, extending  from  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  to  the  ankle. 

Patient  was  stimulated  and  put  to  bed. 

February  SOth. — The  splint  was  removed  and  imion  per  pri- 
mam  bad  occurred. 


Uninterrupted  recovery. 

March  13th. — Patient  walked  about  the  ward  on  crutches 
and  each  day  was  able  to  move  the  joint  farther  than  the  pre- 
ceding day. 

Compound  Fracture  of  the  Pubic  Arch  from  Impalement. 
— Reported  by  Dr.  Fkaxk  Le  Moy.ne  IIiti'P. 

The  President  also  narrated  the  case  of  Samuel  C,  aged  fif- 
teen, who  was  admitted  to  the  surgical  division  of  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  on  the  afternoon  of -January  30,  1890. 

He  gave  a  history  of  having  fallen  astride  an  iron  fence 
on  which  he  was  playing.  One  of  the  sharp-pointed  pales,  nine 
inches  in  length,  entered  the  perinseum,  inflicting  an  ugly  lacer- 
ated wound  about  two  inches  in  length,  fracturing  the  left  half 
of  the  pubic  arch. 

Patient  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in  an  ambulance  and 
examined  immediately  by  the  attending  surgeon.  Dr.  Briddon. 
There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  oozing  from  the  wound, 
and  the  patient  was  suffering  from  mild  shock. 

The  index  flnger  was  introduced  into  the  wound  ;  it  passed 
upward  and  backward,  but  was  not  able  to  reach  the  limit  of 
the  cavity.  A  comminuted  fracture  of  the  descending  ramus  of 
the  left  pubic  bone  was  distinctly  made  out,  and  a  flssure  pass- 
ing through  the  body  of  the  pubes  just  internal  to  the  crest.  A 
very  careful  examination  of  the  bladder,  urethra,  and  rectum 
revealed  the  astonishing  fact  that  these  organs  had  escaped 
uninjured.  The  wound  was  enlarged  to  the  anterior  anal 
margin  and  several  small  fragments  of  bone  removed.  The 
wound  was  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  and  a  T-bandage  ap- 
plied. The  patient  was  catheterized  and  the  urine  found  to 
be  normal. 

For  a  few  days  there  was  retention  of  urine  requiring  the  use 
of  a  soft  catheter.  During  the  second  week  there  was  an  escape 
of  fijeces  from  the  wound,  but  the  communication  with  the 
bowel  was  so  high  up  that  it  could  not  be  made  out ;  it  gradu- 
ally ceased  as  the  wound  filled  with  granulation,  and  in  other 
respects  recovery  was  nninterrupted. 
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The  Tenth  International  Medical  Congress. — By  direction  of  Count 
Arco,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Washington,  tlie  Cousul-General  of 
the  German  Empire  in  New  York,  Mr.  A.  Feigel,  sends  the  following, 
with  the  request  that  the  medical  and  secular  press  of  the  country  give 
it  the  greatest  possible  publicity.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  circular 
contains  a  great  many  particulars  not  contained  in  those  previously 
printed ; 

Conditions  and  Rides  referring  to  the  Iniemational  Medical  and 
Seientijic  Exhibition  in  Berlin,  August,  1S90. — I.  The  exhibition  will 
be  opened  at  11  a.  m.  on  August  2,  1890,  and  closed,  probably,  on 
August  11th,  in  the  Landesausstellungs  Park;  the  sections  of  the  In- 
ternational Jledical  Congress  will  meet  in  the  same  place.  Provision 
will  be  made  for  dark  chambers,  rooms  for  experimental  purposes,  and 
appropriate  demonstrations  by  experts.  The  exhibition  is  limited  to 
the  following  objects  :  New  or  improved  scientific  instruments  and  ap- 
paratuses for  biological  and  strictly  me<iical  purposes,  inclusive  of 
those  for  photograpliy  and  spectral  analysis  applicable  to  medicine. 
New  pharmacological,  chemical,  aud  pharmaceutical  materials  and 
preparations.  New  foods.  New  or  improved  instruments  for  opera- 
tions in  medicine,  surgery,  special  branches,  electrotherapy,  etc.  New 
plans  and  models  of  hospitals,  couvaloscent  homes,  and  establishments 
for  disinfection  aud  bathing,  arrangements  for  nursing  and  transport. 
New  hygienic  apparatuses.  New  taVilcs  and  charts  of  a  statistical 
nature.  Preparations  and  models.  Teaching  apparatuses.  Medical 
literature. 


May  17,  1890.] 
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Applications  are  expected  before  May  15,  1890,*  and  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  Lassar,  Berlin, 
N.  W.,  Karlstrasse  19.  They  must  be  marked  "  Ausstellungsange- 
legenheit,"  and  accompanied  with  a  printed  visiting  or  business  card, 
containing  name  and  address. 

II.  Of  each  application  there  ought  to  be  two  copies.  It  is  re- 
quested that  it  should  contain  a  brief  and  accurate  description,  fit  to  be 
used  in  the  compilation  of  the  catalogue. 

III.  The  decision  as  to  the  admission  of  all  or  part  of  the  proposed 
exhibits  rests  with  the  special  or  general  boards  of  organization  ;  they 
will  send  an  immediate  reply. 

IV.  The  cost  of  every  square  metre  or  part  of  a  square  metre  of 
floor  or  table  suface  is  ten  marks,  of  wall  surface  six  marks.  Two 
metres  in  height  of  the  wall  are  free  for  those  adjoining  the  wall.  Ex- 
hibits in  the  interior  of  the  hall  pay  for  one  half  of  the  size  of  the  walk 
immediately  surrounding,  in  addition  to  the  space  occupied. 

v.  Tables  will  be  furnished.  Cases,  shelves,  and  repositories  mvist 
be  procured  by  the  exhibitors,  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee. 
Electric  light,  steam  power,  etc.,  can  be  had  by  special  arrangement. 

VI.  Inflammable  objects  are  excluded.  Insurance  of  those  ad- 
mitted will  be  secured  free  of  cost,  if  notice  of  their  value  has  been 
given. 

VII.  Packing  and  unpacking  are  free  of  expense  to  foreigners. 
Great  care  will  be  taken,  but  no  responsibility.  Expressage  by  Messrs. 
Jacob  und  Valentin,  Berlin,  0.,  Holzmarktstrasse  66. 

VIII.  The  exhibits  must  be  delivered  on  or  before  July  2l}th. 
Foreign  goods  will  be  free  of  duty,  but  certificates — to  accompany  the 
goods — ought  to  be  obtained  from  the  exhibition  office,  Karlstrasse  19. 

Form  of  Application. — The  undersigned,  being  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  and  rules  referring  to  the  International  Medical  and  Scien- 
tific Exhibition  in  Berlin,  August,  1890,  requests  admission  for  the  fol- 
lowing exhibits  : 

Space  wanted :  ]  ^'°'"'  '"■'''"'''•  L^"^'''  breadth, 

(  Wall  surface.  Breadth,  Height, 

Exhibition  will  take  place — 

(«)  In  own  case :  Adjoining  the  wall  ? 
Inside? 
(If  the  latter,  add  a  diagram.) 

(b)  On  tables  to  be  furnished  by  the  committee. 

In  flat  cases  '? 
Exposed  without  them  ? 
On  shelves  ? 

The  wall  surface  above  the  table  is  re- 
quired to  the  height  of  V 

(c)  On  the  floor,  without  case,  etc. 

(d)  As  drawings,  diagrams,  or  in  narrow  cases  attached  to 

adjoining  walls '! 
Value  for  insurance  purposes  : 
Special  requests : 
Brief  notes  for  catalogue  : 

1890.  Name,  etc. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. — A  lady  who  has  accomplished 
a  great  deal  in  furthering  educational  facilities  for  American  women  has 
issued  the  following  circular : 

"  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  medical  school  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  will  be  opened  within  the  next  few  years. 
The  embarrassment  underwhich  the  university  was  suffering  has  proved 
to  be  only  temporary,  and  within  the  past  year  it  has  received  in  s'fts 
and  bequests  half  a  million  of  dollars  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  large  additional  expenditure  entailed  by  the  complete 
organization  of  the  school.  In  order  to  hasten  the  opening  of  this  school 
and  to  secure  for  women  the  most  advanced  medical  education,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  rai.se  the  sum  of  $100,000  or  more,  to  be  offered  to  the  tjus- 
tees  on  condition  that  women  whose  previous  training  has  been  equl\  a- 
lent  to  that  of  the  preliminary  medical  course  of  the  university  l)e  ad- 
mitted to  the  school,  whenever  it  shall  open,  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 


*  Count  Arco  has  made  such  arrangements  that  applications  coming 
from  the  United  States  will  be  received  until  the  1st  of  Julv. 


"  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  is  already  open  and  fully  or<»anized. 
Its  buildings,  which  cost  $1,600,000,  are  especially  planned  for  scientific 
purposes  and  it  has  its  own  separate  endowment  of  $3,300,000.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  professors  and  students  of  the  medical  school  attached 
to  this  foundation  will  have  unusual  opportunities  to  carry  on  scientific 
research  and  higher  medical  studies.  It  was  the  intention  of  their  com 
mon  founder  that  the  hospital  should  combine  with  the  universitv  in 
organizing  and  perfecting  the  medical  school,  and  he  states  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  hospital  that  '  it  is  my  wish  and  purpose  that  the  institution 
shall  ultimately  form  a  part  of  the  medical  school  of  the  university.' 
The  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  hospital  have  aceordin<»ly 
been  made  professors  of  various  branches  of  medicine  and  suro-ery  in 
the  university,  and  during  the  present  year  a  few  courses  of  graduate 
lectures  have  been  delivered  in  the  hospital  to  physicians,  among  whom 
were  three  women.  That  the  course  of  the  medical  school  will  be  of 
thfi  highest  grade  would  be  inferred  from  the  high  standard  heretofore 
maintained  by  the  university  and  by  the  appointments  already  made 
even  had  not  the  university  insured  the  graduate  character  of  the  school 
by  organizing,  in  1882,  a  three  years'  '  preliminary  medical  course  '  in- 
cluding biology,  chemistry,  and  physics,  to  be  required  for  admission  to 
the  school. 

"  It  is  not  expected  that  the  Medical  School  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  will  take  the  place  of  the  medical  schools  for  women  now  in 
existence,  but  rather  that  it  will  afford  to  women  in  America  those  op- 
portunities for  advanced  medical  training  which  they  are  at  present  com- 
pelled to  seek  in  the  great  foreign  schools  of  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Switzer- 
land. It  is  believed  that  the  object  thus  proposed  will  seem  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  friends  of  the  medical  education  of  women 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  "if  t 
with  the  proposed  condition  will  be  accepted  if  offered  at  the  present 
time,  but  that,  should  the  medical  school  open  without  women  amon" 
its  students,  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  their  admission  later.  Local 
committees  of  women  will  be  formed  in  Baltimore,  Washington  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  different  committees  will  be  attached  to  this  cir- 
cular. An  attempt  will  be  made  to  raise  the  money  before  June  1 
1890;  and  all  contributions  will  be  regarded  as  conditional  on  a  total 
contribution  of  at  least  $100,000,  and  on  the  acceptance  of  the  condi- 
tion by  the  trustees." 

The  Journey  to  NashviUe.— The  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Route  has  issued  a  circular  givin"  the  fol- 
lowing information  : 

AU  Rall—R'ites  of  one  and  one  third  fare  on  the  certificate  plan 
have  been  agreed  upon  from  all  points  east  of  Cincinnati  and  Buffalo. 
Straight  or  single-trip  tickets  will  be  purchased,  taking  on  the  going 
trip  from  the  agent  from  whom  ticket  is  purchased  a  certain  printed 
form  of  receipt,  stock  of  which  coupon  ticket  agents  are  supposed  to 
keep  on  hand.  This  receipt,  when  indorsed  at  the  Convention  as  pro- 
vided, by  its  chairman  or  other  officer,  will  entitle  the  passenger  to  pur- 
chase of  the  ticket  agent  in  Nashville  ticket  back  to  point  at  which 
ticket  was  first  purchased  at  one  third  the  regular  rate.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  round-trip  rates  to  Nashville,  figured  on  this  basis : 
From  Boston,  S36.65;  from  New  York,  $34.14;  from  Philadelphia, 
$30.80 ;  from  Harrisburg,  $27.07  ;  from  Baltimore,  $27.07 ;  from  Ha- 
gerstown,  $25.87;  from  Richmond,  $23.55.  These  rates  do  not  in- 
clude sleeping-carfare,  but  simply  railroad  fare  or  transportation  ;  sleep- 
ing-car fare  is  extra,  and,  when  occupying  the  sleeper  both  day  and 
night,  costs  as  follows  to  Chattanooga :  From  New  York,  $6  ;  from 
Philadelphia,  $6.50 ;  from  Harrisburg,  $0  ;  from  Washington,  $4';  from 
Norfolk,  $4.  Through  sleeping-cars  run  only  to  Chattanooga.  Seats  in 
Pullman  cars,  Chattanooga  to  Nashville,  75  cents ;  berths,  $2.  Two 
people  can  occupy  one  berth  if  desired  without  extra  charge. 

Rates  above  quoted  apply  via  the  following-named  routes : 

Jioulc  No.  i.— Via  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Lynchburg,  Roanoke,  Chattanooga  (Lookout  Mountain),  Nashville. 

Route  No.  ^.— New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Shenandoah  Junction,  Luray,  Natural  Bridge.  Roanoke,  Bristol,  Ch'atta- 
nooga  (Lookout  Mountain),  Nashville. 

Saute  No.  5.— New  York,   Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Hagerstown, 
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Luray,  Natural  Bridge,  Roanoke,  Bristol,  Chattanooga  (Lookout  Mount- 
ain), Nashville. 

Via  Steamers  to  Norfolk  ;  theiiee  nil  Hail. — From  Boston.  Route 
No.  4' — Merchants  &  Miners  Steamship  Co.'s  steamers  to  Norfolk, 
thence  all  rail  via  Petersburg,  Ijynehburg,  Roanoke,  Bristol,  Chatta- 
nooga (Lookout  Mountain),  Nashville.  Returning  same  route.  Rate, 
$33.65,  including  meals  and  berth  in  state-room  on  steamer  (only)  going 
and  returning. 

From  New  York.  Route  No.  5. — Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.'s 
steamers  to  Norfolk,  thence  all  rail  via  Petersburg,  Lynchburg,  Roa- 
noke, Bristol,  Chattanooga  (Lookout  Mountain),  Nashville.  Returning 
same  way.  Rate,  $30,  including  meals  and  berth  in  state-room  on 
steamer  (only)  going  and  returning.  Tickets  on  sale  at  303  Broadway, 
May  15th  to  May  20th,  inclusive,  and  good  for  thirty  days. 

Route  No.  6. — Same  as  route  No.  5,  going  to  Nashville  and  return- 
ing to  Roanoke,  thence  back  to  New  York  via  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
route  and  Penn.  R.  R.,  Natural  Bridge,  Luray, Hagerstown,  Hariisburg, 
and  Philadelphia.  Rate,  $40,  including  meals  and  berth  in  state-room 
on  steamer  (only). 

Route  No.  7. — Same  as  route  No.  6  up  to  Luray,  thence  leaving  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  at  Shenandoah  Junction,  back  to  New  York  by  the 
B.  &  0.,  via  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia.  Rate,  same  as 
route  No.  6. 

The  Use  of  the  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  after  Operations. — In  a  letter 
quoted  in  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly,  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  of  Rich- 
mond, says :  I  use  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  very  freely  in  my  hospital. 
After  every  case  of  laparotomy  I  give  this  water  for  its  diuretic  prop- 
erties, and  because  the  stomach  bears  it  so  well — often  retaining  it 
when  everything  is  rejected.  Indeed,  I  use  it  freely  after  nearly  all  my 
surgical  operations.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  suprapubic  cystotomy. 
Many  years'  experience  in  its  use  only  confirms  the  good  opinion  I  have 
so  often  expressed  in  regard  to  it. 

Mortality  la  Cities  in  the  United  States.— The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  May  9th ; 
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New  York,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Delroit,  Mich 

Washington,  D.C... 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Louisville,  Ky 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Newark,  N.J 

Rochester,  N.  \ 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Richmond,  Va 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Portland.  Me 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Y'onkers,  N.  Y 

Mays. 
May  3. 
Mays. 
Mays. 
May  2. 
April  29. 
May  8. 
April  19. 
April  26. 
May  .3. 
Mays. 
Mays. 
April  26. 
April  26. 
May  8. 
May  2. 
May  4. 
May  2. 
Mays. 
May  3. 
May  3. 
Mav  3. 
April  26. 
April  25. 
April  12. 
April  19. 
April  28. 
Maya. 
Mays. 
April  26. 
May  S. 
April  26. 
May  4. 
April  26. 

1,610,813 
859,612 
504.343 
420,000 
.325,000 
250,000 
2.50,000 
240.310 
240,310 
240,000 
227,000 
210,000 
194,938 
130,000 
180,000 
129,346 
100,000 
92,000 
69,000 
68,631 
43,000 
42,000 
40.000 
81,000 
.34,397 
84,897 
34,397 
26,000 
22,011 
16,000 
16,000 
16,000 
16,000 
15,000 

741 
842 
180 
179 
128 
75 
94 
110 
120 
103 
67 
68 
92 
43 
62 
23 
44 
19 
26 
84 
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Altoona,  Pa 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Newton.  Mass 

Keokuk.  Iowa 

Kcnkuk.  Iowa 

Kock  Island,  III 

Rock  Island.  Ill 

Pensacola,  Kla 

■_ 

Cure  of  Malignant  Anthrax.—"  The  state  of  a  patient  in  the  later 
stages  of  malignant  anthrax  is  desperate,  and  recovery  very  unusual. 
Dr.  Landc  describes,  in  the  Memoires  de  la  sociiSti  de  m^decine  dc  Bor- 
deaux, 1889,  two  cases  where  this  condition  was  reached,  yet  the  pa- 


tients were  saved  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  carbolic  acid.  In  the 
first  case,  that  of  a  man,  aged  twenty-seven,  the  upper  lip  was  the  scat 
of  anthrax  ;  in  the  second,  that  of  a  woman,  aged  sixty-five,  the  an- 
thrax developed  on  the  interscapular  region.  Both  subjects  were  very 
ill,  low  delirium  and  other  unfavorable  symptoms  being  present.  The 
injections  were  generally  made  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the 
peripheral  inflamed  zone  of  the  anthrax.  The  strongest  solution  used 
when  the  symptoms  were  severe  consisted  of  15  grammes  of  neutral 
glycerin  and  an  equal  part  of  distilled  water,  in  which  3  grammes  of 
crystals  of  carbolic  acid  were  dissolved.  The  injections  were  made  at 
five  points  around  the  anthrax,  and  represented  a  total  dose  of  50 
centigrammes  of  pure  carbolic  acid.  This  solution  caused  severe  pain, 
but  rapid  improvement  of  the  symptoms.  This  ten-percent,  solution 
was  stronger  than  any  previously  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by 
Boeckel,  Raimbert,  and  others.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear  to 
cause  sloughing  of  the  tissues.  A  five-per-cent.  solution  is  strong 
enough,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lande,  except  in  very  severe  cases  where 
the  patient  feels  little  pain.  The  injections  must  be  repeated  until  the 
bad  symptoms  cease  to^ recur,  which  may  occur  within  forty-eight 
hours." — British  MeJieal  Journal. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  u&  leith  eommumcations  is  respeetfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  liead  of  "original 
coniributions  "  are  respeetfully  informed  that^  in  accejyting  simh  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed.-  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  ant/  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specialty  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (S)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  refusion,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  Other  engage-mcnts  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setter.'!'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^s  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intettded  for  publication 
under  the  authorU  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiadar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  }>articular  meet- 
ings will  be  in.terted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  othir  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers oftheprofession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  wc  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  sub.ttance  of  such  communications. 

All  commxmications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  putilishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  Journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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CAN   WE   DIAGNOSTICATE 

HYPEK.EMIA   OR   ANAEMIA   OF  THE 

BRAIN  AND   CORD?* 

By  LANDON   carter  GRAY,   M.  D., 

?ESSOB  OF  NERVOUS   AND  MENTAL  DISEASES  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  POLTCLINIC. 

HypEB-EMiA  and  atifemia  of  the  brain  and  cord  are  terms 
that  are  very  glibly  used  by  the  general  practitioner  to  ex- 
plain many  symptoms  whose  pathology  is  obscure  to  him, 
although  the  use  of  the  terms  by  the  specialist  has  steadily 
decreased  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Can  such 
hyperajmia  or  anaemia  be  diagnosticated  ?  is  a  very  impor- 
tant question  that  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  in  the  interests 
of  precise  medicine.  It  will  be  instructive  in  this  regard  to 
review  the  opinions  of  recent  writers  of  standing. 

Gowers  speaks  with  great  skepticism  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion, or  the  possibility  of  the  recognition  of  this  condi- 
tion. The  author  only  speaks  of  cerebral  anaemia  as  recog- 
nizable when  it  is  due  to  general  anaemia,  cardiac  weakness, 
intracranial  pressure,  and  obstruction  of  some  cerebral  ar- 
tery. Of  anaemia  and  hypera;mia  of  the  spinal  cord  he 
says :  "  The  occurrence  of  variations  in  the  state  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  cord,  and  the  effects  that  such  variations  may 
produce,  are  matters  of  inference  from  symptoms  observed 
during  life — symptoms  that  are  in  themselves  open  to  vari- 
ous interpretations.  Where  the  ground  is  barren  of  facts, 
theory  is  always  luxuriant."  Seeligmiiller,  in  1887,  speak- 
ing of  cerebral  an»mia  and  hypersemia,  says  :  "  The  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  the  two,  remarkable  as  it  may 
seem,  is  often  accomplished  with  great  diflBculty,  although 
it  is  of  great  importance  in  a  therapeutic  sense.  A  chlo- 
rotic  girl  may  display  the  same  ruddy  cheeks,  the  same 
sensation  of  pulsation  in  the  brain,  the  same  vertigo,  the 
same  excitement  as  a  person  who  is  threatened  with  cere- 
bral hiemorrhage.  Even  other  diagnostic  signs  fail  one, 
such  as  the  amelioration  of  the  anaemic  headache  by  putting 
the  head  in  a  dependent  position,  or  after  a  hearty  meal. 
If  one  examines  more  precisely,  however,  in  most  cases  of 
cerebral  anamia  the  pallor  of  the  skin  and  the  visible  mu- 
cous membranes,  the  blowing  nmruiur  of  the  heart  and  the 
large  vessels,  the  small  pulse,  etc.,  can  readily  be  distin- 
guished from  the  lively  injection  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
other  mucous  membranes  and  the  full  and  heaving  pulse  of 
cerebral  hypersemia.  If,  in  addition,  there  should  be  found 
a  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  diagnosis  would  be 
so  much  safer.  In  general,  we  can  state  the  signs  of  differ- 
ential diagnosis  to  be  as  follows  : 

"Of  cerebral hypera3mia  :  Insomnia,  myosis,  cephalalgia, 
extended  headache  and  vertigo,  better  in  standing;  hyperie- 
mia  of  the  retinal  vessels ;  pulse  slow  and  full. 

"  Of  cerebral  aniemia  :  Drowsiness,  mydriasis,  headache 
restricted   to  a  small  space;  headache  and  vertigo  better  in 
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lying  ;  ana?mia  of  the  retinal  vessels  ;  pulse  small  and  rapid  ; 
heart  and  venous  sounds." 

In  spinal  hyperemia  he  would  have  the  symptoms  to  con- 
sist of  certain  dull  pains  and  slight  sensory  derangements  in 
the  lower  extremities,  spontaneous  muscular  twitohings  and 
tremor,  and  slight  exaggeration  of  reflexes  ;  and  he  quotes 
with  approval  Hammond's  statement  that  vesical  paresis  and 
erections  may  occur  frequently.  The  main  differential  diag- 
nosis, in  Seeligmiiller's  opinion,  is  from  the  pain  of  gall- 
stones. Spinal  anaemia  is  not  mentioned  by  this  author. 
Liebermeister  (1886),  speaking  of  cerebral  hypersemia,  says  : 
"  As  symptoms,  which  perhaps  are  deducible  with  a  certain 
probability  from  simple  arterial  hyperfemia,  may  be  men- 
tioned these:  Cephalalgia  of  pressing  or  beating  type,  ex- 
citability and  irritability,  intellectual  and  bodily  unrest  and 
excitement,  with  impulse  to  activity,  increased  energy  of 
the  movements,  greater  vivacity  of  the  association  of  ideas 
and  thought,  and  insomnia.  But  we  must  freely  admit  of 
these  symptoms  that  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  theoretic- 
ally constructed,  and  that  for  the  most  of  them  the  proof 
of  their  dependence  upon  simple  hyperaemia  without  other 
disturbance  has  not  been  made."  Of  cerebral  ansemia  he 
speaks  with  more  certainty,  and  the  causes  which  he  alleges 
are  obstruction  of  cerebral  arteries,  great  loss  of  blood,  gen- 
eral anaemia,  cardiac  disease,  and  organic  intracranial  dis- 
ease. Striimpell  (1887),  speaking  of  cerebral  hvperaemia  and 
anaemia,  says  :  "  In  many  cases  in  which  pronounced  cere- 
bral symptoms  point  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  cere- 
brum, but  where  we  can,  nevertheless,  for  many  reasons,  ex- 
clude a  gross  anatomical  lesion,  we  can  assume  the  existence 
of  circulatory  disturbances  in  the  brain  without  being  able 
to  adduce  a  direct  reason.  So  we  may  attribute  to  cerebral 
circulatory  disturbances  certain  cases  of  headache,  pressure 
in  the  head,  vertigo,  general  hyperaesthesia,  and  that  Pro- 
tean and  yet  well-characterized  symptom-group  which  is 
known  as  cerebral  neurasthenia.  But  how  far  cerebral  cir- 
culatory disturbances  here  play  a  part,  what  their  nature  is, 
and  whether  purely  functional  disturbances  of  the  brain  may 
not  arise  entirely  independent  of  them,  has  not  yet  been 
positively  determined."  Writing  of  the  spinal  circulatory 
disturbances,  he  says:  "Our  knowledge  of  the  occurrence 
and  the  clinical  significance  of  pure  circulatory  disturbance 
in  the  spinal  cord  is  very  scanty.  All  that  is  stated  in  this 
regard  in  the  descriptions  of  spinal  pathology  largely  corre- 
sponds more  to  theoretic  assumptions  than  to  real  objective 
facts."  Ross  (1882)  admits  that  "  the  symptoms  of  cerebral 
anaemia  are  not  unlike  those  of  hyperaemia  of  the  brain,  and 
the  delirium  from  anaemia  which  arises  in  the  course  of 
acute  disease  may  very  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  delirium 
of  active  congestion.  Anivmia  and  hyperemia  of  the  brain 
can  indeed  only  be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  care- 
ful attention  to  the  concomitant  symptoms.  The  symptoms 
themselves  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  as  the  delirium  in 
anaemia  may  be  as  violent  as  in  congestion,  and  the  color  of 
the  face  is  not  always  a  faithful  index  of  the  condition  of 
the  cerebral  circulation.  The  diagnosis  must  be  founded 
upon  the  general  history  of  the  case,  the  nature  of  the  con- 
comitant symptoms,  and    the    treatment   which  has   been 
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adopted  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  delirium.  As  further 
aids  to  the  diagnosis,  it  may  be  tried  whether  the  erect  or 
horizontal  posture  has  any  influence  in  aggravatin<r  or 
diminishing  the  symptoms,  and  whether  they  are  increased 
or  relieved  by  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  state  of  the  gen- 
eral circulation  must  also  be  carefully  examined."  All  that 
he  says  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  spinal  anajmia  is  this : 
"  The  diagnosis  must  rest  mainly  on  the  concomitant  symp- 
toms, the  symptoms  of  the  acute  ischaemic  form  resem- 
blino;  those  due  to  spinal  h.emorrhage,  and  anajmia  can  only 
be  inferred  to  be  the  cause  when  the  aorta  is  known  to  be 
obstructed  or  a  great  loss  of  blood  has  recently  occurred. 
The  chronic  forms  of  spinal  anaemia  resemble  clironic  mye- 
litis or  chronic  meningitis,  but  when  severe  general  an;emia 
exists  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  it. 
The  fact  that  the  horizontal  position  relieves  the  symptoms 
may  afford  valuable  aid  in  forming  the  diagnosis,"  which 
latter  point  he  borrows  from  Dr.  Hammond.  Of  hyper- 
femia  of  the  cord  he  says :  "  The  diagnosis  of  hyperaemia  of 
the  structures  within  the  spinal  canal  is  based  on  the  slight 
and  transitory  nature  of  the  sensory  and  motor  symptoms, 
the  absence  of  increase  of  temperature,  the  short  and  favor- 
able course  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  success  of  treatment 
calculated  to  relieve  congestion."  Of  all  contemporary 
authors,  however,  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond  is  the  most 
precise,^  enthusiastic,  and  comprehensive  in  his  account 
of  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  anajmia  and  hyperaemia. 
Writing  (1886)  of  cerebral  congestion,  he  treats  of  the 
active  and  the  passive  forms  separately.  Of  the  first  he 
recognizes  six  varieties,  which  are  designated  by  the  chief 
feature  characterizing  the  attack — namely,  the  apoplectic, 
the  paralytic,  the  convulsive,  the  soporific,  the  maniacal, 
and  the  aphasic;  "the  latter,"  he  says,  "being  a  sixth  form 
which  is  now  for  the  first  time  systematically  arranged  in 
the  present  category."  He  goes  on  to  say  :  "  It  will  doubt- 
less be  the  case  that,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain  becomes  greater,  other  forms  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion, especially  those  of  a  partial  character,  like  the  aphasic, 
for  instance,  will  be  recognized."  In  cerebral  anaemia  the 
symptoms  given  by  Dr.  Hammond  are  syncope ;  headache 
limited  to  a  small  spot  or  consisting  of  a  sense  of  constric- 
tion ;  tinnitus  anrium  ;  dilated  and  sluggish  pupils;  small 
retinal  vessels;  pale  chorioid;  paresis  of  ocular  muscles; 
great  facial  pallor;  nausea  and  vomiting  in  extreme  cases; 
epileptiform  convulsions  occasionally,  and  always  when 
there  has  been  great  loss  of  blood;  general  muscular  weak- 
ness or  general  or  partial  paralysis;  anaisthesia;  mental 
disturbances,  varying  from  complete  coma  througli  the 
gradations  from  low  delirium  to  great  mental  irritability  or 
intellectual  lassitude ;  hallucinations  and  illusions;  drowsi- 
ness ;  rapid  death  ;  a  melancholic  tendency,  or  even  posi- 
tive insanity.  The  symptoms  of  spinal  congestion,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hammond,  are :  a  dull,  aching  pain,  increased  by 
the  recumbent  posture  and  by  standing,  if  the  lower  cord  is 
affected,  but  not  augmented  by  pressure ;  an  occasional 
sensation  of  heat  in  the  cord ;  disturbances  of  sensibility 
and  motility,  such  as  hypera>sthesia,  shooting  pains,  oirdle 
sensation,  formication,  etc.  ;  erections,  vesical  and  rectal 
paralysis,  diminution  of  electro-muscular  reaction,  and  bed- 


sores. Of  spinal  anicmia  Dr.  Hammond  writes:  "A  de- 
ficient quantity  of  blood  in  the  spinal  cord,  or  a  deprecia- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  blood  circulating  through  its 
tissue,  give  rise  to  cognate  but,  so  far  as  their  phenomena  go, 
different  affections.  In  one  of  these,  which  has  heretofore 
been  known  as  spinal  irritation,  the  morbid  action  is  in  a 
great  measure  confined  to  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
cord;  in  the  other,  which  embraces  several  differently 
named  disorders,  characterized  by  paralysis — such  as  reflex 
paralysis,  inhibitory  paralysis,  spinal  paresis,  paralysis  from 
peripheral  irritation,  etc. — the  antero-lateral  columns  are 
mainly  affected.  In  thus  specifically  locating  the  lesions  in 
these  affections,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations are  wanting  to  support  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
symptoms  characteristic  of  each  are  so  distinctly  marked, 
and  are  in  such  intimate  physiological  relation  with  the 
regions  of  the  cord  .specified,  that  I  do  not  think  I  am  at 
all  exceeding  the  limits  of  probability." 

All  the  authors  quoted  are  writers  of  the  last  decade, 
and  their  views  are  fairly  representative  of  the  views  held 
by  neurologists  in  general,  except  that  those  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond would,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  extreme.  Among  tlie 
older  writers  the  expressions  in  favor  of  hyperaemia  and 
aniBmia  of  the  brain  and  cord  are  much  more  marked,  but 
it  would  profit  us  little  to  spend  any  time  in  learning  what 
their  opinions  were,  because  they  classed  under  these  gen- 
eral names  so  many  diseases  that  have  since  been  differen- 
tiated. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  symptoms  alleged  to  be 
those  of  cerebral  hyperaemia  or  anaemia  are  headache,  flush- 
ing or  pallor  of  the  face,  delirium,  vertigo,  motor  or  sensory 
paralysis,  retinal  changes,  slight  aural  changes,  insomnia, 
myosis.  If  these  symptoms  are  examined  one  by  one,  the 
significance  of  each  one  will  become  decidedly  problematical 
to  any  one  who  has  had  much  acquaintance  with  the  clinical 
aspects  of  cerebral  disease.  Headache,  for  example,  is  a  very 
general  symptom,  indicating  too  many  disorders  to  be  of 
any  service  except  in  conjunction  with  other  signs,  and  the 
statement  that  it  is  apt  to  be  localized  and  widespread  in 
cerebral  hyperaemia  is  a  pure  assumption,  of  which  no  proof 
has  ever  been  adduced.  The  condition  of  the  capillary 
circulation  of  the  face  is  by  no  means  a  reliable  guide  to 
the  condition  of  the  cerebral  capillary  circulation.  Any 
hospital  surgeon  knows  that  marked  meningeal  hyperaemia 
is  often  associated  vvith  great  facial  pallor  in  fractures  of 
the  skull  and  the  attendant  cerebral  hyperaemia,  just  as 
great  pallor  may  exist  with  many  hypenemic  intracranial 
conditions,  at  the  same  time  that  precisely  the  same  patho- 
logical states  may  cause  vascular  flushing  in  other  individ- 
uals. Delirium,  like  headache,  is  a  general  symptom  indic- 
ative of  too  many  conditions  to  be  of  any  value  by  itself. 
The  same  remark  is  true  of  vertigo.  Of  motor  and  sensory 
paralysis  as  symptoms  of  cerebral  hyperemia  and  anaemia 
it  may  simply  be  said  that  there  is  not  an  authentic  case  on 
record  in  which  a  simple  aniemia  or  hyperivmia  has  caused 
a  motor  or  sensory  paralysis.  It  is  almost,  if  not  abso- 
lutely, impossible  to  distinguish  retinal  changes  consisting 
onlv  of  slight  differences  in  vascularity  from  the  normal, 
as  every   ophthalmologist  knows,  while   the   iiioro  marked 
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changes  of  neuro-retinitis  have  never  yet  been  shown  to 
have  been  produced  by  cerebral  anaemia  or  hyperaemia. 
Tinnitus  aurium  and  insomnia,  like  headache,  delirium,  and 
vertigo,  are  symptoms  that  are  absolutely  worthless  by 
themselves.  Myosis  is  said  to  be  a  symptom  of  cerebral 
hyperemia.  It  may  be,  but  nobody  has  yet  made  public 
the  proof.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  of  all  these  symptoms, 
headache,  delirium,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  insomnia 
are  general  symptoms  which  only  derive  a  diagnostic  value 
from  their  associates,  while  flushing  or  pallor  of  the  face 
are  extremely  doubtful  indications  of  the  intracranial  cir- 
culation ;  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  and  retinal  changes 
are  absolutely  worthless  as  signs,  and  the  diagnostic  value 
of  myosis  is  a  pure  assumption.  Anseraia  and  hyperieinia 
of  the  cord  have,  as  we  have  seen,  very  lack-luster  defenders 
among  the  modern  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond. The  former  ascribe  to  them  certain  vague  pains, 
which  might  be  due  to  so  many  varying  general,  muscular, 
and  neuralgic  conditions  that  the  differential  diagnosis  would 
be  practically  impossible,  even  if  it  were  of  any  practical 
use.  But  when  wc  come  to  consider  the  symptoms  which 
Dr.  Hammond  alleges  to  be  those  of  cerebral  hyper;emia, 
we  are  confronted  by  the  picture  of  an  organic  cerebral  dis- 
ease. If  cerebral  hyperEemia  can  produce  the  sym])toms  of 
apoplexy,  paralysis,  convulsions,  a  soporific  condition,  mania, 
and  aphasia,  it  certainly  is  capable  of  producing  serious  or- 
ganic symptoms,  and  we  should  naturally  expect  to  have  the 
proof.  When  we  turn  to  Dr.  Hammond's  chapter  on  the  pa- 
thology of  this  particular  form  of  cerebral  disease  we  find  the 
statement  that  the  capillaries  and  large  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain  and  pia  mater  will  be  found  to  be  increased  in  size, 
that  the  white  matter  of  the  brain  is  increased  in  consistence 
and  density,  the  gray  matter  is  red  or  even  violet  in  hue,  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  subarachnoid  effusion  or  even  an  effusion 
into  the  ventricles,  and  the  chorioid  plexuses  are  often  en- 
larged. If  there  have  been  repeated  attacks  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion, granules  of  hsematin  will  be  found  in  contact  with 
the  blood-vessels,  or  the  latter  may  be  found  to  be  unusually 
tortuous  and  to  have  minute  aneurysms.  Now,  I  submit 
that  this  description  is  not  that  of  a  mere  hypersemia,  but 
is  a  condition  of  actual  structural  disease  of  the  cerebral  tis- 
sue quite  as  pronounced  as  can  be  found  in  many  cases  of 
general  paresis  of  the  insane,  or  in  the  severer  cases  of 
chorea,  or  in  certain  cases  of  intracranial  syphilis ;  indeed, 
it  would  seem  that  a  part  of  this  description — that  relating 
to  the  hsematin  and  the  tortuosity  and  aneurysmal  swell- 
ings of  the  arterioles — is  acknowledged  to  be  from  the  work 
of  Laborde  upon  Softening  and  Congestion  of  the  Brain  of 
the  Aged,  and  written  in  1866.  In  addition  to  this  de- 
scription. Dr.  Hammond  also  says  that  we  will  find  that 
stale  of  the  brain  described  by  Calmeil  in  1826,  and  subse- 
quently given  the  name  of  Vetat  crible  by  Durand-Fardel  in 
1854,  and  described  respectively  in  treatises  upon  the  insane 
and  the  aged.  Dr.  Hammond's  symptoms  of  spinal  conges- 
tion are  those  of  myelitis,  and  there  is  no  means  of  making 
the  differential  diagnosis,  while  that  spinal  ansemia  may  be 
confined  to  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  giving  rise  to 
the  symptoms  of  spinal  irritation,  or  confined  to  the  antero- 
lateral columns  of  the  cord,  giving  rise  to  paralytic  symp- 


toms, is  a  theory  which  he  himself  acknowledges  to  be 
wanting  in  the  support  of  autopsies. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our  knowledge  of  nerv- 
ous diseases  has  increased  so  rapidly  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  little  surprise  that 
the  older  authors  should  have  attempted  to  satisfy  their 
ignorant  consciences  by  dubbing  as  congestion  or  hyperse- 
mia the  many  puzzling  symptoms  which  time  has  resolved 
into  distinct  symptom  groups.  The  most  difficult  of  all 
phrases  for  the  average  scientist  is,  "  I  do  not  know."  A 
disease  must  be  labeled  at  any  cost,  and,  once  labeled,  it 
takes  many  years  to  rub  out  the  brand.  Meningitis,  gen- 
eral paresis,  porencephalitis,  cerebral  and  spinal  syphilis, 
disseminated  sclerosis,  bulbar  lesions,  poliomyelitis  ante- 
rior, central  or  transverse  myelitis,  syringorayelitis,  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  acute  ascending  or  Landry's  pa- 
ralysis, locomotor  ataxia,  especially  in  its  early  stages,  many 
forms  of  neuritis,  focal  diseases  of  the  brain  in  the  light  of 
our  modern  knowledge  of  localization,  lateral  sclerosis, 
many  forms  of  lith:emia  and  neurasthenia — these  are  many 
diseases  of  which  we  now  possess  a  knowledge  at  which  the 
practitioner  of  twenty-five  years  ago  might  well  stand  ap- 
palled, and  which  he  may  well  be  pardoned  for  supposing 
to  be  due  to  some  vrgue  form  of  anaemia  or  hyperaemia. 
Indeed,  Leyden,  writing  in  1875  of  essential  infantile  pa- 
ralysis, thought  it  to  be  due  to  a  peculiar  congestion  of  the 
cord,  while  Cornil  and  Lepine  had  demonstrated  some  two 
years  before  that  the  pathological  condition  was  a  disap- 
pearance of  the  great  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  horns 
of  the  spinal  cord,  the  autopsy  in  their  case  being  followed 
bv  another  one  to  the  same  effect  by  Gorabault  in  the  same 
year  as  Leyden's  article. 

After  this  necessarily  cursory  review  we  may  ask  our- 
selves again.  Can  hyperaemia  or  anajmia  of  the  brain  and 
cord  be  diagnosticated?  I,  for  my  part,  would  answer  very 
positively  that  the  diagnosis  is  not  possible  by  means  of 
the  nervous  symptoms  alone  ;  in  other  words,  the  symptoms 
as  I  have  narrated  them  above  are  not  suffieient  by  them- 
selves to  warrant  a  diagnosis  of  anaemia  or  hyperaemia  of 
the  brain  or  cord.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  brain 
is  an  exquisitely  and  almost  inconceivably  complex  organ, 
pulsating  and  vibrating  with  the  most  explosively  nitrogen- 
ized  molecular  life,  and  reacting  to  a  myriad  reflex  influ- 
ences in  the  kaleidoscopic  way  that  constitutes  the  never- 
tiring  charms  of  character,  poetry,  music,  and  the  varied 
forms  of  mental  activity.  To  put  our  finger  on  a  few  slight 
changes  of  temporary  nature  that  occur  in  an  organ  like 
this,  say  that  they  are  really  due  to  hyperajmia  or  anaemia, 
and  exclude  all  the  cellular  play,  all  the  reflex  influences 
from  the  other  viscera  of  the  body,  all  the  morbific  ele- 
ments that  may  be  circulating  in  the  blood,  all  the  factors 
of  temporary  discomfort  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  ths  food  and  clothing,  and  in  the  circumstances 
of  a  human  being's  environment — even  if  this  is  not  impos- 
sible, it  has  certainly  not  been  done.  If  we  have  evidences 
of  some  intracranial  disturbance,  such  as  those  we  have 
already  detailed — headache,  delirium,  vertigo,  tinnitus  au- 
rium, insomnia,  flushing  or  pallor  of  the  face — and  with 
these  we  have  some  concomitant    conditions   that   would 
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make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  might  exist  a  con- 
gestion or  anicinia  of  tlie  brain  or  cord,  then  we  should  be 
warranted  in  regarding  such  a  diagnosis  as  probable.  Thus 
certain  cardiac  conditions,  lesions  of  the  great  vessels  of 
the  chest,  abdomen,  and  thorax,  certain  forms  of  hepatic 
disease,  tumors  making  pressure  upon  these  great  vessels, 
a  general  anaemia,  leucocythfemia,  intense  mental  exertion, 
or  exposure  to  great  heat — -these  conditions,  when  associated 
with  the  above-described  general  symptoms,  would  make  it 
probable  that  the  general  symptoms  were  due  to  hyperasmia 
or  anaemia,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  but  even  then  there  might 
not  be  certainty.  I  can  not  conceive,  however,  how  we  are 
to  make  the  diagnosis  of  spinal  anfemia  or  hyperaemia,  for 
I  know  of  no  pathological  observations  that  would  warrant 
on  the  one  hand  the  diagnosis  by  means  of  the  vague  pains 
that  are  described  by  some  authors,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  means  of  the  symptoms  of  full-fledged  myelitis  which 
are  described  by  Dr.  Hammond. 
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A  CASE  OF  RECURRENT  APPENDICITIS; 

REMOVAL  OF  THE 'APPENDIX  IN  ;THE  PERIOD  OF  QUIESCENCE* 

By  F.  W.  MURRAY,   M.  D., 

VISITING  BCBQEON  TO  ST.   LUKE'S   HOSPITAL. 

The  patient  was  a  man,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  by  trade  a 
cigarmaker,  and  whose  life  and  habits  were  regular.  Beyond 
occasional  slight  attacks  of  indigestion  his  previous  history  pre- 
sents nothing  worthy  of  comment.  On  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 18,  1888,  he  was  attacked  with  colicky  pains  in  the  abdo- 
men accompanied  with  vomiting.  Thinking  it  was  an  ordinary 
attack  of  indigestion,  he  resorted  to  household  remedies  and  ob- 
tained temporary  relief.  The  vomiting  soon  ceased,  but  the 
pain  returned  with  such  intensity  that  the  patient  went  to  bed. 
When  seen  by  his  physician  a  few  hours  later  he  was  more  com- 
fortable but  still  complained  of  abdominal  pain.  It  was  parox- 
ysmal, not  localized,  but  shifting  about  over  the  abdomen. 
There  was  a  little  general  abdominal  tenderness,  some  tympa- 
nites, abdominal  walls  fairly  tense.  Pressure  over  the  right  iliac 
fossa  produced  some  pain,  but  not  enough  to  call  particular  at- 
tention to  this  region.  Tongue  coated,  bowels  constipated, 
puUe  96,  temperature  100°  F.  On  questioning  the  patient,  indis- 
cretion in  diet  was  denied  and  only  a  history  of  slight  malai.se  for 
the  past  two  weeks  was  obtained.  The  case  was  diagnosticated 
as  typhoid  fever,  as  the  disease  was  quite  prevalent  at  the  time 
in  that  neighborhood.  After  two  weeks  of  severe  illness  im- 
provement set  in,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  the  patient 
was  out  of  bed.  During  this  period  abdominal  pain  was  the 
principal  symptom,  and  was  very  severe  at  times.  Fcvor  was 
present,  reaching  103°  at  one  time.  In  December,  just  about 
one  month  from  tlie  last  illness,  be  was  again  attacked  with 
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colicky  and  steady  pain«,  starting  in  the  left  iliac  region  and 
shooting  across  to  the  right  side.  The  attack  lasted  eight  or 
ten  days,  the  abdomen  was  swollen  and  tendt-r,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  lie  with  his  knees  drawn  u]).  From  this  time 
until  May,  1889,  there  were  similar  attacks,  lasting  a  few  days 
and  occurring  about  every  three  or  four  weeks.  The  pain  was 
severe,  and  most  marked  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region  at 
one  time,  and  again  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Between  the  at- 
tacks the  patient  was  fairly  well  and  complained  only  of  want 
of  strength.  There  was  entire  freedom  from  May  until  Septem- 
ber, when  another  attack  occurred  lasting  a  few  days  and  quite 
severe.  The  next  attack  came  at  the  end  of  November  and  was 
the  severest  one  of  all,  it  being  almost  Christmas  before  the  pa- 
tient was  out  of  bed.  The  pain  was  intense  and  localized  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa,  at  times  radiating  to  the  median  line.  Rigid- 
ity of  the  abdominal  wall  was  well  marked  in  this  region,  and 
pressure  caused  great  suffering.  A  point  of  exquisite  ten- 
derness was  found  over  the  region  of  the  appendix.  No  in- 
duration or  tumor  could  be  felt.  The  main  feature  of  this  at- 
tack was  the  severity  of  the  pain,  and  large  amounts  of  mor- 
phine were  required  to  keep  the  patient  comfortable.  Another 
interesting  point  is  that  during  this  attack  the  real  nature  of 
the  trouble  was  discovered. 

On  .January  7,  1890,  the  patient  was  referred  to  ray  care  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital.  He  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  of  slight 
build,  and  very  anemic.  He  complained  of  weakness,  and  said 
he  was  not  recovering  as  quickly  from  the  last  attack  as  from 
the  former  ones.  He  was  nervous  and  very  apprehensive  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  future  attacks.  He  bad  a  fair  appetite,  coated 
tongue,  pulse  and  temperature  normal.  No  evidences  of  pul- 
monary or  cardiac  trouble;  urine  normal.  Abdominal  walls 
fairly  tense.  No  general  tenderness.  At  a  point  about  two 
inches  from  the  right  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  a  little 
below  a  line  drawn  from  the  iliac  spine  to  the  umbilicus  was  a 
spot  where  firm  pressure  caused  considerable  pain.  On  deep 
pressure  it  was  thought  a  small  mass  running  downward  and 
inward  could  be  felt,  but  it  was  uncertain.  Slight  dullness  in 
the  upper  and  outer  portion  of  the  iliac  fossa.  On  January 
15th,  under  ether,  an  incision  four  inches  long  and  with  its 
center  opposite  the  superior  iliac  spine  was  made  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  right  rectus  muscle.  Tissues  divided  down  to  peri- 
tonieum,  which  was  carefully  opened  and  incised  the  whole 
length  of  the  wound.  The  omentum  presented  and  was  slightly 
adherent  to  the  cajcum.  After  gently  breaking  down  the  ad- 
hesions and  pushing  the  omentum  upward  out  of  the  way  the 
caecum  came  into  view.  It  was  normal  in  appearance,  slightly 
distended  with  gas,  and  bound  down  at  its  lower  edge  by  a  few 
adhesions,  which  were  easily  separated.  The  crecum  was  lifted 
into  the  wound,  and  on  elevating  its  lower  edge  the  appendix 
was  easily  exposed.  It  ran  upward  and  inward  behind  the 
cfecnm,  was  enlarged,  thickened,  and  doubled  on  itself.  Adhe- 
sions of  recent  origin  bound  it  down  to  the  owcuin  and  adjacent 
mesentery  and  were  easily  separated.  The  mesentery  was  tied 
in  sections  with  catgut,  the  appendix  ligated  with  strong  catgut 
at  its  base,  and  then  cut  off.  The  cavity  of  the  stump  was  thor- 
oughly scraped  with  a  Volkmann's  spoon,  touched  lightly  with 
the  cautery,  and  sprinkled  with  iodoform.  A  .slight  bivmorrhage 
from  the  mesentery  took  place  from  the  slipping  of  a  ligature,  but 
was  soon  controlled.  The  ciecum  was  replaced,  a  rubber  drain- 
age-tube was  inserted  down  to  the  stump,  and  a  few  strips  of  iodo- 
form gauze  were  packed  lightly  about  it.  Upper  two  thirds  of 
the  wound  was  sutured — continuous  catgut  for  the  peritona>um, 
interrupted  catgut  for  the  muscidar  layers,  and  silk  for  the  skin. 
Compress  of  iodoform  gauze  next  to  the  wound  covered  by 
larger  ones  of  bichloride,  thick  layer  of  absorbent  cotton,  and  ab- 
domen tirmly  bandaged.     For  twenty-four  hours  after  operation 
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there  was  nausea  and  vomiting  due  to  the  ether.  Drainage- 
tube  removed  on  second  day,  bowels  were  moved  on  the  third, 
and  patient  very  comfortable.  On  the  eighth  day  pain  in 
wound  and  slight  rise  in  temperature,  due  to  a  small  focus  of 
suppuration  in  the  line  of  suture.  It  was  evacuated,  drained, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  rapidly  granalating.  The  patient's  prog- 
ress toward  recovery  was  steady,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week  he  was  out  of  bed.  It  was  four  weeks  before  I  allowed 
him  to  move  about,  and  he  soon  afterward  returned  home.  A 
note  from  his  physician  was  received  yesterday,  and  he  states 
that  the  patient  is  back  at  his  work  and  perfectly  well.  The 
specimen  removed  was  a  good  example  of  chronic  catarrhal  ap- 
pendicitis, and  presents  some  points  of  interest.  It  was  two 
inches  long,  uniformly  enlarged  and  thickened,  excepting  at  its 
center,  where  it  was  deeply  constricted  and  doubled  on  itself. 
On  section,  the  canal  was  obliterated  at  the  point  of  constric- 
tion, thus  shutting  off  its  jistal  portion  from  communication 
with  the  caecum.  The  distal  end  formed  a  cavity  about  an  inch 
long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  distended  with  brown  mucus  hav- 
ing a  disagreeable  odor.  At  a  point  just  adjoining  the  constric- 
tion the  wall  of  the  cavity  was  very  thin  and  presented  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  thickness  existing  elsewhere.  In  decid- 
ing to  operate  I  was  guided  principally  by  the  clinical  history, 
and,  in  a  measure,  by  his  general  condition  and  surroundings. 
The  attacks  were  frequent  and  increasing  in  severity ;  the  pa- 
tient was  losing  strengtli  steadily,  and  was  prevented  from 
following  his  vocation ;  finally,  he  lived  in  a  place  where  requi- 
site surgical  aid  was  not  to  be  had.  These  were,  in  my  opinion, 
sufficient  reasons,  and  the  condition  of  the  a|)pendix  shows  that 
we  anticipated  a  probable  perforation  in  the  near  future.  If 
these  reasons  and  the  conditions  of  the  appendix  are  not  con- 
vincing, then  the  result  speaks  for  itself.  To  bring  before  this 
society  the  history  of  a  solitary  case  of  appendicitis  may  seem 
unnecessary,  especially  when  one  considers  how  many  times  the 
disease  has  been  discussed  here  before.  Your  attention,  how- 
ever. Las  been  directed  almost  entirely  to  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  the  discussions  have  been  limited  to  the  question 
of  operation  at  this  stage. 

The  case  the  history  of  which  I  have  narrated  is  an 
example  of  the  recurrent  variety,  and  its  main  point  of  in- 
terest is  the  fact  that  the  appendix  was  reiBOved  during  the 
period  of  quiescence.  I  report  the  case  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  your  opinion  as  to  the  treatment  of  this  variety 
of  appendicitis,  and  particularly  the  cases  which  are  seen 
by  the  surgeon  during  the  interval  between  attacks.  The 
question  to  decide  is  whether  it  is  wiser  to  remove  the  ap- 
pendix in  the  interval  or  to  wait  until  an  attack  occurs. 
Our  present  knowledge  and  experience  are  not  suiBcient  to 
allow  us  to  advocate  operation  in  all  cases,  and  we  have  to 
be  guided  by  the  history  of  the  individual  case.  Recurrent 
appendicitis  presents  itself,  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  in 
various  grades  of  severity,  and,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
we  may  speak  of  a  severe,  a  moderately  severe,  and  a  mild 
variety.  The  first  two  are  the  ones  usually  seen  by  the 
surgeon,  and  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  them.  All 
surgeons  will  agree  that  operation  is  indicated  in  the  cases 
where  the  patient,  as  a  result  of  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  the  attacks,  is  an  invalid  or  his  future  usefulness  is 
threatened. 

Again,  a  history  of  severe  attacks,  occurring  frequently 
and  increasing  in  severity,  with  fair  health  in  the  intervals, 
should  incline  us  to  operate  rather  than  delay.     The  objec- 


tion might  be  raised  that  the  patient  niav  never  have  an- 
other attack,  and,  even  if  he  had,  that-  did  not  prevent 
recovery,  as  many  such  cases  are  recorded.  This  may  all 
be  true,  but  it  may  be  said  in  return  that  medical  treatment 
has  not  prevented  further  relapses,  and  that  the  attacks  are 
increasing  in  severity.  Many  patients  have  passed  safely 
through  a  number  of  attacks  only  to  succumb  in  some  later 
one.  Again,  from  the  opinion  now  held  as  to  early  opera- 
tive interference  in  the  acute  stage,  a  case  presenting  such 
a  history  and  first  seen  at  the  time  of  attack  would  he  one 
for  operation.  Such  being  the  fact,  the  advantage  of  re- 
moving the  appendix  in  the  interval  is  obvious.  When  we 
come  to  consider  the  moderately  severe  cases,  where  the 
attacks  are  of  considerable  severity  as  regards  pain  and 
where  the  intervals  are  fairly  long,  the  majority  of  surgeons 
advocate  delay.  One  should  not  say  that  they  are  wrong 
in  taking  such  a  view,  and  the  future,  I  think,  will  show 
that  the  disease  is  more  dangerous  than  the  operation. 
When  early  laparotomy  was  proposed  as  the  treatment  in 
the  acute  stage  of  appendicitis  many  objections  were 
raised,  and  amonu-  them  the  fact  that  in  only  a  compara- 
tively small  percentage  was  recurrence  to  be  expected.  It 
was  urged  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  delay  and  await  a 
future  attack  before  resorting  to  operation. 

Fitz  states  that  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  cases  relapse, 
while  KrafEt  reports  106  cases,  with  relapses  in  24  of  them. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  juggle  with  figures,  but  merely  to 
suggest  that  perhaps  recurrence  is  more  frequent  than  we 
suppose.  If  the  fact  of  recurrence  justifies  operation  in 
the  acute  stage  it  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should 
adopt  a  similar  course  of  action  in  those  cases  where  recur- 
rence is  the  chief  characteristic.  The  time,  however,  should 
be  selected  when  the  patient  runs  the  least  risk,  and  that  is 
during  the  period  of  quie.scence.  Laparotomy  is  always 
attended  with  risks,  and  it  is  far  from  any  desire  on  my  part 
to  underestimate  its  dangers. 

It  is  only  by  a  study  of  the  cases  in  which  laparotomy 
has  been  performed  that  we  can  form  a  correct  opinion  as 
to  the  danger  of  the  operation.  Counting  ray  own  case,  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  the  records  of  eleven  cases  of  re- 
current appendicitis  where  operation  has  been  performed 
during  the  period  of  quiescence.  Dr.  McBurney  tells  me 
that  he  has  had  six  cases  of  similar  character  and  operated  on 
at  the  same  period.  These  cases  have  not  been  published. 
Thus  we  have  seventeen  cases  in  all  and  with  only  one 
death — a  mortality  of  a  little  over  five  per  cent.  In  three 
of  these  cases  the  appendix  was  found  diseased  and  excised 
during  laparotomy  for  the  removal  of  the  uterine  append- 
ages, and  I  have  included  them,  as  they  are  examples  of 
greater  risk  than  the  cases  where  the  appendix  alone  was 
removed.  I  can  not  positively  say  that  five  per  cent,  rep- 
resents the  actual  mortality,  but  in  quite  an  extended 
search  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  records  of  additional 
cases. 

It  would  be  premature  from  such  a  limited  number  of 
cases  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  all  cases  of  the  re- 
current variety  should  be  operated  on  in  the  interval.  The 
small  percentage  of  mortality  presented  by  these  cases  com- 
pares more  than  favorably  with  the  mortality  in  the  cases 
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treated  during  the  acute  stage.  It  is  fair  to  conclude,  bow- 
ever,  that  we  are  justified  in  more  frequently  advocating  op- 
eration in  the  cases  of  moderate  severity.  The  diagnosis  is, 
as  a  rule,  made  early,  but  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  determine 
accurately  from  the  study  of  symptoms  the  extent  and  se- 
verity of  the  disease.  This  fact,  however,  should  not  lead 
us  to  abandon  the  clinical  history  in  deciding  on  the  ad- 
visability of  operation.  Although  the  condition  of  the 
appendix  is  always  an  uncertainty,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of 
a  case  in  which  operation  was  advocated  from  the  history 
of  symptoms  where  the  appendix  was  found  in  a  condition 
not  justifying  its  removal.  One  can  not  accurately  esti- 
mate the  severity  of  the  disease  from  simple  inspection  of 
the  organ,  as  on  opening  what  appears  to  be  an  inoffensive 
appendix  its  interior  is  often  found  extensively  diseased 
and  presenting  conditions  favorable  for  perforation. 

A  few  days  since  I  was  called  to  see  a  gentleman  suffering 
from  colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea. 
He  had  taken  a  late  supper  the  night  before  and  went  to  bed 
perfectly  well,  only  to  be  awakened  at  four  in  the  morning  by 
the  intense  pain.  I  saw  him  a  few  hours  afterward,  and  found 
him  more  comfortable  but  suffering  from  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region.  He  considered  it  an  attack  of  indigestion,  and  wanted 
something  to  "clean  him  out."  Pressure  over  the  epigastrium 
was  not  painful,  but  over  the  region  of  the  appendix  a  spot  of 
exquisite  tenderness  was  found — so  tender  as  to  almost  double 
him  up  on  firm  pressure  with  one  finger.  It  was  a  plain  case 
of  appendicitis,  and  careful  questioning  resulted  in  obtaining  a 
history  of  three  similar  attacks  during  the  past  three  years. 

This  case  is  mentioned  to  strengthen  the  suspicion  that 
many  so-called  attacks  of  indigestion  are  in  reality  cases  of 
appendicitis.  A  careful  examination  of  the  right  iliac  fossa 
in  such  cases  should  always  be  made,  and  no  doubt  my 
suspicion  will  be  proved  correct  and  we  will  find  that  recur- 
rent appendicitis  is  more  frequent  than  we  suppose.  Cases 
are  recorded  where  the  intervals  between  attacks  varied 
from  three  to  twenty  years.  In  view  of  this  fact,  how  and 
when  are  we  to  be  certain  that  permanent  resolution  has 
taken  place  S  We  need  more  reliable  information  before 
we  can  accept  unreservedly  the  statement  that  a  favorable 
termination  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Last  January  I  performed  exploratory  laparotomy  in  a  case 
of  supposed  abscess  of  the  liver,  situated  in  the  right  lobe.  On 
exposing  the  organ,  it  was  found  to  be  a  ease  of  metastatic  ab- 
scesses of  the  liver,  and  the  operation  ceased.  The  patient,  none 
the  worse  for  the  exploration,  lived  three  days  and  died  of  ex- 
haustion. Autopsy  revealed  suppurative  pyelophlebitis  and  met- 
astatic abscesses  of  the  liver.  The  superior  mesenteric  vein  .and 
its  branches  from  the  ccecum  were  suppurating.  Tlie  vermi- 
form appendix  was  free  and  appeared  normal.  A  perforating 
ulcer  near  its  base  opened  into  the  connective  tissue  back  of  the 
caecum,  where  an  irregular  suppurating  channel  ran  upward 
for  a  few  inches  close  to  the  cjecum.  Tliis  channel  perforated 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cascum  at  one  place,  leaving  it 
thin  in  others.  His  history  previous  to  admission  gave  no  sus- 
picion of  the  trouble.  On  questioning  his  widow,  I  found  that 
at  various  times  during  the  lust  fourteen  months  he  had  com- 
plained of  slight  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  accompanied  by 
tingling  in  the  right  thigh.  Six  weeks  previous  to  admission 
to  hospital  there  was  a  sharp  attack  of  epigastric  pain  of  a  col- 


icky nature  and  accompanied  by  vomiting ;  the  attack  lasted 
about  a  day.  For  four  weeks  afterward  he  had  daily  chills  fol- 
lowed by  fever  and  sweating,  which  were  supposed  to  be  ma- 
laria. His  history  suggests  recurrent  appendicitis,  and  if  an 
autopsy  had  not  been  obtained  his  death  would  have  been  put 
down  to  pylephlebitis  of  unknown  origin. 

Striimpell  considers  perforating  appendicitis  the  most 
frequent  source  of  suppurative  pylephlebitis,  and  adds  that 
the  disease  is  invariably  fatal — at  least  no  recoveries  are 
known.  In  forming  a  correct  estimation  of  the  nature  of 
appendicitis  we  must  take  into  consideration  not  only  the 
probable,  but  the  possible  dangers.  On  this  account  I  have 
referred  to  this  case.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions, but  simply  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  future  expe- 
rience will  demonstrate  that  recurrent  appendicitis  is  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  we  now  suppose,  and  that 
in  the  so-called  moderately  severe  cases  it  will  be  wiser  to 
remove  the  appendix  during  the  period  of  quiescence  than 
to  wait  for  an  attack. 


OPERATIVE   TREATMENT   OF   FLAT-FOOT 

BY   SUPRAMALLEOLAR   OSTEOTOMY.* 

By  willy   MEYER,    M.  D. 

The  great  progress  of  orthopedic  surgery  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  static  deformities  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties dates  from  the  time  that  bloody  operations,  rendered 
safe  by  antisepsi.s,  have  been  added  to  our  orthopfedic  re- 
sources. For  each  of  the  well-known  deformities — such  as 
genu  valgum  and  varum,  talipes  varo-equinus  and  talipes 
plano-valgus — a  great  number  of  operations  have  been  pro- 
posed and  are  still  performed.  Especially  for  the  cure  of 
the  two  last-mentioned  troubles  a  great  variety  of  operations 
exist.  This  proves  that  no  operation  has  as  yet  been  found 
which  can  be  safely  relied  upon  in  its  ultimate  results. 

There  are  even  authorities  who  reject  all  operative  in- 
terference in  these  deformities  of  the  foot,  and  profess  to  be 
able  to  cure  even  severe  cases  of  this  class  by  repeated  forci- 
ble reposition  under  narcosis  and  retention  in  a  portative 
plaster-of-Paris  or  silicate-of-potassium  splint. 

Still  others  object  even  to  this  treatment,  as  far  as  the 
flat-foot  is  concerned,  on  the  ground  "  that  such  retention 
would  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  foot  and  prevent 
the  exercises  for  strengthening  the  muscles,  on  which  we 
must  place  our  main  reliance."  f  They  hope  to  cure  flat- 
foot  by  means  of  shoes,  braces,  gymnastic  exercises  of  great 
variety,  massage,  etc.  Old  cases,  witli  permanent  changes 
in  the  bones,  can  only  be  improved  in  this  way. 

Of  course  no  objection  could  be  made  to  these  non-op- 
erative methods  if  it  were  true  that  a  real  cure  could  often 
be  effected  by  them  and  without  recurrence  of  the  deform- 
ity after  cessation  of  the  treatment.  Such  methods  should 
indeed  be  first  tried  in  all  cases  of  flat-foot  where  the  de- 
formity is  still  easily  reducible  by  manipulations.     But  in 


*  Read  lioforc  tlie  New  York  Surgical  Society,  March  12,  1S90. 

f  Royal  Wliitmaii,  Observations  on  Seventy-five  Cases  of  Flat-foot. 
Transactions  of  tho  Aiiierican  (litliopiiHlic  Association,  vol.  i,  p.  12S, 
1889. 
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more  advanced  cases,  where  the  deformity  has  become  rigid, 
where  the  astragalus  has  slipped  forward,  downward,  and 
inward  from  the  os  calcis  and  the  scaphoid  also  has  been  dis- 
placed downward,  where  the  shape  of  the  bones  has  been 
permanently  changed,  this  treatment  will  take  a  long  time 
before  a  cure  is  effected.  And  even  then  the  ultimate  re- 
sult will  be  doubtful. 

Now,  there  are  not  in  many  cities  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries where  orthopsedic  machines  and  braces  are  accurately 
constructed  on  scientific  principles  and  supplied  for  a  mod- 
erate price.  A  good,  reliable  shoe-maker  is  not  so  easily 
found.  Not  every  patient  is  willing  to  undergo  a  long-con- 
tinued treatment  or  is  able  to  pay  for  it,  though  the  charges 
may  be  trifling.  Why,  may  be  asked,  has  osteotomy  been 
almost  everywhere  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  genu  valgum 
and  genu  varum,  which  deformities  can,  to  a  great  extent  at 
least,  also  be  cured  by  orthopai'die  apparatus  in  the  course  of 
months  ?  Why,  then,  should  flat-foot  alone  be  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  operative  treatment  ?  If  there  is  a  safe  operation 
— and  all  these  operations  are  safe  under  careful  antiseptic 
precautions — which  promises  to  accomplish  a  cure  in  weeks 
what  others  can  only  do  in  months,  it  should  be  sufficiently 
tried.  And  if  its  results  are  found  by  many  to  be  good  and 
permanent,  it  should  be  added  to  the  multiple  means  which 
are  now  at  the  disposal  of  orthopaedic  surgery.  Of  course, 
no  surgeon  would  think  of  operating  on  the  flat-foot  of  a 
pregnant  woman  or  on  that  of  a  fat  man,  because  in  the  one 
case  the  confinement,  in  the  other  the  reduction  of  weight, 
would  remove  the  complaint  without  need  of  treatment ; 
none  would  ever,  at  least  not  at  present,  attack  the  pes  valgus 
of  a  rickety  child.  But  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor  work- 
ing class,  where,  in  bakers'  boys,  grocers'  boys,  and  butchers' 
boys,  in  messengers  and  waiters,  flat-foot  is  such  a  very  com- 
mon disease  and  in  so  many  instances  help  is  applied  for 
only  when  the  deformity  offers  firm  resistance  to  its  reduc- 
tion, a  shorter  treatment  ought  to  be  welcome. 

Before  describing  the  operation  mentioned  in  the  title, 
a  short  review  of  the  various  operative  procedures  which 
until  date  have  been  devised  and  tried  in  the  treatment  tif 
flat-foot,  and  the  results  achieved  with  them,  may  be  of 
some  interest. 

1.  So  far  as  a  careful  perusal  of  the  literature  shows, 
C.  H.  Golding-Bird,  of  London,  was  the  first  to  operate  for 
flat-foot,  in  1878.*  He  operated  on  four  patients — on  three 
in  1878  and  on  one  in  1879 — between  twelve  and  seventeen 
years  of  age.  In  two  cases  the  scaphoid  bone  alone  was 
removed,  and  in  two  that  bone  together  with  the  head  of 
the  astragalus.  In  one  of  these  Golding-Bird  sawed  subcu- 
taneously  across  the  whole  tarsus,  besides  removing  the 
scaphoid.  The  results  were  uniformly  good  ;  all  the  patients 
were  cured  of  pain,  but  in  only  one  case  was  the  arch  really 
restored.  Richard  Davy,  of  London,  performed  the  same 
operation  on  two  patients,  fourteen  and  seventeen  years  old 
respectively,  in  1887  and  1888.f  The  result  was  satisfac- 
tory in  each  case,  so  far  as  walking  power  was  concerned. 
''  The  patients,  having  been  prevented  from  gaining  their 

*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  1882,  p.  457;  Lancet,  1889,  i,  p.  677. 
■f  On  Excision  of  the  Scaphoid  Bone  for  the  Relief  of  ConOrnied 
Flat-foot.     Lancet,  1889,  i,  p.  675. 


living,  could  again   pursue  their  duties  as  milkman   and 
newsboy." 

2.  In  1884  A.  Ogston,  of  Aberdeen,  published  his  opera- 
tion for  the  cure  of  flat-foot.*  He  believes  that  the  deformity 
is  caused  by  relaxation  of  all  the  articulations  of  the  foot,  espe- 
cially that  between  the  scaphoid  and  the  head  of  the  astracra- 
lus,  and  subsequent  alteration  of  shape  in  the  bones  of  Cbo- 
part's  joints.  He  considers  these  two  points  as  being  "  the 
key  to  the  disease  and  its  successful  operative  treatment." 
He  therefore  attacks  Chopart's  joint  with  the  intention  of 
restoring  it  in  its  normal  position  and  thereby  rectifying  the 
faulty  position  of  the  foot.  The  usual  careful  preparations 
having  been  carried  out,  he  cut  down  on  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  articulation,  chiseled  off'  the  cartilaginous  surfaces, 
and,  after  restoring  the  two  bones  to  position,  fixed  them 
together  with  fine  ivory  pegs,  which  were  left  in  the  wound. 
Careful  catgut  suture,  antiseptic  dressing,  and  a  few  turns 
of  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  outside  the  latter,  finished  the 
operation.  This  operation  was  performed  seventeen  times 
in  ten  patients  (until  January  14,  1884),  usually  ou  both 
feet  in  one  sitting.  In  one  case  Chopart's  joint  was  pegged 
as  well  as  that  between  the  scaphoid  and  internal  cunei- 
form, because  its  movement  seemed  unusually  free.  The 
wounds  healed  by  primary  union.  The  patients  were  per- 
mitted to  walk  a  little  at  the  end  of  two  months,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  should  not  do  so  until  three  months  have  elapsed. 
All  patients  were  benefited  by  the  operation  and  satisfied 
with  the  result,  even  at  considerable  periods  after  the  opera- 
tion. They  resumed  their  former  occupation.  Objective 
examination  proved  the  plantar  arch  to  be  restored  to  per- 
fection in  a  number  of  cases;  in  the  others  it  always  was 
ranch  improved. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
1888,  Ogston  presented  a  roll  of  forty-seven  cases,  similar- 
ly operated,  with  the  same  encouraging  results. 

3.  W.  Stokes,f  of  Dublin,  removed  a  wedge-shaped  piece 
of  bone  from  the  enlarged  head  and  neck  of  the  astragalus 
in  a  boy  fourteen  years  old.  He  called  his  operation  astrag- 
aloid  osteotomy.  By  adducting  and  supinating  the  foot, 
the  restoration  of  the  arch  was  perfect;  six  months  later 
the  author  learned  by  report  that  the  boy  "  was  able  to 
walk,  run,  and  play  about  as  well  as  any  other  healthy  boy 
of  his  age." 

4.  Two  years  ago  Weinlechner,  |  of  Vienna,  excised  the 
astragalus  in  one  .side  for  the  radical  cure  of  flat-foot.  At 
first  the  leg  was  shortened  for  half  an  inch  ;  this  was  out- 
grown later.  After  some  time  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation 
was  rather  stiff ;  mobility  in  Chopart's  joint  more  satisfac- 
tory. The  patient  could  more  easily  walk  and  stand  on  the 
foot  operated  upon  than  on  the  other. 

A  great  variety  of  operations  has  been  published  last 
year. 

5.  A.  W.  Hare  **  modified  Ogston's  operation  and  tried  it 
in  one  case.    To  avoid  the  introduction  of  an  ivory  support 


*  Alexander  Ogston,  On  Flat-foot  and  its  Cure  by  Operation.     The 
Lancet,  January  26,  1884. 

f  Annals  of  Surgery,  October,  1885. 
X  Wien.  med.  Blatter,  1888,  x. 

*  Lancet,  Nov.  9,  1889,  p.  953. 
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he  cut  the  bony  surfaces  of  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint  in 
a  zigzag  line,  and  then  replaced  the  two  bones,  allowing  the 
projecting  upper  two  thirds  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus 
to  rest  upon  a  horizontal  artificial  plane  of  the  scaphoid. 
"  The  bones  were  held  firmly  in  their  new  relationship  to  one 
another,  and  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  arch  of  the  foot 
was  restored."  Seven  weeks  after  the  operation  "  the  pa- 
tient could  walk  easily  and  without  pain  ;  he  was  able  to 
return  to  his  usual  employment,  and  has  continued  to  im- 
prove since." 

6.  A.  M.  Phelps,*  of  New  York,  recently  performed  an 
operation  for  flat-foot  "  which  consisted  in  making  an  in- 
cision across  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  through  this  incision 
the  muscles  and  fascia  were  hooked  up,  cut  apart,  shortened, 
and  again  stitched  together.  The  skin  was  also  shortened. 
The  object  of  the  operation  was  to  shorten  the  girders 
which  held  up  the  arch."  A  preliminary  treatment  of 
about  two  to  three  weeks  is  necessary  in  order  to  mobilize 
the  displaced  rigid  arch. 

7.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  German  Surgical  Society 
at  Berlin,  April,  1889,  F.  Trendelenburg,  of  Bonn,f  commu- 
nicated his  experience  with  supramalleolar  osteotomy  in  the 
radical  treatment  of  flat-foot.  Having  seen  good  results 
with  this  operation  in  correcting  traumatic  talipes  valgus, 
a  position  which  was  the  result  of  a  neglected  and  unreduced 
Pott's  fracture,  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  the  same  method 
for  the  idiopathic  flat-foot.  His  calculation  was  this:  The 
cause  of  the  great  functional  disorder  and  the  excruciating 
pain  in  traumatic  flat-foot  is  the  displacement  of  the  line 
of  gravity  by  the  alteration  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
leg.  The  latter  does  not  cross  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  its 
median  line,  as  is  the  case  in  the  normal  foot,  but  in  a 
point  nearer  to  its  inner  border,  and  thus  the  weight  of 
the  body  is  also  brought  to  bear  inside  of  its  normal  posi- 
tion. On  account  of  the  eversion  of  the  foot  in  some  cases 
the  line  of  gravity  meets  the  inner  border  of  the  sole  itself; 
sometimes,  if  the  deviation  is  very  marked,  not  even  this, 
but  a  point  of  the  ground  entirely  outside  of  and  inwardly 
from  the  sole.  This  condition  may  be  best  studied  in  ex- 
amining such  an  extremity  from  its  posterior  side.  The 
foot  being  in  this  abnormal  position,  the  tarsal  ligaments 
will  be  stretched  with  each  step  ;  the  foot  becomes  everted 
(talipes  valgus).  Walking  and  standing  tend  to  increase 
the  deformity,  and  consequently  the  patient's  troubles. 

In  the  idiopathic  flat-foot  the  condition  is  very  similar. 
The  most  striking  symptom  is,  of  course,  the  flattened  arch. 
But  in  all  advanced  cases,  where  the  deformity  is  irreduci- 
ble and  the  foot  in  the  everted  or  valgus  position,  the 
changed  relation  between  axis  of  leg  and  plantar  arch  is 
the  same  as  in  a  case  of  badly  treated  Pott's  fracture.  The 
axis  nearly  passes  the  internal  border  of  the  sole,  the  in- 
ternal malleolus  is  markedly  prominent,  the  external  nearly 
invisible. 

Now,  if  in  traumatic  flat-foot  tibia  and  tiliula  arc  cut 
across  with  the  chisel  right  above  the  malleoli,  the  deform- 
ity can  easily  be  corrected  and  the  foot  so  placed  "  as  to 


*  Transactions  of  the  American  Ortbopasdic  Association,  vol.  i,  1889, 
p.  137. 

f  Arcliiv  f.  kliu.  Chirurgie,  Bii.  xxxix,  4.  Heft,  p.  761. 


transmit  the  weight  of  the  body,"  if  the  patient  walks 
again,  "  through  the  tarsus  in  an  oblique  direction — that  is, 
through  the  cuboid  instead  of  the  scaphoid  bone."  This 
is,  as  Phelps  stated  (loc.  cit.),  the  object  of  treatment  of 
flat-foot. 

With  the  experience  of  this  operation  it  was,  of  course, 
very  tempting  for  Trendelenburg  to  try  supramalleolar  os- 
teotomy also  for  the  radical  cure  of  idiopathic  flat-foot.  He 
performed  the  operation  seven  times  in  five  patients  between 
sixteen  and  forty  years  of  age  (until  April,  1889),  and  was 
astonished  to  see  the  remarkable  success  in  all  of  them. 
The  arch  was  restored  and  the  displacement  of  leg  and  foot 
at  once  removed;  the  difiiculty  and  pain  in  walking  and 
standing  had  fully  or  nearly  disappeared.  A  sixteen-year- 
old  boy  who  had  been  successfully  operated  upon  on  both 
sides  in  one  sitting  four  months  previous  was  presented  to 
the  society. 

At  the  same  meeting  Eugen  Hahn  *  stated  that  he  had 
adopted  a  very  similar  plan  of  operation  for  fl<.t-foot  inde. 
pendently  of  Trendelenburg.  He  performed  osteotomy  on 
the  tibia  only,  and  also  deems  it  important  to  cut  the  bone 
right  above  the  malleolus.  But,  to  avoid  opening  of  the 
tibio-tarsal  joint,  he  incises  the  skin  a  little  farther  above 
than  Trendelenburg.  He  had  operated  five  times  on  three 
patients  (up  to  April,  1889).  One  of  the  patients  was 
cured,  the  second  improved.  In  the  third  the  operation 
rather  aggravated  the  trouble.  But  this  case  was  compli- 
cated, as  the  scaphoid  bone  formed  a  very  marked  promi- 
nence ;  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  was  convex,  the  outer 
concave  (pes  reflexus).  Hahn  proposes  to  add  Ogston's 
operation  to  osteotomy  and  reduction  in  such  extreme 
cases. 

The  way  I  came  to  try  supramalleolar  osteotomy  for 
flat-foot  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Trendelenburg,  al- 
though the  idea  did  not  originate  with  me. 

In  April  and  May,  1889,  two  patients  came  under  my 
care  at  the  German  Hospital  who  had  been  treated  for 
Pott's  fracture  somewhere  else.  In  both  a  very  marked  J 
valgus  position  of  the  foot  resulted,  which  entirely  dis-  I 
abled  the  men.  I  performed  supramalleolar  osteotomy  of 
tibia  and  fibula  and  succeeded  in  easily  reducing  the  foot. 
The  result  in  both  cases  was  perfect.  One  of  the  patients, 
a  young  man  twenty  years  of  age,  was  presented  to 
this  society  some  fourteen  weeks  ago  (he  is  also  here  to- 
night). Position  and  use  of  the  foot  are  fully  restored. 
The  man  can  walk  many  miles  a  day  without  the  slightest 
discomfort.  (Patient  presented  at  the  meeting.)  I  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  finding  the  second  patient.  But  I  have 
learned  that  he  resumed  his  former  occupation — peddling; 
certainly  sufficient  proof  for  the  good  and  permanent  result 
of  the  operation  performed  on  him. 

After  the  experience  of  these  two  traumatic  cases,  I 
read  in  the  report  of  the  last  Surgical  (.'/ongress  Trendelen- 
burg's proposition  to  adopt  supramalleolar  osteotomy  for 
the  radical  cure  of  flat-foot.  This  struck  me  as  an  emi- 
nently clever  suggestion — so  much  the  more  as  the  success 


*  Ctrlbl.  f.   Chir.,  1889,   Beilage,  p.  108,  and  Verhandlungen   d. 
deutscli.  Gesellscli.  f.  Chir.,  Berlin,  1S89,  p.  81. 
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achieved  with  this  method  by  Trendelenburg,  even  in  far- 
advanced  cases  and  older  patients,*  is  rather  remarkable. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  operation  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  it  removes  the  cause  of  the  flat-foot  accord- 
ing to  either  of  the  two  main  theories  which  have  been 
given  for  its  aetiology.  The  one,  advanced  in  an  excellent 
paper  by  Royal  Whitman,!  read  before  the  last  meeting  of 
the  American  Orthoptedic  Association,  and  in  a  similar 
manner  by  A.  Lorenz,  J  a  few  years  ago,  claims  that  in  the 
normal  foot  the  weight  of  the  body  falls  upon  the  os  calcis 
at  a  point  internal  to  its  base,  and  thus  tends  to  roll  it  over 
toward  the  inside,  presenting  an  inclined  plane  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  leg.  In  consequence  of  this  displacement  the 
astragalus  has  a  tendency  to  slip  downward  and  inward  on 
the  articular  facets  of  the  os  calcis.  According  to  Lorenz, 
this  only  occurs  under  increased  weight.  Normal  muscles 
and  ligaments  prevent  any  excessive  displacement,  and  after 
each  step  restore  the  bones  to  their  previous  position ;  the 
displacement  is  only  temporary.  But  if  the  strength  of  the 
supporting  muscles  is  overtaxed,  they  get  tired  (Henke). 
Then  the  ligaments  alone  must  support  the  arch  of  the  foot, 
and  thus  bear  the  entire  strain,  altliough  they  are  really  in- 
tended to  act  only  as  auxiliaries  to  the  muscles.*  It  will 
not  be  long  before  the  ligaments  become  stretched,  espe- 
cially the  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  and  hence  the 
bones  permanently  displaced. 

How  far  rickety  softness  of  the  bones  comes  into  con- 
sideration in  regard  to  thedevelopmeut  of  flat-foot  (Koenig) 
can  not  be  decided  yet  to-day. 

The  other  theory  is  that  of  von  Meyer.||  It  is  founded 
on  a  number  of  careful  post-mortem  examinations.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  liga- 
ment is  not  stretched,  the  arch  of  the  foot  not  flattened,  the 
line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  head  of 
the  first  metatarsal  bone  not  materially  lengthened.  He 
attributes  the  deformity  to  an  inward  displacement  of  the 
arch,  and  with  it  of  the  whole  foot,  due  to  an  exaggerated 
rotation  of  the  astragalus.  This  latter  is  caused  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  weight  to  be  supported,  faulty  attitudes  as- 
sumed in  standing  and  walking,  especially  the  latter,  with 
turning  out  of  the  toes,  wearing  improper  shoes,  and  so  ou. 
Now,  whether  an  abnormal  persistence  of  the  normal 
displacement  of  the  astragalus  on  the  os  calcis  is  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  flat-foot,  or  whether  the  entire  foot  is  simply 
turned  over  in  the  sense  of  pronation,  without  being  ma- 
terially altered  in  its  shape,  supramalleolar  osteotomy  is  in- 
dicated by  both  theories  to  be  a  rational  operation.  With- 
out interfering  with  the  bones  or  joints  or  soft  tissues  of 
the  tar.sus  in  any  way,  the  result  of  the  operation  is,  that 
the  articular  facets  of  the  os  calcis  are  placed  in  a  plane  ob- 
lique externally.  Then,  when  the  weight  is  brought  upon 
the  foot  in  walking  and  the  os  calcis  should  still  turn  in- 


*  Trendelenburg,  foe.  cii.     Tafel  xv,  A.  B. 
\  Loc.  cit. 

X  Die  Lehre  vom  erworbenen  Plattfuss,  Stuttgart,  1884.     Ctrlbl.  f. 
Chir.,  1884,  p.  315. 

*  Koenig,  Lebrbuch  d.  speciell.  Chir.,  IV.  Auflage,  Bd.  iii,  p.  640. 

I  Ursache  u.  Mechanismus  d.  Entstehung  des  erworbenen  Plattf usses, 
Jena,  1883 ;  Ctrlbl.  f.  Chir.,  1883,  No.  18,  p.  28^. 


ward,  these  facets  could  only  be  brought  to  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  so  the  astragalus  can  no  longer  slip  downward 
and  inward.  Thus  the  good  results  of  the  operation  would 
be  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  first-mentioned  theory  of 
flat-foot. 

Again,  the  operation  puts  the  entire  foot  into  such  a 
position  that  the  patient  must  walk  on  its  outer  border,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  normally  shaped  foot.  Thus  the  second 
theory,  that  of  von  Meyer,  which  explains  the  deformity  by 
the  total  rotation  inward  of  the  foot,  is  also  met  by  the 
operation. 

My  own  two  cases  are  the  following  : 

Case  I. — E.K.,  twenty-four  years  old,  baker,  entered  my  serv- 
ice at  the  German  Hospital  on  November  23,  1889.  Two  years 
and  a  half  ago  he  had  noticed  the  first  pain  in  his  feet.  During 
work  he  had  always  walked  in  slippers.  The  dorsum  of  the  foot 
was  usually  swollen  at  night.  Two  months  before  the  patient 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital  the  pain  was  so  excruciating,  even 
right  after  getting  up,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  work.  He 
then  applied  for  help  at  the  German  Dispensary,  and  was  attend- 
ed there  as  an  out-patient  for  a  short  while.  When  the  usual 
treatment  was  found  not  to  give  any  material  benefit,  the  patient 
was  sent  up  to  the  hospital  for  operation  through  the  courtesy 
of  Dr.  E.  Bachmann,  surgeon  to  the  German  Dispensary.     On 


examination,  the  two  feet  presented  tlie  condition  shown  in 
the  two  casts  which  have  been  kindly  taken  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Son- 
dern,  of  the  house  stafi"  (Fig.  1).  By  a  misunderstanding,  the 
casts  do  not  include  the  malleoli  and  lower  third  of  the  leg 


But,  nevertheless,  it  can  be  well  observed  that  the  arch  of 
both  feet  has  entirely  collapsed,  that  the  inner  side  of  the  foot 
runs  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  ground,  and  is  everywhere  in  con- 
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tact  with  it.  The  sole  of  the  foot  left  the  imprint  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  made  from  a  photograph  of  the  plaster- of  Paris  traces 
kindly  taken  by  Dr.  Henry  Macdonald  from  the  casts  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  The  protuberance  on  the  inner  side  of  Ohopart's  joint 
is  not  very  marked.  There  is  also  present  the  condition  of  a 
"stiff  toe"  to  some  extent.  The  case  appearing  a  suitable 
one  for  radical  treatment,  I  resolved  to  perform  supramalleolar 
osteotomy. 

In  doing  this  I  followed  the  rules  laid  down  by  Trendelen- 
burg. After  careful  carrying  out  of  the  usual  preparations,  an 
incision,  half  an  inch  long,  was  made  down  to  the  fibula,  about 
two  inches  above  the  tip  of  the  malleolus,  the  foot  being  turned 
inwardly  by  an  assistant  and  resting  on  a  sand-bag,  which  was 
covered  by  a  moist  antiseptic  towel.  Then  the  chisel  was  in- 
troduced into  the  wound,  turned  90°,  and  the  bone  cut  across. 
This  wound  being  covered  by  an  aseptic  sponge,  the  leg  was 
placed  with  its  outer  side  on  the  operating-table,  and  the  same 
operation  performed  on  the  tibia  at  about  an  equal  distance 
from  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus  as  had  been  chosen  on  the 
fibula.  By  using  a  heavy,  sharp,  and  broad  steel  chisel,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Maoewen,  this  operation  was  done  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  The  rest  of  the  tibia,  which  had  not  been  divided, 
was  then  broken  by  forcibly  pressing  the  foot  into  a  pronounced 
valgus  position.  By  these  means  the  danger  of  wounding  the 
posterior  tibial  artery  was  avoided.  Now  the  foot  could  be 
easily  reduced.  It  was  very  interesting  to  observe  how  the 
restoration  of  the  arch  of  the  instep  was  at  once  absolutely 
perfect.  The  .same  operation  having  been  performed  on  the 
other  leg,  the  wounds  were  dressed  and  both  lower  extremities 
put  up  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint,  which  was  strengthened  by 
long  interposed  strips  of  thin  wood,  and  ran  up  from  the  toes 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The  knee  joint  was  flexed  to  about 
145°  in  order  to  relax  the  gastrocnemii,  and  special  care  taken 
to  hold  the  foot  in  a  somewhat  overcorrected  position,  so  that 
the  line  drawn  alongside  the  spine  of  the  tibia  did  not  meet  the 
first  interosseous  space  as  it  does  in  the  normal  foot,  the  planta 
facing  the  ground,  but  the  last  one  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
toe.  There  was  no  reaction  after  the  operation.  The  tempera- 
ture never  rose  above  100°.  Some  pain  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  was  easily  controlled  by  a  hypodermic  of  morphine. 


When  the  first  dressing  was  chauged  on  the  thirty-fifth  day, 
the  wounds  were  found  to  be  closed,  except  one,  which  was  still 
superficially  granulating.  It  rapidly  healed  under  an  ointment 
dressing.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  the  patient  got  up  on 
crutches.  I  kept  him  in  the  ho.spital  until  now  to  watch  the 
result,  the  time  since  then  being  used  by  application  of  massage, 
foot  baths,  and  exercises. 


The  result  as  it  presents  itself  to-day — three  months  and  a 
half  after  the  operation — i?  best  seen  in  these  two  casts,  which 


have  been  taken  ten  days  ago  and  include  the  lower  half  of  the 
leg,  and  in  the  photographs  kindly  taken  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Zitz,  of 
the  house  staff,  last  week.     We  notice  : 


Left  Side.— Perfoct  position  of  the  foot;  arch  fully  restored 
(Fig.  6,  trace) ;  standing  and  walking  cause  no  pain.  There  is 
no  stiffness  in  the  tibio-tarsal  joint;  only  the  extreme  plantar 
flexion  is  still  somewhat  impeded,  but  gradually  improving. 
The  patient  says  that  he  cim  walk  and  stand  on  that  foot  all 
day  long  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  The  former  es- 
cruciatiug  pain,  which  rendered  the  patient  a  perfect  invalid, 
has  entirely  disappeared. 

Right  Sit/e. — Plantar  arch  restored  to  perfection  (Fi{r.  6, 
trace).  Slight  inward  rotation  of  the  foot,  evidently  caused  by 
improper  fixation  of  the  upper  fragment  by  the  nurse,  who  held 
it  during  hardening  of  the  gypsum.  [In  applying  the  splint 
with  the  help  of  one  assistant,  I  had  the  foot  held  in  the  re- 
duced position  by  the  second  assistant — this  being  the  principal 
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part  of  the  operation — and  the  leg  by  the  hands  of  a  nurse.] 
Standing  and  walking  pDinless  in  the  morning.  After  a  few 
hours,  exercise  causes  some  pain  and  tires  out.  But  the  pain  is 
different  from  that  before  the  operation,  undoubtedly  due  to  the 


somewhat  twisted  course  of  the  muscles.  The  constant  im- 
provement of  the  patient  gives  hope  that  the  cure  will,  never- 
theless, soon  be  complete.* 

Case  II. — P.  B.,  butcher,  twenty  years  old,  was  admitted  to 
the  German  Hospital  on  December  10,  1889.  Two  years  ago 
he  noticed  the  first  pain  in  liis  right  foot.  He  had  to  work  very 
hard,  carrying  heavy  weights  and  standing  all  day  long.  He 
got  easily  tired.  The  pain  steadily  increased,  especially  below 
the  external  malleolus,  and  also  slightly  attacked  the  other  foot. 
Six  weeks  before  entering  the  hospital  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  situation.  As  long  as  he  can  remember,  the  feet  were 
peculiarly  shaped.  The  casts,  also  taken  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Sondern, 
demonstrate  this  nicely.  There  is  an  adduction  and  slight  su- 
pination in  Ohopart's  joint,  as  found  in  talipes  varus,  which 
nearly  makes  it  seem  as  if  there  were  no  flat-foot  at  all.  But 
examination  of  the  right  foot  revealed  the  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  astragalus,  forming  a  marked  prominence  below 
the  internal  uialleolus.  In  correcting  the  adduction  of  the  fore- 
foot the  flattened  arch  becomes  very  evident.  The  diagnosis 
was  rather  difficult.  The  left  foot  is  less  affected,  but  also  pain- 
ful. Patient  of  slender  build,  size  six  feet,  that  of  the  feet 
eleven  inches.  As  the  patient  sntfered  so  much,  I  resolved  to 
operate  on  him.  Supramalleolar  osteotomy  was  performed  on 
December  13tli  in  the  same  manner  as  above  de.scribed.  It  was 
also  followed  by  no  reaction.  First  change  of  dressing  on 
January  14tb.  five  weeks  and  a  half  after  the  operation  ;  wounds 
closed.  On  .January  23d  patient  walked  for  the  first  time  on 
crutches.  He  left  the  hospital  February  23d.  Although  the 
peculiar  combination  of  the  original  deformity  with  flat-foot 
did  not  make  the  ease  a  very  suitable  one  for  operation,  the  re- 
sult as  it  presents  itself  to-day,  exactly  three  months  after  the 
operation,  is  very  satisfactory.  The  arch  of  the  foot,  though 
not  really  flattened  before  the  operation  on  account  of  the  ad- 
duction and  supination  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  foot,  is 
very  marked.  Patient  walks  several  hours  in  laced  shoes  witli 
the  support  of  a  cane.  The  pain  below  the  outer  ankle  has  left 
him.  Only  now  and  then  a  slight  drawing  sensation  is  noticed. 
The  walk  improves  rapidly.  It  is  not  yet  steady  when  the  pa- 
tient is  barefooted.      Patient  will  soon  be  able  to  resume  his 


*  When  the  patient  left  the  hospital,  on  March  2tst,  he  stated  that 
all  his  pain  had  ceased.  He  could  walk  for  about  an  hour  without 
trouble  and  was  about  to  resume  work. 


former  occupation.     (The  two  patients  were  presented  at  the 
meeting.*) 

In  criticising  the  result  of  supramalleolar  osteotomy  in 
the  operative  treatment  of  flat-foot,  as  demonstrated  in  my 
two  patients,  it  does  not  need  a  trained  eye,  Mr.  President, 
to  see,  as  far  as  the  position  of  the  feet  is  concerned,  that 
it  could  be  improved  in  two  of  the  four  feet  operated  upon. 
It  certainly  would  be  still  more  perfect  in  these  two  cases 
also  if  I  had  changed  the  splint  between  the  tenth  and 
twelfth  day  after  the  operation  and  corrected  the  position, 
as  Trendelenburg  recommends  to  do.  This  is  no  doubt  an 
essential  feature  in  the  after-treatment.  As  my  experience 
in  the  two  cases  of  traumatic  flat-foot  had  told  me  that  the 
position  maintained  by  the  first  splint  was  such  as  to  need 
very  little  or  no  correction  at  all,  I  tried  to  simplify  the 
after-treatment  and  effect  the  cure  under  the  first  dressing. 
But  I  think  this  was  wrong.  Slight  mistakes  may  occur 
during  the  application  of  the  first  splint,  and  may  be  easily 
corrected  if  the  splint  is  changed  and  the  position  revised. 

In  my  two  cases  the  position  of  the  feet  is  overcorrected- 
I  did  that  purposely.  I  intended  to  find  out  whether  the 
application  of  a  brace,  to  be  worn  later  for  a  short  while,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  new  position,  as  Trendelenburg  has 
done,  could  thus  be  avoided.  As  it  seems  to  me,  after  this 
rather  small  and  short  and  insufficient  experience,  slight 
overcorrection  and  wearing  a  tight-laced  shoe  may  make 
the  application  of  a  brace  unnecessary  and  the  after-treat- 
ment therewith  more  simple.  If  correction  is  overdone, 
there  may  result  such  an  angular  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ments at  the  point  of  osteotomy  as  to  nearly  produce  a 
traumatic  talipes  varus. 

The  result,  as  shown  in  my  two  cases  until  date,  certainly 
tends  to  sustain  Trendelenburg's  hope  that  supramalleolar 
osteotomy  can  cure  flat-foot  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
The  restoration  of  the  arch,  which  is  so  perfect  and  sur- 
prisingly easy  after  the  operation,  seems  to  be  permanent. 
Whether  it  will  prove  to  be  so  eventually,  after  heavy  work 
has  been  performed,  is  a  question  that  the  future  must  decide. 
But  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  a  relapse.  Whether, 
further,  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  operate  on  both  bones 
or  to  perform  osteotomy  of  the  tibia  only,  as  Hahn  has  done, 
still  remains  to  be  decided.  How  far  the  results  of  this 
treatment  will  reflect  upon  the  theory  of  flat-foot  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  It  certainly  shows,  as  I  believe,  that 
the  change  in  transmitting  the  weight  through  the  tarsus  is 
the  principal  cause  of  all  the  trouble  and  pain  the  patient 
complains  of.  That  the  patients  are  entirely  relieved  of 
their  previous  constant  pain  by  this  operation  is  beyond 
doubt. 

Whether  Ogston's  operation  must  be  added  now  and 
then,  as  Hahn  proposed,  will  depend  upon  each  case.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  necessary  or  advisable  in  the  extreme  cases 
of  talipes  valgus. 

My  own  impression  is  that  supramalleolar  osteotomy,  as 
proposed  by  Trendelenburg,  is  a  valuable  and  important  con- 
tribution to  the  many  ways  of  curing  flat-foot  by  operation 


*  At  the  time  of  correcting  the  proof  the  patient  walked  easily 
without  any  support. 
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— one  which  in  course  of  time  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  the 
best  of  all.  It  seems  to  be  worthy  to  be  thoroughly  tested 
by  those  who  have  a  large  material  at  their  command. 

The  following  brief  conclusions  may  with  propriety  be 
drawn  : 

1.  Supramalleolar  osteotomy  seems  to  be  the  most  ra- 
tional operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  flat-foot,  as  its  object 
is  to  correct  the  deformity  without  interfering  with  any  of 
the  tissues  of  the  foot  proper.     It  therefore  deserves  trial. 

2.  In  far-advanced  cases  (talipes  valgus)  it  will  most 
probably  give  a  good  result  too,  and  may  advantageously 
be  combined  with  Ogston's  operation  (Hahn). 

3.  If  osteotomy  has  been  performed,  the  position  of  the 
foot  can  be  easily  corrected  or  overcorrected. 

4.  The  tibia  and  fibula  should  be  cut  close  to  the  tibio- 
tarsal  joint  and  the  latter  not  injured. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  foot  is  pressed  into  a  normal  position 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  arcli  is  completely  restored. 

6.  Between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  days  the  splint  should 
be  renewed  and  the  position  of  the  foot  re-examined,  and, 
if  necessary,  definitely  corrected. 

7.  The  patient  may  get  up  in  about  five  to  six  weeks 
after  the  operation. 

8.  A  slight  overcorrection  may  be  advisable  to  guard 
against  recurrence  and  the  necessity  of  temporarily  wear- 
ing a  supporting  brace. 


A  CASE  OF  FRACTUEED  CLAVICLE 

•  ATTENDED   BY 

NON-UNION   AND   EXTENSIVE    FUNCTIONAL   DISABILITY. 

COMPLETE  CURE  BY  WIRING. * 

Bt   CHARLES   A.   POWERS,    M.  D., 

SURGEON   TO    OUT-PATIENTS,    NEW  YORK   HOSPITAL. 

Although  the  clavicle  is  one  of  the  bones  that  are  most 
frequently  the  seat  of  fracture,  non-union  is  a  result  of  ex- 
ceeding rarity.  The  following  brief  extracts  from  two 
authorities  on  fractures  seem  sufiScient  warrant  for  the  nar- 
ration of  the  subjoined  case.  Stirason  f  says:  "Failure  of 
union  is  rare.  ...  A  few  cases  of  non-union  after  fracture 
have  been  recorded,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  resulted  in  any  diminution  of  function. 
In  one  case  carefully  examined  by  Hamilton,  where  there 
was  ligamentous  union  and  overriding  to  the  extent  of  half 
an  inch,  the  arm  on  the  affected  side  was  in  every  way  as 
strong  and  as  fit  for  use  as  the  other.  In  the  recorded  cases 
of  pseudarthrosis  the  fracture  has  generally  been  in  the 
middle  third,  rarely  in  the  inner  one. 

"  In  only  two  cases  has  the  pseudarthrosis  received  op- 
erative treatment.  The  seton  was  used  in  both,  and  suc- 
cessfully."' 

Hamilton  \  says :  "  Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  dis- 
placement or  the  condition  of  the  system,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  it  [the  clavicle]  refuses  to  unite  altogether  or  that  the 
union  is  ligamentous. 


*  The  patient  was  exhibited  before  the  Surgical  Section  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  the  meeting  of  April  14,  1890. 
f  Treatise  on  Fractures,  page  337. 
\  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  page  218. 


"  In  Muhlenberg's  tables  of  656  cases  of  delayed  and 
non-union  of  long  bones  there  is  but  one  example  of  non- 
union of  the  clavicle. 

"And  in  the  few  cases  found  upon  record  of  a  liga- 
mentous union,  the  functions  of  the  arm  do  not  seem  to 
have  suffered  any  serious  ultimate  injury." 

J.  G.,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  a  tnuscnlar  driver  of  a 
lager-beer  wagon,  entered  the  service  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Bull  at  the 
New  York  Hospital,  September  12,  18»9,  giving  the  following 
history :  It  was  said  that  three  months  previously  he  had  fallen 
from  his  truck,  the  wheel  passing  over  his  shoulder.  He  went 
to  a  hospital,  where  he  was  told  that  his  collar-bone  was  broken. 
His  arm  was  bandaged  to  the  side,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  and  told  to  wear 
the  bandage  for  two  additional  weeks,  and  to  then  comraeDce 
using  the  arm. 

He  followed  this  advice,  bnt  found,  upon  removal  of  the 
dressing,  that  there  was  much  pain  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture 
and  that  movements  at  the  shoulder  joint  were  practically  im- 
possible. Some  two  weeks  thereafter  he  sought  treatment  at  a 
dispensary,  and  was  given  a  liniment  and  told  to  rub  the  shoul- 
der and  to  exercise  the  extremity  freely.  The  functions,  how- 
ever, did  not  improve,  and  three  months  after  the  original  in- 
jury he  applied  for  treatment,  as  above  stated,  at  the  New  York 
Hospital. 

Examination  at  this  time  revealed  a  fracture  at  the  middle 
of  the  right  clavicle.  There  was  no  union;  there  was  inde- 
pendent and  free  mobility  of  the  fragments,  the  onter  end  of 
the  inner  fragment  pointing  backward  and  upward,  the  inner 
end  of  the  outer  fragment  taking  a  direction  forward  and  down- 
ward. There  was  overriding  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a 
half.  On  drawing  the  shoulders  firmly  backward  the  deformity 
could  be  so  far  reduced  that  the  fragments  overlapped  but  half 
an  inch.  There  was  marked  atrophy  of  the  deltoid,  and  the  arm 
on  the  affected  side  was  less  in  circumference  than  its  fellow. 
Active  motion  at  the  shoulder  was  practically  lost.  He  could 
abduct  the  arm  but  a  few  degrees,  while  rotation,  flexion,  and 
extension  were  almost  entirely  absent. 

He  was  subjected  to  operative  procedure  by  Dr.  Bull.  A 
three-inch  incision  was  made  in  the  axis  of  the  clavicle  at  the 
seat  of  the  fracture.  A  fairly  formed  synovial  membrane  was 
found  between  the  ends  of  the  bones.  The  ends  were  freshened 
by  the  rongeur  forceps,  holes  bored  ant ero  posteriorly,  and  the 
fragments  approximated  and  held  in  place  by  silver  wire.  A 
small  drainage-tube  was  inserted  and  the  wound  was  closed  by 
sutures.  An  antiseptic  dressing  was  applied  and  the  limb  im- 
mobilized. The  dressing  was  changed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
eighth  day.  Primary  union  was  found  and  the  tube  was  re- 
n)Oved.     The  limb  was  again  placed  in  close  confinement. 

He  was  referred  to  the  out-patient  department  of  the  hospi- 
tal on  the  twenty-eighth  day,  and  on  the  fiftieth  day  (after  op- 
eration) the  union  was  found  to  bo  complete  and  the  dressings 
were  discontinued.  The  silver  wire  had  not  undergone  encap- 
sulation aud  was  removed.  The  contour  of  the  oollnr-bone  had 
been  restored,  and  careful  measurement  showed  it  to  be  but 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow.  The  deltoid  was 
greatly  atrophied  and  the  circumference  of  the  arm  at  its  middle 
was  two  inches  less  than  on  the  opposite  side.  Movements  at 
the  shoulder  joint  were  almost  entirely  absent. 

The  patient  was  subjected  to  a  systematic  course  of  massage 
and  the  faradaic  current  was  administered  twice  weekly.  He 
was  encouraged  in  making  all  possible  active  motion. 

The  functions  slowly  but  gradually  improved,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 15th  (four  months  after  the  operation)  he  was  able  to 
resume  in  part  his  work  as  driver.     Under  this  very  active  ex- 
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ercise  improvement  was  rapid,  anil  at  tLis  time,  April  15th,  the 
cure  may  be  said  to  be  complete.  The  circumference  of  the 
arms  is  the  same  on  both  sides,  and  while  the  deltoid  is  as  yet 
slightly  less  full  than  its  fellow,  the  functions  are  completely 
restored. 

His  duties  compel  him  to  lift  heavy  kegs  of  beer  from  the 
ground  to  the  wagon,  and  in  tlie  performance  of  this  arduous 
labor  he  finds  no  trouble.  He  says  that  liis  arm  is  in  all  ways 
as  strong  and  as  useful  as  it  was  before  the  accident. 

The  extreme  degree  of  disability  which  attended  this 
case  may  very  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  non-union.  It  could 
not  well  be  due  to  contusion  at  the  time  of  the  original 
injury,  for  while  the  patient  states  that  he  thinks  the  wheel 
of  the  cart  passed  over  his  shoulder,  he  also  says  that  no 
swelling,  pain,  or  ecchyniosis  followed. 

It  could  not  have  been  consequent  upon  pressure  di- 
rectly applied  to  the  brachial  plexus  in  the  original  dress- 
ings, for  he  states  that  no  axillary  pad  was  used. 

Nor  can  we  assume  that  it  was  consequent  upon  disuse, 
for  he  endeavored  to  commence  active  motion  at  the  time 
at  which  union  might  have  been  expected,  some  five  weeks 
after  the  accident,  but  was  unable  to  carry  it  out. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  rapid  improvement  wliich 
accompanied  the  active  exercise  which  was  forced  upon  him 
when  he  resumed  his  work.  His  gain  was  far  greater  under 
one  month  of  this  than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  four 
months  of  electricity,  massage,  and  the  like. 

.35  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


REPORT   OF 
A    CASE    OF   CEEEBRAL   THEOMBOSIS. 

FORTT-FOUR    CONVULSIOXS. 

By  E.  R.  AXTELL,  M.  D., 

DENVER,   COL. 

For  the  past  six  months  I  have  had  under  my  professional 
care  a  case  of  pulmonary  consumption  in  a  youth  aged  twenty. 
He  had  been  coughing  for  a  year,  and  in  that  time  had  had  a 
progressive  increase  of  all  the  symptoms  of  that  arch  monster. 
He  had  e-^icessive  anaemia,  weak  pulse,  and  a  liremic  cardiac 
murmur. 

He  complained  of  great  weakness  and  was  greatly  reduced 
in  strength.  Slowly  and  gradually  the  patient  got  worse  and 
worse.  Cough  very  severe  and  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  most 
prominent. 

During  December  last  I  was  called  to  see  him  a  number  of 
times.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  month  he  complained  of 
mucli  headache  and  sleeplessness,  and  his  friends  noticed  in 
him  more  irritability  of  temper,  with  transient  excitement  and 
much  somniloqnism.  Knowing  that  the  end  was  near,  this  was 
explained  by  weakness,  by  nervous  disturbance,  and  by  the  poor 
quality  of  blood  ;  but  I  can  now  recognize  it  as  possibly  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  our  cerebral  thrombosis  which  was  to 
come. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  month,  during  the  afternoon, 
the  patient  was  noticed  to  mumble  his  words,  to  stntter.  His 
intellect  was  unimpaired,  but  the  patient  could  not  say  some 
words  at  all.  The  condition  came  on  slowly.  When  asked  to 
repeat  "  Give  mS  a  glass  of  water,"  he  could  not  do  it.  The 
word  glass  seemed  to  embarrass  him  a  great  deal.  He  could 
stutter,  however,  "  Give  me  a  cup  of  water."  Patient  felt  keen- 
ly his  defect  and  strove  to  correct  it,  but  could  not.    While  per- 


fectly conscious,  yet  he  was  slightly  stupid  and  complained  of 
some  pain  over  the  left  side  of  his  head.  From  this  time  the 
stnpid  condition  gradually  developed  into  coma,  from  which  the 
patient  would  arouse  at  times  and  call  his  mother,  but  would 
say  nothing  else. 

The  next  day  the  right  side  was  noticed  not  to  move,  neither 
hand  nor  foot.  And  with  this  there  was  incontinence  of  urine. 
Face  not  affected.  The  patient  remained  stnpid,  and  at  intervals 
of  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  minutes  would  press  his  left  hand 
to  the  left  side  of  his  head  and  would  make  a  cry  of  pain,  at  the 
same  time  distorting  his  features  to  a  great  extent.  That  even- 
ing, about  twenty-eight  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  had  been 
noticed,  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  left  side  oc- 
curred. This  was  quite  noticeable  and  I  was  informed  of  it  at 
once.  This  would  occur  irregularly,  and  between  the  periods 
the  patient  would  lie  motionless. 

The  next  day  at  noon-time  the  patient  had  his  first  pro- 
nounced convulsion.  This  was  described  to  me  as  commencing 
without  a  cry,  by  slight  spasmodic  clonic  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  both  arms,  always  less  marked  on  the  right  side,  to- 
gether with  similar  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  face, 
and  legs.  Gradually  the  contractions  became  more  violent,  and 
the  patient  would  shake  all  over,  and  would  even  shake  the  bed 
quite  violently.  The  eyes  were  staring  and  often  turned  in. 
This  was  not  constant.  The  respiration  at  first  seemed  to  be 
abolished,  but  later  it  was  more  rapid.  The  acme  reached,  a 
diminution  would  occur  in  force  and  frequency  of  the  spas- 
modic contractures,  and  as  it  was  going  away  a  low,  prolonged 
cry  of  pain  would  occur  and  the  patient  would  tlien  relapse  into 
his  comatose  state,  to  repeat  the  convulsion  in  an  hour  or  two. 

For  fifty  hours  he  avei'aged  about  a  convulsion  likethisevery 
sixty  minutes,  and  morphine  and  the  bromides  had  no  effect. 
The  patient  took  no  nourishment,  although  he  could  swallow 
small  quantities  of  fluid  when  pressed  to  do  so.  Not  once  dur- 
ing his  comatose  state  did  he  cough  or  expectorate,  but  lay  per- 
fectly still  and  breathed,  if  anything,  less  frequently  than  before 
the  convulsions.  The  convulsions,  as  one  followed  another,  be- 
came, if  possible,  more  strong,  and  the  patient  finally  died  of 
exhaustion,  with  probably  spasm  of  the  heart. 

An  autopsy  was  made  five  hours  later,  and  a  most  typical 
thrombosis  filled  the  middle  cerebral  artery  on  the  left  side. 
The  clots  were  recent,  and  could  be  taken  whole  from  the  ves- 
sels. They  looked  like  dark  angle-worms.  The  vessel  con- 
tained clotted  blood  throughout  its  extent  and  down  to  its  union 
with  the  vessels  constituting  the  circle  of  Willis.  No  apparent 
disease  of  the  vessel  wall  was  found  anywhere.  The  brain  in 
this  region  was  ansemic,  but  no  breaking  down  of  the  cerebral 
sulistance  had  occurred.  The  brain  in  other  parts  was  normal. 
The  lungs  were  extensively  destroyed — almost  nil  in  working 
capacity.  Heart  fatty,  atrophied,  and  filled  with  dark  grumous 
clots.     Valves  and  endocardium  normal.    Other  organs  normal. 

FrotQ  the  history  and  autopsy,  it  is  probable  that  some 
tubercular  matter  from  the  lungs  liad  entered  the  circula- 
tion and  become  impacted  in  the  capillaries  forming  the 
termination  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  thus  causing  the 
extensive  clot  which  filled  the  entire  vessel,  and  that  with- 
out any  structural  alteration  of  the  vessel  wall ;  or  that  a 
small  clot  of  blood  formed  in  the  heart  during  its  distressed 
action,  and  that  it,  being  washed  into  the  circulation,  pro- 
duced the  lesion  described.  From  this  clot  all  our  symp- 
toms were  produced.  The  immediate  result  was  local  anse- 
mia,  and  from  it  convulsions  and  hemiplegia.  In  the  case 
no  softening  had  occurred  ;  but  this  would  have  followed  in 
a  short  time  if  the  patient  had  lived. 
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AN   UNUSUAL   FORM  OF   LUNG   DISEASE. 

In  1886  an  unusual  prevalence  of  pulmonary  disease  began 
to  be  noticed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  records  show 
an  increasing  ratio  of  mortality  during  the  next  three  years. 
In  1887  this  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  William  C.  Glasgow, 
of  St.  Louis,  and  he  describes  in  the  March  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  a  disease  which  ap- 
pears to  present  characteristics,  both  clinical  and  pathological, 
sufBciently  distinct  to  admit  of  its  differentiation  from  other 
similar  diseases.  In  seventeen  autopsies  the  greater  part  of 
both  lungs  was  found  infiltrated  with  a  morbid  material  and 
certain  limited  portions  were  consolidated.  Where  it  was  least 
infiltrated  the  lung  was  of  a  black-brown  color ;  on  pressure, 
a  firm,  sodden  feeling  replaced  the  normal  pulmonary  elas- 
ticity; it  crepitated  with  resistance,  and  would  not  sink  in 
water.  Where  it  was  consolidated  the  Inng  was  of  a  light- 
brown  or  steel-gray  color  and  absolutely  solid,  no  crepitation 
could  be  obtained  by  pressure,  and  the  piece  would  sink  in- 
stantly when  placed  in  water.  The  consolidation  occurred  in 
irregular  areas,  most  frequently  in  the  lower  part  of  the  left 
upper  lobe  posteriorly.  Clinically  the  disease  may  be  divided 
into  two  types — the  parenchymatous,  where  the  areas  of  con. 
soliaation  are  extensive  and  rapidly  developed,  the  symptoms 
showing  the  greatest  intensity  ;  and  the  bronchial,  where  areas 
of  consolidation  are  wanting  or  limited.  In  the  latter  the 
symptoms  are  essentially  different  from  those  in  the  former 
and  not  constant,  and  the  disease  may  be  distinguished  from 
bronchitis  by  these  physical  signs:  Percussion  gives  a  peculiar 
wooden  or  deadened  sound,  sometimes  tympanitic,  and  the 
sense  of  resistance  is  increased.  Vocal  and  pectoral  fremitus 
is  increased.  Inspiration  is  lengthened,  of  high  pitch,  and  im- 
mediately followed  by  expiration  of  a  lower  pitch.  Riiles  are 
largely  inspiratory  and  there  are  sudden  and  frequent  variations 
of  the  abnormal  sounds. 

The  parencliymatous  type  is  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
croupous  pneumonia.  Both  are  ushered  in  by  a  chill,  but  in 
this  disease  the  succeeding  fever  is  irregular,  and  during  the 
remissions  there  may  he  repeated  chills  or  hot  and  cold  sensa- 
tions, and  it  terminates  by  lysis.  At  first  there  is  no  pain  and 
there  is  no  cough,  but  these  may  appear  later.  The  face  has  a 
calm,  restful  look,  and  is  usually  somewhat  pale.  The  pulse  is 
full,  compressible,  rarely  over  120,  and  sometimes  very  slow. 
Respiration  is  not  visibly  accelerated.  On  percussion,  flatness 
is  found  over  irregular  areas  and  a  deadened  sound  over  the  rest 
of  the  lungs  with  increased  vocal  and  pectoral  fremitus.  On 
auscultation,  the  crepitant  rMe  and  the  rftle  redux  are  not  dis- 
cernible ;  the  respiration  is  bronchial  over  the  flat  areas  and  | 


resembles  that  in  the  bronchial  type  of  the  disease  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lung.  The  sputa,  which  may  be  profuse,  are 
clear  and  viscid,  often  mixed  with  blood.     Death  is  sudden. 

It  wonld  seem  at  first  that  these  types  were  in  reality  only 
stages  of  the  same  disease,  but  Dr.  Glasgow  maintains  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  because  he  has  never  seen  the  bronchial 
merge  into  the  parenchymatous  type,  and  because  the  latter 
with  its  extensive  areas  of  consolidation  is  observed  during  the 
first  days  of  illness.  There  appears  to  be  a  distinct  tendency 
of  this  disease  toward  tuberculosis,  as  whenever  either  form 
persists  beyond  a  certain  time  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  may  be 
found  in  the  sputa.  It  seems  to  be  a  septic  disease,  and  many 
facts  suggest  that  it  may  be  contagious. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1890,  when  influenza  was 
prevalent  in  St.  Louis,  large  numbers  of  cases  of  this  disease 
appeared,  usually  of  the  bronchial  type,  and  Dr.  Glasgow  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  lung  disease,  as  well  as  a  form  of 
throat  disease  described  by  him  last  year,  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  prevalence  of  influenza  in  that  region  during  the  last  three 
years.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice,  whether  this  supposi- 
tion is  correct  or  not,  that  the  pulmonary  complications  which 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  late  epidemic  should  present 
the  same  characteristics  as  those  which  had  previously  attracted 
attention. 

The  treatment  advocated  for  the  parenchymatous  type  is 
with  large  doses  of  benzoate  of  sodium  with  acetate  of  ammo- 
nium, supplemented  by  large  doses  of  tincture  of  chloride  of 
iron,  with  a  moderate  use  of  stimulants.  Careful  and  constant 
attention  is  necessary,  as  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  heart 
failure. 

SENILE   DYSURIA. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Lyon  m6dical  Dr.  MoUiere  de- 
scribes a  form  of  dysuria  in  elderly  men  frequently  confounded 
with  that  resulting  from  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  in  its  symptomatology  and  pathology,  and  de- 
manding a  form  of  treatment  essentially  different. 

The  clinical  picture  is  that  of  an  elderly  man  who,  after 
some  indiscretion  in  his  diet,  has  become  suddenly  and  abso- 
lutely unable  to  micturate.  His  bladder  is  distended,  he  suffers 
much  pain,  but  he  has  no  fever.  For  some  time  previous  to 
this  attack  he  has  had  an  imperious  desire  to  urinate  much 
more  frequently  than  before,  especially  when  he  passed  from  a 
condition  of  relative  repose  to  one  of  activity.  Rectal  exami- 
nation causes  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  usually  gives  no  infor- 
mation, but  sometimes  a  large,  diffuse  tumefaction  may  be  felt 
in  the  region  of  the  prostate. 

When  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  one  of  the  first 
signs  is  a  dribbling  of  the  urine  night  and  day  ;  much  urine  is 
occasionally  voided,  but  the  bladder  is  never  wholly  emptied, 
and  there  is  no  pain.  The  urine  stagnates  in  the  bladder  and 
cystitis  develops,  but  phlebitis  is  much  less  imminent  than  in 
the  condition  now  being  considered,  where  an  infectious  phle- 
bitis may  be  developed  with  frightful  rapidity. 

The  lesion  in  this  form  is  a  hiemorrhoidal  condition  of  the 
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veins  of  the  vesico-prostatic  plexua,  caused  by  a  mode  of  life 
which  has  rendered  the  urine  peculiarly  irritating,  and  by  con- 
stipation ;  similar  at  all  points  to  inflamed  basmorrhoids,  which 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  urine.  Dr.  Molli^re  anticipates 
anatomical  objections  to  this  view,',and  declares  that  the  veins 
in  the  small  pelvis  of  old  men  present  so  many  anomalies  by 
reason  of  their  pathological  dilatations  as  to  render  their  sys- 
tem an  inextricable  puzzle. 

The  causes  of  the  pain  which  these  patients  suffer  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  distension  of  the-Madder,  the  irritating  quality 
of  the  urine,  and  the  tenesmus.  The  irritating  quality  of  the 
urine  is  the  chief  of  these.  In  essential  polyuria,  where  the 
urethra  and  bladder  are  healthy,  the  quantity  of  watery  urine 
is  so  enormous  and  so  suddenly  secreted  that  there  is  a  paraly- 
sis of  the  bladder  with  lowering  of  its  neck,  causing  retention, 
but  these  patients  do  not  complain  of  any  pain,  though  the 
distended  bladder  can  be  felt  and  explored  without  trouble. 
The  tenesmus  resembles  that  experienced  by  patients  suffering 
from  calculus. 

In  senile  dysnria  catheterism  is  dangerous  and  should  be 
performed  only  under  conditions  of  absolute  a.iepsis  with  soft 
and  pliable  instruments  incapable  of  producing  abrasions. 
When  it  is  not  easy,  above  all  when  it  draws  a  little  blood,  it 
should  be  abandoned  and  suprapubic  aspiration  of  the  bladder 
substituted.  Often  the  flow  of  urine  will  be  re-established  on 
the  following  day,  and  the  patients  should  be  placed  on  a  regi- 
men calculated  to  produce  a  non-irritating  character  in  the 
urine.  If  cystitis  is  present,  as  catheterism  is  so  dangerous, 
copious  draughts  are  advised,  which,  by  their  quantity  or  by  the 
active  principles  they  contain,  shall  cause  a  flashing  of  the  blad- 
der. When  catheterism  is  easy  and  not  painful,  an  infected 
bladder  may  be  successfully  washed  out  in  addition  to  this  hy- 
gienic treatment.  Tenesmus  is  controlled  by  subcutaneous  in- 
jections of  morphine.  In  some  cases  the  infectious  phenomena 
and  sharp  pains  are  such  that  operative  procedures  are  at  once 
called  for. 

MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

QUESTIONABLE   ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Physician's  Directory  of  the  United 
States  is  rendered  interesting,  rather  than  valuable,  to  the  pro- 
fession by  the  cards  of  quacks,  mind-healers,  diploma-manufac- 
tories, and  the  like.  The  compound-oxygen  people  advertise 
quite  freely,  as  do  some  ([uestionable-looking  private  hospitals. 
The  gre.it  infallible  Indian  cancer  paste  is  there  to  be  foun<l, 
with  Fowler's  cure-all,  "the  wonder  of  the  age,"  and  the 
Druidic  Banchoreion,  which  scorns  to  take  money  for  diplomas; 
next  follows  the  self-assertive  Bureau  of  Christian  Science, 
along.side  of  healing  mediums  and  great  magnetic  healers.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  publishers  accept  these 
openly  quackish  advertisements,  but  how  is  it  that  the  quacks 
themselves  can  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  pay  for  the  very 
liberal  proportion  of  the  space  which  they  have  taken?  Their 
wares  are  for  sale  and  they  must  hope  to  meet,  through  this 
medium,  with  those  who  will  become  their  customers.  The  ex- 
hibition is  not  a  reassuring  one  as  regards  the  status  of  the 
profession.  It  might  prove  an  instructive  lesson,  we  think,  if 
some  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  go  over  the  advertising 


pages  in  that  book  and  make  an  analysis  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  charlatans  of  the  country  expect  to  gull  their 
fellow-men.  

AN  IRIDECTOMY  ON  THE  QUEEN  OF  PERSIA. 
The  Medical  Press  and  Circular  recounts  some  of  the  difli- 
culties  attendant  upon  an  iridectomy  performed,  at  Vienna,  on 
the  chief  consort  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  The  Queen  has  been 
the  subject  of  glaucoma,  and  has  resided  for  some  time  past  at 
the  Austrian  capital  in  order  to  undergo  treatment.  The  dis- 
ease began  its  course  about  four  years  ago  in  the  right  eye  and 
has  run  on  to  complete  destruction,  and  the  journey  to  Europe 
was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  left  eye  from  a  similar 
fate.  Iridectomy  was  performed  by  Professor  Mauthner  and 
Professor  Fuchs.  The  medical  men  have  been  troubled  not  a 
little  in  obtaining  for  their  patient  that  measure  of  quiet  and 
rest  essential  to  the  best  results  of  the  operation.  The  affec- 
tionate officiousness  of  the  Queen's  retinue,  consisting  of  four 
ladies,  three  gentlemen,  four  eunuchs,  and  one  physician,  has 
been  incorrigible,  since  they  are  all  animated  by  a  constant  and 
embarrassing  curiosity  to  know  how  things  are  going  on,  and 
are  not  to  be  deterred  from  invading  the  sick-chamber  in  quest 
of  the  latest  information. 


THE  BEST  AGE  FOR  THE  OPERATION  FOR  HARE-LIP. 
M.  FoEGtiB,  discussing  this  subject  in  the  Gazette  hebdoma- 
daire  de  m^decine  et  de  chirurgie,  believes  that  the  question 
should  be  settled  by  statistics.  Reports  by  different  authorities 
are,  however,  conflicting.  Results  are  modified  by  numerous 
causes,  and  the  operation  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
defective  conditions  usually  existing  in  the  ill-formed.  Death 
occurring  several  weeks  after  the  operation  is  usually  to  be  at- 
tributed to  these  unfavorable  natural  conditions.  No  rule  can 
be  laid  down  for  all  cases ;  the  decision  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  character  of  the  case.  A  small  fissure  in  a  strong  child 
may  be  closed  at  once.  In  certain  ill-nourished  children  the 
operation  should  be  postponed  till  the  second  three  months, 
while  very  complicated  cases  should  not  be  attempted  under  the 
age  of  two  years.  It  is  unwise  in  any  case  to  wait  until  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  for  the  parts  have  then  become  so  fixed  that 
a  satisfactory  result  can  rarely  be  obtained. 


EAR  DISEASE  RESULTING  FROM  INFLUENZA. 
Dketpuss  and  Schwabaoh  describe  in  the  Berliner  klinisclie 
Wochenschrift  a  peculiar  form  of  ear  disease  which  they  con- 
sider frequently  results  from  influenza.  Ecohymoses,  which 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea,  occur  in 
the  tissue  of  the  drum-membrane,  and  sometimes  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  membrane  is  covered  by  a  h»morrhagic  vesicle.  As- 
sociated with  this  there  is  an  exudation,  either  serous  or  puru- 
lent, rarely  hcemorrhagic.  The  most  successful  treatment 
appeared  to  be  paracentesis  in  the  early  stages.  Abstracts  of 
both  articles  are  given  in  tlje  Centralblatt  furklinische  Medicin. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  account  of  this  form  of 
ear  disease  as  resulting  from  influenza  here,  but  we  think  that 
the  number  of  cases  of  middle-ear  disease,  particularly  of  the 
acute  catarrhal  form,  has  been  increased  by  the  epidemic. 


AN  OPERATION  FOR  DEFORMITY  FROM  PROMINENT  EARS. 
An  operation  wliich  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  of  Philadelphia,  de- 
scribes in  the  Annals  of  Surgery  appears  to  be  decidedly  an 
improvement  on  the  one  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  T. 
Ely,  because  the  skin  in  front  is  left  intact  and  so  no  scar  visi- 
ble from  before  is  produced.     Dr.  Keen's  method  is  to  remove 
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a  long  oval  piece  of  integument  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  auricle,  and  then  to  remove  in  the  long  axis  of  the  oval  ex- 
cision a  long,  narrow  piece  from  the  cartilage,  V-shaped  on 
cross-section  like  the  furrow  made  by  a  plow.  The  edges  of 
the  incision  are  then  stitched  together  and  the  deformity  is  rec- 
tified. As  this  operation  is  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  patient's  appearance,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  of  imi)or- 
tance  to  place  the  scar  where  it  will  be  as  little  noticeable  as 
possible,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  situation  tlian 
that  selected  by  Dr.  Keen. 

ACETIC   ACID    AS   AN    ANTISEPTIC. 

A  PARAGRAPH  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Wiener  kliuische 
Wochenschrift  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  results  of 
investigations  vvliich  have  lately  been  made  as  to  the  germicidal 
value  of  acetic  acid  in  comparison  with  correspondingly  strong 
solutions  of  carbolic  acid.  The  results  do  not  seem  to  have 
borne  out  the  expectations  in  favor  of  acetic  acid  The  sugges- 
tion which  has  been  made  that  tliis  acid,  in  the  form  of  house- 
hold vinegar,  could  be  conveniently  used  as  an  antiseptic  wash 
during  the  parturient  period  is  also  negatived.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  common  vinegar  rapidly  develops  fungous  growths, 
which  render  it  singularly  unfit  for  intra-uterine  employment. 
On  the  other  hand,  vinegar  has  been  much  used  in  America  as 
an  obstetrical  hsemostatic,  and  the  results  obtained  with  it  have 
not  been  such  as  to  make  it  looked  upon  here  as   favoring 


THE   SOCIETY   OF  THE   ALUMNI   OF   CHARITY   HOSPITAL. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  Dr.  H.  H.  Hagan  pre- 
sented a  case  of  multiple  angeiomata  in  a  child  of  two  years. 
There  were  about  thirty  of  the  tumors  situated  on  the  head, 
face,  body,  and  extremities.  Dr.  Clement  Cleveland  showed 
an  interesting  specimen — a  very  much  thickened  Falloppian 
tube  removed  from  a  patient  suffering  from  chronic  pyosalpinx 
opening  into  the  colon.  Tlie  tube  was  so  much  thickened  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  ovary.  Dr.  W.  L.  Carr  read  a  paper  on 
Laryngismus  Stridulus,  which  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discus- 
sion. 


THE   CRYSTAL   BROOK    SUMMER   RESORT   FOR    DELICATE 
CHILDREN. 

Crystal  Brook,  distant  from  New  York  about  sixty  miles, 
on  Mount  Sinai,  Long  Island,  was  noticed  in  the  Journal  last 
year  under  the  heading  of  "  A  Country  Resort  for  Children  that 
are  not  Poor."  The  announcements  for  the  summer  of  181(0  are 
just  out  and  show  that  the  same  management  and  plan  of  opera- 
tion remain  in  force.  Dr.  Jerome  Walker,  of  Brooklyn,  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  Crystal  Brook  Home.  He  advises  that  chil- 
dren sent  to  him  be  furnished  with  plain  clothing  that  will  not 
hamper  their  enjoyment  or  interfere  with  their  health  and  com- 
fort.    Contagious  oases  will  not  be  received. 


HOSPITAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  BERLIN. 

Tub  new  children's  hospital  at  the  north  of  Berlin,  says  the 
Lancet,  has  completed  two  of  its  pavilions,  one  of  which  will 
be  for  the  reception  of  diphtheria  cases.  Another  pavilion,  for 
scarlet  fever,  will  bo  built  within  the  next  six  months.  The 
concerted  action  of  the  medical  societies,  looking  to  the  erection 
of  hospital  homos  for  consumptives,  has  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Leyden,  Dr.  Fiainkel, 
and  Dr.  Fraentzel,  to  plan  and  execute  the  gradual  separation 
of  phthisical  from  other  classes  of  hospital  inmates. 


THE  NEW  YORK   SKIN   AND   CANCER  HOSPITAL. 

The  directors  of  this  institution  appeal  for  public  aid  to  en- 
able them  to  move  it  to  some  more  suitable  location.  The 
building  now  occupied  was  taken  about  eight  years  ago,  and 
was  then  considered  to  he  well  situated.  Since  then  huge  tene- 
ments have  been  erected  around  it,  and  the  elevated  railway, 
passing  its  door,  has  become  more  and  more  disturbing  and 
detrimental  to  the  patients.  The  directors,  therefore,  think 
that  the  time  has  come  to  seek  a  quieter  and  pleasanter  locality. 


OCCULT   PRESCRIBING. 

The  obsolete  names  of  drugs  are  "  legion,"  and  may  at  times 
be  found  useful  when  the  patient  or  his  friends  have  a  too  in- 
quisitive disposition.  The  following,  according  to  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Record,  is  a  "  blind  "  kind  of  prescription  which  was 
actually  sent  to  a  pharmacy  for  dispensing : 

Aquilaj  alb® gr.  vj  ; 

Pulv.  ipomroa?  purgantis gr.  xij.     M. 

Calomel  and  jalap  are  the  drugs  here  intended  to  be  prescribed, 
and  without  doubt  the  obsolete  words  were  used  to  disguise 
them  to  the  patient  rather  than  to  the  dispenser. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  durinp;  the  two  weeks  ending  May  20,  1890: 


Weels  ending  May  13. 

Week  ending  May  30. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Typhoid  fever 

10 
96 
6 
386 
93 
10 

4 
5 
4 
32 
22 
0 

11 

75 

2 

386 

107 

3 
8 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

2 
34 

30 

Varicella 

8       !         0 

The  American  Laryngological  AsBOciation  will  hold  its  twelfth  an- 
nual congress  in  Hopkins  Hall  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, on  May  29th,  30th,  and  31st,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  John 
N.  Mackenzie.  The  programme  includes  an  address  by  the  president, 
also  the  following  papers  :  An  Anomaly  of  the  Thyreoid  Body,  by  Dr. 
John  N.  Mackenzie,  of  Baltimore  ;  Look  beyond  the  Nose,  by  Dr.  S. 
Solis-Cohen,  of  Philadelphia ;  A  New  Operation  for  Deviation  of  the 
Nasal  Septum,  Ijy  Dr.  Morris  J.  Asch,  of  New  York ;  Posterior  Hyper- 
trophies of  the  Middle  and  Inferior  Turbinals,  by  Dr.  Harrison  Allen, 
of  Philadelphia ;  Notes  on  a  Case  of  My.Koniatous  Tumor  of  the  Naso- 
pharynx in  a  Child  Si.^c  Y'ears  of  Age,  by  Dr.  Alexander  W.  MaoCoy,  of 
Philadelphia ;  A  Case  of  Nasopharyngeal  Tumor  with  Unusual  Clinical 
history,  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Knight,  of  New  York ;  Adenoid  Tissue,  its 
Development  and  Early  History,  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Swain,  of  New  Haven ; 
Supplementary  Report  on  Cartilaginous  Tumors  of  the  Larynx  and  on 
Warty  Growths  in  the  Nares,  by  Dr.  E.  Fletcher  Ingals,  of  Chicago :  A 
Case  of  Myxoma  of  the  Epiglottis,  by  Dr.  S.  0.  Vander  Poel,  of  New 
York ;  Hoarseness  and  Loss  of  Voice  caused  by  Wrong  Vocal  Method, 
by  Dr.  S.  W.  Langmaid,  of  Boston ;  On  the  Condition  known  as  "  Chor- 
ditis  Tuberosa,"  by  Dr.  Clarence  C.  Rice,  of  New  York ;  Peculiar  Cases 
of  Unilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Lateral  Crico-arytenoid  Muscle,  by  Dr.  E. 
Fletcher  Ingals,  of  Chicago ;  A  Case  of  Bull)ar  Disease  with  Unusual 
Symptoms,  causing  Permanent  Unilateral  Paralysis  of  Abduction  in  the 
Larynx,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Bosworth,  of  New  York ;  The  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Cancer  of  the  Larynx,  by  Dr.  D.  Bryson  Dclavan,  of  New 
York  ;  Notes  on  an  Interesting  Case  of  .\ueurysm,  by  Dr.  George  W. 
Major,  of  Montreal ;  Stricture  of  the  (Esophagus  from  Interstitial 
Thickening  of  its  Walls,  by  Dr.  John  0.  Roe,  of  Rochester ;  and  The 
Laryngology  of  Trousseau  and  Horace  Green,  by  Dr.  F.  Donaldson,  of 
Baltimore. 
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The  New  York  State  Medical  Association. — The  sixth  annual  meet- 
ing  of  the  Fifth  District  Branch  will  be  held  in  Wurzler's  Building,  315 
Washington  Street  (over  the  Post-office),  Brooklyn,  on  Tuesday,  May 
27tb.  Papers  are  to  be  read  as  follows:  Observations  on  Rheumatism, 
especially  as  involving  the  Tonsils,  by  Dr.  W.  Henry  Thayer;  Some 
Personal  Observations  upon  the  History  and  Claims  of  Hypnotism,  and 
its  Employment  in  certain  Diseased  Conditions,  by  Dr.  H.  Ernest  Schmid ; 
Ectopic  Gestation,  especially  with  Reference  to  Diagnosis  and  Thera- 
peutics, by  Dr.  George  Tucker  Harrison ;  The  Surgical  Treatment  of 
Cough  in  Diseases  of  the  Upper  Air-passages,  with  Demonstration  of 
Instruments  and  Specimens,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Gleitsmann ;  and  A  Few 
Clinical  Notes  on  a  very  Interesting  Case  of  Fracture  of  the  Lower  End 
of  the  Femur,  by  Dr.  C.  EUery  Denison. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Medical  Society  will  hold  its  thirty- 
seventh  annual  session  at  O.sford  on  May  2'7th,  '28th,  and  29th,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  George  Gilletf  Thomas,  of  Wilmington.  The 
programme  includes  the  following  items:  Report  on  Practice,  by  Dr.  L. 
G.  Broughton ;  Report  on  Surgery,  by  Dr.  John  H.  Faison ;  Case  of 
Psoas  Abscess,  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Stanton  (discussion  by  Dr.  J.  McKee  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  McMuUen) ;  Report  on  Obstetrics,  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Di.'ion's  sub- 
stitute ;  The  Use  of  the  Curette  after  Labor  and  Abortion,  by  Dr.  J. 
W.  Long  (discussion  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Bahnson  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Booth) ;  an 
annual  essay,  by  Dr.  I.  Wellington  Faison :  Report  on  Gynaecology,  by 
Dr.  George  W.  Purefoy  ;  Report  on  Materia  Medica,  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Cald- 
well ;  Report  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Lumsden ;  Re- 
port on  Pathology  and  Microscopy,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Baker ;  Report  on 
Therapeutics,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  McGee ;  an  annual  oration,  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
Jones ;  The  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Spinal  Affections,  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Hammond,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  The  Insane  of  our  State  outside  of 
the  Public  Institutions,  by  Dr.  J.  A,  Hodges.  A  new  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  will  be  elected  at  this  meeting. 

The  Importation  of  Foreign  Natural  Mineral  Waters. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Association,  held  on  May  19th, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  County  Medical  Association,  a  repre- 
sentative body  composed  of  five  hundred  practicing  physicians  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  believing  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  all  foreign  natural  mineral  waters  should  be 
imported  free  of  duty,  respectfully  urges  upon  the  National  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  provisions  now  in  force  relating  to 
foreign  natural  mineral  waters,  and  to  the  bottles  in  which  they  are 
imported,  should  be  re-enacted  in  any  tariff  which  is  sanctioned  by 
them. 

Municipal  Aid  to  the  Blind  of  New  York. — The  Commissioners  of 
Charities  and  Correction  have  appointed  Dr.  Henry  S.  Oppenheimer  ex- 
aminer of  the  blind  for  their  department.  There  are  about  six  hundred 
applicants  annually  for  a  medical  certificate  of  blindness,  and  those  who 
obtain  it  draw  equitably  from  a  sum  set  apart  for  them  out  of  the  ex. 
cise  fund. 

The  Medico-chimrgical  College,  of  Philadelphia. — Dr.  J.  M.  Anders 
has  been  transferred  from  the  chair  of  diseases  of  children  to  that  of 
clinical  medicine  ;  Dr.  Ernest  Laplace  has  been  made  professor  of  ])a- 
thology  and  clinical  surgery  ;  and  Dr.  Samuel  Wolfe  has  been  made  pro- 
fessor of  physiology. 

The  Medical  Missionary  Association  of  China  held  a  meeting  in 
Shangliai  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
H.  W.  Boone. 

The  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. — Dr.  Charles  H.  Knight  has 
been  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Throat  Department. 

The  New  York  Cancer  Hospital. — Dr.  B.  Farqubar  Curtis,  Dr.  Frank 
Hartley,  and  Dr.  Paul  Outerbridge  have  been  appointed  attending  sur- 
geons, and  Dr.  Clement  Cleveland  and  Dr.  Henry  C.  Coe,  gynaxoln- 
gists. 

Change  of  Address. — Dr.  (J.  W.  Rachel,  to  No.  325  East  Nineteenth 
Street. 


Army  Intelligence. —  Offieial  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Officers  serving  in   the   Medical  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  May  11  to  Mai/  17,  1S90  : 

FoRWOOD,  William  H.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  and 
will  report  in  person  on  the  27th  instant  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Soldier's  Home,  District  of  Columbia,  for  duty  as  Attending  Surgeon 
at  the  Home.  Par.  11,  S.  0.  113,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  May 
14,  1890. 

Cronkhite,  Henry  M.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  relieved  from  station  at  Little  Rock  Barracks,  Ar- 
kansas,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colorado,  at  which  post 
he  is  now  on  temporary  duty.  Par.  10,  S.  0.  113,  A.  G.  0.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  14,  1890. 

Mason,  Charles  F.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  on 
leave  of  absence,  will,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  report 
in  person  to  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Logan,  Colorado,  for 
temporary  duty  at  that  station.  Par.  7,  S.  0.  113,  A.  G.  0.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  14,  1890. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Army  Retiring  Board  convened  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  by  War  Department  order  dated  May 
10,  1887,  published  in  Special  Orders  No.  107,  May  10,  1887,  from 
Headquarters  of  the  Army,  is  dissolved,  and  War  Department  order 
dated  April  26,  1890,  published  in  Special  Orders  No.  99,  April  28, 
1890,  from  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  directing  Gardiner,  John 
DE  B.  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  to  report  to  the  president 
of  the  board  for  examination,  is  revoked.  Par.  10,  S.  0.  Ill,  A.  G.  0., 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  12,  1890. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  and  in  accordance  with  Section  1246,  Re- 
vised Statutes,  an  Army  Retiring  Board  is  appointed  to  meet  at  the 
War  Department  in  this  city,  at  1 1  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  Wednesday, 
May  14,  1890,  for  the  examination  of  such  officers  as  may  be  or- 
dered before  it.  Detail  for  the  Board  :  Heger,  Anthony,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel and  Surgeon,  Greenleaf,  Charles  R.,  Major  and  Sur- 
geon. Par.  6,  S.  O.  110,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  10, 
1890. 

Byrne,  Charles  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  four  months, 
with  permission  to  go  beyond  sea,  to  take  effect  on  or  about  June 
1,  1890.  Par.  3,  S.  0.  110,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  10, 
1890. 

Cherbonniee,  Andrew  V.,  Captain  and  Medical  Storekeeper,  is,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  from  June 
1,  to  include  October  10,  1890.  Par.  4,  S.  0.  110,  A.  G.  0.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  10,  1890. 

Ewing,  Charles  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Washington  Barracks, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
general.  Department  of  the  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  duty  as  At- 
tending Surgeon  at  those  headquarters.  Par.  8,  S.  0. 110,  A.  G.  0., 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  10,  1890. 

Johnson,  Henry,  Captain  and  Medical  Storekeeper,  now  on  duty  at  the 
Medical  Purveying  Depot,  New  York  city,  will,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  take  charge  of  that  Depot,  and  perform  the  duties 
of  Vollcm,  Edward  P.,  Colonel  and  Surgeon,  and  Acting  Assistant 
Medical  Purveyor,  during  the  absence  of  the  latter.  Par.  11,  S.  0. 
109,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  9,  1890. 

Vollum,  Edward  P.,  Colonel  and  Surgeon,  and  Acting  Assistant  Medi- 
cal Purveyor,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  two  months,  to  take  effect  June  1,  1890,  with  per- 
mission to  go  beyond  sea.  Par.  10,  S.  0.  109,  A.  G.  0.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  May  9,  1890. 
Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 

of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  week  ending  May  17,  1S90: 

Mackie,  B.  S.,  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Practice-ship  Constellation. 
May  15th. 

Lowndes,  C.  H.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Practice-ship 
Constellation.     May  15th. 

FiTzsiMONS,  Pall,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Marion 
and  ordered  home. 
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Martin,  H.  M.,  Surgeon.  Granted  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  to  leave 
the  United  States. 

HoRWiTZ,  p.  J.,  Medical  Director.  Granted  nine  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence, to  leave  the  United  States. 

Wentworth,  a.  R.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Resignation  accepted, 
to  take  effect  November  14,  1890. 

Herndon,  C.  G.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  U.  S. 
Steamer  Enterprise  and  to  wait  orders. 

GiHON,  A.  L.,  and  Kindleberger,  David,  Medical  Directors,  appointed 
delegates  to  represent  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy  at  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress,  Berlin,  Germany,  August  4,  1890. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 

Dulioi  of  JfiJi:,il  officers  of  the  United  States  Marine- Hospital  Service 

from  Aj,rd  Jl  U,  Maij  10,  1S90  ; 

HuTTON,  W.  H.  H.,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  chairman  of  Board  for  the 
Physical  Examination  of  Officers  of  the  Revenue-Marine  Service. 
April  23,  1890.  Detailed  as  chairman  of  Board  for  the  Physical  Ex- 
amination of  Cadets,  Revenue-Marine  Service.     May  9,  1890. 

PuRViANCE,  Georoe,  SurgcoH.  Detailed  as  recorder  of  Board  for  the 
Physical  Examination  of  Otficers  of  the  Revenue-Marine  Service. 
April  23,  1890. 

Brooks,  S.  D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  When  relieved  at  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  to  proceed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  assume  command  of 
the  Service.     May  1,  1890. 

Carrington,  p.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  As  soon  as  physically 
able,  to  proceed  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  assume  command  of  the 
Service.  May  1,  1890.  Leave  of  absence  extended  twenty  days  on 
account  of  sickness.     May  3,  1890. 

Magruder,  G.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  recorder  of  Board 
for  the  Physical  Examination  of  Cadets,  Revenue-Marine  Service. 
May  9,  1890. 

KiNYODN,   J.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     To  proceed  to  Wilmington,  Del., 
on  special  duty.     May  6,  1890. 
■^GoNDiCT,  A.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted   leave   of  absence   for 
eight  days.     April  12  and  22,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  Mat/  J6th :  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York ;  Bos- 
ton Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Medical 
Club  (private);  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  Mai/  S7th :  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
(first  day — Oxford) ;  New  York  Dermatological  Society  (private) ; 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Laryngology  and 
Rhinology);  Buffalo  Obstetrical  Society  (private);  Medical  Societies 
of  the  Counties  of  Queens  (annual — Mineola)  and  Rockland  (annual), 
N.  Y. ;  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences  (private) 

Wednesday,  May  2Sth:  Connecticut  Medical  Society  (first  day — New 
Haven) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  (second 
day) ;  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York  Pathological  Society ; 
American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Medical 
Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Albany  and  Monroe  (annual — Roches- 
ter), N.  Y. ;  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Association ;  Berkshire, 
Mass.,  District  Medical  Society  (Pittsfield);  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  May  29th :  Connecticut  Medical  Society  (second  day) ; 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  (third  day). 

Friday,  May  30th :  Connecticut  Medical  Society  (third  day). 


(©faituarits. 


WILLIAM   H.   BYFORD,   M.  D. 

PiiBSS  dispatches  aonounce  that  Dr.  Byford  died  on  Wednes- 
day, the  21  at  inst.,  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.    Professor  Byford  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  where  ho  re- 


ceived his  undergraduate  education,  taking  his  medical  degree 
from  the  Ohio  Medical  College  in  1844.  The  greater  portion 
of  his  professional  career  was  spent  in  Chicago,  where  he  soon 
became  professor  of  ob.stetrics  in  the  Rush  Medical  College  and 
won  wide  repute  as  a  practitioner  and  as  a  teacher.  He  subse- 
quently became  professor  of  gynaecology  in  the  Rush  Medical 
College  and  of  obstetrics  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Chicago  and  surgeon  to  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  Chicago.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Gynaecological  So- 
ciety, and  was  its  president  in  1881.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  entitled  The  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  applied 
to  the  Diseases  and  Accidents  Incident  to  Women,  a  book  that 
has  gone  through  four  editions  and  has  always  been  highly 
esteemed  by  the  profession.  As  a  physician  and  as  a  teacher 
Professor  Byford  was  conservative  and  painstaking;  as  a  man 
he  was  tender  and  true,  and  no  man  in  the  country  was  more 
worthy  of  the  status  accorded  him  by  his  fellow-physicians. 


OBITUARY    NOTES. 

Howard  Trask,  M.  D.,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  James  D.  Trask,  of 
Astoria,  died  on  Monday,  the  19th  inst.,  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Rupt- 
ured and  Crippled,  from  pulmonary  disease  complicated  with  an  affec- 
tion of  the  hip.  Dr.  Trask  was  a  graduate  of  the  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, of  Chicago,  and  was  a  member  of  the  house  staff  of  Charity  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  last  year,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  the  work. 

Wales  L.  Gary,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  on 
May  16th,  in  his  thirtieth  year.  He  was  a  man  of  high  natural  ability 
and  full  of  energy  and  professional  spirit.  He  was  an  assistant  surgeon 
at  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  new  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs,  in  the 
Eastern  District.  Dr.  Gary  was  an  alumnus  of  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  of  the  Class  of  1884,  and  he  was  an  ex-interne  of  that  institu- 
tion. He  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
collegiate  department. 


Cfttcrs  to  the  ^bitor. 


THE    PAYMENT   OF   TRAINING-SCHOOL    PUPILS. 
32  East  Thirty-first  Street,  New  York,  May  19,  1S90. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir:  The  opinions  of  Mr.  George  P.  Liidlam  in  any  matter 
connected  with  hospital  management  command  attention,  as 
coming  from  one  whose  practical  experience  is  great.  It  is 
therefore  well  to  answer  his  letter  published  in  the  Journal  of 
May  lYth. 

Mr.  Ludlam  makes  the  serious  mistake  of  confounding  the 
chief  aim  of  a  school  with  the  chief  aims  of  its  scholars.  These 
have  nothing  in  common.  The  aim  of  a  school  may  be  high, 
while  its  scholars  may  enter  it  with  the  highest  or  lowest  mo- 
tives, and  vice  versa.  Incidentally  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the 
phrases  "  chief  aim  of  a  school  "  and  ''  reason  for  its  existence  " 
have  no  real  connection  with  one  another.  The  reason  for  the 
existence  of  a  training  school,  as  for  any  other  institution,  is 
simply  to  supply  a  human  want.  The  "  chief  aim  "  of  the  school 
is  determined  by  the  ideas  of  those  who  found  and  manage  it. 
This  aim  may  be,  if  the  highest  view  of  the  matter  be  taken, 
really  to  alleviate  human  suffering  by  educating  thoroughly  those 
who,  from  whatever  motives,  wish  to  become  nurses.  Or  it  may 
be,  as  Mr.  Ludlam  seems  to  think,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
a  small  number  of  young  people  of  the  female  sex  (and  especially 
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those  who,  haviag  "  been  brought  up  in  refinement  and  even 
luxury,  are  compelled  to  face  the  necessity  of  earning  a  sup- 
port ")  by  teaching  them  a  trade.  The  chief  aim  might  be  to 
make  money  or  it  might  be  almost  anything  else.  Whatever  be 
the  aim,  the  school  necessarily  trains  nurses,  and  the  matter 
under  discussion  is  simply  the  question  of  payment. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  and  his  critic  are  evidently  in  ac- 
cord in  regard  to  the  fact  that  nursing  and  medicine  are  to  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light  as  means  of  livelihood.  A  perusal 
of  both  articles  shows  this  beyond  a  doubt.  Indeed,  the  first 
places  both  these  on  a  plane  with  plumbing  in  tliis  respect. 
The  point  of  difference  is  simply  that  the  former  does  not  regard 
training  schools  as  charitable  institutions,  while  the  latter  does 
so  regard  them.  The  writer  of  the  editorial  regards  them  as 
schools  for  educating  nurses.  Mr.  Ludlam  looks  at  them  as  places 
in  which  the  main  object  is,  first,  to  provide  a  means  of  employ- 
ment for  certain  worthy  young  women,  and,  incidentally  pre- 
sumably, to  make  these  into  nurses.  The  writer  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  supply  and  demand  alone  should  influence  the  schools 
In  the  matter  of  payment.  Mr.  Ludlam  would  pay  all  scholars, 
because  some  might  need  the  money.  Even  so,  why  pay  those 
who  do  not?  Even  the  sentimental  ideas  expressed  by  your 
correspondent  can  hardly  Justify  payment  to  those  who  have 
means. 

Evidently  by  mistake,  Mr.  Ludlam  gives  an  entirely  incorrect 
impression  when  he  says  "small  and  even  contemptible  and  de- 
grading as  the  payment  seems  to  the  writer  of  the  article,"  etc. 
The  writer  does  not  anywhere  object  to  the  payment  because  it 
is  "  small,"  but  because  it  is  a  payment  not  made  for  services 
rendered.  It  is  degrading  because  all  gifts  of  money  are  de- 
grading. This  statement  is  not  absolutely  fair,  since  money  may 
be  given  and  received  in  a  spirit  which  does  not  in  the  least  de- 
grade, but  rather  elevates  the  moral  tone  of  both  giver  and  re- 
ceiver. Any  one  in  need  of  money  for  support  may  receive  it 
as  a  gift  without  loss  of  dignity,  provided  he  intends  to  try  to 
repay  it,  not  necessarily  in  money  and  not  necessarily  to  the 
donor,  not  in  kind  perhaps,  but  in  kindness  to  other  unfortu- 
nates. No  one  who  is  not  in  need  can  receive  money  as  a  gift 
without  loss  of  self-respect,  and  the  money  paid  to  those  train- 
ing-school pupils  who  do  not  need  it  is  worse  than  wasted  ;  it 
is  harmful  and  lowers  the  dignity  of  the  profession. 

Your  correspondent  mentions  the  payment  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  pupils  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  The  Government 
needs  officers  specially  trained  for  the  army  and  navy.  It  pays 
them  while  educating  them,  and  requires  their  services  for  a 
certain  time  after  this  education  is  completed.  During  this 
time  it  has  absolute  control  over  them  as  completely  as  though 
they  were  slaves.  A  training  school  does  not  educate  pupils 
for  its  own  benefit  and  service.  There  is  therefore  no  resem- 
blance whatever  between  it  and  the  Government. 

The  reason  for  the  existence  of  training  schools  is  that  they 
are  needed  by  the  community  because  nurses  are  needed  by  it. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  schools  may  differ  considerably  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  their  charters  or  the  ideas  of  their 
managers,  but,  nevertheless,  the  education  of  nurses  for  the  sick 
is  the  actual  business  of  all  training  schools.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  wasting  money,  no  matter  what  views  the  managers 
may  hold,  unless  these  managers  possess  funds  expressly  given 
or  bequeathed  to  be  wasted. 

Money  paid  to  any  one  not  in  need,  save  for  services  ren- 
dered or  other  adequate  return,  is  wasted.*  In  the  case  of  a 
training  school,  without  special  authority  expressed  in  the  char- 
ter or  in  sotne  form  of  bequest,  it  is  a  breach  of  trust  to  |)ay 
pupils  if  they  can  be  had  without  payment. 

Here  let  me  draw  attention  to  a  point  of  some  importance 
not  touched  upon  in  either  article.     The  "chief  aim"  of  the 


managers  of  training  schools  like  that  attached  to,  but  not  con- 
nected with,  Bellevue  Hospital  may  be  considered  as  affecting 
only  the  school,  not  the  hospital.  The  latter  merely  gets  its 
nurses  from  the  school  by  contract,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with 
the  motives  of  its  managers  than  the  latter  have  to  do  with  the 
motives  of  its  pupils.  When,  however,  a  training  school  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  hospital,  and  is  supported  directly  by  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  such  hospital,  its  managers  have  no  right  to  any 
other  aim  than  this:  to  provide  good  nurses  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible for  that  hospital.  If  as  good  nurses  can  be  had  more 
cheaply  without  a  training  school,  they  must  get  them.  If  as 
good  nurses  can  not  be  provided  in  any  other  way  (and  I  do  not 
believe  they  can),  a  school  must  be  started  and  enough  money 
spent  to  make  it  efficient.  It  still  remains  a  duty,  however,  to 
spend  as  little  as  possible. 

The  manager  of  'a  liospital  must  look  to  its  interests,  and 
not  be  influenced  by  a  desire  to  help  any  young  woman  or  old 
man,  however  worthy.  If  he  spends  the  hospital's  money  to 
educate  some  one,  unless  the  hospital  charter  expressly  author- 
izes him,  he  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust.  A  training  school 
may  be  incorporated  to  help  its  scholars;  a  hospital  is  intended 
to  benefit  the  sick.  No  sentimental  idea  should  for  a  moment 
justify  the  expenditure  of  one  cent  of  its  money  for  any  other 
purpose. 

If,  as  Mr.  Ludlam  thinks,  the  quality  of  pupils  would  dete- 
riorate unless  they  were  paid,  perhaps  the  payment  must  be 
made.  The  large  number  of  applicants  and  the  small  number 
of  cases  makes  this  very  doubtful.  The  fact  that  in  England 
the  pupils  more  often  pay  than  receive  pay  for  their  instruction 
is  additional  evidence  against  the  idea.  The  burden  of  proof, 
in  any  case,  lies  with  those  who  make  the  assertion. 

The  abolition  of  the  pay  system  does  not  in  the  least  pre- 
vent the  foundation  of  scholarships  open  to  worthy  and  poor 
applicants.  Neither  would  the  acceptance  of  money  by  any 
earnest  and  capable  but  poor  pupil  be  in  the  least  improper. 

It  will  be  understood,  I  hope,  that  this  letter  is  written  in 
no  spirit  of  discourtesy  to  Mr.  Lndlam,  with  whom  my  rela- 
tions have  been  most  pleasant.  It  is  necessary  to  speak  plainly, 
and  if  the  words  are  severe,  they  apply  only  to  the  letter,  not 
to  its  author.  J.  West  Roosevelt,  M.  D. 


HYDROGEN   PEROXIDE    IN    DIPHTHERIA. 

New  York,  April  29,  1S90. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Yorlc  Mcdk<il  Journal  : 

Sir  :  The  communication  of  Dr.  Elder,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
19th,  on  this  subject  has  so  impressed  me  on  the  score  of  his  en- 
thusiastic praise,  and  tallies  so  well  with  a  personal  experience 
in  the  same  direction,  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  ottering  a  sug- 
gestion, first  with  reference  to  the  solution  itself,  and  then  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  its  employment.  Your  correspondent  refers 
to  a  ten-volume  strength  as  the  ofticinal  preparation  in  the  mar- 
ket, which  should  be  known  to  be  not  ten-  but  fifteen-volume. 
If  possible,  it  would  be  even  more  acceptable  if  we  were  able  to 
procure  a  solution  higher  in  point  of  saturation,  both  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  etficacy  as  well  as  to  make  allowance  for  an  es- 
cape of  its  ozonized  properties  after  exposure.  As  Its  action  is 
perfectly  harmless  to  the  mucous  membranes,  at  most  producing 
but  a  slight  degree  of  smarting  in  its  present  undiluted  strength, 
it  seems  desirable  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  free  and  full  chemical 
action  on  the  local  necrotic  elements  of  the  disease.  I  find  in 
the  published  statemenis  regarding  the  medicinal  use  of  the 
peroxide  that  certain  proportionate  amounts  of  water  should  be 
added,  but,  in  my  experience,  to  do  so  is  to  rob  it  of  its  peculiar 
virtue.  It  should,  then,  be  of  full  strength,  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, fresh  from  the  manufacturer. 
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In  its  employment  I  hold  to  the  point  also,  as  one  of  particu- 
lar importance,  that  it  should  be  used  in  the  shape  of  a  coarse 
spray,  and  not  brought  in  contact  with  the  diphtheritic  surface 
by  means  of  a  swab  or  cotton'applioator.  It  is  less  distressing 
to  the  patient  and  finds  its  way  more  distinctly  over  the  entire 
surfaces  involved  ;  but  eminently  without  disturbing  the  rau- 
cous membrane,  and,  as  a  consequence,  offering  the  best  oppor- 
tunity, as  your  correspondent  discovers,  for  renewed  infection. 
An  additional  element  of  the  spray  under  twenty  or  twenty-tive 
pounds  pressure  is  the  double  advantage  of  clearing  away  the 
superficial  coagulated  masses  that  form  almost  immediately  on 
contact  with  the  peroxide  and  exposing  a  deeper  structure  to 
its  action.  G.  B.  Hope,  M.  D. 


INJURIES    OF   THE   ANKLE   JOINT. 
435  Wyoming  AvENnE,  Scranton,  Pa.,  April  27,  1S90. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Fork  Medical  Journal : 

Deah  Sir  :  Permit  me  further  space  in  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  journal  to  correct  any  impression  that  might  lead  your 
readers  to  infer  that  my  article  in  your  issue  of  April  26th  was 
calculated  to  in  any  way  contribute  to  a  notion  that  American 
surgeons  were  at  all  backward  in  the  recommendation  of  con- 
servative treatment  of  the  ankle  joiot  or  fracture  of  the  astraga- 
lus ;  for  such  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  from  the  days  of  Dr.  J. 
Rhea  Barton  down  to  the  present  time  American  surgeons  have 
generally  advised  an  attempt  to  be  made  at  saving  the  foot  in 
this  class  of  injuries.  Professor  D.  Hayes  Agnew  and  Professor 
John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  Professor  Dennis  and  Dr. 
Charles  Phelps,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  and 
others  all  advise  conservatism  in  the  treatment  of  these  and  of 
all  other  compound  fractures  where  there  is  any  possible  hope. 
RioHAED  II.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 


Proccctrtngs  of  Societies. 


AMERICAN   MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Forty-first  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Tiuk- 

day,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  May  SO, 

21,  22,  and  23,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
in  the  Chair. 

TiiB  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  \V..T.  Buioc.s,  of 
Nashville,  and  a  prayer  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Witheh- 

8P00N. 

Addresses  of  Welcome. — Dr.  Beiggs  recounted  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  during  the  third  of  a  century  that  bad 
elapsed  since  tlie  association  first  met  in  Nashville,  and  referred 
to  the  strain  of  the  late  civil  war  and  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
reconciliation  that  had  followed. 

On  behalf  of  the  Governor,  Major  Craiqhsad  welcomed 
the  association  for  the  State,  and  Mayor  MoCaever  on  the  part 
of  the  city. 

The  President's  Address,— The  President  took  for  tlie 
subject  of  his  address  Hygiene  and  its  Relation  to  the  Govern- 
ment. What  had  been  the  progress  of  opinion  on  this  subject? 
Could  we  feel  that  it  had  received  the  attention  that  it  de- 
served? We  were  here  to-day  because  we  were  therapeutists, 
and  not  because  we  were  hygienisls.  We  should  not  bo  dis- 
couraged; great  movements  were  slow.  The  speaker  then  re- 
viewed the  history  of  hygienic  legislation  from  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  first  act,  on  February  26,  1796,  to  May  26,  1866, 


when,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  charged  with  the  regulation  of  quarantine.  In 
1878  another  advance  was  made  whereby  the  Surgeon-General 
of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  was  empowered  lo  make  rules 
for  the  consuls  in  foreign  ports  with  reference  to  the  condition 
of  vessels  and  cargoes  bound  for  ports  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  same  year  still  lurther  advances  were  made  by  the 
appropriation  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
investigation  of  the  origin  and  causes  of  epidemic  diseases,  and 
by  the  establishing  of  State  boards  of  health.  A  natural  out- 
come of  State  boards  was  the  National  Board,  the  development 
and  growth  of  which  the  speaker  then  traced  to  the  time  when 
it  was  established,  in  1879. 

The  National  Board  of  Health,  he  said,  had  a  splendid  rec- 
ord. Brought  into  being  by  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming 
calamity,  it  had  achieved  a  success  that  was  the  most  remarka- 
ble in  the  history  of  hygiene  in  converting  Memphis  from  a 
pest-house  into  a  healthy  and  tlonrishing  city.  The  Marine- 
Hospital  Service,  founded  in  1798,  was,  he  said,  the  most  active 
and  prominent  among  the  functionaries  of  health  under  the 
direct  rules  of  the  National  Government.  One  could  not  be- 
come familiar  with  its  works  without  having  a  strong  feeling  of 
admiration  for  the  care  with  which  the  service  was  adminis- 
tered. The  management  of  the  late  epidemic  of  yellow  fever 
was  proof  of  the  efiieieney  and  value  of  this  service.  There 
was  still  another  field  of  sanitary  action — that  of  the  considera- 
tion of  animal  diseases.  In  1884  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try had  been  organized  for  the  study  of  the  contagious  diseases 
of  cattle,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  who  had  been  successful  in  arresting  the  spread  of 
pleuro-pneumonia.  The  best  results  had  been  obtained  by  co- 
operation with  State  authorities.  The  speaker  then  reviewed 
the  work  of  this  branch  of  the  Government.  The  Government 
had  shown  willingness  to  advance  in  the  great  march  of  hy- 
giene, but  did  not  take  the  initiative.  To  illustrate  thi.s,  he 
cited  the  investigations  of  Sternberg  and  Freire  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  international  conference.  Taking  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  regulation  of  commerce,  he  asked  if  a  national 
board  of  health  would  meet  the  requirements  indicated  in  the 
exclusion  of  epidemics  from  our  borders,  their  passage  from 
State  to  State,  the  hygiene  of  cars,  the  drainage  of  swamps  in 
malarial  districts,  the  prevention  of  adulteration  of  food,  and 
various  other  matters  which  would  come  within  its  province. 
The  work  would  be  too  great  for  such  a  body.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  now  obliged  to  make  regulations  through 
the  Marino-Hospital  Service,  which  had  no  natural  relation  to 
the  object  for  which  the  service  was  created.  The  service  had 
its  own  labors;  and  the  array,  the  navy,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  had  theirs.  These  disconnected  departments 
should  be  consolidated,  and  the  solution  of  the  question,  he 
thought,  must  be  found  by  the  appointment  by  the  Government 
of  a  single  man  who  would  give  his  undivided  attention  to  this 
great  subject.  That  man  need  not  be  a  medical  man,  but  he 
should  be  to  his  functionaries  what  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
to  his.  The  control  of  all  the  bureaus  of  investigation  should 
be  under  one  head.  Tlie  time  had  come  when  a  health  minister 
should  he  appointed.  After  the  Government  had  consolidated 
these  bureaus  of  investigation  and  hygiene,  it  would  be  found 
that,  of  all  the  men  chosen  by  our  Chief  Magistrate  to  aid  him 
in  carrying  on  the  functions  of  the  Government,  the  secretary 
of  sauitation  woi^  have  the  most  arduous  labors  to  perform. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Brodie,  of  Detroit,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  for  the  jiresident's  address,  and  it  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Section  in  Neurology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
— By  resolution,  the  title  of  the  Section  in  Medical  Jurispru- 
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dence  was  changed  to  that  of  Section  in  Neurology  and  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence. 

The  Address  in  Medicine  was  delivered  by  Dr.  N.  S. 
Davis,  of  Chicago.  He  spol;e  of  the  unparalleled  activity  in  the 
application  of  chemistry  and  microscopy  to  biological,  bacterio- 
logical, EBtiological,  pathological,  sanitary,  and  therapeutic  in- 
vestigations during  the  last  two  decades.  He  considered  it 
safer  in  low  forms  of  fevers  to  relieve  excess  of  bent  by  increas- 
ing natural  processes  than  by  the  use  of  antipyretics  and  anal- 
gesics, which  endangered  increased  blood  and  tissue  degenera- 
tion and  depressed  the  nervous  force.  He  discussed  alcohol  as 
a  medicine  and  considered  the  following  conclusions  justified  : 
1.  Alcohol  present  in  the  blood  combined  with  or  caused 
changes  in  the  molecular  composition  of  the  hsemoglobin  by 
which  the  natural  conversion  of  the  latter  into  oxy- 
hjemoglobin  was  diminished  and  less  oxygen  was  carried 
from  the  pulmonary  to  the  systemic  circulation.  2.  The 
same  strong  affinity  of  alcohol  for  water  and  albumi- 
noids that  enabled  it  to  modify  the  composition  and  function 
of  hffimoglobin  also  caused  a  modification  of  the  molecular 
condition  and  function  of  tissue  cells  throughout  the  body,  and 
retarded  the  aggregate  of  metabolic  changes  and  products,  as 
was  shown  by  the  diminished  production  of  carbon  dioxide, 
urea,  heat,  etc.  3.  The  direct  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  nerve- 
cells  and  its  indirect  etfect  in  lessening  the  amount  of  oxygena- 
tion of  the  blood  caused  it  to  produce  marked  diminution  of 
nervous  sensibility  and  vaso-motor  nerve  force.  In  other  words, 
it  bad  a  true  anaesthetic  effect  on  the  nerve  centers.  It  fol- 
lowed from  these  propositions  that  alcohol  in  the  blood  dimin- 
ished every  form  of  force  or  energy,  instead  of  conserving  tis- 
sues; diminished  instead  of  preventing  metabolic  changes,  and 
thereby  promoted  molecular  and  tissue  degeneration,  as  was 
seen  in  the  results  of  chronic  alcoholism.  To  reach  the  highest 
degree  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
eases, patients  must  be  early  separated  from  the  further  action 
of  specific  and  predisposing  causes,  and  surrounded  with  pure 
air  and  perfect  sanitary  arrangements.  Remedies  that  directly 
or  indirectly  retarded  or  prevented  normal  metabolic  processes 
must  be  carefully  avoided.  As  pyrexia  resulted  mostly  from 
interference  with  the  processes  of  heat  dissipation,  these  pro- 
cesses must  be  restored  by  promoting  natural  elimination  and 
by  the  direct  abstraction  of  heat  by  sponge  bath  and  in  severe 
cases  wrapping  in  wet  sheets.  Remedies  that  palliated  or  modi- 
fied local  developments  and  thus  prevented  structural  changes 
which  might  be  fatal  must  be  used  early  and  accurately.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  same  remedial  agent  that  might 
be  valuable  in  the  first  stage  might  prove  injurious  if  used  at  the 
stage  of  culmination,  or  more  so  if  used  in  the  stage  of  decline. 
The  chief  benefits  of  antipyretics  and  germicides  thus  far  had 
been  as  preventives  in  the  incubative  or  prodromal  stage 
rather  than  as  curatives  after  the  establishment  of  morbid 
processes.  The  speaker  had  not  found  in  the  medical  litera- 
ture of  the  past  few  years  that  antipyretics  had  lessened  the 
ratio  of  mortality  or  shortened  the  duration  of  continued 
fevers. 

The  Rush  Monument  Committee  reported  that  it  liad  on 
hand  the  sum  of  |1, 195.69. 

The  Journal  of  the  Association. — It  was  announced  that 
the  journal's  circulation  was  5,100,  and  its  income  for  the  cur- 
rent year  $14,154.91. 

Dr.  E.  G.  CoMEQTS,  of  Cincinnati,  offered  a  resolution  that 
the  president  appoint  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State  to 
consider  the  management  of  the  journal,  increase  its  usefulness, 
enlarge  its  volume,  increase  its  circulation,  and  make  it  the  pride 
and  boast  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Oabl  Seilek,  of  Philadelphia,  seconded  the  resolution, 


and  criticised  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  publishing 
some  articles  so  late  and  some  so  early.  He  would  like  to  know 
who  was  the  responsible  party. 

Dr.  J.  V.  Shoemaker,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  present  board  of  trustees. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  explained  the  conduct  of  the  journal  and 
the  delay  in  publishing  papers. 

The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations.— Dr.  E.  Gris- 
soM, of  North  Carolina,  the  chairman,  reported  as  follows:  For 
president.  Dr.  W.  T.  Briggs,  of  Tennessee;  for  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Dr.  C.  A.  Lindley,  of  Connecticut ;  for  second  vice-presi- 
dent. Dr.  R.  C.  Moore,  of  North  Carolina ;  for  tbird  vice-presi- 
dent, Dr.  Hal  C.  Wyman,  of  Michigan  ;  for  fourth  vice-presi- 
dent. Dr.  L.  P.  Gibson,  of  Arkansas ;  for  treasurer.  Dr.  R.  .J. 
Dunglison,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  for  permanent  secretary,  Dr.  W. 
B.  Atkinson,  of  Pennsylvania ;  for  librarian,  Dr.  C.  L.  Rich- 
ards, of  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  for  trustees  of  the  Journal, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Hamilton,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Dr.  J.  V.  Shoe- 
maker, of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  D.  E.  Nelson,  of  Tennessee; 
for  members  of  the  Judicial  Council,  Dr.  X.  C.  Scott,  of  Ohio, 
Dr.  W.  F.  Peck,  of  Iowa,  Dr.  J.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  Dr.  J.  H.  Mur- 
phy, of  Minnesota,  Dr.  D.  J.  Roberts,  of  Tennessee,  and  Dr.  A. 
Garcelon,  of  Maine  ;  for  members  of  the  Committee  on  State 
Medicine  and  Necrology,  each,  one  member  from  each  State ; 
to  deliver  the  annual  addresses:  Medicine,  Dr.  E.  L.  Shirly,  of 
Michigan ;  surgery.  Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews,  of  Kentucky ;  State 
medicine.  Dr.  W.  L.  Shank,  of  Kansas. 

The  Next  Meeting, — The  committee  reported  in  favor  of 
San  Francisco,  but,  after  a  discussion  in  which  Omaha  was 
urged,  it  was  voted  to  hold  the  meeting  in  Washington,  begin- 
ning on  the  second  Tuesday  in  May,  1891. 

The  Address  in  Surgery  was  given  by  Dr.  Samuel  Logan, 
of  Louisiana.  More  progress,  he  said,  had  been  made  in  medi- 
cine during  the  past  fifty  years  than  in  all  time  before.  Since 
medicine  had  cut  loose  from  the  apron-strings  of  priesthood 
and  witchcraft  it  had  been  leaving  the  field  of  theory  and  deal- 
ing only  in  facts.  Our  periodical  medical  literature  was  the 
best  of  any  profession.  What  could  we  do  without  the  aid  it 
afforded  ?  The  speaker  then  discussed  the  subject  of  anaes- 
thetics. Recent  investigations  had  jiroved  that  chloroform 
stopped  the  respiration  before  the  action  of  the  heart.  The 
dorsal  posture  should  be  adopted,  with  no  pressure  from  tight 
clothes;  there  should  be  thorough  dilution  of  the  vapor  with 
air,  and  a  napkin  was  best  for  its  administration,  which  should 
be  gradual  at  first.  If  the  patient  held  his  breath,  the  first  in- 
spiration should  be  of  fresh  air.  Insensibility  of  the  eyeball 
should  be  taken  as  a  test  of  complete  antesthesia.  No  opera- 
tion should  be  begun  until  it  was  present.  If  the  breathing 
ceased,  the  lower  jaw  should  be  pressed  forward.  A  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphine  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  administration  of  the  anajsthetio  was  approved  of,  except 
in  eases  of  idiosyncrasy.  The  speaker  referred  to  cleanli- 
ness as  the  sum  and  substance  of  antisepsis.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  micro-organisms  in  finger-nail  dirt. 
Kinyoun  had  found  them  in  twenty-five  out  of  twenty-seven 
nurses.  The  speaker  then  discussed  the  conservative  reaction 
during  the  past  year  concerning  brain  surgery  and  surgical 
interference  in  diseases  affecting  the  spinal  cord.  Therapeutic 
laparotomy  had  "  come  to  stay,"  though  its  field  might  be  lim- 
ited. Prophylactic  laparotomy  was  growing  in  favor  in  relaps- 
ing peritonitis  and  inflammation  of  the  vermiform  appendix. 
Removal  of  the  appendix  should  be  reserved  for  cases  in  which 
frequent  recurrences  and  their  increasing  gravity  demanded 
operation.  Specialists  should  never  forget  that  we  must  work 
together  in  one  brotherhood.     He  who  remained  ignorant  of 
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advances  in  one  line  must  fall  in  the  rear.  Advances  in  one 
quarter  must  be  known  nil  along  the  line. 

The  Address  in  Dietetics  was  given  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood, 
who  questioned  the  statement  of  fifty  years  ago  that  the  white 
race  in  A.raerica  was  tending  toward  extinction,  yet  tliere  was 
doubtless  a  degree  of  weakness  in  the  race.  Ill-health,  prema- 
ture loss  of  the  teeth,  defective  weight,  and  smallness  of  the 
lower  jaws  among  Americans,  etc.,  were  largely  attributable  to 
errors  in  eating.  Americans  would  not  chew  their  food  if  they 
could  avoid  it.  The  teeth  were  crowded,  and  could  not  grow 
if  they  were  supplied  with  blood  insufficiently.  The  American's 
dyspepsia  began  in  the  mouth,  increased  in  the  stomach,  and 
reached  its  acme  in  the  intestine. 

The  Address  in  State  Medicine  was  given  by  Dr.  A.  L. 
Oaeboll,  of  New  York. 

NEW   YORK   SURGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  March  S6,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  0.  K.  Briddon,  in  the  Chair. 

Tubercular  Arthritis  of  the  Shoulder  and  Tuberculous 
Testes. — Dr.  Syms  presented  a  middle-aged  man  who,  with  no 
history  of  rheumatism  or  venereal  trouble,  had  ankylosis  of  the 
shoulder  joint  and  marked  atrophy  of  the  regional  muscles. 
The  patient  was  also  suffering  from  what  appeared  to  be  tuber- 
culosis of  the  testes. 

Dr.  MoBuRNET  thought  that  the  outlook  in  such  a  case  was 
extremely  discouraging  in  consideration  of  the  conditicpn  of  the 
testes.  The  only  treatment  for  the  arm  would  be  by  operative 
interference. 

Flat-foot. — In  the  postponed  discussion  on  Dr.  Willy  Mey- 
er's supramalleolar  operation  for  fiat-foot.  Dr.  MoBuenbt  said 
he  had  been  extremely  interested  in  the  cases  submitted  and 
struck  by  the  relief  afforded,  but  he  could  not  appreciate  the 
principle  upon  which  the  operation  was  done.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  author  of  the  paper  bad  shown  in  what 
way  the  transposition  of  the  lower  bones  of  the  leg  could 
affect  the  condition  of  flat-foot  except  by  forcing  the  patient 
to  walk  on  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  which  had  not  been 
used  and  was  still  intact.  He  thought  the  patients  had  not 
been  operated  upon  long  enough  to  demonstrate  that  the  condi- 
tion which  had  characterized  the  inner  side  would  not  be  repro- 
duced on  the  outer.  Though  the  present  result  was  most  ex- 
cellent, there  seemed  no  sound  reason  for  assuming  that  it 
would  be  permanent. 

Dr.  Abbe  thought  the  principle  underlying  the  operation 
was  the  correct  one,  throwing,  as  it  must,  the  weiglit  of  the 
body,  through  the  axis  of  the  leg,  directly  upon  the  outer  part 
of  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot.  In  cases  where  he  had  had 
to  effect  this  it  had  been  accomplished  by  building  up  the  inner 
side  of  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  after  Bernard  Roth's  method,  better 
than  by  the  operative  procedure.  The  cases  shown  had  demon- 
strated a  considerable  and,  to  some  extent,  unsightly  deformity. 
There  was  nothing  unsurgical  about  this,  however,  if  the  opera- 
tion brought  about  the  desired  benefit.  Perhaps  less  correction 
might  be  possible  with  the  maximum  of  benefit. 

Dr.  Van  Aksdai.e  said  that  the  element  of  time  i)layed  an 
important  part  in  deciding  the  value  of  measures  of  relief  in  flat- 
foot.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  Dr.  Meyer's  operation  gave 
good  results,  then  the  fact  that  only  six  weeks  was  required  to 
effect  the  cure  by  this  means  made  it  an  operation  to  be  selected 
on  that  account.  Certainly  tlie  time  was  much  less  than  by  any 
other  method  devised  with  which  the  speaker  was  acquainted. 

Dr.  Meyek  said  that,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  cause  of  the  pain  and  trouble  in  patients  with  flat- 
foot,  it  was  that  the  weight  of  the  body,  after  transmission 


through  the  axes  of  the  legs,  passed  throogh  the  scaphoid,  in- 
stead of  through  the  cuboid  bones.  Every  surgeon  was  familiar 
with  what  took  place  in  cases  of  traumatic  flat-foot.  As  soon 
as  the  patients  were  obliged,  by  an  enforced  position,  to  walk 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  they  no  longer  suffered  pain.  He 
failed  to  see  why  any  recurrence  was  likely  to  take  place.  A 
slight  traumatic  talipes  varus  might  even  ensue  if,  some  over- 
correction having  been  made,  the  feet  were  used  too  soon  or  if 
the  bones  were  weak.  If  the  patients  were  obliged  to  walk  on 
the  outer  border  of  their  feet,  he  did  not  see  how  the  inner  bor- 
der could  sink  again  to  the  floor.  He  would  not  be  understood 
as  advocating  that  all  patients  should  be  treated  by  operation. 
Other  means  should  have  fair  trial.  Among  the  i>oorer  classes, 
however,  the  short  time  required  to  restore  to  them  the 
ability  to  resume  their  work  with  comfort  after  this  operation 
was  certainly  a  great  point  in  its  favor.  It  was  important,  in 
case  of  any  over-correction  at  the  time  of  operation,  to  make  a 
final  adjustment  and  insure  the  most  perfect  position  within 
twelve  days  from  the  date  of  the  operation. 

Recurrent  Appendicitis ;  Removal  during  the  Period  of 
Quiescence. — Dr.  Mukray  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  (See 
page  564.) 

Dr.  Markoe  said  that  he  had  the  matter  under  consideration, 
and  had  adopted  views  which  were  not  ([uite  so  sanguine  as 
those  of  some  of  his  friends.  He  had  been  unable  to  reach  any 
positive  conclusions,  however,  but  was  ready  to  accept  deduc- 
tions based  cm  accumulations  of  facts. 

Dr.  McBubney  said  he  had  seen  a  number  of  cases  during 
the  last  six  months  which  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  justify  the 
surgeon  in  urging  operation,  although  the  symptoms  had  been 
snfliciently  characteristic  to  show  that  the  patients  were  suffer- 
ing from  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  appendix.  In  these  cases, 
there  was  the  history  of  previous  attacks  of  a  mild  form  with 
intervening  periods  of  perfect  health.  During  the  attacks  the 
rise  of  temperature  had  been  insignificant.  In  such  cases  as 
these  he  should  hardly  like  to  urge  an  operation,  either  daring 
the  attacks  or  in  the  intervals  between  them.  It  was  difficult 
to  define  the  kind  of  case  which,  after  recurring  more  than  once 
or  twice,  justified  the  surgeon  in  advising  an  operation.  Many 
of  the  patients  so  affected  got  well  and  reinained  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  a  mistake  to  consider  those  emergencies 
which  immediately  threatened  life  as  the  only  conditions  which 
demanded  operative  interference.  There  were  many  cases  in 
which  the  existence  of  the  patients  was  rendered  miserable  and 
demoralized  by  the  repeated  return  of  a  dangerous  illness,  and 
in  such  cases  he  deemed  it  justifiable  to  advocate  an  operation 
as  a  reasonable  chance  of  relief.  As  to  the  question  of  mortal- 
ity, he  thought  that  statistics  would  show  favorably  in  support 
of  the  procedure.  Operations  for  stricture  and  other  formidable 
operations  for  causes  which  did  not  threaten  life  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  fatal  results.  So  far,  the  mortality  following  the  ap- 
pendicitis cases  operated  upon  was  not  such  as  to  deter  the  sur- 
geon from  performing  the  operation  where  the  possibility  of  its 
utility  was  clearly  indicated.  He  thought  he  should  operate  in 
cases  of  recurring  appendicitis  in  the  quiescent  interval  if  he 
had  satisfied  himself  that  the  attacks  had  been  of  a  threatening 
character  and  the  indications  were  of  future  aggravation  of 
those  symptoms,  or  where  the  patient's  general  condition  was 
so  uncomfortable  and  demoralized  that  operation  appeared  the 
only  source  of  relief.  The  possibility  of  a  fatal  issue  in  the 
hands  of  a  careful  and  competent  surgeon  could  hardly  with 
fairness  he  urged  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  there  were 
special  dangers  peculiar  to  this  operation. 

Dr.  Weir  said  that,  though  he  recognized  that  many  of  these 
cases  had  progressed  so  favorably  and  that  the  operation  had 
changed  for  the  better  the  condition  of  the  patients,  and  that 
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the  mortality  had  been  extremely  small,  still  he  felt  that  there 
were  considerations  connected  with  the  question  which  he 
could  not  yet  entirely  indorse  or  accept.  He  fully  agreed  that 
recurrences  which  were  of  such  frequency  as  to  render  the  pa- 
tient incapable  of  pursuing  his  ordinary  occupation  warranted 
a  certain  amount  of  risk.  Still  the  risk  was  not  inconsiderable, 
for  laparotomy  for  any  cause  carried  with  it  a  decided  aiaount 
of  danger.  Previous  attacks  of  marked  severity  did  not  neces- 
sarily predispose  to  subsequent  attacks  of  equal  or  greater  se- 
verity. As  to  laparotomy  in  the  quiescent  stage,  he  had  known 
of  some  eight  cases  of  its  recent  performance  in  New  York,  in 
nearly  every  one  of  which  there  had  been  entire  absence  of 
adhesions,  the  appendix  itself  having  been  found  perfectly 
smooth,  showing  that  the  previous  attack  had  not  developed 
any  peritonitis.  This  fact  explained  quite  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  cases  that  came  again  and  again  without  serious  results  into 
the  hands  of  the  general  practitioner.  They  were  cases  of  a 
lesser  degree  of  inflammation  and  severity.  When  he  put  these 
data  together  witli  the  experience  gained  from  fourteen  cases 
of  his  own  in  whicli  he  liad  performed  extirpation  of  the  appen- 
dix and  had  found  in  only  one  out  of  three  perforation  from 
distension  by  a  contained  fluid,  all  the  others  having  been  per- 
forated from  a  contained  fsecal  concretion,  he  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  appendix  was  the  subject  of  at 
least  two  forms  of  inflammation.  The  milder  condition  gave 
rise  perhaps  to  frequent  and  painful  attacks  or  incommoded  the 
patient,  but  did  not  necessarily  bring  about  great  ri^-ks  to  life. 
Whether  an  appendix  simply  inflamed  gave  rise  to  an  abscess  or 
to  a  general  suppurative  peritonitis,  except  under  conditions  of 
distension  that  ought  to  be  detected  in  an  examination,  he  could 
not  say  at  present,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this 
milder  form  would  lead  him  to  considerable  hesitation  in  advo- 
cating laparotomy  in  the  quiescent  stage  of  appendicitis.  He 
did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  arguing  against  an  operative 
procedure,  but  rather  as  urging  that  it  was  well  not  to  rush 
into  it  too  hastily.  He  thought  that  the  course  followed  by  the 
writer  of  the  paper  had  been  fully  justified  by  the  history  of 
the  case;  still  there  was  much  to  learn  in  the  matter  of  these 
inflammations  which  occurred  without  perforation  of  the  ap- 
pendix. " 

Dr.  Abbe  thought  that  there  was  an  analogy  between  the 
indications  for  operation  in  appendicitis  and  in  troublesome 
hernia,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  surgeon  no  greater 
risk  was  involved  to  the  patient  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 
An  appendicitis  that  was  associated  with  tumefaction  and  with 
recurrent  pain  always,  in  his  opinion,  called  for  interference. 
The  same  argument  did  not  hold  good,  however,  in  milder  cases 
of  a  catarrhal  form,  even  with  the  presence  of  a  foreign  sub- 
stance, unless  the  patient  was  prevented  from  following  some 
pursuit  necessary  to  his  support.  Autopsies  showed  many  ap- 
pendices with  evidences  of  inflammatory  processes  and  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  them  which,  so  far  as  indications 
went,  had  never  given  rise  to  any  serious  symptoms.  While  he 
disliked  any  operation  about  the  abdomen  calculated  to  weaken 
the  recti  muscles,  he  did  not  consider  that  operative  interfer- 
ence for  the  removal  of  a  diseased  appendix  was  frauglit  with 
any  more  danger  than  an  operation  for  hernia. 

Dr.  MoBuRNEY  said  that  the  absence  of  tumefaction,  even  in 
acute  cases,  was  of  no  particular  diagnostic  value.  Even  if  its 
presence  could  not  be  made  out,  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
ease might  be  found  on  opening  the  abdomen. 

Dr.  Wyeth  indorsed  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  McBurney  as 
to  the  class  of  cases  whicli  justified  operation,  emphasizing  those- 
cases  in  which  there  was  a  history  of  three  or  four  attacks  with 
progressive  severity  in  the  symptoms.  He  had  been  about  to 
operate  in  a  case  which  belonged  to  this  type.     The  patient  was 


a  young  man  giving  a  history  of  sixteen  attacks  within  two 
years.  He  was  bodily  demoralized  and  clamoring  for  some- 
thing to  be  done.  The  arrangements  had  been  made  for  op- 
eration some  two  weeks  ago,  but  a  characteristic  attack  had 
occurred  on  the  day  before  that  set  for  the  operation.  Tume- 
faction was  evident,  but  probably  entirely  muscular.  The  at- 
tack had  lasted  a  week,  the  temperature  rising  as  high  as  103°. 
He  had  delayed  the  operation  because  it  was  more  dangerous  to 
operate  when  there  was  acute  local  peritonitis  than  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  attacks,  and  because  the  patient  had  safely 
weathered  sixteen  attacks.  He  felt  assured  that  adhesions  had 
formed  suflicieut  to  shut  the  appendix  oft'  from  the  general  peri- 
toneal cavity,  thus  lessening  the  danger  of  an  abscess  opening 
into  the  peritonaeum. 

Dr.  MuBRAY  thought  that  what  was  needed  was  the  ability 
to  make  a  more  accurate  diagnosis  before  a  correct  estimate 
could  be  made  of  the  dangers  of  appendicitis.  The  fact  that  in 
the  statistics  offered  so  many  of  the  patients  bad  been  women 
bore  directly  on  the  question  of  diagnosis.  Many  of  the  attacks 
in  the  ovarian  region  might  have  been  due  to  appendicitis.  He 
thought  that  during  the  next  five  years  it  would  be  demonstrated 
how  dangerous  a  disease  appendicitis  really  was,  and  that  sur- 
geons would  feel  justified  in  removing  the  organ  which  caused 
the  trouble. 

Nephrectomy  following  an  Operation  for  Perinephritic 
Abscess ;  Multiple  Eenal  Abscesses ;  Eenal  Calculi  on  both 
Sides;  Double  Ureter;  Death.— The  President  then  reported 
the  following  case  :  Martin  M.,  aged  fifteen,  admitted  to  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  August  9,  1889.  Family  history  of  no 
interest;  no  previous  morbid  personal  history.  His  present  ill- 
ness had  begun  three  weeks  before,  with  paroxysmal  attacks  of 
abdominal  pain,  especially  referred  to  the  left  side,  and  occa- 
sionally "shooting"  pains  down  the  right  tliigh.  Headache, 
prostration,,  nausea,  and  vomiting  were  added  to  his  symptoms. 
He  could  assign  no  cause  for  his  trouble.  There  was  no  history 
of  traumatism  or  exposure  to  cold.  On  admission,  he  was  a 
pale,  rather  poorly  nourished,  nndergrown  boy.  The  urine  con- 
tained three  per  cent,  of  albumin,  pus,  and  amorphous  phos- 
phates; specific  gravity,  1-011;  temperature,  101°.  As  he  lay 
in  bed,  the  pelvis  was  tilted  to  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  plane 
of  the  recumbent  body.  The  left  thigh  was  flexed  and  rotated 
inward.  There  were  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  left  inguinal 
region.  He  was  put  on  milk  diet,  and  poultices  were  applied  to 
the  painful  area  of  the  inguinal  region.  There  was  apparent 
improvement  up  (o  August  27th,  when  an  examination  revealed 
an  area  of  dullness  and  induration  in  the  left  inguinal  region. 
An  operation  was  considered  to  be  indicated,  and  the  patient 
was  put  on  the  usual  preliminary  treatment. 

August  28th. — Operation,  3.30  i'.  M.,  Dr.  McCosh  present; 
ether  narcosis.  An  exploratory  puncture  svas  made  with  a  hy- 
podermic needle  a  little  above  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
in  the  left  groin,  and  pus  was  withdrawn.  The  abscess  cavity 
was  cut  down  upon  and  ten  ounces  of  foul,  stinking  pus  were 
removed.  The  cavity  was  irrigated  and  explored  and  found  to 
lead  up  to  the  kidney.  The  wound  was  dressed  with  an  anti- 
septic absorbent  dressing.  The  temperature  the  next  morning 
was  normal,  and  the  patient  was  quite  comfortable.  He  gradu- 
ally grew  worse,  the  temperature  ranging  from  100°  to  103'2°. 
A  week  after  the  operation  the  urine  was  turbid,  of  a  dirty  yel- 
low color,  acid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1020,  very  foetid  and 
highly  coagulable,  and  contained  a  considerable  sediment  of  pus 
and  mucus.  The  tongue  was  covered  with  a  whitish  fur;  appe- 
tite poor.  The  functions  were  fairly  well  performed.  Pain  in 
the  left  lumbar  region  became  (juite  severe  at  times,  of  a  drag- 
ging character,  shooting  down  the  thigh  of  that  side,  and  occa- 
sionally was  felt  in  the  bypogastrium. 
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October  Jith. — A  consultation  was  held  and  the  unanimous 
opinion  was  that  an  exploratory  operation  was  urgently  called 
for. 

5th. — Operation  at  3  p.  m.  by  Dr.  Briddon  ;  ether  narcosis. 
The  sinus  over  the  left  crest  was  examined  with  the  finger  and 
appeared  to  pass  up  to  the  region  immediately  in  front  of  the 
kidney;  it  was  thoroughly  cleansed  with  a  sharp  spoon,  irri- 
gated with  Thiersch's  solution,  and  paclied  with  iodoform  gauze 
temporarily.  The  patient  was  then  placed  prone,  with  a  sand- 
bag under  his  abdomen  and  the  lower  extremities  pendent  over 
the  end  of  the  table.  This  latter  procedure,  tilting  the  pelvis 
and  flexing  the  dorso-Iurabar  spine,  elongated  tlie  vertical  diame- 
ter of  the  ilio-costal  space  in  a  marked  manner.  An  incision 
was  then  made,  four  inches  long,  along  the  outer  border  of  tlie 
erector  spinoB,  and  the  dissection  was  continued  until  the  kidney 
was  exposed.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  isolating  it  from  the 
surrounding  structures,  except  in  front,  and,  while  effecting  a 
separation  in  this  region,  the  finger  apparently  passed  through 
the  soft  tissues  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  organ  into  a  cavity, 
from  which  a  quantity  of  very  light-colored,  inodorous  pus 
welled  up  into  the  wound.  Although  up  to  this  time  the  opera- 
tion had  occupied  but  a  short  period,  the  boy's  condition  was 
bad,  the  flagging  state  of  his  pulse  demanding  repeated  stimula- 
tion, and  the  indication  was  to  conclude  tlie  operation  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  pedicle  was  transfixed  with  a  Thiersch's  needle 
carrying  a  double  silk  ligature,  which  was  tied  securely  on  either 
side,  after  which  the  kidney  was  severed  by  a  few  strokes  of 
the  knife.  An  examination  of  the  excised  organ  revealed  mul- 
tiple abscesses  varying  from  an  eighth  to  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, confined  chiefly  to  the  cortical  portion.  A  communi- 
cation was  then  made  between  the  sinus  in  front  and  the  wound 
in  the  loin,  through  which  a  fenestrated  drainage-tube  was 
passed.  Very  little  blood  was  lost  during  the  operation.  A 
light  tamponade  of  iodoform  gauze  was  placed  in  the  wound, 
and  a  firm  antiseptic  absorbent  dressing  was  applied.  The  pa- 
tient was  stimulated  and  put  to  bed. 

Septemler  6th. — The  patient  came  out  of  the  ansesthesia  in 
fair  condition  ;  temperature  normal ;  pulse  140. 

8th.—  Temperature  99  ;  complains  of  a  great  deal  of  pain  in 
his  side ;  a  hectic  flush  is  observed  in  his  cheeks;  passes  nine- 
teen ounces  of  urine  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

15th. — Temperature  elevated  ;  was  given  an  enema  yester- 
day, which  escaped  tlirough  the  nephrectomy  wound,  thus  es- 
tablishing the  existence  of  a  stercoral  fistula.  He  is  becoming 
more  and  more  emaciated;  countenance  pale;  expression  anx- 
ious; skin  dry;  urine  contains  a  large  quantity  of  pus  and  hya- 
line and  granular  casts. 

HOth. — The  pedicle  of  the  kidney  is  in  a  sloughing  condition, 
and  there  is  a  profuse  discharge  of  pus  and  fieces  from  the 
wound.  The  latter  seems  to  come  from  above  in  the  situation 
of  the  descending  colon.  Pulmonary  changes  are  revealed  on 
examination  of  the  chest.  Has  cough  and  difficult  expectora- 
tion. 

November  23d. — Patient  has  been  gradually  growing  weaker. 
A  week  ago  he  had  coma  and  clonic  convulsions.  Convulsions, 
alternating  with  coma,  have  continued  throughout  the  week, 
sometimes  as  many  as  three  occurring  in  a  day.  Pulse  scarcely 
perceptible  at  the  wrist  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
23d.— Death. 

Autopsj/. — Numerous  abscesses  found  scattered  tliroiighout 
the  whole  of  the  right  lung.  The  wound  in  the  iliac  region  does 
not  communicate  with  the  peritoneal  cavity,  neither  does  the 
lumbar  wound,  but  the  former  communicates  with  the  lumen  of 
the  descending  colon  by  two  small  flstnlie.  Tlie  right  ureter  is 
double,  one  portion  containing  a  calculus  which  extends  down 
into  it  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 


Sight  Kidney. — Capsule  not  adherent,  surface  smooth,  some 
congestion  of  the  vessels.  On  section,  the  cortex  is  found 
thickened,  pale,  and  opaque,  and  the  markings  indistinct. 

Brain. — A  large  amount  of  white,  creamy  pus  is  found  over 
the  anterior  half  of  the  convexity  of  the  left  hemisphere. 

Chronic  Dilatation  of  the  Bladder.— Dr.  Wyeth  narrated 
a  case  which  had  lately  come  under  his  observation.  A  young 
man  of  twenty -six  years  of  age  had  come  to  him  for  treatment 
of  what  seemed  well-marked  chronic  cystitis.  The  urine  con- 
tained some  albumin  and  pus,  but  no  casts  or  anything  indi- 
cating renal  disease.  He  had  suffered  great  pain.  Exploration 
of  the  bladder  was  made  by  suprapubic  cystotomy. 

On  introducing  the  index-fiuger  into  this  organ,  it  was  no- 
ticed that,  although  there  was  a  free  opening,  about  five  ounces 
of  Thiersch's  solution,  which  had  been  injected  per  urethram, 
remained  in  the  bladder.  The  walls  were  as  smooth  to  the 
touch  as  the  inside  of  ordinary  glazed  crockery.  There  was  slight 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  about  the  neck,  but  no 
general  cystitis.  The  patient  dated  the  present  trouble  from 
prolonged  overdistension  of  the  bladder  while  at  a  ball,  where 
he  went  an  entire  night  without  passing  his  water.  The  blad- 
der gradually  contracted  down  under  the  free  drainage,  which 
was  maintained  for  eight  weeks,  when  the  wound  closed  and  the 
patient  was  discharged  seemingly  cured. 
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Phrases  used  in  Medicine,  with  their  Proper  Pronunciation 
and  Definitions,  based  on  Recent  Medical  Literature.  By 
George  M.  Gould,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  etc.  With  Elaborate  Tables  of  the 
Bacilli,  Micrococci,  Leucomaines,  Ptomaines,  etc. ;  of  the 
Arteries,  Ganglia,  Muscles,  Nerves,  and  Plexuses;  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  Thermometers,  etc. ;  and  Appendices  con- 
taining Classified  Tables  with  Analyses  of  the  Waters  of  the 
Mineral  Springs  of  the  United  States,  and  Tables  of  Vital 
Statistics.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son,  &  Co.,  1890. 
Pp.  xi-519. 

A   Ocrman- English  Dictionary  of  Medical   Terms.     By  Fred- 
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Son,  &  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  viii-403. 
A  GOOD  augury  is  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  great  number  of 

new  medical  dictionaries  and  of  new  editions  of  old  ones  that 

have  been  published  within  the  past  few  years  or  are  now  in 

course  of  publication.    One  can  not  have  too  many  dictionaries; 
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each  one  contains  some  things  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
others.  Yet  there  are  degrees  of  usefulness  in  dictionaries. 
The  large  ones,  other  things  being  equal,  are  incomparably 
more  serviceable  than  the  small  ones,  for  it  is  about  uncommon 
terms  that  dictionaries  are  oftenest  consulted.  The  smaller 
works  are  chiefly  of  service  to  the  undergraduate,  who  deals 
with  only  a  very  restricted  range  of  medical  literature. 

Dr.  Billings's  dictionary  is  not  copious  enough  to  rank  with 
those  that  we  have  classed  as  large,  although  it  is  published  in 
two  rather  bulky  volumes.  It  is  comparable  rather  to  Dungli- 
son's  than  to  the  large  medical  dictionaries  of  the  present  day. 
It  includes  English,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Italian  words 
in  a  single  vocabulary,  including  chiefly  those  that  are  current, 
together  with  a  certain  number  that  are  rarely  used  and  a  few 
"taken  as  examples  of  what  attempts  .it  useless  word-building 
may  lead  to."  It  has  decided  merits,  but  it  also  has  faults,  both 
of  design  and  of  execution,  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  point  out. 

The  title  page  indicates  that  the  vocabulary  includes  the 
terms  used  in  "  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences,"  but  chem- 
istry, botany,  and  zoology  are  so  scantily  represented  that  one 
may  almost  doubt  if  Dr.  Billings  regards  them  as  collateral  to 
medicine.  The  omission  of  botanical  and  zoological  classifica- 
tion names,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  indeed  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  but  we  are  surprised  that  the  descriptive  terms  used 
by  writers  on  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology  are  for  the  most 
part  excluded.  They  are  in  constant  use  by  medical  writersi 
yet  we  look  in  vain  in  this  dictionary  for  definitions  of  such 
words  as  dibatic,  tartarized^  Icevurotary  (although  the  less  cor- 
rect synonym  loevogyre  is  given),  amk,  atomicity,  diatomic,  Iria- 
tomic,  etc  ,  in  chemistry;  calycular,  equitant,  supervolute,  vexil- 
lary,  diadelphoiis,  dicecious,  polyandrovs,  etc.,  in  botany  ;  and 
hasibranchial,  chondrogenovs,  desrnognathism,  ovo-viniparous, 
etc.,  in  zoology.  All  these  terms  and  many  more  like  them 
tliat  Dr.  Billings  omits  are  accepted  and  current  in  literature, 
and  the  ordinary  medical  man,  much  as  he  may  be  inclined  to 
neglect  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology,  is  far  more  likely  to 
meet  with  them  in  his  reading  than  with  the  craniometrical 
terms  invented  by  Lissauer,  all  of  which  Dr.  Billings  seems  to 
have  given  scrupulously. 

But  there  are  many  annoying  omissions  of  words  that  have 
a  technical  meaning  in  medicine  itself,  such  as  dvll.  dullness, 
dyamorphia  (although  the  German,  Dysmorphic,  is  given),  du- 
plicity  (the  French,  duplicite,  being  given),  interrupter  (French, 
interrupteur,  given),  eventration  (in  the  obstetrical  sense),  ery- 
throcyte, element  (in  the  electrical  sense),  apoplertoid,  exiilgini-, 
diduetion,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vocabulary  includes 
some  words  not  to  be  found  in  preceding  dictionaries,  such  as 
acromegalic,  aprosexia,  and  perhaps  otiiers  that  have  escaped 
our  notice.  It  is  not  easy  to  recognize  any  other  system  as 
having  been  followed  in  the  matter  of  admitting  or  rejecting 
words  than  that  of  making  a  book  of  a  certain  number  of 
pages;  we  know  not  on  what  other  plan  diastematomyelia  was 
admitted,  while  sixteen  otlier  words  in  diastemat-  fall  to  lie 
found  in  other  dictionaries  and  (piite  as  important)  were 
omitted. 

Almost  invariably  the  subiieadings  are  given,  not  under  the 
word  constituting  the  fundamental  term  of  the  compound  ex- 
pression, but  under  the  word  that  stands  first  in  order,  which 
often  has  no  technical  meaning  and  need  not  have  been  entered 
at  all  as  a  primary  heading.  This  system  is  followed  to  some 
extent  in  almost  all  dictionaries,  but  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  it  so  rigidly  adhered  to  in  any  other  as  in  Dr.  I5il- 
lings's.  Its  great  disadvantage  is  that  it  compels  the  reader  to 
lose  time  in  searching  through  various  parts  of  the  book  when 
he  is  in  quest  of  information  concerning,  for  example,  the  dif- 
ferent pharmaceutical  preparations  of  a  certain  drug,  the  varie- 


ties of  a  disease,  or  the  like.  For  instance,  under  opium  he  will 
find  in  Dr.  Billings's  dictionary  only  subheadings  beginning  with 
that  word  (so  far  as  preparations  are  concerned,  only  opium 
crudum,  opium  denarcotizatum,  and  opium  depuratum),  and 
will  have  to  look  under  tincture,  extract,  agtieoua,  compound, 
confection,  elixir,  pill,  powder,  electuary,  suppository,  etc.,  for 
the  information  sought  for.  Besides  this  drawback,  the  system 
is  apt  to  lead  to  the  omission  of  many  subheadings,  and  it  seems 
to  have  had  this  effect  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  Dr.  Billings's 
dictionary.  Thus,  there  are  no  subheadings  under  diarrhaa,  and 
there  is  only  one,  dysentery-weed,  under  dysentery,  while  under 
the  adjectives  that  are  used  to  denote  certain  forms  of  dysen- 
tery we  look  in  vain  for  mention  of  such  terms  as  hilions,  catar- 
rhal, choleroid,  chronic,  diphtheritic,  hcemorrhagie,  hepatic,  in- 
flammatory, intermittent,  malarial,  malignant,  neuroadynam- 
ic,  putrid,  remittent,  rheumatic,  ahA  typhoid  dysentery;  more- 
over, as  the  Latin  equivalent,  dysenteria,  is  not  included  in  the 
vocabulary,  there  is  of  course  no  dysenteria  carnosa,  castrensis, 
cruenta,  gangranosa,  hmmatera,  nephritica,  nostras,  putrida,  or 
sicca.  As  a  further  illustration  of  the  paucity  of  subheadings, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  word  electric  figures  only  in  the 
expression  electric  chorea.  In  general,  then,  the  vocabulary  may 
lie  said  to  be  meager,  but  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that,  as 
regards  the  anatomical  articles,  they  are  very  full  and  satisfac- 
tory;  in  fact,  the  anatomy  strikes  us  as  having  been  far  better 
done  than  any  other  part  of  the  work. 

We  regret  to  observe  that  Dr.  Billings's  authority  is  cast  in 
favor  of  certain  spellings  that  seem  to  us  faulty,  such  as  aneu- 
rism, for  aneurysm,  choroid  for  chorioid,  erythroretin  for  ery- 
throrrhetin.  Fallopian  for  Falloppian  (although  Falloppio  is 
given),  gluteus  for  glutceus,  gratiolaretin  for  gratiolarrhetin, 
hydrodictiotomy  for  hydrodietyotomy,  ileo-polimelivs  for  ileo- 
polymelius,  ischiatic  for  ischiadic,  smA  thyroid  for  thyreoid; 
also  that  the  rule  for  ending  the  names  of  glueosides  in  -in  and 
those  of  alkaloids  in  -j««has  not  been  observed  in  all  instances. 
We  approve  of  the  preference  given  to  dioptre  over  diopter, 
dioptric,  and  dioptry  as  a  term  for  the  unit  of  refraction  of 
lenses,  but  we  do  not  understand  why  its  plural  is  said  to  be  di- 
optrics. Galvaria  is  given  as  the  plural  of  cahariutn,  whereas 
we  regard  it  as  singular  and  look  upon  the  alleged  word  calva- 
rium  as  having  no  existence. 

Dr.  Billings  does  not  state  whether  his  major  headings  are 
nouns,  adjectives,  or  verbs,  etc.  In  most  cases  this  is  of  little 
consequence,  but  in  the  case  of  the  word  dilute,  which  is  defined 
both  as  a  verb  and  as  an  adjective,  the  foreign  equivalents  given 
are  only  verbs. 

In  the  matter  of  pronunciation,  only  that  of  English  and 
Latin  words  is  attempted,  and,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
nothing  more  than  the  accent  is  given.  In  many  instances  it 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  given  incorrectly — for  example,  we 
find  angi'na  for  an'gina,  nntidot'um  for  antid'otnm,  antipy'rine 
for  antip'yrine,  antitra'gus  for  antit'ntgus,  apul'ar  for  ap'olar. 
aproa'opus  for  aprosop'us,  arhut'us  for  arb'utus,  aristoloeh' ia  for 
dristolochi'a,  aryt'enoid  for  aryten'oid,  asthen'ia  for  astheni'a, 
hrachypod'ous  for  hraehyp'odous,  catantostom'usfor  catantost'o- 
mus,  discomy'ces  for  discom'yces,  epidermojthy'ton  for  epider- 
moph'yton,  eusthen'ia  for  eustheni'a,  dyscatapo'sia  for  dyscatap'- 
osis,  galactophthis'  is  for  galactoph' thisis,  hydat'id  for  hyd'atid, 
Hunya'di  Ja'nos  for  ffun'yadi  Ja'nos,  hyperasthen'ia  for  hyper- 
astheni'a,  hypersthen'ia  for  hyperstheni'a,  hyposthen'ia  for  hy- 
postheni'a,  and  neurasthen'ia  for  neurnstheni'a. 

In  giving  the  etymology  of  words  Dr.  Billings  simply  men- 
tions the  Latin  or  Greek  words  without  adding  their  meaning, 
consequently  the  reader  will  often  have  to  resort  to  Latin  and 
Greek  dictionaries  in  conjunction  with  his  medical  dictionary, 
and  sometimes  he  will  have  to  devote  considerable  time  to 
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them,  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  words  given  have  not  always  the 
same  meaning.  For  example,  di&  commonly  means  through, 
but  it  also  has  other  meanings,  and  it  may  take  a  reader  no  lit- 
tle time  and  trouble  to  learn  that  diachylon  is  not  derived,  as  Dr. 
Billings  says  it  is,  from  (S«i;ft)/',of,  but  is  formed  of  the  two  words 
6m,  made  from,  and  ;i-t'Atii'  (genitive  pluial  of  ;t:u/l(5f),  juices — 
the  whole  expression  meaning,  not  through  juice,  but  made 
from  juices,  which  was  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  diachylon 
of  the  ancients.  We  notice  that  dysodia  is  said  to  be  from 
dvandia.  In  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Billings  defines  it  it  is  from 
6vau6ia, 

Some  errors  in  the  gender  of  Latin  adjectives  have  crept 
into  the  work,  such  as  diverticulum  superior  (for  superitis)  ven- 
triculi  tertii,  Dolichos  tuierosa  (for  tuberosus),  eczema  epizoolica 
(for  epizooticum),  and  ecchymoma  lymphatica  (for  lymphnti- 
eum). 

Dr.  Billings's  definitions  are  for  the  most  part  clear  and  .-ic- 
curate,  their  shortcomings  being  generally  due  to  too  much  re- 
gard having  been  paid  to  conciseness.  In  particular  we  dislike 
the  omission  of  the  words  a  and  the  to  save  space — a  saving  that 
might  better  have  been  made  by  omitting  the  many  Italian  head- 
ings that  are  almost  precisely  identical  with  English  or  Latin 
words  that  either  are  given  or  ought  to  have  been.  It  is  a 
blemish  that  we  regret  to  see  sanctioned  by  so  elegant  a  writer 
as  Dr.  Billings;  moreover,  in  some  cases  it  actually  obscures  the 
definition,  as  where  the  French  word  cor  is  defined  as  corn,  in- 
stead of  a  corn.  We  have  noticed  a  number  of  definitions  that  we 
think  are  more  seriously  faulty.  Edulcoration  is  defined  by  the 
one  word  "sweetening,"  which  is  utterly  inadequate.  Efflores- 
cence is  defined  as  "  a  morbid  redness  of  the  skin  '"  and  as  "  crum- 
bling of  crystals  on  exposure  to  air."  Endometritis  dissecans 
is  defined  as  "form  in  which  the  somewhat  superficial  lesions 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  large  and  deep  ulcers."  Hyperin- 
■colution  is  defined  as  "  abnormally  rapid  return  of  uterus  to  its 
primitive  condition  and  position  after  labor,"  the  preferable 
word  superinvolution.  being  defined  as  "  excessively  rapid  or 
prolonged  involution."  Both  terms  are  absurd  as  applied  to 
the  uterus,  but  snperinvolution  is  current  as  denoting  post- 
partum atrophy  of  the  uterus,  or  a  degree  of  diminution  in  bulk 
beyond  that  resulting  from  complete  involution:  when  involu- 
tion has  brought  the  uterus  to  its  normal  nongravid  state,  any 
further  shrinking  is  atrophy  and  not  involution,  either  super- 
or  hyper-.  Briisendarre  h  defined  as  "atrophy  of  glands";  it 
really  means  general  atrophy  due  to  glandular  disease — in  other 
words,  tabes  raesenterica.  Diirrmaden  is  defined  simply  as 
"worms";  it  means  comedones.  Ehrosaccharum  is  defined 
as  "oil-sugar,"  and  no  further  information  about  it  is  to  be 
found  under  either  oil  or  sugar. 

We  have  met  with  only  a  few  errors  of  proof-reading,  the 
most  serious  one  being  in  the  formula  of  dimethylether,  wliich 
is  given  as  CaHeO,  instead  of  CalloO.  Under  glossodcsmus, 
frcenum  appears,  instead  oifrenum,  but  the  word  is  given  cor- 
rectly in  the  major  vocabulary.  Drum-helly  is  defined  as  tym- 
panitis instead  of  tympanites.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
volumes  is  highly  creditable  to  the  publishers. 

The  preliminary  matter  includes  a  useful  Table  of  Doses;  a 
Table  of  Antidotes,  wiih  some  introductory  remarks  on  poison- 
ing; Systems  of  Numbering  Spectacle-Glasses;  tables  of  Ex|)ec. 
tation  of  Life,  of  tlie  Relation  of  Girth  of  Chest  to  Increasing 
Height  in  Men,  of  Average  Dimensions  of  Parts  and  Organs  of 
the  Adult  Human  Body,  etc. ;  and  a  polychromatic  graphic  rep- 
resentation of  the  potential  energy  of  various  articles  of  food. 
AH  this  is  very  serviceable  to  the  medical  practitioner,  but  much 
of  it  is  not  the  kind  of  matter  that  one  looks  for  in  a  medical 
dictionary.  We  fail  to  .see  the  propriety  of  the  word  "  Nation- 
al "  in   the  title  of  the   book.     On   llie  whole,  we  regard   Dr. 


Billings's  dictionary  as  a  work  of  considerable  merit;  but, as  we 
said  at  the  outset,  as  having  serious  faults  both  of  design  and  of 
execution. 

M.  Thomas's  little  dictionary  is  a  very  praiseworthy  addition 
to  our  present  stock  of  books  of  its  class.  It  will  prove  val- 
uable not  only  to  undergraduates,  but  also  to  those  who  have 
Littre  and  Robin's  great  work,  to  which  it  may  serve  as  a  sort  ' 
of  supplement  of  terms  recently  introduced.  The  definitions  are 
exceedingly  good,  and  we  have  noticed  only  a  few  terms  lack- 
ing that  we  expected  to  find  in  an  abridged  vocabulary.  The 
most  notable  of  them  is  the  word  echancrure. 

Treves  and  Lang's  German-English  Dictionary  seems  to  us 
decidedly  superior  to  any  previous  book  of  its  class.  The  reader 
may  perhaps  wonder  why,  while  they  adopt  the  new  or- 
thography in  the  matter  of  the  sul)stitution  of  t  for  th,  they 
cling  to  the  somewhat  antiquated  terminations  -ieren  and  -ierung 
for  -iren  and  -irung. 

Dr.  Gould's  dictionary  is  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the 
statement  made  on  tfjc  title-page  that  it  includes  "all  the  words 
and  phrases  used  in  medicine"  is  preposterous.  Moreover,  so 
far  as  pronunciation  is  concerned,  it  gives  only  the  accent. 
Without  any  good  reason  that  we  can  see,  its  Greek  words  are 
printed  without  accent  marks.  A  most  commendable  feature 
is  its  list  of  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Everything  cousidered,  it 
seems  to  us  one  of  the  best  of  the  smaller  medical  dictionaries. 
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The  Treatment  of  Torticollis  ( Wryneck ).  By  Charles  F.  Stillman, 
M.  Sc,  M.  D.,  Chicago.  |  Reprinted  fiom  the  North  American  Practi- 
tioner.] 

A  Practical  Splint  for  Inflammatory  Conditions  of  Joints.  By 
Charles  F.  Stillman,  M.  Sc,  .M.  D.,  Chicago.  [Reprinted  from  the 
American  Lancet.] 

A  Rational  Brace  for  the  Treatment  of  Caries  of  the  Vertebra- 
(Pott's  Disease).  By  Charles  F.  Stillman,  M.Sc,  M.  D.,  Chicago.  [Re- 
printed from  the  Northwestern  Medical  Journal.] 

Ueber  die  Entwickelung  der  sogenannteii  strumosen  Butiouen  und 
die  Indicationen  fiir  die  friilizeitige  Exstirpation  derseUien.  Eine  kli- 
nische  Studie.  Von  Dr.  Hermann  (i.  ICIotz,  in  Now  York.  [Soparat- 
Abdruck  aus  Berliner  klin.  Wocliensduift.] 

Studii  bacteriologici  sull'  influenza.     Nota  del  dott.  C.  Bergonzini. 

Sialorrhoe  in  Folgc  einer  fast  ganz  vicariirenden  Ausscheidung  des 
Quecksilbers  durch  die  Speiclieldriisen.  Von  Dr.  Ludwig  Weiss,  New 
York.     [Aus  der  New  Yorker  medicinischen  Monatsschrift.] 


May  24,  1890.] 
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De  la  mobilisation  de  retrier.  Par  le  Docteur  E.  J.  Moure.  [Com- 
munication faite  au  Congres  international  d'Otologie  et  de  Laryngologie 
de  Paris,  1889.] 

The  U9th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  of  the  New  York  Hospital 
and  Bloomingdale  A«ylum.     For  the  Year  1889. 

Fifty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Eastern  Dispensary  in  the  City 
of  New  York.     For  the  Year  1889. 

The  Centennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York 
Dispensary.     For  the  Year  1 889. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Orthopiedic  Dis- 
pensary and  Hospital.     For  the  Year  ending  September  .30,  1889. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Throat  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat. 

Forty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Utica.     For  the  Year  ending  S-ptember  .30,  1889. 

Seventy -sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  McLean  Asylum,  1889. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
Twenty-second  Annual  Session,  held  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  .luly  17, 
18,  and  19,  1889. 

New  York  Cancer  Hospital.     Fifth  Annual  Report,  1889. 
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On  the  Prescription  of  Alcoholic  Stimulants. — That  it  is  possible  to 
treat  cases,  both  medical  and  surgical,  and  obtain  results  that  are  con- 
sidered perfectly  satisfactory,  without  the  use  of  alcohol  either  as  a 
food  or  a  medicine,  may  be  accepted  as  a  demonstrated  fact.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  London  Temperance  Hospital  shows  that  patients  re- 
cover even  after  severe  surgical  operations,  although  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants are  entirely  withheld.  The  experiences  of  Kane  in  the  arctic 
region,  and  Parkes  in  the  Ashantee  campaign,  show  that,  under  the 
very  exceptional  conditions  they  encountered,  alcohol  was  not  only  not 
necessary,  but  actually  lessened  the  power  of  vital  resistance.  Stanley 
says  that  indulgence  in  alcohol  in  tropical  Africa,  even  in  the  form  of 
the  lightest  beer  or  wine,  is  fatal  to  Europeans.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  temperate  zone  civilized  man  almost 
universally  uses  alcohol  as  an  accessory  food,  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  that  physicians,  by  general  consent,  accord  to  alcoholic  stimulants 
an  important  place  in  therapeutics.  As  stated  above,  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this,  and  some  physicians  are  opposed  to  their  use  absolutely, 
and  appear  to  have  no  great  difficulty  in  practicing  medicine  without 
their  aid.  But  these  extreme  partisans  of  total  abstinence  are  rare  and 
far  between.  The  question  still  undecided  is.  Do  patients  recover  as 
quickly,  as  safely,  and  as  comfortably  without  alcohol  as  they  do  when 
it  is  judiciously  administered  V  By  common  consent  this  is  answered 
in  the  negative,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  as  alcohol  powerfully 
influences  the  vital  functions,  its  physiological  action  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  it  should  be  prescribed  with  as  much  care  as  any  other  toxic 
agent. 

Dr.  Burney  Yco,  in  a  recent  address,*  has  taken  occasion  to  protest 
against  the  cheap  and  common  qualities  of  wines  so  universally  used  in 
hospitals  in  England.  The  fact  is,  that  foreign  wines  so  largely  con- 
sumed, lioth  in  England  and  the  United  States,  are  more  the  products 
of  the  laboratory  than  they  are  of  the  vineyard.  Given  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  or  high-wines,  a  professional  mixer  of  liquors,  with  a 
little  caramel  and  flavoring,  will  be  able  to  supply  any  kind  of  commer- 
cial wine  or  spirits  to  order.  That  imported  wines  are  specially  pre- 
pared for  this  market  is  an  open  secret  of  the  trade,  known  to  custom- 
ers as  well  as  dealers ;  what  is  not  generally  known  is,  that  a  large 
part,  possibly  the  larger  part  of  the  supposed  imported  wines,  are 
manufactured  from  cheaper  wines  in  this  country. 

*  Before  the  Section  in  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  British 
Medical  Association,  1889. 


This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  we  are  ready  to  welcome  and  heart- 
ily second  the  efforts  of  the  enterprising,  intelligent,  and  persevering 
viniculturists  who,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  successfully 
solved  the  problem  of  growing  grapes  for  the  production  of  good, 
sound,  honest,  domestic  wines  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
wine-growers  of  California,  however,  having  special  advantages  of  cli- 
mate, thus  far  appear  to  have  distanced  all  others  in  the  race.  The 
New  York  Medical  Journal  instances  particularly  the  wines  and  brandy, 
either  for  medicinal  or  table  use,  sold  by  the  California  Vintage  Com- 
pany. It  is  diBBcult  to  understand,  except  as  a  matter  of  habit  and 
routine,  why  physicians  continue  to  prescribe  adulterated  and  inferior 
foreign  or  factitious  wines,  when  a  better  class  of  goods,  more  fitted 
for  the  purpose  in  every  way,  is  offered  at  a  lower  price.  Americans 
should  drink  American  wines.  Let  us  encourage  domestic  industry, 
especially  where,  as  in  some  of  the  wines  and  brandy,  the  home-prod- 
ucts are  more  reliable,  better  in  quality,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
reasonable  in  price. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  in  this  country  has  now  reached  a  point 
where  it  can  successfully  compete  with  Europe.  If  it  receives  due  en- 
couragement, the  benefit  will  be  mutual  among  producers  and  consum- 
ers, and  physicians  can  prescribe  alcoholic  stimulants  with  more  dis- 
crimination than  is  usually  exercised  at  present. — Dietetic  Gazette. 

Only  a  Doctor. — The  Medical  Record  speaks  in  general  commenda- 
tion of  an  address  lately  given  by  Dr.  David  W.  Cheever  before  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  but  concludes,  in  terms 
that  we  heartily  indorse,  as  follows : 

"  But  Dr.  Cheever  has  made  some  mistakes  in  his  advice,  and  mis- 
takes which  no  one  occupying  his  position  as  a  teacher  and  molder  of 
young  minds  ought  to  commit. 

"  He  says :  '  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  known  as  anything  but  a 
doctor ' ;  '  unlike  the  law,  medicine  leads'  to  nothing  else  save  science.' 

"  We  submit  that  it  is  just  because  doctors  have  always  inculcated 
such  sentiments  as  these  that  doctors  hold  so  small  repute  in  public  life. 
Socially  the  doctor  is  often  shunned  because  he  can  or  will  talk  nothing 
but  his  everlasting  '  shop  ' ;  politically  the  highest  office  he  can  legiti- 
mately seek  is  that  of  an  assistant  coroner.  The  wishes  of  a  great 
State  Medical  Society  have  less  weight  than  that  of  a  single  ward 
'  boss.' 

"  This  all  comes  not  alone  from  the  exacting  nature  of  his  duties, 
but  much  more  from  the  fact  that  the  doctor  has  been  constantly  in- 
oculated with  the  deadly  virus  of  the  Cheever  sentiment,  '  Do  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  known  as  anything  but  a  doctor.' 

"  Would  it  be  any  harm  if  the  doctor  were  known  also  as  a  philan- 
thropist, or  a  sanitarian,  or  a  statesman,  or  an  anthropologist  ?  Suc- 
cessful physicians  have  filled  all  these  roles,  but  it  has  been  far  too 
rarely. 

"  We  quite  agree  that  professional  work  is  first,  and  beyond  every- 
thing else,  in  the  doctor's  life  ;  but  the  times  are  changing ;  the  physi- 
cian belongs  to  the  best  educated  classes,  his  mind  receives  through  his 
professional  work  the  best  kind  of  training.  He  owes  something  to 
society  in  general  as  well  as  to  the  sick.  Every  doctor  ought  to  have 
some  interest  outside  of  his  profession.  It  will  make  him  a  more  use- 
ful and  interesting  man  and  a  more  skillful  physician.  The  constant 
and  assiduous  pursuit  of  the  calling  of  physic  tends  to  produce  a  routine 
in  methods  of  thought  and  action.  The  doctor,  like  the  overtrained 
athlete,  gets  '  stale.'  Let  him,  therefore,  always  cultivate  an  antidote, 
and  let  people  gradually  discover  that  though  he  is  a  good  physician  he 
is  something  else  also.'' 

Duty  on  Cod-liver  Oil  and  Sugar  of  Milk. — We  find  the  following 
editorial  articles  in  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter : 

"  The  McKinley  tariff  bill  proposes  a  duty  of  fifteen  cents  per  gal- 
lon on  cod-liver  oil,  and  an  additional  duty  on  the  packages,  which  would 
make  the  import  tax  five  dollars  per  barrel  of  thirty  gallons,  based  on 
the  present  free  on  board  price  in  Norway,  against  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  barrel  under  the  present  rate  of  duly — viz.,  twen- 
ty-five per  cent.,  packages  free.  An  earnest  protest  against  this  pro- 
posed increase  has  been  drawn  up  for  presentation  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  has  been  signed  bv  thirtv-three  manufacturing 
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chemists  and  druggists  of  the  United  States  wlio  are  the  principal  con- 
sumers of  the  oil.  The  petition,  with  the  signatures  attached,  will  be 
found  in  another  column. 

"  Of  all  the  articles  of  foreign  production  consumed  in  this  country, 
cod-liver  oil  is  one  that  offers  the  least  excuse  for  an  increase  of  duty. 
The  quantity  of  medicinal  oil  manufactured  here  is  and  always  has  been 
insignificant.  In  the  words  of  the  petition,  it  can  not  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity  in  the  United  States,  because  of  the  limited  supply 
of  fresh  cod-livers,  and  this  fact  offers  a  strong  reason  why  the  present 
rate  of  duty  should  be  left  undisturbed,  or,  if  changed  at  all,  removed 
entirely  as  the  petitioners  request.  An  even  stronger  argument  for  the 
removal  of  the  duty  is  the  use  to  which  the  oil  is  put.  While  in  Europe 
the  low  prices  prevailing  for  the  last  few  years  have  encouraged  its  em- 
ployment in  mechanical  processes,  in  this  country  it  continues,  and  prob- 
ably always  will  continue,  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  medicinal  preparations,  and  as  an  article  of  food  for  debili- 
tated people,  for  which  there  is  no  actual  substitute  as  yet  known  to 
medicine.  In  the  absence  of  any  real  reason  why  it  is  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient that  the  duty  should  be  increased  or  the  present  rate  continued, 
the  petition  we  have  quoted  should  have  weight  with  Congress  and  pre- 
vent legislation  that  would  be  unwarrantably  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  manufacturers  of  highly  important  medicinal  compounds,  and  the 
welfare  of  consumers,  who  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  where  pulmonary  troubles,  for  which  this  oil  is  a  sovereign 
remedy,  are  particularly  prevalent.  We  very  much  fear,  however,  that 
the  petition  will  fail  to  bring  the  desired  relief." 

Concerning  the  proposed  duty  on  sugar  of  milk,  the  Reporter  says : 
"  We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  a  copy  of  a  petition  which  has 
been  sent  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  relative  to  the  proposed 
imposition  of  an  import  tax  of  ten  cents  per  pound  (about  seventy-five 
per  cent.)  on  sugar  of  milk.  The  petition  was  widely  circulated  and  ob- 
tained the  signatures  of  every  large  wholesale  druggist  in  this  city  and 
of  many  prominent  firms  doing  business  elsewhere.  It  is  also  intimat- 
ed that  the  American  manufacturers  would  prefer  to  have  milk  sugar 
remain  on  the  free  list,  although  their  objection  to  the  change  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  a  fear  that  protection  of  the  industry  would 
too  greatly  stimulate  home  competition.  They  would  prefer  a  smaller 
tax,  we  understand,  if  the  foreign  article  is  to  be  taxed  at  all,  and  have 
intimated  that  a  duty  of  two  cents  per  pound  would  be  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection. Exactly  what  are  the  home  manufacturers'  sentiments  ou  the 
question  can  not  be  learned,  but  at  any  rate  the  agents  of  one  of  the 
largest  American  producers  were  among  the  signers  of  the  protest 
against  the  duty  proposed  by  the  McKinley  bill.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  opposition  to  the  proposed  tax  on  this  article  is  very  gen- 
eral, and  there  appears  to  be  good  ground  for  it.  Until  a  few  years  ago 
all  the  sugar  of  milk  used  in  this  country  was  imported  from  Europe. 
During  the  interval  several  firms  here  have  engaged  in  the  business  of 
producing  the  article,  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  met  with 
little  success. 

"  It  is  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  duty  that  sugar  of 
milk  can  not  be  made  in  this  country  on  a  paying  basis  in  sufficient 
(luantity  to  supply  the  requirements  of  consumption,  for  the  reason  that 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  processes  of  manufacture  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  those  prevailing  abroad.  It  is  in  the  Alpine  districts  of 
Europe  that  milk  sugar  is  manufactured.  There  every  small  farmer 
makes  butter  and  cheese.  The  crude  sugar  is  crystallized  from  the 
whey  and  this  (the  '  sugar-sand  ')  is  sold  by  him  to  itinerant  collectors 
who  make  periodical  trips  through  the  country  and  gather  up  the  sup- 
plies for  which  they  exchange  articles  of  clothing,  household  wai'es,  or 
knick-knacks.  The  manufacturer,  the  refiner,  thus  gets  his  crude  stock 
for  a  very  small  sum  and  can  aiford  to  sell  cheap.  It  is  claimed  that 
tlie  manufacture  of  milk  sugar  has  never  been  made  a  success  in  this 
country  ;  that  practically  it — the  domestic — is  never  to  be  had  in  the 
market ;  that  there  are  always  people  who  arc  going  to  supply  it  at  some 
future  time,  but  who  are  certainly  never  offerers  of  it,  nor  quoters  in 
response  to  inquiries  for  a  high  grade  article.  Time  and  time  again  its 
manufacture  has  been  abandoned  by  experimenters.  It  seems  that  in 
the  Alps  it  is  not  alone  the  economic  conditions  that  are  favorable,  but 
that  the  climate,  the  milk  itself,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  success- 
ful and  economical  crystallization  of  sugar.     Thus  it  appears  that  the 


consumers  of  milk  sugar,  the  invalids  and  infants,  are  to  be  made  to 
pay  an  increased  cost,  simply  to  favor  or  to  protect  what  is  at  present 
a  purely  hypothetical  industry  Sugar  of  milk  can  never,  no  matter 
how  cheaply  nor  how  largely  produced,  be  made  to  take  the  place  of 
cane  sugar,  or  of  the  sugar  used  in  food.  It  has  little  or  no  sweetening 
properties,  and  is,  in  fact,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  pharmaceutical 
purposes.  Consequently  the  consumers  and  dealers  in  this  commodity 
who  have  signed  the  petition  believe  that  they  will  always  be  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  sources  for  the  greater  part  if  not  the  whole  of  their 
supply,  and  that  the  only  effect  of  the  proposed  duty  will  be  to  increase 
the  cost  of  inilk  sugar  and  of  compounds  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient. 
The  petition  particularly  makes  a  point  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  sugar 
of  milk  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  medicinal  prep- 
arations and  in  food  for  invalids  and  children.  On  this  score  alone,  it 
is  held  that  it  should  lie  free  from  tax,  as  it  has  been  heretofore. 

"  The  fact  that  sugar  of  milk  is  classed  with  dairy  products  and  not 
as  a  medicinal  substance,  which  it  is  essentially,  indicates  that  the 
framers  of  the  bill  have  mistaken  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  article. 
If  this  is  so,  the  concise  manner  in  which  the  petition  calls  attention  to 
the  error  should  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  correction  to  be  made  in 
the  manner  desired." 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  altention  of  alt  who  purpoet 
favoriny  la  with  commumvattons  w  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  /lead  of  "original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  ahoays  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  foUomng  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  mamiscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  mamiscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  reimon,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  tlie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Ko  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  conjidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societie.i'  regular  meeting.^.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  plea.iure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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Leotuee  III. 

II.  Rest. — The  extreme  importance  of  rest  in  chorea  has 
been  already  stated.  In  some  cases  of  neurasthenia  and  of 
hysteria  absolute  rest  and  separation  from  the  family  are 
called  for.  This  "  rest  treatment  "  of  neurasthenic  condi- 
tions you  will  find  fully  detailed  in  Mitchell's  books. 

With  regard  to  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  neuras- 
thenia, nervous  dyspepsia,  migraine,  neuralgia,  etc.,  a  judi- 
cious partial  rest  is  sufficient,  and,  indeed,  all  that  most 
patients  can  afford  to  have,  as  comparatively  few  patients 
have  the  means  of  entering  a  sanitarium  or  of  going  away 
from  home  with  a  nurse  for  three  or  four  months.  In  all 
such  cases  I  direct  one  or  two  periods  of  physical  and  men- 
tal rest  in  each  day.  The  patient  is  to  retire  to  a  quiet 
room,  away  from  noises  and  calls  by  relatives  (children 
especially),  and  lie  quietly  for  an  hour  or  two.  Undress- 
ing is  not  necessary,  but,  in  the  case  of  women,  the  corset 
should  be  removed.  No  one  should  be  in  the  room,  and 
diversion  is  to  be  sought  by  reading  or  by  pleasant  lines 
of  thought,  directed  toward  the  time  when  the  cure  shall 
have  been  accomplished.  This  is  a  variety  of  treatment  by 
"  mental  suggestion  "  in  the  wide-awake  state  which  should 
never  be  omitted.  Urge  your  patient  to  look  forward  and 
never  backward,  to  do  her  best  to  ignore  her  numerous 
paraesthesise  or  secondary  symptoms,  and  to  try  to  keep 
her  mind  occupied  with  ideas  relative  to  the  happy  time 
when  she  shall  be  well.  This  requires  judicious,  forcible, 
and  cheerful  conversation  on  your  part,  and,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, through  your  suggestion,  on  the  part  of  persons  near 
the  patient.  When  the  patient  lives  in  a  small  house,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  room  for  the  above  purpose, 
I  advise  that  she  spend  the  hour  or  two  hours  at  a  friend's 
house,  or  that  she  (female  patients  constitute  the  majority 
of  such  cases)  send  the  children  clear  away  from  the  house 
for  the  time.  In  these  ways,  in  spite  of  unfavorable  social 
conditions,  you  may  be  able  to  secure  rest  for  yoar  patients. 
At  first  this  lying  quietly  is  very  hard  ;  the  patient  is  more 
nervous,  feels  "  as  if  she  would  fly,"  etc. ;  but  by  persever- 
ance the  difficulty  is  overcome  by  the  establishment  of  the 
new  habit. 

III.  Seclusion  is  especially  successful  in  hysterical  cases, 
more  especially  those  in  which  there  is  mimicry  of  a  serious 
disease,  voluntary  starvation,  or  apparent  sleep  (lethargy). 
In  some  cases  forty- eight  hours  of  rigid  separation  from 
the  sympathy  and  attention  of  relatives  will  cure  or  greatly 
relieve  a  case  of  "  fancy  hysteria,"  as  I  call  it.     I  have  prac- 


ticed this  treatment  regularly  (whenever  the  relatives  of 
the  patient  would  permit)  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  and  had 
had  many  successful  cases  before  Charcot  published  his  ex- 
perience on  the  subject.  The  following  case  will  serve  as 
an  illustration  :  In  ISTS  I  was  called  to  see  a  very  bright 
girl  of  thirteen  years,  the  daughter  of  a  healthy  physician, 
but  of  a  nervous  (hysterical  and  choreic)  mother.  The 
child  had  witnessed  many  of  her  mother's  severe  seizures. 
The  child  had  been  suffering  for  a  week  or  more  from  an 
excruciating  "neuralgia"  of  the  left  hand  and  forearm, 
which  no  treatment,  general  or  local,  had  relieved.  She 
seemed  in  good  health,  and  complained  only  of  her  hand, 
which  she  held  rather  rigid  in  a  conical  attitude,  in  con- 
stant fear  of  its  being  touched,  handled,  or  moved.  The 
pain,  she  declared,  was  all  through  the  forearm  and  hand  ; 
it  did  not  follow  the  distribution  of  any  one  or  two  of  the 
three  nerves  which  supply  the  hand.  There  was  neither 
anaesthesia  nor  atrophy  nor  discoloration,  but  great  hyperaes- 
thesia  was  present.  She  was  constantly  attended  by  her 
mother,  her  father  had  almost  given  up  practice  in  order 
to  be  with  her  frequently,  and  her  young  friends  were  call- 
ing on  her,  sending  her  notes  and  bouquets — in  other 
words,  she  was  a  badly  coddled  invalid.  I  might  add  that 
she  had  not  presented  any  of  the  common  hysterical  symp- 
toms, a  fact  rather  common  in  the  history  of  similar  cases 
of  neuro-miraisis.  After  a  few  days  of  attendance,  I  became 
convinced  that  the  case  was  one  of  delusional  pain  in  a  hys- 
terical subject,  and,  after  trying  several  remedies,  persuaded 
the  father  to  let  me  try  moral  treatment  for  a  week.  The 
room  was  stripped  of  some  of  its  pretty  things,  notes  and 
bouquets  were  intercepted,  the  parents  resolutely  kept  away 
from  the  patient's  room  and  floor,  and  the  servant  was  di- 
rected to  leave  the  (plain)  food  on  the  table  by  the  bed 
without  holding  any  conversation  with  the  child — in  short, 
she  was  rigidly  secluded  one  afternoon.  The  next  day 
about  noon,  while  the  door  was  opened  to  allow  of  her  food 
being  brought  in,  she  called  out  loudly  so  that  her  father 
heard  her  on  the  floor  below,  "  I  am  better,  papa."  The 
next  day  she  went  down  stairs  well,  and  remained  so.  Now 
this  case  was  one  which,  judging  by  experience,  would 
have  grown  worse  and  worse  under  treatment  and  misplaced 
sympathy;  the  "neuralgia"  would  have  extended  to  other 
parts,  spasmodic  attacks  supervened,  and  perhaps  semi-star- 
vation practiced,  wrecking  the  child's  life.  I  will  ask  you 
to  remember  that  this  was  done  in  1878. 

When  you  propose  a  thorough  rest-cure  or  seclusion  in 
a  case  of  neurasthenia  or  hysteria  the  family  are  always 
anxious  to  have  this  carried  out  at  home.  Usually  I  believe 
that  this  leads  to  failure,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  neur- 
asthenic women  worn  out  by  child-caring  and  household 
duties  and  worries.  They  must  get  clear  away,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  another  city.  In  the  house  a  thousand  sights  and 
sounds  suggest  lines  of  thought  relative  to  matters  which 
have  exhausted  the  patient,  and,  besides,  there  is  often 
added  a  feeling  of  self-reproach  for  the  apparent  (obliga- 
tory) neglect  of  customary  duties.  By  all  means,  remove 
the  patient  from  her  own  house  to  a  hotel,  boarding-house, 
or  to  a  friend's  residence.     In  some  cases  of  hysteria,  if 
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■you  have  the  earnest  co-operation  of  relatives,  the  treat- 
ment may  successfully  be  carried  out  at  home,  but  even 
in  such  cases  you  should  have  a  good  nurse  with  the  pa- 
tient. 

IV.  Bathing. — I  have  great  faith  in  cold  water  judi- 
ciously applied.  With  the  use  of  the  "pack"  my  expe- 
rience has  been  limited,  though  I  think  that  I  have  ob- 
tained good  results  from  local  cold  packs  to  the  epigastrium 
and  abdomen  in  neurasthenia  and  nervous  dyspepsia,  and 
round  about  the  genitals  in  impotence  and  irritable  weak- 
ness of  the  male  organs.  The  pack  is  to  be  left  on  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  only. 

The  use  of  cold  water  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about 
reaction  and  a  permanent  improvement  in  circulation  has 
been  prominent  in  my  treatment  of  neuroses. 

1.  The  cold  douche,  general  or  spinal.  This  should  be 
short,  from  five  to  twenty  seconds  by  the  watch,  the  head 
protected  by  an  oiled-silk  cap.  The  short  cold  spinal 
douche  certainly  seems  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  neuro- 
ses and  in  posterior  spinal  sclerosis.  Force  should  be  given 
to  the  jet,  and  this  is  best  done  in  establishments  furnished 
with  suitable  apparatus.  Unfortunately,  in  this  country  the 
"  water-cures "  are  not  what  they  should  be,  and  a  physi- 
cian's prescriptions  are  disregarded  by  the  medical  men  in 
charge ;  they  follow  their  own  plan,  which,  I  understand 
from  statements  of  patients,  consists  chiefly  in  immersion 
baths,  long-continued  packs,  and  the  electric  bath.  At 
the  patient's  home  a  rubber  tube  and  nozzle  may  be  fast- 
ened to  the  delivery  tube  in  the  bath-room,  and  the  part 
sprayed  by  a  relative  or  servant.  If  there  is  no  running 
water  with  power,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  the  water  with 
as  much  force  as  possible  from  a  cup  or  pitcher  upon  the 
back  or  other  parts. 

2.  Rubbing  with  a  cold,  wet  towel  or  sheet  (using  salted 
water  preferably).  In  the  sheet  application  I  usually  have 
the  patient  stand  naked  in  a  warm  room,  the  nurse  or  mas- 
seur throws  the  wet  sheet  over  his  shoulders,  and  then  rubs 
■every  part  of  the  body  below  the  head  very  briskly  and 
hard  with  the  cloth.  This  step  may  last  from  two  to  three 
minutes.  The  patient  is  then  dried  and  lies  on  a  sofa  or 
ted  wrapped  in  a  blanket  while  the  operator  applies  ordi- 
nary friction  or  regular  massage  to  the  whole  body.  This 
second  step  of  the  operation  is  usually  much  too  long,  a 
manipulation  of  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  being  lonrr 
enough  for  strong  patients,  while  many  ought  not  to  be 
rubbed  for  more  than  ten  or  fifteen.  In  this  matter  you 
should  keep  a  strict  control  over  the  masseurs  or  nurses,  as 
they  almost  all  are  convinced  that  they  must  give  the  pa- 
tient an  hour  of  hard  work.  Dr.  Douglas  Graham,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Dr.  Murrell,  of  London,  have  both  insisted  on  this 
point — viz.,  that  massage  should  be  moderate  and  never 
exhausting. 

3.  The  simple  cold  sponge-hath  is  practiced  by  m;iny  of 
my  patients.  I  direct  this  to  be  very  brief,  not  more  than 
two  minutes.  In  winter  it  is  well  for  the  patient  to  stand 
in  hot  water  during  the  sponging.  It  is  to  be  followed  by 
hard  rubbing,  done  by  the  patient  when  he  is  fairly  strong, 
or  by  a  relative  or  nurse  when  he  is  weak.  In  many  cases, 
where  reaction  is  feeble,  it  is  better  to  have  this  done  at 


bed-time,  as  the  patient  can  at  once  get  into  bed,  and  react 
more  fully. 

4.  The  cold  foot-bath  has  been  recommended  very 
highly  in  cases  of  neurasthenia  and  of  parsesthesiai  in  the 
head  (miscalled  cerebral  hypera^mia).  The  feet  and  legs 
are  to  be  immersed  in  cold  water  for  one,  two,  or  three 
minutes,  then  rubbed  hard.  In  some  cases  this  brings 
about  a  strong  reaction. 

5.  There  are  two  opposite  conditions  of  the  hands  and 
feet  met  with  in  practice  which  are  very  amenable  to  the 
proper  use  of  water.  I  refer  to  cold  or  burning  feet  and 
hands.  For  the  latter  I  direct  a  short  douche  with  the 
hottest  water  which  can  be  borne  twice  a  day.  For  cold 
extremities  (which  are  by  far  more  common)  1  make  use  of 
the  cold  bath  (one  to  two  minutes)  or  of  cold  showering. 
I  have  warmed  the  feet  of  hundreds  of  people  by  having 
them  give  their  feet  a  hard  rub  under  a  stream  of  cold 
water  night  and  morning,  the  good  results  appearing  in  the 
course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

In  connection  with  the  symptom  of  habitual  cold  feet,  I 
would  refer  to  the  proper  foot  covering.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  too  warm  or  woolen  stockings  are  conducive  to 
cold  feet,  by  having  in  great  numbers  of  cases  witnessed 
very  rapid  improvement  follow  a  change  to  light  cotton  or 
thread  hose.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Woolen  socks  or 
stockings  favor  perspiration  ;  this  occurs  under  a  practically 
impervious  covering  (the  shoe)  and  evaporation  is  pre- 
vented. The  result  is  moist,  cold  feet.  Thread  or  light 
cotton  hose,  on  the  contrary,  keep  the  feet  dry,  and  conse- 
quently warmer.  On  the  rest  of  the  body,  in  spite  of  outer 
clothing,  evaporation  goes  on  fairly  well,  and  the  use  of 
wool  is  admissible. 

Menstruation  need  interrupt  these  various  uses  of  cold 
water  only  for  two  days,  as  after  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
flow  is  seldom  checked  by  the  application. 

6.  This  leads  me  to  mention  a  most  important  matter — 
viz.,  the  checking  of  menstruation  in  anasmic  female  pa- 
tients. I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  profuse  flow  of 
women  at  the  present  day  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  is  a 
great  loss,  and  I  have  attempted  to  check  it  in  my  cases, 
with  marked  benefit.  Internal  remedies — such  as  ergot, 
tannic  acid,  etc. — exert  little  or  no  influence  on  the  flow. 
The  bromides  are  much  more  potent,  but  they  must  be  givcD  J 
freely  and  almost  continuously,  which  of  course  would  be 
injurious  to  weak  and  neurasthenic  patients.  Following  the 
advice  and  successful  practice  of  Lowenthal,  of  Lausanne,* 
I  have  made  use  of  large  hot  vaginal  injections  twice  a  day 
from  the  beginning  of  the  menses  in  several  cases  with  de- 
cided effect  in  reducing  the  flow  or  shortening  the  "pe- 
riod "  by  one  or  two  days.  In  some  cases  I  believe  that 
even  tamponing,  as  advocated  by  Gehrunij,  f  of  St.  Louis, 
would  be  justifiable  to  prevent  the  recurrent  monthly  anae- 
mia which  is  the  curse  of  so  many  women's  lives.  _ 

Exercise. — Many  neurasthenic  patients  will  tell  j'ou  ■ 
that  they  have  exercise  enough  in  their  household  duties  I 
and  business  conditions ;  but  in  saying  this  they  make  an 

*  Revue  de  therapeutique,  1888,  cited  by  Gehrung,  Am.  Jour,  of 
Obstet.,  1888,  p.  1138. 

f  Am.  Jour,  of  Obstet.,  1888,  p.  1188,  and  1889,  p.  1071 
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enormous  mistake.  These  patients  are  tired  and  exhausted 
by  their  occupations,  but  they  have  not  had  physiological 
exercise.  I  can  not  here  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  tlie 
value  of  the  various  forms  of  exercise,  by  simple  muscular 
action  and  by  the  aid  of  apparatus.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
by  exercise  I  mean  the  systematic  use  of  certain  muscles 
with  a  clear  object,  local  or  general,  in  view.  Walking  is 
what  I  almost  invariably  require  of  my  nervous  patients 
(excepting  those  who  have  severe  uterine  or  ovarian  lesions). 
A  walk  after  breakfast  is  my  favorite  order,  but  this  is 
partly  to  oblige  the  patient  to  get  a  supply  of  fresh  air  after 
having  been  housed  so  long. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  intelligent  women  do  not 
realize  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently  indoors  from  six 
or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  one  or  two  the  next 
afternoon.  Nor  do  many  patients  who  "  can  not  eat " 
breakfast  appreciate  that  they  are  thus  made  to  go  nearly 
eighteen  hours  without  useful  food. 

Walking  and  other  exercises  should  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  slight  fatigue,  but  exhaustion  should  he  avoided, 
and  in  this  we  must  trust  the  patient's  judgment.  Many 
patients  should  take  broth  or  hot  milk  on  coming  in  from 
the  morning  walk  and  lie  down  for  half  an  hour.  One  ex- 
ercise I  would  especially  recommend — viz.,  the  practice  of 
forcible  inspiration.  In  this  the  patient  is  to  be  almost  un- 
dressed, at  least  free  from  restraint  about  the  body,  stand 
erect,  place  the  closed  fists  over  the  breast,  and  extend  the 
arms  slowly  and  fully,  with  all  possible  force,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  thorax  is  expanded  and  raised  to  the  utmost 
by  a  slow  inspiration  taken  with  the  mouth  open.  This  is 
very  fatiguing  when  properly  done,  and  from  six  to  eight 
breaths  twice  a  day  will  be  sufficient.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised, I  am  sure,  at  the  increase  in  chest  breathing  and  the 
general  improvement  which  this  simple  exercise  brings 
about.  It  should  be  kept  up,  night  and  morning,  for  many 
months. 

Systematic  gymnasium  work  would  be  good  if  we  every- 
where had  judicious  instructors ;  unfortunately,  most  gym- 
nastic teachers  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  physiologi- 
cal gymnastics,  and  overwork  the  pupil,  besides  developing 
muscles  which  medically  are  of  no  importance.  It  would 
be  well,  in  sending  a  patient  to  a  gymnasium,  to  specify  in 
writing  what  exercises  you  deem  necessary. 

I  referred  a  while  ago  to  the  desirability  of  giving  neur- 
asthenic patients  fresh  air,  and  this  leads  me  to  throw  out 
the  following  additional  hints. 

Patients  who  are  unable  to  leave  their  room  from  the 
severity  of  their  symptoms  or  because  you  are  carrying  out 
a  rest-cure  should  have  fresh  air  daily.  In  such  cases  I 
direct  that  the  patient  shall  be  well  covered  up  (if  bed-rid- 
den), with  a  cap  on,  and  that  all  the  windows  be  opened 
wide  for  a  time  (from  ten  minutes  to  an  hour)  once  or  twice 
a  day.  For  patients  who  are  able  to  sit  up,  I  order  that 
they  shall  put  on  a  hat,  outer  garment,  and  even  gloves 
(dressed  as  for  going  out),  and  that  the  windows  be  then 
opened  as  above  described.  I  do  this  even  in  midwinter, 
when  the  patient  must  use  furs  and  warm  gloves  to  keep 
warm,  with  the  happiest  results. 

You  will  often  find  neurasthenic  patients  in  a  very  warm 


room.  This,  I  believe,  is  very  bad  for  them.  It  reduces 
their  nervous  vitality  and  hinders  the  normal  reactions 
which  are  essential  to  a  good  circulation.  I  always  have  a 
thermometer  placed  in  the  patient's  sitting  and  bed  rooms, 
and  direct  that  the  temperature  shall  never  be  allowed  to 
reach  70°  F.  From  66°  to  68°  is  the  best  temperature.  If 
the  patients  complain  of  feeling  cold,  have  them  put  on 
more  clothing,  or  be  covered  up  more  (if  in  bed).  Another 
mischievous  practice  is  the  long-continued  use  of  hot  water 
in  bags  or  bottles  placed  at  the  patient's  feet.  This  practice 
prevents  reactions  and  reduces  the  energy  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves.  To  use  a  hot  application  immediately  after  a  cold 
one  to  favor  reaction  is  reasonable  and  successful,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  continued  application  of  heat  is  pernicious. 

The  warm  or  hot  bath,  with  complete  immersion  of  the 
body  for  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  finds  a  place  in  my 
practice.  I  use  it  in  some  cases  of  insomnia  where  excita- 
bility or  a  condition  of  "fidgets"  is  prominent.  In  some 
insane  asylums  of  Europe  these  prolonged  warm  baths, 
sometimes  kept  up  for  several  hours,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  medical  man,  are  used  to  allay  the  excitement  of  acute 
and  chronic  mania,  in  preference  to  the  use  of  mechanical 
or  chemical  restraint.  I  have  certainly  been  pleased  with 
the  effect  of  a  long,  hot  bath  at  bed-time  in  excited  cases  of 
insomnia  and  in  some  states  of  "  nervousness." 

Passive  exercise  has  been  fully  treated  of  in  the  works 
on  rest-cure.  It  consists  in  gentle  faradization  of  most  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body,  or  in  massage  combined  with  so- 
called  Swedish  movements.  My  observation  has  been  that 
masseurs  usually  do  too  much ;  they  often  exhaust  them- 
selves and  the  patient,  too,  in  their  attempt  to  give  the 
worth  of  their  fee.  In  most  cases,  I  instruct  the  operator 
myself  as  to  the  length  of  the  treatments  and  the  proportion 
of  massage  and  passive  movement  which  is  to  be  observed. 
As  before  stated,  I  often  direct  that  the  manipulation  be 
preceded  by  a  rapid,  brisk  cold  sponging  or  toweling.  Mas- 
sage, like  active  exercise,  should  never  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion. 

The  Abuse  of  Certain  Drugs  in  the  Treatment  of  Neuroses. 
I.  Alcohol. — While  I  believe  that  alcoholic  stimulants 
may  play  a  wholesome  or  profitable  role  in  dietetics  and 
therapeutics,  I  think  that  these  liquids  are  habitually  used 
to  excess,  and  fear  that  the  medical  profession  is  not  quite 
free  from  the  reproach  of  having  been  the  means  of  starting 
many  persons  down  the  hill  of  alcoholism.  You  will  often 
hear  it  said  that  the  most  injurious  form  of  stimulation — 
i.e.,  that  by  "drams"  or  drinks  of  the  stronger  liquors — is 
more  prevalent  in  English-speaking  nations  than  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  1  am  not  so  snre  of  this,  for  the  ha- 
bitual daily  use  of  strong  drink  is  a  widely  spread  evil  in 
the  whole  of  northern  Europe  and  in  Switzerland.  You  will 
be  told  that  the  use  of  beer,  ale,  and  native  (pure,  though 
rough)  wines,  which  are  drank  mostly  at  meals  in  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  is  not  harmful.  This,  from  con- 
siderable observation,  I  think  is  a  dangerous  error.  What 
these  beverages  lack  in  strongly  intoxicating  power  is  made 
up  by  the  larger  quantities  which  are  ingested,  and  I  think 
that  much  mild  chronic  alcoholism  is  thus  set  up,  in  a  perfect- 
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ly  "temperate  "  way,  besides  the  production  of  gastric  dis- 
ease (dilatation  and  catarrh),  and  of  the  litiiairaic  and  gouty 
dyscrasias.  In  other  words,  I  am  convinced  that  most  civil- 
ized people  who  use  stimulants  take  too  much;  though,  of 
course,  dram-drinking  of  whisky,  brandy,  anisette,  schnapps, 
etc.,  sets  up  gastric  and  nervous  disease  more  quickly.  In 
the  interests  of  the  race  in  general  and  of  the  families  whose 
medical  advisers  we  are,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  set  our  faces  against  alcoholic  excesses  and 
to  be  careful  that  our  prescriptions  do  not  serve  as  a  temp- 
tation or  an  excuse  to  patients. 

Allow  me  to  be  more  specific.  I  have  known  several 
cases  of  alcoholism  in  women  which  had  their  starting  point 
many  years  before  in  a  carelessly  given  order  to  take  some 
stimulant  before  dinner,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  give  an 
appetite.  Again,  I  have  known  a  woman  to  contract  a 
strong  alcohol  habit  by  "  taking  a  teaspoonful  or  so  of 
brandy  "  when  she  felt  badly,  by  a  physician's  advice.  It 
is  especially  in  the  case  of  female  patients  with  chronic  gas- 
tric or  nervous  affections  that  it  is  dangerous  to  prescribe 
stimulants,  except  temporarilv  under  careful  watching.  In 
severe  acute  diseases,  as  fevers,  pneumonia,  etc.,  the  free 
use  of  alcohol  for  a  few  weeks  does  not  seem  to  create  a 
habit  or  craving;  as  the  patient  progresses  in  convalescence 
more  and  more  solid  food  is  taken,  and  the  stimulant  may 
be  reduced  to  a  normal  minimum  at  meals,  or  left  off  alto- 
gether. 

Another  objection  to  the  use  of  stimulants  in  neuroses 
is  that  they  tend  to  weaken  the  patient's  power  of  resistance 
to  disease.  In  other  cases,  particularly  where  the  vaso- 
motor and  cardiac  nerves  are  weak,  they  produce,  in  small 
doses,  the  cerebral  symptoms  we  call  tipsiness  or  intoxica- 
tion, and  increase  the  palpitation  and  sense  of  pulsation 
which  is  often  felt  by  these  patients  in  a  most  troublesome 
way. 

Two  years  ago  I  saw  in  consultation  a  young  married 
woman  who  had  these  symptoms,  particularly  palpitation 
with  sensation  of  turning  over  of  the  heart,  with  a  pulse  sel- 
dom below  110,  and  made  to  rise  to  120,  140,  and  higher 
by  very  slight  exertion.  She  would  spend  half  the  night 
sitting  or  half  lying,  in  mortal  fear  of  stoppage  of  the  heart. 
She  was  kept  in  the  house  by  this  fear,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  any  exertion  increased  her  pulse-rate  very  much.  I 
found  that  along  with  an  otherwise  well-appointed  treatment 
she  was  taking  "  a  teaspoonful  or  so  "  of  brandy  every  three  or 
four  hours,  or  when  she  felt "  weak  and  badly."  Stopping  the 
alcohol  absolutely  and  giving  one  two-hundredth  of  a  grain 
of  aconitia  every  four  hours  relieved  these  cardiac  symptoms 
so  much  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  patient  slept  well  and  was 
out  walking  and  driving. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  alcoholism  in  private  patients 
(women  especially)  is  difficult,  and  often  can  not  be  deter- 
mined positively  until  you  have  had  the  patient  under  your 
care  for  some  time,  when,  by  repeated  questions  addressed 
to  the  patient  and  her  relatives,  you  gradually  learn  the 
whole  truth  about  the  number  and  size  of  the  drinks  he  or 
she  has  been  taking  and  how  far  back  the  practice  dates.  A 
nurse  with  tact  and  shrewdness  is  here  of  immense  assist- 
ance.    You  will  be  surprised  at  the  light  which  such  patient 


observation  will  throw  on  some  obscure  and  unmanageable 
cases.  There  is  not  as  much  lying  about  stimulants  as  there 
is  about  opium  or  morphine  or  cocaine,  but  the  patient  con- 
stantly tries  to  impress  you  with  the  moderation  he  has  ob- 
served. 

Let  me  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  prescribe  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, especially  to  women,  only  on  the  clearest  indications, 
to  direct  that  the  liquor  be  measured  out  exactly  as  by  your 
order,  and  seek  an  early  opportunity  of  stopping  it.  In 
cases  of  simple  sub-nutrition  and  anaemia,  ale  and  good  claret 
or  Burgundy  wine,  taken  with  food,  doubtless  assist  in  the 
flesh  and  blood-making  processes.  In  cases  where  a  gouty 
or  lithsemic  element  is  present,  the  least  harmful  stimulant 
is  whisky  or  gin,  largely  diluted,  with  the  solid  meals.  Be- 
fore meals  stimulants  certainly  do  much  harm  ;  they  seem 
to  create  an  appetite,  but  this,  I  fear,  is  usually  only  a  local 
sensation  due  to  the  intense  irritation  and  hyperaemia  in- 
duced by  the  dram.     Pray  never  order  a  drink  heedlessly.* 

11.  Morphine  and  Preparations  of  Opium. — Doubt- 
less, you  are  more  awake  to  the  danger  of  carelessly  pre- 
scribing these  remedies ;  yet,  in  my  experience,  physicians 
are  still  largely  responsible  for  cases  of  morphine  habit. 
Only  this  winter  I  met  with  a  case  in  which  this  fatal  habit 
resulted  from  a  dose  of  morphine  casually  given  to  a  patient 
for  a  moderately  severe  pain  by  a  physician  hurriedly  mak- 
ing the  round  of  his  extensive  country  practice,  a  fact  to 
which  he  probably  never  gave  a  second  thought  in  his  busy 
life.  Let  me  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  medicines 
are  almost  always  useless  in  neuroses,  while  they  positively 
aggravate  cases  of  migraine,  hysteria,  and  neurasthenia.  I 
have  notes  of  several  cases  of  migraine  which  were  changed 
from  the  usual  type  of  monthly  or  semi-monthly  recurrence, 
to  weekly,  and  finally  to  daily  headaches;  in  other  words, 
the  patient  became  the  victim  of  constant  headache  only 
kept  within  bounds  (according  to  the  patient's  belief)  by 
the  daily  use  of  the  remedy  in  steadily  increasing  doses.     I 


*  Since  delivering  these  lectures,  I  have  seen  a  case  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the  prescription  of  stimulants. 
A  married  woman,  aged  forty,  came  from  a  Western  city  to  consult  rae 
for  remains  of  a  paralytic  attack.  Some  five  years  previously,  after 
some  symptoms  of  phthisis,  she  was  ordered  to  take  whisky  several  times 
a  day  by  a  physician  of  high  standing  in  his  locality.  Gradually  she 
increased  the  i|uantity  to  one  gallon  per  month  and  more.  A  year  ago 
pregnancy  caused  vomiting,  and  she  was  "  obliged  "  to  live  on  stimu- 
lants, using  two  and  even  three  gallons  a  month.  Still. no  check  was 
put  on  by  the  physician.  A  miscarriage  relieved  her  in  the  seventh 
month,  and  for  a  few  weeks  she  used  very  little  stimulants.  From  early 
in  October  to  a  month  ago  she  resumed  the  larger  doses  of  whisky  up  to 
one  gallon  a  week.  Singularly,  she  was  never  intoxicated,  her  memory 
was  not  impaired,  and  lier  phthisis  seemed  in  alieyance.  But  in  No- 
vember and  December  last  she  began  to  have  numbness  tuid  anwsthesia 
of  the  fingers  and  forearms,  toes,  feet,  and  legs,  followed  by  almost  com- 
plete paralysis  with  muscular  wasting.  In  other  words,  she  developed 
an  attack  of  multiple  neuritis.  Some  improvement  began  in  February 
before  the  stimulants  were  reduced,  but  since  three  weeks,  when,  by  ad- 
vice of  another  physician,  she  almost  entirely  gave  up  stimulants,  recov- 
ery has  been  extremely  rapid,  so  that  there  is  barely  a  trace  of  Uictile 
anaesthesia  left  in  feet  and  hands,  the  muscles  are  fairly  nourished, 
she  can  use  her  hands,  and  walk  with  a  stick.  The  knee-jerk  is  still 
absent,  and,  what  is  more  serious,  her  )iriue  contains  a  trace  of  al- 
bumin and  some  hyaline  casts.  What  a  lesson  such  a  terrilile  case 
teaches ! 
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have  made  it  a  fixed  rule  of  m}'  practice  never  to  give  mor- 
phine for  chronic  habitual  headache.  I  tell  the  patient  this 
on  taking  charge,  and  fight  the  paroxysms  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully by  the  use  of  all  other  remedies.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  fulgurating  pains  of  tabes;  a  morphine  habit  is 
very  easily  set  up,  and  in  both  these  diseases  (migraine  and 
tabes)  patients  who  have  passed  through  morphinism  strong- 
ly express  it  as  their  conviction  that  the  sufferings  caused 
by  this  are  far  worse  than  those  due  to  the  original  disease. 
In  tabes  I  make  a  few  exceptions;  there  are  some  parox- 
ysms so  terribly  severe,  so  much  beyond  the  possibility  of 
endurance  that,  after  trying  chloral,  sulphonal,  etc.,  I  feel 
obliged  to  give  relief  by  morphine,  given  only  once  or 
twice. 

Some  of  you  have  doubtless  been  astonished  at  the 
doses  of  morphine  which  a  woman  in  an  acute  paroxysm  of 
hysteria  will  support;  it  seems  to  have  very  little  eflFcct  on 
her,  and  I  believe  that  it  aggravates  the  symptoms.  In  such 
a  case  you  will  be  even  more  surprised  at  the  happy  effect 
of  a  hypodermic  injection  of  from  one  one-hundredth  to  one 
fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  crystallized  hyoscyamine  ;  it  almo.st  in- 
variably cuts  the  attack  short  and  procures  rest.  Above  all, 
it  creates  no  habit,  there  is  no  craving  for  it  afterward.  A 
large  experience  with  this  alkaloid  and  with  aconitine  has 
convinced  me  that  with  neither  of  them  is  tliere  danger  of 
habit. 

There  are  some  nervous  affections  in  which  the  use  of 
morphine  is  necessary  and  justifiable,  but  this  is  in  acute 
short  forms  of  disease — as,  for  e.xample,  true  neuralgia  * 
(perineuritis  of  various  nerves),  the  pains  of  intracranial 
tumor  and  of  intracranial  syphilis  (though  usually  these 
terrible  pains  yield  very  readily  to  antipyrine  or  chloral), 
and  some  cases  of  melancholia.  In  giving  morphine  to 
such  patients  I  would  urge  you  to  give  it  yourself  or  by 
the  hands  of  a  medical  assistant ;  almost  never  by  a  nurse, 
and  to  never  leave  tlie  control  of  the  drug  to  the  patient. 
It  seems  to  me  criminal  to  give  a  syringe  to  a  patient.  In 
this  way  you  can  reduce  the  doses  when  you  see  fit,  and 
cease  its  use  when  recovery  has  set  in.  In  some  cases 
(melancholia,  for  example)  the  patient  should  not  know 
what  you  inject;  a  falsehood  in  this  respect  is  justifiable, 
though  you  may  save  yourself  that  by  telling  the  patient 
that  he  can  not  know  what  the  remedy  is.  The  greatest 
danger  of  morphine  habit  exists  when  the  patient  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  drug  used  and  of  its  happy  effects  on  his 
sensations. 

In  other  departments  of  medicine,  in  cases  of  cancer 
and  far-advanced  phthisis  with  painful  complications,  the 
steady  use  of  morphine  may  be  justified,  but  even  here  the 
administration  of  the  drug  should  not  be  left  to  the  patient. 

A  last  caution  :  if  in  a  case  of  acute  sciatica,  tabes,  or  in- 
tracranial disease  you  are  tempted  to  give  morphine,  do  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  governed  by  the  patient's  mere  verbal 
assurance  that  he  suffers  greatly ;  you  should  learn  to  con- 
trol this  by  other  indications  of  suffering,  such  as  the  physi- 
ognomy of  the  patient,  loss  of  sleep  and  of  weight,  etc. 


*  I  express  myself  in  this  way  to  exclude  some  forms  of  headache 
which  are  often  viciously  called  "  neuralgia  "  by  both  patient  and  doc- 


Many  a  patient  will  tell  you  that  she  can't  bear  the  pain 
any  longer,  while  her  face  is  placid  and  her  attitude  for- 
mal, and  you  learn  from  others  that  she  sleeps  fairly  well. 

A  further  trial  should,  I  believe,  be  made  of  hypoder- 
matic injections  of  harmless  substances  loco  dolente  for  the 
relief  of  many  local  pains  (not  headache  or  trigeminal  neu- 
ralgia). Large  (twenty  to  thirty  minims)  injections  of  hot 
or  cold  water,  smaller  ones  of  from  two  to  four  per  cent,  of 
carbolic  acid,  of  sulphate  of  quinine  (two  or  three  grains  in 
thirty  minims),  of  osmic  acid  (five  minims  of  a  one-per-cent- 
solution),  of  brandy  and  water  (equal  parts),  have  all  given 
relief  more  or  less  permanent  in  various  cases  in  my  prac- 
tice.* To  this  list  may  now  be  added  antipyrine,  of  which 
from  five  to  ten  grains  dissolved  in  three  times  the  amount 
of  water  may  be  injected.  For  relief  of  local  pain  we  also 
have,  of  course,  the  numerous  counter-irritants,  the  latest  of 
which,  spray  of  chloride  of  methyl,  is  extremely  efficacious 
even  in  pains  of  long  standing.  By  all  and  every  means 
at  your  command  pray  avoid  or  postpone  to  the  uttermost 
limit  the  use  of  morphine  in  nervous  diseases,  especially  in 
female  patients.  Our  responsibility,  gentlemen,  in  respect 
to  alcohol  and  morphine  is  very  great  indeed. 

III.  Bromides. — Every  few  months  I  see  a  case  in 
which  the  unwise  administration  of  these  salts  has  been  in- 
jurious to  the  patient,  a«d  I  am  thus  led  to  the  belief  that 
this  must  represent  a  vast  amount  of  abuse  throughout  the 
country. 

In  the  larger  category  of  cases,  constantly  encountered, 
the  bromides  have  been  given  for  nervousness  or  insomnia, 
regardless  of  the  indications  presented  by  the  patients,  with 
the  result  of  reducing  the  force  of  the  heart  and  the  arte- 
rial tension,  causing  gastric  disorder,  and  generally  increas- 
ing the  neurasthenic  state.  In  insomnia  observation  has 
taught  rae  that  these  salts  are  very  rarely  useful,  only  in  such 
cases  as  present  great  motor  excitability  with  a  plethoric  or 
sthenic  state,  or  in  cases  where  an  intense  peripheral  irritation 
(sexual  more  especially)  is  one  of  the  causes  of  restlessness 
or  sleeplessness.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  indica- 
tions point  to  a  feeble  intracranial  circulation  with  reduced 
arterial  tension  and  general  malnutrition.  Stimulants  and 
tonics,  with  improved  diet,  exercise,  and  mental  rest,  are 
the  remedies  for  such  cases.  True  narcotics  I  avoid  giving, 
or  give  them  only  occasionally  if  the  amount  of  sleep  fall 
below  four  hours.  Furthermore,  the  wide-spread  idea  that 
bromides  exert  a  hypnotic  action  seems  to  mo  erroneous. 
Any  one  of  us  might  take  an  ounce  of  bromide  of  sodium 
this  evening  without  influencing  our  sleep;  the  sedative 
effect  would  be  manifest  in  the  next  day  or  two.  The  basis 
of  the  notion  that  bromides  are  hypnotic  is  in  the  fact  that 
their  continued  use  in  full  doses  develops  a  .dull,  stupid, 
and  even  serai-comatose  condition  ;  but  this  I  believe  to  be 
utterly  difterent  from  true  sleep  and  to  be  due  to  a  pro- 
found alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  cortical  gray  sub- 
stance. A  proof  of  this  (apart  from  differences  in  the  phe- 
nomena themselves)  is  afforded   by  the    after-effects.      If 


*  Many  other  substances,  all  acting  more  or  less  as  counter-irritants 
near  the  affected  nerve,  have  been  used.  The  general  principle  of  this 
medication  was  first  advanced  (and  very  fully)  bv  Luton  (Arch.  g6n.  de 
m^d.,  Oct..  Dec,  186.3,  and  ISTS,  ii,  p.  533). 
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we  cease  giving  a  true  narcotic,  the  next  night  the  patient 
is  wide  awake  again,  but  after  ceasing  full  doses  of  bro- 
mides a  week  or  two  must  elapse  before  the  patient's  cere- 
bral condition  becomes  normal.  Besides  insomnia,  there 
are  two  affections  for  which  bromides  are  recklessly  used 
and  with  injurious  effects.  I  refer  to  mental  diseases  (mel- 
ancholia, mania,  deliria  of  toxic  origin)  and  hysteria.  Every 
symptom  in  melancholia  speaks  against  bromides,  and  calls 
for  tonics,  stimulants,  and  occasionally  true  narcotics.  Even 
in  apparently  sthenic  mania  the  ultimate  effect  is  not  good. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  salts  the  various  symptoms  of 
hysteria  (neuralgia,  spasmodic  attacks,  paralysis,  and  emo- 
tional disturbances)  are  aggravated.*  So  true  is  this  that 
in  some  rare  cases  where  a  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  con- 
vulsions are  epileptic  or  hysterical,  a  trial  of  bromides  will 
greatly  help  settling  the  diagnosis. 

The  conditions  known  through  a  feat  of  imagination  as 
"hyperemia  of  the  brain,"  which  has  been  quite  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  our  array  of  diseases  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  studied  and  re- 
classified into  more  correct  clinical  types,  was  and  is  still 
the  object  of  treatment  by  the  free  use  of  bromides.  The 
creation  of  the  "disease"  was  mere  theorizing,  and  its 
treatment  dictated  by  apparently  logical  deductions  from  a 
fanciful  premise.  We  now  know  th*at  many  of  those  cases, 
which  provisionally  I  have  for  several  yearg  designated  as 
"  paraesthesia;  about  the  head"  (the  most  common  symp- 
toms being  fullness,  tightness,  numbness,  emptiness,  and 
some  pain  in  the  head,  imperfect  sleep,  nervousness  and 
hysteroid  conditions,  flushing  of  the  face,  with  cold  ex- 
tremities, asthenopia,  tinnitus  aurium,  apparent  loss  of 
memory,  etc.),  are  really  dependent  upon  eye-strain  (espe- 
cially those  in  which  occipito-vertical  symptoms  predomi- 
nate), lithaemia,  dyspepsia,  and  not  rarely  upon  weak  heart 
or  mitral  regurgitation.  The  time  has  not  come  for  a  suc- 
cessful or  final  analysis  of  this  symptom  group,  but  the 
belief  in  the  original  conception  of  its  hypera3mic  nature  is 
fast  disappearing.  Practically,  in  this  condition  the  bro- 
mides give  only  transient  relief  in  some  cases  and  aggravate 
many  others.  It  is  especially  in  such  cases  that  I  have  seen 
severe  bromism  produced. 

In  1884  a  prominent  bank  officer  from  central  New 
York  was  brought  to  me  with  many  symptoms  of  dementia 
paralytica.  He  was  stupid  and  forgetful,  his  speech  slow 
and  thick ;  he  often  used  the  wrong  word  and  often  wjis  at 
a  loss  for  a  word  ;  his  tongue  and  hands  trembled  (but  not 
his  facial  muscles);  he  was  feeble,  walked  in  a  staggering 
way,  and  his  knee  jerks  were  greatly  increased.  lie  had 
not  the  exalted  notions  of  paresis,  his  pupils  were  normal, 
and  his  speech  did  not  present  the  vibratory  or  jerky  im- 
perfection of  paresis.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  some 
weeks  before  he  had  complained  of  occipital  headache  and 
mental  fatigue,  for  which  bromides  had  been  freely  given, 
and  continued,  in  spite  of  the  supervention  of  the  above- 
mentioned  symptoms,  until  a  day  or  two  before  he  was  sent 


*  An  exception  may  be  made  of  cases  of  insanity  and  hysteria  in 
which  sexual  excitement  is  prominent,  when  relief  may  be  obtained 
from  bromides  given  in  full  doses,  with  the  addition  of  digitalis  to  pre- 
vent some  of  their  depressing  effects. 


to  New  York.  This  was  not  told  me,  but  I  had  to  extract 
the  information  by  repeated  questioning,  having  been  led 
to  suspect  bromism  by  the  symptoms  above  stated  and  by 
the  patient's  foul  breath.  It  was  fully  ten  days  before  im- 
provement began,  as  the  result  of  tonic  and  stimulating 
treatment,  but  in  three  months  the  patient  was  cured,  and 
has  remained  well. 

As  a  result  of  giving  too  much  bromides  I  have  known 
the  (self-limited)  delirium  of  acute  alcoholism  transformed 
into  or  supplemented  by  a  bromic  delirium  with  some  hallu- 
cinations, but  characterized  chiefly  by  the  peculiar  coated 
brownish  tongue,  with  foul  breath,  very  feeble  cardiac  ac- 
tion, and  a  typhous  condition. 

In  ISVO  I  successfully  treated  a  case  of  violent  halluci- 
natory mania  with  typhous  state,  brought  on  by  excessive 
quantities  of  bromides  prescribed  for  "  cerebral  hyper- 
aemia  "  by  a  physician  who,  after  the  patient  had  gone  far 
away  from  him,  ordered  increased  doses  by  telegraph. 

In  the  last  ten  years  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which 
bromides  given  to  allay  the  pain  and  restlessness  of  sup- 
purative otitis  produced  symptoms  strongly  suggestive 
of  intracranial  inflammation  or  abscess.  The  second  case, 
which  occurred  last  year,  narrowly  escaped  trephining.  It 
is  so  instructive  in  many  respects  that  I  will  relate  it  pretty 
fnlly.  A  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  resident  of  a 
Western  State,  developed  an  acute  attack  of  otitis  media 
suppurativa.  The  disease  seems  to  have  run  a  very  ordi- 
nary course,  and  in  about  ten  days  the  discharge  had  almost 
ceased.  But  during  this  period  the  attending  physician 
(the  leading  practitioner  in  that  section)  had  begun  giving 
bromide  of  sodium  for  the  rather  severe  pain  in  the  ear  and 
behind  it.  As  the  local  symptoms  ceased,  the  patient  be- 
gan to  get  dull  and  irritable,  and  also  weaker.  Later  he 
became  semi-comatose,  yet  restless  and  somewhat  delirious 
at  night ;  his  tongue  became  coated  and  foul,  and  his  vital 
powers  seemed  fast  failing.  Ilis  speech  was  thick,  and  he 
occasionally  complained  of  pain  near  the  ear.  No  convul- 
sive or  paralytic  phenomena  appeared  and  no  fever  was 
noted  except  when  brought  to  New  York,  when  a  slight 
rise  of  a  degree  or  a  degree  and  a  half  was  observed ;  at  no 
time,  except  on  a  single  occasion,  immediately  after  the 
journey,  was  a  slow  pulse  observed  ;  it  was  usually  near  one 
hundred.  An  able  aurist,  consulted  by  letter,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  was  intracranial  inflammation  and  urged 
that  the  patient  be  brought  to  New  Y'^ork.  There  he  saw 
him,  in  consultation  with  a  prominent  surgeon,  and  repeated 
his  opinion.  In  consequence  of  this  consultation,  an  ex- 
ploratory operation  was  done  on  the  mswtoid  process,  and 
its  cells  were  found  healthy.  This  was  four  days  before  I 
saw  him.  The  surgeon,  fortunately,  was  one  of  those  who 
want  all  possible  light  on  a  case  of  this  sort  before  proceed- 
ing to  a  serious  operation,  so  he  asked  me  to  see  the  patient. 
Owing  to  engagements,  I  could  not  go  at  once,  and  the  pa- 
tient's own  physician,  becoming  impatient,  called  in  a  neu- 
rologist for  whose  knowledge  and  skill  I  have  the  highest 
regard.  This  gentleman  said  quite  positively  that  there  was 
an  intracranial  abscess,  and  advised  immediate  operation.  I 
saw  the  patient  the  next  day,  when  the  wound  in  the  mas- 
toid  was  doing    well    and   he  was  a  little  briffhter.     .\fter 
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hearing  the  whole  history  of  the  case  and  making  a  thor- 
ough examination,  I  was  struck  with  the  absence  of  any 
symptom  positively  pointing  to  cerebral  lesion.  Once  only 
had  a  low  pulse  been  observed — viz.,  66  beats — and  this  was 
immediately  after  the  journey.  It  had  ranged  from  75  to 
90,  and  the  temperature  had  been  about  100°.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  form  of  stupor,  the  peculiar  delirium,  the  very 
low  arterial  tension,  the  coated  tongue,  and  peculiarly  foul 
breath  led  me  to  suspect  bromism. 

By  close  questioning  of  the  patient's  wife  and  of  his 
physician,  I  brought  out,  what  had  been  concealed  in  the 
history,  the  fact  that  large  doses  (at  one  time  thirty  grains 
every  two  hours)  of  bromide  of  sodium  bad  been  given  al- 
most up  to  the  time  of  departure  (some  five  or  six  days  be- 
fore my  examination).  He  had  probably  taken  between 
eight  hundred  and  a  thousand  grains  of  bromide.  I  sug- 
gested the  probability  that  the  alarming  symptoms  had  been 
thus  produced ;  advised  postponing  the  trephining,  and 
giving  digitalis,  nux  vomica,  and  caffeine  freely,  besides 
more  food  and  some  stimulants.  In  two  days  the  patient 
was  much  better,  and  in  two  weeks  went  away  nearly  well. 
He  has  since  regained  his  former  good  health.  Here  was  a 
case  in  which  a  simple  self-limited  otitis  had  grafted  upon 
it  an  entirely  independent  disease  (I  may  say)  simulating 
the  most  dangerous  sequela  of  otitis. 

Another  condition  in  which  the  bromides  are  often  in- 
jurious is  that  of  traumatic  neurosis,  either  of  the  simply 
neurasthenic  or  of  the  hysterical  form.  Page  *  was  the 
first  to  suggest  that  many  symptoms  of  this  condition  were 
aggravated,  and  even  new  symptoms  added,  through  the  de- 
pressing effects  of  bromides  on  the  patients'  nervous  vitality 
and  will.  This  warning  I  can  heartily  indorse,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  one  of  the  best  recent  writers  f  on  so-called 
"railway  spine"  should  have  spoken  slightingly  of  it.  My 
experience  has  been  that  such  cases  do  well  on  strychnine, 
while  they  grow  worse  while  taking  bromides  (even  if  it 
makes  them  comfortable). 

I  might  quote  many  other  cases  from  my  note-books  in 
which  the  diagnosis  of  real  disease  was  made  difficult  be- 
cause a  state  of  dangerous  bromism  had  been  produced  by 
the  reckless  (or  rather  thoughtless)  administration  of  bro- 
mides. I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  death  was  directly 
due  to  excessive  doses  of  bromide  given  to  relieve  par»s- 
thesiae  in  the  head,  which  were  supposed  to  indicate  "cere- 
bral hyperemia." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  you  not  to  fall  into  the  too 
common  careless  practice  of  telling  patients  to  take  "  a  little 
bromide  "  for  nervous  symptoms  of  various  sorts,  and  espe- 
cially not  to  give  the  salts  in  full  doses  except  upon  the 
clearest  indications,  and  with  a  sharp  lookout  for  bromism. 
Indeed,  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  strength- 
ened me  in  an  opinion  I  expressed  more  than  twelve  years 
ago,  J  viz. :  "  I  consider  epilepsy  to  be  the  only  disease  for 
the  treatment  of  which  we  are  justified  in  deliberately  pro- 
ducins;  a  degree  of  bromism." 


#rigiital  Communications. 


*  Injuries  of  the  Spine,  2d  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1885,  p.  202. 
t  P.  C.  Knapp,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Nov.  8,  1888. 
\  The  Abuse  and  Use  of  Bromides.    Journal  of  Mental  and  Nervoue 
Diseases,  July,  1877  ;  Opera  Minora,  p.  226  (s«e  p.  235). 


THE   TREATMENT   OF 

SIMPLE   FRACTURE   OF  THE   PATELLA 

BY  WIRIKG.* 

Bt  CHARLES   PHELPS,    M.  A.,   M.  D., 

8FRGEON  TO  ST.  VINCENT'S  AND  TO  BELLEVUE   HOSPITALS. 

I  PRESENT  here  the  result  of  my  experience  in  wiring 
together  the  fragments  in  simple  fractures  of  the  patella. 
These  cases  are  forty-two  in  number  and  extend  over  a  pe- 
riod of  little  more  than  five  years.  I  have  waited  till  this 
time  because,  in  my  opinion,  such  collocation  of  cases  is  of 
value  only  when  the  number  is  large  and  when  sufiicient 
time  has  elapsed  to  demonstrate  ultimate  results.  I  have 
also  thought  the  report  of  so  large  a  number  of  cases  might 
have  some  additional  value  as  occurring  in  the  practice  of 
a  single  surgeon,  and  as  therefore  treated  under  presuma- 
bly similar  conditions  and  practically  by  the  same  methods. 
I  do  not  present  the  results  of  the  same  operation  as  collect- 
ed by  other  surgeons,  because  I  wish  this  paper  to  contain 
nothing  which  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  and 
such  deductions  as  in  my  opinion  necessarily  follow  from 
the  facts  thus  established.  I  shall  not  refer  to  the  statis- 
tics of  other  methods  of  treatment  except  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner, because  they  are  readily  accessible,  and  I  believe  so  gen- 
erally understood  as  to  render  comparative  examination  un- 
necessary. As  this  is  not  intended  to  be  a  controversial 
paper,  I  can  thus  better  maintain  the  simplicity  of  my  pur- 
pose. 

I  had  intended  to  defer  the  publication  of  this  matter  to 
a  somewhat  later  period,  but  an  evidently  increasing  iDter_ 
est  in  the  subject  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  some  lack  of  gen. 
eral  knowledge  of  the  relative  advantages  and  dangers  of 
the  operation,  make  it  proper  at  the  present  time.  From 
numerous  publications  as  well  as  from  occasional  fragments 
of  professional  opinion  which  have  come  to  me  there  seems 
to  be,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  a  prejudice  against 
the  operation,  a  skepticism  in  regard  to  its  utility,  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  its  danger,  and  a  disposition  to  ascribe  to  it 
various  unpleasant  results  which  I  have  not  observed  in  my 
personal  experience.  It  certainly  has  not  yet  secured  the 
approval  of  a  very  large  number,  perhaps  the  majority,  of 
experienced  and  distinguished  surgeons. 

I  have  restricted  this  summary  to  simple  fractures  of  the 
patella,  and  mainly  to  those  of  recent  occurrence — ^just  those 
cases  in  which  I  have  heard  it  said  the  operation  is  espe- 
cially objectionable  or  altogether  unjustifiable.  I  have  ex- 
cluded compound  fractures  because  it  has  so  happened  that 
I  have  seen  but  one  in  which  other  and  fatal  injuries  did  not 
preclude  operation,  as  well  as  because  in  them  the  propriety 
of  wiring  is  generally  conceded.  In  compound  fractures, 
moreover,  the  wiring  of  the  fragments  is  often  simply  an  in- 
cident rather  than  a  formal  operation,  and  the  result  is  lia- 
ble to  be  determined  by  various  circumstances  independent 


*  Read  before  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Alumni  Association,  April  8, 
1890. 
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of  this  feature  of  the  treatment.  Such  cases,  therefore,  may 
be  relegated  to  the  general  category  of  fractures  to  be  wired 
as  other  fragments  would  be,  and  I  believe  no  question  of 
practice  is  likely  to  arise.* 

I  have  rejected  but  one  case  of  simple  fracture  as  unfit 
for  operation.  This  was  of  a  woman  suffering  from  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kid- 
neys. In  one  instance  operation  was  refused,  and  in  two 
others,  where  the  conditions  were  unusually  favorable,  I  un- 
fortunately relied  upon  the  plaster  apparatus.  All  other 
cases  occurring  to  me  in  the  last  five  years  I  have  wired 
without  regard  to  age,  habits,  or  constitutional  condition. 
It  will  be  seen  that  their  character  has  been  varied  though 
the  result  has  been  pretty  fairly  uniform. 

Before  presenting  these  cases  in  detail  I  propose  to 
describe  the  manner  of  operation  with  perhaps  unnecessary 
minuteness.  So  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  sup- 
posed danger  of  what  has  been  termed,  I  think  somewhat 
unhappily,  the  open  method  of  treatment,  and  realizing 
how  largely  safety  depends  upon  the  care  with  which  it  is 
conducted,  I  have  thought  such  a  course  to  be  pardonable 
and  proper.  I  may  say  here  that  I  believe  safety,  success, 
and  whatever  conclusions  are  to  be  properly  deduced  from 
this  operative  method  of  treatment,  are  all  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  aseptic  laws 
at  every  step.  It  is,  of  course,  a  justifiable  assumption  that 
all  operations  at  the  present  epoch  are  done  with  anxious 
and  conscientious  aseptic  care  ;  but  when  the  great  cavities 
of  the  body  or  the  larger  joints  are  in  question  it  is  not 
enough  that  confession  of  faith  be  made,  but  works  should 
be  wrought,  and  in  some  degree  described.  Second  only 
to  this  perfection  of  aseptic  detail  in  importance  is  the  ut- 
most delicacy  in  the  treatment  of  the  open  joint.  Upon 
both  together  the  success  or  failure,  the  safety  or  danger,  of 
the  operation  may  easily  turn.  I  shall  be  pardoned,  there- 
fore, for  describing  an  operative  procedure  with  which  so 
many  surgeons  are  already  familiar.  A  single  description 
will  suffice  for  all  the  cases,  since  many  repetitions  have 
suggested  no  serious  modifications  of  technique  as  I  first 
saw  it  performed  in  1884.  There  may  be  other,  and  possi- 
bly even  better,  ways  of  doing  it,  but  tjiis  has  at  least  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  safety. 

The  preliminary  treatment  is  simple,  and  subject  to  such 
modifications  as  the  condition  of  the  knee  may  suggest. 
There  are  no  constitutional  indications  which  are  peculiar. 
Locally  it  has  consisted  in  immobilizing  the  limb  upon  a 
short  posterior  splint,  and  applying  the  icecap,  cold  band- 
ages (wet),  poultices,  or  warm  fomentations  under  oiled 
silk,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  particular  cases.  The 
ice-cap  should  be  applied  only  in  exceptional  instances, 
where  the  knee  is  hot  and  tender  and  liable  to  considerable 
inflammation  from  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  and  then  only 
for  three  or  four  days;  never  when  the  vitality  of  the  tis- 
sues has  been  already  much  diminished  by  local  injury. 
If  there  is  little  inflammatory  action,  the  wet  bandage  may 


*  Id  tlie  one  case  of  compound  fracture  in  which  I  have  operated 
the  patient  died.  This  result,  however,  which  was  due  to  septicicmia, 
was  quite  independent  of  the  operation,  and  due  to  causes  unuecessary 
to  specify  at  the  present  time. 


be  used  from  the  beginning.  If  there  is  much  contusion, 
poultices  or  warm  fomentations  are  required.  In  all  cases 
a  simple  dry  roller  should  replace  the  other  applications  as 
soon  as  practicable,  and  should  be  worn  for  at  least  one  or 
two  days  before  operation  in  order  that  the  condition  of 
the  skin  may  be  better  suited  for  primary  union.  Should 
the  joint  be  much  distended  with  blood,  aspiration  is  a  facile 
means  of  relief.  There  is  never  necessity  or  advantage  in 
attempting  to  approximate  the  fragments  where  operation 
is  to  be  an  early  resort.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  peri- 
ostitis of  the  adjacent  extremities  of  the  femur  and  tibia 
may  delay  interference  for  a  period  of  weeks,  and  in  such 
case,  if  separation  be  considerable,  an  attempt  at  approxi- 
mation might  be  of  service. 

The  time  selected  for  operation  will  be  seen  to  have 
varied  in  most  cases  from  seven  to  fourteen  days.  Ex 
traneous  circumstances  may  require  operation  on  the  first 
day,  or  complications  may  delay  it  till  the  case  can  no 
longer  be  considered  recent,  as  in  Case  XXXVIII  of  my 
series.  In  general,  the  greater  the  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined  by  external  manipula- 
tion, the  longer  the  advisable  delay.  The  probable  trouble 
to  be  incurred  in  the  management  of  the  superficial 
wound  will  thus  be  proportionately  diminished.  If  there 
has  been  much  contusion,  and  consequent  lessened  vitality 
of  the  tissues,  early  operation,  even  with  proper  antiseptic 
precautions,  will  be  followed  by  superficial  suppuration.  So 
far  as  muscular  contraction  and  consequent  retraction  of  the 
fragments  is  concerned,  no  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining 
coaptation  will  be  encountered  for  at  least  three  or  four 
weeks.  If  it  could  be  made  certain  that  much  comminu- 
tion existed,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  for  that  length  of 
time  to  allow  the  consolidation  of  small  fragments ;  but 
ordinarily  such  a  delay  would  be  merely  waste  of  the  pa- 
tient's time.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  I  think,  not  far  from 
the  tenth  day  will  be  found  the  most  favorable  time  for  in- 
terference. The  condition  of  the  limb,  however,  must  guide 
the  judgment  rather  than  the  number  of  days  elapsed. 

No  special  method  of  operation  is  essential ;  it  is  only 
necessary  that  it  be  aseptic  and  as  simple  as  possible.  Any 
method  of  operation,  or  manner  of  operating,  which  fails  in 
these  particulars  is  likely  to  end  in  disaster.  To  obtain  the 
results  which  can  only  justify  the  operation  and  insure  the 
safety  of  the  patient,  carefulness  in  detail,  gentleness  in 
manipulation,  and  intelligent  watchfulness  in  subsequent 
treatment  must  be  unremittingly  maintained. 

In  regard  to  asepsis  it  is  well  to  recollect  that  asepsis  is 
not  always  aseptic.  In  my  own  practice  I  thought  I  was 
doing  aseptic  work  for  a  long  time  before  I  began  to  do  it 
at  all ;  and  even  now  I  have  no  doubt  I  sometimes  fail.  1 
know  no  absolute  safety  except  in  personal  supervision  of 
details,  which  are  habitually  and  with  apparent  propriety 
left  to  an  assistant's  care.  I  have  certainly  used  improperly 
prepared  catgut  and  septic  drainage-tubes.  I  have  been 
told  I  have  received  from  the  hands  of  competent  and  zeal- 
ous, though  sometimes  careless,  hospital  assistants  instru- 
ments which  have  gained  whatever  aseptic  virtues  they  pos- 
sessed by  not  more  than  a  few  seconds'  immersion  in  the 
aseptic  solution.     Every  surgeon  must  have  met  with  sirai- 
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lar  mishaps,  which  are  nevertheless  always  avoidable.  I 
mav  mention  some  points  I  consider  specially  important  in 
the  aseptic  mannijement  of  this  operation.  The  whole  limb 
should  be  thoroughly  prepared  from  the  groin  to  the  toes, 
inclusive  of  the  latter,  and  the  foot  should  afterward  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  towels  saturated  with  a  hyd.  perchlor. 
sol.  (1  to  1,000)  and  firmly  secured.  The  same  solution  (1 
to  1,000)  should  be  used  for  all  purposes  about  the  limb, 
including  irrigation,  up  to  the  time  of  opening  into  the 
joint.  Subsequent  irrigation,  which  should  be  gentle  and 
as  nearly  continuous  as  possible,  may  be  of  any  strength 
from  1  to  3,000  to  1  to  10,000.  Irrigation  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  operation  is  entirely  completed  and  the 
wound  covered  by  the  initial  layer  of  its  dressing. 

The  incision  should  always  follow  the  sulcus  made  by 
the  separation  of  the  fragments,  which  is  ordinarily  nearly, 
.  or  quite,  transverse  in  direction.  In  two  of  my  cases  only 
it  was  slightly  oblique.  The  incision  should  primarily  ex- 
tend across  the  knee,  nearly  from  one  transverse  ligament 
to  the  other,  and  down  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pa- 
tella; secondarily  it  should  lay  the  joint  freely  open  as  far 
as  the  laceration  of  the  synovial  membrane  extends  on 
either  side,  or,  better  still,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  super- 
ficial wound  already  made.  I  have  not  found  that  it  is 
.practicable  to  avoid  opening  into  the  joint,  as  suggested  by 
Van  der  Meulin,  nor  do  I  think  it  desirable.  Free  opening 
of  the  joint  cavity  makes  its  examination,  cleansing,  and 
drainage  more  perfect,  and  experience  shows  that  there  are 
no  compensatory  dangers.  I  then  carry  a  drainage-tube 
through  the  outer  aspect  of  the  joint  where  it  is  most  de- 
pendent by  means  of  a  trocar  and  cannula  made  large 
enough  for  its  passage.  This  expedient,  which  I  first 
adopted  for  conveying  a  drainage-tube  through  the  thick 
posterior  muscles  of  the  thigh,  after  wiring  ununited  fract- 
ure of  the  femur,  much  facilitates  what  is  sometimes  an  an- 
noying detail  in  operation. 

If  the  operation  be  done  later  than  the  first  week,  no 
clamp  or  ligature  is  likely  to  be  required.  The  cavity  of 
the  joint  is  usually  filled  with  blood  and  coagula,  which  the 
continued  irrigation  will  incidentally  remove.  No  direct 
effort  should  be  made  to  this  end,  for  it  is  essential  that  the 
parts  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  The  frag- 
ments will  be  found  to  be  separated  by  coagula  and  shreds 
of  fibrous  tissue  with  which  they  are  interwoven  and  which 
hang  down  between  the  opposing  bony  surfaces,  and  more 
or  less  effectually  prevent  their  contact.  With  a  single  ex- 
ception I  have  never  failed  to  find  this  intervening  fibrous 
tissue,  whether  as  scattered  shreds  or  fibers  or  as  thick  and 
continuous  sheets  of  membrane,  either  in  my  own  cases  or 
in  those  upon  which  I  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  other 
gentlemen  operate.  The  exceptional  instance  was  in  the 
only  case  in  which  I  have  had  a  refracture.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  this  condition  does  not  exist  in  such  cases, 
nor  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  bony  union  occurs  with- 
out operation.  This  fibrous  tissue  with  the  entangled  co- 
agula must  be  detached  from  the  fractured  surfaces  as  far  as 
their  upper  margin,  and  pushed  back  upon  the  upper  sur- 
face of  either  fragment.  This  can  be  conveniently  done 
with  a  Hebra's  scoop.     The  clean  "bony  surfaces  can  thus 


be  brought  in  direct  contact,  which  is  the  first  condition  of 
consolidation. 

The  fragments  are  then  to  be  drilled  and  brought  to- 
gether by  silver  wire.  I  use  wire  of  the  largest  size,  and 
made  of  absolutely  pure  silver.  Wire  of  this  size  and 
quality  is  less  likely  to  break  or  to  cut  through  the  bone  if 
strong  traction  has  to  be  made,  and  provokes  no  subsequent 
irritation  when  its  cut  extremity  is  turned  down  and  forced 
into  the  interosseous  sulcus  beneath  the  fibrous  capsule. 
The  drill  should  be  but  little  larger  than  the  wire.  I  have 
not  used  catgut  in  place  of  the  silver  wire,  because  I  can 
see  no  advantage  in  the  change,  and  it  so  often  happens 
that  coaptation  can  only  be  effected  by  considerable  trac- 
tion for  which  the  gut  has  iusufiScient  strength.  A  single 
wire  will  ordinarily  suflBce  to  hold  the  fragments  in  posi- 
tion.    I  have  only  twice  found  it  expedient  to  use  two. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  during  the  past  year  *  that  it  is 
essential  "  to  introduce  the  wire  so  that  it  will  not  enter  the 
cavity  of  the  joint."  On  the  contrary,  I  have  often  found 
advantage  in  taking  care  that  it  does  pass  through  the  joint. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  much  better  apposition  can  be 
effected  by  passing  the  wire  vertically  through  each  frag- 
ment than  obliquely  through  the  fractured  surfaces,  and,  if 
a  slot  be  cut  in  the  cartilage  of  incrustation  on  the  under 
surface  of  each  fragment  for  its  reception,  it  will  be  covered 
in  and  cause  no  subsequent  trouble.  The  second  conclu- 
sion of  the  same  writer — that  the  wire  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  osseous  union  has  occurred — is  equally  apart 
from  my  observations.  I  have  never  yet  found  occasion  to 
remove  a  wire  at  any  time  after  operation.  In  one  of  my 
cases  it  was  removed  by  another  surgeon,  but  he  has  since 
told  me  the  reumval  was  incidental  and,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
unnecessary. 

After  as  perfect  apposition  has  been  attained  as  possi- 
ble, the  wire  is  to  be  twisted  firmly,  cut  off  rather  short, 
turned  over  smoothly,  and  forced  into  the  interosseous  sul- 
cus. Unless  the  bone  is  very  soft,  the  wire  can  be  twisted 
so  firmly  as  to  materially  add  to  the  closeness  of  appo- 
sition. If  the  fracture  is  much  comminuted,  the  smaller 
fragments  will  be  sufficiently  maintained  in  position  by  the 
capsule.  It  is  impossible  to  wire  them.  If  they  are  so  far 
detached  from  the  soft  parts  as  to  make  their  vitality  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  they  should  be  removed  altogether,  and  the 
hiatus  will  be  filled  with  new  bone.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
cases  to  follow  that  osseous  union  is  attainable  where  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  fractured  surfaces  fail  of  con- 
tact. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  I  consider  of  paramount 
importance.  This  is  the  closure  of  the  joint  cavity  and  its 
complete  isolation  from  the  superficial  wound.  It  is  to  be 
effected  by  a  continuous  or  interrupted  suture  of  fine  cat- 
gut, uniting  the  capsule  over  the  patella  and  the  deep  fascia 
and  synovial  membrane  on  either  side.  This  should  be 
done  with  the  utmost  thoroughness  and  precision.  In  a 
certain  number  of  cases,  where  the  tissues  are  much  lacer- 
ated and  contused,  superficial  suppuration  will  occur  in 
spite  of  every  possible  precaution,  and  in  such  event  this 
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deep  line  of  suture  will  absolutely  prevent  the  entrance  of 
either  pus  or  septic  matter  into  the  joint,  and  will  practi- 
cally eliminate  one  of  the  possible  dangers  of  the  operation. 
Finally,  the  superficial  wound  is  to  be  closed  by  a  continu- 
ous catgut  suture.  I  formerly  made  superficial  drainage  by 
a  rubber  tube ;  but  in  those  cases  (the  majority)  in  which 
primary  union  occurred  there  was  still  left  a  canal  to  be 
closed  by  granulation.  I  now  use  a  few  horse-hairs,  not 
more  than  four  or  five,  which  may  usually  be  removed  at 
the  first  subsequent  dressing. 

The  operation  completed,  the  limb  is  to  be  dressed  anti- 
septically  from  the  groin  downward,  including  the  foot,  the 
knee  is  put  upon  a  posterior  splint,  and  the  whole  extremity 
confined  in  a  wire  cage.  Plaster  apparatus  is  unnecessary 
and  obstructive  to  ulterior  dressings  and  examination.  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  making  the  first  redressing  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  in  order  to  remove  the  drains  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  antiseptics  have  caused  cutaneous  irritation 
or  inflammation.  There  has  been  only  one  case  in  which 
I  thought  it  prudent  to  retain  the  drainage-tube  longer  in 
the  joint  (ten  days),  and  in  that  instance  it  proved  to  be 
unnecessary.  The  horse-hair  will  oftener  require  retention 
to  a  later  period,  but  only  in  the  cases  previously  mentioned, 
in  which  contusion  and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  lead  to 
superficial  inflammation.  One  additional  dressing  will  be 
sufficient  in  the  most  favorable  cases. 

I  have  been  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  how  long  it  is  de- 
sirable to  maintain  the  immobility  of  the  knee.  At  the 
present  time  I  am  inclined  to  advise  that  the  posterior  splint 
be  retaiued  till  the  end  of  the  third  week,  and  that  the  pa- 
tient be  kept  in  bed  for  four  weeks  after  the  operation. 
This,  however,  is  to  be  the  limit  of  time.  1  am  satisfied 
that  a  longer  quiescence  is  not  conducive  to  the  best  results. 
If  the  patient's  convenience  demands,  he  can  walk  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  Many  of  them  have  walked  easily 
without  assistance  in  a  little  more  than  half  that  time, 
and  without  subsequent  disadvantage.  The  question  of 
passive  and  forcible  motion  I  shall  reserve  for  later  consid- 
eration. 

The  time  required  for  operation  is  from  twenty  to  sixty 
minutes,  and  will  much  depend  upon  having  the  proper  in- 
struments at  hand.  Mr.  W.  F.  Ford  has  arranged  an 
operating  case  which  very  well  suits  the  purpose.  The 
greatest  liability  to  delay  will  occur  in  drilling  the  frag- 
ments and  in  passing  the  wire  through  the  small  openincTs 
made  by  the  drill.  No  drill  that  I  have  seen  is  quite  satis- 
factory, but  the  one  with  wheels  and  ratchets  is,  I  think, 
the  most  convenient. 

The  condensed  histories  which  follow  are  fairly  com- 
plete in  all  essential  particulars.  Some  of  those  earliest  re- 
corded, however,  after  the  manner  of  histories  in  general, 
are  occasionally  wanting  in  details,  which  I  much  regret  to 
lose,  while  very  full  in  information  concerning  operation  and 
treatment  for  which  I  have  no  use  and  have  eliminated. 
The  final  observations  have  been  secured  in  every  case  pos- 
sible, often  after  much  labor  and  difficulty,  in  order  to 
verify  their  early  history  as  well  as  to  determine  their  de- 
finitive results.  Many  (twenty)  of  their  subjects  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  this  evening,  and  you  are 


therefore  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  my  esti- 
mate of  their  present  condition. 

In  this  series  of  cases,  with  a  single  exception,  exten- 
sion of  the  knee  remained  unimpaired,  and  needs  no  fur- 
ther mention.  In  the  exceptional  case  (XVIII)  not  even 
moderate  approximation  of  the  fragments  could  be  made,  so 
that  osseous  union  failed,  and  extension  is  naturally  imper- 
fect. Intervention  of  the  anterior  aponeurotic  fibers  between 
the  fragments  occurred  in  all  cases,  with  a  single  exception 
(Case  XXVIII),  and,  though  unmentioned,  this  fact  may  be 
always  assumed.  The  patient's  own  opinion  of  the  result 
will  also  be  omitted  in  each  case,  because  it  is  usually  op- 
timistic when  no  suit  for  damages  is  in  view.  He  is  likely 
to  consider  any  injured  limb  as  good  as  it  was  before  an  ac- 
cident, even  though  he  walks  on  a  wooden  leg. 

Case  I. — Male,  aged  forty-four,  cabinet-maker,  habits  in- 
temperate, and  of  poor  physique.  On  November  1,  1884,  sus- 
tained a  simple  transverse  fracture  of  right  patella,  near  the 
middle,  from  a  fall.     Violence  indirect. 

Operation^  November  13th,  followed  by  primary  nnion  of 
superficial  wound  and  firm  union  of  patella.  All  dressings  re- 
moved December  1st. 

Last  Observation,  April  S,  1890. — Bony  union  of  patella  ; 
cicatrix  soft  and  flexible.  Patella  and  cicatrix  both  freely 
movable  in  all  directions.     Flexion  of  knee  complete. 

Case  II. — Same  patient.  In  trying  to  rise  after  first  fract- 
ure, fell  again  and  fractured  opposite  patella. 

Operation,  November  20th. — Fracture  simple  and  slightly 
oblique;  primary  union  of  superficial  wound,  and  firm  union  of 
patella.  All  dressings  removed  December  17th,  and  passive 
motion  begun. 

Last  Observation,  April  S,  1890. — Bony  nnion  of  patella 
and  free  mobility  of  both  patella  and  cicatrix.  Flexion  of  knee 
only  a  shade  less  complete  than  that  of  the  other.  Functional 
result  perfect  in  both  knees.  Walks  and  stands  all  day,  and 
goes  up  and  down  stairs  without  difficulty  or  unusual  fatigue. 
Kneels  properly.     Neither  wire  can  be  readily  felt. 

Case  III. — Male,  aged  thirty-six,  laborer,  physique  good. 
On  December  3,  1884,  sustained  transverse  fracture  of  right 
patella,  through  the  middle,  from  a  fall.     Violence  indirect. 

Operation,  December  10th,  followed  by  partial  primary 
union  of  superficial  wound  and  bony  union  of  patella  at  time  of 
discbarge,  some  weeks  later.  No  subsequent  observation  was 
obtained.  Previous  fracture  of  opposite  patella,  with  ligament- 
ous union. 

Case  IV. — Male,  aged  twenty-nine,  lid)orer,  habits  intem- 
perate, physique  good.  On  February  26,  1885,  sustained  simple 
transverse  fracture  of  left  patella.  Violence  indirect,  from  a 
fall  while  intoxicatorl. 

Operation,  March  S,  1SS5,  followed  by  firm  union  of  pa- 
tella.    Condition  of  wound  not  noted  in  the.  history. 

Last  Observation,  Mai/  4.  1885,  when  he  eloped  from  the 
hospital.  Osseous  union  of  patella.  Flexion  still  limited — about 
45°.     Walked  without  cane  or  other  support. 

Case  V. — Male,  aged  thirty-tive,  butler,  habits  intemperate, 
physique  good.  On  May  20,  18S.5,  sustained  simple  transverse 
fracture  of  the  right  patella  a  little  below  the  middle  from  direct 
violence — blow  from  a  policeman's  club.  Separation  of  frag- 
ments three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

Operation,  Ma;/  27,  1885,  followed  l>y  primary  union  of 
superficial  wound  and  firm  union  of  patella.  Walked  in  four 
weeks;  flexion  of  knee,  G0°. 

November  S6,  1885.--Omeoa»  union  of  patella  confirmed ; 
flexion,  90°. 
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Last  Observation,  April  6,  1890. — Flexion  practically  com- 
plete; patella  solid;  lateral  motion  free;  kneels  well;  use  of 
joint  perfect.  Wben  fatigued,  feels  some  pain  about  muscular 
insertions. 

Case  VI. — Male,  aged  thirty-eight,  policeman,  habits  and 
physique  good.  On  May  30,  188.5,  sustained  transverse  fracture 
of  right  patella,  small  upper  fragment,  with  rupture  of  quadri- 
ceps tendon.  Violence  direct — struck  his  knee  against  elevated 
railway  pillar. 

Operation,  June,  18S5,  followed  by  some  superficial  sup- 
puration, and  firm  utiion  of  patella.  On  July  Gtb  walked  on 
crutches  ;   went  on  duty  in  August. 

Last  Observation,  April  S,  1S90. — Cicatrix  freely  movable  in 
every  direction  ;  full  flexion  of  knee ;  firm  bony  union  of  patella; 
joint  perfect  in  all  respects. 

Case  VII. — Male,  aged  thirty-six,  truckman,  habits  temper- 
ate, physique  good.  On  July  l-l,  1885,  sustained  simple  trans- 
verse fracture  of  the  right  patella  below  the  middle  from  a  fall 
down  stairs. 

Operation.  July  16,  1885. — No  effusion  into  joint;  no 
superficial  inflammation,  no  clot,  but  only  fibrous  capsule  be- 
tween the  fragments;  fibrous  curtain  hanging  over  each  fract- 
ured surface  ;  slight  overriding  after  wiring. 

August  12th. — Complete  closure  and  union  of  superficial 
wound ;  passive  motion  begun  August  22d  ;  went  to  work  in 
October. 

,  Last  Obiervation.  April  S,  iS.W.— Cicatrix  nearly  obliter- 
ated;  osseous  union  solid  ;  flexion  complete;  kneels  properly. 
Has  been  a  fireman  four  years  (Hoboken  Fire  Department). 

Case  VIII.^Male,  aged  forty,  physique  bad,  brusbmaker, 
habits  intemperate.  On  August  22,  1885,  sustained  a  trans- 
verse fracture  of  the  right  patella  through  the  middle  from 
direct  violence — struck  on  the  knee  with  a  club ;  did  not 
fall. 

Operation,  September  2,  1885.  —  Inmiediate  union  of  patella 
firm  ;  some  superfioia)  inflammation. 

T^ast  Observation,  October  38,  1889. — Cicatrix  freely  mov- 
able ;  flexion  nearly  complete  ;  kneels  properly ;  osseous  union 
strong;  joint  practically  perfect. 

Case  IX. — Male,  aged  thirty-two,  truckman,  habits  temper- 
ate, physique  good.  On  September  3,  1885,  sustained  a  trans- 
verse fracture  of  the  left  patella,  below  the  middle,  by  indirect 
violence — fell  from  his  truck  and  felt  his  knee  give  way  under 
him  before  he  struck  the  ground. 

Operation,  September  IS,  1885. — Primary  union  of  super- 
ficial wound  and  immediate  firui  union  of  ])atella.  Walked 
with  the  aid  of  a  chair  in  two  weeks. 

October  15th. — Discharged  ;  flexion,  90°. 

November  1st. — Drove  his  truck.  Two  weeks  later  he 
slipped  again  from  his  truck  and  bent  his  knee  forcibly,  after 
which  he  rapidly  regained  full  use  of  the  joint. 

Last  Observation,  April  8,  1890. — Firm  osseous  union;  cica- 
trix and  patella  both  freely  movable;  flexion  complete;  kneels 
without  difliculty. 

Case  X.^Male,  aged  forty,  longshoreman,  physique  good, 
had  previous  fracture  of  opposite  patella  with  bony  union  ; 
treated  by  adhesive  plaster  and  posterior  splint  without  plaster 
apparatus.  On  September  19,  1885,  sustained  simple  transverse 
fracture  of  left  patella  from  direct  violence — struck  on  the  knee 
by  a  piece  of  iron. 

Operation,  September  26,  1885. — Superficial  wound  healed 
in  thirteen  days.  Was  in  bed  three  weeks.  Firm  union  of 
patella.     Discharged  October  17th. 

Last  Observation,  April  8,  1800. — Free  lateral  movement  and 
solid  osseous  union  of  the  patella.  Flexion  nearly  complete. 
Cicatrix  movable  in  every  direction.    Kneels  naturally.     Sufters 


no  inconvenience  in  the  use  of  his  knee,  except  in  going  up  long 
flights  of  stairs. 

Case  XI. — Male,  aged  twenty-five,  sailor,  strong  and  muscu- 
lar physique.  On  April  29,  1886,  sustained  a  simple  transverse 
fracture  of  the  left  patella  in  the  lower  third — knocked  down 
by  a  sea  aboard  ship  and  swept  along  the  deck ;  great  contusion 
and  eccbymosis  of  the  knee  and  limb. 

Operation;  May  10,  1886. — Capsule  and  soft  parts  greatly 
lacerated,  and  the  fragments  widely  separated.  Apposition  was 
very  perfectly  obtained.  Much  superficial  inflammation  and 
suppuration  followed.  Wound  healed  by  granulation.  Highest 
temperature,  102'4°.     Cicatrization  complete  at  the  end  of  May. 

Last  Observation,  November,  1886. — Patella  united  by  bone, 
and  freely  movable  laterally.  Cicatrix  becoming  flexible;  flex- 
ion nearly  complete;  perfect  use  of  joint,  and  following  bis 
vocation  of  ordinary  seaman. 

Case  XII. — Female,  aged  thirty-three,  housekeeper,  habits 
and  physique  good.  On  May  29, 1886,  sustained  a  simple  trans- 
verse fracture  of  the  right  patella  above  the  middle;  separation 
three  quarters  of  an  inch;  fell  down  stairs. 

Operation,  June  12,  1886,  followed  by  much  suppuration  and 
cutaneous  inflammation,  caused  by  poisoning  from  bichloride- 
of  mercury  gauze ;  this  led  to  exposure  of  anterior  surface  of 
patella,  wliicb  became  recovered  without  interference  or  per- 
ceptible exfoliation. 

July  20th. — Walked  with  cane. 

27th. — Discharged;  firm  union  of  patella;  superficial  wound 
healed  ;  flexion,  45°. 

Last  Observation,  Aprils,  1890. — Firm  osseous  union;  cica- 
trix freely  movable,  except  at  one  minute  point.  Patella  later- 
ally movable  upon  the  condyles.  Flexion  nearly  complete. 
Function  of  joint  perfect.  Wire  felt  just  below  the  skin,  causing 
no  irritation  of  the  tissues,  but  some  soreness  in  going  up  stairs. 

Case  XIII.— ^Male,  aged  forty-two,  veterinary  dentist,  had 
suffered  amputation  through  the  right  knee  joint,  some  years  pre- 
viously, for  compound  fracture.  Habits  intemperate.  On  May 
14,  1886,  he  sustained  a  simple  oblique  fracture  of  the  left  pa- 
tella, above  the  middle,  from  indirect  violence,  simply  turning 
upon  his  heel  without  falling. 

Operation,  May  2Jf,  1S86. — No  infiltration  of  soft  parts  with 
blood,  and  fractured  surface  of  the  upper  and  much  smaller 
fragment  was  covered  with  a  smooth,  condensed  tissue,  looking 
like  cartilage  of  incrustation.  The  lower  fragment  was  of  nor- 
mal density,  while  the  ujjper  was  excessively  hard,  and  caused 
the  breakage  of  two  drill  points,  which  were  left  in  the  bone. 
Went  home  on  June  7th.  Primary  union  of  superficial  wound; 
patella  soon  became  firmly  united. 

August  13,  1SS6. — Firm  bony  union  and  free  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  patella.  Flexion  complete.  Cicatrix  freely  movable. 
Walks  as  well  and  uses  his  knee  in  every  way  as  well  as  before 
the  fracture,  notwithstanding  his  artificial  right  leg.  (See  Case 
XXXIV.) 

Case  XIV. — Female,  aged  forty-eight,  housekeeper.  Habits 
intemperate.  Physique  good.  On  July  16,  1886,  sustained  a 
simple  transverse  fracture  of  the  right  patella  from  indirect  vio- 
lence— a  fall. 

Operation,  July  28,  1886. — Superficial  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration from  poisoning  by  bichloride-of-mereury  gauze,  fol- 
lowed by  bare  bone  upon  anterior  surface  of  the  patella;  bone 
recovered,  and  wound  healed  without  interference.  Walked  on 
August  28th.  Union  of  i)atella  firm.  In  three  months,  flex- 
ion 90°. 

Last  Observation,  April  8,  1890. — Cicatrix  and  patella  freely 
movable.  Wire  felt  under  the  skin,  but  causing  no  Irritation. 
Osseous  union  firm.  Flexion  not  much  beyond  90°;  "considered 
it  sufficient,  and   the  result  perfect  as  it  is."    The  other  patella 
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was  fractured  three  years  previously  ;  treated  with  plaster  and 
united  by  short  ligament.  This  result  the  patient  pronounces 
unsatisfactory. 

Case  XV. — Male,  aged  forty,  carpenter,  physique  spare  and 
muscular;  has  a  tobacco  heart.  On  October  13, 1886,  sustained 
a  transverse  fracture  of  the  left  patella,  a  little  below  the  mid- 
dle, from  indirect  violence — made  a  violent  effort  to  save  him- 
self from  falling,  and  felt  something  give  way  before  he  dropped 
to  the  ground.     Condition  of  considerable  shock. 

Operation,  October  22,  1886. — Separation  of  fragments  one 
inch,  much  effusion  into  the  joint,  and  much  involution  of  the 
capsule. 

November  4th. — Superficial  wound  entirely  healed  and  pas- 
sive motion  begun. 

Wth. — Walked  with  a  cane,  and  flexion  of  joint  inci'easing 
daily. 

December  8th. — Firm  osseous  union  and  free  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  patella;  flexion  beyond  90°.  No  later  observation. 
Case  XVI. — Male,  aged  thirty-three,  carpet-layer ;  habits 
and  physique  good.  On  January  27,  1887,  sustained  a  trans- 
verse fracture  of  the  right  patella,  below  the  middle,  from  a 
fall  of  fifteen  feet  upon  the  frozen  ground.  Separation  of  frag- 
ments half  an  inch. 

Operation,  February  11,  1887,  followed  by  primary  union  of 
superficial  wound.     All  dressings  removed  on  February  '28th. 
Highest  temperature,  100°. 
April  1st. — Flexion,  10°. 

September  10th. — Flexion,  90°.  Became  complete  in  No- 
vember; firm  union  of  the  patella. 

Last  Observation,  April  8,  1890. — Cicatrix  nearly  obliterated 
and  freely  movable.  Patella  movable  and  united  by  bone. 
Flexion  practically  complete.  Kneels  perfectly,  and  works  at 
his  occupation  of  carpet-laying  with  his  previous  facility. 

Cases  XVII,  XVIII. — Female,  aged  twenty-four,  seamstress, 
in  good  health,  but  of  corpulent  habit.  August,  1884,  sustained 
a  transverse  fracture  of  the  right  patella  from  indirect  violence — 
fell  down  stairs,  and,  in  attempting  to  rise  the  third  time,  "felt 
something  give  way  in  her  right  knee."  In  June,  1885,  in  going 
down  stairs,  she  "  felt  something  push  out  in  her  left  knee." 
She  did  not  fall,  but  walked  two  or  three  steps,  and  was  then 
carried  home  and  was  found  to  have  sustained  a  transverse 
fracture  of  the  other  (left)  patella.  The  original  fracture  at  this 
time,  after  treatment  by  the  plaster  apparatus,  was  still  un- 
united and  the  fragments  widely  separated.  The  second  fract- 
ure was  also  treated  in  plaster. 

First  Operation,  May  3,  1887  (left  patella).— At  this  time 
the  patient  walked  with  both  knees  bandaged  and  only  with 
great  difficulty.  Fragments  separated  one  inch ;  lower  one 
small  and  .soft.  No  union  had  taken  place.  Coaptation  was 
effected  without  great  difBculty. 

May  20,  1887. — The  superficial  wound  of  the  first  operation 
having  healed  by  primary  union,  the  right  patella  was  subjected 
to  operation.  The  incision  was  cruciform  in  this  instance  on 
account  of  the  obesity  of  the  patient.  The  fragments  were  sepa- 
rated three  inches,  and  connected  only  by  thickened  synovial 
membrane.  The  lower  fragment  was  si)lit  vertically  into  two 
parts — the  inner  one  very  small  and  firmly  attached  to  the  tibia  ; 
the  outer  one  larger  and  movable.  The  upper  fragment,  which 
had  been  split  horizontally,  was  consolidated.  The  wire  was 
passed  from  tlie  upi>er  fragment  through  the  outer  segment  of  the 
lower  and  approximation  made  as  far  as  possible,  but  there  was 
still  an  interval  of  about  an  inch.  The  wire  being  found  in 
this  intervening  space  to  lie  upon  the  femoral  condyle,  it  was 
removed  and  three  sections  of  silk-worm  gut  substituted.  In 
closing  the  wound  there  was  no  means  of  isolating  the  Joint 
cavity.     All  dressings  were  removed  from  the  left  knee  on  June 


Ist,  and  from  the  right  knee,  in  which  superficial  suppuration 
had  continued  from  May  25th  to  June  loth,  on  July  Slst. 

I  visited  the  patient  in  the  country  on  October  27,  1888, 
and  removed  from  a  small  abscess  cavity  over  the  right  patella 
the  three  pieces  of  silk-worm  gut.  The  left  patella  was  then 
united  by  bone  and  freely  movable. 

Last  Observation,  March  18,  1800. — Left  patella  united  by 
bone.  Cicatrix,  freely  movable.  Flexion  complete.  Perfect 
use  of  joint.  Right  patella  not  retracted  from  the  position  in 
which  it  had  been  found  at  time  of  operation.  Joint  ankylosed 
in  a  nearly  straight  position,  where  she  had  been  advised  to 
leave  it  without  attempt  at  motion. 

Case  XIX. — Male,  aged  sixty-six,  no  occupation,  suffering 
from  phthisis  pulmonalis.  Physique  bad  ;  habits  good.  On 
July  27, 1887,  sustained  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  right  patella 
by  a  fall  from  a  street- car.  Thinks  he  struck  bis  knee.  Much 
swelling  and  ecchymosis. 

Operation,  August  3,  1887. — Separation  of  fragments  one 
inch,  and  a  large  amount  of  blood-clot  between  them.  Primary 
union  of  superficial  wound.  On  August  11th  wire  cage  re- 
moved, and  on  August  17th  wound  entirely  healed.  Tempera- 
ture did  not  exceed  100°.  Patella  firmly  united,  and  he  walked 
well  without  the  aid  of  a  cane  when  discharged  on  September 
18th.    Flexion,  20°. 

December  1st. — Osseous  union,  and  flexion  nearly  90°  and  in- 
creasing. Died  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  in  April,  1888,  at  Mt. 
Sinai  Flospital.  The  fact  of  his  having  had  fracture  of  the  pa- 
tella did  not  attract  attention,  and  consequently  no  note  of  his 
condition  was  made,  and  no  additional  information  is  obtain- 
able. 

Case  XX. —  Female,  aged  thirty,  dressmaker;  physique  fair. 
On  September  28,  1887,  sustained  a  transverse  fracture  of  the 
left  patella  by  a  fall  down  stairs,  in  which  the  left  knee  struck 
against  the  stair-railing.  Walked  two  blocks  with  a  posterior 
splint  and  was  then  brought  to  hospital  by  ambulance. 

Operation,  October  11.  1887. — Separation  of  fragments  three 
fourths  of  an  inch.     Primary  union  of  superficial  wound. 
November  15th. — All  splints  removed. 

28th. — Firm  union  of  patella,  which  was  in  my  mind  un- 
questionably osseous.     Flexion,  40°.     No  later  observation. 

Case  XXI. — Male,  aged  eighty-three,  watchman :  spare 
physique  and  enfeebled  by  age.  This  history  is  condensed 
from  the  notes  of 
Dr.  W.  C.  Braisted, 
of  Detroit,  late 
house  surgeon  of 
the  fourth  surgical 
division  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  who  made 
the  autopsy  and  the 
sketches  of  the  pu 
tella  from  which  tin 
subjoined  drawinj."- 
have  been  taken.  I 
am  greatly  indebted 
to  him  for  his  assist- 
ance in  the  opera- 
tion and  care  of  the 
patient   during   life,  '  "    ' 

and    for     his    very 
complete  and  valuable  post-mortem  examination. 

October  IS,  lSf!7. — The  patient  sustained  a  transverse  fract- 
ure of  the  left  patella  above  the  middle.  Ho  had  fallen  a  con- 
siderable distance  (ten  to  fifteen  feet)  and  alighted  upon  his 
feet.  Upon  admission,  both  ankles  were  markedly  contused  and 
the  knee  much  swollen. 
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Openition,  October  24,  1887. — Incision  made  from  condyle 
to  condyle.     The  capsule  was  torn  completely  across,  and  its 

external  portion  was 
infolded  between  the 
fragments  of  the  bone. 
The  soft  parts  and  joint 
cavity  were  filled  with 
coagula.  The  wire 
was  carried  throngh 
the  posterior  surface 
of  both  fragments  and 
the  cartilage  grooved. 
The  fractured  surfaces, 
which  were  separated 
half  an  inch,  were 
brought  into  exact  ap- 
position. Two  drain- 
age-tubes were  used — 
one  through  the  joint 
Fifi.  2.  and  the  other  through 

the  wholeleugth  of  the 
supecticial  wound.  Time  of  operation,  thirty-three  minutes. 
The  patient  reacted  well  from  the  operation,  but  four  days  later 
suffered  from  general  bronchitis  with  transient  delirium,  from 
which  he  very  soon  recovered.  He  sat  up  on  November  11th, 
his  splints  having  been  removed,  and  his  wound  was  entirely 
healed  save  a  few  granulations  at  one  of  the  drainage  exits. 
During  the  following  week  he  contracted  a  second  attack  of 
bronchitis,  from  exposure  to  an  open  window,  of  which  he  died 
November  21,st. 


Autopsy. — "The  tissues  over  the  atiected  knee  were  found 
to  be  perfectly  firm  and  healthy.  The  capsule  was  strong  and 
somewhat  thickened  ;  on  removing  this,  the  bone  was  found  to 
be  firmly  united,  the  line  of  union  on  the  anterior  surface  being 

barely  discernible 
by  a  slight  depres- 
sion, while  on  the 
posterior  surface  it 
was  more  marked 
and  distinct.  On 
removing  the  bone, 
it  was  found  to  he  a 
solid  mas.s,  and  re- 
sisted strong  strain 
and  traction,  but 
was  broken  by 
^"-  ^-  greater    and    more 

continued  force,  the 
fragments  being  held  together  by  the  anterior  capsule,  as 
shown  in  Sketch  3.  The  fractured  surfaces  showed  no  fibrous 
connection,  but  were  rough,  granular,  and  vascular,"  as  shown 
in  Sketch  4. 

An  examination  of  the  lungs  indicated  the  canse  of  death  to 
have  been  a  severe  and  general  bronchitis,  extending  from  the 
trachea  to  the  capillary  tubes.     The  other  organs  were  healthy. 


Case  XXII. — Male,  aged  forty- four,  peddler;  physique  only 
fair.  On  November  7,  1887,  he  sustained  a  transverse  fracture 
of  the  left  patella  by  a  fall  in  the  street,  striking  upon  his  left 
knee. 

Operation,  Novemher  IS,  iSS7.— Fracture  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bone.  Dry  dressing  only  applied.  Primary  union  of 
superficial  wound  perfect  on  the  tenth  day.  Highest  tempera- 
ture, 99-4°. 

December  15th. — Walked  with  crutches. 
27th. — Discharged.     Finn  union  of  patella.     Flexion,  45°. 
Last  Observation,  July,  1888. — Bony  union  of  patella.    Cica- 
trix free.     Flexion  beyond   90°.     The  patient  is  pursuing  his 
occupation  os  street  peddler. 

Case  XXIII. — Male,  aged  forty,  iceman ;  habits  and  physique 
good.  On  November  3,  1887,  he  sustained  a  transverse  fract- 
ure of  left  patella  through  the  middle.  Felt  his  knee-cap  snap 
while  drawing  a  piece  of  ice  along  a  platform.  His  knee  be- 
came slightly  flexed,  his  foot  strongly  everted,  and  he  fell. 
There  was  no  pain  or  shock. 

Operation,  Norember  15,  1887. — Fragments  separated  an 
inch.  Joint  distended  with  blood  and  coagula.  Primary  union 
of  superficial  wound.     Highest  temperature,  1001°. 

On  December  15th  the  patient  walked  wiih  crutches,  on  the 
18th  with  cane,  and  on  the  25th  without  support.  Discharged 
in  January  with  firm  union  of  patella,  and  flexion  50°.  He  went 
to  work  on  March  1st. 

Last  Observation,  April  8,  1890. — Cicatrix  and  patella  freely 
movable.     Flexion,  135°.     Kneels  properly.     Osseous  union. 

Case  XXIV. — Male,  aged  thirty-two,  truckman  ;  habits  and 
physique  good.  On  November  15,  1887,  he  sustained  trans- 
verse fracture  of  the  right  patella,  below  the  middle,  by  indirect 
violence.  Slipped,  and  in  trying  to  recover  himself  fractured 
the  bone. 

Operation,  November  25,  1887. — Separation  of  fragments 
three  quarters  of  an  inch.  Primary  union  of  superficial  wound. 
Walked  with  a  cane  on  December  21st,  and  was  discharged  on 
December  27th.  Flexion.  30°.  Union  of  patella  firm.  Re- 
examined January  24,  1888,  he  had  used  no  passive  motion  and 
was  wearing  a  rubber  knee-cap.  He  was  advised  to  discard  the 
knee-cap  and  to  exercise  the  joint. 

Last  Observations,  December  16,1888,  and  November  17,  1889. 
— Firm  osseous  union.  Flexion,  90°.  Limb  has  full  strength 
for  all  purposes.  Perfect  functional  result  in  all  respects  except 
in  kneeling,  which  is  done  awkwardly.  Cicatrix  and  patella 
freely  movable.  Manner  of  kneeling  improved  from  December, 
1888,  to  November,  1889. 

April  S,  1890. — Flexion  increased  to  135°. 
Case  XXV. — Female,  aged  thirty-nine,  dressmaker;  habits 
and  physique  good.  On  January  16,  1888,  sustained  a  trans- 
verse fracture  of  the  left  patella  through  the  middle  by  indirect 
violence.  Getting  up  quickly  from  a  sitting  position,  she  took 
two  or  three  steps  and  fell  as  she  felt  her  limb  giving  way  be- 
neath her. 

Operation,  January  27,  1888. — Primary  union  of  superficial 
wound.  Highest  temperature,  100°.  Discharged  February  13th, 
wearing  posterior  splint.  Walked  with  a  cane  in  five  weeks 
from  the  time  of  the  accident.  Was  content  with  very  moderate 
flexion  for  .six  mouths. 

November  1,  1888. — Firm  osseous  union;  flexion  beyond 
90";  functional  result  perfect ;  dances  polkas  and  waltzes. 

Last  Observation,  April  8,  1890. — Cicatrix  almost  entirely 
obliterated  and  freely  movable;  lateral  movement  of  the  patella 
perfect;  flexion,  135°. 

Cases  XXVI,  XXVII.— Male,  fifty-four,  sailor  ;  habits  in- 
temperate, physique  good. 

Previous  History. — On  February  10,  1871,  he  fell  down  u 
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stairway  and  fractured  his  right  patella  by  direct  violence.  The 
knee  was  so  mnch  swollen  and  contused  that  apparatus  was  not 
employed  till  thirteen  weeks  afterward  ;  then  "  plaster  and 
buckles  "  were  applied  at  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital  and  re- 
tained seven  weeks,  and  the  limb  was  immobilized  in  a  leather 
splint  for  two  weeks  longer — twenty-two  weeks  altogether. 
Result,  non-union  and  an  inch  and  a  half  separation  of  frag- 
ments. About  two  weeks  after  removing  the  leather  splint  he 
was  knocked  down  by  a  wagon  and  tlie  separation  increased  to 
two  inches.  He  was  then  treated  for  seven  weeks  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  and  the  separation  reduced  to  one  inch.  Later  it 
varied  from  two  to  two  inches  and  a  half. 

On  January  30,  1888,  he  sustained  a  transverse  fracture  of 
the  same  (right)  patella  by  indirect  violence.  He  slipped  upon 
an  icy  sidewalk  and  heard  the  bone  snap  before  falling.  Great 
pain  and  swelling  followed. 

Operation,  February  10,  1888. — The  fracture  was  through 
the  lower  one  of  the  old  and  ununited  fragments,  and  the  cap- 
sule was  infolded.  Strong  and  old  interarticular  adhesions 
shut  off  the  seat  of  recent  fracture  from  the  old,  forming  a  double 
joint  cavity.  The  fragments  were  easily  brought  in  complete 
apposition.  On  February  13th  there  were  a  few  drops  of  pus  in 
the  superficial  wound,  February  17th  the  wound  was  healed 
for  its  inner  two  thirds,  and  on  February  2.5th  it  was  closed  en- 
tirely. 

March  23d. — He  was  discharged  from  tlie  hospital  at  his  own 
request  with  apparently  firm  union,  and  flexion  of  about  10°. 
In  April  the  separation  between  the  fragments  of  the  old  fract- 
ure had  increased. 

May  10,  1888. — While  intoxicated  lie  was  thrown  violently 
from  the  platform  of  a  tram-car  while  I'ounding  a  corner  and 
refractured  the  patella  at  the  site  of  recent  fracture,  tearing 
open  the  cicatrix,  which  was  still  adherent. 

Operation  on  the  Same  Bay,  May  10th. — The  wire  was  found 
unbroken  but  torn  out  of  the  lower  fragment.  The  line  of  re- 
fracture  was  osseous,  the  bone  was  apparently  healthy,  and  the 
upper  fragment  was  fastened  to  the  femur  by  recent  adhesions. 
No  portion  of  the  capsule  intervened,  but  blood-clots  separated 
the  fragments.  The  drainage  trocar  could  not  be  carried 
through  the  joint  on  account  of  recent  adhesions,  and  the  su- 
perticial  incision  was  extended  on  either  side  to  drain  the  joint 
laterally. 

May  25th.. — The  superficial  wound  was  entirely  healed. 
June  9th. — He  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  at  his  own 
request.  It  was  thought  prudent,  in  view  of  all  tlie  circum- 
stances, including  his  habits,  that  he  should  wear  a  short  knee- 
splint  of  silicate  of  soda,  which  was  removed  later  on  his  return 
to  the  hospital.  In  the  following  September  osseous  union  was 
found  to  be  firm  and  undoubted ;  the  amount  of  flexion  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  noted,  but  since  learned  to  have  been  90°. 

May  22,  1889. — He  sustained  a  fourth  fracture  of  the  same 
patella  at  a  point  below  those  already  described,  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  came  imder  the  care  of  Dr.  liobert  Abbe,  who 
informs  me  that  the  previous  union  had  remained  solid  and  un- 
disturbed. I  understand  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  osseous 
character.  Dr.  Abbo  wired  the  fourth  fracture,  and  I  am  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  opportunity  of  recently  examining  the  pa- 
tient, and  again  on  April  8th.  The  union  resulting  from  his 
operation,  as  well  as  that  from  my  own,  is,  to  my  mind,  unques- 
tionably by  bone. 

Case  XXVIII. — Female,  aged  thirty-five,  doraostic ;  phy- 
sique good.  On  April  12,  1888,  sustained  a  transver.se  fracture 
of  the  right  patella  below  the  middle  by  indirect  violence — fell 
down  stairs  and  bent  her  knee  under  her. 

Operation,  April  25,  1888. — Lower  fragment  tilted  directly 
upward.     Capsule  adherent  closely  to  each  fractured  surface. 


Dressed  witli  hyd.  perchlor.  gauze  (1  to  1,000).  Perfect  apposi- 
tion effected  by  the  wire.  At  the  first  dressing,  April  28th,  it 
was  found  that  cutaneous  inflammation  of  the  whole  limb,  from 
the  ankle  nearly  to  the  hip,  had  been  excited  by  the  hyd.  per- 
chlor. dressing,  and  that  hullse  had  formed  along  the  margin  of 
the  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  covering  the  incision.  Dressed  with 
carliolized  gauze.  The  second  dressing  was  made  with  boric 
acid  and  dry  gauze  and  irritation  subsided,  except  over  the  knee, 
where  the  bullaj  persisted  with  purulent  discharge.  Wound 
suppurated,  and  on  May  29th  there  was  still  some  pus  from  two 
openings — one  in  the  line  of  incision  and  one  just  above  it.  These 
openings  were  found  to  lead  to  exposed  bone.  The  anterior 
surface  of  the  patella  was  afterward  scraped  and  the  wire  inci- 
dentally removed,  though  causing  no  trouble.  Union  was  ascer- 
tained to  bo  by  bone.  She  had  no  further  exfoliation,  and  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital  after  the  wound  had  healed. 
Flexion,  45°. 

Last  OJ/seroation,  February  7,  1890,  while  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Ballou  for  fracture  of  the  other  patella.  Firm  osseous 
union  of  primary  fracture;  patella  freely  movable  laterally; 
cicatrix  non-adherent;  flexion  beyond  90°. 

Case  XXIX. — Male,  aged  twenty-five,  truckman;  habits  and 
physique  good.  On  June  27,  1888,  sustained  transverse  fract- 
ure of  the  left  patella  through  the  middle  from  indirect  vio- 
lence— fell  down  and  could  not  get  up. 

Operation,  July  3, 1888. — Crepitus  and  very  little  separation 
of  the  fragments,  but  the  capsule  was  in  its  usual  position  be- 
tween them;  primary  union  of  superficial  wound.  In  October 
following,  union  of  patella  was  found  to  be  osseous,  flexion  90°, 
and  the  limb  strong. 

Last  Observation,  February  10,  1890. — Cicatrix  freely  mov- 
able ;  patella  naturally  movable  laterally,  and  osseous  union  un- 
doubted ;  flexion,  135°. 

Cask  XXX. — Male,  aged  forty-eight,  peddler ;  habits  intem- 
perate; general  condition  that  of  a  tramp.  On  October  24, 
1888,  he  sustained  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  left  patella  be- 
low the  middle  from  a  fall,  the  circumstances  of  which  he  did 
not  remember.  Tlie  right  leg  had  been  amputated  through 
the  middle  and  lower  thirds  in  July,  1884. 

Operation,  November  7,  1888. — Primary  union  of  the  super- 
ficial wound,  but  a  canal  left  by  a  large  drainage-tube  was  not 
entirely  closed  till  December  6th.  As  he  made  little  etl'ort  to 
regain  flexion,  on  February  16th  the  knee  was  forcibly  flexed 
under  ether  to  about  50°.  He  eloped  from  the  hospital  March 
11,  1889,  having  flexion  about  75°. 

Last  Observation,  November,  1889. — Firm  osseous  union  and 
lateral  mobility  of  the  patella;  freely  movable  cicatrix,  and 
flexion  past  90°. 

Cask  XXXI.— Female,  aged  fifty-four,  housekeeper,  from  a 
malarial  district  in  the  country  ;  habits  good  but  mentally  de- 
pressed, and  general  condition  somewhat  impaired  by  nursing 
a  recently  deceased  daughter;  nutrition  good.  On  October  14, 
1888,  sustained  a  transverse  fracture  through  the  middle  of  the 
left  patella  from  indirect  .violence.  In  walking,  her  leg  turned 
under  her.     She  felt  a  snaj)  and  then  fell. 

Operation,  November  7,  1888. — During  the  first  week  (No- 
vember 11th)  she  had  a  chill  and  high  temperature  marking  the 
invasion  of  a  severe  attack  of  typho-malarial  fever,  which  con- 
tinued for  six  weeks.  In  this  time  the  joint  remained  un- 
affected  and  the  patella  became  firmly  united.  The  wound  was 
healed  by  Docember  12th.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  there 
was  some  redness  along  the  edges  of  the  incision  and  the  joint 
was  aspirated,  lest  there  might  have  been  an  error  of  diagnosis. 
There  was  afterward  suppuration  in  the  thigh  high  up  and  just 
above  the  knee. 

February  4th  .she  developed  a  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  which 
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extended  from  the  foot  to  above  the  hip  and  lasted  a  week, 
leaving  three  sinuses  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  lirat) — one  lead- 
ing to  the  wire  and  the  others  into  the  femoral  intermuscular 
spaces.  These  all  closed  later.  She  remained  in  the  hospital 
on  account  of  a  bed-sore  not  yet  healed  and  some  cerebral  dis- 
order. 

June  30th  she  had  convulsions,  delirium,  and  coma,  and 
death  followed.  Autopsy  disclosed  cerebral  softening  and  men- 
ingitis. There  was  bony  union  of  the  patella,  which  was  re- 
fraotured  post  mortem. 

Case  XXXII. — Male,  aged  forty-three,  translator;  habits 
intemperate;  physique  fairly  good.  On  November  13,1888, 
sustained  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  left  patella  by  a  fall 
over  the  banister  of  a  stairway,  striking  the  knee  first  as  he 
reached  the  floor  below. 

Operation,  Novemher  23,  1888. — The  patella  was  broken  into 
seven  fragments,  with  a  primary  line  of  separation  tlirough  the 
middle,  into  which  the  torn  capsule  had  intruded.  One  frag- 
ment, three  quarters  of  an  inch  by  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
measurement,  was  nearly  detached  from  the  soft  parts  and  was 
removed,  leaving  a  hiatus  at  the  inner  border  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  bone.  The  fragments  were  brought  into  apposition 
as  well  as  possible  by  two  wires  and  by  sutures  through  the 
capsule.  Apposition  was  only  fair  and  at  certain  points.  Tlie 
superficial  wound  healed  entirely  by  December  7th,  and  the 
patient  walked  on  crutches  December  17th.  He  suffered  from 
a  periostitis  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  which  did  not  subside  till 
the  July  following,  and  much  delayed  the  use  of  passive  motion. 
At  that  time  there  was  osseous  union  and  flexion  of  45°. 

Late  Ohxervntiona,  November  3,  1889. — Patella  solid  and 
movable  laterally.  Cicatrix  slightly  adherent  at  its  inner  ex- 
tremity.    Kneels  fairly  well.     Flexion,  flO°. 

November  10,  1889. — Flexion  increased  by  his  own  efforts  in 
one  week  from  90°  to  13.5°. 

Last  Observation.  Aprils,  1890. — Osseous  union.  No  change 
since  last  examination  exce|)t  that  functions  of  the  joint  are 
more  perfectly  performed.     Euns  with  ease. 

Case  XXXIII. — Male,  aged  forty-three,  cigarmaker;  beer 
drinker;  nutrition  good.  On  November  18,  1888,  .sustained  a 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  right  patella  from  direct  violence 
in  a  fall. 

Operation,  November  30,  1888. — The  primary  fracture  was 
transverse  and  the  fragments  were  sefiarated  half  an  inch.  The 
upper  fragment  was  broken  into  four  pieces  and  the  lower  into 
three,  of  which  one  was  necessarily  removed.  The  capsule  in- 
tervened. Very  good  apposition  was  obtained  by  one  wire  and 
by  sutures  in  the  capsule.  The  wound  was  dressed  in  the  usual 
manner  and  with  the  usual  attention  to  aseptic  detail.  At  the 
first  subsequent  dressing  the  gauze  was  found  to  be  stained  with 
pus  and  bloody  serum.  The  superficial  wound  was  dark  and 
unhealthy  iu  appearance  and  suppurating  in  its  whole  extent. 
The  patient  became  thoroughly  septicemic.  Diff'used  inflam- 
mation extended  over  the  limb  from  the  foot  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  with  profuse  supi)uration  from  the  wound,  and  ab- 
scesses formed  about  the  joint.  Under  vigorous  local  and  con- 
stitutional treatment  his  condition  began  to  mend  in  ten  days, 
and  three  days  later  the  drainage-tube  was  removed  from  the 
joint.  In  five  weeks'  time  the  wound  had  healed  and  the  local 
inflammation  had  disappeared;  but  it  was  not  till  May  that 
the  normal  condition  of  the  limb  became  restored.  Every  ex- 
ploration of  a  sinus,  evacuation  of  an  abscess,  insertion  of  a 
drainage-tube,  or  other  necessary  surgical  interference  was  fol- 
lowed by  extension  and  aggravation  of  the  unhealthy  inflam- 
matory process  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  At  no  time,  how- 
ever, was  there  any  unhealthy  inflammation  or  purulent  forma- 
tion in   the  joint  itself.     In  May  all  sinuses  were  clo.sed,  the 


fragments  of  the  patella  were  firmly  united  by  bone,  and  the 
knee  was  rigidly  extended.  All  attempts  at  passive  motion  were 
futile,  but  the  patella  gradually  became  movable  upon  the 
condyles. 

June  17th. — The  joint  was  forcibly  flexed  to  a  right  angle. 
Spreading  inflammation  again  supervened  and  continued  till 
the  last  of  July,  when  it  had  subsided  and  he  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital. 

This  operation,  upon  reflection,  seemed  to  the  operator  and 
to  his  assistants  as  carefully  aseptic  as  possible.  The  trouble 
evidently  originated  in  the  superficial  drainage-tube  and  led  to 
the  suspicion  that  it  had  been  imperfectly  prepared  or  after- 
ward contaminated.  Some  investigation  gave  us  reason  to 
believe  that  it  had  been  previously  used  in  another  case. 

Last  Observation,  March  9,  1890. — Osseous  union  very  dis- 
tinct. Patella  freely  movable  in  every  direction.  Cicatrix 
loosening  from  its  adhesion.  Flexion  very  limited.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  limb  should  not  be  flexed  for- 
cibly whenever  he  consents. 

Case  XXXIV.  —  Male,  aged  thirtj-lour,  shipping  clerk; 
habits  intemperate;  phy.sique  poor.  On  November  30,  1888,  he 
sustained  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  left  patella  just  above  the 
middle,  caused  by  indirect  violence— in  kicking  a  man  the 
bone  was  fractured  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Operation,  December  H,  1888. — Wound  healed  entirely  in 
ten  days.  Discharged  from  hospital  January  20,  1889,  with 
firm  union  of  patella,  but  not  more  than  10°  flexion.  In  March, 
on  account  of  i)ersistent  periostitis  of  the  adjacent  extremities 
of  the  femur  and  tibia,  as  well  as  from  lack  of  use  or  passive 
motion,  flexion  had  not  been  increased.  In  two  operations 
under  ether  the  knee  was  flexed  to  its  full  extent.  In  June 
flexion  was  complete  and  union  of  patella  osseous.  Strength 
of  the  limb  unimpaired. 

Case  XXXV. — Male,  aged  forty-five,  veterinary  surgeon. 
(See  Case  XIII.)  On  January  19,  1889,  he  sustained  a  second 
fracture  of  the  left  patella,  oblique  and  comminuted.  Vio- 
lence indirect.  Occurred  without  fall  while  in  the  act  of  step- 
ping out  with  left  leg  to  walk. 

Operation,  February  1,  1889. — Two  small  pieces  fractured 
oflf  the  upper  fragment.  The  former  fracture  not  involved  and 
not  being  disclosed  during  the  operation.  Bone  soft.  Capsule 
falling  between  the  fragments.  Osseous  union  of  former  fract- 
ure verified.  Primary  union  of  superficial  wound.  He  walked 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day.  Re-examination  December  20, 1889. 
Bony  union  of  recent  fracture.  Result  perfect  in  all  respects. 
Mobility,  flexion,  and  strength. 

Last  Obserration,  April  8.  W9f>.— (Sketch  showing  two 
cicatrices.)     No  change  from  last  examination. 

Case  XXXVI.— Male,  aged  twenty-one,  truckman;  habits 
and  physique  good.  On  April  8,  1889,  he  sustained  a  simple 
transverse  comminuted  fracture  of  the  right  patella  from  direct 
violence.  Fell  from  his  truck  and  struck  his  right  knee  upon 
the  ground. 

Operation,  April  18,  1889. — There  were  four  pieces  of  the 
upper  and  three  of  the  lower  primary  fragments.  One  of  the 
former  was  entirely  detached  and  was  removed.  There  was 
much  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the  capsule  was  infolded 
between  the  primary  fragments.  Fair  approximation  was  made 
by  a  single  wire  and  was  aided  by  manipulation  of  the  capsule. 
The  wound  was  not  entitely  healed  until  May  24th,  and  two 
days  later  the  patient  walked  without  support. 

June  11th. — Union  of  patella  was  firiu,  and  the  upper  frag- 
ment was  closely  adherent  to  the  femur.  Flexion  was  not  more 
than  20°,  and  on  June  26th,  under  ether,  slight  additional  flex- 
ion was  gained  by  moderate  force. 

July  S8th. — As  no  increase  of  flexion  seemed  possible  with 
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the  existing  fixation  of  the  upper  fragmtnt,  another  attempt 
was  made,  under  ether,  to  move  it  and  to  bend  the  knee.  The 
patella  refractnred  with  a  snap,  which  fully  demonstrated  the 
ossific  nature  of  tlie  nnion  of  the  ori{;;inal  fracture.  There  was 
no  separation  of  the  frafrraents  and  the  limb  was  at  once  put 
up  in  plaster  in  the  belief  that  there  was  no  involution  of  the 
capeule.     The  patient  went  about  on  crutches  at  once. 

JS'ovember  S,  1S89. — From  the  removal  of  the  plai^ter  in  Au- 
gust till  this  time  he  liad  disappeared  from  view.  He  returned 
with  firm  bony  union  and  moderate  lateral  movement  of  the 
patella.  Flexion  was  slight,  but  improved  to  about  1.5°  in  the 
course  of  a  month's  time,  when  he  again  discontinued  his  visits. 

Lmt  Observation,  April  8,  1890. — Cicatrix  freely  movable, 
lateral  mobility  of  patella  and  flexion  of  the  knee  about  as  be- 
fore, but  motion  more  easily  made  and  flexibility  of  the  soft 
parts  about  the  joint  greatly  increased.  I  consider  the  prog- 
nosis for  future  complete  flexion  thoroughly  good. 

Case  XXXVII. — Male,  aged  twenty-eight,  cooper;  habits 
good  and  physique  strong.  On  May  3,  1889,  he  sustained  a 
transverse  fracture  of  the  right  patella  just  below  the  middle 
from  indirect  violence.  Slipped  from  the  fourth  step  of  a  stair- 
way backward  to  the  ground  with  his  leg  extended  and  "felt 
his  knee-cap  slip  up  his  knee." 

Operation,  May  H,  1889. — Primary  union  of  superficial 
wound.  Patient  got  up  for  the  first  time  and  walked  the  length 
of  the  ward  on  the  twentieth  day  without  sapport.  Discharged 
•June  8th.  Patella  freely  movable  and  firmly  united.  Flexion, 
45°.  Re-examination  November  4th.  Cicatrix  movable  and 
beginning  to  disappear.  Firm  bony  union.  Flexion,  1.3.5°. 
Kneels  properly.  He  has  been  at  work  at  his  trade  since  July 
5th. 

Last  Obaernation,  April  8,  1890. — No  change  since  last  ex- 
amination. 

Case  XXXVIII. — Male,  aged  thirty,  peddler;  poor  phy- 
sique. On  February  25,  1889,  sustained  a  transverse  fracture  of 
the  right  patella  below  the  middle  from  direct  violence;  fell 
down  stairs  and  his  knee  struck  the  ground.  A  periostitis  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia  and  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  supervened 
which  was  so  intractable  that  it  led  to  a  suspicion  of  osteosar- 
coma. There  was  no  suppuration  and  only  slight  arthritis. 
The  fragments  of  the  patella  were  occasionally  moved  to  pre- 
vent adhesion. 

Operation,  July  21,  1889,  by  which  time  the  periostitis  was 
cured  and  his  general  condition  good.  Flexion  was  about  20°, 
and  separation  of  the  fragments  one  inch.  The  fragments  were 
soft,  especially  the  lower,  which  had  also  undergone  some  ab- 
sorption and  was  small.  The  surface  of  each  where  fractured 
was  covered  with  a  gray  fibrous  tissue,  and  underneath  this  was 
a  whitish  cartilaginous  material  in  the  cancellous  structure. 
Two  wires  were  employed.  Coaptation  could  only  be  eftected 
posteriorly ;  anteriorly,  approximation  could  be  made  only  to 
within  three  eighths  of  an  inch  on  account  of  the  softness  of 
the  bone  and  the  shortening  of  the  qnadriceps  extensor  muscle. 
The  wound  healed  without  suppuration  and  the  knee  was  im- 
mobilized with  silicate  of  soda.  No  passive  motion  was  used 
till  September,  and  little  could  be  accomplished. 

October  Sd. — The  joint  was  forcibly  flexed  under  ether  to 
about  40°. 

January  If,  1890. — The  joint  was  put  upon  the  stretch  under 
ether  without  attempting  to  increase  the  amount  of  flexion,  and 
again  on  March  4th.  The  mobility  of  the  joint  is  increasing. 
Upon  an  examination  made  hy  thrusting  a  needle  at  several 
points  into  the  line  of  fracture,  union  was  found  to  be  in  great 
part  osseous.     Still  under  observation. 

Case  XXXIX. — Male,  aged  thirty-five,  shipping  clerk.  (See 
Case  XXXIV.)     On  July  8,   1889,  he  sustained  a  transverse 


fracture  of  the  left  patella  from  indirect  violence — fell  over  a 
roll  of  cloth. 

Operntion,  September  6,  1889. — Deferred  on  account  of  my 
absence.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  no  treatment  except  an 
elastic  knee-cap.  The  fracture  was  found  to  be  in  the  line  of 
the  one  received  in  November,  1888,  and  previous  osseous  union 
was  shown  in  the  still  roughened  surfaces  of  bone.  Apposition 
could  only  be  made  posteriorly ;  anteriorly  there  remained 
separation  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  superficial  wound 
united  primarily. 

October  27th. — The  patella  was  movable  laterally  and  flexion 
onuld  be  made  to  45°.  As  tlie  condition  of  the  knee  remained 
stationary,  it  was  flexed  under  ether  on  January  3,  1890,  to  70°, 
and  again  on  January  28th  a  little  more.  Since  that  time  his 
improvement  has  been  retarded  by  a  rheumatic  diathesis,  as 
well  as  by  a  sort  of  moral  flabbiness  which  not  infrequently 
tries  the  patience  of  the  surgeon,  and  sometimes  mars  the  ulti- 
mate perfection  of  his  result. 

Case  XL. — Female,  aged  fifty-five,  cook  ;  general  condition 
had;  querulous,  fretful,  and  enfeebled.  On  September  14,  1889, 
sustained  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  left  patella  through  the 
middle  from  indirect  violence ;  slipped  and  fell  npon  the  floor. 

Operation,  October  11,  1889. — Delayed  to  this  time  on  ac- 
count of  her  general  debility  and  occasional  high  temperatures. 
The  fragments  were  separated  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  No  super- 
ficial drainage  was  used,  and  on  October  20th,  at  the  second 
dressing,  the  wound  was  thoroughly  and  entirely  healed. 

31st. — Union  of  the  patella  was  flrm  and  lateral  movement 
was  begun. 

Novemher  8th, — Began  flexion. 

December  3Sd. — Flexion  45°,  and  could  walk  without  sap- 
port. 

January  J/.,  1890. — Flexed  under  ether  to  90°,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 18th  to  135°.  Discharged  February  5th,  at  which  time  the 
evidence  of  osseous  union  was  unquestionable. 

Last  Observation,  April  12,  1890. — Joint  perfect. 

Case  XLI. — Male,  aged  forty-five,  roofer;  habits  good,  and 
of  apparently  good  physique.  On  October  11,  1889,  sustained, 
in  connection  with  other  injuries  of  the  knee,  a  fracture  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  left  patella  from  a  fall  while  upon  a  roof. 

Operation,  October  IS,  1889. — The  whole  of  the  tendon  and 
muscular  substance  of  the  left  quadriceps  extensor  muscle  was 
torn  across  and  separated  at  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  pa- 
tella. A  small  scale  or  fragment  of  the  upper  border  of  the 
patella  was  fractured  oft'  and  attached  to  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  tendon  an  inch  or  more  above  the  torn  extremity.  The 
corresponding  surface  of  the  patella  was  rough  and  thoroughly 
covered  by  lacerated  longitudinal  fibers  of  the  capsule.  This 
surface  was  cleared  and  freshened  by  the  scoop,  and  a  wire, 
previously  passed  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  tendon 
and  detached  bony  scale,  was  carried  through  it.  The  osseous 
parts  were  drawn  together  by  the  wire,  which  was  twisted  and 
secured  in  the  usual  way.  The  overlapping  tendon  was  then 
sutured  to  its  own  lower  fragment,  thus  covering  in  the  wire. 
The  torn  lunsele  on  either  side  of  the  patella  was  sutured,  the 
deep  fascia  was  sutured  over  this,  and  finally  the  skin  over  all. 
On  the  first  and  second  dressings  there  was  no  suppuration,  and 
the  superficial  drainage  was  changed  to  horse-hair.  .\t  the 
third  dressing,  October  27tli,  there  was  slight  purulent  dis- 
charge coming  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  wound.  barely| 
staining  the  gauze.  Otherwise  there  was  primary  union.  High- 
est temperature,  99'C°.  From  November  till  January  he  had] 
several  attacks  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  extending  over  the  1 
whole  length  of  the  limb,  but  not  excited  by  any  local  trouble 
at  the  knee. 

December  17th. — A  minute  fragment  of  bone  was  extracted 
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from  a  small  cavity  wliich  had  existed  over  the  patella,  and 
which  then  healed.  On  account  of  the  tendency  to  dift'used  in- 
flammations, it  was  thought  best  to  defer  moving  the  joint  for 
some  time  after  he  had  been  removed  from  hospital  atmos- 
phere. He  is  now  at  home  with  a  joint  only  imperfect  in  the 
matter  of  flexion.  This  defect  I  believe  to  depend  upon  the 
extensive  injuries  which  accompanied  the  very  limited  fracture 
of  the  patella.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  fibrous  ankylosis  should 
not  be  relieved  in  due  time  by  forcible  flexion. 

Case  XLII. — Male,  aged  twenty-one,  truckman;  habits  in- 
temperate; physique  strong  and  muscular.  On  November  26, 
1889,  he  sustained  a  transverse  fracture  through  the  exact  mid- 
dle of  the  left  patella  from  direct  violence— struck  by  a  police- 
man's club  while  intoxicated. 

Operation,  December  3,  1889. — Contusion  of  soft  parts  mod- 
erate. Joint  cavity  full  of  blood.  Separation  of  fragments 
half  an  inch.  Thick  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  covered  in  the  lower 
fractured  surface  for  half  its  depth.  Coaptation  of  fragments 
perfect.     Superficial  horse-hair  drainage. 

11th. — Second  dressing.     Solid  union  of  the  wound. 

33d. — Lateral  motion  of  patella  and  flexion  begun. 

26th. — Posterior  splint  removed.     Flexion,  20°. 

January  4,  iSWl— Flexed  to  4.5°. 

7«A.— Under  ether  to  90°. 

;gi«<.— Under  ether  to  135°. 

February  .^?/i.— Discharged. 

12th. — Re-examined.  Retains  all  the  flexion  he  had  gained. 
Lateral  motion  of  the  patella  free.  Union  of  fragments  firm 
and  by  bone.     Limb  strong.     Has  resumed  work. 

Last  Observation,  April  7,  1890. — No  change  in  bis  condi- 
tion since  previous  examination.     .Joint  perfect. 
( To  be  concluded.) 


OBSCURE    NASAL   DIPHTHERIA    IN    INFANCY.* 
By  L.   EMMETT   HOLT,   M.  D., 

PROFESSOR   OF  DISEASES  OF  CBILDBEN  IN   THE  NEW  YORK  POLYCLINIO. 


Nothing  ia  more  diflScult  than  the  recognition  of  atypi- 
cal forms  of  infectious  diseases.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  all  the  variations  should  be  recorded  for  a  comparison 
of  experience,  since  failure  to  recognize  these  cases  often 
leads  to  such  serious  consequences,  especially  in  institutions 
where  children  are  cared  tor. 

I  do  not  think  cases  like  those  which  follow  are  very 
common,  and  for  that  reason  tliey  are  all  the  more  interest- 
ing.    They  occnrred  in  my  service  at  the  Babies'  Hospital. 

69  Cask  I. — Profuse  Nasal  Discharge  ;  no  Exudation  on  Ton- 
sil till  Fifteenth  Day ;  no  Membrane  Visible  in  the  Nose  till 
Twentieth  Day. — ^The  patient  was  a  rhachitic  child  two  years 
old  ;  family  history  tubercular.  She  had  been  in  the  hospital 
two  months,  gaining  steadily  in  every  respect  until  January  7th, 
when  she  developed  a  very  profuse  nasal  discharge.  In  a  few 
days  this  became  tinged  with  blood,  and  once  or  twice  after 
nasal  syringing  quite  a  hsemorrhage  took  place.  There  was 
very  little  prostration  and  little  or  no  rise  of  temperature  ex- 
cept for  two  days,  when  swelling  and  tenderness  about  the  hands 
aind  feet  led  to  the  suspiciou  of  rheumatism.  No  treatment 
that  was  employed  had  more  than  a  temporary  efTect  upon  tlu' 
nasal  discharge.  It  was  always  copious,  frequently  tinged  with 
blood.  It  was  mucous  and  serous,  but  not  purulent  enough  to 
color    it.     Although    the    pharynx    and    nose    were  carefully 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  Clinical  Society,  March  28,  1890. 


watched,  it  was  not  until  the  child  had  been  sick  two  weeks 
that  a  minute  spot  of  exudation  was  discovered  upon  one  tonsil. 
The  case  was  at  once  quarantined.  It  was  four  days  before  any 
extension  of  exudation  was  seen  in  the  throat.  At  this  time 
a  similar  spot,  of  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  was  seen  on  the 
other  tonsil,  and  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  disease  membrane 
was  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  nose,  and  the  case  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital.  The  child  now  went 
through  a  most  severe  form  of  nasal  diphtlieriii  with  typical 
symptoms,  lasting  over  two  weeks,  and  ultimately  died,  it  was 
reported,  of  tuberculosis  during  convalescence. 

This  was  the  first  case  of  diphtheria  occurring  in  the 
hospital  ;  and,  although  the  child  was  quarantined  with  the 
appearance  of  the  first  spot  upon  the  tonsil,  and  removed  as 
soon  as  the  diagnosis  was  established,  two  other  cases  de- 
veloped, one  nasal  and  one  laryngeal,  both  being  promptly 
removed. 

Case  II. — Nasal  Discharge  of  Mucus  and  Blood  for  Twenty- 
nine  Days  without  Other  Symptoms  of  Diphtheria;  then 
(Edema  in  Lower  and  Upper  Extremities,  and  Death  in  Col- 
lapse on  Thirtieth  Day  ;  no  Membrane  Visible  at  Any  Time. — 
This  case  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  delicate  infant  six  months 
old,  who  was  admitted  to  the  ward  from  which  Case  I  was  re- 
moved, just  before  it  had  been  positively  recognized  as  diph- 
theria. On  the  tenth  day  after  this  there  developed  a  profuse, 
thin,  acrid  discharge  from  the  nose,  which  had  all  the  charac- 
ters of  that  seen  in  the  preceding  case.  The  case  was  imme- 
diately isolated  and  kept  in  quarantine  for  over  two  weeks. 
During  this  time  the  temperature  never  rose  above  100°  F., 
and  only  once  or  twice  reached  that  point.  There  was  no  pros- 
tration, the  child  took  its  food  well,  and  repeated  examinations 
of  the  nose  failed  to  reveal  any  membrane.  Throat  also  nega- 
tive and  free  from  congestion.  This  case  was  seen  twice  by  one 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health,  who  was  unwilling  to 
make  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria,  although  this  was  suspected 
all  the  time  on  account  of  the  preceding  cases.  The  case  was 
treated  most  of  the  time  by  iodoform  tampons,  and  after  they 
had  been  used  for  forty-eight  hours  the  discharge  greatly  dimin- 
ished and  almost  ceased.  It  increased  again  as  soon  as  they 
were  omitted.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  quarantine  was  dis- 
continued, as  the  general  symptoms  were  better,  although  there 
was  no  essential  change  in  the  condition  of  the  nose.  During 
the  following  two  weeks  the  nasal  discharge  continued  without 
any  change  in  its  character  or  in  the  other  symptoms.  The 
throat  was  inspected  daily,  as  was  also  the  nose,  for  any  sus- 
picious patches.  During  the  fourth  week  she  was  in  better 
condition  than  for  a  month ;  had  gained  six  ounces  in  weight 
during  the  week,  and  had  seemed  generally  better,  taking  food 
and  stimulants  well. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  cedema  of  the  hands,  and  quite 
marked  in  the  feet,  was  discovered.  There  was  also  considera- 
ble prostration.  An  attempt  was  made  to  collect  urine  for  ex- 
amination, but  it  was  unsuccessful.  The  child  went  into  collapse 
on  the  following  morning  and  died. 

At  the  autopsy  there  was  found  quite  an  intense  parenchy- 
matouB  nephritis.  The  heart  contained  an  old  thrombus;  the 
other  organs,  except  the  upper  air  passages,  w-ere  essentially 
normal. 

There  was  a  patch  of  diphtheritic  membrane  upon  the  right 
lateral  wall  of  the  nasopharynx  about  an  inch  in  diameter;  a 
small  deposit  on  the  right  border  of  the  epiglottis  near  its  base; 
along  the  anterior  pharyngeal  wall,  opposite  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage, was  a  sloughy-looking  ulcer,  covered  partly  with  false 
membrane,  quite  deep  and  evidently  of  diphtheritic  origin.     It 
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was  fnlly  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  clearly  of  some  con- 
siderable duration. 

Altliougb  this  child  was  for  two  weeks  in  the  ward  with 
other  infants,  no  more  cases  developed. 

There  are  four  points  of  interest  suycgested  by  these 
cases : 

First,  as  to  the  time  when  the  diphtheria  liegan.  Were 
they  cases  of  diphtheria  from  the  beginning,  or  was  this  dis- 
ease ingrafted  upon  the  nasal  catarrh  after  this  had  existed 
for  some  time  ?  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  absolutely 
whether  the  latter  view  of  the  case  may  not  be  the  cor- 
rect one.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  diphtheria  from 
the  outset  is  the  more  probable,  for  the  following  reasons: 
There  was  no  essential  change  in  the  character  of  the  dis- 
charge throughout  the  case  ;  it  contained  blood  almost  from 
the  beginning;  it  varied  much  in  amount,  but  not  other- 
wise ;  nor  was  there  the  change  in  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms one  might  expect  with  the  ingrafting  of  an  infectious 
process  upon  a  simple  one.  The  first  child  was  not  more 
sick  after  the  diphtheria  appeared  on  the  tonsils  than  for 
the  week  previous,  while  the  last  case  actually  gained 
nearly  half  a  pound  in  weight  during  the  week  which  ended 
three  days  before  death.  In  this  case  the  lesion,  especially 
that  in  the  lower  pharynx,  was  evidently  much  older  than 
this.     The  nephritis  likewise  points  to  an  older  process. 

The  second  point  of  interest  relates  to  glandular  swell- 
ing. At  no  time  in  either  case  were  there  any  glands  larger 
than  the  tip  of  one's  little  finger.  Most  writers  upon  nasal 
diphtheria  have  made  much  of  glandular  swellings  as  a 
point  in  diagnosis.     They  were  of  no  value  here. 

The  third  feature  of  interest  is  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  small  haemorrhages,  or  the  discharge  of  mucus  stained 
with  blood.     This  should  always  arouse  suspicion. 

Finally,  did  the  fact  that  iodoform  tampons  in  the  ante- 
rior nares  were  used  a  good  part  of  the  time  have  anything 
to  do  with  preventing  the  development  of  membrane  in  this 
region  where  it  could  have  been  visible? 

15  East  Fifty-fourth  Stuekt. 


Barbers'  Brushes  and  Contagion. — "  The  frequency  with  which  the 
contagion  of  parasitic  sycosis  lias  been  traced  to  its  source  in  a  barber's 
shop  is  almost  characteristic  of  the  disease.  In  our  issue  dated  Feb- 
ruary 15th  attention  has  once  more  been  directed  to  this  point  in  a  note 
on  four  cases,  all  of  which  appear  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  at- 
tentions of  one  particular  operator.  The  writer,  probably  with  justice, 
attributes  the  transference  of  the  infective  germsi  in  these  cases  to  the 
use  of  unclean  brushes  and  a  connuon  soap  supply.  He  suggests  that 
the  former  evil  should  be  obviated  by  immersing  the  brush  after  each 
time  of  use  in  boiling  water.  As  regards  the  soap,  a  safeguard  already 
exists  in  the  practice,  now  common  among  hairdressers,  of  using  for 
each  client  a  separate  portion  of  soap-cream,  thus  avoiding  all  danger 
of  intermixture.  The  suggestion  respecting  the  brush  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  barbers,  and  we  might  add  a  fui'ther  injunclion  that 
the  water  be  not  only  boiling,  but  fortified  in  its  cleansing  property  by 
some  simple  antiseptic.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  razor,  being 
both  easily  and  regularly  cleaned,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  medium  of  infec- 
tion. The  uncomfortable  owner  of  a  sycosis  eruption  will  grant  his 
emphatic  assent  to  the  ancient  saying  which  lauds  prevention  more  than 
cure.  Since,  moreover,  as  stated  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  an  occasional  razor  cut  may  occasion  the  transference  of  more 
serious  diseases  by  the  mixture  of  blood  with  soapsuds,  every  cleanly 
precaution  becomes  the  more  imperative." — I^ncel. 
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THE    PROPOSED    ABSURDITIES    OF    THE    CENSUS. 

In  the  Journal  for  May  10th  we  protested  against  certain 
features  of  the  course  that  had  been  announced  as  about  to  be 
followed  in  the  approaching  censusof  the  United  States.  Those 
features  consisted  of  certain  inquisitorial  questions  to  be  put  to 
the  men  and  women  of  the  country,  and  of  the  expressed  pur- 
pose to  inflict  a  penalty  for  refusal  to  answer  them.  As  the 
matter  is  one  that  concerns  the  most  essential  liberties  of  the 
citizen,  it  is  amazing  that  the  newspapers  have  treated  it  in  a 
lukewarm  way,  doing  little  more  than  barely  recording  the  fact 
that  some  persons  thought  the  questions  objectionable  and  re- 
counting the  opinions  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  and 
of  one  or  two  lawyers  as  to  their  legality.  Soon  after  our  article 
was  published  the  Superintendent  was  reported  to  have  said 
that  of  course  the  prooednre  was  legal,  for  Congress  had  sanc- 
tioned it;  as  if  Congress  were  an  irresponsible  and  all-power- 
ful body.  At  that  time  he  showed  no  sign  of  any  intention  to 
pay  the  slightest  heed  to  a  public  sentiment  that  was  profound, 
although  not  noisily  expres-^^ed.  We  are  glad  to  see,  however, 
that,  if  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  dated 
May  26th,  is  to  be  credited,  the  Superintendent  has  now  come 
to  a  rather  less  haughty  attitude.  According  to  the  dispatch 
in  (juestion,  he  seeks  to  justify  the  offensive  queries  by  explain- 
ing that  their  purpose  is  to  enable  the  Government  to  obtain 
material  for  valuable  and  interesting  statistics,  such  as  the  last 
French  census  contained,  and  he  does  not  believe  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  explain  why  it  is  so  to  the  average  American 
citizen.  He  deprecates  the  officious  endeavors  made  by  some 
of  his  subordinates  to  make  ready  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
police  to  intimidate  or  punish  those  who  may  decline  to  answer, 
and  intimates  that  the  enumerators'  duties  will  be  done  when 
they  have  set  down  the  replies  given  them  and  recorded  the 
refusals,  leaving  persons  who  fail  to  give  full  and  explicit  ao- 
swers  to  be  dealt  with  subsequently.  But  it  is  added  that  dis- 
trict officials  "  will  be  required  to  consider  whether  the  refusals 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  the  exercise  of  greater 
constraint  to  elicit  information."  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  will  finally  seem  best  to  the  census  officials  not  to  attempt  to 
punish  their  fellow-citizens  for  declining  to  answer  impertinent 
questions. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  census  work  that  has  come  to 
our  knowledge  only  recently.  Its  general  outline  is  embodied 
in  I>r.  Billings's  circular,  which  we  print  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue. Accompanying  the  circular,  which  we  presume  has  been 
sent  to  members  of  the  medical  profession  quite  generally, 
there  is  a  blank  form  entitled  '•  Physician's  Return  for  the  In- 
sane, Feeble-minded,  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Sick,"  on  which  each 
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physician  addressed  is  asked  to  rtate  the  name,  residence,  age, 
sex,  color,  etc.,  of  every  insane,  feeble-minded,  or  deaf  person, 
or  person  blind  in  both  eyes  or  so  sick  on  the  1st  of  June  as  to 
be  nnable  to  attend  to  ordinary  duties,  that  may  be  known  to 
him.  Among  the  "  Special  Instructions  for  filling  Schedule" 
we  find  the  following:  "State  the  supposed  cause  of  deaf- 
ness, whether  congenital,  result  of  specified  disease,  etc." ; 
"  State,  if  deformed,  the  nature  of  the  deformity  and  the  part 
or  limb  alFected  ;  if  fick,  the  nature  of  the  disease;  if  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  an  injury,  the  nature  of  the  injury";  and 
"  Be  particular  to  state  the  name  of  the  householder  of  whose 
family  the  afflicted  person  is  a  member."  We  regard  the  issue 
of  these  documents  as  very  much  to  be  regretted.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  information  asked  for  is  of  about  the  same  kind  as 
that  aimed  at  in  the  enumerators'  questions,  over  which  the 
community  is  justly  indignant.  If  men  shrink  from  answering 
these  questions  for  themselves  and  for  the  members  of  their 
families,  they  seem  to  us  likely  to  resent  still  more  pointedly  a 
device  by  which,  without  their  knowledge,  members  of  the 
medical  profession  are  asked  to  furnish  the  information  for 
them.  There  is  no  guarantee  even  that  information  so  con- 
veyed would  be  correct ;  it  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  some- 
thing more  discreditable  than  ignorance  might  underlie  the 
answers  given  by  a  medical  practitioner  so  wanting  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sacredness  of  the  relation  of  physician  and  patient  as 
to  make  any  reply  at  all  to  such  questions.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  step  has  been  taken  without  due  reflection  upon  these 
points  as  well  as  upon  the  fact  that  the  circular  really  asks  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  to  turn  informers.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  no  show  of  compulsion  in  the  matter,  for  which 
we  are  heartily  thankful;  but  the  mere  request  revenls  a  lack 
of  comprehension  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  feeling  of  the 
profession.  We  do  not  think  that  our  readers  can  be  held  to 
have  failed  in  their  duty  if  they  decline  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion asked  for. 


THE   RECENT   MEETING   OF   THE   AMERICAN   MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

If  a  large  gathering  was  the  sole  essential  of  a  successful 
meeting,  the  recent  meeting  at  Nashville  must  be  voted  a  suc- 
cess, for,  while  the  city  is  remote  from  the  great  lines  of  travel, 
the  populousness  of  the  contiguous  Southern  and  Western 
States  was  sufficient  to  insure  in  advance  a  full  attendance  at 
this  convention — dear  to  the  heart  of  so  large  a  number  of  the 
profession.  For  those  who  live  east  of  Philadelphia  the  loca- 
tion was  a  bad  one,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  small  number  of 
Eastern  names  on  the  programme,  and  the  still  smaller  numlier 
of  individuals  who  were  actually  there.  The  readiness  with 
which  our  Southern  and  Western  confreres  undertake  a  long 
and  expensive  journey — expensive  both  in  time  and  in  money 
— is  not  shared  by  us  of  the  East.  When  to  this  is  added  the 
uncertainty  of  arriving  upon  the  ground  at  all,  through  fault 
«nd  misrepresentation  of  transportation  companies,  we  imagine 
the  number  will  be  still  smaller  at  future  iiieetingg.  Thus,  the 
railroad  whi«b  advertised  by  circulars  freely  distributed  "tlio 


doctors'  train,"  which  was  to  leave  New  York  on  Sunday 
evening  at  five  o'clock  and  arrive  at  Nashville  on  Tuesday  at 
6.50  A.  M.,  really  arrived  at  its  destination  at  least  eight  hours 
late,  involving  a  loss  of  the  entire  first  day  of  the  meeting,  with 
its  attendant  annoyance  and  expense,  the  stranger  being  landed 
•it  Louisville  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  only  to  find  the 
hotels  of  that  city  crowded  with  those  who  were  attending  the 
races  there.  Happy  were  they  who  came  in  contact  with  the 
hospitable  physicians  of  that  beautiful  city  during  this  interrup- 
tion. Furthermore,  neither  the  conductor  of  the  so-called 
"doctors'  train"  nor  the  ticket  agent  at  Jersey  City  had  any 
knowledge  (at  least  that  was  their  statement)  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  train,  and  the  ticket  agent  was  not  able  to  furnish 
the  excursion  ticket  which  the  before-mentioned  circular  ad- 
vertised. The  train  which  the  circular  led  one  to  believe 
would  carry  one  to  Nashville  without  change  was  exchanged 
at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  for  one  that  was  in  every  way  inferior, 
and  when  it  reached  East  Kentucky  Junction,  ninety-eight 
miles  from  Lexington,  the  bridge  over  the  Little  Sandy  River 
was  found  to  be  undergoing  repairs.  This  made  a  delay  of 
more  than  two  hours  necessary  and  then  a  walk  over  the  slip- 
pery ties  of  the  bridge  in  the  pouring  rain  to  take  the  train 
which  had  started  from  the  Lexington  end  of  the  route.  This 
fact  (the  condition  of  the  bridge)  was  known  at  Huntington, 
and  at  least  one  physician  was  beguiled  into  buying  a  ticket 
which  was  sure  to  bring  him  vexatious  delay,  and  even  danger 
to  life  or  limb,  though  the  other  train  was  at  Huntington  which 
would  have  carried  him  to  his  destination,  by  way  of  Cincin- 
nati, with  little  if  any  delay.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
another  delay  at  Lexington  by  the  engine's  running  off  the 
track,  and  the  want  of  appliances  for  quickly  restoring  it  to 
position.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  when  Nashville  was 
reached  not  only  was  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  lost,  but  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  hotels  entailed  loss  of  rooms  to  some 
who  had  been  thus  unavoidably  belated,  the  rooms  which  they 
had  engaged  having  been  given  to  earlier  comers;  and,  though 
the  local  reception  committee  was  most  kind  in  endeavoring  to 
find  accommodations  in  private  houses,  much  diftioulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  them,  and  in  at  least  two  instances  that 
are  known  the  subsequent  experience  was  not  such  as  to  invite 
a  repetition  of  the  visit  in  that  direction.  This  experience  was 
the  more  notesvorthy  because  it  was  in  such  striking  contrast 
with  the  cordiality  everywhere  shown  in  the  entertainments 
and  receptions  which  were  tendered  by  the  citizens  of  Nash- 
ville. The  gracious  hospitality  of  the  people  of  the  South  was 
never  more  apparent. 

As  to  the  work  which  was  done,  it  can  not  be  said  that 
there  was  anything  conspicuous  or  striking  about  the  general 
meetings  and  addresses.  The  recommendation  that  a  slight 
knowledge  of  Latin  be  made  one  of  the  required  preliminaries 
to  the  study  of  medicine  was  a  very  creditable  move  in  the 
direction  of  elevation  of  standard.  It  was  with  surprise 
and  regret  that  we  listened  to  the  argument  of  expediency 
which  was  urged  against  this  recommendati(m  by  some  of  those 
who  debated  the  question.     There  is  no  dearth  either  of  medi- 
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cal  colleges  or  of  medical  practitioners  in  this  country,  and  if 
some  of  the  former  were  closed,  as  it  was  prophesied  they 
would  be  were  the  I^atin  preliminary  requirement  enforced, 
local  and  personal  pride  might  suffer  a  little,  but  the  public  and 
the  i)rolession  would  surely  be  the  gainers.  In  the  sections, 
much  that  was  promised  in  the  programme  was  not  realized, 
and  we  believe  it  a  radical  mistake  to  advertise  a  great  number 
of  papers  which  can  not  be  read  and  discussed  if  offered,  aud 
which  are  quite  unlikely  to  be  offered.  It  is  a  species  of  dis- 
honesty to  promise  a  paper  or  papers  with  only  half  an  idea 
that  it  or  they  will  be  furnished.  The  work  in  the  surgical  sec- 
tion seems  to  have  been  eminently  satisfactory,  and  this  is  not 
surprising,  considering  the  presence  of  those  who  led  in  the 
debates.  The  Section  in  Obstetrics  was  also  more  or  less  satis- 
factory. The  attendance  in  the  other  sections  was  necessarily 
smaller,  if  we  except  the  Section  in  Practice  ;  as  to  the  results, 
we  leave  the  decision  to  those  who  attended  tlie  meetings  con- 
tinuously. 

MINOR   PARAGR APHIS. 

TUBERCULOSIS  VERRUCOSA  CUTIS. 
OoE  ideas  as  to  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  are  rapidly  enlarg- 
ing. Up  to  within  a  few  years  ago  we  knew  nothing  of  a  local 
cutaneous  tuberculosis.  Then  we  heard  occasional  accounts  of 
ulcerations  taking  place  about  the  mucous  orifices  of  tubercu- 
lous subjects  and  supposed  to  be  of  tubercular  origin.  With 
the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  Koch  pathologists  told  us  that 
lupus  vulgaris  was  a  localized  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  and  that 
the  so-called  scrofuloderras  belonged  to  the  same  category. 
Tuberculosis  verruco-^a  cutis  is  the  youngest  member  of  the 
group.  Verruca  necrogenica  is  probably  but  one  form  of  tuber- 
culosis verrucosa  cutis.  The  disease  is  oftenest  met  with  on 
the  hands,  and  especially  in  those  who  work  about  cattle  or 
handle  raw  meat.  Hostlers,  herd.»men,  cooks,  and  butchers  are 
those  who  are  oftenest  affected.  Verruca  necrogenica  is  seen 
most  frequently  in  dead-house  attendants,  medical  students,  and 
anatomists.  The  backs  of  the  hands  and  fingers  are  most  com- 
monly affected,  the  palms  more  rarely,  and  the  disease  seldom 
occurs  on  the.rest  of  the  body.  The  most  complete  description  of 
the  disease  was  given  in  1886  by  Riehl  and  Paltauf  in  the  Vier- 
teljahresschrift  fur  Dermatologie  und  Syphilis,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  we  owe  much  that  we  know  about  the  disease.  A  typical 
patch  has  a  narrow  erythematous  border  about  it.  Inside  of 
this  there  is  an  area  which  is  raised,  and  toward  its  inner  part 
becomes  more  and  more  papillomatous  or  warty.  The  skin  is 
crusted,  and,  if  the  patch  is  squeezed  laterally,  pus  will  be  seen 
to  ooze  up  between  the  papilla)  in  little  drops.  Rhagades  run 
between  the  papillas.  The  color  of  the  patch  is  a  dull  red.  In- 
filtration is  well  marked.  In  an  old  patch  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  central  part  has  become  flattened  and  changed  into  a  sieve- 
like  scar.  The  disease  spreads  at  the  periphery,  while  it  heals 
in  the  center.  The  shape  of  the  patch  may  be  circular,  oval, 
or  serpiginous,  and  it  may  attain  to  a  size  large  enough  to  cover 
a  good  part  of  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  patch  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  lupus  verrucosus,  but  differs  from  it  in  not  hav- 
ing any  of  the  characteristic  brownish  tubercles  of  lupus,  in 
showing  no  tendency  to  ulcerate  or  to  return  in  the  scar,  and 
in  occurring  at  a  later  period  of  life.  That  the  disease  is  a 
localized  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  is  .shown  by  finding  the  tuber- 
cle bacillus  in  the  lesion,  by  cases  of  general  tuberculosis  occur- 
ring in  the  subjects  of  the  disease,  and  by  the  recent  successful 


attempts  at  inoculation  made  by  Brugger,  of  Wurtzbarg.  The 
treatment  of  the  disease  is  by  destruction  of  the  growth,  either 
by  cutting  it  out,  by  scraping  it  out,  by  the  use  of  caustics,  or 
by  a  combination  of  any  two  of  these  methods. 


ALGOSIS   FAUCIUM    LEPTOTHRICIA. 

In  the  Deutsche  Medizinal-Zeitnng  for  March  3d  Dr.  0.  Mit- 
tenheimer  deals  discursively  with  the  subject  of  this  affection. 
He  states  that  the  disease  had  only  come  under  his  notice  three 
times,  there  being  an  interval  of  fourteen  years  between  his  ob- 
servation of  the  first  two  cases  and  the  last  case.  His  first  case 
was  that  of  a  young  woman,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  who  con- 
sulted him  on  account  of  some  white  patches  which  had  ap- 
peared on  the  tonsils.  She  had  a  quiet  pulse,  no  elevation  of 
temperature,  slight  dysphagia,  pain  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx, 
and  some  cough.  The  tonsils  were  somewhat  swollen,  the  in- 
flammatory process  in  them  extending  over  the  soft  palate  and 
pharynx.  Over  this  inflamed  area  were  pretty  generally  dis- 
seminated quite  a  number  of  white  patches.  Pending  a  diag- 
nosis, the  author  treated  the  ease  as  one  of  diphtheria,  giving 
an  active  purge,  and  using  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  as  a  gargle,  with  sulphur  insufflations.  The  effect  of  this 
treatment  was  a  lessening  of  the  inflammatory  condition,  but 
without  alteration  in  the  patches.  Portions  of  this  false  mem- 
brane were  scraped  away  and  examined  microscopically,  dem- 
onstrating the  filaments  of  the  Leptothrix  huccalis  and  swarms 
of  vibriones.  Persistence  in  the  treatment  resulted  in  failure 
to  effect  any  separation  of  the  membrane,  and  the  author  was 
led,  by  the  extreme  tolerance  which  the  parts  had  shown  to 
handling  and  scraping,  to  resort  to  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  result  was  prompt  amelioration  of  all  the  symp- 
toms and  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  characteristic 
spores,  with  entire  disappearance  of  the  white  patches  on  the 
seventh  day.  The  tonsils  continued  tender  and  uneven  until 
about  the  fourteenth  day.  Six  weeks  afterward  the  patient 
suffered  a  relapse  of  the  trouble,  with  a  recurrence  of  the  en- 
tire train  of  symptoms,  which,  however,  yielded  promptly  to  a 
repetition  of  the  nitrate-of-silver  appHcations.  The  author  did 
not  see  another  case  of  this  disease  for  fourteen  years.  Here 
the  microscope  revealed  the  Leptothrix  huccalis,  and  treatment 
with  nitrate  of  silver  cured  the  patient  in  five  days.  The  au- 
thor suggests  that  suspicious  cases,  in  which  there  is  present 
any  pseudo-membrane,  diphtheritic  or  not,  might,  with  advan- 
tage, be  promptly  subjected  to  local  cauterization  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  either  solid  or  in  solution. 


ACUTE  CONTAGIOUS  PEMPHIGUS. 

TuE  whole  subject  of  pemphigus  is  undergoing  a  most  thor- 
ough overhauling,  and  many  diseases  that  were  before  regarded 
as  pemphigus  have  been  thrown  out.  In  this  w.-iy  the  bullous 
form  of  erythema,  hydroa,  various  forms  of  bullous  medicinal 
eruptions,  and  the  bullous  variety  of  impetigo  contagiosa  have 
been  forced  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  as  it  were.  While  it  is 
not  denied  that  there  is  such  a  disease  as  pemphigus,  it  is 
affirined  that  it  is  a  rare  one,  and  that  it  runs  a  chronic,  slowly 
fatal  course.  Every  once  in  a  while  we  read  in  the  German 
journals  of  cases  of  so  called  contagious  pemphigus.  A  recent 
outbreak  of  this  disease  is  reported  by  Dr.  Faber,  of  Copen- 
hagen. He  describes  it  as  being  contagious  and  consisting  in 
an  eruption  of  bull»  chiefly  upon  the  chin,  neck,  head,  legs, 
arms,  and  hands.  These  run  an  acute  course,  attended  with 
slight  constitutional  symptoms,  and  yield  readily  to  eoap  fric- 
tions and  a  little  tar  ointment.  Of  course  this  is  an  accurate 
description  of  impetigo  contagiosa,  and  the  disease  has  nothing 
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in  common  with  pemphigus,  excepting  the  bullse.  Faber  ar. 
knowledges  that  his  cases  are  identical  with  our  impetigo,  but 
calmly  insists  that  we  are  wrong  in  so  regarding  it.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  safe  in  still  believing  that  the  Germans  are  wrong 
and  we  are  right. 

THE   PRESERVATION   OF   OUR   FORESTS. 

The  Adirondack  Park  Association  lias  been  permanently  or- 
ganized for  the  laudable,  almost  religious,  duty  of  preserving 
the  "  north  woods  "  from  further  depredations.  Dr.  Alfred  L. 
Loomis  has  been  elected  president,  and  Dr.  Martin  Burke,  sec- 
retary. Nearly  all  the  otBcers  are  residents  of  New  York,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  above  named,  are  from  among 
our  merchants  and  lawyers  well  known  in  every  public-spirited 
undertaking.  We  think  that  the  future  of  the  great  State  park 
can  be  assured  through  the  efforts  of  this  notably  influential  body 
of  citizens.  The  cause  of  forestry,  in  its  health  relations,  has 
received  a  help  in  recent  action  taken  by  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Boards  of  Health,  at  Nashville,  in  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions declaring  in  favor  of  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of 
forests.  The  position  taken  by  the  promoters  of  this  action  is 
that  floods  and  cyclones,  which  are  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent  and  destructive  of  life,  are  due  mainly  to  the  ruthless 
cutting  down  of  fore-sts.  Thus  we  see  that  the  conservation  of 
the  Adirondacks  and  other  wild  woods  partakes  in  a  reform 
that  is  national  in  its  scope,  and  it  is  eminently  proper  and  fit 
that  the  medical  men  of  the  country  should  be  found  in  its 
vanguard. 

THE   JENKS   PRIZE   FOR    1892. 

Thb  second  triennial  award  under  the  Jenks  Prize  Fund  will 
be  made  in  1892,  and  all  competing  essays  should  be  handed  in 
ou  or  before  January  1st  of  that  year  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia.  The  value  of  the  prize  will  be  $450, 
which  will  go  to  the  author  of  the  best  dissertation  on  the 
Symptomatology  and  Treatment  of  the  Nervous  Disorders  fol- 
lowing the  Acute  Infectious  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood. 
The  competition  is  open  to  all,  but  the  essay  must  be  the  pro- 
duction of  one  person  only  ;  joint  authorship  is  here  inadmi.s- 
sil)le.  If  the  essay  is  submitted  in  a  foreign  language,  it  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  English  translation,  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Dr.  Louis  Starr,  chairman  of  William  F.  Jenks  Memorial 
Prize  Fund  Committee,  at  the  college  above  named.  The  win- 
ner of  the  first  award  was  Dr.  John  Strahan,  of  Belfast,  Ireland, 
for  an  essay  on  Extra-uterine  Pregnancy. 


DR.  SEGUIN'S  TORONTO   LECTURES. 

In  this  issue  we  give  the  concluding  portion  of  three  re- 
markable lectures  lately  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Seguin,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  We  think  that  Dr.  Seguin  was  wise  not  to  confine 
himself  in  these  lectures  to  the  narrow  limits  of  neurology. 
What  he  said — and  said  so  happily — shows  by  how  broad  a  path 
neurology  traver>es  the  field  of  general  medicine. 


INTRA-OCULAR   SYMPTOMS    DUE    TO    NASAL   DISEASE. 

AocoBDiNG  to  an  article  in  the  Berliner  klinische  Wochen- 
schrift,  an  abstract  of  which  appears  in  the  Centralblatt  fiir 
klinische  Medicin,  Ziem  found  that  the  field  of  vision  was  cut 
oti' to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  seven  cases  of  suppuration  in 
the  antrum  of  Iliglimore,  and  that  treatment  directed  to  the 
nasal  trouble  was  followed  by  immediate  and  marked  improve- 
ment, not  only  in  the  field,  but  also  in  the  acuteness  of  vision 


and  in  the  strength  of  accommodation.  In  two  cases  he  noticed 
changes  in  the  refraction  during  the  treatment.  Examination 
of  the  eyes  revealed  nothing  except  venous  hypersraia  of  the 
papillte.  Ziem  does  not  consider  that  these  are  reflex  symp- 
toms, but  that  they  are  due  to  venous  pressure  in  the  ciliary 
region,  caused  by  the  interference  with  the  venous  circulation 
in  the  nose. 


OCULAR   MANIFESTATIONS   OF  INFLUENZA. 

In  the  Gazette  hebdomadaire  de  m6decine  et  de  chirurgie 
M.  Nimierhas  collated  a  large  number  of  cases  reported  by  dif- 
ferent authors  in  which  ocular  symptoms  have  appeared  during 
or  after  an  attack  of  influenza.  Some  observers  found  the  eyes 
affected  in  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  influenza, 
and  then  chiefly  in  the  form  of  hyperemia  or  of  a  mild  catarrh, 
while  others  reported  isolated  cases  of  severe  inflammation  of 
almost  every  part  of  the  eye  and  orbit.  A  careful  perusal  of 
the  .article  will  lead  the  reader  to  suspect  that  in  many  of  these 
cases  the  fallacy  "  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  "  was  not  avoided, 
and  that  during  the  late  epidemic  there  were  no  distinctive 
ocular  manifestations. 


THE   ADDRESSES   AT   THE   BERLIN   CONGRESS. 

We  learn  that  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  chosen  to  deliver  one  of  the  public  addresses  at  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  to  be  held  in  Berlin  this  summer, 
and  that  the  committee  has  been  quite  desirous  of  selecting  an 
American  for  the  purpose.  We  congratulate  the  committee  on 
its  choice  of  Dr.  Wood,  and  appreciate  the  honor  it  has  been 
good  enough  to  confer  on  the  American  jirofefsion. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

The  American  Association  of  Genito-urinary  Surgeons. — The  fourth 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Altoonu,  Pa.,  on  the  ad  and  4th  of  June, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  John  P.  Bryson  of  St.  Louis.  The  pro- 
gramme includes  tlie  following  titles:  A  Discussion  ou  Tuberculosis 
Uro-genitalis,  introduced  by  the  president  and  participated  in  by  Dr.  E. 
L.  Keyes,  of  New  York,  Dr.  L.  B.  Bangs,  of  New  York,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Belfield,  of  Chicago,  Dr.  W.  M.  Mastin,  of  Mobile,  Dr.  A.  Post,  of 
Boston,  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot,  of  Boston ;  A  Case  of  Stricture  followed 
by  Rupture  of  the  Urethra  ami  Extravasation  of  Urine  ;  External  Ure- 
throtomy ;  Recovery,  by  Dr.  J.  Blake  White,  of  New  York;  Report  of 
Six  Cases  of  Perineal  Section,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  White,  of  Philadelphia ; 
Cases  of  Successful  Operation  for  Bulbo-membranous  Close  Strictures 
by  Internal  Urethrotomy,  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Palmer,  of  Louisville  ;  A  Ure- 
throtome for  Close  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  liy  Dr.  J.  B.  White,  of 
New  York ;  Presentation  of  New  Urethral  Instruments,  by  Dr.  F.  Til- 
den  Brown,  of  New  York  ;  Presentation  of  New  Urethral  Instruments, 
by  Dr.  W.  K.  Otis,  of  New  York;  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Pre- 
historic Syphilis  in  America,  by  Dr.  J.  Nevins  Hyde,  of  Chicago ;  Some 
Unusual  Modes  cf  infection  with  Svphilis,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Taylor, 
of  New  York ;  A  Case  of  Successful  Nephrectomy  for  Sarcoma,  by 
Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes,  of  New  York ;  A  Case  of  Severe  Hiematuria ;  Ne- 
phrectomy by  Dr.  MeBurney ;  Recovery,  by  Dr.  F.  Tilden  Brown, 
of  New  York ;  A  Case  of  Cystitis,  with  the  Formation  of  a  Thick 
Epidermal  Sheet  in  the  Bladder,  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot,  of  Boston; 
A  Case  of  Obscure  Bladder  Disease  treated  by  Suprapubic  Cystotomy 
and  Prolonged  Drainage,  by  Dr.  L.  B.  Bangs,  of  New  York  ;  Notes  on 
the  Technique  of  Suprapubic  Cystotomy  and  Prostatectomy,  by  Dr.  W. 
T.  Belfield,  of  Chicago  ;  A  New  Means  for  the  Removal  of  Intravesical 
Growths  through  a  Suprapubic  Cystotomy,  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Watson,  of 
Boston;  A  Case  of  Congenital  Malformation  of  the  Urethra,  by  Dr.  A. 
W.  Stein,  of  New  York;  Notes  on  the  Operation,  After-treatment,  and 
Results  of  Litholapaxy,  by  Dr.  G.  Chismore,  of  San  Francisco;  Memo- 
randum in  a  Rare  Complication  of  Litholapaxy,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  White,  of 
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Philadelphia ;  A  Case  of  Cyst  of  the  Kidney,  apparently  cured  by  a 
Sinffle  Aspiration,  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot,  of  Boston  ;  Peripheral  Neuritis 
of  Svphilitic  Origin,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Fordyee,  of  New  York ;  Degenerative 
Changes  in  the  Fingers  and  Toes  of  an  Old  Syphilitic,  by  Dr.  R.  W. 
Taylor,  of  New  York  ;  Circumcision,  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Pahner, of  Louisville; 
A  Case  of  Prostatectomy,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  White,  of  Philadelphia ;  Diph- 
theria of  the  Meatus  Urinarius,  by  Dr.  F.  Tilden  Brown,  of  New  York ; 
and  A  Case  of  Ecstrophy  of  the  Bladder  (with  Photographs),  by  Dr.  A. 
T.  Cabot,  of  Boston. 

The  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  London, — This  institution,  familiar  to 
many  American  physicians  who  have  been  abroad,  was  on  May  4th  the 
site  of  a  commencing  conflagration,  due  to  a  defective  condition  of 
some  part  of  its  heating  apparatus.  Nobody  was  injured,  however,  and 
the  damage,  which  was  slight,  was  confined  to  the  Victoria  Ward. 

A  Death  from  Chlorodyne. — A  death  has  taken  place  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  England,  following  the  use  of  chlorodyne.  The  coroner's  jury 
rendered  a  verdict  of  death  by  "misadventure,"  at  the  same  time  rec- 
ommending that  the  sale  of  such  powerful  patent  medicines  be  "  re- 
stricted." 

The  Nova  Scotia  Medical  Society. — We  learn  from  the  Maritime 
Medical  News  that  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
will  be  held  July  2d  and  3d,  at  Granville  Ferry,  in  Annapolis  County. 
Important  scientific  business  will  be  transacted.  Six  members  must  at 
that  time  be  nominated  to  the  Provincial  Medical  Board.  The  society 
will  also  consider  the  formation  of  a  Maritime  Medical  Association,  by 
the  union  of  the  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  Societies 
with  that  of  their  own  province.  The  consummation  of  this  movement 
is  expected  to  take  place  within  the  current  year. 

The  Hartford  Hospital. — The  late  Junius  Spencer  Morgan  left  a 
bequest  of  $20,000  to  the  City  Hospital  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  authorities  of  that  institution  should  assume  the  duty  of 
keeping  his  grave  in  order.  During  his  lifetime  Mr.  Morgan  was  a 
generous  friend  to  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  his  gifts  to  that  institution 
amounting  to  not  less  than  $50,000.  Another  subject  of  his  benefac- 
tions was  the  National  Fund  for  Pensioning  Nurses,  in  England,  which 
received  from  liim  two  subscriptions  of  $25,000  each. 

The  late  Dr.  Howard  P.  Trask. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital staff  of  1889-90  tlie  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Wlierem,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  his  earthly 
sphere  our  worthy  companion  and  professional  brother,  Dr.  Howard  P. 
Trask,  of  Chicago,  111,,  we,  his  sorrowing  associates,  deeply  conscious 
of  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  wish  formally  to  record  our  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  character  and  example  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  a  staff,  hereby  express  our  sincere  grief  for 
the  untimely  loss  of  our  friend.  A  man  of  unusually  impressive  and 
dignified  presence,  with  a  manner  of  mingled  firmness  and  gentleness, 
he  commanded  the  respect  and  won  the  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  In  obedience  to  the  Almighty  Power  that  rules  the 
destinies  of  men,  that  can  build  up  or  cast  down,  that  can  give  or  take 
away,  we  bow  in  humble  submission  about  the  bier  of  our  departed  fel- 
low-member and  professional  brother, 

Resohed,  That  our  staff  most  respectfully  tender  to  Dr,  Trask's  be- 
reaved relatives  this  expression  of  their  profound  sympathy  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  in  his  death  we  lose  a  most  esteemed  friend  and  co- 
laborer  in  our  profession.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  and  that  they  be  furnished  to  the  medical  journals  of  this 
city  and  Chicago  for  publication. 

Alexander  Lyle,  Ju,, 
W.  0.  Plimpton, 

CUTHBKUT    GiLlIAM, 

[Sign«d.]  F.  Louis  Waitk, 

L,    M.    MiCHAELIS, 

Joseph  R.  Crokton, 
Henrv  A.  Hioley. 


Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week  : 

Monday,  June  2d:  German  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  ; 
Morrisania  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Sur- 
gical Society  (private);  Dtica,  N,  Y,,  Medical  Library  Association; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Observation  ;  St,  Albans,  Vt,,  Medical 
Association ;  Providence,  R,  I,,  Medical  Association ;  Hartford, 
Conn,,  City  Medical  Association  ;  Chicago  Medical  Society, 

Tuesday,  June  3d:  American  Association  of  Genito-urinary  Surgeons 
(Altoona,  Pa, — first  day);  New  York  Neurological  Society;  Elmira, 
N,  Y,,  Academy  of  Medicine;  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Associa- 
tion ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Association ;  Medical  Societies  of  the 
Counties  of  Columbia  (semi-annual  —  Chatham),  Franklin  (semi- 
annual), Herkimer  (annual — Herkimer),  Xiagai  a  (annual — Lockporl), 
Orange  (annual — Goshen),  Saratoga  (annual),  Schoharie  (annual), 
Ulster  (annual — Kingston),  and  Yates  (annual),  N.  Y, ;  Hudson  (Jer- 
sey City),  and  Warren  (annual),  N,  J,,  County  Medical  Societies; 
Androscoggin,  Me,,  County  Medical  Association  (Lewiston);  Balti- 
more Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  June  J^h  :  American  Association  of  Genito-urinary  Sur. 
geons  (second  day);  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — Colum- 
bus); Wisconsin  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — Milwaukee);  So- 
ciety of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital ;  Harlem  Medical  .\S80cia. 
tion  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Medical  Microscopical  Society  of 
Brooklyn ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Cattaraugus  (annual) 
and  Richmond  (Stapleton),  N,  Y. ;  Penobscot,  Me,,  County  Medical 
Society  (Bangor) ;  Bridgeport,  Conn,,  Medical  Association ;  Orleans, 
Vt,,  County  Medical  Society  (annual) ;  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society. 

Thursday,  June  5th:  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  (second  day);  Wis- 
consin State  Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Metropolitan  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Surgical 
Society ;  .Society  of  Physicians  of  the  Village  of  Canandaigua ;  Boston 
Medico-psychological  Association  ;  Obstetrical  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  United  States  Xaval  Medical  Society  ( Washington). 

Friday, /««e  6?/(;  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  (third  day);  Wisconsin 
State  Medical  Society  (third  day) ;  Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  June  7th  :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Surgical  So- 
ciety (private) ;  Miller's  River,  Mass,,  Medical  Society. 


Iroteeirinp  of  Socictus. 


ROYAL   ACADEMY   OF   MEDICINE   IN   IRELAND. 

SECTION   nj   PATnOLOOT. 

Meeting  of  February  1^,  1890. 
The  President,  Dr.  E.  II.  Bennett,  in  the  Chair. 

Two  Corneal  Tumors. — Dr.  A.  H.  Benson  brought  forward 
two  corneal  tumors  ;  iind  Dr.  W.  Graves  exhibited  lantern  illus- 
trations of  microscopic  sections  from  tlie  growths.  Dr.  Graves 
regarded  one  as  n  lymphoma,  and  the  otiier  as  a  tihroma. 

Dr.  Stoky,  Dr.  Patterson,  Dr.  McKek,  and  Dr.  Scott  criti- 
cised the  communication,  commenting  upon  tlie  rareness  of  cor- 
neal tumors  in  general,  and  expressing  their  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  diagnosis  made  of  the  present  specimens. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  the  specimens  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Reference  for  examination  and  reports. 

Rectal  Neoplasms.— Dr.  0.  B.  Bali,  and  Dr.  J.  Alfred 
Scott  gave  lantern  illustrations  of  rectal  neoplasms. 

Dr.  Scott  explained  the  apparatus  wilh  which  he  hqd 
worked. 

After  remarks  from  Dr.  McKkk,  Dr.  McWeenet,  and  Dr. 
Patterson,  Dr.  Ball,  in  reply,  said  that,  as  to  the  causation  of 
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these  fibrous  polypi  from  ordinary  internal  piles,  which  he  had 
put  forward,  most  of  the  points  which  had  suggested  that  idea 
were  clinical  rather  than  pathological.  They  found  ordinary 
internal  piles  in  the  first  instance  soft  and  briglitly  vascular, 
consisting  of  a  lot  of  very  loose  connective  tissue  covered  with 
mucous  membrane,  and  containing  a  large  number  of  very  di- 
lated veins,  thrombosed  witli  laminated  clots  and,  very  fre- 
quently, arteries  of  moderate  size.  But  if  they  examined  sec- 
tions of  piles  which  had  existed  for  many  years  they  would  find 
that  the  connective-tissue  element  had  greatly  increased,  while 
the  vascular  element  was  not  at  all  a  noticeable  feature,  and,  as 
they  went  still  further  on,  the  formations  became  pedunculated. 
The  view  that  these  originated  in  piles  was  more  based  on 
clinical  observation  than  on  microscopic  examination.  With 
regard  to  Professor  Symington's  theory,  that  the  anus  was  a 
canal,  and  not  an  opening,  it  explained  many  things  that  he  (Dr. 
Ball)  had  been  unable  satisfactorily  to  account  for  before — one 
being  the  height  to  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
mucous  membrane  was  to  be  met  with  ;  and  another,  that  tu- 
mors which  were  perfectly  reducible  were  found  within  the 
rectum,  and  not  appearing  externally,  and  still  covered  with 
squamous  epithelium.  The  canal  was  lined  with  skin  till  it 
joined  with  the  mucous  membrane ;  but  in  frozen  sections  the 
canal  appeared  to  have  very  little  existence.  Of  course,  the  con- 
ditions were  very  different  during  life  and  after  a  frozen  section 
had  been  made  ;  for  after  death  the  sphincter  was  relaxed,  and 
then,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  was  an  open  cavity,  whereas 
during  life  it  was  closed.  A  digital  examination  would  convince 
any  one  of  the  truth  of  Professor  Symington's  observation. 


ROYAL    ACADEMY    OF    MEDICINE    IN    IRELAND. 

SECTION    IX    OBSTETRICS. 

Meeting  of  March  7,  1890. 
The  President,  Mr.  S.  R.  Mason,  in  the  Chair. 

ExMbitions. — Mr.  O'Callaghan  exhibited  a  spindle-celled 
sarcoma  of  the  broad  ligament.  He  had  removed  it  from  a  pa- 
tient some  time  before,  and  had  already  given  details  of  the 
case  in  a  paper.  When  lie  cut  into  the  growth  the  haemorrhage 
was  brisk,  but  he  enucleated  quickly,  twisted  the  remains  of 
the  covering  together,  and  tied  them.  No  immediate  bad 
symptoms  ensued  ;  but  the  tumor  recurred  in  nine  months 
afterward,  and  the  girl  died  of  if.  Dr.  Purser  had  examined  it 
and  pronounced  it  to  be  a  spindle-celled  sarcoma.  Such  growths 
were  very  rare. 

Mr.  O'CallaCtHan  also  exhibited  a  papilloma  of  the  broad 
ligament.  This  had  a  broad  pedicle,  and  was  very  marked  in 
character  when  fresh.     The  woman  had  entirely  recovered. 

Mr.  O'Callaqhan  also  exhibited  subperitoneal  fibroids 
which  he  had  removed  on  the  previous  morning.  There  was 
quite  a  nest  of  them,  and  tliey  showed  what  sometimes  had  to 
be  encountered  in  the  enucleation  of  fibroids  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment. They  were  all  on  the  right  side;  and  when  commencing 
the  operation  he  put  on  a  Tait's  ropeclamp,  and  throughout 
the  whole  operation  there  was  little  or  no  haemorrhage.  On 
loosing  the  clamp,  however,  a  brisk  haemorrhage  took  place 
from  the  right  broad  ligament.  He  removed  the  right  ovary 
and  tube  and  lied  the  broad  ligament.  None  of  these  fibroids 
were  associated  with  the  uterus  itself.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  woman  had  not  bad  any  bad  symptom ;  and  he  had  re- 
ceived a  telegram  saying  that  she  was  going  on  very  well,  and 
that  her  temperature  was  normal. 

Successful  Removal  of  a  Large  Flbro-cystic  Tumor.— Dr 
Macan  submitted  a  ease  of  successful  removal  of  a  large  fibro- 
cystic tumor. 


The  Peesident  said  it  was  a  form  of  tumor  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  remove  ;  and  operations  for  its  removal  by 
abdominal  section  had  been  heretofore  unfortunately  very  fatal. 
He  had  operated  in  two  cases  himself. 

Dr.  Byrne  remarked  that  Dr.  Macan  had  not  mentioned  the 
reasons  on  which  he  founded  the  diagnosis  that  this  was  a  fibro- 
cystic, as  distinguished  from  a  fibrous,  tumor  or  myoma. 

Dr.  Macan,  in  reply,  said  that  in  such  cases  there  was  every 
gradation  of  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  from  extreme  ease  to  im- 
possibility. 

Three  Cases  of  Rupture  of  the  Perinaeum. — Dr.  Horne, 
the  secretary,  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Kinkead,  of  Galway,  detail- 
ing three  cases  of  rupture  of  the  perinajum. 

Dr.  Atthill  said  no  persim  of  experience  nowadays  thought 
of  treating  severe  laceration  of  tlie  perinaeum  otherwise  than  by 
immediate  suturing.  The  really  important  question  was  as  to 
how  rupture  was  to  be  prevented.  Dr.  Kinkead  was  perfectly 
right  in  saying  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  occurrence 
of  rupture  was  due  to  the  condition  of  the  perineum,  and  to 
nothing  else.  The  last  ca-^e  mentioned  in  the  paper,  in  which 
the  forceps  ruptured  the  perinseum  laterally,  indicated  that  one 
of  the  safest  modes  of  treating  a  rupture  was  by  nicking  the 
perinsBum  laterally  pretty  deeply  on  both  sides.  In  that  way 
he  had  often  prevented  extensive  lacerations  which  would  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  These  small  incisions  did  not 
need  suturing.  They  were  quite  different  from  a  rupture  in  the 
center  of  the  perinaeum,  which  would  not  unite. 

Dr.  Byrne  said  that  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  the  posture 
in  which  it  was  the  practice  in  this  country  to  place  women  for 
delivery  was  the  right  one,  and  that  it  did  not  conduce  to 
laceration;  but,  looking  on  the  pelvis  as  an  outlet,  he  thought 
that,  if  women  were  allowed  to  select  their  own  position,  they 
would  select  a  kneeling  or  stooping  posture. 

Dr.  Smyly  said  that  Dr.  Bryce,  in  his  work  on  Midwifery, 
said  that  in  normal  cases  the  obstetrician  could  do  nothing  but 
support  the  perinioum  ;  and,  therefore,  if  they  could  not  save  it 
they  could  do  no  good,  but  might  do  a  great  deal  of  liarm.  He 
(Dr.  Smyly)  believed  that  a  great  deal  could  be  done  to  save  it 
by  giving  chloroform,  which  would  lessen  the  bearing  down. 
He  thought  that  rapidity  in  the  passage  of  the  head  through  the 
vulva  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  laceration,  and  was  a  more 
efBcaeiouB  cause  of  it  than  size  of  the  head. 

Dr.  Atthtlt.  said  that  supporting  the  perinseum  did  harm  if 
any  portion  of  it  was  pressed  against  the  head ;  but  if,  as  could 
be  done  in  some  cases,  the  liand  was  got  in  front  of  the  edges 
of  the  periniBum,  and  the  head  pressed  forward  so  as  to  take 
the  strain  off  the  edge  of  the  fourchette,  a  good  result  would 
be  attained. 

Dr.  Baggot  considered  tliat  there  were  serious  objections 
to  making  two  hiteral  incisions.  These  lateral  incisions  were 
very  often  made  quite  unnecessarily.  Sometimes  when  they 
were  made  a  laceration  would  commence  from  one  of  them, 
and  the  tear  would  bo  harder  to  stitch  up  than  the  otliers.  If 
lateral  incisions  were  made  they  ought  afterward  to  be  stitched 
up. 

Dr.  Macan  said  that  rupture  of  the  periuiBum  afforded  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  differences  of  opinion  that  might 
exist  with  regard  to  an  occurrence  that  was  taking  place  daily 
under  our  observation.  The  question  as  to  when  the  perinaaum 
ought  to  be  incised  was  an  interesting  one.  If  the  left  hand 
was  passed  between  the  woman's  legs,  and  pressure  exerted 
with  the  fingers  on  the  child's  head,  while  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  were  kept  on  the  thin  edge  of  the  perinsenm, 
we  could  both  see  and  feel  when  the  perinseum  began  to  rupt- 
ure. In  this  case  an  incision  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  peri- 
naeum should  be  made,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rupture  in  the 
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mesian  line  from  extending  toward  the  rectum.  He  coD.sidered 
that  the  sewing  up  of  the  perineeurn  after  a  bad  rupture  was  an 
extremely  difficult  operation;  and  if  a  bad  rupture  occurred  in 
the  night-time,  lie  thought  the  sewing  of  it  should  be  deferred 
until  next  morning,  when  the  operator  could  secure  adequate 
assistance,  and  have  the  great  advantage  of  liayliglit.  Silk  was 
extremely  good  for  suturing,  except  where  the  rupture  ex- 
tended far  up  into  the  vagina.  In  such  case  the  continuous  cat- 
gut suture  should  be  used,  which  could  be  sunk  in  the  tissues, 
and,  being  absorbed,  did  not  require  removal.  The  old  plan  of 
after-treatment  was  to  give  opium,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
motion  of  the  bowels  for  some  days:  but  he  thought  that  a  good 
loose  stool  every  day  was  much  better. 

The  President  said  theie  was  one  point  as  regarded  the 
prevention  of  lacerations  which  he  did  not  think  any  one  had 
alluded  to.  Whenever  a  perinsBum  was  thought  to  he  likely  to 
give  way,  there  should  be  fomentation  of  the  parts  and  orifice 
before  the  head  was  permitted  to  come  through.  This  should 
be  done  for  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  He  had  stitclied 
laceration.*  some  hours  after  their  occurrence,  and  the  case:- bad 
turned  out  exceedingly  favorably;  and  he  quite  agreed  with  Dr. 
Macan  that  if  there  was  a  bad  laceration  it  was  best  to  postpone 
the  stitching  until  proper  assistance  and  appliances  could  be  had 
and  the  patient  got  into  a  proper  position.  The  judicious  appli- 
cation of  chloroform  in  the  second  stage  of  labor  very  often 
prevented  laceration  from  taking  place. 


'^ook  Uotlccs. 


A  Text-hoolc  of  Mental  Dueases ;  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Pathological  Aspects  of  Insanity.  By  W.  Bevan  IjEwis, 
L.  R.  C.  P.  (Lond.),  M.  R.  0.  S.  (Eng.),  Medical  Director, 
West  Riding  Asylum,  Wakefield,  etc.  With  Illustrations  in 
the  Text,  Charts,  and  Eighteen  Lithographed  Plates.  Phila- 
delphia: P.  Blakiston,  Son,  &  Co.,  1890.  Pp.  xxii-552. 
Tnis  book  differs  from  other  text-books  upon  the  subject  of 
insanity  in  that  it  devotes  so  much  space  .to  the  anatomy  and 
pathology  of  the  brain.  A  hundred  and  fourteen  pages  are 
filled  with  the  anatomical  details  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
system,  and  almost  as  many  with  the  pathological,  these  consti- 
tuting about  two  fifths  of  the  contents.  There  is  much  that 
is  interesting  in  the  pathological  division,  together  with  some 
few  new  ideas,  but  on  the  whole  the  pathology  of  insinity  in 
general  is  left  in  much  the  same  obscurity  as  before.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  clinical  section  of  the  volume  is 
the  conspicuous  absence  of  the  word  "paranoia,"  now  so  gen- 
erally adopted  in  America  and  on  the  Continent  to  represent  a 
particular  form  of  insanity,  generally  congenital  and  heredi- 
tary, characterized  by  a  series  of  metamorphoses  from  chiM- 
hood  to  adult  life,  stages  of  hypochondriasis,  of  fixed  delusions 
of  persecution,  and  of  fixed  delusions  of  grandeur.  The  (Jcr- 
mans  term  it  primare  Verruchtheit.  We  once  knew  it  in  our 
English  tongue  as  monomania.  But  paranoia  is  a  word  tliat 
has  now  been  permanently  adopted  by  all  but  English  alienists, 
and  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  a  characteristic  insular  conserva- 
tism that  the  author  of  this  latest  book  on  insanity  ignores  the 
word  aud  even  the  group  of  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  a  name 
for  he  writes:  ''Monomania  as  a  morbid  entity  must  bo  re- 
garded as  a  state  evolved  out  of  melancholic  and  maniacal  per- 
versions—as  a  special  derivative  of  these  conditions;  never  as 
a  primary  form  of  disease,  but  as  itself  one  of  the  terniimilions 
in  chronic  insatiity.'"      (Author's  Italics.)     A  defect  of   this 


kind,  however,  is  trifling  compared  with  the  numerous  excel- 
lences contained  in  the  book,  and  uo  one  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject will  fail  to  add  it  to  his  library. 


Through  the  Ii>ory  Gate:  Studies  in  Psychology  and  History. 
By  William  W.  Ireland,  M.  D.  Edin.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1880.  Pp.  vii  to  311.  [Price,  $3.] 
Tub  historical  and  psychological  studies  presented  in  this 
volume  are  a  continuation  of  a  similar  work  by  the  same  author, 
entitled  The  Blot  on  the  Brain,  which  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Among  the  characters 
of  this  more  recent  work  are  those  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
Guifeau,  Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  and  others  equally  well  known. 
From  the  author's  standpoint  they  all  suffered  undoubtedly 
from  some  form  of  mental  derangement,  being  led  away  by  de- 
lusions or  uncontrollable  passions  from  the  proper  compre- 
hension of  things  and  the  right  line  of  conduct.  Psychological 
phases  can  be  followed  in  the  authentic  and  fully  detailed  history 
of  the  acts  of  each  character.  Much  has  been  written  and  said 
of  late  years  on  the  subject  of  chronic  delusional  insanity,  and  it 
often  becomes  a  grave  question  as  to  whether  persons  pre- 
sumably suffering  from  such  a  condition  should  be  treated  as 
responsible  for  acts  ordinarily  considered  criminal.  The  author 
found  the  thought  for  his  somewhat  fanciful  title  in  Book  XIX 
of  the  Odyssey,  beginning  at  line  562,  which  has  thus  been 
translated  by  Pope : 

"  Immured  within  the  silent  bower  of  sleep. 
Two  portals  firm  the  various  phantoms  keep: 
Of  ivory  one;   whence  flit  to  mock  the  brain. 
Of  winged  lies  a  light  fantastic  train  : 
The  gate  opposed  pellucid  valves  adorn, 
And  columns  fair  incased  with  polished  horn. 
Where  images  of  truth  for  passage  wait, 
With  visions  manifest  of  future  fate." 
The  studies  are  largely  historical,  and  the  reader  is  left  to 
draw  inferences  from  facts.     The  book  is  an  acceptable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  psychology  and  psychiatry. 


Ileports  on  tbc  firogrfss  of  ^cbic'uif. 


SURGERY. 

By  M.\TTinAS  L.  FOSTER,  M.  D. 

The  Treatment  of  Haemorrhoids  by  Excision. — Slarcy  (Annals  of 
Surg.,  November,  1889)  advocates  the  f'ollowinp;  operation  for  ha;mor- 
rhoids  ;  The  large  intestine  is  previously  emptied,  the  patient  is  etherized, 
placed  in  the  lithotomy  po.^itioii,  and  the  .sphincter  paralyzed  by  means 
of  digital  dilatation.  The  rectum  is  then  washed  out  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  it  be  allowed  to  re- 
main. A  pledget  of  wool  ihisted  with  iodoform  is  then  placed  in  the 
rectum.  Along  the  line  of  the  junction  of  the  mucous  membrane  with 
the  integunient  division  is  made  from  the  central  line  posteriorly  from 
below  upward  on  both  si(ies  to  the  meridian  line  aliove.  This  can  be 
done  with  care  without  injury  to  the  plexus  of  veins.  The  loose  con- 
nective-tissue fascia  is  separated  by  the  finger  or  blunt  instrument 
quite  deeply,  cutting  away  connective-tissue  bands  which  may  appear. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  mucous  membrane  is  separated  from  the  plexus. 
The  plexus  is  thus  separated  fixmi  its  surroundings,  except  at  its  l)ase, 
and  is  tied  off  in  the  following  manner :  A  needle  with  eye  near  the 
point,  threaded  with  a  tendon,  is  introduced  posteriorly  l)ehind  the 
mass  and  withdrawn;  again  threaded  with  the  external  cud  of  the  sut- 
ure, it  is  carried  about  one  third  of  an  inch  from  its  first  introduction, 
unthreaded,  tlu'caded  with  the  opposite  end,  and  withdrawn.  In  this 
way  the  entire  base  is  encircled  by  a  line  of  deep,  double,  continuous 
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sutures.  In  this  manner  an  even,  continuous  compression  is  secured, 
as  the  stitches  are  not  drawn  so  closely  as  to  produce  necrosis,  but  sim- 
ply to  protect  against  hiemorrhage.  The  hajmorrhoidal  plexus  is  now 
dissected  away  with  scissors  just  above  the  line  of  sutures,  and  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  stitched  to  the  line  of  division  just  made.  For  the 
latter  purpose  he  prefers  a  running  blind  stitch  taken  from  side  to  side, 
from  within  outward,  so  that  no  stitches  are  left  in  sight,  and  the  di- 
vided edges  are  evenly  and  accurately  approximated.  The  wound  is 
then  dried,  dusted  with  iodoform,  and  protected  by  a  thin  layer  of  iodo- 
form collodion.  In  uncomplicated  cases  absolute  restraint  in  bed  is 
not  necessary,  and  micturition  is  usually  voluntary  and  easy.  The 
bowels  may  be  moved  on  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

The  advantages  stated  for  this  operation  over  that  practiced  by 
Mr.  Whitehead  are  less  hEemorrhage  on  account  of  the  constriction  of 
the  vessels  before  division,  less  danger  of  secondary  hiemorrhage,  more 
accurate  and  easy  closure  and  readjustment  of  parts,  and  the  advantage 
which  continuous  animal  sutures  buried  and  incorporated  into  the  tis- 
sues have  over  the  interrupted  silk  suture,  which  is  a  foreign  body,  and, 
if  not  removed,  must  be  thrown  off  by  suppuration.  He  prefers  a  tendon 
from  the  tail  of  the  freshly  killed  kangaroo,  properly  preserved  and 
prepared,  for  these  sutures,  as  catgut  is  often  untrustworthy  from  in- 
herent defects. 

Perineotomy. — Hadra  (ibid.)  describes  the  following  operation  which 
he  has  peiformed  on  the  male  cadaver  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  free 
access  to  the  rectum  and  bladder  ;  The  body  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy 
position  and  a  sound  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  held  by  an  assist- 
ant. The  sphincters  are  held  firmly  by  the  left  index  finger  inside  the 
rectum  and  the  thumb  outside,  and  an  incision  is  made  right  above  the 
thumb  across  the  perinieum  from  one  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the 
other.  The  rectum  can  then  be  rapidly  separated  from  the  prostate 
?nd  bladder  as  far  as  the  recto-vesical  fold  with  the  finger  or  a  blunt 
instrument.  There  are  then  in  sight  the  subperitoueal  part  of  the  rec- 
tum, the  prostate,  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder.  Less  apparent 
are  the  ureters,  seminal  vesicles,  and  seminal  cords.  After  dividing 
the  recto-vesical  fold  there  is  ample  room  for  access  to  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

The  Dry  Method  of  Operations. — Landerer  (Arch,  f  Ur  klin.  Chir.)  per- 
mits no  fluid  to  come  in  contact  with  a  wound  while  he  is  operating. 
The  instruments  are  sterilized  with  carbolic  acid,  and  the  hands  of  the 
operator  and  the  field  of  operatiou  are  cleansed  with  a  l-to-2,000  alco- 
holic solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  but  after  that  all  fluids  are  in- 
terdicted. As  the  wound  is  made  it  is  sponged  with  sublimated  gauze 
and  packed  with  the  same  material.  The  larger  vessels  are  tied,  but 
the  pressure  of  the  gauze  is  sufficient  to  check  most  of  the  liEemor- 
rhage,  so  that  when  the  operation  is  finished  the  surfaces  are  dry.  The 
deeper  portions  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  when  necessary  with 
buried  sutures  and  the  wound  is  entirely  closed,  no  provision  whatever 
for  drainage  being  made.  The  dressings  are  applied  with  moderate 
pressure.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are :  the  patient  does  not 
get  wet  or  chilled  ;  there  is  much  less  hfemorrhage ;  there  is  no  danger 
from  absorption  of  antiseptics ;  the  duration  of  an  operation  is  short- 
ened, because  there  is  less  time  spent  in  controlling  haemorrhage;  the 
healing  is  more  rapid  and  safe ;  the  details  are  simpler,  and  the  hands 
of  the  operator  are  not  harmed. 

Palmar  Abscess  in  an  Infant. — In  the  China  Medical  Missionary 
Journal  for  September,  1889,  is  an  account  of  a  pregnant  woman  who 
had  a  large  popliteal  abscess  opened  a  few  weeks  before  the  birth  of  a 
child.  When  the  child  was  two  weeks  old  it  was  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital with  a  large  abscess  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  had  made  a 
small  opening  for  itself.  This  was  enlarged,  and  afterward  a  counter- 
opening  was  made  and  a  drainage-tube  introduced.  The  hand  was 
healed  in  about  three  weeks.  Afterward  the  child  had  a  large  abscess 
above  the  left  breast,  and  yet  remained  a  plump  and  good-nature<l 
baby. 

An  Operation  to  reach  the  Gtistatory  and  Inferior  Dental  Nerves 
without  opening  the  Mouth. — Wallace  describes  this  slight  modifica- 
tion of  Velpeau's  external  operation  (Edin.  Med.  Jour.,  September,  1881*). 
It  was  successfully  employed  in  a  case  of  epithelioma  of  the  tongue, 
A  curved  incision  is  made  over  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  convex  border  corresponding  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  ends 


stopping  short  of  the  facial  nerve.  All  of  the  soft  structures  are  then 
turned  up  at  a  point  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  last  molar 
tooth,  and  an  opening  is  here  made  in  the  ramus  with  a  half-inch  tre- 
phine, the  pin  of  which  is  placed  an  eighth  of  an  inch  anterior  to  the 
middle  vertical  line  of  the  ramus.  The  gustatory  and  inferior  dental 
nerves  are  then  clearly  seen,  the  inferior  dental  lying  anterior  and  the 
more  internal.  The  advantages  stated  for  this  method  over  those  of 
Hilton  and  Moore  are:  The  latter  may  be  rendered  difficult  in  epithe- 
lioma by  inability  to  open  the  mouth.  The  growth  is  often  very  foul 
and  septic.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  two  nerves  from  within. 
In  several  cases  troublesome  hiemorrhage  has  followed  the  internal 
operation. 

Excision  of  the  Ankle  Joint, — Neve  (ibid.,  October,  1889)  recom- 
mends the  following  operation :  A  large  posterior,  curved  incision  is 
made  down  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula  for  the  lower  three  inches, 
then  across  the  heel  at  the  insertion  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  again  up 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  tibia  for  three  inches.  On  the  outer  side 
this  flap  is  carried  down  to  the  bone,  and  at  the  back  it  includes  the 
tendo  Achillis,  but  on  the  inner  side  it  is  only  cutaneous.  The  deeper 
structures  on  the  inner  side,  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves  are  dissected 
off  the  bone  and  turned  forward.  With  the  foot  powerfully  flexed  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  ankle  joint  and  astragalo-calcaneal  joint  are 
easily  accessible.  If  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  removed  and  the  lat- 
eral ligaments  cut,  the  whole  joint  can  be  inspected  and  the  diseased 
portions  removed.  After  the  operation,  drainage  is  secured  and  the  flap 
readjusted,  the  cut  ends  of  each  tendon  being  separately  sutured. 

Vesical  Calculus.— Freyer  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Oct.  12,  1889)  has 
made  another  contribution  complementary  to  articles  he  has  previously 
published.  His  great  experience  makes  him  an  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject and  gives  great  weight  to  his  approbation  of  Bigelow's  operation  of 
litholapaxy,  and  to  his  extension  of  its  application  to  young  children. 
In  this  paper  he  records  a  case  of  litholapaxy  on  a  child  eighteen  months 
old,  probably  the  youngest  subject  ever  submitted  to  this  operation. 
The  stone,  which  weighed  only  three  grains,  was  crushed  with  a  No.  6 
'ithotrite  and  evacuated  through  a  No.  6  cannula.  In  two  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  stone  so  that  it  could  be  grasped  by 
a  No.  8  lithotrite.  This  was  done  by  chipping  and  scraping  it  with  the 
lithotrite  until  it  was  sufficiently  reduced,  a  process  for  which  the 
lithotrite  was  never  intended  but  which  may  be  of  great  practical  im- 
portance. Calculi  in  children  are,  according  to  his  experience,  softer 
than  in  adults.  Among  Freyer's  last  2^2  operations— 177  litholapaxies, 
52  perineal  and  .3  suprapubic  lithotomies — there  have  been  three 
deaths,  one  from  each  form  of  operation,  a  mortality  of  only  TSO  per 
cent.,  a  result  which  he  attributes  altogether  to  the  introduction  of 
Bigelow's  operation. 

Amputation  at  the  Hip  Joint. — Myles  proposes  the  following  opera- 
tion (Brit.  Med,  Jour.,  Nov.  9,  1889);  An  inch  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment and  half  an  inch  external  to  the  femoral  artery  a  stout  nickel  or 
steel  skewer  is  thrust  through  the  thigh  from  before  backward  to  emerge 
a  little  above  the  gluteal  fold,  passing  internal  to  the  neck  of  the  bone 
in  the  angle  between  the  neck  and  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  A  rubber 
liand  is  then  passed  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh  over  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  skewer  in  a  figure  of  eight  so  as  to  completely  control  the  fem- 
oral artery.  A  long,  straight  transfixion  knife  is  passed  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  skewer  but  at  a  slightly  lower  level,  and  an  incision  made 
vertically  for  two  inches  and  then  bending  inward  so  as  to  form  a  ta- 
pering flap.  The  limb  is  then  abducted,  the  capsule  nicked,  and  the 
head  of  the  femur  turned  out  of  its  socket.  At  this  point  the  opera- 
tion may  be  varied  by  ligating  the  vessels  in  the  inner  flap  or  by  pass- 
ing a  rubber  band  in  a  similar  manner  about  the  base  of  the  outer  flap, 
which  is  formed  by  carrying  the  knife  over  the  great  trochanter  and 
down  the  shaft  close  to  the  bone  for  a  sufliuient  distance  and  then  bend- 
ing outward  to  the  surface. 

The  advantages  alleged  are  its  e-xtreme  rapidity,  the  complete  con- 
trol of  hffimorrhage,  the  good  drainage  and  apposition  of  the  flaps,  and 
the  little  liability  to  infection  from  the  anus  on  account  of  the  position 
of  the  wound. 

Capital  Operations  performed  during  Pregnancy. — Mayo  Robson 
('Wrf.)  reports  five  capital  operations  performed  by  him  upon  patients 
in  stages  of  pregnancy  varying  from  ten  weeks  to  seven  months,  with- 
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out  inducing  a  miscarriage.  These  operations  were  removal  of  a  fibroid 
of  tlie  cervix  uteri,  amputation  of  the  Ijreast  for  carcinoma,  two  ovari- 
otomies, and  one  operation  for  strangulated  hernia.  That  no  miscarriage 
followed  any  of  these  he  attributes  primarily  to  the  absence  of  pain  and 
the  lessening  of  shock  during  the  operation  by  the  use  of  ana-sthetics, 
and  secondarily  to  the  absence  of  any  wound  complication,  such  as 
tension,  fever,  or  pain,  owing  to  the  strict  observance  of  antiseptic 
methods. 

Abscess  of  the  Liver. — Harley  (ibid.,  Nov.  23,  1889)  recommends  as 
the  most  satisfactory  operation  for  abscess  of  the  liver  aspiration  of  the 
abscess  through  a  cannula  having  the  diameter  of  an  8  or  10  English 
catheter,  and  washing  out  the  cavity  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid,  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce.  The  wasliing  should  continue  until  the  fluid  re- 
turns clear  and  odorless.  As  large  a  silk  elastic  catheter  as  will  pass 
through  the  cannula  is  introduced,  the  cannula  withdrawn,  the  catheter 
cut  off  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  skin  and  fastened  securely. 
The  whole  is  theu  covered  with  a  large,  hot,  "  sloppy  "  linseed  poultice. 
The  cavity  should  be  washed  out  night  and  morning  and  the  poultices 
constantly  applied  till  the  purulent  discharge  almost  ceases.  If  the 
cavity  should  rapidly  refill  with  pus,  another  puncture  is  made  a  short 
distance  from  the  first  and  another  catheter  introduced.  This  counter- 
opening,  by  facilitating  the  washing-out  process,  greatly  expedites  a 
cure. 

A  Case  of  Cerebral  Surgery. — Felkin  and  Hare  (Med.  Chron.,  Octo- 
ber, 1889)  record  this  case  with  the  desire  to  draw  attention  to  certain 
points  in  the  symptomatology  of  lesions  interfering  through  local  com- 
pre.ssion  with  the  functions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  to  show  how  a  re- 
moval of  the  exciting  cause  may  not  only  be  followed  by  the  restoration 
of  lost  or  latent  functional  powers,  but  by  profound  changes  in  the  tro- 
phic condition  and  growth  of  the  peripheral  regions  corresponding  to 
the  cortical  areas  primarily  affected.  The  case  is  also  of  interest  with 
regard  to  the  question  regarding  the  influence  of  irritative  or  destruct- 
ive lesions  of  the  cortex  upon  the  temperature  of  the  corresponding 
areas  of  nerve  distribution. 

The  patient  came  under  observation  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years 
with  this  history  :  When  she  was  ten  months  old  a  brick  fell  from  the 
roof  of  a  building  upon  her  head,  causing  temporary  insensibility,  fol- 
lowed by  great  swelling  and  pain  on  the  left  side  of  the  head.  When 
the  swelling  subsided,  about  eight  weeks  later,  paralysis  of  the  right 
arm  and  leg  was  noticed.  She  appeared  very  stupid  for  two  years  and 
a  half.  She  always  walked  with  much  difficulty,  had  little  use  of  the 
right  arm,  and  was  subject  to  severe  headaches  localized  on  the  right 
side,  and  to  attacks  of  dizziness. 

On  admission,  the  patient's  right  arm  and  leg  were  badly  developed 
and  partly  paralyzed.  There  was  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  due  to 
the  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  lower  extremities,  diverging  to  the 
left  in  the  lumbar  region  and  to  the  right  in  the  dorsal,  with  elevation 
of  the  right  shoulder.  The  temperature  of  the  right  upper  and  lower 
extremities  was  uniformly  a  degree  and  a  half  to  two  degrees  and  a 
half  lower  than  that  of  the  opposite  side.  The  muscles  of  the  right 
extremities  were  poorly  developed,  and  in  the  lower  extremity  the 
bones  were  distinctly  smaller  than  those  on  the  left  side.  The  patient 
was  just  able  to  pick  up  a  pencil  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
had  hardly  any  power  of  grasp,  could  bring  her  hand  with  difticulty 
within  two  inches  of  her  mouth,  and  could  not  move  her  wiist  joint. 
The  right  forearm  was  in  semi-pronation,  the  thumb  bent  into  the  hol- 
low of  the  hand.  The  absence  of  movement  at  the  elbow  and  wrist 
joints  was  not  due  to  mechanical  difficulty.  The  biceps  and  supinators 
were  less  developed  than  the  extensors  and  pronators  ;  the  triceps  was 
relatively  stronger  than  the  biceps ;  the  pectorals  and  latissimus  dorsi 
were  strong.  The  patient  felt  the  arm  to  be  numb  and  often  cold. 
With  her  eyes  shut  she  could  not  tell  where  she  was  touched  on  the 
right  arm.  The  skin  was  much  smoother  than  on  the  left  and  was 
mottled.  The  right  radial  pulse  was  the  smaller.  Very  similar  condi- 
tions existed  in  the  right  leg.  The  right  patellar  reflex  was  exagger- 
ated, the  right  scapular  rather  better  marked  than  the  left,  but  the 
other  reflexes  were  cither  slight  or  wanting  on  the  right  side.  A  large 
depression  was  plainly  felt  in  the  left  side  of  the  skull. 

On  operation,  a  large  cyst  was  found  occupying  the  fissure  and 
pressing  into  the  brain  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  and  evacuated.     A 


bony  growth  from  the  inner  table,  extending  half  an  inch  toward  the 
brain,  was  removed.  During  the  operation  the  brain  expanded  until 
the  cyst  cavity  was  obliterated.  Healing  was  complete  on  the  twelfth 
day. 

A  month  after  the  operation  the  temjierature  on  each  side  was  the 
same,  the  reflexes  were  equal,  there  was  an  improved  power  of  walking 
and  of  use  of  hand,  the  patient  could  move  her  thumb,  slightly  supi" 
nate  her  forearm,  and  almost  touch  the  back  of  her  head.  All  sense 
of  numbness  and  cold  was  gone,  sensation  had  returned  to  some  extent 
in  both  arm  and  leg,  she  could  invert  and  evert  her  foot  slightly,  and 
her  headaches  and  giddiness  had  disappeared. 

Eighteen  months  later  the  improvement  had  been  slow  but  marked. 
Massage  and  electricity  had  been  daily  applied.  She  had  obtained  a 
useful  control  of  the  right  arm  and  leg,  though  not  perfect,  the  spinal 
curvature  was  less,  the  temperature  and  the  reflexes  on  each  side  were 
equal,  sensation  was  almost  equal  to  that  in  the  left  side,  and  the  mus- 
cles were  better  developed.  The  patient  was  also  much  brighter  and 
more  intelligent  than  before  the  operation. 

Eraslon  or  Arthrectomy  of  the  Knee  Joint.— Wright  and  Collier 
(Ann.  of  Surgery,  December,  1889)  insist  that  the  name  arthrectomy 
should  be  applied  to  one  particular  form  of  operation,  but  that  at  pres- 
ent much  confusion  exists  in  its  application.  It  has  been  applied  to  the 
simple  laying  open  and  scraping  of  sinuses,  to  the  removal  of  large 
portions  of  diseased  Ijone  without  interference  with  healthy  synovial 
membrane,  and  to  the  removal  of  diseased  synovial  membrane  when 
that  was  the  only  or  the  principal  structure  involved.  But,  in  order 
that  this  term  when  used  may  convey  a  definite  idea  of  what  has  taken 
place,  they  urge  that  its  use  should  be  limited  to  those  cases  iu  which 
the  synovial  membrane  and  the  ligaments  are  the  principal  structures 
diseased  and  removed,  and  the  bone  or  articular  cartilage  is  involved 
only  to  a  slight  and  subsidiary  extent.  The  practice  of  calling  an  in- 
complete or  mongrel  operation  an  arthrectomy  is  protested  against. 

They  give  briefly  the  details  of  thirty-seven  cases  in  which  they 
have  performed  this  operation,  and,  in  spite  of  a  number  of  failures, 
these  seem  to  show  that  the  operation  is  feasible,  that  it  is  applicable 
to  the  knee  joint  in  certain  cases,  that  it  is  not  specially  dangerous  to 
life,  and  that  it  gives,  when  successful,  a  better  limb  than  any  other 
operation. 

Fair  trial  should  be  made  in  every  case  of  non-operative  means  to 
obtain  a  cure  of  the  disease,  and  the  length  of  this  trial  must  be  deter- 
mined for  each  case  separately  before  recourse  is  made  to  this  opera- 
tion ;  but  this  delay  should  not  last  until  the  disease  is  very  advanced. 
When  there  is  evidence  of  caseation  taking  place  in  the  tubercular 
joint  the  operation  should  be  immediately  performed.  It  may  be  per- 
formed upon  patients  of  any  age,  but  is  most  practical  in  the  young, 
because  it  does  not  cause  arrest  of  the  development  of  the  limb,  there 
l)eing  no  interference  with  the  bone  about  the  epiphyseal  lines. 

They  prefer  the  transpatellar  opening  of  the  joint  by  an  incision 
from  one  condyle  to  the  other  across  the  patella,  which  is  sawed  or  cut 
into  two  halves  and  turned  upward  and  downward.  The  lateral  liga- 
ments are  freely  divided,  and  the  whole  of  the  anterior  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  capsule,  together  with  the  semilunar  cartilage  and  svnovial 
membrane,  are  removed,  including  the  whole  of  the  upper  SNiiovial 
pouch  and  all  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  pulpy  material  about  the 
patella  and  its  ligament.  The  condyles,  the  crucial  ligaments,  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  tibia  are  then  cleaned  of  every  particle  of  diseased 
tissue.  Next,  by  flexion  and  rotation  of  the  joint,  all  of  the  diseased 
synovial  membrane  and  capsule  at  the  back  of  each  condyle  and  in  the 
interconilyloid  notch,  as  well  as  behind  and  between  the  crucial  liga- 
ments, is  removed.  If  necessary,  the  crucial  ligaments  arc  taken  away, 
but  it  is  preferable  to  preserve  them  if  possible.  The  whole  of  the 
semilunar  cartilage  and  of  the  synovial  membrane  at  the  back  of  the 
joint  must  be  carefully  removed,  as  here  diseased  material  is  most  liable 
to  be  overlooked,  and  here  caseous  foci  and  localized  abscesses  are 
often  found.  Any  little  pits  or  doubtful  spots  in  the  articular  carti- 
lage or  bone  must  be  gouged  out  or  scraped,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  all  morbid  material  is  completely  reraovwi.  Careful  asepsis  must 
be  observed  throughout.  After  recovery  it  is  necessary  that  the  pa- 
tient should  wear  for  a  long  time  an  apparatus  to  prevent  flexion  at  the 
joint. 
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The  causes  of  failure  of  this  operation  they  consider  to  be,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance — 1.  Incomplete  removal  of  disease.  2.  Fail- 
ure in  maintaining  asepsis.  3.  Inability  of  the  patient  to  repair  the 
wound  left  by  the  operation.  This  is  merely  that  common  to  all  opera- 
tions, whether  conservative  or  radical. 


istellano. 


The  Census  Statistics  of  Special  Classes. — The  following  circular, 
dated  May  15,  1890,  has  been  sent  to  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  the  United  States  by  Dr.  Jolin  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  Army,  in  charge 
of  vital  statistics  and  statistics  of  special  classes : 

"Dear  Doctor;  I  venture  to  ask  ysur  assistance  in  making  the  re- 
ports of  the  census,  which  is  to  be  taken  on  the  1st  of  ne.\t  June,  as 
complete  as  possible  in  certain  matters  which  are  of  special  interest  to 
the  medical  profession.  Each  census  enumei-ator,  in  making  a  list  of 
the  living  population,  is  expected  to  give  the  name,  age,  sex,  color,  oc- 
cupation, and  whether  the  person  is  insane,  feeble-minded  or  idiotic, 
blind,  deaf,  dumb,  crippled,  maimed,  lame,  deformed,  or  whether  so  af- 
fected witlr  acute  or  chronic  disease  or  the  results  of  injury  as  to  be 
unable  to  pursue  his  usual  business.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  enu- 
merators' returns  will  only  give  inaper-fect  information  upon  these  latter 
points.  Many  persons  will  be  unwilling  to  admit  that  a  member  of  a 
family  is  insane,  or  feeble-minded,  or  a  deaf-mrrte,  even  if  such  is  the 
case,  and  the  reports  as  to  the  kinds  of  sickness  affecting  persons  will 
also  be  very  unsatisfactory  as  derived  from  enumerators'  returns.  To 
remedy  this,  and  to  obtain  as  complete  a  record  as  possible  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  population  which  is  more  or  less  physically  imperfect  or  dis- 
abled, I  ask  every  physician  in  the  United  States  to  fill  out  lists  of 
names  on  the  forms  herewith  inclosed  and  return  them  to  this  office, 
where  they  can  be  compared  with  the  lists  furnished  by  the  enumera- 
tors. Will  you  please,  therefore,  fill  out  these  lists  for  the  persons  of 
your  acquaintance  or  in  whose  families  you  practice,  giving  the  names, 
etc.,  of  those  you  krrow  to  be  insane,  feeble-minded  or  idiotic,  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  sick,  crippled,  maimed,  or  deformed,  and  r-eturn  these 
schedules  in  the  inclosed  envelope,  which  does  not  require  postage '!  1 
have  made  the  items  called  for  as  few  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  yim 
the  least  amount  of  troirble.  It  is  essential  to  have  the  name,  the  sex. 
the  color,  and  the  approximate  age,  the  place  of  r'esidence,  and  also  the 
name  of  the  householder  of  whose  family  the  person  is  a  member,  in 
order  to  identify  the  name  on  the  enumerators'  lists.  If  you  can  give 
the  street  aird  number,  this  will  make  it  a  very  simple  matter  to  iden- 
tify. You  need  have  no  fear  of  duplication,  by  r'eturning  names  which 
other  physicians  may  return,  because  all  returns  fr'om  the  same  locality 
will  be  carefully  compared,  and  all  duplicate  returns  put  aside.  The 
special  information  called  for  on  each  of  these  schedules,  which  per- 
tains more  especially  to  the  province  of  the  medical  man,  is  the  one  in 
which  I  am  specially  desirous  of  having  your  statement ;  that  is,  for  the 
insane,  the  form  of  insanity ;  for  the  blind,  the  nature  of  the  disease 
which  caused  the  blindness,  whether  infantile  ophthalmia,  cataract, 
glaucoma,  amaurosis,  etc. ;  for  the  deformed,  the  nature  of  the  deform- 
ity, the  part  or  limb  affected ;  those  suffering  from  sickness  or  from  the 
effects  of  injury,  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  injury.  I  can  offer  no 
pecuniary  compensation  for  the  information  thus  asked,  but  can  orrly 
appeal  to  you  as  a  physician  to  furnish  your  quota  of  help  toward  mak- 
ing the  statistics  of  the  sick  and  physically  defective  in  the  United 
States  more  complete  and  more  useful  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
All  informaiion  which  you  furnish  on  these  schedules  will  be  coimhh'ftd 
and  treated  as  strictlif  confidential.  No  names  mill  be  published.,  and  o)ilii 
the  total  figures  will  he  given  to  the  press.  It  is  the  intention  of  lire  ."^rr- 
perintendeut  of  Census  to  have  these  figures  compiled  and  published  at 
the  earliest  possible  day.  I  hope  that  they  will  be  published  within  a 
year  after  the  receipt  of  the  returns.  It  is  also  his  intention  to  have 
them  as  widely  distributed  among  the  medical  profession  as  the  number 
of  ccpies  ordered  printed  by  Congress  will  permit.  For  those  physicians 


who  furnish  the  information  called  for  on  the  inclosed  schedules,  and 
who  signify  to  me  their  desire  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  reports,  when 
published,  of  the  class  to  which  one  or  more  of  these  schedules  refer,  I 
will  furnish  their  names  and  address  to  the  Superintendent  of  Census 
with  a  recommendation  that  copies  be  furnished,  when  published,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  he  will  comply  with  the  request  so  far  as  the  number  of 
copies  at  his  disposal  will  allow.  Hoping  that  you  will  be  able  and  will- 
ing to  at  once  fill  out  and  forward  the  inclosed  forms  of  schedules,  and 
assuring  you  that  whatever  information  you  may  give  will  be  highly  ap- 
preciated and  properly  used,  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant." 

On  the  Action  of  Sulphonal. — In  the  Therapeutische  Monatshefte 
for  March,  Dr.  Frairz,  of  Breslau,  says  : 

Pertinently  to  the  researches  of  Dr  Knoblauch  concerning  the  effect 
of  sulphonal  in  diseases  of  the  mind  (Therap.  Monatsh.,  1889,  p.  495),  I 
may  briefly  relate  here  my  own  experiments  upon  the  operation  of 
sulphonal  in  surgical  diseases.  I  have  administered  sulphonal  Bayer  to 
eighty-two  patients,  in  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  doses,  and  from 
these  experiments,  which  were  made  to  lear-n  what  injurious  collateral 
effects  sulphonal  might  have,  have  reached  very  favorable  conclusions. 
In  the  cases  in  which  only  an  agrypnia  nervosa  had  to  be  dealt  with, 
comprising  twenty-six  patients  and  eighty-six  doses,  sulphonal  failed 
me  only  four  times,  and  those  all  with  the  same  patient.  This  patient 
was  very  aniemic,  had  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  had  been  operated  upon 
several  times  for  tubercular  abscesses.  The  patient  declared,  besides, 
that  he  could  not  sleep  without  morphine.  In  all  the  other  cases  the 
patients  slept  very  well  after  sulphonal ;  and  the  sleep  was,  according 
to  their  representations,  beneficial  and  refreshirrg.  In  no  case  had  the 
patients  any  troubl«  from  sulphonal ;  they  did  not  complain  of  dizzi- 
ness, or  staggering,  or  headache,  nor  did  any  ataxic  symptoms  appear. 
Only  the  single  patient  (a  morphine-taker),  already  mentioned,  once  had, 
after  a  dose  of  three  grammes  of  sulphonal,  somewhat  marked  de- 
lirium ;  otherwise  he  had  no  trouble.  In  one  case  we  succeeded  in 
weaning  a  moderate  morphinomaniac  from  his  habit  by  sulphonal. 
The  maximum  dose  was  in  most  cases  one  gramme.  Somewhat  larger 
doses  had  to  be  taken  by  patients  who  were  suffering  pain  from  wounds 
or  other  causes ;  with  them  a  dose  of  two  grarrrmes  was  sufficient  to 
produce  in  a  short  time  healthful  sleep.  Only  in  five  cases  did  sul- 
phonal fail  to  remove  violent  pains,  and  then,  indeed,  in  doses  of  only  a 
gramme.  In  one  case  the  pains  of  a  violent  supra-orbital  neuralgia 
(following  a  phlegmon  of  the  left  half  of  the  face)  ceased  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  gramme  of  sulphonal ;  with  another  patient  toothache 
disappeared  after  giving  sulphonal.  In  all  these  cases  no  headache, 
dizziness,  ataxia,  or  other  collateral  symptom  appeared. 

Sulphonal  also  agreed  well  with  all  patients  when  given  immediately 
after  narcosis  with  chloroform.  The  pains,  headaches,  and  vomitings 
that  accompany  the  narcosis  were  not  increased  by  it.  No  inconven- 
iences followed  the  sulphonal ;  the  irumbness  and  the  heaviness  of  the 
head  after  chloroform  were  in  no  case  increased,  but  in  many  cases 
ceased.  Sleep  during  the  night  following  the  operation  was  relatively 
not  so  good  as  in  the  other  cases  ;  but  only  three  of  the  patients  were 
unable  to  sleep  ;  in  the  other  cases  the  sleep  was  light  and  sometimes 
broken,  but  was  otherwise  generally  good.  Several  patients  averred 
that  they  slept  better  after  sulphonal  than  after  morphine,  which  was 
given  them  alternately  with  it. 

Sulphonal  had  a  marked  effect  with  children,  to  whom  it  was  given 
in  seventeen  cases  in  doses  of  from  5  to  8  centigrammes.  Sound  sleep 
soon  came  on,  without  any  unfavorable  symptoms  being  induced.  , 

When  did  the  effect  of  sulphonal  appear  V  I  must  first  remark  that 
no  patient  who  took  sulphonal  between  2aird  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
slept  during  the  day,  or  till  evening.  In  the  other  cases  sulphonal  was 
given  between  6  and  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  sleep  came  on  in  the 
case  of  patients  with  agrypnia  nervosa  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  while 
with  those  who  had  violent  pains  or  were  still  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  it  generally  held  off  somewhat  longer.  In  a  few  cases  a 
sound  and  healthy  sleep  did  not  set  in  till  toward  morniug.  I  should 
mention  that  the  sulphonal  in  all  the  experiments  was  given  in  wafers, 
80  that  the  difficult  solubility  of  the  sulphonal  may  be  responsible  for 
delay  in  the  patients'  going  to  sleep. 
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I  have  never  observed  any  ataxic  symptoms  iu  any  of  these  cases, 
carefully  as  I  have  watched  for  them.  They  might  perhaps  follow  larger 
doses  of  sulphonal ;  and  it  is  possible  that  those  symptoms  would  dis- 
appear on  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  dose.  In  individual  cases 
patients  averred  that  they  felt  light  headache  or  fullness  of  the  head, 
which  either  existed  before  or  disappeared  shortly,  without  recurring. 
Vomiting  occurred  only  once,  with  a  patient  who  suffered  from  morn- 
ing sickness.  The  breathing  was  always  unrestrained,  the  pulse  light. 
In  no  case  was  the  digestion  disturbed  ;  and  diarrhcea  never  ensued. 

I  never  remarked  any  disturbances  following  a  longer  use  of  the 
drug;  and  the  case  of  Dr.  Steiner  (cf.  Therap.  Monatsh.,  p.  460)  is  evi- 
dence of  special  value  that  a  very  long  use  of  sulphonal  is  attended  by 
no  injurious  results.  I  will  add  in  conclusion  that  an  American  physi- 
cian. Dr.  George  W.  Rachel,  expresses  himself  in  the  New  York  Herald 
very  favorably  concerning  the  marked  effect  of  sulphonal.  According 
to  his  view,  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  physician  in  the  treatment 
of  sleeplessness  and  as  a  fjuieting  agent  in  delirium.  This  is  confirmed 
by  an  English  colleague,  Dr.  Lauder  Bruuton,  who  expresses  himself  as 
follows  in  the  Lancet  of  July  13,  1889  :  "  Sulphonal  shows  itself  one 
of  the  most  efficient  of  the  newer  hypnotics  ;  it  does  not  force  sleep, 
like  morphine,  but  induces  it  in  a  pleasant  way,  and  has  little  disagree- 
able effect,  with  little  or  no  danger." 

The  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  will  hold  its  forty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing at  Columbus,  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  June,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  J.  McCurdy,  of  Youngstown.  The  following  written  communi- 
cations are  announced :  Errors  of  Refraction  and  Muscular  Adjustment 
as  Causes  of  Nervous  Phenomena,  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Clark,  of  Columbus ; 
Cleanliness  in  Eye  Surgery,  by  Dr.  B.  L.  Millikin,  of  Cleveland  ;  Car- 
cinomata  Mamma;:  their  Early  Diagnosis  and  Operation,  by  Dr.  Dudley 
P.  Allen,  of  Cleveland ;  A  Further  Study  of  Hernia,  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ride- 
nour,  of  Massillon  ;  Vaginal  Extirpation  of  the  Uterus  for  Cancer,  with 
Report  of  Cases,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  L.  Reed,  of  Cincinnati ;  Vaginal  Hyster- 
ectomy, by  Dr.  A.  B.  Carpenter,  of  Cleveland  ;  Report  of  One  Year's 
Work  in  Intrapelvic  Surgery  for  the  Relief  of  Inflammatory  Diseases, 
by  Dr.  R.  B.  Hall,  of  Cincinnati ;  The  jEtiology  and  Treatment  of  Pneu- 
monia, by  Dr.  S.  P.  Deahofe,  of  Potsdam  ;  The  Surgery  of  the  Knee 
Joint,  with  the  Report  of  Cases  of  Excision  and  Erasion,  by  Dr.  N.  P. 
Dandridge,  of  Cincinnati ;  Report  of  a  Porro  Operation,  and  The  More 
Frequent  Use  of  Chloroform  in  Obstetrics,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Baldwin,  of 
Columbus;  The  Role  of  the  Microbe,  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Smart,  of  Toledo; 
-Common  Mistakes  in  Medical  Practice,  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Brown,  of  Hills- 
boro;  Do  we  take  Coldy  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Hinkley,  of  Oxford;  Puerperal 
Fever,  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Colvill,  of  Harrisville ;  The  Treatment  of  Compound 
Comminuted  Fracture,  by  Dr.  S.  L.  McCurdy,  of  Dennison  ;  Phlyctenu- 
lar Keratitis,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Tangeman,  of  Cincinnati ;  The  Epidemics  of 
Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever,  and  La  Grippe,  at  O.  S.  and  S.  0.  Home,  by 
Dr.  C.  M.  Galloway,  of  Xenia  ;  Acne :  its  Nature  and  Treatment,  by  Dr. 
W.  T.  Corlett,  of  Cleveland  ;  The  Influenza  as  seen  in  the  Country,  by 
Dr.  W.  W.  Pennell,  of  Fredericktown ;  Indications  for  Internal  Ure- 
throtomy, by  Dr.  B.  Merrill  Rickets,  of  Cincinnati ;  The  Treatment  of 
Scalds  and  Burns,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Brundage,  of  Xenia  ;  Cough :  its  Rela- 
tion to  Intranasal  Disease,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Thrasher,  of  Cincinnati ;  A  Case 
of  Ilaimatoma  of  the  Ovary  following  Chronic  Catarrhal  Salpingitis, 
with  Operation  and  Recovery,  by  Dr.  R.  Harvey  Reed,  of  Mansfield ; 
Exact  Dosage  in  Electricity,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Wilson,  of  Columbus  ;  and  A 
Case  of  Labor  at  Full  Term  complicated  by  Placenta  Pran-ia,  by  Dr. 
R.  B.  McCall,  of  Georgetown. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York. — The  Conunitlee 
on  Prize  Essays,  consisting  of  Dr.  L.  Bolton  Bangs,  chairman,  Dr.  Eg- 
bert H.  Grandin,  and  Dr.  Andrew  F.  Currier,  announces  that  essays 
submitted  in  competition  must  be  sent  to  one  of  its  members  on  or  be- 
fore the  1st  of  October.  The  subjects  are  restricted  simply  to  the 
field  of  what  are  called  the  departments  of  aiedical  study.  Other  things 
being  equal,  ))reference  will  be  given  to  essays  that  show  original  work 
on  the  part  of  the  autluir. 

The  Medical  Association  of  Central  New  York. — Tlu'  meeting  an- 
nounced to  be  held  on  May  2rith  has  been  postponed  to  June  liHli,  in 
order  not  to  conflict  with  meetings  of  certain  other  societies. 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

No.  310. — Address  Messrs.  George  Tiemann  k  Co.,  Park  Row,  New 
York. 

No.  320. — In  our  opinion,  the  method  by  electrolysis  is  preferable 
to  all  others,  but  some  success  has  attended  the  use  of  other  proced- 
ures, consisting  tor  the  most  part  in  applying  some  irritant  directly  to 
the  hair  papilla  by  means  of  a  needle  passed  into  the  follicle  alongside 
the  hair.  With  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  9  parts 
of  water.  Dr.  Heitzman  succeeded  in  destroying  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
papillae  attacked  ;  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  caustic  potash  in  from  4 
to  6  parts  of  water,  he  destroyed  seventy-five  per  cent.  The  operation 
causes  suppuration.  Dr.  Bulkley  uses  a  three-cornered  needle,  by  ro- 
tating which  in  the  follicle  he  breaks  up  the  papilla.  The  hair  is  with- 
drawn during  the  operation. 

No.  321. — If  the  patient  has  had  acne,  that  is  probably  the  cause 
of  the  scars,  and  their  further  formation  may  be  prevented  by  treating 
the  acne.  If  they  have  not  been  preceded  by  other  cutaneous  lesions, 
they  are  probably  macula^  atrophicie,  and  nothing  can  be  done  to  re- 
move them,  although  they  sometimes  grow  less  perceptible  in  time. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attenlion  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  lus  with  coinmmncattona  la  respectfully  called  to  the  follotc- 
ing  : 

4.uthors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  ^^  anginal 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  tueh  arti- 
cles, we  ahoays  do  so  vjith  the  understanding  that  the  folloiHng  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  muit  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (g)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  retixion,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  <ts  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  istue  ;  (S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  ran  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  lias  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  cotistrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  mterest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspmidince  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addnss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiadar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual preu:titioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  toill  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dales  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  in.terted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  ile.'sircs  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  con'>idered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  emd, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  .lubstanre  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  bttsiness  of  the  journal  should  be  00- 
dressed  to  the  publishers. 
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THE   EDISON   CUKRENT 

ADAPTED   TO   GENERAL   OFFICE   USE. 

By  HENRY  G.  PIFFARD,  M.  D. 

The  extensive  introduction  throughout  the  city  of  the 
Edison  and  other  currents  for  incandescent  lighting  en- 
ables those  who  choose  to  introduce  it  into  their  houses  and 
offices,  and  use  it  in  many  ways  other  than  for  simple  diffuse 
illumination.  As  the  Edison  current  is  the  one  that  passes 
my  door,  it  is  the  one  that  I  have  found  it  most  convenient 
to  utilize ;  but  the  remarks  that  follow  are  applicable  to  any 
other  continuous  current  of  equivalent  voltage.  The  cur- 
rent as  supplied  has  an  electro-motive  force  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  volts.  If  the  terminals  or  poles  of  this  current 
are  connected  bv  a  medium  possessing  a  resistance  of  one 
ohm,*  the  current  in  circulation  would  have  an  intensity  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  amperes.  Practically,  however, 
this  current  is  never  permitted  to  circulate,  as  safety  fuses 
or  wires  are  intercalated  at  various  points,  which,  as  will  be 
explained  later,  prevent  the  current  exceeding  a  much  smaller 
and  definite  intensity. 

The  factors  which  control  the  strength  or  intensity  of 
the  current  are  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  generator,  be 
it  battery  or  dynamo,  and  the  resistances  that  oppose  the 
effort  of  the  electricity  to  circulate.  These  relations  were 
first  determined  by  Ohm,  who  discovered  the  fundamental 
law  which  governs  the  matter,  and  expressed  it  by  the  fol- 
lowing equation  : 

C  =  S, 


in  which  C  represents  the  strength  or  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent at  every  point  of  the  circuit,  and  is  expressed  in  mul- 
tiples or  submultiples  of  the  ampere, f  which  is  the  unit 
of  intensity.  E  in  the  equation  represents  the  volts,  or 
unit  of  electro-motive  force,  of  the  electric  generator,  and  K 
the  resistance  expressed  in  ohms.  The  equation,  then, 
reads : 

.        .  Volts. 

^"P^^'^^  =  OW 
The  amperes,  then,  indicate  the  strength  of  current  that 
is  in  circulation  at  every  instant  of  time,  and  constitute  the 
force  or  energy  at  our  command  for  the  varied  purposes 
for  which  we  may  desire  to  utilize  it.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  ascertaining  how  many  amperes  (or  fractions  of  an 
ampfere)  are  required  to  accomplish  a  certain  purpose,  and 
the  introduction  of  suitable  resistances  into  a  circuit  of  con- 
stant and  known  voltage.     The  ordinary  wiring  for  illumi- 


*  The  ohm  is  the  unit  of  resistance,  and  is  equal  to  the  resistance 
of  a  column  of  mercury  having  a  section  of  one  square  millimetre  ami 
a  length  of  one  hundred  and  six  centimetres. 

f  An  ampfere  is  the  strength  or  intensity  of  a  voltaic  current  hav- 
ing an  electro-motive  force  of  one  volt  and,  meeting  a  resistance  of  one 
ohm,  19  capable  of  liberating  -0000105  gramme  of  hydrogen  from  wa- 
ter in  one  second  of  time.  A  volt  is  an  electro-motive  force  equal  to 
•926  of  that  of  a  standard  Daniell  cell. 


nating  purposes  introduces  a  resistance  of,  say,  one  ohm, 
and  hence  the  possible  current  would  be  indicated  by  the 
equation : 

.        ,  120  (volts) 

Amperes  =   -   -> '  =  120. 

^  1  (ohm) 

Such  a  current,  however,  is  never  permitted  to  circulate, 
as  the  fusible  wires  will  melt  and  break  the  circuit.  These 
wires  are  made  of  varying  capacity,  some  being  capable 
of  carrying  a  current  of  thirty  amperes  without  fusing, 
while  others  will  not  bear  a  current  of  more  than  four  or 
five.  Except  for  illuminating  purposes,  there  appears  to  be 
no  advantage  in  having  on  tap,  as  it  were,  a  greater  current 
than  the  one  last  named ;  and  the  terminals,  therefore,  for 
the  uses  to  be  described  should  be  protected  by  fusible 
wires  or  strips  of  this  capacity.  The  available  current, 
therefore,  at  the  terminals  can  not  exceed  five  amperes,  and 
to  use  this  current  the  resistance  to  be  introduced  must  be 
equal  to  twenty-four  ohms.  If  a  less  resistance  than  this 
were  employed,  the  current  would  exceed  five  amperes,  and 
the  fusible  wires  would  immediately  snap  and  break  the 
current. 

If  now  it  is  desired  to  use  the  current  for  medical  or 
surgical  use,  the  positive  and  negative  wires  should  be 
brought  to  some  convenient  point  in  the  oflSce,  and  ar- 
rangfed  for  the  attachment  of  conducting  cords. 

The  positive  and  negative  wires  should  then  be  identi- 
fied. This  is  readily  accomplished  b)'  leading  the  current 
into  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
In  an  instant  electrolytic  action  will  commence,  and  bubbles 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  rise  to  the  surface.  In  addition 
to  this  there  will  be  a  brownish  discoloration  of  the  water 
surrounding  one  of  the  poles.  This  is  the  positive  pole  and 
should  be  marked.  All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  attach 
the  professional  equipment.  If  the  plant  is  in  a  surgeon's 
office,  the  first  thought  perhaps  would  be  to  use  it  for  gal- 
vano-cautery  purposes.  If  the  apparatus,  conducting  cords, 
handle,  and  knife  are  attached  and  the  circuit  is  closed, 
snap  will  go  the  safety  fuse,  as  the  resistance  will  be  vastly 
less  than  twenty-four  ohms.  If  enough  resistance  is  added 
to  prevent  this,  the  knife  or  platinum  wire  will  not  become 
heated,  as  the  current  strength  will  not  be  sufficient  to  do 
the  work — that  is,  with  platinum  knives  of  good  size.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  replace  the  safety  fuse  with  one  of 
greater  capacity,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  arapi-res,  and  regu- 
late the  resistance  accordingly.  The  knife  will  now  become 
heated,  and  all  will  go  well  unless  the  current  should  hap- 
pen to  be  a  trifle  too  strong  for  the  metal  and  fuse  it. 
When  this  occurs  with  a  cautery  battery  with  an  electro- 
motive force  of  say  ten  or  twelve  volts,  the  divided  ends  of 
the  wire  will  be  nicely  rounded  off ;  but  if  it  happens  with 
a  current  having  an  electro-motive  force  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  volts,  a  little  pellet  of  molten  platinum  may  sepa- 
rate and  bury  itself  in  the  tissues.  On  prudential  grounds, 
therefore,  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  use  the  Edison  cur- 
rent direct  for  galvano-cautery  purposes.  The  only  feasible 
and  practical  way  is  to  use  it  indirectly  through  the  medium 
of  an  accumulator  or  so-called  sterage  battery.  A  "  stor- 
age "  battery  is  an  apparatus  in  which  it  is  said  you  can 
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bottle  up,  as  it  were,  an  indefinite  amount  of  electricity, 
and  draw  it  off  again  in  quantities  to  suit  whenever  needed, 
and  in  which  you  can  carry  about  with  you  a  steady  supply 
of  the  mysterious  and  subtile  fluid.  The  current  from  the 
dynamo  is  permitted  to  pass  through  the  battery  for  several 
hours,  and  until  it  is  charged  "  full "  of  electricity,  ready 
for  use  on  demand.  This  is  pure  fiction.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  can  pass  the  current  through  the  storage  battery 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  hours,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
electricity  in  the  box  than  when  you  commenced.  The 
real  eflfect  of  the  dynamic  current,  however,  is  to  produce 
certain  physical  and  chemical  changes  in  the  material  of 
which  the  battery  is  composed.  Subsequently  these  chem- 
ical reactions  may  be  reversed  and  give  rise  to  an  electric 
current. 

The  storage  battery  should  not  be  directly  connected 
with  the  terminals  of  the  incandescent  current,  but  only 
through  a  suitable  resistance,  say  of  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred ohms.  The  smaller  the  battery,  the  greater  the  added 
resistance  should  be.  To  introduce  this  resistance  into  the 
circuit,  any  of  the  recognized  forms  of  rheostat  may  be 
employed,  but  by  far  the  cheapest  and  best  arrangement  is 
the  introduction  of  an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  into  the 
circuit. 

A  sixteen  candle-power  Edison  lamp  has  a  resistance 
when  hot  which  will  reduce  the  current  to  a  little  less  than 
half  an  ampere,  which  is  a  very  suitable  strength  to  employ 
in  charging  a  small  battery,  while  a  larger  one  may  be 
charged  through  the  medium  of  a  thirty-two  candle-power 
lamp,  which  permits  the  circulation  of  a  little  less  than  one 
ampere.  Incandescent  lamps,  suitably  mounted  for  the 
purpose,  may  be  obtained  from  any  manufacturer  of  elec- 
trical supplies,  but  the  maker  of  the  storage  battery  should 
be  consulted  as  to  the  size  of  lamp  to  be  employed  and  the 
number  of  hours  the  current  should  be  permitted  to  circu- 
late. This  supplants  the  more  common  way  of  charging 
through  a  primary  battery  of  a  dozen  or  more  cells,  and  a 
storage  battery  capable  of  heating  the  heaviest  knives  in 
use  can  be  fully  charged  by  means  of  the  incandescent  cur- 
rent at  an  expense  that  is  insignificant. 

The  storage  battery,  being  charged,  may  then  be  em- 
ployed for  the  running  of  miniature  incandescent  lights  for 
diagnostic  and  other  purposes  about  the  throat,  nose,  ear, 
urethra,  and  bladder,  for  all  galvano-cautery  uses,*  and  for 
running  small  electric  motors. 


*  One  of  the  early  but  very  efficient  galvano-cautery  batteries  was 
Middeldorp's ;  but  this  was  extremely  bulky  and  troublesome  to  transport. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  writer  devised  a  cautery  battery 
which,  considering  bulk,  weight,  and  efficiency,  has  probably  never  been 
surpassed.  In  this  battery  the  plates  were  of  platinum  and  zinc.  As  the 
apparatus  was  not  protected  by  patent,  any  one  who  chose  could  nuake 
it  or  imitate  it.  Some  makers  did  so  and  debauched  the  quality  and 
efficiency  by  substituting  carbon  for  platinum,  still  selling  the  battery 
as  the  genuine  article  with  my  name  attached,  which  was  a  fraud. 

This  battery  was  superseded  for  all,  except  loop,  operations  by  the 
ingenious  invention  of  M.  Paquelin.  This  latter  instrument,  however, 
must  in  turn  retire  in  favor  of  the  storage  battery.  Of  these  there  are 
a  dozen  or  more  in  the  market,  varying  in  size,  construction,  ((uality, 
and  efficiency,  and  each  one  warranted  by  its  maker  to  be  a  little  better 
than  any  or  all  of  the  others.  Some  of  them  we  know  to  be  trash. 
Under  no  circumstances  accept  one  that  has  not  an  efficient  rheostat. 


The  charging  of  a  storage  battery  at  home  in  the  man- 
ner described  seems  to  the  writer  vastly  more  convenient 
than  sending  it  out  to  be  charged,  or  charging  in  the  usual 
way  with  a  constant  battery  of  a  dozen  large  gravity  cells, 
which  in  turn  require  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to  keep 
them  in  good  working  order. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  strictly  medical  applications  of 
the  constant  electric  current,  we  shall  see  to  what  extent  the 
dynamo  current  can  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  ordinary 
galvanic  battery. 

The  electro-motive  force  of  the  Edison  current  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  Daniel!  cells,  or 
say  twice  that  of  the  largest  cabinet  batteries  in  general  use. 
When  a  cabinet  battery,  or  even  a  small  portable  battery,  is 
brought  into  use,  it  is  on  rare  occasions  only  that  its  full 
power  is  brought  into  action.  As  a  rule,  but  a  portion  of 
the  cells  are  brought  into  use,  as  the  entire  battery  would 
give  too  strong  a  current  for  the  intended  purpose;  conse- 
quently five,  ten,  or  twenty  of  the  cells,  as  the  case  may  be, 
are  brought  into  the  circuit,  and,  by  adding  or  subtracting 
one  or  more  cells,  we  can  readily  obtain  a  current  of  the  de- 
sired strength.  If,  for  instance,  we  apply  the  moistened 
sponges  to  two  points  on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  sup- 
pose that  the  combined  resistance  of  the  tissues,  sponges, 
cords,  etc.,  be  equal  to  five  thousand  ohms,  twenty  Daniell 
cells  with  an  approximate  electro-motive  force  of  twenty 
volts  would  give  us  a  current  of  four  railliamperes.  Thirty 
cells  would  give  six  milliamperes,  etc.  The  Edison  current, 
however,  with  an  electro-motive  force  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  volts,  would,  under  the  same  circumstances,  give  a 
current  of  twenty-four  milliamperes.  A  current  of  this 
strength,  however,  if  applied  to  the  skin  through  the  ordi- 
nary sponge-covered  electrodes  of  say  one  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  in  diameter,  would  be  exceedingly  painful — in 
fact,  almost  unbearable  for  any  length  of  time.  Supposing 
that  a  current  of  six  railliamperes  is  the  particular  strength 
desired,  how  are  we  to  get  it  from  the  Edison  current  ?  The 
answer  at  once  occurs  to  us  :  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring 
into  the  circuit  an  additional  resistance  sufficiently  great  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  given  case  fifteen  thousand  ohms 
would  be  required.  This,  with  the  five  thousand  ohms  pre- 
supposed, would  give  us  a  six-railliarapere  current.    Taking 

E 
the  equation  C  =  — ,  we  shall  have,  in  the  case  of  the  thirty- 


cell  battery,  C  : 


R 


30 
5,000 


=  6  ma.,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Edi- 


120 


son  current,  C  =  .  

5,000-1-15,000 

The  result  in  both  cases  is  apparently  the  same  ;  and 
every  practical  electrician  and  physicist  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  declares  that  the  effects  of  the  six-milli- 
ampere  current  will  be  identical  in  the  two  cases,  and  that 
it  matters  not  whether  the  six  milliamperes  are  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  a  low  voltage  with  low  resistance 
or  a  higher  voltage  with  correspondingly  high  resistance. 
Medical  experimenters  are  almost  silent  on  the  subject,  from 
the  fact  that  very  few  of  them  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  current  backed  by  an  electro-motive  force  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  volts.    The  writer,  however,  is  not  pre- 
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pared  to  accept  the  dicta  of  the  physicists  on  this  point,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  the  identity  of  effects  on  the  living  tissues 
is  concerned.  The  utilization,  therefore,  of  the  Edison  or 
other  incandescent  currents  opens  a  field  for  electro-physi- 
ological investigation  that  should,  I  think,  attract  the  at- 
tention of  all  those  who  have  access  to  a  constant  supply  of 
the  stronger  current,  I  believe  the  outcome  of  such  in- 
vestigations will  show  that  for  some  purposes  the  low-ten- 
sion current  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  higher,  but  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  latter  will  be  found  more  useful, 
and,  owing  to  its  greater  convenience,  will  be  frequently 
utilized. 

In  the  matter  of  convenience  we  substitute  a  couple  of 
binding  posts  or  a  lamp-socket  for  a  cabinet  or  other  bat- 
tery, and  are  not  obliged  to  give  a  thought  or  a  minute's 
time  to  keeping  them  in  proper  condition  for  instant  use. 

Probably  the  vast  majority  of  physicians  in  practice  at 
the  present  time  make  or  have  made  use  of  electricity  in 
some  form  or  other;  most  of  them  have  confined  themselves 
to  the  employment  of  the  faradaic  current,  while  a  very 
much  smaller  number  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  gal- 
vanic. Of  those  who  have  used  this  latter,  we  believe  that 
the  largest  proportion  will  declare  that  they  have  seen  very 
little  benefit  from  its  use.  I  believe  that  this  unfavorable 
verdict  is  in  very  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  physician  has  used  the  current  in  a  most 
hap-hazard  way  and  without  any  knowledge  or  care  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  current  employed.  He  uses  five  cells, 
or  ten  cells,  or  twenty  cells,  as  the  case  may  be — as  much, 
perhaps,  as  the  patient  can  bear  without  complaining  of 
pain — but  his  mind  rarely  considers  the  actual  strength  of 
the  current  in  circulation  or  the  amount  of  electricity  em- 
ployed at  a  given  application.  When  the  writer  first  turned 
his  attention  to  electricity  this  was  all  the  physician  could 
do,  as  at  that  time  instruments  of  precision  for  the  con- 
venient measurement  of  the  current  were  not  obtainable. 
During  the  last  few  years,  however,  such  instruments  have 
been  brought  into  use,  and  the  physician  who  neglects  to 
employ  them  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  an  apothe- 
cary would  be  who  habitually  put  up  prescriptions  without 
using  weights  or  measures.  Guess-work  should  no  longer 
be  employed  in  the  dosage  of  the  constant  current. 

As  already  stated,  the  ampere  is  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment of  current  intensity,  and  the  storage  battery  will  give 
us  for  surgical  work  a  current  of  from  five  to  fifty  amperes. 
For  medical  applications,  however,  we  deal  with  fractions 
of  this  unit,  using  perhaps  two  or  three  one-thousandths  of 
an  ampere  in  some  cases,  and  as  high  as  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  one-thousandths  in  others.  The  in- 
strument devised  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  ths  exact 
strength  of  the  current  in  actual  circulation  is  the  milliani- 
pereraoter,  with  the  aid  of  which  the  physician  of  to-day  is 
enabled  to  employ  the  current  with  the  same  exactitude  as 
he  does  the  various  drugs  of  the  pliarmacopcsia.  The  milli- 
ainperemeter,  it  should  be  remembered,  simply  measures 
but  does  not  regulate  the  strength  of  the  current.  This  lat- 
ter is  effected  either  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  voltage, 
the  resistance  being  constant;  or  else,  when  the  voltage  is 
constant  (incandescent  current),  by  using  a  suitable  resist- 


ance in  the  circuit.  Any  form  of  rheostat  will  answer  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  ordinary  water  rheostat  is  perhaps  the 
most  used.  If  now  we  combine  a  milliamperemeter  and 
a  rheostat  we  have  an  instrument  that  enables  the  incan- 
descent current  to  be  used  with  the  same  surety  and  safety  as 
an  ordinary  battery  and  at  less  cost  for  outfit  and  running 
expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  release  from  the  bother  of 
keeping  your  battery  in  good  order  and  working  condition. 

The  arrangement  above  suggested  will  enable  a  current 
of  from  one  milliarapere  up  to  be  given,  the  strength  of  cur- 
rent being  regulated  with  the  rheostat  and  the  character  of 
the  electrodes.  When  the  strength  of  the  current  is  five 
milliamperes  the  resistances  in  the  circuit  must  be  equal  to 
twenty-four  thousand  ohms,  assuming  the  current  has  a  po- 
tential or  electro-motive  force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
volts. 

This  high  potential  enables  us  to  greatly  extend  the 
range  of  therapeutical  application,  as  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
potential  of  two  large  cabinet  batteries  joined  together,  and 
the  writer  has  already  found  use  for  it  in  connection  with 
certain  cutaneous  diseases  and  has  been  enabled  to  obtain 
results  with  it  that  he  could  not  attain  with  the  same  am- 
pere strength,  but  working  with  the  lower  potential  of  an 
ordinary  battery. 

If,  however,  we  desire  to  reduce  the  current  below  five 
milliamperes  it  is  readily  effected  by  introducing  resistance 
coils  into  the  circuit  and  bringing  it  down  to  two  or  three 
milliamperes  or  less. 

If  now  we  attempt  to  use  this  lessened  current  for  deli- 
cate operations  about  the  face — as,  for  instance,  electrolysis 
of  hair  follicles — we  shall  find  that  the  pain  is  very  much 
greater  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  when  a 
current  of  the  same  strength  obtained  from  a  few  battery 
cells  was  used.  This  effect  was  not  expected,  as  writers 
on  electro-physics  state  or  assume  that  currents  of  equal 
strength  as  indicated  by  the  amperemeter  are  in  every  re- 
spect equivalent.  The  introduction  into  the  circuit  of  coils 
of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  thousand  ohms  failed  to  make  the 
current  endurable,  and  the  writer  was  forced  either  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  the  incandescent  current  for  this  purpose  or 
else  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difiiculty.  How  this  may  be 
easily  accomplished  will  be  readily  understood  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  simply  a  question  of  the  intro- 


/K 


duction  of  the  proper  amount  of  resistance  at  the  -proper 
point  in  the  circuit.    Several  practical  electricians  were  con- 
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suited  on  the  subject,  but  failed  to  indicate  just  how  the 
desired  result  was  to  be  obtained.  « 

If  the  reader  will  e.\amine  the  following  diagrams  he 
will  see  how  this  luay  be  accomplished.  Let  us  first  indi- 
cate the  course  of  the  current  under  the  simplest  conditions 
and  as  already  indicated. 

Fig.  1  indicates  the  course  of  the  current,  starting  from 
the  positive  pole  of  the  dynamo,  passing  through  the  water 
rheostat,  then  through  the  galvanometer,  then  to  the  posi- 
tive electrode,  thence  through  the  body,  and  so  on  up  to 
the  negative  pole  of  the  dynamo. 


If  we  now  introduce  a  sixteen  candle-power  incandes- 
cent lamp  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Fig.  2,  the  lamp  will 
burn  brightly,  but  there  will  be  no  appreciable  effect  on  the 
current  as  indicated  either  by  the  galvanometer  or  the  sub- 
jective sensation.  If,  for  instance,  the  combined  resistance 
offered  by  the  rheostat  electrodes  and  the  position  of  the 
body  included  in  the  circuit  is  equal  to  ten  thousand  ohms, 
the  galvanometer  will  indicate  a  current  strength  of  twelve 
milliamperes. 


^ 


/y 


If  we  again  introduce  a  lamp,  and  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  3,  we  shall  find  that  the  lamp  does  not  burn, 
and  any  difference  in  the  strength  will  hardly  be  appreciable 
by  the  ordinary  medical  galvanometer,  or  by  the  feelings. 

If,  however,  we  take  two  lamps  and  arrange  them  in  the 
circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  we  shall  be  on  our  way  to  secur- 
ing the  looked-for  result. 

In  this  arrangement  we  observe  two  lamps,  Nos.  1  and 
2,  and  that  in  No.  1  the  two  sides  of  the  lamp  are  connected, 
while  in  No.  2  they  are  not.  The  course  of  the  current 
leaving  the  positive  pole  of  the  dynamo  is  traced  to  lamp 


No.  1,  then  through  it  and  down  to  and  through  the  body, 
galvanometer,  and  rheostat,  and  up  again  to  lamp  No.  2, 
passing  not  through  its  carbon  filament  but  through  only 


<V 


one  side  of  the  lamp.  With  this  arrangement  we  still  find 
a  current  of  twelve  millamperes,  no  difference  in  the  sensa- 
tions, and  neither  lamp  is  illuminated.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  this  arrangement 
and  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  3.  We  are  supposing  that  both 
lamps  are  the  ordinary  sixteen  candle-power  lamps  used  in 
house  lighting. 

Let  us  now  turn  the  key  of  lamp  No.  2,  thus  bringing 
the  carbon  filament  into  the  circuit.  We  shall  immediately 
notice  that  the  lamps  have  both  become  illuminated,  burn- 
ing with  about  half  their  usual  brilliancy,  and  that  the  gal- 
vanometer indicates  but  six  milliampjires.  If  a  thirty-two 
candle-power  lamp  is  substituted  for  the  No.  2  sixteen  candle- 
power,  the  galvanometer  indicates  four  milliamperes,  and  a 
lamp  of  higher  candle-power  will  reduce  the  Strength  of  the 
current  still  further.     Fig.  5  will  indicate  this  arrangement. 


If  we  examine  this  diagram,  wo  find  that  we  have  not 
the  single  circuit  as  before,  but  have  provided  two  paths  for 
the  current  to  travel  during  a  portion  of  its  course  between 
the  poles  of  the  dynamo.  This  we  indicate  by  the  single 
or  double-headed  arrows. 

In  other  words,  we  have  made  use  of  a  shunt,  and  have 
the  body,  the  rheostat,  and  the  galvanometer  in  the  shunt 
current.  As  the  resistances  in  this  portion  of  the  circuit 
have  exactly  the  same  disposition  in  both  Figs.  4  and  5 — 
namely,  ten  thousand  ohms — there  is  but  one  way  to  ex-  • 
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plain  the  observed  difference  of  strength  of  current.     Re- 


currino;  to  Ohm's  law- 


-C  =  — —  we  have  E 
R 


C  X  R,  or 


E  =  0-006  X  10,000  —  60.  That  is,  the  electro-motive  force 
in  the  shunt  current  is  not  one  hundred  and  twenty  volts, 
but  only  sixty  (with  a  sixteen  candle-power  lamp);  the 
voltage  is  reduced  still  further  by  the  employment  of  lamps 
of  higher  candle-power.  If  an  Edison  "  municipal  "  lamp, 
which  has  a  still  lower  resistance,  is  employed,  the  electro- 
motive force  is  further  reduced  to  about  six  volts — equal  to 
that  of  about  the  same  number  of  Daniell  cells.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  the  incandescent  current  which  enters 
your  house  under  an  electro-motive  pressure  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  volts  can  be  so  divided  that  only  the  desired 
voltage  need  be  employed,  the  greater  part  of  the  cnrrent 
going  directly  through  the  second  lamp  and  without  pass- 
ing through  the  body  of  the  patient  to  whom  you  are  ad- 
ministering the  electric  dose.  The  actual  current  in  the 
shunt  or  human  circuit  can  be  further  modified  in  strength 
by  the  rheostat. 

Having  by  experiment  ascertained  that  the  arrangement 
described  answered  every  possible  requirement,  it  only  re- 
mained to  assemble  the  several  elements  in  a  convenient 
form.    This  I  have  done  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  6.    In 


this  arrangement  the  lower  lamp  corresponds  to  No.  1  and 
the  upper  lamp  to  No.  2  of  the  diagram.  All  of  the  sev- 
eral parts,  however,  could  have  been  attached  to  the  same 


horizontal  plane  had  it  not  been  that  the  rheostat  at  hand 
would  not  permit  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  form  of  the 
apparatus  can  doubtless  be  modified  to  advantage. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  E.  A. 
Merrill,  of  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Company,  suggested 
to  me  quite  a  different  and,  so  far  as  the  parts  are  con- 
cerned, apparently  simpler  arrangement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 


In  this  the  rheostat  is  transferred  from  the  shunt  to  the 
main  circuit,  and  performs  the  combined  functions  of  both 
the  rheostat  and  the  No.  2  lamp  of  the  other  method.  In 
this  arrangement  the  current  in  the  shunt  is  increased  by 
separating,  and  decreased  by  approximating,  the  terminals 
of  the  rheostat,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary 
method  of  operating  this  instrument. 


THE   TREATMENT   OF 

SIMPLE   FRACTURE   OF  THE   PATELLA 

BY  WIRING. 

By  CHARLES  PHELPS,   M.  A.,   M.  D., 

SURGEON  TO  ST.  VINCENT'S  AND   TO  BELLEVUE  HOSPITALS. 

( Concluded  from  page  605.) 
This  completes  the  historical  record  of  my  experience 
so  far  as  the  data  have  been  retained  and  so  far  as  it  seems 
useful  to  rehearse  the  facts  at  the  present  time.  Twenty 
of  these  fractured  patellse  with  ossific  union  are  before  you 
for  examination.  In  one  case  (X)  you  will  be  enabled  to 
observe  at  the  same  time  an  instance  of  that  very  excep- 
tional occurrence,  union  by  bone  without  operation.  The 
opposite  patella  had  suffered  previous  fracture  and  had 
united,  as  I  am  informed,  with  very  little  retentive  treat- 
ment. The  same  absence  of  effort  at  retention  obtained  in 
a  case  in  which  I  procured  osseous  union  at  St.  Vincent's 
some  years  ago,  also  without  operation,  and  the  post-mor- 
tem specimen  of  which  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Bellevue. 
In  such  cases  it  seems  that  plaster  apparatus  and  other  la- 
bored appliances  to  hold  the  fragments  in  place  are  unne- 
cessary. The  few  recorded  instances  of  success  have  been 
gained  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  If  the  anterior 
capsular  fibers  do  not  intervene,  coaptation  is  maintained 
with  very  little  trouble  ;  if  they  fall  between  the  fragments, 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  fail  of  the 
desired  result.     I  have  some  additional  evidence  bearing 
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upon  this  point,  but,  as  this  matter  is  not  directly  germane  I  I  append  an  ana)3'tical  table  which  summarizes  the  more 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  1  defer  its  consideration  to  some  tut-  1  important  facts  in  each  case.  In  the  immediate  results,  in 
ure  occasion.  !  deference  to  those  who  doubt  osseous  union  under  any  eir- 


Male. . 
Fem.  . 


Fem. 

Male. 
Fem. 
Male. 


Fem. 
Male. 


Fem.  . 
Male. . 
Fem.. 
Male. . 


Fem.  . 
Male. . 


Right. 

Left.. 
Right. 
Left. . 

Right. 


Right. 


Left. . 
Right 


Left. . 

Right. 
Left., 
Right, 
Left., 


Left. 


Right 

Left. 
Right 


Right 

Left. 

Right. 


Indirect . 
Direct. . . 


Indirect. 
Direct. . . 
Indirect . 
Direct. . . 


Indirect. 


Indirect . 
Indirect . 


Indirect 
Direct. . 

Indirect, 

Direct. . , 

Indirect. 

Direct. . , 
Indirect. 


Intemper- 
ate. 


Intemp. . . 


Temperate 


Intemp 

Temperate, 


Temperate, 
Intemp. . . . 

Temperate 


Temperate. 


Temperate. 


Intemp.. . 


Temperate. 


Intemp.. . 
Temperate. 


Intemp. . . 
Beer-drink. 


Intemp. .  . . 
Temperate. 


Intemp. , 


Phy- 
sique. 


Interval 
from  injury 
to  operat'n. 


Bad  . 
Good 


Bad. 
Good 


Bad; 

tobac'c 

heart. 

Good. 

Obese 


Bad. 
Good 


Bad. 
Bad  . 


12  days. 

19 

7 


15     " 
23  mo9. 


11     " 
11  days 


Temperate. 


Intemp. . . 


Same  day. 
13  days 


10    ' 

12  ' 

14    ' 

13  ' 
10    ' 

U    ' 

146  ' 

58    ' 

27     ' 

7    ' 


Immediate  reoulte. 


Definitive  reenlts. 


Inter\-al  from 

operation  lo 

la«t  observation 


None Firm    union    and 

good  use  of  limb. 


Rupture  of  quad,  ex- 
tensor muscle. 
None 


Local  poisoning  by 
hyd.  perchlor. 

dressing. 

None 

Local  poisoning  by 
hyd.  perchlor. 


None. 


Bony  union 

Firm    union    and 
good  use  of  limb. 


Fragment  could 
not  be  coapted. 

Bony  union  and 
good  use  of  limb. 


Firm    union    and 
good  use  of  limb. 


Bony  union  and  per- 
fect joint. 

Bony  union 

Flexion  15° ;  bony 
union. 

Bony  union  and  per- 
fect joint. 


6  yrs.  4  mos. 


Bonv  union ;  flexion 
90°. 


2  mos. 

2  mos. 

4  yrs.  10  mos. 

4  yrs.  5  mos. 

4  yrs.  8  mos. 
4  yrs.  1  mo. 
4  yrs.  6  mos. 

4  yrs.  5  mos. 

5  mos. 

3  yrs.  10  mos. 


3  yrs.  1 1  mos. 
3  vrs.  8  mos. 


Bony  union ;  perfect 
joint.  I 


Non-union  of  a  pre- 
Tious  fracture  of 
same  patella. 


Local  poisoning  by 
hyd.  perchlor. 

dressing. 

None 


Typho-malariiil  fever 
and    phlegmonous 


Periostitis 


Septicemia  and  ilif-   Bony  union 

fused  inflammat'n. 

None Bony  union  &  good 

I     use  of  joint. 


Ankylosis  and  str'ng 
limb. 

Bony  union  and  per- 
fect joint. 

Flexion  40° ;  bony 
union. 

Bony  union 

Bony  union ;  flexion 
beyond  90°. 

Bony  union  and  per- 
fect joint. 

Bony  >mion ;  flexion 
nearly  135°. 

Bony  union;  flexion 
still  limited. 

Bony  union ;  flexion 

beyond  90°. 
Bonv  union ;  flexion 

90°. 

Bony  iniion  and  per- 
fect joint. 

Bonv  union .  . 


2  yrs.  2  mos. 
2  yrs.  11  mos. 
2  yrs.  1 1  mos. 

6  mos. 

2  mos. 

1  mo. 
6  mos. 

2  yrs.  4  mos. 
2  yrs.  4  mos. 

2  yrs.  2  mos. 

3  mos. 

1  yr.  10  mos. 
1  \T.  10  mos. 


1  .vr. 
6  mos. 


Periostitis 
None...   . 


Extensive  rupture  of 
the  quad,  extensor 
muscle. 

None 


Bony  union ;  flex- 
ion not  begun. 


Firm  union  &  good 
use  of  joint. 


Bony  union  and  per-    1  yr.  4  mos. 

feet  joint. 
Bony  union  and  an-    1  yr.  4  mos. 

kylosis. 
Bony  union  and  per-   7  mos. 

feet  joint. 

"  1  yr.  2  mos. 

Bonv  union  ;  flexion    1  vr. 

30'. 
Bony  union ;  perfect    10  mos. 

joint. 

"  8  mos. 

Bonv  union ;  flexion    6|  mos. 

45"°.  1 

Bony  union ;  perfect    5 J  mos. 

joint. 
Bony  union ;  flexion  '  6  mos. 

not  yet  begun. 

Bony  union  and  per-    4  mos. 
feet  joint. 
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cutnstances,  I  have  limited  mvself  to  a  statement  that  union 
was  firm,  though  in  almost  all  cases  I  have  personally  had 
no  doubt  of  its  osseous  character  even  at  that  early  period. 
In  the  definitive  results,  to  avoid  repetition  and  to  econo- 
mize space,  I  have  made  the  phrase  perfect  joint  stand  for 
movable  cicatrix,  laterally  movable  patella,  full  extension 
of  the  knee,  and  fle.xion  to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  degrees  or  more,  together  with  full  use  of  the  joint  for 
all  purposes. 

I  have  not  noted  in  this  table  the  comminution  which 
has  sometimes  existed.  I  have  mentioned  in  the  histories, 
however,  three  cases  in  which  the  patella  was  broken  into  a 
number  of  pieces  of  considerable  size.  In  many  additional 
instances  in  which  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  primary 
fragments  has  been  split  horizontally,  or  has  had  a  small 
portion  chipped  off,  that  circumstance  has  been  disregarded 
in  description  because  of  no  particular  significance.  In  all 
cases  of  comminution,  even  those  in  which  it  is  most  exten- 
sive, there  is  a  primary  transverse  fracture,  with  the  usual 
retraction  of  the  upper  fragment.  I  have  never  seen  a 
fracture  which  could  be  properly  called  stellate.  Wiring, 
therefore,  eventually  becomes  as  necessary  for  perfect  resto- 
ration of  the  bone  in  this  as  in  the  simple  form  of  injury. 
A  neglect  to  observe  this  primary  form  of  comminuted 
fracture,  or  rather  an  inability  to  discover  it  without  in- 
cision, has  led  to  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  probability  of 
its  osseous  union  by  ordinary  methods. 

I  have  also  failed  in  this  table  to  abstract  from  the  his- 
tories the  fact  that  in  four  cases  (III,  XIV,  XVIII,  and 
XXXIII) — nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole — there  had 
been  previous  fracture  of  the  opposite  patella  with  ligament- 
ous union.  In  only  one  of  my  cases  (XXVIII)  has  there 
been  subsequent  fracture  of  the  opposite  bone.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  in  this  fracture  false  union  is  a  source  of  dan- 
ger to  the  other  limb.  In  Cases  XXVI  and  XXVII  there 
existed  a  still  ununited  fracture  of  long  standing  of  the 
same  patella,  which,  like  the  false  union  in  the  previously 
mentioned  cases,  had  probably  much  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  later  fractures  for  which  I  operated.  In  Cases 
Xlll,  XXX,  and  XXXV  the  amputation  of  the  opposite 
limb  may  have  also  acted  as  a  predisposing  cause  of 
fracture. 

The  statistics  of  fracture  of  the  patella  here  collected, 
aside  from  the  results  of  treatment  by  incision  of  the  joint 
and  use  of  the  silver  wire,  do  not  require  special  analysis.  It 
will  suffice  to  observe  that  it  usually  occurred  in  adult  life, 
that  it  was  often  complicated,  and  that  the  subjects  were  very 
frequently  of  intemperate  habits,  and,  as  a  rule,  intoxicated 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  It  is  noticeable  that  intoxica- 
tion was  no  protection  by  reason  of  muscular  relaxation, 
and  that  alcoholism  did  not  prejudice  the  result. 

I  believe  that  the  brilliancy  and  superiority  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  operation,  when  successfully  performed,  are 
now  generally  conceded.  At  the  same  time  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  surgeons  whose  opposition  is  still  bitter,  and 
who  are  illy  disposed  to  recognize  even  those  facts  which 
are  matters  of  demonstration.  There  is  still  reason,  there- 
fore, to  insist  upon  what  has  perhaps  been  proved  already 
and  to  reiterate  the  conclusions  which  logically  follow,  and 


I  feel  that  I  ought,  though  it  seems  almost  a  work  of  super- 
erogation, to  restate  the  advantages  and  to  again  inquire 
into  the  alleged  dangers  of  this  treatment.  I  shall  do  this, 
even  though  I  may  have  nothing  new  to  offer,  save  an  ad- 
ditional experience,  which  is  always  of  value  so  long  as  an 
opinion  remains  unsubstantiated  or  a  fact  unadmitted. 

The  results  in  my  own  cases,  which  are  in  general  con- 
firmed by  those  which  I  have  seen  in  the  service  of  my 
colleagues,  seem  to  establish  the  reverse  of  about  every- 
thing which  has  been  charged  to  the  discredit  of  the  oper- 
ation. The  most  serious  objections  which  I  have  heard 
made  to  its  performance,  and  they  are  quite  serious  enough, 
are  that  it  is  liable  to  result  severally  in — 

1.  Ligamentous  union. 

2.  Necrosis  and  rarefying  osteitis. 

3.  Ankylosis. 

4.  Suppuration  in  the  joint. 

5.  Death  of  the  patient. 

1.  I  had  shpposed  until  quite  recently  that  there  was  no 
longer  doubt  in  any  mind  of  the  reality  of  osseous  union. 
I  have  described  forty  out  of  the  forty-two  of  my  cases  as 
terminating  in  this  way.  These  include  all  those  which  were 
of  recent  origin.  The  two  others  were  of  long  standing, 
and  coaptation  or  even  moderate  approximation  was  im- 
possible. The  persons  I  have  exhibited  here  this  evening 
will,  I  think,  enable  me  to  rely  upon  your  evidence  that,  in 
so  many  instances  at  least,  my  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
consolidation  has  been  correct.  The  remaining  cases,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
some  one  or  more  of  my  colleagues  who  has  concurred  in 
my  estimate  of  the  result.  I  think  I  can  discriminate  be- 
tween soft  and  osseous  union  at  a  very  early  period,  as  soon 
as  the  swelling  and  oedema  of  the  superincumbent  soft  tis- 
sues have  subsided — often  in  one  mouth,  usually  in  two 
months — and  I  have  very  rarely,  if  ever,  differed  in  opinion 
from  others  who  have  examined  the  cases.  I  do  not  see 
why  any  greater  difficulty  should  exist  in  this  particular  in- 
stance than  in  fractures  in  general.  The  patella  is  subcu- 
taneous;  it  should  be  laterally  movable  very  early,  and  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  yielding  of  the  fragments 
in  false  union  here  with  the  same  facility  and  certainty 
with  which  we  confessedly  do  it  elsewhere.  I  shall  assur- 
edly require  some  evidence  to  convince  me  that  I  am  de- 
ceived by  my  senses  other  than  the  fact  that  somebody  else 
has  some  time  mistakenly  pronounced  a  fractured  patella 
united  by  bone.  So  far  as  it  is  to  be  a  question  of  opinion  I 
shall  leave  these  cases  to  your  own  decision.  It  happens, 
however,  that  in  various  ways  other  evidence  of  osseous 
union  after  wiring  is  occasionally  afforded. 

In  Case  XIII  of  the  series  recorded  in  this  paper,  opera- 
tion was  done  on  May  12,  1886,  and  I  became  satisfied  of 
osseous  union.  Nearly  thirty-one  months  afterward  I  again 
operated  upon  the  same  patella,  not  for  refracture,  but  for 
a  second  fracture  in  another  part  of  the  same  bone,  and  I 
was  enabled  by  subcutaneous  examination  to  confirm  the 
ossific  character  of  union  in  the  primary  fracture. 

In  Case  XXVI  I  operated  on  February  10,  1888,  and  in 
six  weeks  I  was  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  union,  which 
was  unquestionably  immovable,  was  also  bony.     Just  three 
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months  after  the  first  operation  (May  10, 1888)  I  again  wired 
the  same  patella  for  a  refracture.  The  line  of  refracture 
was  obviously  through  firm  and  well-developed  bone.  In 
May,  1889,  this  man  unfortunately  sustained  still  another 
fracture  of  the  same  patella,  and  it  was  wired  by  Dr.  Robert 
Abbe.  While  not  uncovering  the  line  of  former  fracture. 
Dr.  Abbe  was  satisfied  in  the  progress  of  his  operation  that 
bony  union  had  occurred. 

In  Case  XXXIV  I  wired  the  patella  on  December  14, 
1888,  and  in  due  time  was  convinced  that  union  was  by  bone. 
On  September  6,  1889 — nearly  nine  months  later,  and  after 
the  full  function  of  the  joint  was  restored — I  operated  for 
refracture.  As  in  Case  XXVI,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  second  fracture  was  through  well-developed  bone. 

In  Case  XXXVI,  where  the  fracture  was  extensively 
comminuted  and  one  fragment  was  removed  altogether, 
operation  was  done  on  April  18,  1889.  A  little  more  than 
three  months  later  (July  28th),  in  an  effort  to  make  forcible 
flexion,  the  patella  was  refractured.  The  stiap  with  which 
the  bone  gave  way  and  the  characteristic  sensation  com- 
municated to  the  hand  of  the  operator  were  sniBciently  con- 
vincing of  the  ossific  character  of  the  union  which  was  so 
unfortunately  destroyed.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  has  re- 
gained osseous  union  and  that  I  have  been  able  to  submit 
him  to  your  personal  examination. 

In  Case  XXXI,  where  death  occurred  from  cerebral  dis- 
ease six  months  after  operation,  the  patella  was  examined 
post  mortem,  and  osseous  union  proved  by  accidental  post- 
mortem refracture. 

Case  XXI  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  series  in  this 
connection.  Death  occurred  from  an  accidental  bronchitis 
in  a  man  enfeebled  by  advanced  age  (eighty-three  years) 
one  month  after  operation,  and  after  the  wound  was  com- 
pletely healed  and  the  patient  quite  recovered.  The  inter- 
vening tissue  by  which  the  fragments  had  become  united 
presented  all  the  gross  characteristics  of  bone,  and  micro- 
scopical examination  confirmed  its  osseous  character.  This 
was  shown  in  the  course  of  the  history  as  previously  re- 
corded. If  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient  and  the 
little  time  that  had  elapsed  be  considered,  it  is  a  striking 
example  of  repair. 

The  strength  and  permanence  of  the  ossific  union  after 
it  has  become  well  established  are  as  unquestionable  as  the 
fact  of  its  existence.  There  are  evidences  that  it  is  often 
stronger  than  the  remainder  of  the  bone.  In  Case  XIII  the 
second  fracture  at  no  point  involved  the  first,  and  again  in 
Case  XXVI  the  third  fractnre  of  the  lower  fragment  of  the 
original  injury  was  distinct  from  the  second ;  and  in  both 
cases  the  later  operation  did  not  disclose  even  the  wire 
which  still  remained,  and  which  at  the  present  time  is  still 
in  situ.  Though  the  second  fracture  in  Case  XXVI — second 
in  the  modern  series  of  this  unfortunate  patient — was  a  re- 
fracture, it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  occurred  at  a  very 
early  period,  while  the  cicatrix  was  still  inflexible  and  from 
great  violence  sustained  by  a  man  in  a  helpless  condition. 
The  cicatrix  was  torn  open,  and  it  has  been  somewhat  hastily 
alleged  that  refractures  after  wiring  are  always  compound. 
If  refracture  occurs  shortly  after  the  operation,  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  case,  because  the  cicatrix  in  the  soft  parts  is  still 


adherent  to  the  bone.  In  the  rare  instances  in  which  the 
accident  occurs  at  a  later  period,  as  in  Case  XXXIX,  seven 
months  after  operation,  the  fracture  will  be  simple  because 
the  cicatrix  will  be  movable.  In  Case  XXXV  [  I  can  per- 
sonally testify  to  the  very  considerable  force  required  to  re- 
fracture the  bone,  even  while  by  the  fixation  of  the  upper 
fragment  the  end  of  the  femur  acted  as  a  fulcrum.  I  am 
confident  the  line  of  fracture  was  determined  by  the  relation 
of  the  fulcrum  to  the  patella  rather  than  by  comparative  lack 
of  strength  in  this  situation.  In  Case  XXXIX,  the  only 
instance  of  refracture  in  which  a  considerable  period  (nine 
months)  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  consolidation,  I  have 
no  means  of  deciding  whether  the  bone  was  intrinsically 
weaker  at  that  point  in  consequence  of  the  primary  fract- 
ure, or  whether  it  was  explicable  from  the  manner  in  which 
violence  was  applied. 

The  strength  of  this  union  in  general  is  manifest  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  subjects  are  men  of  laborious  occu- 
pations who  resume  their  labor  at  a  time  when  patients 
treated  by  other  methods  are  still  in  bed  or,  at  best,  on 
crutches.  Cases  IX  and  XXXVII — one  a  cooper,  the  other 
a  truckman — are  remarkable  instances.  Both  men  were  at 
work  within  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  operation,  and  have 
so  continued  ever  since.  Two  weeks  later  the  truckman  fell 
from  his  truck  and  forcibly  broke  up  the  adhesions  in  the 
joint,  and  continued  in  his  occupation  without  further  in- 
convenience. Another  truckman  (Case  XLII)  went  to  work 
in  two  months,  and  many  others  have  done  so  during  the 
third  month.  In  several  instances  the  patients  have  walked 
as  early  as  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  days  after  opera- 
tion, though  it  has  not  been  done  with  my  consent,  and  in 
the  most  favorable  cases  I  now  retain  the  posterior  splint 
for  a  month  in  order  to  keep  them  longer  under  control. 

A  sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  to  fairly  estimate  the 
stability  as  well  as  the  completeness  of  the  cure  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cases.  In  more  than  thirty  I  have 
been  able  to  examine  their  condition  after  an  interval  vary- 
ing from  one  year  to  more  than  five.  In  cases  of  false  union 
and  non-union  it  is  difficult  to  set  a  limit  of  time  when  the 
condition  of  the  limb  is  no  longer  liable  to  change.  Liga- 
mentous fibers  in  this  situation  and  thickened  aponeurotic 
and  synovial  membranes  are  always  susceptible  of  altera- 
tion. Bone  is  a  permanent  structure,  and,  aside  from  injury 
and  constitutional  disorders,  can  be  trusted  when  the  adja- 
cent parts  have  resumed  their  normal  relations  to  it  and  to 
each  other.  In  this  view  I  have  regarded  the  mobility  of 
the  cicatrix  as  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  joint.  The 
manner  of  formation  of  the  now  bone  by  direct  transforma- 
tion of  the  blastema,  and  not  through  an  intermediate  struct- 
ure, very  much  shortens  the  time  in  which  the  case  may  be 
considered  finished.  It  is  absurd  to  insist  that  we  can  only 
become  positive  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  a  once  fract- 
ured bone  after  death  or  the  lapse  of  many  years.  Two  ; 
months  is  as  sufiicient  time  for  a  patella  as  for  a  tibia  in 
which  to  determine  either  the  nature  of  the  union  or,  if  it  ] 
be  bony,  the  question  of  its  permanence.  1  am  well  assured 
that  the  fragments  of  a  fniotured  patella  invariably  unite  by 
bone  when  tbcy  have  been  brought  into  more  or  less  com- 
plete apposition  and  wired  together  after  the  removal  of  in- 
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tervening  fibrous  tissue.  I  am  equally  assured  that  a  few 
weeks'  time  will  always  sufBce  to  substantiate  the  nature  of 
the  result. 

The  certainty  of  osseous  union  is  the  natural  sequence  of 
the  operation,  and  could  be  readily  predicated  upon  the  con- 
dition disclosed  by  inspection  of  the  joint.  It  was  only 
from  the  time  that  wiring  began  to  be  practiced  that  the 
most  important  obstacle  to  ossific  union  was  appreciated. 
Mobility  of  the  fragments,  lack  of  vascular  supply,  and  want 
of  coaptation,  were  variously  supposed  to  account  for  the  de- 
fective result,  and  though  interposition  of  soft  parts  was 
recognized  as  an  effectual  preventive  of  union  in  fractures 
generally,  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  writers  as  applicable 
to  the  patella.  In  every  primary  fracture,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  I  have  found  the  longitudinal  aponeurotic  fibers 
which  cover  the  bone  interposed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
between  the  fragments.  In  those  fractures  which  have  oc- 
curred from  direct  violence  it  has  been  as  evident  and  as 
invariable  as  in  the  others.  In  the  two  cases  of  refracture, 
however,  upon  which  I  operated,  this  condition  was  not  pres- 
ent. In  the  refracture  which  I  accidentally  produced  I 
acted  upon  this  experience,  and,  the  fragments  being  in  ap- 
parent apposition,  I  at  once  put  the  knee  in  plaster,  without 
operation,  and  obtained  osseous  union.  These  cases  are  per- 
haps too  few  for  generalization,  but  I  am  confident  they  will 
prove  to  be  representative  of  a  general  law  such  as  I  have 
indicated.  I  have  regarded  these  interposed  aponeurotic 
fibers  as  a  factor  so  important  in  the  treatment  and  prog- 
nosis of  fracture  of  the  patella  that,  when  a  distinguished 
gentleman  spoke  of  them  with  avowed  contempt,  I  was  sim- 
ply astounded.  It  seemed  to  me  he  might  as  well  have 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  equator.  I  had  certainly  sup- 
posed them  to  be  universally  held  in  the  highest  respect, 
and  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  I  am  in  accord  with  general 
opinion  in  believing  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  intrusion 
of  the  soft  parts  between  the  fragments  is  a  very  positive 
and  almost  unfailing  obstacle  to  bony  union.  If  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  patella  is  a  bone  of  great  vascularity,  and 
that  close  approximation  and  complete  immobility  are  often 
easily  maintained,  the  usual  result,  ligamentous  union,  is  al- 
most incomprehensible  upon  any  other  hypothesis.  If  it 
be  true  that  these  undisturbed  fibers  are  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  false  union  which  usually  results,  even  when  coapta- 
tion is  possible,  no  mode  of  treatment  short  of  incision  of 
the  joint  can  ever  afford  the  desired  union  by  bone.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  no  other  treatment,  operative  or  otherwise, 
ever  has  done  so  except  in  the  rarest  instances. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  possibly  but  one  or  two  post- 
mortem specimens  exist  which  proves  osseous  union  to  have 
taken  place  without  operation  by  wiring,  while  so  many  are 
beginning  to  appear  which  demonstrate  it  after  wiring  that 
they  have  ceased  to  attract  attention. 

2.  I  have  had  no  knowledge  of  consecutive  osteitis  and 
necrosis.  I  suppose  it  must  happen,  for  I  am  told  it  has 
been  regarded  as  a  common  result.  If  it  should  occur 
along  the  course  of  the  wire,  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute 
it  to  the  use  of  wire  of  ordinary  quality,  carried  through  aii 
opening  a  good  deal  too  large  for  it.  I  have  been  careful 
to  make  the  drilled  canal  so  small  that  the  wire  will  quite 


till  it.  I  obtain  wire  of  the  largest  size  which  is  drawn  for 
surgical  purposes,  and  make  sure  that  it  is  of  pure  silver, 
and  therefore  quite  soft  and  flexible.  Under  such  circum- 
stances I  doubt  if  any  serious  trouble  of  this  nature  is  likely 
to  ensue.  General  osteitis  and  necrosis  of  the  bone  can  hardly 
result  from  the  operation  unless  extensive  inflammation  and 
suppuration  have  intervened.  If  that  suppuration  has  in- 
volved the  joint  cavity,  the  osteitis  will  be  lost  in  the  general 
disaster.  In  superficial  suppuration  sufficiently  early  and  vig- 
orous treatment  ought  to  avert  danger  to  the  bone.  I  have 
had,  as  previously  stated,  two  cases  of  extensive  superficial 
suppuration,  and  in  one  septic  inflammation  of  the  adjacent 
parts  was  as  severe  and  unmanageable  as  well  could  happen  ; 
but  in  neither  was  the  bone  involved  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent. In  the  three  cases  in  which  there  was  poisoning  of 
the  surface  of  the  limb  by  aseptic  dressings,  and  consequent 
suppuration  of  the  wound,  the  surface  of  the  patella  in  each 
became  exposed.  In  two  of  them,  however,  the  bone  was 
re-covered  and  the  wound  healed  without  interference  or 
exfoliation.  In  the  third  the  bone  was  scraped,  but  without 
apparent  necessity.  As  an  independent  source  of  trouble 
or  menace  of  danger  it  seems  to  me  of  small  importance, 
and  worthy  only  of  brief  consideration. 

3.  There  is  another  possibility  of  trouble,  an  imperfec- 
tion of  result,  which  will  always  demand  the  surgeon's  at- 
tention, and  is  often  the  source  of  serious  embarrassment  in 
the  attainment  of  an  absolutely  perfect  joint.  I  consider 
the  question  of  false  ankylosis  prior  to  that  of  suppurative 
arthritis,  as  the  latter  so  often  involves  whatever  danger  to 
life  the  patient  may  incur,  and  with  which  the  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  may  properly  be  closed. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  and  complicated  cases  that 
there  is  danger  of  ankylosis  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  com- 
promise the  usefulness  of  the  limb  or  to  make  the  result 
fairly  comparable  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  average  of 
those  treated  by  other  methods.  In  but  one  of  my  com- 
pleted cases — the  one  complicated  by  septicasmia,  with  dif- 
fused inflammation  of  the  whole  limb — is  the  joint  now 
ankylosed,  and  in  that  one  I  consider  the  defect  still  re- 
mediable. Though  the  patient  was  confined  to  his  bed  for 
a  period  of  nearly  six  months,  I  was  able  at  the  end  of  that 
time  with  moderate  force  to  make  complete  flexion.  He 
was  still  in  a  hospital  atmosphere  and,  as  it  proved,  with  the 
same  disposition  as  before  to  exaggerated  inflammatorv  ac- 
tion from  apparently  inadequate  causes.  The  result  was  that 
he  went  home  after  another  attack  of  unhealthy  inflamma- 
tion of  the  whole  limb,  not  much  the  better  for  his  forcible 
flexion.  It  is  not  strange  that  I  was  indisposed  to  repeat 
the  experiment  until  after  some  interval  of  time,  or  that  the 
patient  is  slow  to  believe  that  his  constitutional  condition 
will  admit  of  it  even  now  or  at  any  other  time.  He  con- 
tents himself  with  a  kneo  which  can  only  be  slightly  flexed, 
as  he  is  as  fearful  of  moving  it  himself  as  he  is  of  surgical 
assistance. 

In  Case  XLI,  in  which  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle 
was  80  extensively  ruptured,  there  was  the  same  disposition 
to  unhealthy  cutaneous  inflammation,  and  my  previous  ex- 
perience has  warned  nie  to  defer  much  effort  at  flexion,  on 
his  part  or  mine,  till  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed.     He 
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is  still  under  observation,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  he  will  not 
eventuall}'  regain  a  practically  perfect  joint. 

The  result  in  such  an  exceptional  case  as  that  first  men- 
tioned is  perhaps  not  wholly  or  directly  chargeable  to  the 
operation.  It  is  less  than  probable  that  the  depraved  con- 
stitutional condition  which  rendered  my  forcible  flexion 
nugatory  was  due  to  his  previous  septicfemia.  It  was  more 
conceivably  an  inherent  defect  due  to  causes  antedating  his 
injury  and  which  might  have  made  him  as  intolerant  of 
plaster  of  Paris  as  of  the  processes  to  which  I  subjected 
him.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit,  however,  that  it  is  a  very 
indifierent  result  obtained  by  wiring. 

In  the  management  of  ordinary  cases  I  have  at  difiEeretrt 
times  held  somewhat  different  views  as  to  the  best  course 
to  pursue  to  obtain  the  greatest  freedom  of  motion  with 
the  least  delay.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  left  entirely  to 
themselves,  patients  will  usually  acquire  in  time  full  flexion 
of  the  joint,  but  perhaps  not  for  a  considerable  period.  They 
can  do  it  in  all  such  cases  if  they  will.  I  have  learned  from 
them,  however,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  practical  purpose  in 
life  which  they  can  not  accomplish  with  flexion  of  one  knee 
carried  to  not  more  than  90°,  and  they  are  prone  to  stop  at 
that  point.  In  three  of  my  tabulated  cases  in  which  flexion 
is  limited  to  that  degree  the  patients  have  not  hesitated  to 
tell  me  in  so  many  words  that  if  the  knee  suited  their  pur- 
poses they  saw  no  reason  for  subjecting  themselves  to  fur- 
ther inconvenience  to  gratify  me.  As  this  was  not  quite 
satisfactory,  it  seemed  proper  to  inquire  to  what  extent 
radical  cure  might  be  hastened  by  forcible  flexion.  Exten- 
sion, of  course,  with  osseous  union  ceases  to  be  in  question. 
I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  definite  conclusions,  but  am  posi- 
tive that  under  certain  conditions  forcible  flexion  is  a  safe 
and  valuable  adjuvant.  In  one  instance,  it  is  true,  I  pro- 
duced a  refracture,  and  in  another  I  excited  general  inflam- 
mation of  the  whole  limb,  but  from  both  I  have  learned  a 
valuable  lesson  in  experience.  I  have  learned,  not  that  this 
procedure  is  radically  unsafe,  but  that  there  are  circum- 
stances under  which  its  employment  is  improper,  and  which 
it  is  our  business  to  discover  and  appreciate. 

I  think  it  safe,  at  least,  to  recommend,  in  all  cases,  lat- 
eral movement  of  the  patella  at  a  very  early  date.  We 
have  learned  that  firm  union  is  established  within  two 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  fragments  can 
be  firmly  grasped  and  crowded  together  at  the  same  time 
that  lateral  movement  is  gently  imparted  to  the  whole  bone. 
It  is  easily  done  and,  in  my  opinion  and  experience,  is  abso- 
lutely without  danger.  This  can  be  repeated  everv  second 
or  third  day.  It  greatly  facilitates  early  locomotion  and 
resumption  of  labor,  and  greatly  diminishes  the  chance  of 
refracture  from  trivial  accident  while  the  case  is  still  recent. 
It  also  facilitates  passive  or  forcible  flexion  later,  and  adds 
to  the  safety  of  the  patient  in  case  of  sudden  forcible  flex- 
ion by  accident.  In  each  of  my  cases  of  comminuted  fract- 
ure in  which  from  the  great  disruption  of  the  bone  it 
seemed  best  to  keep  the  knee  at  rest  beyond  the  usual 
period,  the  fixation  of  the  patella  led  to  great  subsequent 
difliculty  in  re-establishing  the  movements  of  the  joint,  and 
to  the  refracture  in  Case  XXXVI.  So  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  my  experience  up  to  the  preseut  time,  forcible  flexion 


of  the  joint  should  not  be  attempted  where  lateral  motion 
of  the  patella  has  not  yet  been  established,  where  a  disposi- 
tion to  unhealthy  inflammation  has  been  evinced  subse- 
quent to  the  operation,  where  there  is  much  thickening  of 
the  superficial  parts  about  the  knee  with  or  without  perios- 
titis of  the  adjacent  extremities  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  or 
where  the  resistance  is  obviously  too  great  to  be  safely 
overcome.  In  all  these  cases  the  patient  must  be  left, 
under  instruction,  to  his  own  efforts  to  regain  motion,  and 
the  question  of  interference  deferred  to  a  more  favorable 
opportunity  if  it  should  eventually  become  necessary.  On 
the  contrary,  where  the  patella  is  laterally  movable,  where 
the  patient's  constitutional  condition  has  been  approved  by 
his  entirely  satisfactory  recovery  from  operation,  where  the 
soft  parts  about  the  joint  are  normal,  and  where  no  appre- 
ciable periostitis  or  arthritis  exists,  there  is  appreciable  ad- 
vantage in  making  moderate  forcible  flexion  under  ether  at 
proper  intervals.  In  the  last  case  of  my  series  lateral 
movement  of  the  patella  was  begun  on  the  twentieth  day. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  he  had  flexicvn  of  20°.  During 
the  second  month  flexion  was  made  under  ether  on  three 
occasions  and  carried  to  135°.  He  was  then  discharged, 
and  in  a  few  days  resumed  his  occupation  as  a  truckman. 
Only  moderate  force  was  required  and  there  was  no  inflam- 
matory reaction.  It  is  often  possible  where  resistance  is 
great  to  hasten  absorption  of  restraining  tissues  by  occa- 
sionally putting  a  strain  upon  them  under  ether  without 
attempting  their  disruption. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  special  eftbrt  to  hasten  mobility 
of  the  joint  after  wiring  has  been  heretofore  advised.  The 
necessity  of  as  speedy  restoration  of  function  as  possible  to 
laboring  men,  who  are  the  usual  suflerers,  and  their  indis- 
position to  help  themselves,  has  led  me  to  believe  that  it  was 
justifiable  to  make  some  attempt  in  this  direction.  The  re- 
sult has  been  encouraging  in  all  cases  except  in  those  of  the 
two  unfortunates  to  whom  I  have  more  than  once  alluded, 
and  in  them  no  material  harm  was  done.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  such  measures  in  order  to  avert  ankylosis. 
In  case  of  my  earlier  patients  nothing  was  done  beyond 
ordinary  passive  motion,  and  in  all  those  whom  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  re-examining  the  mobility  is  either  per- 
fect, or  as  free  as  they  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  make 
it.  I  have  simply  spoken  of  this  interference  as  a  practica- 
ble means  of  hastening  the  attainment  of  the  best  possible 
results. 

4.  If  by  any  chance  suppuration  occurs  in  the  joint 
cavity,  the  patient  may  escape  with  his  life,  and  even  with  a 
fairly  good  joint.  It  is  more  probable  that  an  ankylosis 
will  remain,  which  greatly  impairs  the  usefulness  of  his 
limb.  It  is  always,  however,  an  accident  fra\ight  with  the 
gravest  possibilities  of  evil,  and  the  patient  may  readily  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  that  danger  to  life  which  we  are 
so  constantly  reminded  awaits  all  those  who  submit  to  the 
wiring  of  their  patelhe.  I  must  again  confess  to  want  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  experience  in  referring  to  an  approved 
acaident  in  this  operation.  I  have  never  had  a  drop  of  pus 
in  the  cavity  of  the  knee  joint,  either  after  wiring  simple 
fracture  of  the  patella,  or  in  any  other  operation  in  which  I 
have  had  occasion  to  incise  that  cavity  under  favorable  con- 
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ditions;  nor  has  it  occurred  in  any  similar  cases  of  which  I 
have  had  personal  knowledge.  I  am  free  to  admit  the 
gravity  and  danger  of  this  mishap  when  it  occurs,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  ought  not  to  occur.  The  anatomical  condi- 
tions for  careful  operation,  aseptic  care,  and  drainage  arc 
peculiarly  favorable.  The  synovial  membrane  is  of  com- 
paratively small  extent  and  not  specially  disposed  to  resent 
intrusion  or  necessary  manipulation.  In  fact,  the  territory 
of  synovial  membranes  has  in  general  afforded  the  most 
successful  field  of  aseptic  surgery.  As  regards  direct  infec- 
tion of  the  joint,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  the  sufficiency 
of  aseptic  precaution.  The  chief  liability  to  purulent  syno- 
vitis comes  from  an  extension  of  superficial  suppurative  in- 
flammation through  contiguity  of  tissues,  or  by  the  entrance 
of  pus  into  the  synovial  cavity.  wSuperficial  suppuration  is 
sometimes  inevitable,  but  its  extension  to  the  joint  ought  tn 
be  preventable.  I  rely,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  primary 
purulent  synovitis,  upon  free  incision  of  the  synovial  cavity 
in  the  operation  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by 
irrigation,  upon  abstention  from  unnecessary  manipulation 
and  handling  of  the  structures  of  the  joint,  and  upon  strict 
asepsis.  I  defend  myself  from  subsequent  invasion  from 
without  by  the  use  of  deep  sutures  and  by  precision  in  their 
application,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  joint  is  absolutely  iso- 
lated from  all  the  superficial  structures  as  heretofore  de- 
scribed. The  necessity  of  early  incision,  free  drainage,  and 
other  resources  of  treatment  in  superficial  suppuration  hard- 
ly require  mention.  These  means  have  proved  adequate  for 
protection,  though  in  the  two  cases  of  extensive  suppura- 
tion which  have  been  described  the  test  was  severe.  It  is 
true,  no  form  of  operation  is  void  of  danger — not  even  that 
for  the  relief  of  strabismus.  The  unexpected  sometimes 
happens,  and  by  carelessness  or  ill-fortune  purulent  arthritis 
may  confront  us. 

Even  then,  from  what  little  I  have  learned,  the  fatality 
is  less  than  has  been  supposed.  If  the  patient  has  not  al- 
ready become  septicoemic,  there  seems  to  be  warrant  for 
saying  that  both  life  and  limb  may  be  made  reasonablv 
safe.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  early  cases  of  sup- 
puration of  the  joint  of  which  we  hear  were  necessarily  a 
reproach  to  the  surgeon  in  either  origin  or  result,  but  asep- 
sis then  was  very  different  from  what  is  demanded  at  pres- 
ent, and  we  arrogate  nothing  to  ourselves  in  refusing  to  be 
bound  by  older  precedents.  In  the  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion of  Dr.  F.  S.  Detmis*  to  the  literature  of  the  operation, 
in  which  he  has  anticipated  much  of  what  I  had  to  say,  there 
is  a  summary  of  results  in  which  are  noted  a  number  of 
cases  of  suppuration.  It  is  not  stated,  however,  whether 
they  were  superficial  or  articular,  and  the  dates  of  their  oc- 
currence are  omitted.  I  have  seen  no  later  tabular  state- 
ment and  am  quite  without  statistical  information.  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  suppurative  arthritis  at 
the  present  time,  as  a  sequel  of  operation,  is  quite  as  foreign 
to  the  experience  of  other  surgeons  as  to  my  own. 

5.  Finally,  the  safety  of  the  patient  may  be  compro- 
mised by  septic  jjoison  unaccompanied  by  suppurative  ar- 
thritis, by  exhausting  suppuration  pervading  the  deep  mus- 
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cular  fascise,  by  rare  surgical  complications  like  tetanus,  or 
by  intercurrent  disease.  I  presume  we  may  exclude  from 
consideration  tetanus  and  intercurrent  disease  as  accidents 
pertaining  to  surgical  injuries  in  general,  rather  than  to  any 
particular  form  of  treatment  adopted  for  their  relief.  There 
is  left  for  examination  septicaemia  and  pyiemia,  with  or 
without  suppuration  either  in  the  joint  or  involving  the 
deeper  structures  of  the  limb,  and  these  make  up  that 
mighty  sea  of  danger  which  is  said  to  bound  our  surgical 
horizon.  It  will  simplify  matters  somewhat  if  we  recog- 
nize at  once  the  fact  that  these  several  conditions  are  all 
manifestations  of  a  single  defect  in  treatment,  and  the  whole 
question  of  how  much  danger  to  life  this  operation  involves 
will  resolve  itself  into  this  :  whether  antiseptic  conditions  can 
be  maintained  during  an  operation  and  its  subsequent  treat- 
ment, and,  if  so,  whether  or  not  they  are  really  germicidal, 
as  we  have  come  to  believe  at  least  in  theory.  I  have  thus 
far  been  content  to  accept  a  defensive  position  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  but  at  this  point  it  becomes  im- 
perative to  assume  a  more  positive  attitude  and  to  define 
the  exact  position  which  this  operation  is  entitled  to  hold. 
From  the  time  when,  by  the  courtesy  of  ray  colleague  at 
Bellevue,  Dr.  W.  F.  Fluhrer,  I  first  saw  the  patella  wired, 
I  have  been  impressed  with  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
the  operation,  and  have  become  familiar  with  the  demon- 
strated superiority  of  its  results.  I  have  also  given  serious 
attention  to  the  warnings  of  danger  which  its  opponents 
have  conscientiously  and  persistently  given  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  with  which  my  ear  has  become  occasionally  fa- 
tigued. I  have  never  observed  in  regard  to  any  other  ques- 
tion of  surgical  practice  such  anxious  solicitude  for  human 
life,  such  painful  apprehension  of  professional  responsi- 
bility. I  humbly  trust  I  have  as  deep  a  sense  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life  as  my  fellows  and  as  becomes  me.  I 
believe  this  fear,  however,  to  be  emotional  rather  than 
rational,  and  I  must  insist  that  hysteroidal  protestations 
that  one  never  has  and  never  will  wire  the  patella  are  wide 
apart  from  convincing  reasons  for  avoiding  the  operation. 

In  raising  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  and  practica- 
bility of  aseptic  treatment,  we  have  the  problem  of  the 
safety,  and  therefore  of  the  propriety,  of  wiring  the  patella 
in  an  appreciable  and  concentrated  form.  The  whole  ground 
is  practically  covered  by  the  determination  of  a  single  pre- 
liminary. We  have,  of  course,  a  right  to  assume,  as  well 
as  to  demand,  that  no  aseptic  precaution  shall  be  neglected. 
If  the  knee  joint  can  not  be  opened  with  safety,  then  asep- 
tic surgery  is  a  delusion  and  a  failure,  and  the  sooner  we 
realize  it  as  a  fact  the  better  for  our  patients  and  for  the 
|)ractice  of  our  art.  If  we  have  faith  in  its  theory  and 
practice,  it  is  cowardly  to  deprive  our  patients  of  all  the 
advantages  which  may  follow  its  acceptance.  ■  Is  it  denied 
by  any  one  at  the  present  day  that,  under  such  condi- 
tions as  I  have  formulated,  aseptic  treatment  is  adequate 
to  protect  the  wound  from  pyogenic  germs  and  septic  poi- 
son ?  Or  will  any  one  confess  his  inability  to  use  the  care 
which  such  treatment  absolutely  demands?  If  such  a  one 
there  be,  he  may  well  denounce  the  operation  and  declare 
it  unjustifiable,  reckless,  and  fraught  with  danger.  I  am 
confident  not  one  of  its  opponents  will  assume  this  position. 
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and,  by  consequence,  not  one  can  claim  tenable  ground  on 
which  to  stand. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  possibility  of  septic  or  other  com- 
plications, even  with  the  employment  of  antiseptic  methods. 
Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  imperfection  of  hu- 
man judgment,  and  some  for  those  unforeseen  and  often  in- 
explicable accidents  which  occur  in  all  surgical  interference. 
Like  intercurrent  disease,  such  accidents  may  intervene  to 
our  discomfiture  alike  in  the  most  trivial  and  in  the  most 
serious  operations  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  sur- 
geon, and  there  is  no  reason  why  this,  of  all  others,  should 
form  the  exception  to  the  rule.  Death  still  occurs  from 
time  to  time  after  herniotomies  for  radical  cure  in  non- 
strangulated  cases,  after  laparotomies  of  the  class  most  fre- 
quently, performed,  after  nephrectomies,  after  the  cranioto- 
mies which  areamongthe  most  brilliant  achievements  of  mod- 
ern surgery,  after  almost  every  one  of  the  operations  which 
add  to  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  life.  Fatal  results 
after  wiring  the  patella  are  more  infrequent  than  after  almost 
any  one  of  the  surgical  procedures  I  have  named.  Patients 
still  die  during  the  administration  of  ansesthetics.  Are, 
then,  all  the  blessings  of  anajsthesia  to  be  confined  to  those 
cases  in  which  operation  is  essential  to  life  and  impossible 
of  execution  except  under  its  influence?  Is  no  operative 
resort  proper  save  as  a  forlorn  hope  ?  Is  it  only  in  the  face 
of  death  that  operative  surgery  may  interfere?  If  such 
argument  be  carried  to  its  logical  extent,  the  application  of 
surgical  art  must  be  restricted  within  much  narrower  bounds 
than  the  opponents  of  this  use  of  arthrotomy  are  likely  to 
concede,  and  yet  to  this  complexion  must  they  come  after 
examination  of  its  results  and  consideration  of  the  sources 
of  its  danger,  if  they  desire  to  retain  the  appearance  of 
consistency. 

It  is  not  enough  to  admit  the  safety  of  this  operation. 
Its  demonstrated  results  are  so  far  superior  to  those  of 
other  methods  of  treatment  that  its  adoption  becomes  mat- 
ter of  obligation,  at  least  in  those  cases  of  recent  fracture 
in  which  no  contra-indication  is  apparent,  and  in  an  aggre- 
gate of  fifty  I  have  seen  but  one  so  contra-indicated.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  accept  the  sort  of  conservatism  which 
ignores  surgical  progress  in  any  direction,  and  acquiesces 
supinely  in  the  results  of  the  past,  regardless  of  their  im- 
perfection. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that,  while  the  treatment  of  fract- 
ures in  general  has  been  so  radically  improved,  any  consid- 
erable number  of  surgeons  should  be  satisfied  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  with  ligamentous  unions  and  non-unions, 
with  feeble  and  imperfect  joints,  and  with  limbs  of  uncer- 
tain strength — results  which  elsewhere  would  be  considered 
in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory.  1  have  lately  seen 
such  a  collection  of  cases  treated  by  plaster  of  Paris,  and  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  the  use  of  the  limb  was  generally 
better  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected,  probably 
as  good  as  could  have  been  obtained  short  of  operation. 
At  the  same  time  they  all  displayed  one  or  more  of  the 
defects  I  have  n)entioned  and,  considered  collectively,  af- 
forded the  strongest  possible  argument  in  favor  of  operative 
treatment. 

It  is  objected  to  this  procedure  that  it  is  beyond  the 


capacity  of  the  general  profession.  It  certainly  belongs  to 
the  domain  of  surgery,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions of  usefulness  as  otlier  methods  of  relief  which  are 
surgical  in  their  character.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  surgi- 
cal operations  will  ordinarily  be  done  by  surgeons,  and  per- 
haps the  treatment  of  fractures  without  operation  might  be 
left  in  their  hands,  when  practicable,  with  advantage.  There 
are,  however,  no  special  operative  difficulties  which  demand 
unusual  skill  in  manipulation.  The  patients  are  very  gen- 
erally of  the  class  who  receive  hospital  care  when  surgical 
skill  may  be  expected  to  be  available.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  surgical  exigencies  are  usually  met  wherever  they  may 
occur.  I  also  think  it  quite  proper  to  remark  that  the  time 
has  passed  when  our  profession  is  dominated  by  a  few  men 
in  virtue  of  pre-eminent  intellect  and  skill  to  whom  all  op- 
erations of  magnitude  are  referred.  The  day  of  great  men 
in  our  profession  has  gone,  and  more  or  less  clever  men 
take  their  place.  We  live  in  an  era  of  mediocrity,  but  a 
mediocrity  of  excellence,  and  perhaps  we  have  no  occasion 
to  regret  that  we  no  longer  grind  with  the  water  that  has 
gone  by.  The  conditions  of  surgery  have  changed  with  tha 
use  of  asepsis,  and  the  careful,  painstaking  man  is  the  man 
of  success.  The  number  of  surgical  internes  who  are  yearly 
sent  into  the  profession  with  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
surgical  technique  is  sufficient  to  fulfill  every  obligation  the  J 
increase  of  surgical  resources  may  demand.  So  we  need  ■ 
suffer  no  apprehension  that  if  patellae  are  to  be  wired,  com- 
petent surgeons  will  not  respond.  If  students  do  not  real- 
ize the  absolute  protection  which  asepsis  affords,  and  the 
necessity  of  unfailing  care  required  in  its  application,  it  is 
the  fault  of  their  teachers.  If  they  do  not  use  it  with  the 
precision  which  it  demands,  and  give  it  the  unreserved  con- 
fidence it  deserves,  it  will  possibly  be  because  that  at  the 
same  time  they  are  taught  that  it  destroys  the  possibility 
of  infection,  they  are  also  taught  in  effect  that  an  operation 
done  in  accordance  with  its  laws  is  wrong,  because  the  pa- 
tient is  likely  to  die  from  sepsis  or  suppuration. 

Certain  other  objections  have  been  made  to  this 
operation  which  are  hardly  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion, and  1  do  not  think  it  useful  to  devote  time  to  their 
discussion. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  operation  of 
wiring  in  the  treatment  of  simple  fractures  of  the  patella 
may  be  appreciated  from  an  examination  of  the  condensed 
histories  and  analytical  table  included  in  this  paper. 
My  own  estimate  of  their  importance  may  be  inferred 
from  what  I  have  already  said  directly  or  by  necessary 
implication.  These  conclusions  may  be  stated  in  brief  as 
follows : 

1.  Osseous  union  is  prevented  by  the  intervention  of 
aponeurotic  fibers  between  the  fragments,  and  becomes  pos- 
sible only  after  their  removal  by  an  operation  which  in- 
volves opening  the  joint. 

2.  In  recent  refractures  after  wiring,  and  in  very  excep- 
tional primary  fractures,  these  fibers  do  not  intervene,  and 
osseous  union  can  be  obtained  without  operation  if  coapta- 
tion of  the  fragments  can  be  otherwise  effected  and  main- 
tained. 

3.  Osseous  union  is  always   obtained   after  removal  of 
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these  fibers  aad  coaptation  or  close  approximation  of  the 
fragments  by  wiring. 

4.  There  is  no  danger  to  life  in  this  operation  from  sep- 
sis or  articular  suppuration,  provided  aseptic  laws  are  fully 
observed,  and  no  greater  danger  from  accidental  complica- 
tions than  in  trivial  forms  of  surgical  interference. 

5.  There  is  no  danger  of  osteitis  or  necrosis. 

6.  There  is  no  danger  of  ankylosis  if  proper  care  be 
taken  in  the  use  of  passive  motion,  and  if  in  certain  cases 
forcible  flexion  under  ether  be  employed. 

7.  There  is  less  danger  of  refracture,  or  of  subsequent 
fracture  of  the  opposite  patella,  than  when  union  is  by  liga- 
ment. 

8.  The  treatment  by  this  operation  is  less  fatiguing  to 
the  patient,  requires  a  shorter  period  of  confinement  in  bed, 
and  enables  him  to  walk  and  to  resume  his  occupation 
sooner  than  any  other  method  of  treatment. 

This  summary  of  conclusions,  with  the  circumstances 
and  facts  from  which  it  is  derived,  is  founded  entirely 
upon  the  cases  which  I  have  recorded.  I  should  not  ven- 
ture to  generalize  so  widely  were  it  not  that  my  personal 
experience  has  been  confirmed  in  all  essential  respects  by 
what  I  have  seen  in  the  service  of  my  colleagues,  and  by 
what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  result  of  recent  cases 
from  various  sources.  I  have  also  failed  to  discover  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  criticism  which  the  operation  has  pro- 
voked, and  to  which  I  have  taken  occasion  to  refer.  1  feel 
confident,  therefore,  that  the  basis  of  my  opinion  is  of  ade- 
quate breadth.  I  have  had  no  death,  I  have  had  no  drop 
of  pus  in  any  joint,  and  I  have  invariably  obtained  osseous 
union  where  coaptation  could  be  even  measurably  effected. 
The  number  of  cases  has  been  considerable,  and  the  length 
of  time  elapsed  since  the  operation  has  been  sufficiently 
long  to  show  the  definitive  result.  The  safety  of  the  opera- 
tion and  the  perfection  of  the  result  are  therefore  of  rec- 
ord. The  economy  of  time  and  the  comfort  of  the  patient, 
with  the  absence  of  danger,  should  make  this  the  treatment 
of  election  even  were  the  result  less  perfect  than  these  cases 
have  demonstrated. 

Nole. — In  consequence  of  some  recent  reference  to  the  recorded 
statistics  of  mortality  after  wiring  the  patella,  I  have  made  inquiry  as 
to  the  number  of  cases  of  operation  done  in  New  York  during  the  last 
six  years,  including  two  of  mine  occurring  since  this  paper  was  read, 
with  the  following  result: 

Dr.  Charles  Phelps 44  cases. 

"    F.  S.  Dennis 30      " 

"    W.  F.  Fluhrer 16      " 

"    Stephen  Smith 15      " 

"    .T.D.Bryant 4      " 

"    H.  M.  Silver 3      " 

"    Robert  Abbe 2      " 

"    J.  J.  Garmany 2      " 

Total 116      " 

The  only  death  occurring  in  all  these  cases  was  one  from  delirium 
tremens,  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Dennis.  Practically,  therefore,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  there  has  been  no  death  in  New  York  as  a  consequence  of 
wiring  the  patella  during  the  last  six  years.  While  the  number  of 
operations  may  have  been  larger  than  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  I 
am  quite  positive  that,  if  death  had  resulted  in  any  instance,  it  would 
have  been  brought  to  my  notice. 
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On  October  17,  1886,  Miss  L.,  aged  thirty-two,  a  seamstress 
by  occupation,  was  admitted  as  a  private  patient  in  my  service 
at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  uterine 
appendages  removed  in  order  to  arrest  the  growth  of  a  large 
uterine  myoma,  extending  to  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  sub- 
peritoneal in  locatiun,  and  which  of  late  had  been  giving  rise  to 
the  usual  disturbances  incident  to  the  presence  of  these  neo- 
plasms. The  operation  was  attempted  on  the  following  day. 
Upon  making  the  usual  median  incision  it  was  found  that  the 
adhesions  existing  between  the  presenting  surface  of  the  tumor 
and  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritonieum  were  such  as  to  pre- 
clude all  hope  of  reaching  the  ovaries  and  tubes.  During  the 
manipulation  the  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  tumor  corre- 
sponding to  the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall  was  slightly 
wounded,  and  a  rather  brisk  hroraorrhage  followed  from  the 
growth  itself.  After  endeavoring  in  vain  to  arrest  this  by  sut- 
uring, etc.,  I  at  last  resorted  tn  the  use  of  the  thermo-cautery, 
only  succeeding  with  this  after  the  tissue  of  the  myoma  had 
been  invaded  by  the  cautery  by  an  opening  half  an  inch  deep 
and  an  inch  long.  The  abdominal  cavity  was  walled  off  as  per- 
fectly as  possible  by  means  of  a  packing  of  iodoform  gauze,  and 
the  usual  dressings  applied.  The  sloughing  process  thus  initi- 
ated by  the  thermo-cautery  did  not  cease  until  complete  intra- 
capsular separation  of  the  tumor  had  taken  place,  the  mummi- 
fied and  broken-down  mass  being  extruded  through  the  opening 
in  the  abdominal  wall,  which  process  was  completed  and  the 
wound  perfectly  healed  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  An  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  a  year  showed  this  patient  to  be  entirely  free 
from  any  trace  of  a  recurrence  or  regrowtb  of  the  disease. 
During  the  entire  convalescence  the  cavity  of  the  capsule,  from 
which  the  tumor  seemed  to  be  first  separated,  was  kept  in  an 
antiseptic  condition  by  frequent  irrigations,  and  the  patient 
seemed  to  suffer  no  inconvenience  to  her  general  health  from 
the  presence  of  the  sloughing  mass. 

Emboldened  by  this  experience,  I  determined,  upon  the 
first  occasion  of  such  an  otherwise  inoperable  case  coming 
under  my  observation,  to  institute  a  formal  operation,  based 
upon  this  discovery  of  the  ease  with  which  these  growths 
break  down  when  exposed  and  cauterized.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  and  the  history  of  the  case  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  July  9, 1889,  Miss  K.,  a  school-teacher,  aged  thirty-three, 
was  admitted  to  my  service  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital 
with  a  history  of  an  intrara  ural  uterine  fi  broid  of  five  years'  stand- 
ing wliich  had  been  very  faithfully  and  intelligently  treated  by 
the  Apostoli  method  by  my  then  assistant,  the  late  Dr.  William 
M.  Thallon.  No  diminution  of  the  tumor  had  taken  place,  and 
when  she  entered  the  hospital  the  growth  occupied  the  entire 
pelvis  and  reached  in  the  abdominal  cavity  to  a  level  two  inches 
above  that  of  the  umbilicus.  It  was  absolutely  immovable  in 
any  direction,  and  was  evidently  a  case  in  which  an  attempt  at 
liysterectomy  would  not  be  advisable,  and  would  probably  be 
followed  by  failure.  I  therefore  proceeded  to  operate  as  fol- 
lows: An  incision  was  made  in  the  median  line  about  four 
inches  in  length  from  the  umbilicus  downward  and  the  tumor 
exposed.     The  capsule  of  the  latter  was  now  carefully  sutured 
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by  means  of  silk  thread  to  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritousiiim 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  in  the  gaping  abdominal  wall  an 
area  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tumor  about  three  inches 
long  by  an  inch  wide.  A  packing  of  zinc  gauze  in  the  opening 
sufficed  for  dressing,  and  the  patient  was  removed  from  the 
table  in  fairly  good  condition.  On  the  third  day,  the  adhe- 
sions about  the  edges  of  the  incision  being  sufficiently  firm,  a 
furrow  was  made  in  the  presenting  portion  of  the  tumor  by 
means  of  the  thermo-cautery,  about  two  inches  long  and  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  deep.  Gauze  dressings  were  again  applied. 
In  forty-eight  hours  the  sloughing  process  was  well  under  way 
and  continued  uninterruptedly,  being  occasionally  hastened  by 
a  fresh  application  of  the  cautery  until  the  entire  tumor  had 
separated  and  come  away.  As  the  capsule  became  separated 
from  the  myomatous  tissue,  masses  of  the  latter,  completely 
devoid  apparently  of  organization  and  in  a  condition  compara- 
ble to  leather,  were  lifted  up  into  the  opening  by  means  of  for- 
ceps and  cut  away  with  curved  scissors.  Upon  one  occasion 
the  tissue  thus  cut  away  amounted  to  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Not  the  slightest  trace  of  haemorrhage  or  other  noticeable  event 
ever  followed  these  efforts  to  hasten  the  expulsion  of  the  spon- 
taneously enucleated  growth;  nor  was  any  pain  complained  of 
npon  these  occasions  or  when  the  thermo-cautery  was  applied. 
Copious  and  frequent  irrigations  and  loose  packing  with  zinc 
gauze  served  to  keep  the  parts  in  a  sufficiently  antiseptic  state  to 
protect  the  patient  from  serious  septic  infection,  and  this  case, 
like  the  first,  went  on  to  perfect  and  satisfactory  recovery.  The 
sloughing  process  occupied  in  this  case  about  fourteen  weeks, 
but  a  small  sinus  persisted  for  three  months  thereafter,  the  lat- 
ter in  no  wise  interfering  with  the  patient's  resuming  her  school 
duties,  and  finally  closing  altogether.  I  have  examined  this 
patient  within  the  past  week,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  presence  of  a  tumor. 

In  this  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  case  the  cicatricial  tissue 
about  the  site  of  the  operation  produced  a  dimpling  or  depres- 
sion, and  the  uterus  itself  was  evidently  firmly  fixed  to  the  an- 
terior abdominal  wall.  The  function  of  the  bladder  is  not  im- 
paired in  the  slightest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  symptoms  of 
vesical  irritation  previously  present  were  all  relieved  as  soon  as 
the  sloughing  process  was  well  under  way.  The  other  symp- 
toms, both  direct  (cardiac  hypertrophy  and  irritability,  menor- 
rhagia  and  metrorrhagia)  and  reflex  (neurotic  manifestations, 
cephalalgia,  etc.),  likewise  underwent  marked  improvement 
within  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  in  each  instance  a  woman 
dependent  upon  her  own  efl^orts  for  daily  bread  was  rescued 
from  a  state  of  chronic  invalidism  and  a  rapidly  approaching 
"beyond-all-hope"  condition  by  the  performance  of  this  op- 
eration. 

I  have  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  the  odor  peculiar  to  the  genital  tract  upon  the  dressings 
placed  over  the  sinus,  that  the  persistence  of  the  latter  in 
the  second  case  was  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  by  the  sloughing  process,  although  so  small  had 
the  sinus  become  when  this  was  first  noticed  that  attempts 
to  verify  the  suspicion  were  followed  by  negative  results. 

I  have  performed  this  operation  in  two  subsequent  cases, 
making  four  in  all. 

One  of  these  proved  to  bo  a  fibro-cystic  growth,  in  which  a 
laparotomy  had  been  performed  two  years  before.  The  adhe- 
sions were  so  extensive,  however,  that  the  operator  decided  not 
to  proceed  further,  and  the  abdomen  was  closed.  The  growth  of 
the  tumor,  however,  went  on  unchecked,  and  when  the  patient 
came  under  my  care  she  presented  the  appearance  of  a  pregnant 
woman  at  full  term.     A  suspicion  of  fibro-cystic  myoma  was 


entertained,  and  in  this  instance  the  laparotomy  was  undertaken 
with  the  view  of  again  attempting  its  removal.  What,  how- 
ever, with  the  original  adhesions — which  of  themselves  were 
appalling — and  those  which  had  resulted  from  the  first  incision, 
this  was  abandoned,  and  the  intracapsular-sloughing  operation 
substituted.  When  the  sloughing  process  had  found  its  way  into 
the  cystic  portion  of  the  tumor,  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  first  week,  a  gush  of  its  fluid  contents  took  place,  and  the 
growth  was  at  once  reduced  to  no  more  than  half  its  former  size. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  patient  came  into  the  hospital  in 
an  exceedingly  emaciated  state,  having  recently  recovered  from 
an  extensive  general  peritonitis,  and  having  signs  of  apical 
consolidation,  she  is  steadily  improving  in  her  general  condition, 
and  the  cavity  from  which  the  cystic  fluid  escaped  and  from 
which,  likewise,  sloughing  portions  of  the  tumor  proper,  from 
time  to  time,  still  make  their  exit,  now,  at  the  end  of  eight 
weeks,  is  becoming  rapidly  obliterated. 

The  fourth  case  is  that  of  a  woman  of  thirty-eight  years, 
who  entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital,  having  a  fibroid 
of  the  uterus,  with  the  usual  history  and  symptoms.  The  growth 
reached  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  upon  the  left  side,  and  npon 
the  right  somewhat  higher.  After  sixty  applications  of  electrici- 
ty, after  Apostoli's  method — averaging  about  100  milliamperes 
each — the  growth  was  diminished  to  about  one  third  its  origi- 
nal size.  Considerable  cardiac  disturbance  sometimes  followed 
this  dosage,  and  when  the  patient  developed  an  attack  of  otitis 
media,  and  became  very  much  debilitated  by  an  attack  of  "la 
grippe,"  treatment  was  suspended,  and  she  was  sent  to  her 
home  in  the  country  to  recuperate.  Two  months  afterward  she 
was  again  admitted  to  the  hospital,  when  it  was  found  that  not 
only  had  all  that  had  been  gained  become  lost,  but  the  tumor 
was  larger  than  ever.  With  the  memory  of  the  disturbances 
which  she  had  suffered  during  the  Apostoli  treatment  before 
her,  and  the  slight  prospect  of  permanent  cure  to  be  expected 
therefrom,  she  elected  to  have  intracapsular  sloughing  attempt- 
ed in  her  case.  This  was  done,  and  at  the  present  vrriting  she 
has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  laparotomy  which  preceded 
the  sloughing-out  process,  and  the  latter  is  going  on  in  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  manner. 

I  would  say,  in  concluding  the  preliminary  report  upon 
this  novel  method  of  curing  uterine  myomata,  that  I  do  not 
urge  the  operation  at  this  stage  of  its  development  for  all 
cases  of  the  disease.  Those  growths  situated  in  or  spring- 
ing from  the  lower  segment  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
uterus  are  probably  not  to  be  reached  by  this  method  un- 
less the  preliminary  incision  is  made  through  the  cul-de-sac 
of  Douglas  from  the  vaginal  side  of  the  peritonreuni,  or  time 
be  given  the  tumor  to  grow  sutKciently  above  the  pelvic 
brim  to  allow  of  the  upper  margins  being  reached  from  the 
direction  of  the  abdomen. 

That  the  method  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  exposing 
the  patient  to  septic  infection  during  the  time  occupied  in 
the  sloughing  out  of  the  tumor  I  am  also  well  aware,  yet 
this  has  not  even  been  approached  in  the  four  eases  here- 
with reported,  there  having  been  such  a  remarkable  and 
uniform  absence  of  sepsis  as  to  almost  suggest  a  remarkable 
immunity  from  and  resistance  to  this  complication  on  the 
part  of  the  capsule  itself.  With  the  well-known  tendency 
of  these  growths,  when  in  a  submucous  location,  to  slough 
and  escape  per  vaginam,  and  the  reports  recently  of  cases  in 
which  the  tumor,  having  been  simply  exposed,  and  being 
found  too  closely  attached  to  important  viscera  to  admit  of 
removal,  has  subsequently  sloughed  within  the  abdominal 
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cavity,  causing  the  death  of  the  patient  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  it  has  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  me  that 
this  method,  conservative  in  its  technique  3'et  radical  in  its 
results,  has  not  been  suggested  ere  this,  particularly  when 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  and  consequent  high  mortality 
of  typical  laparo-myoraotomy  are  taken  into  account. 


A    FEW   CASES   OF 

INSUFFICIENCY   OF   THE   INTERNI 

AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

By    S.    DICKSOX    BARR,    M.  D., 

rOHK,   PA. 

Case  I. — The  patient,  a  young  woman,  twenty  years  of  age, 
complains  of  severe  neuralgic  headaches,  which  she  has  had 
ever  since  childhood.  She  is  unable  to  sew,  and  can  not  read 
for  more  than  half  an  hour  without  severe  pain  through  the 
eyes  and  temples,  followed  by  a  headache. 

Ophthalmoscopically  there  is  no  lesion.  She  had  \^  vision 
in  each  eye,  but  under  atropine,  R.  E.,  ff ;  L.  E.,  ^■^. 

We  found  insutheiency  of  the  internal  recti  and  compound 
hypermetropic  astigmatism  in  both  eyes. 

I  prescribed:  R.  E.  ff,  sph.  +  1-25,  cyl.  +  0-50,  ax.  70°  f  g. 
L.  E.  -f/ij,  sph.  +  1-50,  cyl.  +  0-50,  ax.  90°  f  g.  Prism  5°,  base 
out,  divided,  was  added. 

This  gave  considerable  relief  for  a  time,  the  neuralgic  pains 
not  being  so  frequent  or  so  intense  as  before. 

After  the  glasses  had  been  worn  for  some  months  and  the 
pains  still  continued,  we  advised  an  operation.  This  was  per- 
formed, being  a  division  of  the  median  fibers  of  the  external 
rectus  of  right  eye.  The  patient,  after  the  operation,  exercised 
her  eyes  by  fixing  them  on  the  tip  of  her  finger  and  keeping 
them  there  while  moving  it  from  a  point  about  eight  inches  dis- 
tant from  her  face  to  the  bridge  of  her  nose  and  back  again, 
continuing  this  for  five  minutes  three  times  a  day.  During  the 
first  two  weeks  she  was  entirely  free  from  pain,  able  to  read 
and  sew  without  a  perceptible  eftbrt  for  any  length  of  time. 
Then  the  headaches  began  to  come  back  again;  although  not  .so 
severe,  they  were  still  troublesome.  A  month  after  the  first 
operation  I  operated  a  second  time,  but  this  time  on  the  ex- 
ternal muscle  of  the  left  eye,  dividing  the  median  fibers  as  be- 
fore. The  exercise  was  begun  again  and  continued  for  two 
weeks,  the  eyes  then  being  perfectly  normal  in  their  movements 
and  the  headaches  having  ceased  entirely. 

I  examined  her  again,  under  atropine,  for  gl.asses,  getting 
the  same  cotnbination,  with  the  exception  of  the  prLsms,  that 
being  unnecessary,  the  exophoria  having  disappeared.  I  [)ie- 
scribed,  therefore,  the  glasses  without  the  prisms. 

The  patient  when  last  heard  from,  eight  months  after  the 
last  operation,  was  entirely  free  from  her  headaches,  able 
to  read  and  sew  any  reasonable  length  of  time  without  any 
trouble. 

Case  II. — A  woman,  aged  forty  years,  complains  of  terrible 
pains  in  the  eyeballs  and  at  the  base  of  brain  ;  is  unable  to  road 
or  sew  without  pain  and  headache.  No  ophthalmoscopic  lesion. 
B.  E.  |-J,  exophoria  overcome  by  prism  4°.  Under  atropine, 
R.  E.  fg  (?),  L.  E.  fj(?),  we  found  mixed  astigmatism.  R.  15. 
sph.  4-  1-50,  cyl.  —  0-.50,  ax.  60°  %%.  L.  E.  sph.  +  1-75,  cyl. 
—  0'50,  ax.  100°  IJ.  There  wis  no  power  of  convergence  on  a 
point  inside  of  eight  inches  from  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

I  operated  on  the  external  rectus  of  the  right  eye  as  in  the 
foregoing  case,  the  operation  being  followed  by  exercise,  as  be- 
fore.   The  patient  was  seen  a  month  after  and  said  she  was  free 


from  her  headaches  and  the  frequent  nausea  which  she  had  be- 
fore the  operation. 

Case  III. — A  woman,  aged  thirty-five  years,  complains  of 
supra-orbital  headaches  and  asthenopia,  which  she  has  had  for 
years,  and  a  sensation  as  though  a  web  were  over  her  eyes. 
Letters  blur  after  looking  at  them  for  a  short  time.  No  oph- 
thalmoscopic lesion.  Weakness  of  internal  recti.  Hyperme- 
tropic astigmatism,  B.  E.,  f§.  Under  atropine,  B.  E.,  ^°u. 
On  examination,  I  found  the  following  glass  and  prescribed  it: 
R.  E.,  cyl.  -I-  2-2.5  D.,  ax.  90°.     L.  E.,  cyl.  +  2-00  D.,  ax.  90°. 

I  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  patient  to  exercise  the  muscles 
as  in  above  cases.  She  returned  about  four  weeks  after;  I  found 
the  exophoria  had  entirely  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  headaches. 

Case  IV. — A  child,  aged  thirteen  years,  complains  of  head- 
aches, letters  blurring,  and  pain  through  the  balls  of  the  eyes. 
Insufficiency  of  internal  recti.  No  ophthalmoscopic  lesion. 
R.  E.,  If.  L.  E.,  ff.  Under  atropine,  B.  E.,  ff.  I  found 
mixed  astigmatism  in  right  eye,  and  hypermetropic  astigma- 
tism in  left  eye.  I  prescribed :  R.  E.,  sph.  -|-  1'2.5,  cyl.  —  0'7o, 
ax.  150°.  L.  E.,  cyl.  -|-  1,  ax.  90°.  The  patient  followed  direc- 
tions about  exercising  the  eyes  for  three  weeks.  I  heard  from 
him  several  months  after;  the  exophoria  had  almost  entirely 
gone  and  he  had  no  trouble  with  reading. 

Case  V. — A  woman,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  complains  of 
severe  headaches,  inability  to  sew,  dull,  heavy  pain  at  base  of 
brain.  No  ophthalmoscopic  lesion.  Asthenopia.  R.  E.,  ff. 
L.  E.,  If.  Under  atropine,  R.  E.,  ff.  L.  E.,  jf  (?).  I  found 
hypermetropic  astigmatism  in  right  eye,  and  compound  hyper- 
metropic astigmatism  in  left  eye.  Insufficiency  of  internal  recti. 
I  prescribed :  R.  E.,  cyl.  -I-  0-50,  ax.  50°,  f  J.  L.  E.,  sph.  -|-  050, 
cyl.  -t-  0'50,  ax.  130°.  Exercise  was  carried  on  for  several 
weeks,  with  excellent  result.  The  patient  at  last  report,  two 
months  after,  was  doing  well. 


HEARING   RESTORED   IN  A  DEAF-MUTE 

BY  TREATMENT. 

By    W.    II.    bates,    M.  D. 

Rose  D.,  aged  nineteen,  had  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  when 
three  years  old.  Her  hearing  was  suddenly  lo.st  at  that  time. 
She  has  attended  school  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Ford- 
ham,  until  recently. 

On  February  11,  1890,  I  began  treatment.  She  did  not  hear 
the  ticking  of  the  watch,  loud  conversation,  or  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice.  The  Eustachian  tubes  were  not  easily  opened  by 
Politzeration.  Drum  membranes  transparent,  slightly  sunken. 
Tinnitus  was  present.  The  history  of  the  patient,  deafness  fol- 
lowing cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  would  have  indicated  incura- 
ble internal  ear  deafness,  and  the  negative  appearance  of  the 
drum  membranes  would  have  supported  this  supposition.  The 
tuning-fork,  however,  gave  the  well-known  formula  that  we 
obtain  in  many  uncomplicated  cases  of  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  middle  ear,  a  condition  that  can  often  be  benefited  by 
treatment. 

Treatment  was  pursued  daily  for  a  month  by  inflation  and 
the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  vault  of  the  pharynx. 
Her  family  physician  was  giving  her  constitutional  treatment. 

March  11th. — Watch  heard  at  twenty  inches.  Hears  con- 
versation at  ten  feet.  Is  learning  to  talk.  Treatment  now 
three  times  a  week.     Hearing  steadily  improved  in  both  ears. 

May  15th. — Watch  heard  at  five  feet.  Conversation  heard 
at  twenty  feet.  Tinnitus  much  better.  Her  talking  resembles 
that  of  a  child  just  learning  to  speak. 
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CONTEMPLATED  UNIVERSITY  CHANGES. 
The  authorities  of  Harvard  University  have  under  consid- 
eration the  project  of  reducing  the  duration  of  the  course  in 
the  School  of  Arts  from  four  years  to  three.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  moved  to  entertain  the  idea  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  general  conviction  that  the  time  now  necessarily  occupied  in 
a  young  man's  education  before  he  is  ready  to  set  out  on  a  pro- 
fessional career  brings  him  to  an  age  that  is  unnecessarily  ad- 
vanced and  retards  the  period  at  which  he  is  able  to  begin 
earning  his  living.  The  argument  seems  to  have  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  authorities  of  Columbia  College  also,  but  they 
appear  disposed  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  a  somewhat  difFerent 
way;  instead  of  shortening  the  time  of  study  required  before 
the  diploma  in  arts  is  granted,  they  are  inclined  to  maintain  it 
as  it  is  now,  but  to  allow  fourth-year  students  the  privilege 
of  entering  one  of  the  professional  schools,  so  that  they  will 
8ave  a  year  in  the  end  without  undue  condensation  of  their 
work. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  universities  have  any  idea 
of  impairing  their  curriculum  or  of  curtailing  their  require- 
ments. Harvard's  traditions  are  such  as  to  put  any  such  notion 
out  of  the  question,  and  in  the  case  of  Columbia  there  has  been 
ample  evidence  of  late  years,  and  more  especially  since  Presi- 
dent Low's  accession  to  office,  of  a  determination  to  win  for 
the  institution  a  rank  far  ahead  of  what  it  has  ever  before 
held.  This  has  lately  been  exemplified  to  a  notable  extent  by 
the  decision  not  to  grant  a  second  examination  to  students 
found  deficient  in  any  branch  during  the  brief  period  elapsing 
between  the  examination  for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  the  time 
of  the  commencement  exercises. 

The  Harvard  plan  may  be  the  more  expedient  for  that  in- 
stitution, particularly  with  reference  to  undergraduates  who 
intend  to  study  medicine,  for  the  seat  of  the  University  is  Cam- 
bridge, but  the  Medical  School  is  in  Boston,  and  the  loss  of  time 
necessarily  involved  in  going  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
would  probably  prove  fatal  to  the  pursuance  of  the  first  year's 
course  in  medicine  in  conjunction  with  the  duties  of  a  senior 
in  the  Scliool  of  Arts.  It  is  fortunate  for  Columbia  that  all 
the  professional  schools  she  has  are  close  at  hand,  and  there- 
fore her  plan  seems  feasible.  It  certainly  seems  to  us  the  more 
commendable  of  the  two,  for  it  does  away  with  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  lowering  the  requirements  of  the  School  of  Arts, 
although  we  confess  to  some  surprise  at  learning  that  a  senior 
in  that  school  is  supposed  to  have  leisure  enough  for  the  ardu- 
ous work  required  in  a  school  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology  ; 
moreover,  the  plan  will  not  have  the  ungenerous  effect  of  com- 
pelling the  rural  colleges,  that  have  no  professional  schools,  to 


cut  their  term  down  to  three  years  in  self-protection.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Harvard  plan  will  probably  be  preferred  by 
young  men  who  have  an  eye  to  a  mercantile  career,  and,  if  it 
is  adopted,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  Harvard  will  shortly  be- 
come a  university  for  "  business  men." 


THE   THERAPEUTIC    USES   AND   TOXIC    EFFECTS   OF   CAN- 
NABIS  INDICA. 

A  VALUABLE  Contribution  to  the  literature  of  Indian  hemp 
is  a  paper  with  this  title  published  in  the  Lancet  for  March  22, 
1890,  by  Dr.  J.  Russell  Reynolds.  In  explaining  the  occasional 
toxic  effects  of  this  drug,  two  things  must  be  remembered : 
First,  that,  by  its  nature  and  the  forms  of  its  administration, 
Cannabig  indica  is  subject  to  great  variations  in  strength.  Ex- 
tracts and  tinctures  can  not  be  made  uniform,  because  the 
hemp  grown  at  different  seasons  and  in  difterent  places  varies 
in  the  amount  of  the  active  therapeutic  principle.  It  should 
always  be  obtained  from  the  same  source,  and  the  minimum 
dose  should  be  given  at  first  and  gradually  and  cautiously  in- 
creased. The  second  important  fact  to  keep  in  view  is  that  in- 
dividuals differ  widely  in  their  relations  to  various  medicines 
and  articles  of  diet — perhaps  to  none  more  than  to  substances 
of  vegetable  origin,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  ipecacuanha,  digitalis, 
nux  vomica,  and  the  like.  In  addition  to  the  purity  of  the 
drug,  the  possibility  of  idiosyncrasy  must  be  borne  in  mind  as 
calling  for  caution  in  giving  Indian  hemp.  By  gradually  in- 
creasing the  dose  and  habituating  the  organism  to  its  use,  the 
use  of  Cannabis  indica  may  be  pushed  to  three  or  four  grains  at 
a  dose  with  positive  advantage.  But  in  Dr.  Reynolds's  experi- 
ence a  grain  would  bring  about  toxic  effects  in  the  majority  of 
healthy  adults ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  has  done  the  same, 
but  never  a  fifth,  which  is  the  proper  amount  with  which  to 
begin  the  use  of  the  drug  among  grown  persons,  a  tenth  of  a 
grain  being  the  proper  initial  dose  for  children.  The  best 
preparation  for  administration  is  the  tincture — one  grain  to 
twenty  or  ten  minims — dropped  on  sugar  or  bread.  The  mini- 
mum dose  should  be  given,  as  before  slated,  repeated  every 
four  or  six  hours,  and  gradually  increased  every  third  or  fourth 
day,  until  either  relief  is  obtained  or  the  drug  is  proved  useless. 
With  such  precautions,  Dr.  Reynolds  states  he  has  never  met 
with  toxic  effects  and  rarely  failed  to  ascertain  in  a  short  space 
of  time  the  value  or  uselessness  of  the  drug. 

Its  most  important  results  are  to  be  found  in  the  mental 
sphere;  as,  for  instance,  in  senile  insomnia,  with  wandering. 
An  elderly  person  (perhaps  with  brain-softening)  is  fidgety  at 
night,  goes  to  bed,  gets  up,  thinks  he  has  some  appointment  to 
keep,  that  he  must  dress  and  go  out.  Day,  with  its  stimuli  and 
real  occupations,  finds  him  quite  rational  again.  Nothing  can 
compare  in  utility  to  a  moderate  dose  of  Indian  hemp  at  bed- 
time— a  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  grain  of  the  extract.  In  alco- 
holic subjects  it  is  uncertain  and  rarely  useful.  In  melancholia 
it  is  sometimes  serviceable  in  converting  depression  into  exalta- 
tion; but,  unless  the  case  has  merged  into  senile  degeneration, 
Dr.  Reynolds  does  not  now  employ  Cannabis  indica.     It  is 
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worse  than  useless  in  any  form  of  mania.  In  the  occasional 
night  restlessness  of  general  paretics  and  of  sufferers  from  the 
"temper  disease  "  of  Marshall  Hall,  whether  children  or  adults, 
it  has  proved  eminently  useful. 

In  painful  affections,  such  as  neuralgia,  neuritis,  and  mi- 
graine. Dr.  Reynolds  considers  hemp  by  far  the  most  useful  of 
drugs,  even  when  the  disease  is  of  years' duration.  In  neuritis 
the  remedy  is  useful  only  in  conjunction  with  other  treatment, 
and  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  mercury,  iodine,  or  other 
drugs,  as  it  is  in  neuralgia  when  given  with  arsenic,  quinine, 
or  iron,  if  either  is  required.  Many  victims  of  diabolical  mi- 
graine have  for  years  kept  their  sufferings  in  abeyance  by  tak- 
ing hemp  at  the  threatening  or  onset  of  the  attack.  In  sciatica, 
myodynia,  gastrodynia,  enteralgia,  tinnitus  aurium,  muscat  voli- 
tantes,  and  every  kind  of  so-called  hysterical  pain,  Canmihu 
indica  is  without  value.  On  the  other  hand,  it  relieves  the 
lightning  pains  of  ataxia,  and  also  the  multiform  miseries  of 
the  gouty,  such  as  tingling,  formication,  numbness,  and  other 
parsesthesiaa. 

In  clonic  spasm,  whether  epileptoid  or  choreic,  hemp  is  of 
great  service.  In  the  eclampsia  of  children  or  adults,  from 
worms,  teething  (the  first,  second,  or  third  dentition),  it  gives 
relief  by  itself  in  many  cases.  Many  cases  of  so-called  epilepsy 
in  adults — epileptoid  convulsions,  due  often  to  gross  organic 
nerve-center  lesions — are  greatly  helped  by  Cannabis  indica, 
when  they  are  not  affected  by  the  bromides  or  other  drugs. 
Take,  for  instance,  violent  convulsions  in  an  overfed  man,  who 
is]attacked  during  sleep  a  few  hours  after  a  hearty  supper,  the 
attacks  recurring  two  or  three  times  an  hour  for  a  day  or  two, 
in  spite^of  "clearing,  the  priinte  vise,"  or  using  bromine  or 
some  other  classic  drug.  These  attacks  may  be  stopped  at  once 
with  a  full  dose  of  hemp.  In  brain  tumors  or  other  maladies 
in  the  course  of  which  epileptoid  seizures  occur,  followed  by 
coma,  the^coma  being  followed  by  delirinm — first  quiet,  then 
violent — thejdelirium  time  after  time  passing  into  convulsions 
and  the  whole  gamut  being  repeated,  Indian  hemp  will  at  once 
cut  short  such  abnormal  activities,  even  when  all  other  treat- 
ment has  failed.  In  genuine  epilepsy  it  is  of  no  avail.  In  cases 
where  it  has  seemed  to  do  good,  the  author  doubts  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  diagnosis  and  suspects  organic  lesion  or  eccen- 
tric irritation.  In  tonic  spasms,  such  as  torticollis  and  writers' 
cramp,  in  general  chorea,  in  paralysis  agitans,  in  trismus,  teta- 
nus, and  the  jerky  movements  of  spinal  sclerosis,  Cannahis  in- 
dica has  proved  absolutely  useless.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
most  valuable  in  the  nocturnal  cramps  of  gouty  or  old  persons, 
in  some  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma,  and  in  simple  spasmodic 
dysmenorrhoea.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  for  the  relief 
of  suffering,  quite  apart  from  a  curative  effect,  hemp  must  ever 
be  held  in  high  esteem  and  ranked  with  the  poppy  and  with 
niandragora. 


MINOR   PARAGRAPim. 

PNEUMONIA   IN   CHILDREN   SIMULATING  MENINGITIS. 

Three  cases  of  pneumonia  with  cerebral  symptoms  are  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Morris  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 


nal. In  the  first  case  an  upper  lobe  was  involved.  In  the  sec- 
ond, consolidation  did  not  appear  until  the  sixth  day  and  was 
confined  to  the  right  upper  third  of  the  chest.  In  the  third, 
cerebral  symptoms  developed  on  the  second  day,  but  consolida- 
tion was  not  discovered  until  the  sixth  and  was  confined  to  the 
right  upper  lobe.  The  cerebral  symptoms  in  each  case  devel- 
oped early.  Stupor  continued  about  seven  days  with  occasional 
attacks  of  screaming,  delirium,  and  vomiting.  The  muscles  of 
the  neck  were  rigid  and  the  thighs  were  flexed  upon  the  abdo- 
men, which  was  distended  and  tympanitic.  The  patients  all 
made  a  good  recovery.  In  a  discussion  on  the  report.  Dr.  Rutch 
remarked  that  there  were  a  number  of  diseases  in  children 
which  simulate  each  other  in  their  initial  symptoms.  The  most 
difficult  to  distinguish  were  typhoid  fever,  tubercular  menin- 
gitis, acute  gastric  catarrh,  and  pneumonia.  "With  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  physical  signs  of  pneumonia,  with  the  most  care- 
ful examination,  might  not  be  detected  for  many  days,  thoracic 
disease  should  not  be  eliminated  unless  the  evidences  of  cerebral 
disease  were  very  positive.  It  should  not  be  taken  for  granted, 
because  even  exaggerated  symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation  were 
present,  that  a  lesion  necessarily  existed. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  PATENTING  MEDICAL  INVENTIONS. 
We  have  repeatedly  declared  our  lack  of  faith  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  ethical  rule  current  in  the  profesMon  to  the  effect  that 
physicians  ought  not  to  patent  their  inventions.  In  Dr.  Pif- 
fard's  article,  which  we  publish  in  this  issue,  he  says:  "Some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  writer  devised  a  cautery  battery 
which,  considering  bulk,  weight,  and  efficiency,  has  probably 
never  been  surpassed.  In  this  battery  the  plates  were  of  plati- 
num and  zinc.  As  the  apparatus  was  not  protected  by  patent, 
any  one  who  chose  could  make  it  or  imitate  it.  Some  makers 
did  so  and  debauched  the  quality  and  efficiency  by  substituting 
carbon  for  platinum,  still  selling  the  battery  as  the  genuine  arti- 
cle with  my  name  attached,  which  was  a  fraud."  It  is  not  long 
since  Dr.  Piffard  declared  himself  most  unequivocally  in  accord 
with  the  prevalent  sentiment  on  the  patent  question,  so  that  the 
words  he  now  uses  have  all  the  more  force  as  a  protest  against 
it. 

THE    NEW   BATHING   ESTABLISHMENT    AT    RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  gratifying  disposition  to  man- 
age the  sulphurous  waters  of  Richfield  in  a  way  to  make  them 
serviceable  to  the  utmost  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  rather 
than  to  restrict  the  attractions  of  the  place  to  those  of  a  fash- 
ionable resort.  For  this  much  praise  is  due  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
Proctor.  The  most  telling  recent  manifestation  of  his  apprecia- 
tion of  what  Richfield  may  be  made  to  be  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
erection  of  a  superb  bathing  establishment,  according  to  the 
plans  of  so  competent  an  architect  as  Mr.  John  Dufais.  While 
the  building  has  been  made  pleasing  to  the  eye,  nothing  has 
been  omitted  to  make  it  answer  effectively  the  purposes  of  a 
modern  medicinal  bathing  establishment  of  the  first  order.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  to  be  under  the  efficient  management 
of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Ransom,  of  New  York,  to  whose  oare,  we  are 
confident,  our  readers  may  intrust  their  patients  without  hesi- 
tation. 


THE   RESIGNATION   OF  A  VETERAN   TEACHER. 

TnE  retirement  of  Dr.  George  W.  Miltenberger  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  was  an  interesting  event  connected 
with  the  close  of  the  lecture  season  at  the  School  of  Medicine, 
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severing  a  teaching  connection  tliat  liad  lasted  half  a  centary. 
He  graduated  from  that  school  in  1840,  and  in  the  same  year 
received  his  appointment  as  demonstrator  of  anatomy  ;  the 
chair  of  obstetrics  was  occupied  by  him  during  more  than 
thirty  years,  an  unusually  long  incumbency  of  so  exacting  a 
position.  His  leave-talcing  was  marked  by  a  very  touching  ad- 
dress. The  students  and  alumni  propose  to  erect  some  memo- 
rial in  honor  of  Dr.  Miltenberger's  long  services.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  the  present  professor  of  anatomy,  Dr.  Michael. 


THE   CONNECTICUT   STATE   MEDICAL   SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  society,  held  in  New  Haven  on  May 
28th,  it  was  ordered  that  a  representation  be  made  to  Congress 
requesting  the  retention  of  sugar  of  milk  on  the  list  of  non- 
dutiable  articles,  instead  of  having  that  substance  taxed  ten 
cents  a  pound,  as  it  will  be  if  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill  be- 
comes a  law.  The  recent  circular  and  inquiries  issued  by  the 
Census  Department  to  the  medical  profession,  asking  its  mem- 
bers to  give  information  regarding  their  diseased  patients,  were 
discussed  and  a  condemnatory  resolution  was  introduced. 


LEPROSY   EXCLUDED   AT   THE   BOSTON   QUARANTINE. 

The  Quarantine  authorities  at  Boston  Harbor  have  inter- 
cepted the  importation  of  a  case  of  leprosy  in  the  person  of  a 
woman  from  Sweden.  Alter  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  had 
been  clearly  made  out,  the  officials  not  only  refused  a  permit  to 
land,  but  required  the  Cunard  Company  to  return  the  leper  to 
her  own  country.  This  was  done  on  May  10th.  It  has  now 
been  learned  that  the  diagnosis  of  leprosy  was  confirmed  by  the 
medical  officials  at  Liverpool  upon  the  arrival  of  the  outcast  at 
that  port. 

THE   NEWBERRY   LIBRARY   OF   CHICAGO. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  announces 
that  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society 
a  representative  of  the  trustees  of  the  Newberry  Library  stated 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  to  devote  a  section  of 
the  library  building  to  medicine  exclusively.  When  we  con- 
sider the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  Newberry  Library  and  the 
attainments  of  its  librarian,  we  must  congratulate  Chicago  on 
this  announcement. 

ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  eases 
and  deatlis  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  June  3,  1890  : 


Week  ending  May  27 

Week  ending  June  3. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Typhoid  fever 

8 
69 

2 
379 
110 

6 

0 
5 
2 
25 
23 
0 

9 
47 

5 

427 

83 

8 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

.3 
30 

33 

0 

The  American  Faediatric  Society  held  its  second  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith.  Besides  the  president's  address,  the  pro- 
gramme included  papers  by  him  and  by  Dr.  F.  Huber,  Dr.  J.  J.  Reid, 
Dr.  W.  P.  Northrup,  Dr.  W.  L.  Carr,  Dr.  II.  M.  Biggs,  Dr.  Dillon 
Brown,  Dr.  L.  E.  Holt,  Dr.  A.  CaiI16,  Dr.  F.  M.  Warner,  Dr.  F.  Jl.  Cran- 
dall,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rau,  Dr.  C.  H.  May,  Dr.  John  Doming,  Dr.  A.  Jacobi, 
Dr.  A.  Seibert,  Dr.  J.  E.  Winters,  Dr.  H.  Koplik,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Fruit- 


night,  of  New  York ;  Dr.  T.  M.  Rotch,  Dr.  H.  C.  Hoven,  Dr.  Henry 
Jackson,  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Townsend,  of  Boston :  Dr.  C.  W.  Earle,  of 
Chicago  ;  Dr.  V.  C.  Vauglian,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan ;  and  Dr.  W.  A. 

Edwards,  of  San  Diego,  California. 

The  Hassachnsetts  Uedical  Society. — Tlie  one  hundred  and  ninth 
annual  meeting  will  lie  held  in  Boston  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the 
10th  and  llth  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  David  W.  Cheever. 
The  Shattuck  Lecture  will  be  given  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  Dr.  George 
B.  Shattuck,  of  Boston.  The  annual  discourse  will  be  given  on 
Wednesday,  at  noon,  by  Dr.  James  C.  White,  of  Boston. 

In  the  Section  in  Medicine  (Dr.  A.  H.  Johnson,  of  Salem,  chairman) 
the  following  papers  will  be  read :  The  Influence  of  Insanity :  a  Clin- 
ical Report  of  Cases,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Harrington,  of  Danvers  ;  The  Care 
of  the  Insane  in  Local  Institutions,  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Moulton,  of  Boston ; 
The  Indications  for  Operations  involving  the  Opening  of  the  Vertebral 
Canal,  l.iy  Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam,  of  Boston;  and  The  True  Position  of 
Electricity  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent,  by  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  of  Boston. 

In  the  Section  in  Surgery  (Dr.  D.  W.  Cheever,  of  Boston,  chainuan) 
Irreducible  Hernia  will  be  the  subject  of  a  discussion  by  Dr.  J.  C.  War- 
ren, Dr.  G.  W.  Gay,  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Cushing,  of  Boston ;  Dr.  Walter 
Ela,  of  Cambridge ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Galloupe,  of  Lynn  ;  and  Dr.  F.  H. 
Thompson,  of  Fitehburg. 

In  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  (Dr.  J.  P.  Reynolds, 
of  Boston,  chairman)  papers  will  be  read  as  follows:  A  Case  of  Pro- 
tracted Labor  resulting  in  Atresia  of  the  Vagina,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Hodg- 
don,  of  Dedham ;  Three  Cases  of  Laparotomy  for  General  Peritonitis, 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Wheeler,  of  Worcester ;  Obstetrical  Work  in  a  Cottage 
Hospital,  by  Dr.  Henry  Colt,  of  Pittsfield ;  and  The  Treatment  of 
Uterine  Fibro-myomata  by  Abdominal  Hysterectomy,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Irish, 
of  Lowell. 

In  the  general  meeting,  on  Wednesday,  papers  will  be  read  as  fol- 
lows :  Some  Relations  of  Climate  to  Health  and  Disease,  with  Especial 
Reference  to  Massachusetts,  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Smith,  of  Boston  ;  Poisonous 
Mushrooms,  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Forster,  of  Cbarlestown ;  and  Dangers  from 
Defective  Form  and  Color  Sense,  and  their  Control,  by  Dr.  B.  J.  Jef- 
fries, of  Boston. 

The  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey. — The  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fourth  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Schooley's  Mountain,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  the  10th  and  llth  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
B.  A.  Watson,  of  Jersey  City,  who  will  give  an  address  entitled  A  His- 
torical Sketch  of  Surgery,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern.  There  will 
be  discussions  on  the  following  topics :  Does  the  Early  Administration 
of  the  Salicylates  in  Acute  Articular  Rheumatism  prevent  Heart  Com- 
plications ?  (to  be  opened  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Marsh);  Hydrophobia  (to  be 
opened  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Watson) ;  and  Is  Diphtheria  Primarily  a  Local  or 
a  General  Disease  V  (to  be  opened  by  Dr.  U.  Selover). 

One  of  the  vice-presidents.  Dr.  George  T.  Welch,  will  read  an  ad- 
dress entitled  Fathers  and  Sons.  The  following-named  jiapers  are  an- 
nounced: Endometritis,  by  Dr.  E.  L.  B.  Godfrey;  and  A  Few  Rare 
Cases  of  Abdominal  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Orren  B.  Gross. 

The  New  York  Pasteur  Institute. — The  director,  Dr.  Paul  Gibier, 
reports  tliat  seven  persons  were  treated  during  the  month  of  April. 
The  dogs  tliat  had  bitten  three  of  them  were  shown  to  be  rabietic  by 
experiment,  and  a  person  bitten  by  one  of  those  dogs,  but  not  treated 
at  the  Institute,  has  been  reported  to  have  died  of  rabies. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  was  organized  on  the 
Kith  of  May,  with  Dr.  Allied  Meyer  for  iiresident.  Dr.  Henry  Stark  for 
vice-president.  Dr.  A.  H.  Friedenberg  for  treasurer,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Schiff 
for  secretary.  The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  hospital  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  January,  May,  and  October.  We  have  no  doubt  that  more 
frequent  meetings  will  soon  be  seen  to  be  advantageous.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  had  by  addressing  Dr.  Schiff,  at  No.  235  East 
Seventy-ciglitli  Street. 

Dr.  Jarvis's  Nasal  Crown-Drill. — We  regret  that,  by  an  error  on 
the  part  of  the  wood-engraver  (not  employed  by  us),  an  inade<iuate 
representation  of  the  instrument  is  given  in  the  article  pubUshcd  else- 
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where  in  this  issue.     The  error  was  not  discovered  until  that  piirt  of 
the  Journal  had  been  printed. 

The  West  End  Medical  Society. — At  the  next  meeting,  this  (Satur- 
day) evening,  Dr.  F.  Spencer  Halsey,  at  whose  house,  No.  210  West 
Sixty-ninth  Street,  the  meeting  is  to  be  held,  will  read  a  paper  entitled 
Summer  Complaints  in  Children,  with  an  Account  of  an  Interesting 
Case. 

The  Harlem  Medical  Association  held  its  last  regular  meeting  for 
the  season  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  4th  inst.  Dr.  E.  Fridenberg  pre- 
sented four  cases  of  trephining  of  the  mastoid  process ;  Dr.  S.  E.  Gibbs 
read  a  paper  entitled  The  Wise  Druggist ;  and  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Tanner 
read  a  paper  on  The  Treatment  of  Pneumonic  Fever. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — It  is  announced  that  all  the 
sections  have  adjourned  until  October,  and  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Academy  will  be  held  on  October  2d,  in  the  new  building  in  West 
Forty-third  Street,  where  the  library  is   now   open  from    10  a.  m.  to 

10  p.  M. 

The  Medico-chimrgical  College  of  Philadelphia. — Dr.  John  .\ulile 
has  severed  his  connection  with  the  iustitution. 

Change  of  Address.— Dr.  William  R.  Ballon,  to  No.  102  East  Thirty- 
first  Street. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 

Duties  of   Qffinrs  servinff  in  the  Medical  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  May  IS  to  May  31,  1S90  : 

GiRARD,  J.  B.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one 
month,  to  take  effect  as  soon  after  June  1st,  proximo,  as  a  medi- 
cal oflScer  can  be  sent  to  Fort  Lowell  for  temporary  duty.  Par.  1, 
S.  0.  48,  Headquarters  Department  of  Arizona,  May  17,  1890. 

DeWitt,  Theodore  F.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  Willett's  Point,  New  York,  and  will  report  in 
person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Fort  Ringgold,  Texas,  for  duty 
at  that  station,  relieving  Carter,  W.  Fitzhugh,  Captain  and  Assist- 
ant Surgeon.  Captain  Carter,  upon  being  thus  relieved,  will  pro- 
ceed to  West  Point,  New  York,  and  report  in  person  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  for  duty  at  that  station. 
Par.  2,  S.  0.  119,  A.  G.  0.,  May  21,  1890. 

Benham,  Robert  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from 
further  duty  at  Madison  Barracks,  New  York,  and  will  report  in 
person  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Wadsworth,  New  York,  for 
duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Winne,  Charles  K.,  Captain  and 
Assistant  Surgeon.  Captain  Winne,  upon  being  thus  relieved,  will 
proceed  to  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  and  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  officer  thereof  for  duty  at  that  post.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  119, 
A.  G.  0.,  May  21,  1890. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  following-named  officers  of 
the  Medical  Department  will  proceed  to  Berlin,  Germany,  as  dele- 
gates to  the  International  Medical  Congress  which  is  to  meet  in 
that  city  in  August  next :  Axden,  Charles  H.,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  Surgeon,  and  Billings,  John  S.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  After 
the  adjournment  of  the  congress  the  officers  named  will  return  to 
the  United  States  and  rejoin  their  proper  stations. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Billings,  John  S.,  Major  and 
Surgeon,  will,  while  abroad,  under  his  orders  to  attend  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  at  Berlin,  Germany,  and  before  returning 
to  the  United  States,  visit,  on  official  business,  such  points  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  elsewhere 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army, 
and  under  such  special  instructions  as  he  may  receive  from  the 
Surgeon-General.  Pars.  11  and  12,  S.  0.  116,  Headquarters  of  the 
Army,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  May  17,  1890. 
Loring,  Leonard  Y.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  now  on  sick  leave  of  aliscnce 
until  further  orders,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to- 
lieved  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  Arizona.  Par.  14,  S.  O. 
115,  A.  G.  0.,  May  16,  1890. 
Wood,  Leonard,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  having  com- 
pleted at  New  York  city  the  duties  assigned   him  in   S.   0.   29, 


April  30,  Division  of  the  PaciOc,  will  return  to  his  station  in  that 
division. 

Leave  of  absence  for  one  month  is  granted  Wood,  Leonard,  First 
Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Pars.  19  and  20,  S.  0.  115, 
A.G.  0.,  May  16,  1890. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  so  much  of  Par.  2,  S.  0.  119, 
A.  G.  0.,  May  21,  1890,  from  this  office,  as  relates  to  Benham, 
Robert  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  Benham,  Robert  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will 
proceed  from  Madison  Barracks,  New  York,  to  Fort  Wadsworth, 
New  York,  and  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
post  for  temporary  duty. 

Lauderdale,  John  V.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  Fort  Ontario,  New  York. 
Leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  to  commence  on  or  about  June  1, 
1890,  is  hereby  granted.  Par.  4,  S.  0.  123,  Headquarters  Division 
of  the  Atlantic,  New  York  city.  May  27,  1890. 

Heizmann,  Charles  L.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  one  month.    Par.  1,  S.  0.  39,  Department  of  Texas,  May  19,  1890. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  a  board  of  medical  officers — to 
consist  of  Heger,  Anthony,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon ; 
Brooke,  John,  Major  and  Surgeon;  White,  Robert  H.,  Major  and 
Surgeon — will  assemble  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point 
New  York,  on  June  7,  1890,  to  examine  into  the  physical  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Academy,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Academy  and  Commandant 
of  Cadets,  the  members  of  the  graduating  class.  Reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  board  will  be  forwarded,  through  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Academy,  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Annv. 
Special  reports  will  be  made  in  the  cases  of  any  graduates  deemed 
to  be  physically  unfit  for  the  military  service,  and  also  in  the  cases 
of  candidates  who  may  be  admitted  on  probation  or  rejected.  Par. 
3,  S.  0.  121,  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  23,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  week  ending  May  24,  1890 : 
Crandell,  Rand  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospi- 
tal, New  York. 
Berrvhill,  Thomas  A.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the 
hospital  at  New  York  and  ordered  to  the  hospital  at  Mare  Island, 
Cal. 
Anderson,  Frank,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  special  duty 

at  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Tan  Reypen,  W.  K.,  Medical  Inspector.    Ordered  to  New  York  on  spe- 
cial temporary  duty. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  June  9th :  New  York  Ophthalmological  Society  (private) ;  New 
York  Medico-historical  Society  (private) ;  Lenox  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  (private) ;  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Gyne- 
cological Society  of  Boston ;  Burlington,  Vt.,  Medical  and  Surgical 
Club  ;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Baltimore  Medi- 
cal Association. 

Tuesday,  June  10th :  Delaware  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — Wil- 
mington) ;  Maine  Medical  Association  (first  day — Portland) ;  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society  (first  day,  Boston);  Medical  Society 
of  New  Jersey  (first  day — Schooley's  Mountain) ;  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (first  day — Philadelphia);  New  York 
Medical  Union  (private) ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of 
Chemung  (annual — Elmira),  Chenango  (semi-annual),  Delaware 
(annual),  Eric  (semi-annual — Buffalo),  Genesee  (annual — Batavia), 
Livingston  (annual),  Onondaga  (annual — Syracuse),  Oswego  (annual, 
Mexico),  Rensselaer,  St.  Lawrence  (semi-annual),  Schenectady  (semi- 
annual— Schenectady),  Steuben  (annual — Bath),  Warren  (annual — 
Lake  George),  and  Wyoming  (Warsaw),  N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
Trenton  (private),  N.  J.,  Medical  Associations ;  Baltimore  Gynaeco- 
logical and  Obstetrical  Society. 

Wednesday,  June  11th :  Delaware  Stete  Medical  Society  (second 
day) ;  Maine  Medical  Association  (second  day) ;  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  (second  dhy) ;  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  (sec- 
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ond  day);  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (second 
day) ;  New  York  Pathological  Society ;  American  Microscopical  So- 
ciety of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties 
of  Albany,  Cortland  (annual),  Dutchess  (semi-annual— Poughkcep- 
sie),  and  Montgomery  (annual— Fonda),  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia  f!ounty 
Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  June  12lh  :  Dakota  Medical  Society  (first  day— Sioux  Falls) ; 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  (first  day — Piovidence);  Delaware 
State  Medical  Society  (third  day) ;  Maine  Medical  Association  (third 
day);  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (third  day); 
Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medicine;  New  York 
Laryngological  Society;  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society;  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  Cayuga  (annual),  N.  Y. ;  South  Boston. 
Mass.,  Medical  Club  (private) ;  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia, 

Friday,  Jum  13th:  Dakota  Sledical  Society  (second  day);  Rhode  Island 
Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (pri- 
vate) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  Town  of  Saugerties. 

Saturday,  Jtme  iJ^th :  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private). 


OBITUARY    NOTES. 

Zachariah  P.  Dennler,  M.  D.,  of  Long  Island  City,  died  on  May 
21th,  aged  fifty-two  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Lyons,  New  York,  and 
the  son  of  an  expatriated  German  Lutheran  clergyman.  He  attended 
the  Geneva  Medical  College,  graduating  in  1861.  During  the  entire 
period  of  the  late  war  he  was  in  the  hospital  service,  chiefly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-five 
years  he  had  resided  at  Long  Island  City  he  had  filled  some  public  posi- 
tion, either  in  connection  with  the  police  surgeoncy  or  the  health 
office,  and  he  was  for  a  long  time  chief  medical  adviser  to  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  Company. 

Arthur  Jnlius  Pollock,  M.  D.,  the  senior  physician  at  the  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  London,  died  on  May  1 1th,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  a  son 
of  the  late  Baron  Pollock,  and  for  twenty  years  held  the  chair  in  medi- 
cine  in  the  school  at  the  hospital  named.  His  fatal  illness  was  peri- 
carditis, supervening  upon  an  attack  of  influenza,  by  which  he  had 
been  seriously  prostrated.  He  was  an  extremely  popular  medical 
teacher. 

James  Henry  Pooley,  M.  D.,  who  for  many  years  practiced  medicine 
in  Dobb's  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  died  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  inst.,  in  England,  his 
native  country,  where,  having  retired  from  practice,  he  had  been  living 
for  the  last  few  years.  Dr.  Pooley  obtained  his  medical  education  in 
England,  but  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age.  He  achieved  dis- 
tinction as  a  practitioner,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  professional 
brethren. 


fetters  to  tl^«  €ttiiax. 


VANCE'S  BAG-PIPE   IRRIGATOR. 

New  York,  April  S4,  1S90. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Yorh  Medical  Journal: 

Sir  :  A  recent  and  valuable  addition  to  tlie  outfit  of  the  an- 
tiseptic surgeon  is  the  "bag-pipe  irrigator"  devised  by  Dr.  Ap 
Morgan  Vance,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  His  jilan,  as  described  in  the 
Medical  Mirror,  is  "to  thoroughly  disinfect  a  rubber  gas-bag 
which  has  a  capacity  of  about  three  gallons,  and  supply  it  witli 
a  rubber  tube  and  stop-cock.  This  can  be  filled  with  filtered 
(Pasteur)  distilled  water  or  Thiersch's  solution  and  carried  in  the 
buggy  to  the  bedside,  where  it  is  placed  in  a  tub  of  hot  water 
and  made  warm  enough  to  irrigate  any  wound  or  cavity,  the 


assistant  being  able  to  regulate  the  force  of  the  irrigating  stream 
by  holding  the  'bag-pipe'  under  his  arm." 

This  is  certainly  a  great  boon  in  private  operations,  where  it 
is  often  impossible  to  get  surgiciilly  pure  water  even  by  boiling, 
and  it  is  to  bring  this  practical  idea  more  prominently  before 
the  profession  that  this  letter  is  written. 

E.  K.  Caldwell,  M.  D. 


^rotetbings  of  ,§oneti«s. 


NEW   YORK   NEUROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  May  6,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Landon  0.  Gray,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Work  of  the  Society.— Before  introducing  Dr.  Gray, 
the  newly  elected  president.  Dr.  G.  W.  Jacoby,  the  retiring 
president,  reviewed  the  work  done  by  the  society  during  his 
term  of  office.  He  thought  that  the  society's  work  had  excited 
pretty  general  interest,  and  that  it  was  to  be  commended  for 
the  active  part  that  it  had  taken  in  the  matter  of  reform  in  the 
public  care  of  the  pauper  insane.  In  another  direction  also  had 
it  drawn  to  itself  the  attention  of  outsiders  ;  this  was  upon  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  and  chorea  by  the  correc- 
tion of  ocular  defects.  Other  work  which  had  aroused  interest 
was  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  speaker,  at 
the  January  meeting,  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  bill 
known  as  the  "  Gallup  Lunacy  Bill."  That  part  of  the  report 
which  had  excited  most  comment  was  the  closing  recommenda- 
tion that  "  A  clause  should  be  introduced  into  the  bill  providing 
that  nothing  in  the  lunacy  laws  of  the  State  shall  be  construed 
to  interfere  with  the  reception  and  treatment  of  acute  cases  of 
insanity  in  chartered  general  hospitals,  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  condition  as  patients  suffering  from  other  dis- 
eases are  there  received  and  treated,  provided  that  such  hospitals 
have  suitable  aoooraraodations  approved  by  the  State  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacy."  That  there  was  something  radically  wrong  in 
our  system  of  treating  insanity  would  not  be  denied  even  by 
the  most  enthu.siastic  supporters  of  these  methods;  the  small 
percentage  of  recoveries  obtained  was  of  itself  the  best  support 
of  this  statement.  Also  that  the  progress  of  medical  science 
in  reference  to  the  causes  and  prevention  of  insanity  had  not 
kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  science  in  other  directions, 
especially  neurology,  mnst  be  acknowledged.  It  was  probable 
that  either  of  the  proposed  plans — the  opening  of  special 
wards  for  the  reception  of  the  acutely  insane  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  patients  were  received  in  the  sixty-three  chartered 
general  hospitals  of  the  State,  or  the  erection  of  a  special  hos- 
pital—  would  do  much  toward  remedying  the  acknowledged 
defects.  One  other  great  obstacle  to  scientific  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  insanity  and  its  treatment  was  the  complaint  that 
the  general  practitioner  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  insanity ; 
that  all  he  could  learn  on  the  subject  was  derived  from  books. 
Medical  education  in  psychiatry  had  not  made  and  could  not 
make  any  i)rogress  .so  long  as  our  asylums,  as  at  present,  either 
were  not  open  to  students  at  all,  or  were  not  open  to  them 
under  conditious  which  afforded  facilities  for  study  ;  while  no- 
where was  any  provision  made  for  systematic  teaching.  These 
ideas  represented  the  kernel  of  the  entire  question,  as  was 
shown  by  the  opinion  of  the  various  eminent  professional  men 
that  comju-ised  the  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council. 
In  addition  to  their  testimony,  the  following  questions  had  been 
sent  to  every  medical  superintendent  of  a  public  asylum  in 
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England  and  Wales:  1.  "  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  public  asylums  for  the  insane,  as  at  present  conducted, 
makes  sufBcient  provision,  or  allows  sufficient  opportunity,  for 
the  investigation  of  the  pathology  of  insanity  by  the  light  of 
modern  methods  of  research,  or  for  the  careful  adaptation  of 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  to  the  cases  of  individual  pa- 
tients?" 2.  "  If  you  recognize  deficiencies  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated above,  is  it  your  opinion  that  they  might  be  supplied, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  by  a  hospital  in  London  in  which  the 
work  of  the  resident  medical  officers  would  be  supplemented  by 
that  of  a  sufficiently  numerous  medical  and  surgical  visiting 
staff  and  by  that  of  a  skilled  pathologist?"  The  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  in  the  answers  received  had  been  in  favor  of 
the  proposals.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to  whether  special 
wards  in  general  hospitals  or  a  special  hospital  was  the  most 
practicable  would  soon  receive,  at  any  rate,  a  partial  solution 
in  London.  If  the  society  could  succeed  in  having  the  other 
side  of  the  question  practically  tested  in  one  of  our  hospitalsi 
the  experiment  would  undoubtedly  be  watched  with  very  great 
interest.  The  entire  matter  would  still  require  a  great  deal  of 
work  and  attention  before  anything  satisfactory  could  be  done, 
and  the  speaker  hoped  that  the  good  work  which  the  society's 
committee  had  begun  would  be  continued  under  the  direction 
of  his  successor  in  office.  Dr.  Landon  Carter  Gray,  whom  he 
took  great  pleasure  in  introducing  as  the  new  president. 

Dr.  Gray  then  took  the  chair  and  briedy  acknowledged  the 
compliment  implied  by  his  election  to  the  office. 

Can  we  diagnosticate  Hj^ereemia  and  Anaemia  of  the 
Brain  and  Cord? — This  was  the  title  of  the  pre>ident's  inaugu- 
ral address.     (See  page  561.) 

Dr.  W.  R.  BiHDSALL  said  be  must  admit  that  he  had  reached 
about  the  same  conclusions  as  the  reader  of  the  address;  that 
it  was  nest  to  impossible  to  determine  between  the  conditions 
of  hyperaemia  and  ansemia  by  the  nervous  symptoms  alone. 
There  were,  however,  times  when  it  was  undoubtedly  possible 
to  recognize  these  states  from  the  general  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient's system  and  from  the  course  and  character  of  the  disease. 
Still,  he  thought  there  existed  a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to 
how  the  terms  should  be  used.  For  instance,  the  term  an;emia 
was  often  employed  to  express  a  mere  malnutrition  of  the  part. 
This  application  would  be  inappropriate  in  reference  to  the 
sense  in  which  the  president  had  discussed  the  subject.  If  it 
were  a  question  whether  the  organs  were  supplied  with  too 
much  or  too  little  blood,  of  course  variations  in  the  quality  of 
the  blood  must  make  considerable  difierence  in  the  resulting 
symptoms,  but  he  failed  to  appreciate  how  such  symptoms  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  question.  He  believed  that  a  large  part 
of  the  symptoms  which  were  brought  forward  as  evidence  of 
hyperiiemia  and  ansemia  were  really  conditions  of  disease  due 
to  malnutrition  of  the  parts  from  the  presence  of  poisonous 
substances  in  the  blood,  and  not  necessarily  evidences  of  an  ex- 
cessive or  defective  supply  of  blood. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Lesztnskt  said  that  some  years  ago  it  had  been 
the  rule  to  diagnosticate  cerebral  hyperemia  upon  the  lines  hiid 
down  by  Dr.  Hammond.  The  correctness  of  the  diagnoses  so 
made  was  assumed  from  the  results  of  the  treatment.  Patients 
in  whom  such  symptoms  were  supposed  to  be  developing  were 
treated  with  bromides  and  ergot,  because  these  drugs  were 
thought  to  act  directly  on  the  blood-vessels  and  the  cerebral 
circulation.  Many  patients  were  benefited  and  the  diagnosis 
was  therefore  considered  to  be  correct.  The  conclusion  had, 
however,  not  been  sustained.  Investigation  had  demonstrated 
also  that  the  condition  of  the  retinal  blood-vessels  could  not  l>e 
taken  as  wholly  indicative  of  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  the 
brain. 

Dr.  Maet  Putnam  Jacobi  remarked  that  many  of  the  cliaic- 


al  symptoms  which  were  most  nearly  associated  with  anfemia 
of  the  brain  and  which  implied  malnutrition  of  the  cortex  were 
unattended  by  any  symptoms  of  general  anajmia.  The  question 
of  anaamia,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  brain  was  concerned,  was 
complicated  by  the  possibility  of  there  being  simply  a  vaso- 
motor spasm  in  the  brain,  which  would  diminish  the  blood- 
supply  and  yet  give  no  impression  of  general  ansemia. 

Dr.  M.  Allen  Stark  expressed  his  hearty  agreement  with 
the  statements  and  conclusions  of  the  writer  of  the  paper.  He 
was  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  impossibility  of  diagnosticating 
between  cerebral  anaemia  and  hyperajmia.  To  pretend  to  do 
this  was  merely  an  evidence  of  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the 
physician. 

A  Clinical  Study  of  Forty-seven  Cases  of  Paralysis  Agi- 
tans. — Dr.  FitEDERiOK  Petehson  read  a  paper  on  this  subject. 
(To  be  published.) 

Dr.  Crego,  of  Buffalo,  said  he  had  seen  a  number  of  patients 
sufifering  from  this  disease  who  had  improved  under  treatment 
by  suspension.  Charcot  advised  this  method  in  combination 
with  the  employment  of  gymnastic  exercise.  At  his  clinic  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  hyoscyamine  with  belladonna,  and 
the  patients  were  thereby  much  benefited.  Dr.  Ferrier  had 
called  the  speaker's  attention  to  a  case  in  the  Asile  Ste.-Anne 
which  was  improving  under  the  use  of  hyoscyamine;  at  least 
the  tremor  had  diminished  until  it  was  no  longer  apparent,  but 
the  walking  difficulties  had  increased. 

Dr.  BiRDSALL  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  loss  of  con- 
sciousness was  sometimes  a  symptom  of  Parkinson's  disease. 
Patients  would  experience  vertigo  and  have  convulsive  seizures 
followed  by  loss  of  consciousness  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  a 
paralytic  attack. 

Dr.  Lesztnskt  mentioned  the  case  of  a  woman  sutfering 
from  this  disease  whom  he  had  been  observing  caretully.  For 
a  time  she  had  made  the  most  marked  improvement  under  treat- 
ment with  hyoscyamine,  but  after  a  while  the  drug  had  lost  its 
effect.  When  suspension  became  the  fashion  he  had  suspended 
her.  The  result  had  been  simply  marvelous.  The  woman  was 
at  once  able  to  do  sewing  and  such  work  as  had  been  impossible 
to  her  before  for  two  or  three  years.  The  speaker  had  been 
uncertain  whether  or  not  the  result  was  due  to  some  mental 
process.  The  patient  was,  however,  suspended  again  and  again, 
and,  for  a  time,  with  marked  improvement.  At  length  the  ef- 
fect began  to  diminish  and  she  complained  so  of  the  discomfort 
caused  by  the  treatment  that  it  was  abandoned.  The  speaker  had 
recently  seen  a  remarkable  case  which  had  come  under  notice 
at  the  Post-graduate  Medical  School.  The  patient  had  at  first 
presented  the  usual  symptoms  of  passive  tremor,  some  festina- 
tion,  and  some  rigidity,  decidedly  manifest  on  one  side.  The 
history  of  the  case  was  one  of  combined  traumatism  and  fright. 
The  remarkable  feature  was  that  on  one  side  the  patient  had 
shown  all  the  symptoms  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

The  President  said  that  some  fifteen  years  before  he  had 
had  under  his  care,  or  lack  of  care,  a  case  of  paralysis  agitans 
which  had  come  on  after  fright.  The  patient  was  crossing  in  a 
ferry-boat  when  a  baby  jumped  from  its  mother's  arms  into  the 
river.  Buoyed  up  by  its  long  dress,  it  had  floated  until  it  was 
rescued.  The  woman  had  watched  all  this,  and  on  going  to  the 
cabin  had  noticed  that  her  upper  eyelid  was  quivering  uncon- 
trollably, and  this  had  gone  on  to  the  development  of  typical 
Parkinson's  disease. 

Dr.  Peterson  snid  that  the  case  Dr.  Birdsall  had  referred  to 
was  not  included  in  the  list  of  forty-seven  recorded  in  his  paper. 
He  thought  the  term  paralysis  agitans  was  not  happily  chosen, 
for  there  was  really  no  paralysis,  and  sometimes  there  was  no 
tremor.  He  thought  that  the  substitution  of  rigor  for  rigidity 
and  tremens  for  tremor  would  perhaps  cover  the  ground. 
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A  Tumor  of  the  Cerebellum.— Dr.  J.  A.  Booth  reported 
the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  been  seen  by  him  for  the  first 
and  only  time  two  days  before  death.  The  general  health  of 
the  patient  had  always  been  good,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  headache,  until  last  August.  At  that  time  he  began 
to  complain  of  pain  and  discomfort  in  the  back  part  of  the  head 
and  necli.  He  was  more  irritable  and  could  not  apply  himself 
as  formerly  without  causing  fatigue  and  increasing  the  distress 
in  his  head.  The  pain  seemed  more  severe  on  rising.  Later  in 
the  same  month  he  had  a  fainting  attack  as  he  was  about  to  go 
up  stairs.  His  wife  stated  that  there  were  no  convulsive  move- 
ments, no  nausea,  and  no  vomiting,  but  that  his  extremities 
were  cold  and  his  lips  blue.  lie  recovered  from  this  attack  in  a 
few  minutes.  No  staggering  in  the  gait  was  noticed  at  that 
time.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  pain  in  the  occiput 
became  more  constant.  There  gradually  developed  an  uncer- 
tainty in  his  gait,  with  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  left  or  forward. 
He  began  to  lose  flesh  and  strength,  the  pain  became  more 
acute,  and  finally,  four  weeks  ago,  he  had  been  obliged  to  take 
to  his  bed.  For  the  last  three  weeks  there  had  been  present 
almost  constant  hiccough,  with  collections  of  mucus  in  the 
throat.  He  had  had  some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  at  times 
his  speech  had  not  been  distinct.  Ten  days  ago  he  had  com- 
plained of  food  collecting  between  his  cheek  and  the  teeth  on 
the  left  side.  His  memory  was  good,  there  was  no  trouble  with 
the  vision,  there  was  no  dyspepsia,  the  bladder  functions  were 
normal,  and  the  bowels  were  regular.  There  was  no  syphilitic 
history.  The  family  history  was  negative.  The  patient,  when 
seen,  was  in  bed  lying  on  bis  left  side  with  the  body  bent  for- 
ward and  downward.  He  answered  questions  intelligently 
although  some  words  were  pronounced  rather  thickly  and  in- 
distinctly. He  complained  of  severe  pain  over  the  occiput  and 
the  back  of  the  neck.  There  was  no  tenderness  to  pressure  on 
any  part  of  the  head.  The  muscles  of  the  extremities  were 
flabby.  The  tongue  deviated  slightly  to  the  right,  but  was  not 
tremulous.  There  was  no  aniestbesia  of  the  face,  but  there  was 
slight  loss  of  sensation  over  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand.  There  was  marked  paresis  of  the  lower  facial  muscles  of 
the  left  side,  also  of  the  left  arm  and  hand.  When  he  raised  his 
hand  to  his  face,  ataxia  was  seen  to  be  pronounced.  There  was 
no  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  The  left  pupil  was  larger 
than  the  right,  and  its  reaction  to  light  was  not  so  good.  Nys- 
tagmus in  a  lateral  direction  was  present  to  a  marked  degree. 
The  ophthalmoscope  revealed  neuro-retinitis  in  both  eyes. 
Grasp,  R.,  20-19;  L.,  5-4.  The  muscular  sense  was  poor  in  the 
left  hand.  There  was  no  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities. 
The  knee-jerks  were  absent.  There  was  no  clonus.  The  pulse 
was  60.  There  was  no  cardiac  murmur.  From  the  history  of 
the  case  and  the  symptoms  enumerated,  the  diagnosis  was  made 
of  tumor  of  the  cerebellum,  involving  the  middle  lobe.  On 
March  21st  the  patient  insisted  upon  assuming  the  upright  post- 
ure, when  be  suddenly  became  very  pale  and  died. 

The  autopsy  was  held  fifty-six  hours  after  death.  The  bones 
of  the  skull  were  normal.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  slight 
adhesions  along  the  longitudinal  sinus,  the  dura  mater  was  nor- 
mal. The  subarachnoid  fluid  was  increased  in  amount,  espe- 
cially at  the  base.  There  was  no  decided  flattening  of  the  con- 
volutions; the  whole  brain  was  pale  and  soft.  The  vessels  of 
the  pia  mater  wore  ijuite  prominent.  The  cortex  and  ganglia 
appeared  normal  except  for  the  prominence  of  the  punctn  vas- 
culosa.  Ou  the  lower  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum, 
occupying  its  inner  third,  extending  over  the  median  line,  press- 
ing upon  the  medulla,  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  vermis,  and  the 
spinal  cord,  there  was  a  tumor  four  inches  long,  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  wide,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  its 
vertical  diameter.     The  tumor  was  irregular   in    outline    and 


broken  down  in  places,  and  encroached  upon  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  twelfth  nerves  of  the  left  side.  The  tumor  was  shown  to 
the  meeting.  Microscopically,  it  consisted  of  a  proliferation  of 
small  round  cells,  in  places  showing  myxomatous  degeneration. 
The  blood-vessels  were  quite  abundant,  and  here  and  there  in 
the  sections  deposits  of  blood  pigment  were  present.  Tlie  sud- 
den death  in  this  case  was  probably  due  to  paralysis  of  the  heart 
and  respiration  caused  by  pressure  on  the  pneumogastric. 
From  the  situation  and  size  of  the  growth,  it  was  interesting  to 
note  the  absence  of  vomiting,  of  any  great  excess  of  fluid  in  the 
ventricles,  and  of  convulsive  seizures. 


NEW    YORK   ACADEMY   OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN   OETHOP^DIO   StTRGERY. 

Meeting  of  April  18,  1S90. 
Dr.  V.  P.  GiBNET  in  the  Chair. 

Haematoma  of  the  Sterno-cleido-mastoid  Muscle.— -Dr. 

A.  B.  JuDsoN  presented  a  patient,  four  weeks  and  a  half  old, 
who  had  been  referred  to  him  as  having  congenital  torticollis. 
There  was  a  long,  fusiform  tumor  in  the  course  of  the  muscle, 
the  hardness  of  which  suggested  a  short  and  fibrous  sterno- 
cleido-mastoid.  There  was,  however,  but  little  shortening  and 
there  was  no  wryneck.  The  condition  was  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  injury  to  the  muscle  in  parturition.  Dr.  B.  E.  Hadra, 
of  Texas,  had  reported  two  cases  which  had  been  relieved  by 
tenotomy,  and  Dr.  F.  D.  Brooks,  of  New  Hampshire,  had  fol- 
lowed with  a  report  of  three  cases  of  recovery  under  expectant 
treatment,  or  the  use  of  friction  and  local  applications.  In  the 
present  case  a  favorable  prognosis  had  been  given  without  spe- 
cial treatment. 

A  New  Bed  for  Use  in  Hip  Disease.— Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps 
presented  a  little  girl  with  bip  disease  who  had  been  treated 
on  an  improved  surgical  bed,  which  was  also  exhibited  to  the 
Section.  When  she  came  under  his  care  there  was  flexion  nearly 
to  a  right  angle,  with  adduction,  sinuses,  and  an  abscess,  and 
the  liver  was  already  enlarged.  His  improved  bed  consisted  of 
the  ordinary  iron  bedstead  found  in  hospitals,  to  which  was 
added  a  convenient  arrangement  for  the  application  of  traction. 
The  iron  bed-posts  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  were  continued  up- 
ward much  higher  than  those  at  the  head.  An  iron  cross-bar 
slid  up  and  down  on  these  foot-posts,  and  could  be  fastened  at 
any  height,  so  as  to  make  traction  at  any  angle  desired.  This 
cross-bar  carried  a  pulley,  which  could  be  adjusted  laterally,  so 
as  to  make  traction  directly  in  the  line  of  deformity.  The  side- 
bar of  the  bedstead  was  also  fitted  witli  an  adjustable  pulley  for 
the  purpose  of  making  lateral  traction.  This  apparatus  cost 
about  five  dollars,  and  could  be  supplied  by  Reynders  either 
with  or  without  the  bedstead.  The  patient  whom  he  exhibited 
had  been  treated  by  traction  in  this  bed  ;  but  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  deformity.  Under  chloroform,  the  ten- 
sor vagina)  femoris,  the  fascia  lata,  the  adductors  longus  and 
maguus,  and  the  contracted  anterior  border  of  the  glutwi  mus- 
cles and  the  rectus  feiuoris  were  divided.  Traction  with  a 
weight  of  eight  pounds  was  then  applied  in  the  line  of  the  de- 
formity, and  a  force  of  two  pounds  at  right  angles  to  this. 
After  two  months  the  deformity  had  been  for  the  most  part 
reduced,  and  his  splint,  with  crutches  and  a  high  shoe,  were 
then  applied  to  prevent  relapse,  and  they  would  be  continued 
until  the  case  was  cured. 

A  Case  of  Congenital  Lock-jaw.— Dr.  R.  H.  Sayke  pre- 
sented a  iialieut,  and  said  that  no  detinite  history  could  be  ob- 
tained concerning  this  boy  except  that  he  was  five  years  of 
age  and  that  nothing  unusual  had  been  notioed  about  the  jaw 
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nntil  a  short  time  ago.  The  boy  was  quite  intelligent,  and  no 
other  joints  were  affected.  The  jaw  appeared  to  be  subluxated 
backward,  and  the  deformity  was  presumably  congenital.  The 
recession  of  the  jaw  and  the  apparent  atrophy  on  both  sides 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  case.  The  speaker  said  that,  before 
adopting  any  operative  measures,  he  would  attempt  to  relieve 
the  patient  by  stretching,  and  for  this  purpose  would  employ  a 
wedge-shaped  instrument  devised  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Hubbard,  and 
presented  last  year  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Belle- 
vue  Hospital.  It  consisted  of  two  plates  of  steel,  fastened  to- 
gether by  a  separable  hinge  and  capable  of  being  separated  at 
the  other  end  by  turning  a  screw.  Having  partly  separated  the 
jaws  of  the  instrument,  a  cork  could  he  inserted  between  the 
plates  near  the  hinge  and  the  action  of  the  screw  reversed, 
when  the  instrument  would  exert  considerable  pressure  on  the 
molar  teeth. 

Rhachitic  Posterior  Curvature  of  the  Tibiae.— Dr.  W.  R. 
TowNSEND  presented  two  cases  of  this  affection.  He  said  tliat 
the  dispensary  records  showed  that  about  two  years  ago  there 
was  a  well-marked  knock-knee  and  rhachitis  in  one  patient,  who 
returned  last  week  with  the  present  peculiar  condition  of  the 
tibia.  Since  then  the  other  patient,  with  a  similar  deformity, 
had  come  under  observation.  The  latter  presented  an  increased 
growth  of  one  portion  of  the  tibia,  amounting  almost  to  an  ex- 
ostosis. There  was  also  a  well-marked  "  rhachitic  rosary." 
Macewen  had  called  special  attention  to  these  secondary  bone 
formations  on  tlje  inner  side  of  the  knee  in  cases  of  knock-knee. 
The  posterior  curves  of  the  tibia  were  rarely  seen,  these  being 
the  only  cases  met  with  during  the  past  two  years  at  the  Hos- 
pital for  Ruptured  and  Crii)pled. 

Rheumatic  (?)  Arthritis  of  the  Knee.— Dr.  S.  Ketoh  re- 
ported the  history  of  a  case  as  follows:  On  July  3,  1888,  he 
was  asked  to  see,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Laurence  Johnson 
and  Dr.  N.  J.  Hepburn,  E.  S.,  single,  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  having  a  good  family  history,  who  had  been  perfectly  well 
up  to  the  present  illness,  and  denied  having  had  any  venereal 
disease.  An  examination  of  the  urethra  failed  to  show  the 
presence  of  a  urethritis.  Early  in  M.iy,  1888,  be  had  a  slight 
attack  of  what  was  considered  to  be  rheumatism  in  the  left 
elbow  and  right  thumb,  which  left  these  joints  in  a  few  days 
and  lodged  in  the  right  knee.  No  other  joints  became  involved, 
but  he  grew  steadily  worse  under  treatment  for  rheumatism, 
and  emaciated  rapidly  after  the  involvement  of  the  knee.  When 
first  seen  by  Dr.  Ketch  he  presented  the  facies  of  extreme  suf- 
fering ;  the  knee  joint  was  llesed  beyond  90°,  and  was  very 
much  swollen  and  excessively  tender;  there  was  manifest 
atrophy  of  the  thigh  and  calf;  pulse,  120;  temperature,  103-5" 
F.  He  had  had  no  chill.  Anodynes  were  constantly  required, 
and  his  general  health  was  failing  rapidly.  The  urine  was 
abundant  and  was  free  from  albumin.  Urates  were  in  excess. 
The  acute  symptoms  continuing  unabated  after  the  constant 
application  of  ice  and  the  administration  of  morphine  and  salicy- 
late of  sodium  for  several  days,  the  patient  was  etherized  on  July 
12th  and  the  knee  straightened  with  the  exercise  of  as  little 
force  as  possible.  Adhesive  plasters  were  applied  from  below 
the  knee  to  above  the  malleoli,  and  plaster  of  Paris  over  tins, 
with  re-enforcements  by  steel  bars,  the  joint  being  left  exposed. 
The  limb  was  elevated,  ice-bags  were  applied  to  the  knee,  and 
traction  was  made  in  a  straight  line  by  a  weight  of  ten  pounds. 
This  was  followed  by  speedy  relief  and  a  reduction  of  the  tem- 
perature to  100°  F.  On  the  following  day  the  swelling  had 
greatly  increased,  but  the  limb  could  be  handled  quite  freely. 
The  joint  was  firmly  bandaged  and  the  ice  continued.  On  July 
16th  Dr.  Gibney  saw  the  patient  and  advised  a  continuance  of 
the  treatment,  regardless  of  the  swelling.  The  patient  did  not 
then  require  anodynes,  the  appetite  was  improving,  and  the  tem- 


perature had  fallen  to  99°  F.  Ice-hags  were  continued  during 
the  month  of  August,  and  the  local  tenderness  diminished  more 
rapidly  than  the  pain  on  motion.  When  the  splint  was  removed, 
early  in  October,  there  was  scarcely  any  motion  at  the  articula- 
tion, and  the  joint  could  be  freely  handled  without  complaint. 
A  retention  splint  was  applied,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  go 
about  on  crutches.  In  April,  1889,  the  ankylosis  was  complete, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  work.  He  could  at  present 
walk  long  distances  without  fatigue,  and  his  general  condition 
was  good.  The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  case  were  regard- 
ing the  {etiology  and  the  treatment.  He  believed  that  there  were 
cases  of  rheumatism  like  this  one  in  which  the  rheumatic  pro- 
cess was  modified  or  entirely  changed  in  character.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  poison  in  the  system  was  undoubted,  hut  it  was  re- 
markable that  it  should  have  been  so  mild  at  the  time  the  elbow 
and  thumb  were  attacked,  and  then  have  become  so  concen- 
trated in  the  knee  joint  as  to  practically  destroy  it.  Rheumatoid 
arthritis  was  usually  a  chronic  process  involving  numerous 
joints,  and  eventually  crippling  them ;  but  such  a  process  was 
not  found  in  the  present  instance.  The  subject  of  treatment 
was  important  as  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  joints  affected 
with  rheumatism,  and  he  was  positive  that  his  case  would  have 
resulted  in  a  bad  deformity  if  he  had  not  in  the  beginning  of 
his  treatment  secured  a  good  position  of  the  limb. 

The  Chairman  had  seen  a  great  many  cases  of  hfematoma 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  and  they  invariably  got 
well.  He  had  often  wondered  whether,  in  some  cases  of  con- 
genital torticollis,  actual  shortening  of  the_  muscle  had  not  been 
caused  by  long-continued  holding  of  the  head  in  one  position, 
necessitated  by  the  presence  originally  of  a  large  haematoma. 
In  these  cases  of  hsematoma  there  was  probably  laceration  of 
some  of  the  muscular  fibers,  with  escape  of  the  blood  into  the 
sheath,  or  into  the  muscular  tissue  itself. 

Dr.  N.  M.  Shaffer  said  that  he  had  made  measurements  of 
the  length  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  in  these  cases,  as  well 
as  in  normal  cases,  and  his  observations  showed  that  tliere  was 
an  arrest  of  development  in  the  affected  muscle,  which  suggested 
a  possible  central  lesion,  involving  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 
These  cases  might  arise  from  traumatism,  but,  unless  the  de- 
struction of  muscular  tissue  was  very  great,  it  would  not  ac- 
count for  the  total  arrest  of  growth. 

Dr.  Ketch  thought  that  the  existence  of  some  deformity  in 
Dr.  Phelps's  case  after  such  extensive  division  of  the  muscles 
showed  the  fallacy  of  depending  altogether  upon  dividing  mus- 
cles for  the  rectification  of  the  deformity  of  hip  disease.  As 
long  as  the  bone  disease  was  active,  and  muscular  spasm  was 
present,  deformity  would  return  from  this  spasm,  even  after 
division  of  the  muscles. 

Dr.  Shaffer  also  thought  that  division  of  the  muscles  of- 
fered only  a  temporary  relief.  He  had  frequently  seen  recur- 
rence of  the  deformity  after  such  a  procedure  in  diseases  of  va- 
rious joints,  and  especially  in  cases  of  tetanoid  paraplegia.  iVn 
examination  under  ether  would  determine  the  amount  of  mus- 
cular resistance  ;  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  intracapsular  and 
extracapsular  adhesions,  together  with  subsequent  maintenance 
of  the  straight  position,  were  all  that  could  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  preventing  ultimate  deformity'. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre  said  that  much  less  traumatism  was  in- 
flicted by  dividing  the  muscles  first,  rather  than  by  trying  to 
reduce  the  deformity  with  the  muscles  in  a  state  of  tension. 
Dr.  Ketch's  remarks  simply  emphasized  the  importance  of 
proper  mechanical  treatmout  after  division  of  the  muscles. 

Dr.  Ketch  said  that  if  the  reduction  of  the  deformity  could 
be  accomplished  effectually  by  mechanical  treatment  alone  he 
did  not  see  the  advantage  of  the  operation.  In  answer  to  a 
qnestion  from  Dr.  Phelps  as  to  what  he  would  do  with  a  de- 
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formity  which  had  not  yielded  after  a  year's  treatment  by 
traction,  he  said  that  such  a  deformity  was  probably  due  to 
intra-articiilar  changes,  and  was  independent  of  the  rausoles; 
and  he  would  therefore  prefer  exsection  or  other  bone  opera- 
tion. 

Dr.  John  Ridlon  wished  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  be- 
lieved in  rapid  reduction  of  the  deformity  ;  slow  reduction 
caused  needless  traumatism.  In  some  cases  the  deformity  could 
be  rapidly  reduced  by  mechanical  means  and  without  anajsthe- 
sia;  otliers  required  anfesthesia,  and  still  others  were  not  re- 
ducible even  then.  In  this  latter  class  the  first  indication  was 
a  division  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the  second  was  to  maintain  the 
good  position  until  a  cure  was  effected.  The  average  case  of 
flexion  through  an  arc  of  forty-five  degrees  required  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  weeks  of  treatment  with  the  traction  splint 
for  its  reduction  ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  traction  splint  had 
just  confessed  that  the  deformity  would  recur  after  such  treat- 
ment. The  deformity  should  be  overcome  in  at  least  a  fort- 
night. Thomas's  hip  splint  would  keep  the  leg  straight  and 
prevent  tiesion,  adduction,  and  abduction. 

Dr.  JuDsoN  had  not  found  that  the  muscles  seriously  inter- 
fered in  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  with  the  reduction  of  the 
deformity ;  and  he  considered  that  the  reduction  could  be  ef- 
fected by  slow  and  painless  methods  without  any  harm  to  the 
patient.  The  diflicnlty  in  overcoming  the  deformity  was  a 
purely  mechanical  one,  arising  from  insufficient  leverage — only 
the  short  distance  from  the  acetabulum  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium. 

Dr.  Phelps,  in  closing  the  discussion  on  bis  case,  said  that 
the  muscles  were  not  divided  to  overcome  reflex  muscular  spasm, 
but  to  overcome  deformity;  and  in  obstinate  cases  of  long 
standing,  like  the  one  just  presented,  this  was  a  safe  procedure, 
while  excision  of  the  hip  joint  was  a  serious  one.  He  had  not 
wished  to  cut  the  muscles  more  deeply,  and  the  deformity, 
although  not  completely  reduced  at  the  time  of  operation  in 
October,  was  being  constantly  diminished  by  the  treatment  em- 
ployed. Statistics  showed  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  pa- 
tients treated  solely  by  mechanical  means  recovered  without  de- 
formity ;  and  therefore  a  resort  to  operative  methods  in  a  certain 
class  of  cases  and  subsequent  mechanical  treatment  offered  bet- 
ter hopes  of  success.  He  should  be  sorry  to  out  a  tendon  and 
have  the  case  relapse ;  it  would  indicate  improper  treatment. 
He  did  not  believe  in  trying  to  overcome  the  deformity  by 
Thomas's  splint  or  any  other.  During  the  treatment,  in  order 
to  get  proper  leverage  and  4iold  the  patient  quiet,  a  long  splint 
was  applied  to  the  sound  leg,  extending  to  the  axilla,  and  the 
body,  limb,  and  splint  were  enveloped  in  plaster  of  Paris.  No 
splint  could  overcome  the  deformity,  or  possibly  prevent  it, 
which  did  not  pass  up  on  to  the  thorax.  The  idea  of  allowing' 
the  patient  to  walk  upon  a  splint  or  upon  the  diseased  limb  was 
a  heresy  which  wo  should  eventually  renounce.  The  patient,  in 
his  opinion,  should  use  crutches,  and  he  thought  that  Thomas 
had  strnck  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  the  splint  should  be  fitted 
to  the  patient,  and  not  the  patient  to  the  splint.  Extension  in 
a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  was  also  necessary 
to  relieve  intra-artioular  pressure  by  overcoming  the  contraction 
of  the  adductor  and  abductor  muscles. 

Dr.  JiiDsoN  thought  the  physiognomy  of  the  case  of  partial 
ankylosis  of  the  jaw  was  one  of  arthritis,  and  the  deformity 
was  directly  due  to  the  inability  to  use  the  jaw,  and  was  not 
the  result  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  bono.  Operation  seemed 
much  more  successful  than  the  stretching  process. 

Dr.  Phelps  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and  added  that,  in  his 
experience,  good  results  had  followed  resection  of  one  of  the 
teinporo-maxillary  articulations,  as  ankylosis  was  usually  found 
only  in  one  articulation.     An  incision  an  inch  and  a  quarter 


long  was  made  along  the  zygoma,  and  the  articulation  exposed. 
Chiseling  away  the  articular  surface  was  all  that  was  necessary 
to  cure  the  case.  His  cases  had  presented  evidences  of  arthri- 
tis. The  ankylosed  joint  was  always  on  the  side  of  non-devel- 
opment. 

Dr.  Shaffer  remarked  that  if  he  had  not  heard  the  history 
of  the  case  he  would  have  supposed  that  the  patient  had  had 
Pott's  disease,  and  had  been  treated  with  an  apparatus  in  which 
the  chin-piece  had  been  forced  too  far  backward.  He  thought 
there  was  much  rigidity  on  both  sides  of  the  jaw.  If  the  parts 
relaxed  under  ether,  the  evidence  would  be  in  favor  of  arthri- 
tis; but  if  not,  it  woald  indicate  a  permanent  contracture,  and 
would  demand  operation. 

The  Chairman  said  with  reference  to  the  case  of  posterior 
deformity  of  the  tibia  that  nothing  but  an  osteotomy  would 
correct  the  deformity.  While  under  ether,  the  operator  should 
endeavor  to  bring  the  fragments  nearly  into  line,  and  then  ap- 
ply retentive  apparatus.  Subsequently  a  supracondyloid  oste- 
otomy would  be  needed.  By  doing  a  Macewen's  or  a  Macor- 
mac's  operation,  the  subsequent  dressings  would  in  great  meas- 
ure correct  the  antero-lateral  curvature.  He  had  frequently 
seen  this  occur,  sometimes  to  a  marked  exteut.  It  was  possible 
that  the  long  rest  in  bed  might  have  made  the  bone  more  yield- 
ing. 

Dr.  Shaffer  thought  that  the  case  of  arthritis  presented  by 
Dr.  Ketch  answered  very  well  the  complete  description  given 
by  Niemeyer  of  arthritis  deformans.  He  considered  this  noth- 
ing more  than  chronic  articular  rheumatism,  and  he  had  seen  it 
both  with  and  without  high  fever.  It  closely  resembled  gonor- 
rhceal  rheumatism,  even  in  cases  where  gonorrhoea  could  be 
absolutely  eliminated. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Bero  said  that  he  had  seen  a  case  of  gonorrhoeal 
rheumatism  of  the  ankle  joint,  which  was  quite  thoroughly  an- 
kylosed, and  did  not  recover  its  function  for  nearly  two  years. 
In  such  cases  the  lesion  affected  chiefly  the  soft  parts,  the  in- 
flammatory products  binding  down  the  tissues  so  firmly  that 
the  joint  was  virtually  ankylosed. 

Dr.  Sathe  had  seen  a  severe  case  of  arthritis  similar  to  the 
one  presented.  After  confinement  to  bed  for  eight  months, 
suffering  from  severe  pain  and  high  fever,  the  knee  joint  seemed 
to  be  absolutely  ankylosed  and  the  patella  immovable;  but  vig- 
orous and  persistent  massage  had  secured,  after  about  a  year, 
pretty  fair  movement.  The  fact  that  the  joint  in  the  case  pre- 
sented was  a  little  tender  was  in  favor  of  the  ankylosis  not 
being  complete,  for  the  tenderness  arose  from  the  pain  caused 
by  an  almost  imperceptible  motion  of  the  joint.  Persistent 
and  careful  efforts  at  moving  the  knee  joint,  not  suflBcient  to 
cause  pain  lasting  many  hours,  would  probably  give  the  patient 
a  movable  joint. 

Dr.  JtrosoN  called  attention  to  the  admirable  position  of  the 
limb,  remarking  that  a  perfectly  straight  limb  was  much  more 
stable  than  one  bent  at  ever  so  slight  an  angle.  Patients  with  a 
stiff'  knee  should  wear  a  ''lift"  on  the  shoe  of  the  sound  side, 
to  enable  the  stiff  knee  to  readily  swing  past  the  other,  and  so 
avoid  awkward  tilting  of  the  pelvis  at  each  step. 

Dr.  Phelps  thought  that  in  Dr.  Ketch's  case  there  was 
fibrous  ankylosis,  and  that  by  breaking  this  up  motion  could 
be  secured.  In  one  such  case,  while  ho  was  forcibly  reducing 
the  deformity,  the  femur  was  fractured  without  the  exercise  of 
much  force;  and  he  called  attention  to  this  because,  after  pro- 
longed rest  in  one  position,  the  bone  frequently  underwent  fatty 
degeneration,  sometimes  only  a  shell  of  bone  remaining.  Cnion 
of  the  fracture  in  his  case  took  place  normally.  He  did  not 
think  there  was  much  danger  of  exciting  inflammation  by  for- 
cible manipulation  in  these  cases  unless  the  joint  had  previously 
been  purulent. 
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Dr.  Shaffer's  experience  had  led  him  to  believe  that  there 
was  considerable  danger  of  exciting  inflammation  by  such  treat- 
ment ;  and  he  would  prefer  a  stitf  joint  in  good  position  to  in- 
curring such  risks. 

Dr.  Kktoh,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  that  he  believed 
his  case  belonged  to  a  class  which  had  never  been  accurately 
described.  In  ordinary  cases  of  arthritis  deformans  there  was 
involvement  of  other  joints.  This  was  nottrue  of  his  case;  and 
the  sudden  onset  of  such  acute  symptoms  and  the  speedy  oc- 
currence of  ankylosis  were  certainly  unique.  His  patient  had 
far  too  useful  a  limb  to  make  him  desire  to  incur  any  risks  by 
employing  forcible  manipulation. 
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DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN. 
Br  HIRAM  N.  VINEBERG,  M.  D. 

The  Treatment  of  Scrofulous  Glands.— F.  Treves  (Lancet,  Sept.  21, 
1889)  first  undertakes  to  define  what  he  means  by  the  term  "scrofula." 
According  to  him,  all  scrofulous  manifestations  are  due  to  the  tubercu- 
lar process.  The  tubercular  process  is  merely  an  inflammatory  process 
of  a  peculiar  type,  which  type  is  due  more  to  the  pre-existing  state  of 
the  tissues  than  to  the  existing  cause  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  gen- 
eral  treatment  a  long  residence  on  the  sea-coast  is  warmly  lauded. 
That  coast  which  has  acres  of  sea-weed  exposed  to  the  sun  at  low  tide 
is  very  much  to  be  preferred.  The  circulation  is  feeble,  hence  the  stru- 
mous child  should  be  clad  in  woolens.  Of  medicines,  iron,  arsenic,  qui- 
nine, and  cod-liver  oil  are  the  mainstays.  Iodine  in  the  form  of  Kreuz- 
nach  water  is  beneficial.  The  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  is  treated 
with  contempt,  and  is  ranked  in  value  with  the  royal  touch. 

The  local  treatment  embraces  the  following  points : 

1.  Strumous  affections  of  the  cervical  glands  are  seldom  primary. 
They  are  secondary  to  enlarged  tonsils,  scrofulous  pharyngitis,  affec- 
tions of  the  mouth  and  teeth,  coryza,  oza^ua,  otorrha^a,  phlyctenular 
ophthalmia,  and  eczema  of  the  scalp.  Hence  these  conditions  first  re- 
quire attention. 

2.  Specific  local  applications  to  the  glands  are  valueless. 


3.  The  most  important  local  measure  consists  in  giving  rest  to  the 
part.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  author's  splint  described  in 
the  Lancet,  June  5,  1886,  or  by  a  simple  home-made  stock. 

4.  The  foregoing  general  and  local  measures  will  succeed  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  but  when  they  fail,  operative  interference  is  necessary. 
Excision  of  the  gland,  when  feasible,  offers  the  best  results  and  leaves 
but  a  small  white  scar.  Some  cases  will  require,  for  the  removal  of 
the  diseased  glands,  thorough  scraping  out  with  Volkmann's  spoon  and 
the  subsequent  application  of  the  actual  cautery.  The  treatment  by 
crushing,  by  solvent  or  irritant  injections,  and  by  the  seton  is  bad. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  cautery  puncture. 

General  Subcutaneous  Emphysema  following  Aspiration  of  the 
Chest.— Dr.  Julian  Evans  (Lancet,  Feb.  2  and  9,  18M9)  reports  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  case:  A  cliild,  eighteen  mouths  old,  had  been  under 
treatment  for  some  weeks  for  broncho-pneumonia.  On  account  of  the 
persistence  of  dullness  and  tubular  breathing  at  the  right  base,  empy- 
ema was  suspected.  Aspiration  was  attempted  with  Dieulafoy's  aspi- 
rator, but  no  fluid  was  obtained.  The  puncture  was  closed  in  the  usual 
way  with  wool  and  collodion.  The  child  coughed  a  little  afterward. 
About  two  hours  later  subcutaneous  emphysema  set  in,  and  in  six  or 
eight  hours  reached  its  maximum.  It  now  involved  the  whole  body, 
forming  a  prominent  collar  around  the  neck  and  such  pufiiness  of  the 
eyelids  as  to  completely  close  the  right  eye,  on  which  side  the  emphy- 
sema was  the  most  marked.  The  arms  and  legs  were  not  involved. 
There  was  no  pneumo-thorax.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  swelling 
began  to  subside,  but  it  was  nearly  a  fortnight  before  it  had  completely 
disappeared  from  the  back  and  abdomen.  For  the  first  two  days  there 
was  some  elevation  of  temperature  (102°  F.),  and  at  times  alarming 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  child  died  suddenly  some  time  after 
from  diphtheria.  At  the  autopsy  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  the 
one  punctured,  was  foimd  firmly  adherent  to  the  chest  wall.  It  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  dilated  bronchi,  and  the  pulmonary  tissue  be- 
tween these  was  converted  into  tough  fibrous  tissue.  There  were  also 
many  small  tubercular  deposits. 

Two  Cases  of  Pyaemia  in  Early  Infancy. — Baginsky  (Virehow's 
Archiv,  Bd.  ex,  Heft  3J  describes  two  cases  of  pytemia  which  he  ob- 
served in  infants  at  the  breast.  In  one  the  infection  took  place 
through  the  umbilical  cord,  which  was  in  a  condition  of  purulent  in- 
flammation. Then  occurred  inflammation  attended  with  redness  and 
ocdematous  infiltration  of  the  extremities.  The  brownish  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  cord  showed  numerous  micrococci,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  were  arranged  in  chains.  Micrococci  in  abundance  were  found  in 
all  the  internal  organs.  They  were  so  numerous  in  the  kidneys  as  to 
lead  to  a  necrosis  of  structure.  The  same  streptococci  in  chains  were 
found  in  the  radio-carpal  articulation.  Cultures  of  portions  of  the 
organs  gave  streptococci  arranged  in  long  chains,  which  the  author 
looked  upon  as  the  Slrcj>tococcus  pyogenes. 

In  the  second  case  the  avenue  of  entrance  was  through  an  inflam- 
matory lesion  of  the  skin,  with  excoriations.  In  the  kidneys  and  spleen 
were  found  a  great  number  of  streptococci  which  led,  in  certain  parts, 
to  a  necrosis  of  tissue.  In  these  two  cases  streptococci  were  found  in 
the  organisms  of  sucklings  which  resembled  the  Streptoeoecus  pt/openes, 
the  same  micro-organism  that  exists  in  all  cases  of  puerperal  infection. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  close  relationship  that  exists  between  puer- 
peral affections  and  suppuration  or  erysipelas  of  the  newly  born. 

A  Tubercular  Tumor  in  the  Sight  Lobe  of  the  Cerebellnm. — Dr.  T. 
C.  Railton  (Medical  Chronicle,  July,  1S89)  publislics  a  case.  The  patient, 
a  boy,  was  five  years  old,  with  no  family  history  of  consuniption.  For 
three  months  he  had  occasional  vomiting,  frontal  headache,  and  a  stag- 
gering gait,  and  would  fall  down  at  the  slightest  obstacle.  There  were 
no  convulsions  or  impairment  of  the  intellect.  There  was  no  squinting, 
nystagmus,  or  deafness.  The  optic  discs  showed  marked  haziness.  A 
month  later  total  blindness  set  in,  but  the  general  condition  remained 
about  the  same.  Later  on  he  suffered  from  the  sensation  as  if  he  were 
tumbling.  Toward  the  end  he  had  convulsions,  tremor,  and  tne/ie.^  crre- 
hralcs,  and  died  in  coma.  At  the  autopsy,  a  solid,  rounded  tumor,  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  was  found  in  the  posterior  inferior  part  of  the  right 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  attached  behind  by  a  broad  base  to  the  dura 
mater.  Microscopically,  it  proved  to  be  of  a  tubercular  nature.  Tu- 
bercles were  not  found  elsewhere. 
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The  etiology  and  Treatment  of  Enuresis  Noctuma. — Dr.  Ober- 
lander  (Deut.  nied.  Ztg.,  1889,  No.  61)  enunciates  the  following  theory: 
Enuresis  nooturna  in  boys  and  girls,  unless  there  are  found  some  grave 
defects  in  development,  is  always  due  to  reflex  irritation  in  the  urethra 
or  other  terminal  openings.  The  neurotic  theory  of  the  affection  is  not 
sutficiently  grounded.  The  author  adduces  as  evidence  for  the  correct- 
ness of  his  theory  the  excellent  results  obtained  by  circumcision,  the 
tearing  apart  of  adherent  preputial  folds,  and  dilatation  of  narrowed 
meatus  urethra;.  Stenosis  may  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  urethra  just 
as  well  as  at  the  meatus,  and  requires  similar  treatment. 

Primary  Cerebral  Sclerosis  in  Children. — Richardiere  (Deut.  med. 
Ztg.,  1889,  No.  63),  in  a  lengthy  article,  arrives  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

1.  There  are  several  forms  of  primary  cerebral  sclerosis  in  chil- 
dren. 

2.  Of  these  there  are  two  which  are  especially  prominent :  (a)  A 
sclerosis  of  a  whole  hemisphere  or  of  an  entire  lobe  ;  (6)  a  sclerosis 
which  occurs  in  distributed  tuberosities  on  the  surface  of  the  convolu- 
tions. 

3.  The  first  form  extends  over  a  large  surface  of  the  brain  substance 
and  produces  the  atrophic  sclerosis. 

4.  The  second  form  produces  elevated  nodules  and  increases  the 
cerebral  substance  forming  the  hypertrophic  sclerosis. 

5.  The  atrophic  form  is  characterized  anatomically  by  diminution 
of  the  volume  and  hardening  of  the  convolutions ;  histologically,  by  the 
development  of  connective  tissue,  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  elements. 

6.  The  nodules  of  the  hypertrophic  form  are  made  up  of  connective 
tissue. 

7.  The  starting-point  of  these  lesions  seems  to  be  the  vessels.  The 
atrophic  lobular  sclerosis  seems  particularly  to  be  an  arterial  sclerosis. 

8.  Primary  cerebral  sclerosis  occurs  in  children  between  the  third 
and  fifth  year.  Its  nature  is  obscure,  although  sometimes  it  follows 
the  infectious  diseases. 

9.  The  atrophic  sclerosis  manifests  itself  by  convulsions,  epileptic 
attacks,  paralysis,  and  contractures,  which  are  of  long  duration. 

10.  The  symptoms  of  hypertrophic  sclerosis  are  almost  identical, 
but  the  change  in  the  intelligence  is  less  marked,  and  the  paralytic 
phenomena  more  discriminated.  The  symptoms  are  not  of  such  long 
duration. 

11.  The  prognosis  in  reference  to  the  intelligence  and  motility  of 
the  children  is  an  unfavorable  one. 

12.  The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  when  we  can  exclude  hcemorrhage 
and  brain  diseases,  which  lead  of  themselves  to  atrophy. 

Pertussis  treated  with  Kesorcin. — Concetti  (Deut.  med.  Ztg.,  1889, 
No.  68)  treated  forty-eight  cases  of  pertussis,  occurring  at  different  ages, 
with  resorcin.  He  gave  it  in  doses  of  from  three  grains  to  twenty-two 
grains,  according  to  age,  and  every  hour  or  two  according  to  intensity. 
In  all  the  cases  the  paroxysms  were  diminished  in  number  and  in  se- 
verity. In  some  cases  the  duration  of  the  disease  was  lessened.  The 
author  claims  for  this  remedy,  besides  its  other  advantages,  the  facility 
of  its  administration.     Children  take  it  readily  in  sweetened  water. 

[We  have  used  the  remedy  in  not  a  few  cases  of  pertussis,  and  can 
not  say  more  of  it  than  of  a  host  of  other  drugs  lauded  in  that  complaint. 
It  seems  to  be  of  benefit  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  it  is  of  no 
service  at  all.  It  certainly  does,  however,  possess  the  virtue  of  being 
easily  administered.] 


Beta  Infafnttons,  ctt. 


A   NOVEL   HEMOSTATIC  SEPTAL   COMPRESSORIUM   AND 
TUBULAR   CROWN-DRILL. 

By  William   C.   Jarvis,   M.  D. 

The  annoyance  caused  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  persistcut 
nasal  hiemorrhage  in  operations  upon  the  septum  has  induced  nie  to 
construct  the  little  hoemostatic  device  pictured  below,  which  is  a  modi- 


fication of  my  nasal  clamp  described  in  the  Medical  Record  for  May, 
1885.  It  is  composed  of  two  steel  bars,  pivoted  at  one  extremity  and 
fitted  with  a  screw-nut  for  opening  and  closing  the  blades.  The  face- 
plate of  one  blade  is  capped  with  rubber,  which  acts  as  a  cushion  for 
the  reception  of  the  tissues  pressed  against  it  by  the  opposite  or  ring- 
blade,  also  properly  cushioned.  Various  portions  of  the  septum  can  be 
brought  within  the  opening  of  the  steel  ring  and  successively  exposed 
to  the  operator's  view.  The  blades  come  apart  throughout  the  entire 
extent  of  the  instrument,  to  facilitate  prompt  and  thorough  antiseptic 


cleansing  of  its  several  parts.  The  peculiar  immunity  from  haemorrhage 
and  pain  (by  the  practice  of  Coming's  method)  exhibited  in  a  case  re- 
cently treated  by  me  encourages  the  belief  that  this  little  device  must 
prove  a  useful  addition  to  the  septum  armamentarium. 


m.F.roRO  suRaiNST.  co.  n,  r. 
Fio.  2. 

An  antiseptic  crown-drill  shown  in  Fig.  2  has  proved  in  my  hands  a 
useful  device  for  cutting  away  septal  obstructions. 

A  steel  knife-blade  located  just  below  the  serrated  margin  of  the 
drill  breaks  up  the  osseous  and  cartilaginous  core,  and  the  resultant  de- 
tritus is  eventually  discharged  through  a  window  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
instrument.  This  device  enables  one  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the 
anterior  action  of  the  trephine  without  the  objectionable  features  pos- 
sessed by  Dr.  Curtis's  instrument,  due  to  the  retention  of  the  excised 
core  within  the  nostril  or  the  drill  itself.  Both  of  these  instruments 
can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Ford,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-second  Street. 

142  Madison  Avenue. 
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The  American  Medical  College  Association. — Dr.  Perry  H.  Millard, 

of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  at  Minneapolis,  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  American  Medical  College  Association,  an  association  formed 
at  Nashville  on  the  21st  of  _May,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the 
medical  colleges  of  Baltimore,  informs  us  that  there  were  fifty-seven 
colleges  represented  at  this  meeting  by  about  ninety-five  delegates,  sev- 
eral of  the  colleges  being  represented  by  two  delegates.  "  I  send  you," 
says  Dr.  Millard,  "the  curriculum  adopted  by  this  convention.  You 
will  observe  that  colleges  to  become  members  of  this  association  must, 
commencing  with  the  session  of  1892,  maintain  a  curriculum  requiring 
before  graduation  three  courses  of  lectures  of  not  less  than  six  months' 
duration  and  an  entrance  examination  requiring  a  knowledge  of  com- 
position, Latin,  physics,  and  higher  arithmetic.  You  will  perceive  that 
this  curriculum,  if  enforced  and  lived  up  to  by  the  colleges,  will  be  a 
material  improvement  upon  the  curriculum  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
colleges  of  the  present  day.  Permit  me  to  state  that  the  spirit  of  the 
convention  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  higher  standard  of  medical  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  Our  platform  received  the  indorsement  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  its  session  on  the  following  morning. 
It  will  receive  the  hearty  approval  of  the  various  State  boards  of  health 
that  have  medical  laws.  The  new  association  is  inaugurated  under  a 
different  environment  than  that  of  the  old  association  that  went  to 
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pieces  ten  years  ago,  and  we  believe  that  with  the  strong  moral  support 
of  a  few  of  our  leading  journals  it  will  shortly  become  a  potent  factor 
in  inaugurating  a  substantial  improvement  over  the  present  lax  methods 
of  medical  education  in  the  United  States." 

Dr.  Millard  thus  gives  the  Rules  governing  the  Admission  of  Col- 
leges to  Membership  in  the  American  Medical  College  Association ;  1. 
That  the  colleges  shall  require  a  graded  course  of  instruction,  covering 
a  period  of  not  less  than  three  courses  of  lectures  of  six  months'  dura- 
tion each,  before  graduation.  2.  That  both  oral  and  written  examina- 
tions be  required  of  all  students.  3.  That  a  thorough  course  of  labora- 
tory instruction  be  maintained  in  chemistry,  histology,  and  pathology. 
4.  A  preliminary  entrance  examination,  consisting  of ;  a,  a  composition, 
written  in  English,  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  words ;  i,  the  transla- 
tion of  easy  Latin  prose  (it  is  provided,  however,  that  students  be  al- 
lowed one  year  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  this  examination) ;  c,  an 
examination  in  higher  arithmetic ;  d,  an  examination  in  elementary 
physics.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  candidates  who  are  graduates  or 
matriculates  of  recognized  colleges  of  literature,  science,  and  arts,  or 
graduates  of  normal  schools  supported  by  the  different  States,  be  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  this  examination. 

By  resolution  it  was  determined  that  the  colleges  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  this  convention  should  enforce  this  curriculum  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  of  1892-'93, 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  May  30th : 
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The  Surgery  of  the  Ahdomen,  with  some  of  its  Responsibilities. — 

In  a  paper  witli  tliis  title,  read  before  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  its  forty-first  annual  meeting,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Mauley,  of  New 
York,  said  that  previous  to  the  introduction  of  anesthesia,  abdominal 
surgery  was  an  unexplored  field.  Since  Lister's  time  surgeons  of  every 
grade  had  freely  used  the  scalpel  in  intestinal  injuries  of  every  variety. 
A  reaction  had  set  in,  and  conservatism  in  dealing  with  lesions  of  this 
nature  was  now  in  the  ascendant.  In  severe  ventral  traumatisms  it 
was  a  concern  of  grave  importance  whether  the  cases  be  left  to  Na- 
ture's unaided  powers,  or,  bearing  in  mind  the  obscure  nature  of  all 
abdominal  lesions,  one  be  not  justified  in  making  an  exploratory  incis- 
ion. From  authentic  statistics  it  was  evident  tliat  in  cases  of  gunshot 
wounds  and  stabs  of  the  intestines  the  recoveries  were  much  more 
numerous  from  the  expectant  plan  of  treatment  than  from  operative 


procedure.  When  we  reviewed  the  processes  by  which  the  full  func- 
tional activity  of  the  injured  parts  was  restored  by  the  I'M  medicatrix 
naturte,  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  results  due  to  the  expectant 
or  non-interferiiig  plan.  Shock  took  place  from  injury  to  the  abdomi- 
nal contents,  hiemorrhage  followed,  after  the  alisorption  of  which  in- 
flammation succeeded.  If  the  intestinal  wound  be  small,  scarcely  any 
of  its  contents  escaped.  In  gunshot  wounds  the  valve-like  opening 
was  immediately  closed  by  the  contraction  of  the  mucous  coat,  and 
peristalsis  became  temporarily  paralyzed.  If  the  patient  survived,  in- 
flammation ensued  which  was  limited  in  extent.  It  was  necessary  as  a 
factor  of  repair.  Laparotomy  under  all  circumstances  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  operation  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  notwithstanding  the 
strictest  antiseptic  precautions.  The  pump-like  action  of  the  diaphragm 
interfered  with  primary  union  in  man,  and  the  median  incision  left  a 
tendency  to  hernia.  In  resection  of  the  intestine  for  strangulated 
hernia  in  the  male  only  one  case  of  permanent  recovery  was  reported, 
and  that  by  Dr.  Prewit,  of  St.  Louis.  Though  aniesthesia  and  antisep- 
tics had  revolutionized  surgery,  our  progress  in  dealing  with  intestinal 
lesions  was  little  further  advanced  than  it  was  a  century  ago,  and  it 
was  owing  to  doubt  regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  lesions. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  us  with  commutacatwfi^  ts  respectfuUt/  called  to  ilie  folloxt- 
ing  : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "  anginal 
coniributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  ahoags  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  foUovcing  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal,  a  similar  manuscript  or  ang  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  ue  are  specially  uotifiett 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  acciptn/  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revvdo^i,  and  will  It 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  vyiU  adiuil  of — ue 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue ;  (S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  iciih  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  /las  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  .mitable  for  publication  in  thvt  Journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  mterest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  th* 
writer^s  name  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A'o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communicatiojis.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  i^iformation  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  Journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  cotnmunieation  being  preinously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent  informirig  him  under  what  number  the  aitsicer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdcntial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partindar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societie.'i'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  vp  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  othir  publications  containing  matte)'  which  the  jirrson 
sending  them  dettires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  vs  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  than  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad. 
dressed  to  the  publishers. 
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A  STUDY  OF 

ALCOUOLISM   AS    IT    OCCURS    IN    THE 

BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  "CELLS."* 

By  CHARLES   L.  DANA,  M.D., 

VISITING  PHYSICIAN   TO  BKLLEVTJE   HOSPITAL. 

In  the  basement  of  Bellevue  Hospital  are  two  suites  of 
rooms  familiarly  known  as  "the  cells,"  and  devoted  to  the 
care  of  cases  of  delirium  tremens  and  the  other  forms  of 
acute  alcoholism.  Each  suite  consists  of  a  poorly  lighted 
corridor,  into  which  open  six  rooms.  These  rooms  are  about 
ten  by  twelve  feet  in  measurement,  with  low  ceiling  and 
one  strongly  barred  window,  through  which  filters  a  melan- 
choly light.  The  furniture  is  severely  simple,  and  consists 
only  of  two  or  three  low  and  narrow  iron  cots,  with  the  occa- 
sional addition  of  a  robust  and  ascetic  stool.  The  number  of 
persons  arrested  for  intoxication  in  New  York  city  every  year 
is  about  30,000.  Most  of  these  are  fined  or  sent  to  the  island, 
or  both.  But,  when  a  poor  person  is  found  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  alcohol  to  such  an  extent  that  he  evidently 
needs  medical  care,  he  is  sent  to  these  Bellevue  cells.  The 
number  of  persons  annually  making  this  enforced  visitation 
is  over  3,000  (in  1889,  3,428),  of  whom  nearly  one  third 
are  women  (959).  Such  cases  are  spoken  of  as  cases  of 
"  alcoholism,"  but  this  term  covers  several  different  forms 
of  alcoholic  intoxication,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  A  cer- 
tain number  are  simply  cases  of  very  bad  drunkenness;  a 
larger  number  consists  of  persons  who  have  been  drinking 
continuously  until  they  are  complete  physical  wrecks,  nau. 
seated,  sleepless,  and  exhausted.  The  remainder — and  they 
make  up  over  one  half — come  in  with  or  soon  develop  the 
symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  or  alcoholic  mania  in  some 
form. 

The  social  history  of  these  poor  creatures  is,  I  think,  not 
without  interest.  It  is  the  history  of  the  vast  majority 
of  pauper  and  indigent  victims  of  alcohol  in  New  York 
city,  for  no  other  hospital  accommodates  such  cases  except 
for  a  short  time,  so  that  the  "  Bellevue  cells  "  are  the  event, 
ual  resting-place  of  these  the  rashest  worshipers  at  the  shrine 
of  Bacchus. 

Sex. — Three  fourths  of  the  persons  who  go  through 
these  experiences  are  men. 

*  This  paper  (read  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  March  5,  1890)  is  based,  so  far  as  its  statistics  are  concerned, 
upon  a  record  of  3,428  cases  admitted  in  1888-'89,  and  317  admitted 
in  1886;  total,  3,736  cases.  The  table  appended  gives  an  analysis  of 
these. 

■f  The  age  of  those  entering  inebriate  institutions — i.  e.,  dipsoma- 
niacs— is : 

At  Dalrymple  Hoiijie  (£V///.). 

20  to  30    37 

30  to  40 73 

40  to  50 S4 

50  to  — H 


At  Fort  Hamilton, 

15  to  20 5 

20  to  30    125 

30  to  40 231 

40  to  50 166 

60  to  60 52 

60  to  70 22 


Affe. — They  are  of  all  ages  from  twelve  years  to  seventy 
but  the  decade  thirty-one  to  forty  includes  the  most,  and 
the  number  rapidly  diminishes  after  the  age  of  fifty.  The 
women  are  a  little  the  younger.f 

Occupation. — It  is  not  the  day-laborers,  but  the  me- 
chanics, artisans,  and  small  tradesmen  that  furnish  the 
greatest  proportion  of  cases,  while  the  women  are  for  the 
most  part  either  married  or  widows  so  called.  Drivers, 
waiters,  painters,  and  liquor-dealers  supply  a  very  consid- 
erable quota.  It  is  the  indoor  workman,  however,  who  is 
oftenest  the  victim. 

Season. — The  number  of  cases  is  least  in  the  winter  and 
greatest  in  the  summer.  This  may  be,  however,  only  be- 
cause more  of  the  subjects  are  out  on  the  streets  and  liable 
to  observation  and  arrest  during  the  warm  weather.  Autumn 
is  least  favorable  to  alcoholism,  yet  the  number  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  constant  one  month  in  and  month  out. 

Hace. — Fully  one  half  the  persons  are  of  Irish  birth,  while 
a  little  over  a  third  are  native-born.  The  preponderance 
of  Irish  parentage,  even  in  the  native-born,  however,  is 
very  great.  In  my  own  studies  of  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
eases in  connection  with  immigration  J  I  found  an  excessive 
number  of  Irish-born  among  the  insane  and  neurotic.  Mr. 
Rounds,  in  his  recent  article  in  the  Forum,  December,  1889, 
finds  a  like  racial  predominance  among  our  criminals,  as 
does  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch.* 

In  the  year  1888  there  were  85,049  persons  arrested  for 
violation  of  the  law,  of  whom  52  per  cent,  were  of  foreign 
birth  and  44  +  per  cent,  of  Irish  birth.  Such  statistics  seem 
to  deserve  serious  attention  from  friends  of  this  virile  race 
The  Hebrew  is  rarely  seen  in  the  "  cells."  || 

Symptoms. — The  history  of  a  case  of  acute  alcoholism 
in  detail  I  have  often  obtained  from  the  patient,  and  it  usu- 
ally runs  somewhat  as  follows:  He  began  to  drink  two  or 
three  weeks  before  reaching  the  "cells."  Having  got  the 
taste  for  the  liquor,  his  work  has  been  abandoned  and  he 
has  done  nothing  but  drink  day  and  night  ever  since.  He 
has  taken  whisky,  gin,  beer,  ale — everything  that  he  could 
get  hold  of,  bad  whisky  predominating.  At  last  he  can  no 
longer  eat,  and  even  the  liquor  is  not  well  retained,  yet  he 
is  consumed  with  a  burning  thirst.  His  tongue  is  dry  and 
foul,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  his  hands  tremble,  his  knees 
knock  together,  and  as  he  sits  his  heels  beat  a  tattoo  on  the 
floor.     He  can  get  no  sleep,  yet  he  is  exhausted  for  want  of 


The  age  of  persons  with  alcoholic  insanity  is : 


ffti^s  (Suiedrn). 

20  to  30 14 

30  to  40 44 

40  to  50 57 

50  to  60 23 

60  to  65 1 


Total. 


139 


B.  Lewis  (England). 

15  to  25 29 

25  to  30 62 

30  to  40 35 

35  to  40 50 

40  to  45 60 


The  worst  decade  in  this  country  is  30  to  40 ;  in  England,  according 
to  Lewis,  the  years  25  to  30  are  especially  bad. 

t  Journal  of  Social  Science,  July,  1887. 

*  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  1872. 

J  Alcoholism  occurs  least  in  Jews.  Among  European  nations  it  is 
found  least  in  Italians,  next  in  Spaniards.  It  is  very  prevalent  in 
Russia,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  Norway  and  Sweden. 
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it,  and  prays  for  something  to  produce  it.  His  mind  is  op- 
pressed with  dread,  he  fears  the  slightest  noises,  frightful 
liallucinations  begin  to  appear.  Still,  the  real  delirium  has 
not  usually  developed  when  the  patient  first  comes  into  the 
hospital,  but  it  begins  about  twenty-four  hours  after  ab- 
stention from  liquor.  Technically,  the  attendants  person- 
ally experienced  in  caring  for  these  cases  speak  of  this  as 
the  time  when  the  rum  has  "  soaked  in."  *  In  fact,  the  de- 
lirium is  due  partly  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulant  and 
partly  to  the  starved  condition  of  the  nervous  tissues.  The 
patient  then  presents  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  an  acute 
mania.  The  popular  idea  that  visions  of  snakes  and  other 
monsters  predominate  is  not  correct.  The  hallucinations 
and  delusions  are  mainly  those  of  being  pursued  or  attacked 
by  some  one  or  some  thing ;  very  often  the  fear  of  fire  or 
of  being  burned  is  dominant.  The  ideas  change  rapidly 
and  are  always  depressive  and  painful.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  delirium  lasts  only  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours.  The  patient  gradually  quiets  down,  and  when  he 
has  got  a  good  sleep  convalescence  begins. 

Termination  and  Complications. — Nearly  five  per  cent, 
of  the  patients  die,  however,  of  sheer  exhaustion,  after  a  con- 
tinuous delirium  of  two  or  three  days,  during  which  little  or 
no  food  is  retained.  The  fatality  is  much  greater  among  the 
men  than  the  women  (5  per  cent,  to  1'7  per  cent.).  Besides 
the  five  per  cent,  that  die  in  the  cells,  a  larger  number  (142 
males,  43  females,  among  3,000)  are  transferred  to  the  hos- 
pital wards  or  to  the  insane  pavilion.  Here  many  suft'er 
from  alcoholic  pneumonia,  a  type  almost  uniformly  fatal,  or 
pass  into  a  condition  of  low  muttering  delirium,  develop  a 
slight  fever,  gradually  become  comatose,  and  finally  die  of 
exhaustion.  Post  mortem,  these  patients  are  found  to  have 
pale,  watery  brains,  with  no  distinct  inflammation  ;  occa- 
sionally there  are  capillary  hasmorrhages  in  the  pia,  or  there 
is  a  hoemorrhagic  pachymeningitis.  In  every  three  or  four 
hundred  cases  of  alcoholism  one  finds  a  case  of  alcoholic  pa- 
ralysis (multiple  neuritis),  generally  in  women,  and  often  in 
fat  women.  These  patients  often  suffer  from  low,  restless 
delirium  ;  they  also  often  have  phthisis,  and  die  with  it  or 
pneumonia. 

Alcoholic  paralysis  (neuritis),  however,  more  often  oc- 
curs in  those  who  have  not  become  distinctly  alcoholic ;  and 
most  cases  of  this  trouble  come  directly  into  the  wards  as 
cases  of  subacute  paralysis.  Then  we  get  a  history  of  alco- 
holic excess,  combined  with  perhaps  phthisis  or  the  puer- 
perium  or  some  other  depressing  cause. 

Out  of  3,000  patients,  over  40  became  insane  or  were  so 
when  they  entered.  Acute  alcoholism,  therefore,  is  not  a 
very  frequent  exciting  cause  of  insanity,  but  it  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  Alcohol  is,  however,  thought  to  be  the  cause  of 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  insanity  (Maguan  and  others). 
Forms  of  Acute  Alcoholism. — It  is  unfortunate  that  a 
closer  study  and  ditt'erentiation  of  the  cases  which  enter 
Bellevue  are  not  made.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  inadequate 
accommodation  and  nursing  provided  them  ;  but  this  is  not 
altogether  the  reason,  for  something  is  due  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  house  staff  and  attending  physicians.     The  rou- 

*  Alcohol  remains  iu  the  tissues  fioin  throe  to  eight  days  after  the 
last  drink. 


tine  practice  is  to  ]Mit  down  all  the  cases  as  acute  alcohol- 
ism or  delirium  tremens,  or  perhaps  just  plain  "drunk." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  brought  to  the  cells  the  fol- 
lowing forms  of  acute  alcoholism  : 

1.  Simple  drunkenness,  or  acute  alcoholic  intoxication, 
with  occasionally  lethal  alcoholic  poisoning. 

2.  Delirium  tremens  of  the  ordinary  type. 

3.  Febrile  delirium  tremens,  a  type  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  a  decided  temperature  (102°  to  105°),  ex- 
cessive and  general  tremors  of  the  whole  body,  and  very 
rapid  loss  of  muscular  strength  ;  profuse  sweats. 

4.  Cases  of  true  mania  a  potu,  or  delirium  inebriosum. 
In  addition  to  this,  distinctions  are  to  be  made  as  to 

whether  the  patient  is  a  dipsomaniac  (in  hospital  parlance,  a 
"rounder"),  or  whether  the  patient  is  simply  one  who  has 
been  on  a  gigantic  spree,  his  condition  being  the  resultant 
of  an  accidental  concatenation  of  hilarious  social  condi- 
tions, and  not,  as  in  dipsomania,  the  result  of  inherited  psy- 
chopathic tendencies. 

A  considerable  minority  of  the  cases  are  of  this  latter 
class  (five  to  ten  per  cent.). 

A  careful  distinction  between  these  conditions  might 
lead  to  more  brilliant  therapeutic  results  than  are  now 
obtained. 

Thus  simple  drunkenness  requires  little  medication. 

Febrile  delirium  tremens  is  excessively  fatal,  and  it  needs 
careful  watching  and  the  patients  can  not  stand  powerful 
hypnotics  like  morphine  and  hyoscyamia. 

Mania  a  potu  is  the  result  of  a  very  little  alcohol  act- 
ing upon  a  hyperiBsthetic  and  highly  predisposed  organism. 
Drugs  to  produce  elimination  of  alcohol  and  relieve  gastric 
symptoms  are  not  so  much  needed  as  sedatives  and  nourish- 
ing food. 

Treatment. — The  mortality  of  the  cases  of  acute  alco- 
holism is  very  considerable.  If  we  include  the  cases  of 
those  that  die  from  pneumonia  and  other  complications  it 
must  reach  nearly  ten  per  cent.  The  treatment,  therefore, 
is  a  matter  of  some  moment.  As  at  present  carried  out  in 
my  term  of  service,  it  is  about  as  follows : 

The  patients  when  they  first  come  in  are  given  a  cathar- 
tic and  ordered  a  diet  of  milk  and  beef-tea.  If  they  reject 
food,  they  are  given  powders  of  bismuth  and  capsicum  or 
rhubarb  and  soda.  Alcohol  is  at  once  stopped  unless  there 
are  complications  such  as  pneumonia.  In  the  milder  cases 
they  are  put  upon  a  mixture  of  bromide  and  chloral,  with 
sometimes  paraldehyde,  taken  every  two  hours  till  sleep 
results.  If  this  is  inefticaeious,  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
morphine  and  amorphous  hyoscyaminc  is  given,  and  this  is 
usually  sufficient.  Ilyoscyamine  alone  is  not  a  good  drug, 
but  with  the  morphine  it  seems  to  act  well.  If  it  were 
practicable,  the  patient  would  be  placed  on  a  large  mattress 
in  a  padded  room  and  left  unrestrained,  or  else  put  in  such 
an  apparatus  as  Magnan's  jacket,  which  allows  of  some 
movement  and  does  not  impede  respiration. 

As  it  is,  we  have  to  tie  mast  patients  down,  as  otherwise 
they  tear  their  clothes  off  and  destroy  the  bedding.  The 
women  are  usually  more  easily  controlled  than  the  men,  for 
they  have  not  been  able  to  get  so  much  liquor  into  them. 
Despite  all  that  can  be  done,  the  patient  will  sometimes  not 
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sleep,  or,  if  be  does,  the  sleep  is  only  a  narcotism,  from 
whicb  he  awakes  without  being  refreshed;  the  delirium 
continues  and  death  ensues  frojn  exhaustion. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  cases  of  alcoholism  are  more 
numerous  than  formerly  and  are  yearly  increasing.  This  I 
know  personally  from  my  experience  twelve  years  ago.  I 
can  not  get  actual  statistics,  however,  going  back  for  a 
longer  time  than  1886  : 


1886. 

1887. 
1888. 


2,631 
2,135 
2,682 


Female.    Total. 


I  3,079 

863  3,494 

875  I  3,010 

1,015   I  3,697 


Male.    Female.   Total 


118 
127 


Such  statistics  as  I  can  get  show,  as  may  be  .seen,  a  great 
increase  in  mortality. 

Prophylaxis. — One  may  wonder  how  these  unfortunates 
get  the  liquor  that  enables  them  to  keep  up  the  long  "  soak- 
ing" necessary  to  produce  delirium  tremens,  for  this  condi- 
tion is  one  not  very  easily  produced.  The  system  must  be 
prepared  for  it  by  a  good  many  years  of  hard  drinking. 
There  are  practically  no  cases  of  acute  alcoholism  and  abso- 
lutely no  deaths  from  it  before  the  age  of  twenty.  Even 
after  the  system  is  deteriorated  by  excesses  it  takes  at  least 
a  week  to  get  up  the  "  horrors,"  and  usually  a  longer  time. 
The  secret  of  the  continuous  drinking  lies  in  the  cheap 
liquor  and  the  treating  and  credit  system.  There  are 
licensed  saloons  in  the  city  where  for  five  cents  a  man  can 
get  a  tumblerful  of  whisky  and  where  the  stuff  is  sold  in 
bottles  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  a  pint.  Two  drinks  of 
this  fiery  fluid  will,  I  am  told,  completely  stupefy  or  craze 
a  man  or  woman.  From  a  slight  personal  investigation  of 
samples,  I  quite  believe  this  to  be  true.  I  am  told  that 
the  prostitutes  from  well-kept  houses  who  get  delirium  tre- 
mens upon  champagnes  and  good  liquors  are  much  more 
easily  managed  and  more  successfully  treated  than  the  poor 
men  who  have  for  weeks  guzzled  five  cent  whisky,  stale  ale, 
and  unripe  beer. 

It  seems  as  though  something  ought  to  be  done  to  lessen 
this  fearful  tribute  to  alcohol.  One  thing  might  at  least 
be  attempted — viz.,  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  cheap  and 
poisonous  liquors.  These  rapidly  produce  the  worst  and 
most  intractable  forms  of  alcoholism.  There  is  a  law  re- 
stricting the  sale  of  poisons,  and  no  worse  poisons  are  dealt 
out  than  the  raw  spirits  sold  as  whisky  at  five  cents  a  tum- 
bler. Our  health  and  police  boards  would  find  a  legitimate 
field  of  work  in  this  direction.  The  closure  or  supervision 
of  the  raw-whisky  and  stale-beer  saloons  would  lessen  the 
cases  of  alcoholism  at  once.  If  public  opinion  is  not  ripe 
for  doing  more,  let  it  at  least  enforce  the  ordinary  pro- 
visions against  the  sale  of  the  poison  drank  by  the  majority 
of  pauper  inebriates.  If  the  cry  is  raised  that  the  poor 
man  should  be  allowed  to  drink,  at  least  insist  that  his 
liquor  be  pure,  and  cheapened  by  water  and  not  by  fusel  oil. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  cheapness  and  badness  nf 
whisky  are  the  main  factors  in  causing  severe  alcoholism. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whiskies  in  question  are  diluted 


with  water  and  owe  their  cheapness  to  this  fact  and  to 
their  being  new,  containing,  no  doubt,  other  alcohols  than 
the  ethylated.*  Nor  is  there  any  salvation  in  malt  liquors 
and  light  wines,  as  has  often  been  supposed.  These  drinks, 
though  relatively  harmless  in  Europe,  are  not  well  borne 
by  Americans.  They  produce  disorders  of  digestion  and 
of  the  excretory  glands.  Americans  can  not  drink,  as  a 
rule,  without  finally  injuring  themselves ;  those  who  can  be 
moderate  get  along  best  probably  on  pure  whiskies  and 
light  wines  free  from  sugar  or  acids.  But  new  whisky  is 
full  of  poison,  and  the  State  might  at  least  forbid  its  use, 
as  well  as  that  of  cheap,  stale,  and  unripe  malt  liquors. 
Meanwhile  the  moralist  and  sanitarian  can  try  and  inocu- 
late the  masses  with  the  principles  of  total  abstinence  or 
moderation,  according  to  his  point  of  view. 
Statistical  Table. 


Total 

Age: 

12  to  30 .39 

21  to  30 I  502 

.31  to  40 875 

41  to  60 '  625 

51  to  60 I  247 

61  to  70 78 

71  to  80 '  24 

Occupation : 

Pi-ofespione .   ...  |  54 
Clerks  and  BaleB-| 

men 2.39 

Tradesmen |  387 

Laborers 589 

Drivers 113 

Waiters i  64 

Painters ]  64 

Liquor I  50 

Conmt'n  of  w'm'n : 

Single 

Married ■ 

Widows , 

Season :  ] 

Summer i  656 

Autumn '  614 

Winter 5.56 

Spring 643 


Nativity 

Ireland 

(Jreat  Britain 
United  Slates 
Germany  .  . . 
Italy 


1,171 


483  1,654 
72  138 
337  1.291 


Male.    Female. I  Total. 


Male.    Female.  AveHge 
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SOME  POINTS  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  INEBRIETY.f 
By  MATTHEW  D.  FIELD,  M.  D. 
I  DESIRE  to  present  for  your  consideration  some  points 
in  the  study  of  inebriety.  While  I  recognize  the  impossi- 
bility of  calling  your  attention  to  more  than  a  few  points  in 
the  time  allowed,  yet  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
has  induced  me  to  bring  it  before  you  this  evening.  The 
jurist,  the  legislator,  the  clergyman,  the  philanthropist,  so- 
ciologist, fanatic,  and  layman  have  all  taken  their  part  in 
the  discussion  of  this  subject.    It  is  no  wonder,  for  the  sub- 


*  According  to  Alglave,  it  takes  620  grammes,  or  about  a  pint 
and  a  quarter,  of  pure  ethylic  alcohol  to  kill  a  man  of  one  hundred  and 
si.xty  pounds  weight,  while  88  grammes,  or  about  three  ounces,  of 
amjlic  alcohol  would  do  the  same.  Amvlic  alcohol  is  six  limes  as  poi- 
sonous as  ethylic  alcohol. 

f  Read  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
March  6,  1890. 
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ject  is  of  most  vital  importance  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity. These  people  have  all  become  discouraged  and 
are  now  more  inclined  to  relegate  the  case  to  the  medical 
profession,  where  it  certainly  belongs.  We  must  meet  the 
subject  and  master  it. 

How  far  inebriety  is  vice  and  how  far  it  is  disease  we 
must  determine.  Such  laws  as  are  necessary  for  its  control 
and  suppression  we  must  frame  for  the  legislator.  What 
are  the  civil  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  inebriate  we 
must  define.  There  is  the  vice  of  intemperance  and  drunken- 
ness, and  there  is  inebriety  tbe  disease  and  inebriety  the 
symptom  of  disease.  Those  physicians  who  have  given 
the  largest  amount  of  consideration  and  study  to  this  sub- 
ject all  recognize  an  element  of  disease.  Every  writer  on 
inebriety  speaks  of  the  close  resemblance  with  its  ally,  in- 
sanity, and  the  treatment  of  the  two  has  passed  through 
almost  the  same  stages. 

The  theory  and  belief  in  demonology  and  "  possession  " 
and  its  remedy  of  exorcism  availed  nothing  in  the  treatment 
of  the  insane.  Punishment  with  the  lash  and  execution 
cured  not  the  lunatic.  The  terrors  of  hell  did  not  calm  the 
maniac  ;  tbe  beauties  of  heaven  did  not  brighten  the  melan- 
choliac,  nor  did  discourses  on  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
awaken  the  dull  cerebration  of  the  dement.  The  same 
remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain  upon  the  true  inebriate. 

Norman  Kerr  defines  inebriety  to  be  "  an  overpowering 
Impulse  to  indulge  in  intoxication  at  all  risks."  About  one 
hundred  years  ago  the  great  Dr.  Rush  attributed  drunken- 
ness to  a  "  morbid  state  of  the  will."  In  December,  181V, 
Salvatori,  in  a  paper  before  the  Physico-medical  Society  of 
Moscow,  first  gave  the  condition  its  true  standing,  for  he 
took  it  from  among  the  moral  diseases  and  placed  it  among 
the  physical,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  that,  like  other 
diseases,  it  could  be  cured  with  material  remedies.  He  says 
concerning  "  ebriositas,"  "  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  there- 
fore, that  some  fundamental  infirmity  lurks  not  in  the  mind 
but  in  the  body,  affecting  the  mind  secondarily  and  induc- 
ing a  true  insanity.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  the  true  seat 
and  nature  of  this  infirmity,  but  the  symptoms  and  its  causes 
point  to  a  disordered  state  of  the  abdominal  ganglionic  sys- 
tem of  nerves  allied  to  that  which  causes  in  children  the 
ravenous  appetite,  constituting  the  disease  bulimia,  and  in 
adults  the  wide-spread  disorders  we  are  in  the  custom  of 
calling  hypochondriacal  and  hysterical."  Tapeworm,  he 
affirms,  brought  on  the  craving  in  nine  of  the  fifty  cases 
treated  by  him. 

Dr.  David  Skas,  physician  to  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asy- 
lum, says  :  "  Dipsomaniacs  lose  all  control  over  themselves 
and  drink  to  any  extent  possible.  In  fact,  they  will  drink 
anything  they  will  get  hold  of,  and  if  they  can  not  get 
spirits,  they  will  drink  hair-wash  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  have  known  a  lady  to  drink  shoe-blacking  and  turpentine. 
These  cases  are  mostly  hereditary.  They  are  very  often 
caused  by  disease,  by  blows  on  the  head,  sometimes  by 
hiemorrhage,  sometimes  by  disease  of  the  brain.  All  these 
cases  I  mention  to  show  that  this  is  really  a  disease  and  not 
mere  cases  of  drunkenness." 

Esquirol  said  :  "  There  are  cases  in  which  drunkenness 
is  the  effect  of  accidental  disturbance  of  the  physical  and 


moral  sensibility,  which  no  longer  leaves  to  man  liberty  of 
action." 

Dr.  James  Crichton  Brown,  recently  of  the  West  Rid- 
ing Asylum,  England,  says:  "Dipsomania  consists  of  an 
irresistible  craving  for  alcoholic  stimulants.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
the  craving  becomes  altogether  uncontrollable." 

Dr.  Alexander  Peddee,  of  Scotland,  says :  "Intemper- 
ance as  the  result  of  a  disease  is  attributable  to  an  impulse 
which  the  patient  can  not  control." 

Macnish,  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  says  :  "  There  are 
some  persons  who  will  never  be  drunkards,  and  others  who 
will  be  so  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  for  them.  Some 
are  drunkards  by  choice  and  some  by  necessity." 

The  American  Association  for  the  Cure  of  Inebriates 
was  founded  in  1870  and  proclaimed  as  its  creed,  "Inebrie- 
ty, a  disease  that  is  curable  in  the  same  sense  that  other 
diseases  are,  its  primary  cause  being  a  constitutional  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  alcoholic  impression,  which  'may  be  in- 
herited or  acquired."  This  society  exists  to-day  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  In  18V6  it  began  publishing  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Inebriety.  A  similar  society  exists  in 
England. 

In  1844  Dr.  J.  Edward  Turner  declared  inebriety  to  be 
a  disease,  and  thereafter  devoted  his  life  to  the  establish- 
ment of  inebriate  asylums.  His  ventures  met  with  many 
reverses,  yet  they  lived  long  enough  to  demonstrate  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  views,  and  to-day  sixteen  inebriate  asylums 
in  successful  operation  are  monuments  to  the  principle  for 
which  he  fought  to  the  last. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  of  England,  and  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Parrish,  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  Dr.  L.  D.  Mason,  Dr. 
T.  L.  Wright,  Dr.  Albert  Day,  Dr.  Robert  Bird,  and  many 
others  in  this  country,  have  contributed  facts  tending  to 
show  inebriety  to  be  a  disease  and  the  only  true  basis  for 
treatment. 

Many  of  the  writers  on  this  subject  are  looked  upon  as 
extremists  and  fanatics,  and  this  may  be  so  to  some  extent. 
Yet  I  am  fully  convinced  from  my  own  experience  that  they 
are  working  in  the  right  direction,  and  in  this  direction 
only  will  be  found  the  true  solution  of  the  problem.  And 
I  believe  the  present  modes  of  dealing  with  inebriates  to 
be  very  wrong  from  every  point  of  view.  There  is  without 
doubt  drinking  and  drunkenness  the  vice,  and  as  such  it 
must  be  considered  and  treated.  Frequently  we  meet  with 
inebriety  that  has  the  characteristics  of  a  disease  in  itself. 
Yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  usually  only  the  symptom  of  some 
diseased  condition,  and  that  successful  treatment  can  only 
be  adopted  as  we  correctly  understand  this  condition. 

You  ask.  How  are  we  to  distinguish  between  the  vice 
and  the  disease  ?  I  reply.  Only  by  carefully  studying  each 
individual  case.  The  patient's  age  must  be  considered.  An 
individual  who  has  been  temperate  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  will  rarely,  if  ever,  suddenly  give  way  to 
drunkenness  without  the  operation  of  some  physical  cause. 
Predisposing  as  well  as  exciting  causes  must  be  sought  for. 
The  congonitally  defective  classes  furnish  large  numbers  of 
inebriates.  Heredity  exercises  a  strong  influence.  "  Visit- 
ing the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and    fourth    generations "  is  nowhere  more  clearly 
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shown  than  in  the  ease  of  the  drunkard.  The  following- 
case  furnishes  a  good  example  :  Three  members  of  one 
family  present  themselves  for  treatment.  The  elder  son  fre- 
quently gets  drunk,  is  restrained  by  moral  and  physical 
remedies,  and  recovers.  The  second  son  is  a  periodic 
drunkard;  family  pride,  the  prayers  of  a  devoted  mother,  and 
all  family  and  moral  considerations  have  availed  nothing ; 
he  is  only  controlled  by  absolute  restraint.  The  third  child, 
a  daughter,  is  epileptic.  The  father  was  a  brilliant  lawyer, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  a  drinking  man  ;  was  drunk 
regularly  every  Sunday  and  every  holiday.  Was  elected 
judge,  when  he  said  it  did  not  look  well  for  a  judge  to  get 
drunk,  and  he  stopped  drinking.  This  illustrates  vice  in 
the  father  transmitted  as  disease  to  the  children,  the  degree 
being  intensified  in  each  succeeding  child.  The  children 
of  the  insane  and  the  epileptic  are  predisposed  to  inebriety 
as  the  children  of  the  inebriate  are  predisposed  to  insanity. 

The  sex  of  your  patient  must  be  considered — the  nerv- 
ous disturbances  that  frequently  occur  during  the  approach 
of  puberty,  the  physical  commotion  and  mental  excitement 
of  the  climacteric  period.  Sexual  excess,  pregnancy,  pro- 
longed lactation,  and  frequent  child-bearing  are  all  causes 
of  inebriety  in  the  female.  The  employment  is  to  be  in- 
quired into.  Enforced  idleness,  overwork,  overstrain,  ir- 
regularity in  work,  especially  that  which  enforces  irregu- 
larity in  sleep  and  in  the  hours;  amount  and  quality  of 
food;  in  fact,  all  forms  of  employment  that  tend  to  reduce 
and  destroy  nerve  force  cause  a  craving  for  stimulants  or, 
what  is  more  dangerous,  the  use  of  intoxicants  to  deaden 
or  paralyze  acute  sensibility.  Work-rooms  and  dwellings 
must  be  examined.  Dr.  Robert  Bird  states  that  "  among 
operatives  who  pursue  their  work  in  badly  ventilated  rooms 
drunkenness  is  always  prevalent.  Indeed,  it  is  so  among  all 
classes  who  spend  much  of  their  time  in  places  where  the 
atmosphere  has  a  superabundance  of  carbonic  acid  and  an 
insufficiency  of  oxygen.  So  circumstanced,  men  instinct- 
ively crave  for  alcohol.  It  is  so  because  alcohol  lessens  the 
out-turn  of  carbonic  acid  within  the  body.  The  journey- 
men tailors  of  London,  and  other  London  tradesmen  also, 
continued  to  be  immoderately  drunken  till  the  poor-law 
commissioners  had  their  work-rooms  enlarged  and  venti- 
lated, as  also  the  general  condition  of  the  inmates  im- 
proved. Subsequent  to  this  they  grew  to  be  comparatively 
sober.  .  .  . 

"All  underfed  people,  almost  without  exception,  delight 
in  alcohol.  This  fact  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  alcohol 
in  retarding  and  diminishing  the  waste  of  organized  tissue. 

"  All  savages  drink  greedily  when  they  have  a  chance  ; 
but  then  all  savages  are  underfed  and  badly  nourished."' 

Any  habit,  disease,  or  condition  that  exhausts  the  nerv- 
ous power  of  an  individual  may  cause  inebriety.  Excessive 
haemorrhage,  diarrhoea,  exhaustion  of  fever,  malaria,  tape- 
worms, shock,  both  physical  and  moral,  and  many  other  like 
conditions,  may  lead  to  inebriety. 

Dr.  Robert  Bird,  formerly  a  brigade  surgeon.  East  huli.in 
army,  related  the  following  cases  : 

Case  I. — I.  II.,  an  infant,  while  suffering  from  malarious 
diarrhoea,  showed  an  abiding  desire  for  gin  and  brandy  too. 
When  she  could  get  it,  she  would  drink  as  much  as  ten  or  even 


twelve  ounces  a  day.  This  amount  made  her  happy,  but  never 
very  drank.  It  was  her  cliief  sustenance  for  some  months,  and 
under  its  influence  the  diarrhoea  got  well.  The  craving  for  drink 
disappeared  with  the  disease.  When  I  last  heard  of  her  she  was 
the  sober  mother  of  a  family,  living  with  her  husband  in  a  vil- 
lage near  Newcastle,  England. 

Case  II. — H.  R.,  a  scrofulous  boy  of  two  years,  while  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  dysentery,  developed  an  insane  appetite  for 
brandy.  When  this  was  first  offered  to  him  he  drank  it  greedily 
and  screamed  for  more,  and  for  weeks  brandy  was  his  cry,  his 
joy,  and  bis  support.  Ultimately  he  got  rid  of  his  dysentery 
and  drink -craving  together. 

Case  III. — E.  B.  was  the  wife  of  a  river  steamboat  captain. 
Her  husband  told  me  "she  drank  like  a  fish,"  and  had  been 
drinking  so  for  years.  She  drank  anything  she  could  get,  and 
when  ordinary  drink  was  not  forthcoming,  she  would  drink 
eau  de  Cologne,  surreptitiously  purchased  from  Hindoo  peddlers. 
As  she  also  suffered  from  rheumatism  of  the  womb  and  copious 
lencorrhoea,  I  had  her  removed  to  hospital  for  treatment.  Cure 
of  the  womb  affection  in  a  great  degree  cured  the  drink-craving 
also,  but  not  quite.  Oxide  of  zinc,  as  recommended  by  Marcel, 
of  London,  and  wild  thyme,  as  recommended  by  Salvatori,  com- 
bined with  seclusion  in  an  institution,  where  she  acted  as  sew- 
ing mistress,  were  required  to  complete  the  cure  of  this.  She 
ultimately  returned  to  her  husband,  reformed  and  thoroughly 
restored,  nor  did  she  in  the  subsequent  years  relapse,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

Case  IV. — M.  W.,  when  I  first  came  to  know  her,  was  the 
mother  of  eight  children.  In  her  last  confinement  she  lost  a 
great  deal  of  blood,  and  subsequently  developed  a  mad  wish  for 
liquor,  to  the  great  grief  of  her  husband,  a  steady  mechanic. 
It  turned  out  on  inquiry  that  she  had  for  years  previously  been 
in  the  habit  of  starving  both  herself  and  her  chUdren  for  pur- 
poses of  economy.  Iron,  good  food,  and  change  to  a  more 
temperate  climate  in  this  case  cured  the  anfemia  and  the  drink- 
craving  too. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Mason,  a  man  of  large  experience,  places  trau- 
matism as  the  most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  inebriety, 
especially  injuries  to  the  head.  He  says  :  "  At  least  one  in 
seven  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  cases  [thirty-six] 
became  inebriates  from  blows  on  the  head." 

The  inebriety  of  insanity  must  always  be  thought  of. 
That  inebriety  is  a  very  frequent  symptom  of  insanity  I 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  verify.  I  must  admit  that 
I  have  more  than  once  sent  insane  men  to  the  alcoholic 
ward,  the  real  condition  being  for  the  time  masked  by  the 
alcoholic  condition.  Inebriety  may  be  a  symptom  of  any 
form  of  insanity.  It  is  very  frequently  an  early  symptom 
of  general  paresis  of  the  insane,  of  senile  dementia.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  exaltation  of  mania  and  the  depression 
of  melancholia.  I  might  say  right  here  that  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  insanity  of  inebriety  is  more  frequent  than 
the  inebriety  of  insanity,  and  that  the  two  conditions  must 
not  be  confounded. 

I  might  illustrate  what  I  have  said  by  giving  any  num- 
ber of  cases  from  my  own  experience  and  the  writings  of 
others,  but  space  will  not  permit,  and  I  must  content  my- 
self with  this  brief  and  general  statement  of  the  subject. 
If  these  views  of  inebriety  be  correct  or  even  in  the  right 
direction,  then  our  treatment  of  the  inebriate  should  be 
changed.  Our  remedies  as  medical  men  must  be  adapted 
to  the  diseased  condition. 
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The  safety  of  the  community  demands  quarantine  against 
pestilence  and  contagious  diseases,  and  calls  upon  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  instruct  the  legislator  in  drafting  proper 
laws  and  for  aid  in  the  intelligent  execution  of  such  laws,  as 
well  as  intelligent  treatment  of  the  individual  afflicted  with 
such  disease.  In  spite  of  protests  from  fanatics  and  the  ig- 
norant, the  intelligence  of  the  people  has  asked  the  physi- 
cians for  proper  suggestions  regulating  the  care  as  well  as 
the  treatment  of  the  insane.  The  welfare  of  individuals  and 
society  demands  that  the  inebriate  be  governed  and  treated 
according  to  his  condition — if  it  is  vice,  then  as  vice ;  if  dis- 
ease, then  as  disease. 

At  the  present  time,  in  this  State,  a  person  may  indulge 
his  impulse  to  drink  without  interference  unless  he  com- 
mits a  breach  of  the  peace.  Fortunes  may  be  squandered, 
intellects  may  be  irrevocably  destroyed,  human  bodies  may 
be  wrecked,  homes  desolated,  and  future  generations  cursed 
■with  an  heredity  foreboding  nothing  but  misery.  How  often 
are  we  consulted  about  some  brilliant  inebriate  who  is  de- 
stroying home,  health,  fortune,  and  intellect,  and  the  ques- 
tion comes,  "  Doctor,  what  can  be  done  ?  "  We  ask,  Is  he 
crazy  ?  Oh,  no.  Well,  wait  until  he  is,  and  then  the  law 
will  permit  us  to  act.  The  inebriate,  as  a  rule,  will  not  sub- 
mit to  treatment.  He  has  not  the  force  to  follow  directions, 
for  in  fact  he  has  lost  the  power  to  act.  He  must  continue 
until  he  is  actually  insane  or  gets  into  the  clutches  of  the 
law  for  some  criminal  act,  when  he  is  not  by  nature  a  crimi- 
nal, only  hurled  onward  by  a  disease  that  has  to  terminate 
in  death,  insanity,  or  the  prison.  In  the  sight  of  the  law 
inebriety  is  an  aggravation  of  the  offense,  and  punishment 
proportionately  greater,  except  where  the  crime  in  itself  calls 
for  the  full  penalty  of  the  law,  when  the  judge  can  only  lash 
the  victim  with  words  when  he  pronounces  the  sentence  of 
death,  which  he  invariably  does. 

In  the  petty  cases  that  occupy  our  police  courts  it  is 
"  drunk  and  disorderly  " — ten  days  or  ten  dollars.  If  the 
inebriate  has  the  money  he  cares  not ;  more  likely  the 
wretched  wife  pays  the  fine  out  of  her  earnings,  and  thereby 
robs  herself  and  her  children  of  the  little  food  they  other- 
wise would  have  had.  Just  think — these  poorchildren  handi- 
capped by  a  terrible  inheritance,  deprived  of  that  little  nour- 
ishment that  might  give  them  some  power  to  resist  the  phys- 
ical curse  that  already  lies  upon  them.  If  the  fine  is  not 
paid,  of  what  avail  are  ten  or  thirty  days  in  the  work -house  ? 
The  records  of  the  work-house  show  that  it  has  no  effect 
to  deter  men  from  drinking.  I  have  seen  the  record  of  one 
woman  who  was  sentenced  to  the  work-house  in  this  city 
twenty-eight  times  in  twenty-five  months.  They  are  out 
long  enough  to  get  drunk  again  and  have  the  process  started 
that  will  bring  another  degenerate  being  into  the  world. 

I  ask  you  to  carefully  study  your  cases  of  inebriety — and 
you  will  all  meet  with  plenty  of  them — bearing  these  points 
in  mind.  I  also  hope  that  at  some  future  meeting  we  may 
have  a  general  discussion  of  this  subject  and  learn  the  re- 
sults of  eacli  other's  cases.  A  great  field  is  open  before  us, 
the  boundaries  of  which  I  have  scarcely  skirted.  Let  us  en- 
ter in,  make  new  discoveries,  and  help  a  despised  and  suf- 
fering class  of  human  beings,  often  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning. 


THE   RELATION  OF 
PNEUMONIA  TO  INFLUENZA  IN  BOSTON.* 

By   FREDERICK   C.  SHATTUCK,   M.  D.. 


When  I  received  the  flattering  invitation  of  your  chair- 
man to  appear  here  this  evening  and  speak  on  pneumonia 
as  it  appeared  in  Boston  during  the  recent  influenza  epi- 
demic, my  first  thought  took  the  form  of  a  wish  that  one 
more  worthy  of  the  honor  had  been  selected ;  my  second 
was  how  the  subject  could  best  be  approached. 

As  it  happened,  though  I  have  had  cases  both  before 
and  since,  not  a  single  one  of  my  private  patients  had  pneu- 
monia during  the  influenza  period.  I  saw  a  number  of  cases 
with  other  physicians,  and  had  an  unusual  number  in  my 
wards  at  the  Massachusetts  Hospital ;  but  consultation  and 
hospital  cases  are  not  the  most  favorable  classes  for  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  general  severity  of  a  prevalent  disease. 
Either  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  more  severe,  or  the  condition 
of  the  patients  to  be  one  of  lowered  vitality.  The  experi- 
ence of  any  one  individual  may  be  very  misleading.  For 
instance,  my  hospital  cases  were  of  a  very  severe  type,  and 
the  mortality  was  frightful — fifty  per  cent.  I  was  thus  led 
to  believe  that  influenza  pneumonia  is  of  special  gravity,  a 
belief  which  the  general  statistics  of  both  hospitals,  with  a 
mortality  of  thirty  per  cent.,  apparently  show  to  be  er- 
roneous. 

After  some  thought  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  best  plan 
to  follow  would  be  to  collect  and  analyze  all  the  cases  of 
pneumonia  admitted  to  the  two  larger  hospitals  in  Boston — 
the  City,  and  the  Massachusetts  General — and  to  study  the 
death  returns  from  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  at  the  City 
Hall.  The  City  Hall  statistics  are  not  as  trustworthy  as 
those  of  the  hospitals,  inasmuch  as  any  man,  woman,  or 
child  can,  in  Massachusetts,  style  himself  or  herself  a  phy- 
sician and  sign  a  death  certificate. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  influenza  period  in  Boston 
extended  from  December  10,  1889,  to  February  1, 1890,  and 
the  hospital  cases  of  pneumonia  are  all  included  between 
these  dates.  The  City  Hall  returns  have  been  taken  for 
December,  1889,  and  January,  1890,  as  the  labor  of  com- 
pilation would  have  been  greatly  increased  by  beginning  at 
December  10th. 

In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  consider  briefly  whether 
the  past  epidemic  differed  in  any  marked  respect  from  those 
which  have  preceded  it — a  question  not  wholh"  foreign  to 
the  special  subject  of  the  evening.  It  seems  to  me  proba- 
ble that  it  did  not.  It  was  remarked  in  Boston,  as  also,  if 
I  err  not,  in  other  places,  that  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  disease  was  the  prominence  and  frequency  of  nervous 
symptoms ;  the  predominance  of  these,  on  the  whole,  over 
catarrhal  symptoms,  respiratory  or  abdominal.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  possible  that  this  is  due  simply  to  the 
fact  that  of  late  years  our  attention  has  been  called  more 
actively  to  the  very  important  part  played  by  the  nervous 
system  in  disease  of  varied  kinds.     General  prostration  and 
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violent  pains  in  different  situations  are  dwelt  upon  more  or 
less,  almost  without  exception,  by  those  writing  on  the  dis- 
ease since  the  earliest  times.  It  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  a  period  of  forty  years  has  elapsed  since  the  last  wide- 
spread epidemic  of  influenza,  and  that  this  period  has  borne 
a  rich  crop  of  fresh  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  our 
science.  Moreover,  in  this,  as  in  previous  epidemics,  the 
most  dreaded  concomitant,  complication,  sequel,  or  feature 
has  been  pulmonary  inflammation,  a  term  which,  in  this 
connection,  seems  to  me  to  demand  some  consideration,  in 
that  it  is  inclusive  of  two  processes  quite  different  in  origin 
and  nature.  It  is  not  necessary  before  this  audience  to 
dwell  on  the  distinction  between  lobar  or  croupous  and 
lobular,  catarrhal,  or  broncho-pneumonia.  But  it  may  be 
observed  that,  while  in  most  cases  the  two  processes  are 
easily  enough  differentiated  at  the  bedside,  under  certain 
circumstances  the  case  is  far  different.  Croupous  pneu- 
monia does  not  always  take  a  lobar  distribution,  sometimes 
involving  only  a  portion  of  one  or  more  lobes,  central  or 
peripheral,  often  terminating  by  lysis.  Broncho-pneumonia 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  with  the  aid  of  atelecta- 
sis, take  a  distribution  resembling,  to  say  the  least,  that  of 
the  truly  lobar  variety,  particularly  the  double  form.  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  a  certain  diagnosis  of  croupous 
pneumonia  can  be  reached  is  much  larger  than  obtains  with 
the  catarrhal  variety,  and  the  personal  equation  enters  more 
largely  into  the  diagnosis  of  the  latter,  one  observer  attribut- 
ing the  fine  rales  to  capillary  bronchitis,  modified  respira- 
tion and  dullness,  if  present,  to  atelectasis  ;  another  observ- 
er inferring,  perhaps,  from  the  same  signs  the  presence  of 
lobular  inflammation.  These  remarks  are  made  because 
many  writers  speak  of  broncho-pneumonia  as  the  commoner 
affection  in  influenza,  the  catarrhal  respiratory  form  of 
which  would  certainly  seem  to  pave  the  way  for  its  origin. 
But,  as  far  as  the  Boston  experience  goes,  broncho-pneu- 
monia was  relatively  rare.  The  diagnosis  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia was  made  in  seven  hospital  cases,  five  proving  fatal, 
but  not  followed  by  autopsy. 

Two  cases  which  I  saw — one  in  consulting,  the  other 
in  hospital  practice — came  clinically  under  the  lobular  rather 
than  the  lobar  form.  Both  proved  to  be  tubercular — one 
chronic  but  entirely  latent  until  the  influenza  period ;  the 
other  of  the  acute  miliary  variety.  The  latter  was  also  in- 
teresting in  that  of  ten  sputum  examinations,  made  with 
due  care  during  life,  nine  were  negative,  and  in  the  single 
positive  one  the  bacilli  were  so  scanty  that  some  doubt  was 
felt.  Yet  the  lungs  were  crammed  with  miliary  tubercles, 
and  there  was  much  secretion.  These  cases  led  me  to  ques- 
tion whether  two  other  fatal  cases  in  young  adults,  which  I 
saw  in  consultation  and  in  which  no  consolidation  could  be 
detected  during  life  and  no  postmortem  was  made,  were 
not  also  tubercular,  the  bacilli  of  a  latent  focus  or  foci  find- 
ing the  opportunity  for  rapid  growth  and  dissemination  in 
the  bronchial  catarrh  and  prostration  involved  in  the  in- 
fluenza. 

The  next  question  to  claim  attention  is  the  relation  uf 
pneumonia  to  influenza.  Is  pneumonia  a  concomitant  or  a 
sequel  of  influenza,  or  does  it  stand  in  some  more  intimate 
relation  thereto  ?     An  analysis  of  the  Boston  cases  docs 


not  enable  me  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  to  my- 
self. 

The  only  means  which  I  have  for  estimating  the  fre- 
quency with  which  pneumonia  and  influenza  are  associated 
is  furnished  me  through  the  kindness  of  Henry  Saltonstall, 
Esq.,  the  treasurer,  and  M.  E.  Parker,  Esq.,  the  agent,  of 
the  Pacific  Mills  at  Lawrence,  Mass.*  Of  4,242  employees 
of  the  mills,  1,699  (orforty  per  cent.)  were  severely  enough 
affected  by  the  influenza  to  be  kept  from  work  an  average  of 
six  days  and  a  half  each.  Of  these  1,699,  8  had  pneumo- 
nia, as  far  as  can  be  learned  ;  2  were  fatal.  There  is  some 
liability  to  error  here,  but  it  is  certainly  small.  This  would 
indicate  that  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  fairly 
severe  influenza  was  followed  or  accompanied  by  pneu- 
monia. 

Table  I  shows  that  the  number  of  deaths  returned  in 
Boston  as  due  to  pneumonia  was  greatly  increased,  espe- 
cially in  January,  over  the  previous  five  years,  while,  as  far 
as  one  can  judge,  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  the  disease 
was  increased  in  still  larger  proportion,  inasmuch  as  the 
ratio  of  fatal  cases  in  the  two  hospitals  was  nearly  four  per 
cent,  less  than  the  average  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
the  previous  five  years  (Table  II). 

Table  I. 
Deat/is  from  Pneumonia  reported  at  the  Boston   City  Hall  for  the 
Months  of  December  and  Jannary,  ISS^-SS  to  1889-90,  inclusive. 


188*-'5. 

1885-'6. 

1886-'7. 

1887-'8. 

1888-'9. 

1889--90 

December  . . 
January 

141 

103 

74 
83 

113 
91 

95 
183 

68 
92 

105 
332 

Total... 

244 

;      157 

204 

278 

160 

437 

Table  II. 
Cases  of  Pneumonia  admitted  to  tlie  Boston  City  and  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospitah  from  December  10th  to  February  1st,  for  the  Years 
18S4-'8S  to  1889-'90. 


188*-'5. 

1885-'6. 

1886-' 7. 

1887-'8. 

1888-'9. 

1889-'90 

Total  cases. . 
Deaths 

33 
14 

26 
4 

30 
12 

68 
26 

40 
13 

127 
38 

Mortality . 

42  +  % 

15  +  S^ 

iO% 

39^ 

m% 

30^ 

It  was  a  matter  of  general  observation  that  the  first  eases 
of  influenza  were  mild,  iind  the  correctness  of  this  observa- 
tion is  fully  borne  out  by  Table  I,  which  shows  that  the 
deaths  from  pneumonia  in  December,  1889  (105),  did  not 
materially  exceed  the  average  for  that  month  during  the 

Table  111.       . 
Deaths  from  Pneumonia  reported  at  the  Boston  City  Hall  in  December, 

1889,  and  January,  1890,  by  Weeks. 
Week  ending —  Deaths,  i  Week  ending —  Deaths. 


1889: 

9 

1890: 

14 

"         21 

13 

17 

28 

36 

preceding  five  years 


February  1 25 

But  Table  III  shows  that  the 


number  increased  steadily,  week  by  week,  from  that  emlini; 
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on  Deceinher  7,  1889,  to  that  ending  on  January  11,  1890, 
and  then  rapidly  declined  again.  The  increase  was  com- 
paratively slight  until  December  21st,  when  it  became  vapid, 
especially  in  the  week  December  28th  to  January  4th.  In 
the  last  week  of  January  the  number  of  fatal  cases  fell  again 
to  about  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years. 

Table  IV  shows  the  proportion  of  hospital  cases  in 
which  pneumonia  was  preceded  by  grippe  symptoms  (forty- 
three  per  cent.).  It  will  be  observed  that  in  twenty-nine 
per  cent,  such  precedence  distinctly  did  not  take  place, 
the  number  of  these  cases  (36)  being  rather  less  than  the 
average  admitted  to  the  hospitals  the  previous  five  years 
(43).  Under  the  head  "  doubtful  "  are  classed  those  cases 
in  which  pneumonia  came  on  so  soon,  or  the  initial  symp- 
toms were  so  ill  defined,  that  it  can  not  now  be  determined 
whether  these  symptoms  were  prodromal  of  the  pneumonia 
or  whether  they  belonged  to  the  influenza.  In  the  fourth 
class  the  histories  are  silent  on  this  point. 


Analysis  of  all  Cases  of  Lobar  Pneumonia  admitted  to  the  Boston  City 
arid  Massachusetts  General  Hospitals,  Dec.  10,  1889,  to  Feb.  1,  1890, 
with  Reference  to  the  Precedence  of  Grippe  Symptoms,  Localization, 
Complications,  and  Termiiiation — Lysis  or  Crisis,  or  Death. 


Total,  number 

"      per  cent 

Single  lobe,  number 

"         "      per  cent 

Unilateral,  more  than  (  number . 

one  lobe \  per  cent. 

Double,  number 

"       per  cent 

Complicated,  number 

*'  per  cent 

Recovery  by  crisis,  number. . .  . 

"         "       "      per  cent. . . . 

Recovery  by  lysis,  number  .  .  . . 

"         "      "      per  cent.  . . . 

Death,  number 

"      per  cent 


HI 

>->  boa 

55 

36 

43 

29 

39 

17 

71 

47 

6 

11 

11 

31 

10 

8 

18 

22 

13 

11 

24 

31 

15 

7 

44 

44 

19 

9 

56 

66 

11 

14 

20 

39 

100 
5 
50 


127 
100 
76 


It  therefore  appears  that  in  a  number  of  cases,  nearly 
large  enough  for  an  average  year,  pneumonia  of  the  ordinary 
type  of  onset  occurred,  while  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  the 
pneumonia  first  came  on  the  scene  after  the  invasion  of  in- 
fluenza. It  does  not  seem  to  me  safe  to  draw  any  positive 
deductions  from  these  figures,  but  they  appear  to  suggest 
that  pneumonia  is  not  a  primary  manifestation  of  influenza. 
Influenza  may  be  merely  a  predisposing  cause  of  pneumonia, 
or  the  latter  may  be  truly  a  secondary  manifestation  of  the 
former. 

Other  points  shown  by  Table  IV  are  the  extent  of  the 
consolidation,  the  frequency  of  complications,  the  mode  of 
termination  of  favorable  cases,  and  the  mortality. 

In  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  a  single  lobe  was  in- 
volved ;  in  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  one  lobe  on  the  same 
side;  in  twenty  per  cent,  the  pneumonia  was  double.  In 
an  indeterminable  number  of  cases— a  number  larger,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  than  in  ordinary  years,  though  I  speak  on 
this  point  with  much  hesitancy— the  consolidation  was  ir- 
regular in  distribution.     That  is  to  say,  either  a  portion  of 


only  one  lobe  was  involved,  or  else,  in  addition  to  complete 
consolidation  of  one  lobe,  patches  of  varying  size  were  de- 
tected in  another,  the  patients  recovering  or  dying  without 
further  development  of  such  patches. 

In  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  there  were  com- 
plications or  sequehe.  Of  these  the  most  frequent  were 
alcoholic  delirium,  phthisis,  empyema,  otitis,  or  facial  ery- 
sipelas. Under  this  head  there  does  not  seem  to  be  occa- 
sion for  further  remark.  Of  the  69  favorable  cases*  in 
which  this  point  has  been  determined,  sixty-four  per  cent, 
ended  by  lysis,  thirty-six  per  cent,  by  crisis.  If  the  tem- 
perature fell  to  the  normal  point  within  thirty-six  hours,  the 
case  was  classed  under  crisis  ;  in  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  these  the  fall  occurred  within  twenty-four  hours.  There 
is,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  generally  accepted  standard  of  sharp 
distinction  between  crisis  and  lysis — a  fact  which  is  em- 
barrassing in  this  connection.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is 
my  impression  that  ordinarily  the  proportion  of  cases  end- 
ing by  crisis  is  larger  than  it  was  this  year  during  the  in- 
fluenza period. 

Table  V. 

Lobar  Pneumonia  in  the  BostOTi  City  Hospital  and  Massachutettt  Otn- 
eral  Hospital,  December  10  to  January  SI,  1890. 


10  and  under 

10  to  20 

20  to  30 

30  to  40 

40  to  50 

50  to  60 

60  to  70 

70  to  80 

Unknown  . . . 


Total.. 


94  (74^ 


0 

2(i4:«+) 

7(17^-1-) 
10(32^  +  ) 
8(60*) 
1  (6*%-) 


33  (26*)  38  (SO)t) 


Table  V  shows  the  age  and  sex  of  the  127  hospital 
cases.  Nearly  seventy-five  per  cent,  were  males,  and  the 
mortality  increased  with  each  decade  up  to  the  fifth,  remain- 
ing stationary  thence  to  the  seventh. 

Table  VI. 
Fatal  Pneumonia  and  Broncho-pneumonia  reported  at  the  Boston  City 
Hall.     Comparison  between  December,  1889,  and  January,  1890,  and 
the  average  of  the  same  months  during  the  previous _five  ytart,  vriih 
reference  to  age. 


SJ:°-•'^Pe^c.;^eafSr^^,    e^r 


10  and  under 36'2 

10  to  20 

20  to  30 

30  to  40 1  10 

40to50 11-8 

50  to  60 ■  11-4 

60  to  70 11-2 

70  to  80 9 

80  to  90 3-8 


220 
120 
137 
68 
84 


1890.    ;  increase 


218 
2«5 
324 
192 
176 
600 


Table    VI   compares   the   deaths   from    pneumonia  and 
broncho-pneumonia  returned  at  the  City  Hall  in  December, 


*  Some  of  the  charts  could  not  be  found,  so  that  the  whole  number 
of  cases  analyzed  with  reference  to  crisis  and  lysis  is  only  69,  although 
89  recovered. 
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1889,  and  January,  1890,  with  the  average  for  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  the  previous  five  years  with  reference 
to  age.     The  table  shows  that — 

1.  In  December,  1889,  there  was  no  increase  under 
twenty  or  over  seventy. 

2.  In  December,  1889,  at  other  ages,  especially  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  there  was  a  marked  increase. 

3.  In  January,  1890,  the  increase  was  very  marked  and 
general,  reaching  the  maximum  eighty  to  ninety,  twenty  to 
thirty,  and  fifty  to  sixty. 

Table  VII. 
Fatal  Bronchitis  reported  at  the  Boston  City  Hall.     Comparison  between 
December,  1SS9,  and  January,  1S90,  and  the  average  of  the  saim 
months  during  the  five  previous  years,  with  reference  to  age. 


AGE. 

Average 
deaths, 
Dec, 
1884-'8. 

Deaths, 
Dec., 

1889. 

Average 
deaths, 

January, 
1885-'9. 

Deaths, 

January, 

1890. 

Per  cent, 
of  in- 

10  and  uuder 

10  to  20  

20  to  30 

37-2 
0-6 

1 

1-4 

4-8 

6 

2-4 

1-4 

23 

1 

3 

"i 
5 
4 
3 

36-8 
0-4 
0-2 
1-4 
1-4 
2-4 
3-4 
5 
2-6 

29 
3 
2 
3 
5 
8 
13 
13 
13 

650 
900 

30  to  40 

40  to  50  

114 
266 

50  to  60 

233 

60  to  70  

282 

70  to  80  

160 

80  to  90 

400 

Table  VII  treats  the  cases  reported  at  the  City  Hall  as 
bronchitis  in  the  same  manner.     The  table  shows  that — 

1.  Deaths  from  bronchitis  in  December  and  January 
under  ten  years  was  less  than  the  average. 

2.  That  no  notable  increase  in  December,  1889,  occurred 
at  any  age. 

3.  That  in  January,  1890,  there  was  a  decided  increa.se 
for  every  decade.  The  totals  are,  however,  so  small  and 
the  liability  of  error  in  diagnosis  is  so  great  that  the  totals 
and  percentages  have  no  great  value. 

Are  there,  then,  any  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  data  given  above  ?  Yes,  conclusions  can  be  drawn, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  me  of  such  a  nature  as  to  throw 
any  really  new  light  on  influenza  pneumonia.  They  may 
be  stated  as  follows  : 

1.  Pneumonia  was  unusually  prevalent  in  Boston  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  about  the  middle 
third  of  the  visitation. 

2.  The  statistics  of  the  Pacific  Mills  indicate  that  less 
than  a  half  per  cent,  of  those  severely  attacked  by  influenza 
acquired  pneumonia. 

3.  Broncho-pneumonia  was  rare  in  the  hospitals. 

4.  The  pneumonia  mortality  rate  was  probably  not  in- 
creased, perhaps  diminished,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
five  previous  years. 

5.  The  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia  not  preceded  by 
grippe  symptoms  was  about  the  same  as  the  number  of 
pneumonias  in  an  average  year. 

6.  Pneumonia  followed  grippe  in  so  large  a  number  of 
cases  as  to  show  some  sort  of  connection  between  the  affec- 
tions. 

7.  In  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  a  single  lobe  only  was 
involved. 

8.  Two  thirds  of  the  cases  terminated  by  lysis. 


9.  Pneumonia  was  three  times  as  frequent  in  males 
as  in  females,  and  the  mortality  rate  increased  with  each 
decade. 

10.  The  most  striking  increase  in  the  urban  deaths  from 
pneumonia  was,  on  the  whole,  between  tbe  ages  of  twenty 
and  sixty  and  eighty  and  ninety.  The  increase  under  ten 
was  slight. 

11.  The  gross  appearances  in  nine  cases  examined  after 
death  were  not  specially  noteworthy. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Ly- 
man, Dr.  Mason,  and  Dr.  G.  B.  Shattuck,  of  the  City  Hos- 
pital, and  Dr.  Fitz,  of  the  Massachusetts,  for  kindly  accord- 
ing me  the  full  use  of  their  records,  and  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Clark 
for  indefatigable  zeal  in  collecting  the  facts  embodied  in 
my  paper. 


TRANSIENT  ALIMENTARY  GLYCOSURIA, 

AND  ITS  PRACTICAL  BEARINGS  IN 
THE  SELECTION  OF  RISKS  FOR  LIFE  INSURANCE.* 

Bt  JOHN  WARREN,  M.D. 

In  considering  the  question  of  transient  glycosuria  it 
seems  rational  at  first  to  inquire  into  the  evidence  which  is 
now  before  us,  upon  the  existence  of  a  glycosuria  in  an  in- 
dividual who,  in  every  other  respect,  can  be  looked  upon  as 
being  a  healthy  subject,  and  not  in  any  way  suffering  from 
or  predisposed  to  diabetes.  In  our  analysis  we  must  neces- 
sarily approach  the  line  where  the  appearance  of  sugar  in 
the  urine  persists ;  it  is  no  longer  transient,  but  permanent ; 
and  we  have  an  abnormal  condition  to  deal  with.  Frerichs,. 
in  his  work  on  Diabetes  (Berlin,  1884),  maintains  clinically 
that  in  the  healthy  subject  the  ingestion  of  sugar  or  carbo- 
hydrates, even  to  an  excessive  degree,  is  not  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  glucose  in  the  urine.  Baumert,  Lehmann. 
and  Hoppe-Seyler  fail  to  find  sugar  in  the  urine  in  the 
normal  condition ;  but  opposed  to  this  negative  evidence 
is  the  convincing  proof  of  physiological  experiment  and 
extensive  clinical  research  to  the  effect  that  sugar  must  be 
regarded  as  present,  in  at  least  a  certain  varying  percentage 
of  cases,  in  the  urine  of  the  perfectly  healthy  individual. 
Senator  admits  that  in  a  certain  class  the  increased  inges- 
tion of  sugars  and  carbohydrates  will  be  followed  by  a 
transient  or  alimentary  glycosuria,  lasting  only  a  few  hours. 

Worm-Miiller  has  endeavored  to  place  the  subject  upon 
a  firmer  basis  than  hitherto.  He  began  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  urine  of  individuals  in  apparently  perfect 
health,  and  in  sixty  of  such  cases  he  could  establish  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  of  eleven  by  the  trituration 
(Fehling's)  test.  Nylander  found  a  trace  of  sugar  in  the 
urine  of  twelve  healthy  persons  out  of  one  hundred  exam- 
ined. Wonn-Miiller  maintains  that  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  healthy  persons  we  find  grape  sugar  in  the  urine  in  quan- 
tities varying  from  O'Oo  per  cent,  to  0-01  per  cent.,  the 
quantity  of  sugar  being  so  minute  that  our  tests  fail  ta 
establish  its  presence  in  the  urine  of  all  healthy  individu- 
als.    If,  however,  we  take  normal  urine  in  which  Fehling's. 


*  Read  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  Aprit: 
9,  1890. 
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test  lias  proved  negative,  and  subject  the  same  to  the  fer- 
mentation test,  we  can  establish  the  almost  constant  disap- 
pearance from  such  urine  of  a  certain  percentage  of  reduci- 
ble substance,  0"01  per  cent,  to  0'025  per  cent.,  varying 
with  the  diet.  In  a  second  paper  upon  the  physiology  of 
■digestion  of  carbohydrates  in  diabetic  subjects  Worm- 
Miiller  (Archiv  f.  Physiologic,  Bd.  35)  has  made  a  study  of 
the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  in  the  normal  condition. 
He  fed  healthy  persons  with  starches,  cane  sugar,  milk 
sugar,  and  honey,  and  found  that,  after  ingestion  of  a  con- 
siderable (50  to  250  grammes)  quantity  of  glucose  and  grape 
sugar  before  breakfast,  a  certain  quantity,  though  small, 
left  the  body  in  the  form  they  entered  it ;  starch,  however, 
caused  no  discoverable  excretion  of  sugar,  no  levulose.  In 
the  milder  forms  of  diabetes,  though  we  find  the  ingested 
glucose  is  excreted  in  larger  amounts  in  some  cases  than  in 
alimentary  glycosuria  of  normal  individuals,  this  is  not  the 
rule — nay,  there  is  one  case  in  which,  under  fitting  diet,  the 
diabetic  was  able  to  retain  all  ingested  glucose,  and  none 
appeared  in  the  urine.  This  one  fact  teaches  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  distinct  line  to  be  drawn  in  the  above  respect 
(effects  following  the  ingestion  of  glucose  in  the  fasting 
state)  between  normal  alimentary  glycosuria  and  the  milder 
form  of  protoplasmic  disease  (diabetes).  We  may  say,  ac- 
cording to  Worm-Muller,  that  in  the  diabetic  only  a  small 
percentage  of  ingested  grape  sugars  passes  into  the  urine, 
but  this  percentage  is  larger,  as  a  rule,  than  in  the  healthy 
subject ;  therefore  we  may  have,  or  rather  cause,  a  transitory 
alimentary  glycosuria  in  the  diabetic.  Another  fact  estab- 
lished by  the  experiments  of  Worm-Miiller  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, confirming  the  views  of  Bence  Jones,  Griesinger,  and 
Boussingault,  is  that  in  the  normal  condition  the  ingestion 
of  cane  sugar  (saccharose)  does  not  give  rise  to  the  pres- 
ence of  glucose  in  the  urine,  but  of  saccharose,  whereas  in 
the  milder  forms  of  diabetes  we  have  a  transitory  glyco- 
suria; in  other  words,  glucose  is  found.  This  contradicts 
Claude  Bernard  ;  but  the  latter's  experiments  were  per- 
formed upon  animals,  and  he  affirms  that  even  in  the  nor- 
mal condition  glucose  will  be  found  in  the  urine  after  the 
ingestion  of  cane  sugar.  Worm-Miiller  thinks  that,  con- 
trary to  the  normal  subject,  the  diabetic  has  an  excessive 
fermentative  power,  by  which  such  an  amount  of  glucose  is 
freed  from  cane  sugar  as  to  render  its  complete  assimilation 
impossible.  The  ingestion  of  lactose  in  diabetics  causes 
the  appearance  in  the  urine  of  glucose,  a  transitory  aliment- 
ary glycosuria,  this  being  characteristic  of  diabetics,  while 
in  the  normal  condition  we  have  only  a  transitory  aliment- 
ary lactosuria ;  lactose,  not  glucose,  being  found  in  the 
urine.  The  diabetic,  contrary  to  the  healthy  subject,  can 
not  assimilate  or  retain  the  glucose  formed  from  lactose  in 
the  body.  This  change  is  surprising,  for  we  know  of  no 
ferment  vphich  exists  in  the  normal  condition  capable  of 
splitting  lactose  into  lactose  and  glucose,  as  it  is  done  in 
the  diabetic  suffering  from  the  very  mild  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. Therefore,  if  we  want  to  convince  ourselves  (Worm- 
Muller)  of  the  presence  of  the  disease  diabetes  mellitus  in  a 
subject  whose  urine  contains  only  a  trace  of  sugar,  it  is  not 
proper  to  give  glucose,  honey,  etc.,  to  cause  an  excretion  in 
the  urine,  for  we  see  this  may  not  only  occur  in  the  nor- 


mal individual,  but  in  the  diabetics  who  have  been  strictly 
dieted  the  sugar  will  in  cases  fail  to  appear  (Kulz).  With 
starch  the  experiments  of  Worm-Miiller  stand  somewhat  in 
direct  contrast  to  those  of  Claude  Bernard  (Lemons  sur  le 
diab^te) ;  here  Bernard  found  that  the  normal  subject  will 
show  sugar  in  his  urine  after  the  ingestion  of  starch  in  the 
empty  stomach.  This  Worm-Miiller  can  not  corroborate, 
and  seeks  here  to  give  us  the  turning-point  between  normal 
transitory  alimentary  glycosuria  and  the  milder  forms  of 
diabetes ;  in  the  latter  the  ingestion  of  starches  in  the  fast- 
ing state  gives  a  constant  e.Kcretion  of  sugar  in  the  urine, 
while  in  the  normal  condition  an  alimentary  transitory  gly- 
cosuria under  these  conditions  is  at  least  an  exception.  As 
we  are  only  concerned  with  practical  tests,  it  is  foreign  to 
go  deeply  into  the  physiological  aspects  of  this  subject; 
but  the  experiments  of  Worm-Miiller  tend  to  prove  that 
this  failure  of  diabetics  to  use  up  the  glucose  formed  from 
carbohydrates  is  striking  as  compared  to  the  same  power  in 
the  normal  subject.  To  repeat,  it  seems  that  from  the 
above  we  can  truly  believe  that  the  simple  clinical  discov- 
ery of  sugar  in  the  urine  of  the  healthy  subject  is  physio- 
logical, and  under  the  control  of  the  normal  physiological 
processes  in  the  economy.  The  question  raised  by  Eb- 
steiu — whether  the  alimentary  transient  glycosuria  may  not 
be  a  manifestation  of  a  predisposition  in  the  individual  to 
contract  diabetes  mellitus  in  the  presence  of  an  exciting 
cause — is  a  note  of  alarm  to  which  at  the  present  day 
we  can  give  no  positive  answer.  Data  do  not  as  yet 
justify  any  such  conclusion,  and  until  this  fact  is  proved 
— namely,  the  increased  predisposition  of  the  subject 
of  alimentary  transient  glycosuria  to  contract  diabetes 
— we  must  give  full  credence  to  the  existence  of  a  per- 
fectly normal  glycosuria,  foreign  in  its  pathology  to  dia- 
betes mellitus. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  practical  part  of  our  subject — the 
selection  of  risks  for  life  insurance — our  task  is  a  difficult 
one,  but  at  the  same  time  entirely  consistent  with  the 
above-expressed  physiological  views.  I  have  selected  from 
my  personal  examination  of  3,5'21  life-assurance  risks  fifty- 
seven  cases  in  which  the  urine  showed  traces  of  sugar  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  ten  of  which,  as  I  will  detail  later, 
the  sugar  disappeared  and  was  not  found  after  repeated 
examinations ;  in  some  of  the  remaining  cases  the  sugar 
persisted;  the  others  not  having  returned  for  re-examina- 
tion, I  am  unable  to  state  whether  the  sugar  was  permanent 
or  transient,  they  being  made  in  most  every  case  of  the 
urine  passed  during  digestion,  and  without  treatment  as  to 
diet.  The  applicants  were  mostly  business  men  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-eight  and  forty-five  years,  and  have  all 
been  granted  insurance  in  the  society  which  I  represent ; 
and  are,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  .-it  the  present  time,  in  good 
health.  They  may,  I  think,  in  every  way  be  classed  as 
cases  of  transitory  glycosuria. 

Case  I. 

February  24,  1888,  specific  frravity  1-025 Sugar. 

April  23,  1888,  specific  gravity  normal Trace. 

March  T,  1889,  specific  gravity  1'023 No  sugar. 

April  2, 1889 No  sugar. 

July  25,  1889 No  sugar. 
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Case  II. 

March  3,  1890,  specific  gravity  1-020 Sugar. 

March  4, 1890 Trace. 

March  20,  1890,  specific  gravity  1-016 No  sugar. 

Case  III. 

March  19,  1889,  specific  gravity  1-015 Sugar. 

Two  subsequent  examinations Sugar. 

August  27,  1889,  specific  gravity  1-020 No  sugar. 

Applicant  at  the  time  of  the  first  examination  had  recently 
suffered  from  a  large  lumbar  abscess;  at  the  time  of  the  last 
examination  had  gained  nine  pounds,  and  was  in  first-class  con- 
dition. 

Case  IV. 

July  2,  1886 Sugar. 

August  8, 1886 No  sugar. 

Case  V. 

March  12,  1887,  specific  gravity  1-032 Sugar. 

July  12, 1887,  specific  gravity  1025 No  sugar. 

August  31,  1887 No  sugar. 

Was  overworked  at  the  time  of  the  first  examination,  but 
had  increa-ied  in  weight  and  improved  in  general  appearance 
when  last  examined. 

Cask  VI. 

March  24,  1890,  specific  gravity  1-020 Sugar. 

March  25,  1890,  specific  gravity  1-020 Sugar. 

April  1,  1890,  specific  gravity  1-020 No  sugar. 

Case  VII. 

January  27,  1890,  specific  gravity  1-025 Sugar. 

February  3,  1890 Trace. 

March  25,  1890,  specific  gravity  1-020 No  sugar. 

March  27,  1890,  specific  gravity  1-020 No  sugar. 


Case  VIII. 

September  10,  1889,  specific  gravity  1-020. .  .Sugar. 

March  1,  1890,  specific  gravity  normal No  sugar. 

March  22,  1890,  specific  gravity  normal No  sugar. 

Case  IX. 
October  20,  1886,  specific  gravity  normal. . .  .Sugar. 
Subsequent  examinations No  sugar. 

Case  X. 

.Tune  19,  1888,  specific  gravity  normal Sugar. 

Subsequent  examinations No  sugar. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  "  a  trace  of  sugar  in  urine 
of  a  normal  specific  gravity  from  a  seemingly  healthy  sub- 
ject, and  demonstrated,  by  an  appropriately  timed  series  of 
testings,  to  be  temporarily  present  only,  and  that  too  dur- 
ing the  high  tide  of  digestion  of  a  meal  including  starch 
and  sugar,  is  not  to  he  regarded."  In  the  light  of  the 
above  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject of  transient  glycosuria,  not  only  to  the  examiner  and 
assurance  company,  but  the  applicant  also.  The  said  sub- 
ject may  be  first-class  in  every  respect,  with  the  exception 
of  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  in  his  urine,  varying  from  a 
trace  to  a  full  reduction,  the  urine  being  of  a  normal  specific 
gravity,  and  there  being  no  symptoms  of  the  disease  suspected 
(diabetes).  It  is  for  us  to  decide,  within  a  limited  time 
usually,  the  nature  of  the  presence  of  the  sugar  in  the  urine. 
On  the  one  band  the  applicant  is  rejected,  and,  aside  from 
the  anxiety  caused  him,  is  often  prevented,  by  our  opinion, 
from  obtaining  insurance  elsewhere  ;  and,  on  the  other,  a 
favorable  decision  may  involve  the  company  to  the  extent 


of  large  amounts  bv  assuming  a  risk  with  a  disease  which 
must  terminate  fatally.  In  the  apparently  healthy  indi- 
vidual the  specific  gravity  is  an  important  guide,  for  while 
in  diabetes  in  rare  instances  it  may  fall  to  I'OIO  (Tyson), 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  ranges  from  1-028  to  1"040' 
Where  it  is  1-025  or  under,  unless  reduced  by  frequent 
draughts  of  water,  beer,  etc.,  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  repeated  examinations  will  prove  the  presence  of  sugar 
to  have  been  accidental  and  transient  in  most  cases.  When 
the  specific  gravity  is  over  1-028,  even  though  no  sugar  is 
found  upon  the  first  examination,  I  require  a  second  speci- 
men. That  passed  in  the  morning  will  give  a  much  more 
fair  average  specific  gravity,  as  it  is  not  practical  to  obtain 
a  specimen  from  the  whole  amount  passed  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Where  the  specific  gravity  is  within 
normal  limits  and  the  applicant  gives  none  of  the  symptoms 
generally  looked  for  in  diabetes,  should  we  find  a  full  re- 
duction of  glucose  during  the  digestion  of  carbohydrates 
(sugars),  and,  after  repeated  examinations  varying  in  every 
case,  the  sugar  disappears  from  the  urine,  without  restrict- 
ing the  diet  or  medical  treatment,  I  consider  the  case  one 
of  transient  glycosuria,  and  see  no  reason  why  such  cases 
should  not  be  safe  risks  for  life  assurance. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  many  tests  used  for  the  detec- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  urine,  but  simply  say  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  most  practical  and  thoroughly  reliable  one  for  glu- 
cose is  Fehling's  copper  test  in  fresh  solution.  In  those 
cases  where  there  is  a  constant  doubtful  trace  of  sugar, 
with  normal  specific  gravity,  I  use,  where  extra  caution  is 
required,  the  fermentation  saccharometer  of  Max  Einhorn, 
by  means  of  which  the  percentage  of  sugar  may  be  deter- 
mined. If  the  above-mentioned  tests  are  properly  applied 
they  will  answer  every  practical  purpose. 


The  African  Kola  Nut. — "  At  a  nieetin<;  of  the  Balloon  Society,  held 
at  St.  James's  Hall  on  the  18th  ult.,  Mr.  T.  Christy  read  a  paper  on  the 
uses  of  the  kola  nut.  It  is  well  known  this  fruit  has  long  been  in  use 
•imong  the  natives  ofWestern  Africa  when  on  long  and  tedious  marches, 
as  it  is  said  to  possess  great  sustaining  and  stimulating  powers.  Trav- 
elers declare  that  not  only  does  this  nut  re-enforce  the  system  when  it  is 
debilitated  by  fatigue,  but  that  it  also  quiets  temporarily  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  thirst;  and,  in  fact,  the  natives  frequently  carry  powdered 
kola  in  lieu  of  provisions.  Analysis  has  shown  that  it  contains  2-5  per 
cent,  of  caffeine,  with  very  little  tannin  (about  1-5  per  cent.),  being 
much  better  in  this  respect,  therefore,  than  tea,  which  usually  contains 
at  most  2-5  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid,  with  IB  or  17  per  cent,  of  tannin. 
At  about  the  same  time  a  communication  from  Dr.  ileckel,  of  Mar- 
seilles, was  read  at  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, in  which  the  writer  suggests  that  powdered  kola  nut  should  be 
used  as  part  of  the  soldiers'  rations  as  a  preventive  of  fatigue  on  long 
marches.  He  mentions  a  test  made  during  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Sixth 
Army  Corps,  among  other  instances,  in  support  of  his  statement.  From 
these  facts  there  seems  every  chance  of  kola  becoming  in  course  of 
time  a  powerful  rival  of  tea  and  coffee,  as  well  as  a  substitute  for  so- 
called  '  pick-me-ups.'  " — Lancet. 

Diphtherial  Nephritis. — "  Di-.  van  Ucrwcrrfen  has  found  that  a 
broth  culture  of  Klebs-I.offler's  bacilli  obtained  fioui  diphtheria  pa- 
tients injected  into  the  veins  of  the  ears  or  imdcr  the  skin  of  the  back 
in  rabbits  produced  albuminuria  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-five  hours, 
and  subsequently  scantiness  of  urine  and  nephritis.  The  morbid 
changes  found  in  the  kidneys  agreed  both  macroscopically  and  micro- 
scopically with  those  found  in  the  kidneys  of  persons  who  have  died  of 
diphtheritic  nephritis." — Laneet. 
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LOSS  OF  AN  EYE   BY  WOODCOCK  SHOT: 

ENUCLEATION    FOR   SYMPATHETIC    IRRITATION; 

THE  OTHER  EYE  I'UNCTDRED  BY  A  THORN 

SEVENTEEN  YEARS   LATER. 

By   DAVID   WEBSTER,    M.  D., 


Me.  J.  J.  H.,  aged  thirty,  was  out  shooting  with  a  friend  on 
August  11,  1873.  He  received  a  charge  of  No.  8  woodcock 
shot  square  in  the  face  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  rods. 
One  shot  passed  through  each  ear,  several  lodged  in  the  fore- 
head, one  in  the  riglit  lower  lid,  and  one  at  the  right  external 
oanthus.  One  shot  entered  the  left  eye,  passing  through  the 
cornea,  iris,  and  orj'stalline  lens,  and  lodging  somewhere  either 
within  or  posterior  to  the  eyeball.  The  shot  seemed  to  have 
struck  him  with  great  force,  as  some  of  them  were  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  skin  of  the  forehead. 

When  Mr.  H.  was  seen  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew  and  my- 
self, five  days  after  the  accident  (August  16th),  a  traumatic 
cataract  was  already  developed  in  the  left  eye,  so  that  the  parts 
of  the  eye  posterior  to  the  lens  could  not  be  examined.  The 
eye  retained  perception  of  light,  it  was  slightly  injected,  and  the 
pupil  dilated  well  to  atropine.  The  right  eye  was  already  be- 
ginning to  be  sensitive  to  light.  Atropine  and  bandaging  were 
advised,  and  careful  watching  for  sympathetic  irritation  of  the 
fellow-eye. 

The  patient  returned  on  September  11th,  some  thirty-one 
days  after  the  foreign  body  entered  the  eye.  The  injured  eye 
had  no  longer  any  perception  of  light.  The  wound-tract  was 
marked  by  a  bloody,  lymphoid  material.  The  eye  was  red  and 
painful  on  pressure.  The  fellow-eye  was  watery  and  sensitive 
to  light,  but  retained  perfect  sight. 

We  feared  that  sympathetic  inflammation  would  set  in,  and, 
with  the  patient's  consent,  he  was  placed  under  ether  by  myself, 
and  the  eye  was  enucleated  by  Dr.  Agnew.  He  made  a  rapid 
recovery.  On  the  very  nest  day  all  the  symptoms  of  sympa- 
thetic irritation  of  the  right  eye  had  disappeared. 

As  ray  record  of  the  case  fails  to  state  whether  the  shot  was 
found  or  not,  I  wrote  the  patient,  asking  him  to  inform  me 
■whether  he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  shot,  or  whether  it 
had  lodged  in  the  eye  or  the  orbit.  I  received  a  reply,  dated 
May  9,  1890,  from  which  I  extract  the  following: 

"Dear  Sib:  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  shot  penetrated 
the  white  of  the  eye  first  and  then  forced  itself  into  the  sight, 
where  I  suppose  it  lodged  and  was  removed  with  the  eye,  but 
as  for  stating  definitely  whether  the  shot  lodged  in  the  eye  or 
had  foi'ce  enough  to  go  through  into  the  orbit,  I  find  it  impos- 
sible. Perhaps,  as  you  are  interested  in  my  case,  I  might  state 
that,  scarcely  two  weeks  ago,  I  met  with  an  accident  which  may 
develop  into  a  serious  matter,  for  I  had  the  misfortune  of  stick- 
ing a  small  thorn  into  the  other  remaining  well  eye.'" 


Anisodus  Iiuridus. — Dr.  Siebert  reports  some  interesting  results  of 
an  iuvestigation  of  the  Anhodus  hiridus,  a  Himalayan  solanaceous 
plant,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  degree  of  development  of  the 
plant  may  have  an  important  relation  to  the  (piantity  and  nature  of  the 
alkaloids  occurring  in  it  (Archiv  der  Phnrmacie,  Feb.  20th,  p.  146). 
From  flowering  plants  he  reports  that  he  obtained,  by  fractional  pre- 
cipitation of  an  acidulated  liquid  with  gold  chloride,  a  "  not  inconsider- 
able quantity  of  liyoscyamine,"  but  no  atropine  or  hyoscine,  wliile  from 
plants  collected  when  the  seed  had  ripened  only  a  very  small  quantity 
of  atropine  could  bo  isolated  under  the  same  conditions  and  no  liyoscya- 
mine. The  failure  to  detect  hyoscine  is  thought  to  be  possibly  due  to 
insufficiency  of  the  material  used. — Pliarm.  Joiirn.  and  Trans.  ;  Tltirap. 
Gazette. 
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THE   POISONOUS  ACTION   OF   ABSINTHE. 

Ik  connection  with  the  articles  on  alcoholism  that  we  pub- 
lish in  this  issue,  it  seems  proper  to  call  attention  to  certain 
recent  investigations  of  the  poisonous  action  of  absinthe  that 
have  been  made  by  some  of  our  French  colleagues — notably  by 
D6j6rine,  whose  observations  are  contained  in  a  thhe  d^agreija- 
tion  entitled  L'Heredit6  des  affections  nerveuses,  published  in 
1886;  by  Oombemalle  (Archives  de  neurologic,  1888,  p.  48-t) ; 
and  by  Oad^ao,  Meunier,  and  Laborde  (Gazette  hebdomadaire 
de  m^decine  et  de  chirurgie,  Oct.  4,  1889,  p.  637). 

M.  Dejerine  maintains  that  all  the  poisons  that  affect  the 
intellect  are  very  similar  in  their  action  and  produce  forms  of 
insanity  that  are  "approximately  identical";  and  M.  Combe- 
malle  declares  that  alcoholism  in  its  broadest  sense  may  result 
from  the  use  of  essences  as  well  as  from  that  of  alcohol  itself. 
M.  Gadeac  and  M.  Meunier,  who  presented  the  results  of  their 
experiments  before  the  Academie  de  medecine,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  most  of  the  evil  attributed  to  indulgence  in  ab- 
sinthe was  really  due  to  the  essence  of  anise. 

This  was  in  direct  contradiction  of  what  had  previously 
been  accepted,  especially  since  Laborde  and  Magnan's  investiga- 
tions. The  importance  of  the  subject  will  appear  more  clearly 
if  we  recall  Combemalle's  experiments.  A  bitch  was  dosed 
with  ordinary  absinthe  at  the  daily  rate  of  from  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  teaspoonful  for  each  kilogramme  that  she  weighed. 
After  a  time  she  gave  birth  to  a  litter  of  six  pups.  One  of  them 
was  born  dead,  in  another  only  one  testicle  had  descended,  and 
all  of  them  were  much  less  intelligent  than  the  dam.  One  of 
the  female  pups,  having  grown  up,  bore  a  litter  of  three  pups, 
without  having  been  alcoholized  herself.  One  of  them  died  on 
the  first  day,  the  second  died  of  athrepsia  within  a  few  days, 
and  the  third  had  various  defects  of  development.  In  another 
instance  a  male  dog  was  poisoned  with  absinthe  given  at  the 
daily  rate  of  between  two  and  three  teaspoonfuls  for  each  kilo- 
gramme of  his  weight.  He  was  then  allowed  to  line  a  bitch, 
and  she  brought  forth  a  litter  of  twelve  pups.  Two  of  them 
were  born  dead ;  two  died  of  pneumonia ;  one  was  suSoeated 
accidentally ;  one  had  thread-worms ;  one  had  verminous  en- 
teritis with  general  epileptoid  convulsions ;  one  had  numerous 
intestinal  worms,  also  meningeal  congestion,  with  coagula  in 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  a  fatty  liver;  one  had  so 
many  gastric  and  intestinal  entozoa  that  they  blocked  the  ali- 
mentary canal  completely,  also  congestion  of  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere;  and  one  died  of  peritonitis,  probably  tuberculous, 
and  its  left  hemisphere  weighed  half  a  drachm  less  than  the 
right  one — a  condition  that  was  observed  also  in  two  of  the 
others,  so  that  it  is  asked,  "  Is  not  alcohol  the  genius  of  degen- 
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erative  processes?  "  In  other  cases  Corabemalle  foand  steatosis 
of  all  the  glands,  atheromatous  patches  in  the  arteries,  pachy- 
meningitis, and  atropliy  of  the  testicles  and  of  the  ovaries. 
Magnan  observed  facial  asymmetry,  prognathism,  arrested  de- 
velopment of  the  extremities,  club-foot,  lesions  of  the  genito- 
urinary organs,  precocious  sterility,  and  various  mental  and 
moral  defects. 

CadSac  and  Meunier's  communication  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  consisting  of  M.  OUivier  and  M.  Laborde 
to  investigate  the  matter.  As  the  result  of  this  investigation, 
M.  Laborde  reported  that  absinthe  itself  was  the  real  injurious 
agent,  and  that  essence  of  anise,  even  in  large  doses,  did  not 
produce  the  same  results;  and  he  implied  that  Cadeacaud  Meu- 
nier  had  used  adulterated  absinthe  in  their  experiments.  Ab- 
sinthe was  again  declared  to  be  among  the  most  injurious  of 
alcoholic  preparations.  Coinciding  as  they  do  with  those  drawn 
from  common  observation,  M.  Laborde's  conclusions  are  not 
likely  to  be  upset  by  anything  short  of  the  most  convincing 
experiments. 

THE   PROPO.SED   DUTY   ON  SUGAR   OF   MILK   AND   COD- 
LIVER   OIL. 

This  journal  has  nothing  to  do  with  political  questions  pure 
and  simple,  but  concerning  points  where  they  touch  the  inter- 
ests of  physicians  and  their  patients  it  is  its  proper  function  to 
speak.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  reader  will  find  a  pointed 
letter,  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  on  the  provisions  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  bill  relating  to  sugar  of  milk  and  cod-liver  oil — a  subject 
on  which  the  views  of  some  of  our  commercial  contemporaries 
have  before  been  quoted  by  us.  We  fancy  that  it  would  puzzle 
Mr.  McKinley  himself  to  justify  the  proposed  duty  on  sugar  of 
milk,  unless,  indeed,  on  his  original  and  peculiar  theory  that, 
inasmuch  as  we  already  have  a  superb  internal  commerce,  our 
foreign  commerce  is  a  luxury  that  we  can  do  without.  As  Dr. 
Edson  says,  sugar  of  milk  is  not  produced  in  this  country,  and 
perhaps  could  not  be  produced  here  in  quantity  and  quality 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  although  that  demand  is  re- 
stricted almost  wholly  to  its  use  as  an  ingredient  of  medicinal 
and  quasi-medicinal  preparations.  The  proposed  duty  of  ten 
cents  a  pound  certainly  is  not  needed  by  the  Government  "for 
revenue  only,"  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  benefit  anybody, 
if  we  except  certain  persons  who,  as  Dr.  Edson  intimates, 
'■^propose  to  manufacture  milk  sugar."  If  this  petty  relief  is 
needed  for  capital  lying  idle,  why  do  the  possessors  of  the 
latter  keep  it  unemployed  while  aliens  are  buying  up  American 
breweries,  American  Hour  mills,  and  various  other  agencies  of 
American  industries? 

As  regards  cod-liver  oil,  the  ease  is  different.  We  know  of 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  any 
general  tariff"  measure  that  may  be  decided  upon.  It  is  quite 
true  tliat  American  makers  of  this  product  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  foreign  competition,  and  it  should  be  set  down  as  highly 
creditable  to  several  of  them  that  they  have  joined  in  the  pro- 
test against  the  imposition  of  such  a  duty  on  the  article  as  is 
proposed   in   the   McKinley   bill.     We  must  dissent  most   de- 


cidedly from  one  statement  made  by  Dr.  Edson — that  "the 
small  quantity  of  oil  produced  in  this  country  is  of  inferior 
quality."  So  long  as  Norwegian  fish-hooks  are  found  in  cod 
taken  off"  the  New  England  coast  we  can  not  admit  that  the 
American  cod  is  an  inferior  fish,  or  that  the  question  "How's 
your  liver  ?  "  need  be  parried  by  it;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  processes  employed  by  our  native  makers  of  cod-liver 
oil  are  in  any  important  respect  less  satisfactory  than  those  re- 
sorted to  in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
our  production  of  the  oil  is  limited,  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
it  added  to  the  free  list. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

NITROGLYCERIN   POISONING. 

De.  KoLiPiNSKi,  of  Washington,  has  reported  in  the  Medical 
News  a  case  of  overdosage  with  nitroglycerin,  which  was  not 
fatal,  although  decidedly  threatening  of  that  result  for  a  time. 
A  young  married  woman,  in  ill-health  from  cardiac  asthma,  was 
under  treatment  with  drop  doses  of  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of 
this  drug,  when  early  one  morning  she  took  by  mistake  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  the  solution.  She  soon  remarked  that  what  she  had 
taken  "affected  her  head  like  brandy."  The  physician  was  sent 
for,  and  on  his  arrival  found  the  patient  semi-conscious,  with 
her  extremities  cold  and  her  face  pallid;  the  pulse  was  strong 
and  regular,  80  to  the  minute;  asthmatic  breathing  was  still 
present;  there  was  distress  in  the  gastric  region,  and  she  sub- 
sequently stated  that  she  felt  a  great  desire  to  vomit.  An 
emetic  of  mustard  in  coffee  was  given,  and  this  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  vomiting;  a  hot  mustard  foot-bath  was  ordered  and  a 
large  flaxseed  poultice  to  envelop  her  chest.  Under  these  direc- 
tions the  dangerous  symptoms  gradually  improved,  and  with 
them  the  dyspnoea  also  subsided.  The  patient  subsequently  in- 
formed her  physician  that  she  had  been  only  partially  cognizant 
of  what  took  place  after  the  accidental  overdose,  but  she  was 
able  to  remember  the  facts  of  difljculty  of  breathing  and  of 
stomach  distress. 

HOW   DIPHTHERIA   IS  SPREAD   BY   CORPSES. 

De.  Bakbh,  the  secretary  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Health,  has  issued  a  circular  stating  that  in  March  two  corpses, 
those  of  a  woman  and  child  of  the  same  family,  dead  of  throat 
disease,  certified  by  the  attending  physician  not  to  be  "  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health,"  were  conveyed  from  Montmorency 
County  to  Lapeer  County,  Michigan,  where  in  just  a  week 
from  the  day  the  coffins  were  opened  and  the  remains  viewed  a 
person  who  was  thus  exposed  came  down  with  diphtheria. 
Many  others,  says  Dr.  Baker,  would  probably  have  been  ex- 
posed except  for  the  action  of  the  local  health  officer.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Wisner,  who,  suspecting  that  the  cause  of  the  deaths  was  diph- 
theria, warned  the  neighbors  and  forbade  the  opening  of  the 
coffins  at  the  funeral.  He  promptly  isolated  the  first  person 
that  was  attacked,  and  no  epidemic  resulted.  This,  Dr.  Baker 
adds,  is  quite  different  from  the  result  of  a  similar  occurrence 
at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  last  spring,  where  many  deaths  resulted 
from  exposure  to  a  corpse  brought  from  Chicago.  It  shows 
the  importance  of  notice  to  the  local  health  officer  of  the  arrival 
of  a  corpse,  so  that  he  may  take  every  precaution  that  may  be 
necessary. 

HIGH   INFANT   MORTALITY   IN   GERMANY. 

Dk.  Rahts,  of  the  Imperial  Office  of  Health,  at  Berlin,  says 
the  Lancet,  addressed  the  Society  of  Public  Hygiene  on  April 
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28th  on  the  causes  of  the  liigh  infant  mortality  in  Germany. 
After  showing  tliat  this  death-rate  was  higher  than  in  any  other 
civilized  country,  he  ascribed  it  to  three  prominent  causes — to 
unsuitable  milk  for  the  food  of  the  very  young,  to  the  large 
amount  of  illegitimacy,  and  to  the  employment  of  mothers  in 
factories.  In  regard  to  the  last-named  cause,  he  held  that  there 
was  a  culpable  neglect  on  the  part  of  both  governmental  and 
municipal  authorities  in  failing  to  legislate  and  execute  regula- 
tions respecting  the  factory  employments  of  women. 


THE    ANAL    CANAL. 

In  the  Journal  for  May  31st  we  published  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Pathology  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland  at  which  one  of  the 
speakers  alluded  to  "  Professor  Symington's  theory  " — that  the 
anus  was  a  canal,  and  not  a  mere  opening — as  explaining  to  him 
many  things  that  he  had  before  been  unable  to  account  for. 
The  wonder  is  that  anybody  with  even  a  moderate  clinical  ex- 
perience should  speak  of  this  well-established  fact  as  a  theory  ; 
certainly  no  gynaecologist  would  think  of  mentioning  it  by  that 
name. 

THE    DOUGLAS    RELIEF   FUND. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  effort  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  aid 
of  Dr.  Douglas,  on  which  a  letter  from  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas 
is  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal,  will  meet  with  prompt 
and  widespread  co-operation  among  the  profession.  We  have 
not  been  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  that 
have  led  to  the  effort,  but  our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  Dr. 
Thomas's  support  of  it  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  deserving 
natnre. 

THE  BATHING  FACILITIES   AT  SHARON   SPRINGS. 

Last  week  we  mentioned  the  new  bathing  establishment  at 
Richfield  Springs,  and  commended  the  disposition  shown  by  the 
proprietor  to  render  the  waters  of  Richfield  "  serviceable  to  the 
utmost  from  the  medical  point  of  view."  We  take  equal  pleas- 
ure in  inserting  in  this  issue  Dr.  Williams's  letter  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  bathing  facilities  at  Sharon  Springs,  and  in  accord- 
ing praise  to  the  Messrs.  Gardner  for  the  enterprise  they  have 
shown  in  the  matter. 

THE   AMERICAN  ANDROLOGICAL  AND  SYPHILOGRAPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  or  something  like  it  is  now  the  rather  overpowering 
name  of  what  was  once  known  as  the  American  Association  of 
Genito-urinary  Surgeons.  Perhaps  a  conventionality  has  thus 
been  started  which  will  make  a  distinction  between  "androl- 
ogy  "  and  anthropology,  but  we  prefer  to  believe  that  the  asso- 
ciation will  come  to  its  senses  again  eventually.  At  the  Altoona 
meeting.  Dr.  Fessenden  N.  Otis,  of  New  "York,  was  made  presi- 
dent; Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot,  of  Boston,  vice-president;  Dr.  J.  A. 
Fordyce,  of  New  Y^ork,  secretary;  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Bryson,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  members  of  the 
council. 

THE   NEW   STATEN   ISLAND   INFIRIURY. 

The  Samuel  R.  Smith  Infirmary  at  Castleton,  Staten  Island, 
has  recently  taken  possession  of  its  new  building,  a  fine  three- 
story  brick  structure  surrounded  by  handsome  grounds.  The 
opening  exercises,  which  took  place  on  June  5th,  were  largely 
attended  by  the  public-spirited  peojde  of  the  island.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Theodore  Walser,  Mr.  George  William 
Curtis,  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  and  others. 


THE   MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT  OF  COLUMBIA    COLLEGE. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  has  been  the  supplementary  title 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  but  the  cooDection 
of  the  school  with  Columbia  has  not  been  of  the  most  intimate 
sort.  This  year,  however,  the  Columbia  commencement  exer- 
cises, which  were  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  11th  inst.? 
included  those  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
the  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  various  schools  of  the  uni- 
versity sat  side  by  side  in  cap  and  gown.  We  may  hope  that 
this  augurs  a  closer  connection  between  the  medical  school  and 
the  university  than  has  hitherto  been  apparent. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Healtli  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  June  10,  1890: 


DISKA.SES. 


Week  ending  June  3.  Week  ending  June  10- 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. , 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Varicella 


427 
83 


The  Death  of  Dr.  Friedrich  Kuechenmeister  is  reported  as  having 
taken  place  in  Dresden  on  the  13th  of  May. 

Change  of  Address. — Dr.  George  F.  Carey,  to  No.  142  East  Nine- 
teenth Street. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Staiiom  atid 
Duties  of  Officers  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,  United  Statet 
Army,  from  June  1  to  Jiine  7,  1890 : 

DiETz,  William  D.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of 
absence  for  one  month.  Par.  4,  S.  0.  131,  A.  G.  0.,  June  5,  1890, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DiETZ,  William  D.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  having  completed  at  New  York  city  the  duties 
assigned  him  in  Special  Orders  29,  April  30,  1890,  Division  of  the 
Pacific,  will  return  to  his  station  in  that  difision.  Par.  5,  S.  0. 129, 
A.  G.  O.,  June  3,  1890,  Washington,  D.  C. 
McEldf.rry,  Henry,  Major  and  Surgeon.  By  direction  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  War,  leave  of  absence  for  seven  days,  to  take  effect 
upon  tlie  final  adjournment  of  the  Army  Medical  Examining  Board, 
is  granted.  Par.  7,  S.  0.  127,  A.  G.  0.,  May  31, 1890,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Clearv,  Peter  J.  A.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  By  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  leave  of  absence  for  six  months,  on  surgeon's  certifi- 
cate of  disability,  is  granted.  Par.  4,  S.  0.  127,  A.  G.  0.,  May  31, 
1890,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Willcox,  Charles,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  With  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  leave  of  absence  for  ten  days  is 
granted.  Par.  Hi,  S.  O.  126,  A.  G.  0.,  May  29,  1S90,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Naval  liitei'a.\genC6.— Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  Slater  Navy  for  the  week  ending  June  7,  IS90: 
Kite,  I.  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.    Detached  from  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital at  Pcusacola  and  ordered  to  the  hospital  at  New  York. 
Craig,   Thomas   C,    Passed    Assistant   Surgeon.     Detacheil  from  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  New  York  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S,  Steamer  Vesu- 
vius. 
Anderson,  Frank,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  month  of  June. 
OoDEN,  F.  N.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  for  examination  prelimi- 
nary to  promotion. 
White,  S.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon.    Ordered  for  examination  prcliminarv 
to  promotion. 
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Beyer,  Henry  G.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  on  duty  on  the 
U.  S.  Steamer  Yantic. 

Simons,  Manly  H.,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Widows  Island  Hos- 
pital and  awaiting  orders. 

Hawke,  J.  A.,  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  Widows  Island  Hospital,  and  at- 
tending officers  of  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 

Duties  of  MeJieal  Officers  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Sa-niee 

for  the  three  weeks  ended  May  31,  1890 : 

PuRTiANCE,  George,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  Chairman,  'Board  of  Ex- 
aminers.    May  31,  1890. 

Long,  W.  H.,  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  three  days.  May 
19,  1890.  ' 

Godfrey,  John,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  member  of  Board  of  Examiners. 
May  31,  1890. 

Irwin,  Fairfax,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  Recorder,  Board  of  Examiners. 
May  31,  1890. 

Carter,  H.  R.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  examination  for 
promotion.     May  31,  1890. 

Banks,  C.  E.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Boston,  Mass. 
on  special  duty.     May  12,  1890. 

Peckham,  C.  T.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  eight  days.     May  14,  1890. 

Ames,  R.  P.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  for  temporary  duty.  May  14,  1890.  To  proceed  to  Gulf 
Quarantine  Station  for  temporary  duty.    May  31,  1890. 

Perry,  T.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  examination  for  promo- 
tion.    May  31,  1890. 

CoNDiCT,  A.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for 
twenty-two  days.     May '24,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  June  16th :  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  (first  day — Con- 
cord) ;  New  York  County  Medical  Association  ;  Hartford,  Conn., 
City  Medical  Association ;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tuesday,  June  17th :  Colorado  State  Medical  Society  (first  day— Den- 
ver) ;  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  Medical  Soci- 
eties of  the  Counties  of  Kings,  Washington  (annual),  and  Westches- 
ter (annual),  N.  Y.  ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Association;  Baltimore 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  June  ISIh :  Colorado  State  Medical  Society  (second  day) ; 
New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  (third  day) ;  Medico-legal  Society  ; 
Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  New  York  (private) ; 
Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Allegany  (annual)  and  Tom])- 
kins  (annual — Ithaca),  N.  Y. ;  New  Jersey  Academy  of  Medicine 
(Newark);  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  June  19th  :  Minnesota  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — St. 
Paul) ;  Colorado  State  Medical  Society  (third  day) ;  Metropolitan 
Medical  Society  (private);  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement  (private). 

Friday,  Jmu  20th  :  Minnesota  State  Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  Chi- 
cago Gynaseological  Society  ;  Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  June  Slst ;  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital. 


OBITUARY    NOTES. 

Charles  Horton  Wilkin,  M.  D.,  died  at  his  residence,  in  New  York, 
on  Friday,  the  6th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years.  Dr.  Wilkin 
was  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  young  surgeons  of  New  York, 
and  was  much  liked  for  his  personal  qualities.  We  are  informed  that 
his  death  was  due  to  septicaemia  occurring  as  a  sequel  of  disease  of  the 
vermiform  appendix. 

John  A.  Bosch,  M.  D.,  died  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  on 
Friday,  the  6th  inst.,  of  pulmonary  and  laryngeal  tubercular  disease. 
The  deceased  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
of  the  class  of  1885,  and  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  house  staff  of 
Charity  Hospital.     After  he  had  begun  practice  in  New  York  ill  health 


compelled  him  to  leave,  and  be  went  to  Poultney,  Vermont,  and  subse- 
quently to  Porto  Rico.     He  had  made  many  friends  in  the  profession. 

Edward  J.  Mealia,  M.  D.,  died  at  Brooklyn  on  the  6th  inst.,  in  his 
thirty-first  year.  His  death  is  believed  to  be  another  instance  of  the 
fatally  undermining  effects  of  epidemic  influenza.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  the  class  of  1883.  He  was 
a  highly  trained  practitioner,  and  was  apparently  destined  to  achieve 
an  exceptional  success. 


Witiits  to  tbt  €bi:tor. 


THE   PROPOSED   DUTIES   ON   DRUGS. 

54  West  Ninth  Street,  Mai/  2S,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Yorh  Medical  Journal  : 

Sie:  There  are  some  clauses  in  the  McKinley  tarift'  bill 
which  I  think  are  of  interest  to  the  medical  profession  of  this 
country  and  which  ought  to  be  brought  to  their  attention. 
There  is  one  in  particular  to  whiclj  I  wish  to  refer,  namely,  the 
proposed  duty  often  cents  per  pound  upon  milk  sugar. 

Sugar  of  milk  is  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  medicinal  preparations,  especially  in  the  highly  con- 
venient and  economical  medicinal  preparations  known  as  tritu- 
rates, tablets,  etc.  Beyond  this  use  as  a  diluent  or  vehicle  for 
the  exhibition  of  active  medicinal  agents  milk  sugar  is  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  preparation  of  foods  for  the  sick  and  for 
infants.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  this  latter 
use,  in  the  preparation  of  foods  for  infants,  milk  sugar  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  deserves  to  be  used  more  and  more  to 
the  exclusion  of  artificial  sugars.  Practically,  the  entire  amount 
of  milk  sugar  consumed  in  past  years  has  been  that  imported 
from  Europe,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  little  or  no  Ameri- 
can milk  sugar  found  in  our  markets. 

This  duty  at  once  increases  the  cost  of  milk  sugar  about 
seventy-five  per  cent,  to  every  consumer.  Milk  sugar  is  already 
ncreasing  in  cost  under  the  influence  of  this  proposed  measure 
in  the  McKinley  bill.  This  increased  cost  is  not  asked  for,  as  I 
understand  it,  by  any  druggist  or  apothecary  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  contrary,  a  protest  has  been  universally  signed 
against  it. 

This  tax,  then,  is  levied  at  the  direct  procurement  of  a  few 
individuals  who  ji>'opose  to  manufacture  milk  sugar.  It  cer- 
tainly is  an  open  question  as  to  whether  they  will  or  will  not 
be  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  milk  sugar. 

Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  milk  sugar  produced  in 
this  country  in  the  future,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  of  this 
duty  will  be  to  immediately  increase  the  cost  to  every  consumer, 
those  interested  in  securing  this  tax  hoping  at  some  future  time 
by  this  means  to  secure  a  profit  to  themselves.  In  effect,  this 
means  that  the  people  in  this  country  are  to  be  made  to  pay  a 
tribute  in  the  interest  of  two  or  three  would-be  manufacturers 
of  milk  sugar. 

Outside  of  these  uses  for  which  milk  sugar  is  already  em- 
ployed, there  is  scarcely  any  possibility  that  any  output  can  be 
found  for  it.  It  can  never  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  cane 
sugar  for  the  many  purposes  for  which  this  sugar  is  employed. 
It  lacks  completely  the  sweetness  and  the  solubility  charac- 
teristic of  cane  sugar.  Therefore,  whatever  stimulaa  may  be 
given  to  its  production  by  such  legislation,  it  can  not  be  of  any 
service  in  creating  the  industry  of  manufacturing  milk  sugar 
upon  a  very  large  scale.  It  is  in  fact  a  purely  medicinal  sub- 
stance. 
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I  think  tlie  medical  profession  sbould  protest  against  an  act 
of  Congress  by  which  the  cost  of  so  important  an  article  in 
medicine  as  milk  sugar  would  be  so  greatly  and  unnecessarily 
enhanced. 

My  attention  has  also  been  called  to  protests  in  the  public 
press  against  the  increased  tax  on  cod-liver  oil. 

Similar  reasons  exist  against  increased  tax  npon  this  medi- 
cinal article  in  extensive  use,  especially  because  the  small  quan- 
tity of  oil  produced  in  this  country  is  of  inferior  quality.  In- 
creased cost  of  these  articles  means  decreased  purity.  The  influ- 
ence of  pure^  cheap  remedial  agents  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
community  is  so  direct  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  raising  my 
voice  against  the  proposed  measure. 

OTRns  Edson,  M.  D., 
President  of  the  New  Torh  Board  of  Pharmacy . 


SALOL   IN   LYMPHANGEITIS. 

TowANDA,  III.,  June  2,  1S90. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  JVew  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sib:  As  I  have  seen  nothing  in  print  in  regard  to  a  special 
use  of  a  comparatively  new  medicinal  preparation — salol — 
which  I  apprehend  has  before  it  a  wide  field  of  usefulness,  I 
desire  to  report  briefly  through  your  columns  my  experience 
with  it  in  a  certain  case — bearing  in  mind  that  "  one  swallow 
doesn't  make  a  summer."  I  have  been  using  salol  for  several 
years  with  marked  benefit  in  acute  rheumatism,  dysentery, 
entero- colitis,  and  diarrhosa. 

A  year  ago  I  had  a  case  of  acute  lymphangeitis  occurring  in 
a  man  about  fifty-four  years  of  age.  Some  organic  poison  was 
introduced  into  the  system  through  a  slight  break  of  the  skin 
on  the  back  of  the  left  thumb,  which  resulted  in  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  entire  external  lymphatic  system  of  the  upper  left 
quarter  of  the  body.  Fever  was  high  and  prostration  great,  but 
under  the  influence  of  antipyretics,  laxatives,  and  salol  the  in- 
flammation was  controlled,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  the 
temperature  was  normal,  but  the  aftected  parts  were  left  thick- 
ened, hard,  and  discolored.  Salol  was  only  given  during  the 
first  few  days,  until  the  trouble  began  to  subside,  as  I  was  giv- 
ing it  only  because  the  patient  had  been  having  rheumatism 
shortly  prior  to  this  lymphatic  inflammation.  After  two  or 
three  days  of  convalescence  rigors  occurred  and  fever,  and  the 
patient  returned  to  bed,  where  he  was  confined  continuously  for 
fourteen  weeks  with  abscesses  involving  all  of  the  ujiper  left 
quarter  of  the  body,  except  the  arm  below  the  shoulder.  They 
involved  the  chest  and  back  and  from  back  of  the  ear  to  the  hip. 
Two  of  them  were  as  large  as  dinner-plates,  and  they  ranged  in 
size  from  that  to  small  pockets,  and  for  many  weeks,  I  am  sat- 
isfied, they  discharged  fully  a  pint  and  a  half  of  apparently 
laudable  pus  daily.  Occasional  rigors,  high  fever,  and  drench- 
ing sweats,  with  great  prostration  and  emaciation,  marked  the 
progress  of  the  case.  Forced  nourishment  by  beef-juice, 
milk,  and  eggs,  with  alcohol  and  the  old-time  remedies, 
iron  and  quinine— together  with  syringing  out  the  abscess 
cavities  twice  a  day  with  a  solution  of  hydronaphthol — con- 
stituted the  treatment  for  about  eleven  weeks  without  any 
apparent  improvement  in  the  suppurative  condition,  and 
with  the  result  that  the  patient  was  generally  considered 
to  have  hopeless  pyojuiia.  In  desperation  I  concluded  to  ex- 
periment with  salol  as  an  antidote  for  blood-])oisoning,  aud, 
stopping  all  other  drugs,  I  gave  six  fifteen-grain  doses  each  day 
for  a  week.  In  thirty-six  hours  after  beginning  it  there  was  a 
very  noticeable  diminution  in  the  amount  of  pus,  with  less  fever 
and  sweating.  Improvement  was  regular  and  constant  during 
the  week,  and  by  the  end  of  it  the  discharge  of  pus  was  almost 


stopped  and  the  general  outlook  for  the  patient  was  greatly  im- 
proved. At  this  juncture  I  withdrew  the  salol  entirely  and  re- 
turned to  the  iron  and  quinine  for  a  week,  with  the  result  of 
suppuration  increasing  regularly  with  higher  temperature  and 
more  sweating.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I  again  substituted  the 
salol  in  free  doses,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  suppuration 
had  almost  ceased  and  improvement  was  rapid  and  regular  to 
complete  recovery.  To  my  mind  it  appeared  demonstrated  that 
salol  controlled  suppuration,  of  the  character  described  at  least. 
Salol  was  continued  in  decreasing  doses  for  nearly  two  months. 
To-day  the  patient  is  apparently  as  well  as  ever,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  impaired  motion  of  the  left  shoulder  joint  from  ab- 
scess of  joint  resulting  in  contractions  and  adhesions.  Since 
the  foregoing  case  I  have  used  salol  in  one  other  case  of  lym- 
phangeitis in  an  early  stage,  and  the  attack  was  apparently 
aborted;  also  in  several  cases  of  erysipelas  where  the  disease 
was  more  promptly  controlled  than  by  any  other  plan  of  treat- 
ment that  I  am  aware  of.  I  always  give  the  dry  powder  in  the 
mouth  and  wash  it  down  with  water,  and  never  gave  it  where 
it  caused  any  disagreeable  symptoms  or  was  not  well  tolerated 
by  the  stomach,  and  have  given  over  half  an  ounce  a  day  to  an 
adult.  From  my  conversation  with  professional  brethren  who 
have  not  been  so  well  satisfied  with  their  use  of  salol  as  I  have 
been,  I  attribute  their  failure  in  many  instances  to  using  it  too 
sparingly.  W.  H.  Reedt,  M.  D. 


THE   WATERS  OF  SHARON   SPRINGS. 

Shakon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir  :  I  have  been  for  several  years  and  I  am  still  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  Journal.  In  the  editorial  columns  of  the  issue 
of  June  7,  1890,  I  observe  an  article  calling  attention  to  the 
bath-houses  of  Richfield  Springs  and  to  the  alleged  fact  that 
"of  late  years  there  has  been  a  gratifying  disposition  to  man- 
age the  sulphurous  waters  (there)  in  a  way  to  make  them  serv- 
iceable," etc.  I  would  respectfully  direct  your  notice  to  page 
141  of  a  work  entitled  Nasal  Catarrh  and  Allied  Diseases  (sec- 
ond edition),  published  in  New  York,  1885,  where  the  eminent 
author  writes :  "During  the  past  summer  (1884)  I  am  glad  to 
state  that,  owing  to  the  knowledge  and  enterprise  shown  by 
John  H.  Gardner  &  Sons,  at  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  the  various 
modes  of  inhalation,  in  use  at  the  Sulphur  Springs  in  France 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe  have  been  introduced  in  this  country. 
Already  the  Messrs.  Gardner  have  made  a  beginning  in  their 
bath-houses  of  the  methods  most  approved  by  distinguished 
authorities  abroad,"  etc.  To  this  disinterested  testimony  I  will 
add  that  a  new  bath-house  for  these  scientific  applications  was 
opened  here  in  June,  1888.  Thus  you  will  perceive  that  at 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  there  has  been  not  only  a  "disposition 
to  manage  the  sulphurous  waters  in  a  way  to  make  them  serv- 
iceable," but  a  fruition,  ns  we  have  actually  had  in  operation 
here  for  six  years  those  identical  methods  which,  as  a  fact,  are 
not  yet  (at  this  writing)  ready  in  Otsego  County,  but,  neverthe- 
less, have  there  in  advance  a  kindly  commendation  in  your 
editorial  columns,  while  the  same  methods  here  have  passed 
unnoticed  by  you.  I  am  confident  that  no  injustice  has  been 
intended  by  this,  and  hence  I  place  the  facts  before  you.  Honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due.  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  is  the  pioneer 
in  this  movement,  having  used  the  European  methods  for  six 
years,  which  are  now  about  to  bo  introduced  into  a  neighboring 
watering  place.  Is  not  imitation  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery  ? 
I  think  so,  and  I  claim  that  no  better  evidence  of  our  success  is 
required  than  the  adoption  elsewhere  of  the  methods  which 
have  ceased  to  be  an  experiment  here.     Trusting  that,  as  a  mat- 
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ter  of  equity,  jou  will  find  space  in  your  columns  for  this  com- 
munication, Geoeqe  a.  Williams,  M.  D. 


NITROGLYCERIN   IN   GAS   POISONING. 

Lancaster,  Ohio,  May  23,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  TorTc  Medical  Journal: 

Sir  :  Some  time  ago  I  noticed  in  your  valuable  Journal  an 
article  from  a  Zanesville,  Ohio,  physician,  relative  to  his  expe- 
rience with  nitroglycerin  in  gas  asphyxiation.  I  have  recently 
had  experience  in  a  similar  case,  in  which  I  used  nitroglycerin 
with  most  gratifying  results.  A  plumber,  forty  years  old,  was 
tapping  a  gas  main  in  a  close  cellar,  when  the  pipe  suddenly 
broke  and  he  was  overcome  before  he  could  get  out.  When  I 
saw  him  he  was  cyanotic,  respiration  spasmodic  and  very  shal- 
low. There  was  an  entire  absence  of  pulse  at  the  wrist,  his  ex- 
tremities were  cold,  and  a  state  of  profound  unconsciousness 
existed.  Nitroglycerin  was  administered  in  one  one-hundredth 
grain  doses,  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes,  hypodermically.  In 
thirty  seconds  from  the  time  of  the  first  injection  the  pulse  was 
noticeable  at  the  wrist,  and  grew  steadily  stronger.  At  the 
end  of  fifty  minutes  the  patient  was  conscious  and  said  he  felt 
right  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  numbness  in  the  extremities. 
From  this  time  on  he  grew  rapidly  better,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  hours  was  able  to  walk  home.  Artificial  respiration  was 
not  used  at  all,  but  it  was  observed  that,  as  the  volume  of  the 
pulse  increased,  the  embarrassment  of  respiration  was  propor- 
tionately relieved.  From  the  experience  of  our  friend  in 
Zauesville  and  the  case  just  related,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  prime  indication  in  this  class  of  cases  is  to  establish  the 
equilibrium  of  the  heart  and  let  respiration  take  care  of  itself. 

C.  W.  Go88,  M.  D. 


CANNABIS    INDICA. 

CoLUMBCS,  Ind.,  Jmie  9,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir  :  In  looking  over  the  Journal  this  morning  the  article  on 
The  Therapeutic  Uses  and  Toxic  Effects  of  Cannabis  Indica  at- 
tracted my  attention.  1  am  ready  to  agree  with  its  teaching  with 
one  exception,  and  that  is  as  to  the  initial  dose. 

About  five  years  ago  I  gave  a  patient  ten  drops  of  the  tinct- 
ure and  produced  alarming  symptoms:  violent  delirium  followed 
by  a  cataleptic  state  lasting  sis  hours. 

This  patient  was  suffering  at  the  time  from  uterine  haemor- 
rhage, and  it  was  for  this  trouble  that  the  remedy  was  given. 

About  one  month  ago  I  commenced  the  treatment  of  mi- 
graine in  this  same  patient.  1  gave  her  one  sixth  of  a  grain  of 
Herring's  extract  of  Cannabis  indica  and  one  sixtieth  of  a  grain 
of  arsenions  acid  three  times  a  day.  After  taking  the  remedy 
two  days  she  began  having  attacks  of  vertigo,  which  increased 
in  severity.  I  abandoned  the  treatment,  to  resume  it  again  in 
five  days,  and  the  same  train  of  symptoms  recurred,  this  time 
attended  with  numbness  in  the  extremities.  The  patient,  with- 
out knowing  what  she  was  taking,  told  me  that  she  "  felt  like 
she  did  five  years  ago  when  treated  for  hsemorrhage." 

There  is  nothing  like  hysteria  in  this  patient.  She  is  the 
mother  of  six  children,  the  youngest  five  years  old.  She  is  the 
wife  of  a  physician,  and  is  quite  an  intelligent  lady.  I  secured 
a  supply  of  Wyeth's  tablet  triturates  of  Cannabis  indica,  gr. 
yV-  A  week  ago  I  began  giving  two  tablets  three  times  a  day 
and  produced  dizziness  on  the  second  day.  1  continued  the 
medicine,  giving  one  tablet  three  times  a  day,  and  this  produces 
a  feeling  of  fullness  in  the  head  not  amounting  to  dizziness.  It 
does  not  produce  drowsiness  in  this  patient.     I  think  that  one 


tenth  to  one  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  or  its  equivalent 
of  the  tincture  is  sufficiently  large  for  the  initial  dose. 

George  T.  McCoy,  M.  D. 


THE    MANAGEMENT   OF   THE    MENSTRUAL    EPOCH. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  June  7,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir  :  It  is  well  known  that  the  menstrual  epoch  is  to  woman 
the  bete  noire  of  her  existence,  and,  although  the  spirit  of  uni- 
versal progress  has  elevated  her  in  every  other  respect,  she  is 
still  forced  to  wear  the  primitive  napkin  of  her  earlier  ances- 
tors. 

The  practiced  physician  can  readily  revert  to  the  period 
when  he  received  the  first  professional  confidences  of  the  femi- 
nine heart  in  which  the  burden  of  her  soul  was  voiced  in  the 
rebellion  of  her  delicate  and  sensitive  nature  to  the  inevitable 
and  oft-recurring  event  which  wrung  from  her  lips  the  cry  "un- 
clean !  " 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  adopted  a  procedure 
which  has  afforded  me  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  every  woman 
who  employs  it. 

For  obvious  reasons,  its  use  will  be  largely  confined  to  mar- 
ried women.  A  full-sized  tampon  of  antiseptic  absorbent  cot- 
ton, to  which  a  string  is  attached,  is  inserted  into  the  vagina 
through  a  speculum  as  soon  as  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
the  approaching  menstrual  epoch  are  noted. 

It  will  support  the  congested  uterus  and  relieve  in  a  great 
measure  the  usual  accompaniment  of  backache. 

It  may  be  left  in  situ  for  twenty-four  hours,  unless  the  uter- 
ine discharge  begins,  when  it  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is 
saturated,  and  the  vagina  washed  out  with  a  warm  antiseptic 
solution  by  means  of  a  fountain  syringe,  and  a  fresh  tampon  in- 
troduced. This  procedure  should  be  continued  until  the  flow 
ceases. 

The  principal  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  the  difficulty  of 
using  the  speculum  and  preparing  and  introducing  the  tampon  ; 
but  1  have  met  with  no  case  where  one  or  two  lessons  did  not 
teach  the  woman  the  modus  operandi.  Its  advantages  are  many. 
There  is  entire  absence  of  odor,  no  necessity  of  wearing  the 
napkin,  and  the  sense  of  support  to  the  uterus  afforded  by  the 
tampon  is  immediate  and  exceedingly  grateful. 

Many  women  who  had  formerly  to  remain  in  bed  for  one 
or  more  days  can,  with  this  method,  attend  to  their  usual  duties 
without  fatigue. 

In  many  cases  of  menorrhagia  this  procedure  has  modified 
the  flow  and  contributed  to  a  complete  return  to  normality. 

I  have  met  with  no  cases  where  the  injection  of  warm  car- 
bolized  water  during  the  menstrual  period  was  other  than  bene- 
ficial. 

In  conclusion,  I  earnestly  recommend  the  general  adoption 
of  this  method  where  it  is  practicable,  as  from  a  thorough  tria' 
of  it  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  will  do  all  I  allege  for  it 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  perhaps  mark  a  new  era  in 
the  alleviation  of  human  suftering. 

A.  W.  Parsons,  M.  D. 


A   PROPOSED   RELIEF  FUND. 

600  Madison  Avenpe,  New  York,  June  9,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Yorh  Medical  Journal : 

Sib  :  An  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  aid  of 
Dr.  J.  Hancock  Douglas,  who  is  now  a  patient  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Hospital  in  this  city.  Although  this  is  not  to  be  limited 
to  the  medical  profession,  it  is  hoped  that  the  professional 
brethren  of  Dr.  Douglas  will  do  something  for  his  relief. 
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[N.  Y.  Mki).  Jodr., 


Dr.  Willard  Parker,  No.  50  West  Ninth  Street,  has  kindly 
consented  to  receive  contributions  for  tliis  purpose. 

T.  Gaiixard  Thomas,  M.  D. 


IJrocfebings  of  Sotietits. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN    OBSTETRICS    AND    GTN/EOOLOOy. 

Meeting  oj  April  2^,  1890. 

Dr.  Egbert  H.  Grandin  in  the  Chair. 

A  Case  of  Kyphotic  Pelvis.— This  was  the  title  of  a  paper 
by  Dr.  C.  D.  Soudder.  He  thought  that  the  history  of  the  fol- 
lowing case  presented  features  of  considerable  interest  to  ac- 
coucheurs :  The  patient,  Miss  Z.,  was  a  short,  slight,  deformed 
little  woman,  apparently  but  fifteen  years  old,  was  unmarried, 
and  was  really  twenty  years  of  age.  Her  history  was  that  at 
three  years  of  age  she  had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  rickets 
which  had  lasted  until  she  was  twelve.  She  menstruated  first 
at  thirteen,  the  flow  appearing  irregularly  up  to  March  11, 1889, 
after  which  she  had  become  pregnant.  Inspection  of  the  pa- 
tient had  showed  a  lump  on  the  back  and  another  on  the  front 
of  the  chest.  The  body  was  imperfectly  developed  with  the 
exception  of  the  generative  organs,  which  were  perfectly  formed, 
both  externally  and  internally.  She  had  seemed  to  be  in  the 
thirty-first  to  the  thirty-fourth  week  of  pregnancy.  The  fol- 
lowing measurements  were  made  to  show  the  relation  of  parts: 
On  the  right  side  the  distance  between  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  and  the  twelfth  rib  was  an  inch,  and  on  the 
left  side  half  an  inch.  From  the  top  of  the  pubes  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  was  five  inches.  The 
distance  between  the  superior  anterior  spinous  processes  was 
seven  inches  and  three  quarters.  The  circumference  of  the 
body  on  a  level  with  the  hip  joints  was  twenty-seven  inches  and 
a  half.  The  api)roximiite  measurements  of  the  pelvic  brim 
were  at  the  inlet,  antero-posteriorly,  three  inches ;  transversely, 
two  inches  and  three  quarters  to  three  inches.  The  lumbo- 
sacral angle  was  very  prominent  and  jutted  well  forward  into 
the  pelvis.  The  sacrum  was  very  concave,  describing  a  half 
circle  on  its  anterior  surface  and  terminating  in  a  coccyx  point- 
ing markedly  forward.  The  outlet  showed  a  transverse  meas- 
urement of  two  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  antero-posteriorly 
two  inches  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  three  quarters.  After 
careful  examination  and  consultation,  it  was  decided  that  some 
mode  of  procedure  must  be  adopted  at  once,  as  the  patient  was 
growing  weaker.  It  was  decided  to  give  her  the  benefit  of 
conservative  treatment  first,  resorting  afterward  to  an  opera- 
tion if  necessary.  Accordingly  a  soft  bougie  was  introduced 
into  the  uterus  and  labor  brought  on.  In  a  few  hours  the  cer- 
vix was  sufl^ciently  dilated  for  the  expulsion  of  the  child.  Good 
labor  pains  had  set  in  after  the  escape  of  the  water,  but  they 
were  ineftectual.  The  head  had  presented,  together  with  an 
arm,  but  made  no  further  progress  on  account  of  the  con- 
tracted brim.  Preparation  was  now  made  to  do  a  Porro's 
operation  in  case  version  should  fail.  External  version  was 
attempted  without  snccess.  The  patient  was  then  anesthe- 
tized and  the  hand  introduced  into  the  vagina  and  two  fingers 
were  pushed  into  the  uterus.  After  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  a  foot  was  grasped,  version  was  completed,  and  extrac- 
tion made,  the  head  being  delayed  some  time  at  the  brim. 
There  was  no  trouble  with  the  placenta.  The  infant  had  sur- 
vived about  thirty  hours.  The  measurements  made  after  its 
death   were  as  follows:  Circumference  of  the  head,   thirteen 


inches;  occipito-mental  diameter,  four  inches  and  five  eighths; 
occipito- frontal  diameter,  four  inches  and  an  eighth;  suboccip- 
ito-bregmatic  diameter,  three  inches  and  three  eighths;  cervico- 
bregmatic  diameter,  three  inches  and  three  eighths;  fronto- 
mental  diameter,  three  inches  and  three  eighths;  biparietal 
diameter,  three  inches  and  three  eighths:  bitemporal  diameter, 
three  inches  and  two  eighths ;  length  from  head  to  feet,  seven- 
teen inches;  circumference  of  body  at  axilla,  nine  inches  and  a 
half;  bi-acroniial  measurement,  four  inches;  weight,  three 
pounds,  thirteen  ounces.  The  patient's  recovery  was  perfect. 
The  successful  issue  of  this  case  had  proved  what  could  be  done 
under  disadvantageous  circumstances  by  conservative  obstetric 
treatment. 

Dr.  Hoffman,  of  Philadelphia,  said  that  the  Caasarean  sec- 
tion, of  course,  had  its  place  in  surgery  and  in  obstetrics,  but  it 
must  always  yield  precedence  to  the  more  conservative  meas- 
ures, especially  where  the  pelvis  was  not  materially  deformed. 

Dr.  3.  M.  Baldt,  of  Philadelphia,  thought  that  the  tempta- 
tion to  perform  so  easy  au  operation  was  very  great.  Women 
who  had  been  previously  delivered  a  number  of  times  of  healthy 
living  children  had  been  put  upon  the  table,  when  difficulty 
arose,  without  any  previous  attempt  at  delivery  in  the  natural 
way. 

Dr.  DoDLET  did  not  believe  that  the  Csesarean  section  should 
be  commenced  until  the  woman  had  been  in  labor  for  some 
hours,  because,  as  had  been  urged  by  the  previous  speakers, 
it  was  quite  possible  for  cases  supposed  to  call  for  the  operation 
to  end  by  natural  delivery  of  the  patient. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  Dr.  Scudder  on  his  very  suc- 
cessful case.  He  wished  to  be  understood  as  on  the  side  of 
those  who  advised  the  induction  of  premature  labor  in  condi- 
tions such  as  kyphotic  pelves,  rather  than  to  .allow  the  woman 
to  goon  to  full  term  and  incur  the  great  risk  following  cranioto- 
my. He  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  previous  speakers  in  the 
matter  of  the  Cfesarean  section.  He  had  already  stated  his  be- 
lief that  the  time  would  come  when,  in  the  presence  of  absolute 
indications,  the  physician  would  deem  it  his  duty  to  subject  the 
mother  to  au  operation  of  no  very  great  risk,  rather  than  sacri- 
fice the  living  child.  In  these  days,  when  the  surgeon  went 
boldly  at  the  removal  of  tubes  and  ovaries,  there  was  no  great 
reason  for  hesitating  at  an  operation  the  principal  requirement 
of  which  was  an  ability  to  suture  the  uterus. 

Dr.  Scudder  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  statistics  of 
either  the  Cassarean  section  or  Porro's  operation  from  which 
the  inference  could  be  drawn  that  such  operations  might  be 
lightly  undertaken.  Doctors  were  prone  to  look  at  things  from 
their  own  standpoint  rather  than  from  that  of  the  patient, 
and  a  great  many  things  were  done  upon  which  a  jury  would 
perhaps  not  look  too  favorably.  Undoubtedly  occasions  arose 
in  which  the  operation  was  imperatively  called  for.  Even  then 
it  was  better  to  give  the  patient  reasonable  time  to  see  to  what 
extent  Nature  would  aid  her  before'resortiug  to  ultra-obstetrical 
means.  The  pliysician  should,  however,  stand  meanwhile  fully 
equippod  f<ir  .-uiy  necessary  operative  interference. 

An  Aseptic  Operating  Table.— Dr.  G.  M.  Edebools  ex- 
hibited a  model  of  an  operating  table  designed  for  gyoiecological 
work.  It  consisted  of  a  framework  of  galvanized  iron,  stated  as 
being  proof  against  the  action  of  bichloride  solutions,  and  a  top 
constructed  of  movable  glass  slabs.  The  whole  apparatus  seemed 
well  designed  aiul  practical  in  detail,  and  could  certainly  be  kept 
free  from  septic  material  witli  ordinary  care. 

Salpingo-oophorectomy  and  its  Results.- Dr.  H.  J.  Boldt 
read  a  |)aper  with  this  title.  Ho  said  that  when  seeking  for  the 
best  method  of  treatment  of  any  particular  disease  or  patho- 
logical condition  we  were  guided  to  a  certain  extent  by  statis- 
tics which  showed  the  results  of  various  remedies  employed  in 
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supposed  similar  conditions,  and  it  was  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  give  such  report  on  the  remedy  indicated  in  the  title,  and  to 
elicit  in  the  discussion  the  experience  of  those  who  liave  had 
extensive  opportunities  for  observation  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. The  first  question  naturally  asked  by  pronounced 
opponents  to  salpingo-oophorectomy  was,  "  What  became  of 
the  women  in  former  years  before  such  operation  was  in 
vogue?"  Surely  the  same  diseases  must  have  existed  then.  If 
those  afflicted  with  conditions  in  whicb  the  speaker  urged  the 
necessity  of  an  operation  could  have  been  observed,  it  would 
be  found  that  they  dragged  themselves  along  a  life  of  chronic 
invalidism  until  after  the  menopause,  or  the  appearance  of  some 
other  acute  disease,  which,  owing  to  their  undermined  health, 
they  could  not  overcome ;  a  certain  other  proportion  again  died 
of  pelvic  abscesses,  peritonitis,  and  allied  troubles,  the  cause  of 
which  was  never  determined.  Again  the  question  was  asked. 
Why  was  it  that  so  many  patients  with  diseased  uterine  append- 
ages got  well  with  ordinary  treatment?  In  the  development  of 
the  tubes  from  embryonic  life  to  puberty  a  partial  solution  of 
the  problem  was  found.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  many 
cases  treated  got  only  temporary  relief,  for  who  had  not 
operated  upon  patients  for  the  removal  of  pyosalpinx,  treated 
previously  with  rest,  hot  douches,  tampons,  massage,  or  elec- 
tricity ?  To  this  latter  class  unquestionably  belonged  the  ma- 
jority of  women  in  whom  the  entire  tubal  canal  was  patent  and 
the  uterine  opening  pervious  or  only  slightly  agglutinated,  so 
that  the  contents  of  the  tube  could  be  drained  by  the  utero- 
vaginal canal.  It  very  frequently  happened  that  operation  alone 
did  not  cure  tbe  patient  and  that  she  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  general  practitioner  or  electro-therapeutist  and  a  cure  be 
the  result.  This  was  easily  accounted  for  when  we  considered 
that  there  was  not  a  case  of  severe  salpingitis,  especially  those 
of  gonorrhoic  origin,  which  was  not  accompanied  by  perimetric 
adhesions  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  starting  point  of  the 
perimetritis  was  invariably  the  diseased  tubes,  and  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  time  of  its  existence 
would  be  the  severity  of  the  perimetritis.  When  such  append- 
age was  released  from  its  adliesions  we  would  still  have  peri- 
metritis remaining.  Not  only  tliis,  but  a  fresh  exudation  would 
form  as  the  result  of  tearing  those  adhesions.  It  was  in  these 
conditions  that  subsequent  local  treatment,  the  exciting  patho- 
logical condition  having  been  removed,  would  give  a  permanent 
cure.  It  was  also  important,  in  case  the  condition  made  it 
essential  to  establish  the  menopause  in  the  respective  case,  to 
remove  all  of  the  ovarian  stroma ;  though  the  tubes  were  re- 
moved, the  monthly  congestion  continued  for  a  long  time.  The 
speaker  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  under  observation 
and  treatment  women  afflicted  with  ciironic  salpingitis  for  a 
number  of  months,  and  avoiding  the  use  of  the  knife  until  satis- 
fied that  nothing  less  than  the  removal  of  the  diseased  annexa 
would  effect  a  cure.  He  advised  radical  treatment  for  all  ficute 
cases  in  which  a  much-distended  tube  could  be  recognized.  The 
psychical  disturbances  produced  by  the  operation  varied ;  tlie 
speaker  had  not  seen  a  single  case  in  whicb  some  symptom  of 
cerebral  congestion  was  not  present.  This  was  the  only  con- 
dition which  was  found  more  marked  by  the  artificial  produc- 
tion of  the  menopause  tlian  when  this  change  came  about  natu- 
rally. Purpura  hsemorrhagica  had  occurred  in  one  case  of  sal- 
pingo-oophorectomy, and  once  after  double  ovariotomy  for 
ovarian  cystomata.  Pelvic  abscess  had  been  observed  but  once 
after  operation  in  this  class  of  cases;  fistulaa  not  at  all,  and 
this  the  speaker  attributed  to  the  non-use  of  silk  for  tying  tbe 
pedicle.  Ventral  hernia  had  occurred  only  once.  The  observa- 
tions upon  which  the  speaker  based  this  contribution  were  given 
in  the  fully  detailed  histories  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  cases 
of  salpingo-oophorectomy,  in  which  only  eight  deaths  had  oc- 


curred. Out  of  the  total  number  only  ten  had  not  been  im- 
proved by  the  operation ;  twenty-five  improved  ;  giving  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  after  the  operation  to  be  positive,  fifty- 
eight  were  reported  cured.  In  twelve  of  the  cases  an  insufficient 
length  of  time  had  elapsed  to  determine  what  would  be  the  out- 
come of  the  operation.  The  speaker  did  not  desire  to  be  under- 
stood as  wanting  to  see  the  various  other  remedies  used  in  dis- 
eases of  the  uterine  appendages  supplanted  by  the  knife ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  upheld  conservatism,  and  was  a  strong  advocate 
for  the  use  of  other  remedies.  He  could  not  stand  by  and  allow 
this  or  that  one  to  put  on  claims  for  a  certain  mode  of  treat- 
ment and  decry  the  surgeon's  knife,  irrespective  of  the  setio- 
logical  factor  and  the  pathological  state  of  the  disease.  He 
thought  it  was  a  duty  to  the  public  at  large  not  to  become  one- 
sided and  unscientific,  and  as  physicians  it  was  best  to  be  broad 
and  eclectic  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Dr.  Joseph  Price,  of  Philadelpliia,  said  that  in  discussing 
such  a  paper  tliere  was  little  room  or  time  for  theorizing,  ex- 
cept 80  far  as  a  theory  advanced  could  reasonably  be  claimed  as 
proved  by  the  facts  in  an  operator's  experience.  It  was  easy  to 
dogmatize  on  this  or  that,  formulating  a  pathology  to  answer 
the  indications  of  a  special  case,  or  to  excuse  a  blunder  or  ex- 
plain a  result,  but  such  special  pleading  was  neither  scientific  nor 
honest,  and  could  have  no  place  in  such  a  gathering.  He 
wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  insist  that  in  the  class  of  cases 
dealt  with  under  the  present  discussion  there  was  no  excuse 
for  an  introduction  of  the  claims  of  conservative  surgery.  In 
the  work  they  were  discussing  he  took  it  tliat  they  operated  for 
a  distinct  lesion,  a  pathological  condition,  often  obscure  and 
oftener  impossible  of  exact  diagnosis,  but  nevertheless  real,  as 
a  surgical  affection.  If  they  cut  and  did  not  find  it,  the  incision 
was  to  be  regarded  as  merely  exploratory.  The  bane  of  some 
of  the  so-called  abdominal  surgery  of  the  day  was  a  prurient 
desire  to  do  abdominal  surgery.  The  doing  started  on  utter  in- 
ability to  diagnosticate  even  a  pathological  condition,  and  ended 
in  removing  a  tube  or  ovary  in  which  the  functions  were  un- 
impaired. Or  it  began  in  operating  simply  for  pain  without  a 
distinct  lesion.  In  this  latter  class  of  cases  the  result  must  al- 
ways be  uncertain.  His  own  rule  was  to  operate  only  for  real, 
discoverable — not  microscopic  or  inferential — disease.  Some  of 
the  worst  results  of  this  special  surgery  were  due  to  meddle- 
some interference  with  organs  far  better  let  alone.  His  obser- 
vations were  based  upon  a  long  series  of  cases,  carefully  studied 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  after-results  of  abdominal 
operation  for  various  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  in  noting 
psychical  effects,  he  had  as  yet  seen,  no  case  of  insanity  pro- 
duced by  the  operation.  He  had  done  the  operation  for 
women  whose  minds  were  on  the  verge  of  insanity,  and  the  re- 
sult had  in  each  instance  been  markedly  satisfactory.  To  at- 
tribute insanity  to  the  removal  of  diseased  appendages  or  a 
myomatous  uterus  was  just  as  illogical  as  to  say  that  in  a 
farmer's  wife  insanity  was  caused  by  the  accidental  burning  of 
her  bread  in  tbe  oven.  Not  only  had  there  not  been  a  case  of 
post-operative  insanity  in  his  own  cases,  but  there  had  not  been 
to  his  knowledge,  one  reported  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  time 
for  this  complication  to  be  ruled  ont  as  peculiar  to  abdominal 
surgery.  Hospitalism  was  a  more  frequent  source  of  misfor- 
tune in  these  cases  than  any  other  psychical  manifestation. 
When  a  woman  with  a  real  or  imaginary  aftection  had  gone  the 
rounds  of  all  the  hospitals,  where  every  application  known  to 
the  chemist  was  applied  to  her  anatomy,  inside  and  out,  with 
the  express  intention  of  curing  her  without  mutilating  her,  or 
of  reclaiming  her  from  a  state  of  nervous  i)rostration,  or  gen- 
eral debility,  or  anything  else,  she  either  got  into  a  condition  of 
chronic  imbecility,  from  which  there  was  no  arousing  her,  or 
vras  morbid  with  the  idea  that  any  surgical  interference  was  a 
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inutilution  of  lier  body,  wliicli,  though  full  of  piiH  or  deformed 
by  the  bugest  myoma  or  ovarian  cyst,  was  an  anatomical  perfec- 
tion, only  to  be  preserved  by  conservatism,  poultices,  and  elec- 
tricity. The  operator  who  got  the  final  bold  on  such  cases  was 
to  be  pitied.  The  cry  against  the  unsexing  of  women  already 
unsexed  by  disease  was  the  worst  kind  of  nonsense,  because  it 
was  dangerous.  Among  the  most  common  after-effects  of  op- 
eration, peritonitis,  local  or  general,  was  frequently  dwelt 
upon.  Dr.  Ooe  had,  in  a  recent  paper,  referred  to  Martin's 
results.  Martin  had  made  a  record  of  peritonitis  which  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  standard — fourteen  deaths  in  seventy-seven 
cases.  The  use  of  intra-abdominal  antiseptic  solutions  must  be 
regarded  as  especially  conducive  to  intestinal  adhesions.  It  was 
time  to  rule  such  causative  procedures  out  of  the  technique  of 
work.  In  the  presence  of  vesical  sequelaa  they  had  to  deal  not 
so  much  with  a  condition  caused  by  operation  as  with  one 
caused  by  interference  with  the  bladder  after  operation.  The 
bladder  by  its  nature  resisted  adliesions  after  operation.  Im- 
proper care  of  this  visous  subsequent  to  operation,  or  interference 
with  its  fnnctions  by  direct  interference  of  a  permanent  nature 
by  operation,  was  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  all  vesical 
disturbance.  In  his  own  work  such  sequelee  had  been  rare,  and 
not  permanent.  The  cause  of  adhesions,  complicating  the  work 
of  future  operation,  was  delay  in  operating  at  once  when  a 
recognized  operative  condition  was  encountered,  or  in  imper- 
fect operation  when  that  was  done.  Among  the  many  mechani- 
cal causes  of  cystic  trouble  he  considered  the  drawing  up  and 
stitching  of  suppurating  cysts  and  pus  sacs  into  the  abdominal 
incision  as  a  most  pronounced  one.  The  proper  way  to  deal 
with  these  cysts  was  to  remove  them ;  not  to  allow  them  to  dis- 
tort the  normal  anatomy  of  the  surrounding  parts  by  post- 
operative adhesions.  Prolonged  treatment  in  the  presence  of 
well-defined  pelvic  lesions  could  never  be  of  any  service  what- 
ever. In  this  catalogue  must  be  placed  galvanism  and  intra- 
uterine treatment  of  any  form  whatsoever,  especially  dilating 
and  scraping.  Where  there  was  a  distinct  gonorrhceal  history 
the  delay  was  more  than  culpable.  Vesical  disturbance  was 
very  frequently  traceable  to  the  methods  of  tying  up  the  uterus. 
This,  it  would  be  remembered,  appeared  plainly  in  one  of  the 
cases  lately  published  by  Dr.  Coe,  as  it  also  did  in  one  of  Dr. 
Eastman's  most  annoying  cases. 

Complications  arising  from  adhesions  of  the  stumps  seemed 
at  times  to  be  unavoidable,  though  he  was  convinced  that,  with 
careful  tying  and  ligaturing,  such  accidents  conld  be  rendered 
so  infrequent  as  to  be  unimportant.  Ligaturing  with  silk 
coarse  enough  to  set  up  inflammation  previous  to  its  encyst- 
ment  was  to  be  avoided.  When  in  second  operations  old 
adhesions  were  found  implicating  the  bowel,  the  proper 
method  of  dealing  with  them  was  to  deal  with  the  bowel 
directly,  so  as  to  remove  all  tissue  bared  of  its  peritonaeum. 
This  would  obviate  the  re-establishment  of  adhesions  and  the 
consequent  discomfort  of  the  patient.  The  use  of  the  cautery 
as  advocated  by  some  was  to  be  deprecated,  both  here  and  in 
old  inflammatory  pedicles.  There  should  be  clean  removal  of 
the  diseased  tube  to  its  root.  So  far  a»  post-operative  inflam- 
matory sequela}  were  concerned,  he  insisted  that  they  should 
not  occur.  Any  operation  that  had  as  a  sequence  pelvic  ab- 
scess, vesieo-vaginal  fistula,  or  mural  abscess,  apart  from  stitch- 
hole  abscess,  had  had  somewhere  in  its  execution  a  failure, 
which  should  be  recorded  against  the  operator,  and  not  against 
tlie  operation  of  abdominal  section.  Fnjcal  fistula',  fistulro  from 
any  other  cause,  and  ventral  hornire  deserved  a  somewhat  ditt'er- 
ont  consideration.  If  a  drainage-tube  was  carefully  managed, 
he  held  there  was  no  need  of  its  ever  producing  a  fistula.  Ho 
did  not  believe,  moreover,  that  it  could  of  necessity  be  consid- 
ered a  cause  par  te  of  ventral  hernia.     With  bad  after-manage- 


ment, the  omission  to  use  and  insist  upon  pro))er  abdominal 
support,  too  early  rising,  and  careless  or  improper  suture,  it 
might  come  in  as  a  factor  of  this  accident.  As  to  abscesses 
caused  by  improjjer  ligature  of  the  pedicle,  and  the  subsequent 
throwing  oft"  of  the  ligature,  this  might  be  oftenest  avoided  in 
degenerated  tissues  by  tying  only  in  healthy  tissue  after  the 
removal  of  all  other;  in  healthy  stumps  it  should  not  occur. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Kellt,  of  Baltimore,  thought  the  whole 
field  of  incjuiry  was  a  comparatively  new  one,  and  that  the 
question  required  time  for  its  proper  solution.  It  was  the  lives 
saved  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  not  those 
lost.  Generalizing  upon  such  a  theme  was  worse  than  useless. 
Some  few  won)en  were  restored  by  operation  in  a  few  weeks, 
but  in  the  larger  number  operated  upon  only  a  certain  percent- 
age were  improved,  while  some  patients  were  really  not  bene- 
fited at  all,  although  seriously  diseased  structures  were  re- 
moved. Therefore  he  thought  that  this  branch  of  abdominal 
surgery  was  on  the  same  plane  as  that  of  general  surgery,  the 
results  being  only  relatively  good. 

Dr.  W.  T.  LusK  reiterated  the  opinions  expressed  by  him  a 
few  weeks  ago  upon  this  topic  to  the  effect  that  when  surgical 
treatment  of  the  tubes  was  first  proposed  he  had  accepted  the 
theory  and  practice  with  enthusiasm,  especially  when  there  ap- 
peared no  more  risk  connected  with  the  operative  procedure 
than  existed  in  ordinary  confinement.  But  as  time  bad  gone 
on  and  the  patients  upon  whom  he  had  operated  had  come 
back  to  him,  lie  was  by  no  means  so  satisfied  with  the  results. 
He  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  hear  that  the  experience  of 
others  had  been  more  favorable  than  his  own.  He  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  younger  class  of  patients  had  suftered  more  or 
less  from  mental  depression  when  their  tubes  and  ovaries  had 
been  removed.  They  were  no  longer  the  same  beings.  In 
some  this  depression  took  the  form  of  a  mania  to  urge  other 
women  to  uiidt-rgo  the  same  operation.  He  thought  that  care- 
ful examination  would  demonstrate  to  physicians  that  in  many 
of  the  cases  radical  operation  might  be  avoided  and  means  de- 
vised for  eflfective  treatment.  Leaving  the  tubes  and  ovaries 
intact  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  he  hoped  the  time 
was  coining  when  this  might  be  <lone  consistent  with  the  eft'ect- 
ive  treatment  of  existing  pathological  conditions. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Polk  said  that  in  the  main  the  results  of  his  op- 
erations had  been  good.  They  had  been  largely  performed  for 
such  conditions  as  well-defined  salpingitis  and  oophoritis,  with 
destruction  of  the  organs  by  extensive  |)urulent  or  cystic  de- 
generation. Still  he  was  now  convinced  that  many  of  these 
patients  would  have  got  well  without  his  interference.  It  bad 
come  to  hiiu  with  a  good  deal  of  force  that,  after  all,  women 
had  something  raoie  to  expect  from  the  operator  than  mere 
freedom  from  jiain  or  from  danger  to  life.  He  had  noticed 
that  women  under  thirty  had,  after  removal  of  the  tubes  and 
ovaries,  given  evidence  of  the  depressed  conditions  of  which 
Dr.  Lusk  had  spoken.  They  seemed  to  regard  themselves  as  a 
class  by  themselves.  This  had  made  the  speaker  feel  that,  after 
all,  a  great  deal  should  be  risked  before  any  radical  interference 
was  attempted.  Ho  thought  that  oophorectomy  and  kindred 
operations  liail  been  so  indiscriminately  practiced  as  to  have 
brought  as  mucli  discredit  as  honor  upon  gyna?cologi8t». 

Dr.  H.  O.  CoK  reverted  to  the  position  taken  by  hira  on  this 
subject  in  a  recent  paper,  an<l  said  that  he  never  could  be 
taught  to  believe  by  any  statistics  but  that  adhesions,  which 
gave  rise  to  future  trouble  and  persistent  iiain,  supervened  in 
a  large  proportion  of  patients  subjected  to  this  operation. 

Dr.  Di'Di.KY  thought  the  .sjieakers  had  wandered  from  the 
points  called  for  by  the  writer  of  the  paper.  .\s  he  had  before 
stated,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  operation  olten  cured  the 
condition  for  which  it  was  undertaken,  though   there  might 
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occur  pain  of  a  different  character.  The  results  would  depend 
very  much  upon  the  form  of  disease  for  which  the  operation 
was  undertaken. 

Dr.  A.  H.  GoELET  said  tliat  he  could  only  reiterate  his  pre- 
vious statements  that  this  operation  should  never  be  done  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resource  to  save  life,  or  when  it  was  absolutely 
certain  that  there  was  no  other  course  open.  Above  all,  it 
should  never  be  considered  justiflableaslongasapalient  showed 
improvement  under  some  one  of  the  conservative  methods  of 
treatment.  This  opinion  he  must  continue  to  hold  as  long  as 
the  ultimate  results  of  the  operation  were  so  uncertain  and  so  un- 
satisfactory. In  a  recent  paper  read  for  discussion  he  had  made 
the  assertion  that  the  ultimate  results  of  these  operations  were 
not  entirely  satisfactory  in  more  than  half  the  number  operated 
upon,  and  the  statement  had  passed  without  question. 

What  inference  was  to  be  drawn  from  this,  knowing  as  we 
did  that  the  operation  had  been  by  no  means  confined  to  des- 
perate cases  ?  If  confined  to  its  legitimate  field,  he  ventured  to 
say  that  it  would  not  be  undertaken  so  readily  by  those  who 
now  championed  it  so  enthusiastically.  He  would  ask  the 
question  of  those  gentlemen  who  operated  exclusively,  or  by 
preference,  in  how  many  of  their  cases  the  results  had  been  such 
that  they  or  their  patients  had  wished  since  that  the  operation 
had  not  been  done  ? 

Oases  were  constantly  coming  under  his  observation,  and 
coming  to  him  for  relief,  where  the  condition  after  the  opera- 
tion was  worse  than  before,  and  they  had  come  from  the  hands 
of  by  no  means  inexperienced  operators.  Apart  from  this,  the 
operation  was  always  attended  with  more  or  less  risk  to  life,  it 
mattered  not  who  the  operator  was.  In  some  instances  wliere 
the  operation  was  most  demanded  nothing  could  he  done  when 
the  abdomen  was  opened,  the  pelvic  contents  being  so  firmly 
matted  together  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  anything  for 
removal. 

Dr.  Baldy,  of  Philadelphia,  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
pressed opinion  that  the  only  indication  for  the  operation  was 
the  impending  death  of  the  patient,  he  felt  that  pain  was  a  suffi- 
cient indication  for  its  performance.  If,  however,  they  took 
women  who  had  for  years  suffered  from  chronic  disease,  oper- 
ated on  them,  and  expected  to  cure  them,  it  was  impossible,  be- 
cause they  were  already  beyond  the  range  of  surgery  and  medi- 
cine, and  al^o  beyond  the  range  of  that  humbug,  electricity.  The 
speaker  then  stated  his  conviction,  in  no  measured  terms,  that 
electricity  as  a  tlierapeutic  agent  in  this  class  of  cases  was  worse 
than  useless,  and  hinted  that  those  who  practiced  it  were  little 
better  than  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  (roEi.ET  said  that  he  was  sorry  to  have  so  much  mud 
flung  at  electricity.  He  did  not  believe  it  deserved  th'e  treat- 
ment which  it  had  received  from  the  last  speakerany  more  than 
any  other  conservative  method  did  which  had  for  an  object  tlie 
restoration  of  patients  without  subjecting  them  to  an  uncertain 
and  always  dangerous  operation. 

Electricity  did  soften  adhesions,  which  allowed  stretching 
and  displacements  to  be  corrected  which  would  not  be  possible 
except  perhaps  by  massage.  It  would  also  cause  absorption  ut 
deposits  which  fixed  the  [)elvic  organs  and  which  might  be  mis- 
taken for  adhesions. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  call  himself  a 
conservative  and  possibly,  from  Dr.  Baldy's  standpoint,  a  hum- 
bug also.  There  was  one  condition  in  which  he  granted  the 
operation  was  urgently  called  for,  and  that  was  in  pyosalpinx. 
It  could  be  cured  in  no  other  way.  When  they  came  to  catar- 
rhal salpingitis,  cystic  ovaries,  and  basmatosalpinx,  then  he 
begged  to  differ  with  the  gentleman  from  Philadelphia.  The 
old-fashioned  treatment  by  the  hot  douche,  and  so  forth,  while 
it  might  not  core  these  cases,  would,  if  properly  used,  effect  a 


symptomatic  cure.  It  was  possible  by  routine  measures,  includ- 
ing electricity,  to  obtain  just  as  good  results  in  the  matter  of  the 
patient's  physical  well-being  as  by  the  use  of  the  knife. 
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First  Annijal  Reunion,  held  in  Mott  Memorial  Hall,  New  Yorlc, 

A-pril  8,  9,  and  10,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Richard  Kalish,  in  the  Chair. 

First  Day — Eneninfj  Session. 

The  Treatment  of  Simple  Fracture  of  the  Patella  by 
Wiring. — A  paper  with  this  title  was  read  by  Dr.  Charles 
Phelps.     (See  pages  595  and  621.) 

Dr.  Robert  Abbe  was  invited  to  open  the  discussion.  He 
said  that  the  large  experience  of  Dr.  Phelps  was  almost  phe- 
nomenal, and  reminded  him  of  a  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Keen, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  asked  how  it  was  that  there  were  so  many 
fractured  patelhe  in  Xew  York.  Dr.  Abbe  ventured  the  opin- 
ion that  it  might  be  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  New  York- 
ers moved.  He  recalled  the  exhibition  of  cases  made  some  years 
ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  consisting  of  eleven 
fractured  patellre  treated  by  a  simple  posterior  splint.  The 
best  case  in  tliat  series  as  regarded  the  action  of  the  knee  joint 
was  one  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  separation  of  the  frag- 
ments— i.  e.,  four  inches  and  a  half — and  yet  the  joint  was  freely 
movable.  In  the  other  cases  ligamentous  union  was  uniformly 
the  result,  and  while  many  had  competent  joints,  the  majority 
of  them  had  joints  showing  weakne.ss  in  one  way  or  another. 
At  the  recent  meeting  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  which 
this  subject  was  discussed,  seventeen  cases  were  presented,  ten 
being  exhibited  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Bull  as  illustrations  of  the  results 
he  had  obtained  by  the  non-operative  method.  Of  these,  one 
or  two  liad  remarkably  good  joints,  bearing  the  full  weight  of 
the  patient  and  admitting  even  of  violent  exercise,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  ten  presented  joints  having  more  or  less  per- 
fect action,  but  not  as  satisfactory  in  several  instances  as  the 
cases  presented  here  to-night.  The  remaining  seven  cases  pre- 
sented at  that  time  showed  the  results  attained  by  the  opera- 
tive method,  which  were  at  least  equal  to  the  very  best  of  the 
non-operative  ones.  If  one  could  be  sure  of  obtaining  such 
uniformly  excellent  results  as  those  exhibited  this  evening, 
nothing  more  could  be  desired.  The  clear  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  technique  of  the  o[)eration  was  worthy  of  attention, 
particularly  tlie  important  matter  of  closing  the  capsule.  The 
irrigation  of  the  joint,  he  thought,  could  be  dispensed  with ;  it 
seemed  needless  interference.  Those  who  had  seen  the  barrier 
to  bony  union  caused  by  the  fibrous  fringe  dropping  in  between 
the  bony  fragments  could  not  doubt  the  propriety  in  many 
cases  of  operative  measures  for  the  purpose  of  removing  this. 
The  danger  of  the  operation,  in  the  hands  of  the  general  sur- 
geon, seemed  to  be  in  the  liability  of  causing  fibrous  ankylosis, 
a  condition  which  was  not  so  good  as  a  weak  and  more  flexible 
joint.  The  procedure  was  of  much  importance  from  its  medico- 
legal aspect,  and  thanks  were  due  Dr.  Phelps  for  the  favorable 
light  in  which  his  experience  had  enabled  him  to  place  the 
method  before  the  profession.  In  the  hands  of  the  average 
surgeon — and  the  average  surgeon  was  everywhere — the  pro- 
cedure was  always  dangerous,  and  the  general  practitioner 
should  never  undertake  it;  but  the  careful  surgeon  who  had 
won  laurels  in  the  field  of  antiseptic  surgery  could  safely  and 
justifiably  perform  it. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant  joined  in  thanking  the  author  for  his  valu- 
able paper;  and,  while  fully  appreciating  the  work  and  methods 
expounded  in  it,  he  thought  the  author's  criticism  of  those  who 
ditTered  with  him  was  too  severe.  The  real  question  was,, 
whether  or  not  the  operation  should  be  presented  to  the  pro- 
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fession  at  large,  as  one  whicli  tlie  ordinary  surgeon  and  general 
practitioner  should  resort  to  in  preference  to  tlie  old  and  well- 
establislied  methods.  In  one  of  the  four  cases  in  which  he  had 
operated,  caries  had  occurred  along  the  course  of  tlie  wire. 
This  might  have  been  due  to  his  having  made  an  unnecessarily 
largo  drill  liole;  but,  if  so,  the  fact  that  the  neglect  of  so  small 
a  detail  was  followed  by  such  disastrous  results  was  an  argu- 
ment against  the  general  adoption  of  the  operation. 

Looking  back  to  gather  lessons  from  the  past,  we  found  that, 
out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  eases  presented  by  Dr. 
Frank  H.  Hamilton,  by  far  the  larger  number  had  ligaments 
less  than  half  an  inch  in  length.  About  nine  or  ten  had  liga- 
ments less  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long;  and  an  equal 
number,  ligaments  measuring  an  inch  and  three  quarters  to  five 
inches  in  length  ;  but  in  not  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  cases  was  it  reported  that  there  was  any  risk  of  life  or 
limb — a  result  which  he  could  but  think  would  not  have  been 
obtained  in  an  equal  number  of  operative  cases. 

Passing  from  this  series  in  1880  to  the  cases  collected  by  Dr. 
F.  S.  Dennis  and  reported  in  1886,  we  found,  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  cases  of  wiring  of  the  patella,  seventy- 
five  reported  as  "good"  and  thirty-five  as  "fair":  but  the 
latter  class  embraced  seventeen  cases  of  partial  ankylosis. 
Twenty-four  were  classified  as  "poor" — i.  e.,  with  complete 
ankylosis.  In  eleven  cases  the  patients  had  died  as  the  result 
of  the  treatment,  and  two  or  three  had  had  their  limbs  ampu- 
tated. These  cases  were  not  the  work  of  any  one  surgeon,  but 
were  gleaned  from  all  sources,  and  hence  should  give  a  more 
correct  idea  of  the  results  of  the  operation  in  the  hands  of  the 
average  surgeon.  Three  of  the  forty-two  cases  presented  to- 
night had  superficial  suppuration ;  but  until  these  operations 
could  be  made  so  perfect  that  no  suppuration  would  occur 
either  within  or  without  the  joint,  the  operation  should  not  be 
put  forward  as  the  best  method  of  treatment.  Although  he  had 
never  seen  suppuration  taking  place  in  the  knee  joint  when 
proper  precautions  as  regards  antisepsis  had  been  employed,  he 
would  hesitate  very  much  to  tell  a  class  of  medical  students 
that  they  might  open  the  knee  joint  whenever  they  saw  fit. 
Out  of  Dr.  Bull's  cases,  eighty-seven  per  cent,  were  without 
atrophy,  and  possessed  all  the  movements  characteristic  of  the 
joint,  while  of  the  remainder,  which  were  classified  as  "unsat- 
isfactory "  results,  only  one  or  two  of  the  patients  were  obliged 
to  make  use  of  any  artificial  appliance.  He  tiinily  believed  in 
the  propriety  of  wiring  the  patella  in  certain  cases — c.  g.,  in 
compound  fractures — but  he  did  not  believe  in  wiring  the  pa- 
tella indiscriminately.  As  it  had  been  proved  that  the  non- 
operative  method  yielded  very  good  results  without  any  risk  to 
the  life  or  limb  of  the  patient,  it  was  manifestly  improper  to 
recommend  as  the  best  method  of  treatment  a  procedure  which, 
in  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  cases,  caused  a 
mortality  of  si.x  per  cent. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Dennis  said,  in  regard  to  the  statistics  which  had 
been  already  quoted,  that  these  figures  represented  tlie  results 
of  operators  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America ;  and  it  was 
worthy  of  note  that  the  last  sixty-nine  cases  showed  a  death- 
rate  of  1'4  i)er  cent. — a  mortality  which  was  not  greater  tlian 
that  which  a  few  years  ago  attended  the  am|)utationot  atinger. 
He  had  pcrscmally  wired  over  thirty  patollic,  and  had  had  no 
death  following  the  operation,  except  one  which  was  clearly 
due  to  delirium  tremens.  As  a  proof  that  this  death  was  not 
referable  to  the  operation,  he  showed  a  specimen  of  the  knee 
joint  of  this  patient,  and  also  that  of  a  patient  who  died  of  de- 
lirium tremens  one  week  after  a  simple  fracture  of  the  patella 
without  operation.  He  had  had  no  sujjpuration  in  the  joint,  and 
only  two  cases  where  there  was  very  slight  suppuration  along 
the  drainage-tube,  which  had  been  left  in  ])lace  too  long.    There 


was  no  ankylosis,  and  many  of  the  patients  so  operated  apon 
had  joints  which  were  as  good  as  before  the  accident.  The  two 
important  advantages  of  the  operation  were  (1)  simplicity  and 
(2)  rapidity  of  cure.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  operation 
required  any  special  skill  in  its  technique  beyond  that  involved 
in  the  application  of  the  general  principles  of  antiseptic  surgery ; 
and  he  had  often  done  the  operation  in  eigliteen  minutes.  He 
had  had  patients  walk  into  the  clinic  without  any  crutch  three 
weeks  after  the  operation,  and  he  had  known  them  to  be  at 
work  again  in  six  weeks.  This  saving  in  time  was  a  very  im- 
portant consideration  to  the  poor  laboring  man.  He  had  oper- 
ated upon  one  patient  who  was  an  inebriate,  with  a  mitral  re- 
gurgitation and  well-marked  Bright's  disease.  The  patella  was 
wired  without  etherizing  him,  and  the  joint  at  the  present  time 
was  an  extremely  useful  one.  He  did  not  think  such  a  resalt 
could  have  been  obtained  by  any  other  method.  He  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit  that  an  ansesthetic  was  always  a  source 
of  danger,  but  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger  in  open- 
ing the  joint  under  proper  antiseptic  precautions.  In  fact,  he 
considered  the  knee  joint  presented  a  very  good  field  for  anti- 
septic surgery.  The  objection  had  often  been  raised  that  a 
patella  which  had  been  wired  was  more  liable  to  refractnre ; 
but  where  such  fractures  had  occurred  it  had  been  found  to  be 
not  at  the  line  of  union,  but  at  some  other  part,  which  in  itself 
was  an  argument  in  favor  of  wiring.  In  one  case  which  had 
come  to  him  with  a  separation  of  six  or  eight  inches,  the  patient 
being  unable  to  w.ilk  without  a  crutch,  he  had  brought  the  frag- 
ments nearly  together  by  wiring,  and  obtained  a  better  result 
than  he  could  have  secured  by  other  methods,  the  patient  being 
able  to  bend  the  knee  to  a  right  angle,  and  to  walk  without  any 
crutch. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Leale  continued  the  discussion,  referring  to  ex- 
periments wliieh  he  had  made  with  his  preceptor.  Dr.  F.  H. 
Hamilton,  in  producing  various  fractures  of  the  patella  by  direct 
violence,  while  the  limb  was  held  in  different  positions.  Their 
etforts  to  cause  fracture  simply  by  sudden  and  violent  muscular 
contraction  proved  unavailing.  He  had  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  conservative  treatment  of  simple  fractures  of 
the  patella,  and  had  obtained  very  satisfactory  results,  even  in 
cases  where  the  ligaments  were  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  long.  The  conclusions  deduced  from  the  experiments  and 
from  twenty-five  years  of  observation  of  the  non-operative 
treatment  had  convinced  him  that  the  conservative  plan  was 
the  better  one,  and  that  the  method  of  wiring  was  extra-haz- 
ardous. The  ardent  surgeon  might  say  that  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  asepsis  there  was  no  danger  of  septic  infection ; 
but  many  experienced  surgeons,  who  could  not  forget  painful 
disappointments,  would  confess  that  the  risk  was  too  great  for 
the  problematic  benotit.  When  the  patient  had  been  directly 
asked,  "  Would  you  incur  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  death 
(which  is  a  very  small  proportion)  to  have  your  separated  pa- 
tella fragments,  with  an  inch  of  strong  ligamentous  union, 
changed  by  an  operation  to  one  of  bony  union  with  the  conse- 
quent benefits?  "  the  answer  had  invariably  been  an  emphatic 
negative.  But  in  cases  of  compound  fracture  of  the  patella, 
with  or  without  comminution,  modern  antiseptic  surgery  had 
made  rapid  advances.  Over  ten  years  ago  Professor  Lister  had 
first  drawn  attention  to  wiring  the  patella,  and  the  speaker  well 
remembered  the  criticisms  that  he  had  heard  upon  this  proced- 
ure while  on  a  visit  to  England  in  1881.  Several  American  sur- 
geons had  improved  upon  the  details  of  the  operation  since  that 
time,  and  among  the  first  to  resort  to  it  was  Dr.  Charles  Phelps, 
who  probably  had  had  more  cases  of  this  kind  than  any  other 
Atnericaii  surgeon.  He  had  had  a  number  of  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Phelps  dealt  with  these 
serious  injuries  of  the  patella,  and  had  seen  him  cut  directly 
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down  into  the  knee  joint,  clean  out  all  extraneous  substances, 
trimming  off  portions  of  bone  and  other  tissue,  which  would 
otherwise  have  sloughed  away  by  a  very  slow  process.  He  had 
seen  him  operate  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  that  could  be  pre- 
sented to  a  surgeon  ;  and,  instead  of  subjecting  the  patients,  as 
of  old,  to  exsection  or  amputation,  he  had  enabled  them  to  re- 
cover with  useful  limbs.  It  was  no  more  than  just  to  Dr.  Phelps 
to  state  that  he  did  not  exclude  the  worst  injuries,  but  had  taken 
for  his  demonstrations  many  of  the  most  unfavorable  and  most 
complicated  cases.  He  had  seen  him  retain  in  juxtaposition  as 
many  as  seven  distinct  comminuted  portions  of  the  patella.  It 
was  particularly  in  such.severe  oases  that  he  believed  Dr.  Phelps 
had  done  such  excellent  work. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson  considered  that  the  cases  presented 
showed  very  handsome  results,  and  the  reason  that  many  sur- 
geons of  world-wide  reputation  on  both  continents  refused  to 
accept  the  operation  in  the  face  of  such  results  was  not  because 
they  were  prejudiced,  but  because  they  were  actuated  by  a  sin- 
cere regard  for  their  patients'  best  good  and  safety.  It  seemed 
that  the  advocates  of  this  operative  treatment  were  looking  for 
better  results  than  the  patient  himself  desired  ;  and,  although 
the  patient  was  satisfied  with  the  result.  Dr.  Phelps  had  made 
use  of  flexion  under  ether  in  order  to  get  a  freer  range  of  mo- 
tion. At  least  one  ca^e  of  refracture  had  resulted  from  this 
innov.ation.  Dr.  Stimson  said  that  he  had  very  recently  pre- 
sented nine  patients  out  of  a  series  of  twenty-five  cases  of  fract- 
ured patella  who  had  been  operated  upon  by  subcutaneous  liga- 
tion. The  cases  presented  such  excellent  union  that  no  inde- 
pendent mobility  of  the  fragments  could  be  obtained.  The 
argument  in  favor  of  the  operation  was  that  it  was  the  only 
method  which  secured  bony  union.  Granting  this,  was  it  neces- 
sary ?  Thousands  of  men  walking  the  streets  with  firm  liga- 
mentous union  replied  in  the  negative.  Wherein,  then,  lay  the 
advantage?  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  serious  dangers,  and 
our  best  efforts  were  liable  to  be  followed  by  disappointments. 
Very  recently  bacteriological  experiments  had  shown  that  even 
prolonged  soaking  of  the  hands  in  water  so  hot  as  to  be  almost 
unbearable  did  not  cleanse  the  hands  from  germs.  Hundreds 
had  lost  their  lives  as  the  result  of  operations  which  would  never 
have  been  undertaken  except  for  the  promises  held  out  by  anti- 
septic surgery.  The  great  majority  of  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
patella  could  be  treated  without  wiring,  and  even  without  sub- 
cutaneous ligation,  and  yield  results  which  were  perfectly  satis- 
factory both  to  the  patient  and  to  the  surgeon.  In  some  cases 
wiring  was  undoubtedly  necessary,  and  it  could  be  done  with  a 
reasonable  hope  of  success,  but  it  should  not  be  put  forward  as 
the  proper  operation  in  all  cases.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
we  should  lay  great  stress  upon  the  statement  that  open  arthrot- 
oray  ought  to  be  reserved  for  specific  indications  and  practiced 
in  a  very  small  percentage  of  cases.  He  had  recently  been  told 
of  a  conversation  upon  the  treatment  of  fractured  patella  in 
which  a  surgeon  who  had  done  a  great  deal  of  open  arthrotomy 
took  part.  When  this  surgeon  was  asked  if  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  have  his  patella  wired,  he  replied:  "Oh,  yes,  I  should 
like  to  have  my  patella  wired,  but  I  don't  know  where  I  could 
find  a  man  whom  I  should  like  to  have  do  it." 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith  said  that  his  experience  with  wiring  the 
patella  was  embraced  in  about  fifteen  cases,  none  of  which  had 
proved  fatal.  He  had  observed  some  superficial  suppuration,  but 
only  one  case  of  ankylosis  where  there  had  been  no  inflamma- 
tion other  than  that  caused  by  opening  the  joint.  He  always 
used  two  sutures  and  sometimes  three,  and  had  obtained  equally 
good  results  from  wire  and  silk.  Five  of  the  patients  had  been 
seen  after  periods  of  from  two  to  five  years  subsequent  to  the 
operation,  and  all  had  useful  limbs.  He  had  great  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  surgeon  to  operate  without  any  serious  re- 


sults to  the  patient,  but,  in  view  of  the  good  results  obtained  by 
the  ordinary  method  of  treatment,  he  would  be  inclined  to  limit 
the  operation  to  cases  of  refracture.  In  cases  of  primary  fract- 
ure he  presented  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  pa- 
tient and  let  him  decide.  Lister  laid  down  a  very  good  rule 
when  he  said  the  operation  should  never  be  undertaken  unless 
the  surgeon  be  morally  certain  that  no  septic  matter  entered  the 
wound.  In  view  of  the  statement  just  made  about  the  difficulty 
of  even  cleansing  the  hands  properly,  this  rule  would  seem  to  be 
a  very  safe  guide,  and,  if  followed,  would  probably  prevent  the 
performance  of  many  operations. 

Second  Day — Morning  Session. 

Clinical  Lecture  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Lewis  A. 

Satrk. — The  first  case  was  that  of  a  little  girl  who  had  been 
referred  to  Dr.  Sayre  for  treatment  two  weeks  before.  At  that 
time  she  was  unable  to  stand  except  with  crutches  and  a  person 
on  either  side  of  her  to  steady  her.  It  was  the  worst  case  of 
talipes  varus  that  one  could  possibly  see.  The  muscles  were 
almost  inactive.  The  feet  were  molded  into  shape  by  firm 
manual  pressure  continued  for  some  time,  and  plaster- of-Paris 
shoes  were  applied.  Plaster  casts  were  taken  at  that  time  and 
were  now  ready  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  study.  Dr. 
Sayre  illustrated  the  manner  in  which  the  mu?cles  had  been 
treated  during  these  two  weeks  by  faradism  and  massage,  car- 
ried on  with  the  rubber  muscle-beater  and  the  rubber  hammer. 
Three  minutes  were  usually  suflicient  for  the  apphcation  of  the 
faradaic  current,  and  it  should  never  be  applied  for  more  than 
five  minutes,  as  it  would  tend  to  exhaust  the  muscles.  For  the 
same  reason  this  application  should  be  followed  by  a  long  period 
of  rest.  "  Resisted  movements  "  were  also  useful  in  developing 
the  power  of  the  muscles.  A  most  important  part  of  the  treat- 
ment was  to  compel  the  child  to  use  her  feet  in  walking.  Fonr 
days  ago  she  was  able  to  stand  on  her  toes,  and  now  she  could 
walk  a  little  with  only  slight  sujjport.  The  improvement  in 
her  condition  in  this  short  time  was  truly  remarkable. 

This  plan  of  treatment,  properly  carried  out,  would  result  in 
a  perfect  cure.  When  the  arch  of  the  foot  was  flattened,  the 
patient  often  suffered  the  most  agonizinir  torture.  To  hold  the 
arch  of  this  girl's  foot  in  position,  a  curved  steel  plate  was 
placed  in  the  sole  of  the  shoe.  It  had  been  intended  to  intro- 
duce the  modified  plate  lately  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Whitman, 
of  Boston;  but  the  plate  was  not  quite  completed.  Shoes  pro- 
vided with  the  ordinary  "spring  soles"  were  then  applied  to 
this  child,  who  was  then  able  to  walk  across  the  room  with  very 
little  diflSculty  and  without  any  assistance  whatever. 

The  next  patient  was  a  young  man  who,  just  twenty-five 
years  ago  that  day,  had  had  the  head  and  some  of  the  shaft  of 
the  femur  excised  by  Dr.  Sayre.  The  patient  was  at  that  time 
a  little  child ;  but  now  he  was  able  to  do  a  full  day's  work  on  a 
farm,  and  the  limb  gave  him  no  inconvenience.  The  best  ex- 
cision of  the  hip  which  the  lecturer  had  ever  done  was  on  a 
physician,  from  whom  he  had  removed  four  inches  of  the  femur 
aud  the  whole  of  the  acetabulum,  with  the  result  of  securing 
perfect  motion. 

Another  case  of  excision  of  the  hip  was  that  of  a  child,  nine 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  August 
21,  1889.  The  family  history  was  good,  and  the  child  had  had 
no  diseases  except  measles  and  scarlet  fever.  Eighteen  months 
before  admission  the  patient  fell  on  the  ice,  striking  on  the  hip 
and  knee.  The  accident  caused  temporary  disability,  but  after 
about  three  weeks  the  child  seemed  as  well  as  before.  About 
one  year  later  the  right  knee  began  to  grow  painful,  especially 
on  the  inner  side,  and  there  was  some  stiffness  of  the  knee  and 
hip.  About  six  months  after  this  the  child  was  compelled  to 
go  to  bed,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since.     In  October  of 
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1888  an  abscess  formed  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh, 
midway  between  the  hip  and  the  knee,  which  was  incised  in 
Jannary,  1889,  and  some  pus  evacuated.  The  patient's  general 
healtl]  failed  rapidly  during  the  six  months  previous  to  admis- 
sion, and  another  abscess  formed  in  the  groin  and  opened  spon- 
taneously. On  admission,  in  addition  to  the  abscesses  already 
mentioned,  the  right  knee  was  found  somewhat  flexed,  and  the 
knee  and  hip  on  that  side  were  painful ;  appetite  was  poor  ;  the 
child  was  extremely  emaciated  and  ansemic.  On  August  31  st 
the  patient  was  etherized  for  the  purpose  of  incising  and  curet- 
ting the  abscess  cavity ;  but  this  could  not  be  completed,  as, 
after  fifteen  minutes,  the  child  went  into  collapse,  and  was  with 
some  difficulty  resuscitated.  Thorough  drainage  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  wound  washed  out  twice  daily  with  permanga- 
nate-of-potash  solution.  Subsequently  the  wound  was  irrigated 
with  equal  parts  of  distilled  water  and  peroxide  of  liydrogen. 
On  December  13,  1889,  excision  was  performed  by  Dr.  Litch- 
field, the  house  surgeon,  about  two  inches  of  the  shaft  being 
removed.  The  upper  end  of  the  femur  was  beveled  with  bone 
forceps,  the  acetabulum  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  wound 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  Before  the  operation  the  pulse 
was  150,  and  after  it  200.  The  operation  lasted  only  twenty- 
five  minutes,  but  the  child  suffered  considerably  from  shock. 
He  was  placed  in  the  wire  cuirass  and  began  to  improve  at  once. 
From  the  photographs  exhibited  one  would  hardly  recognize 
the  child  now.  At  present  his  condition  was  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  application  of  a  portative  traction  splint.  An  Archi- 
medes screw  on  the  apparatus  enabled  the  surgeon  to  correct 
the  slight  eversion  of  the  foot  which  was  present.  Dr.  Sayre 
said  that  some  of  the  best  results  he  had  obtained  from  exsec- 
tion  had  been  in  apparently  desperate  cases,  even  where  there 
was  well-marked  waxy  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
with  general  cedema  and  albuminuria.  He  then  illustrated  the 
manner  of  applying  the  long  traction  hip-splint.  In  ordinary 
cases  of  hip-joint  disease  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  build 
up  the  sole  of  the  shoe  on  the  well  side  ;  but  in  this  case  of  ex- 
section  the  well  leg  was  two  inches  longer  than  the  other,  and 
hence  this  was  not  required.  The  perineal  straps  should  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  across  the  line  of  the  femoral  vein  so  as  to 
exert  injurious  pressure  upon  this  vessel ;  and  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  straps  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  keep  them  at  a 
distance  from  the  anus.  An  elastic  strap  was  stretched  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  instrument  in  a  slanting 
direction  backward  to  the  hip  band.  This  was  intended  to 
counteract  the  action  of  the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  muscles. 
Parallelism  of  the  limbs  could  be  secured  by  the  use  of  the  "  ab- 
duction screw."  The  tension  of  the  splint  was  adjusted  so  as 
to  make  the  patient  comfortable.  It  would  be  observed  that  as 
the  patient  walked  the  ankle  straps  became  loose;  but  this  did 
not  mean  that  there  was  no  traction  upon  the  leg,  for  the  peri- 
neal straps  prevented  the  weight  from  coming  upon  the  ace- 
tabulum. 

The  nest  patient  was  a  boy  with  hip  disease.  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease  it  was  better  to  put  the  patient  to  bed  and 
make  traction  with  adhesive  plaster  in  the  line  of  the  deformity, 
lessening  from  day  to  day  the  angle  at  which  traction  was  ap- 
plied ;  and  when  the  deformity  was  completely  reduced,  then, 
and  not  before,  could  any  splint  bo  applied  with  advantage.  By 
stripping  the  patient  and  standing  him  before  you,  you  could 
always  make  a  diagnosis  of  early  hip  disease.  In  the  tirst  stage 
of  the  disease  the  thigh  would  be  slightly  fiexcd  and  abducted, 
the  gluteo-femoral  crease  on  the  diseased  side  would  bo  lower 
down  than  on  the  other  side,  the  toes  would  be  very  slightly 
everted,  and  there  would  be  some  limitation  of  flexion  and  ex- 
tension. On  placing  the  child  on  his  back  on  the  fioor,  it  would 
be  found  impossible  to  make  the  diseased  limb  and  the  lumbar 


spine  touch  the  floor  at  the  same  time.  While  the  deformity 
was  being  reduced  by  traction  in  bed  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, it  was  sometimes  advisable  to  place  the  patient  in  a 
wheel-chi.ir,  or  on  an  improvised  bed,  so  as  to  secure  the  bene- 
fits of  fresh  air.  Occasionally  lateral  traction  was  also  neces- 
sary, and  this  could  be  secured  by  means  of  a  handkerchief 
fastened  around  the  thigh  and  made  to  pull  outward. 

Second  Day — Afternoon  Session. 

Injuries  of  the  Hip  and  Absorption  of  the  Neck  of  the 
Femur. — A  paper  with  this  title,  by  Reuben  A.  Van'ce,  of 
Cleveland,  0.,  in  the  absence  of  the  aiythor,  was  read  by  the 
secretary.  Dr.  W.  N.  Hubbard.     (To  be  published.) 

Dr.  L.  W.  HuBBABD  said  that  the  condition  described  in  the 
paper  was  quite  rare,  but  the  histories  presented  impressed  bira 
with  the  idea  that  these  were  cases  of  chronic  hip-joint  disease 
occurring  in  adults — in  other  words,  a  tubercular  infection  of 
the  bead  and  neck  of  the  femur.  The  first  man  was  said  to 
have  had  phthisis,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  showed 
lesions  quite  characteristic  of  certain  forms  of  tubercular  inflam- 
mation of  bone.  A  tubercular  lesion  in  the  bone  of  an  adult 
pursued  a  very  different  course  from  that  found  in  a  child.  The 
fact  that  these  patients  were  able  to  go  about  with  a  simple 
limp  was  not  a  proof  that  they  were  not  cases  of  hip-joint 
disease,  in  which  there  was  a  slow,  dry  form  of  disintegration, 
allowing  of  more  or  less  mobility  of  the  hip  joint  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  He  believed  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
hip  disease  was  caused  by  slight  traumatisms — so  slight  that  no 
treatment  was  instituted,  and  so  an  excellent  opportunity  was 
given  for  the  development  of  a  tubercular  degenerative  process. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre  agreed  with  the  previous  speaker  in  calling 
the  cases  described  in  the  paper  cases  of  hip-joint  disease.  In 
the  last  history,  where  sudden  shortening  occurred  within  two 
months,  there  bad  been  probably  an  impacted  fracture  along 
with  the  dislocation,  which  had  been  broken  up  by  the  patient's 
going  about.  The  shortening  occurred  too  soon  after  the  injury 
to  be  due  entirely  to  the  absorption  of  bone  resulting  from  irri- 
tation and  osteitis.  Nor  did  the  presence  of  nocturnal  pains  ex- 
clude such  a  condition,  for  he  had  seen  a  case  of  impacted  fract- 
ure in  which  this  symptom  was  quite  prominent. 

Dr.  J.  MoG.  WooDBtTRT  also  considered  these  cases  ex- 
amples of  hip-joint  disease.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
case  where  there  was  sudden  shortening  was  one  in  which 
there  were  good  grounds  for  a  lawsuit.  As  regarded  the  "  ulti- 
mate results,"  they  were  only  shortening  and  diminished  mobili- 
ty, but  nothing  special  to  distinguish  these  cases  from  others. 

Dr.  John  Ridlon,  by  invitation,  participated  in  the  discus- 
sion. He  concurred  in  the  opinions  already  expressed,  and 
wished  to  add  a  word  about  the  treatment.  No  matter  how 
slight  the  injury  to  a  joint,  immobilization  of  the  part  should 
be  maintained  until  motion  was  completely  normal  and  all  ten- 
derness and  pain  had  disappeared.  In  this  class  of  cases  he 
preferred  immobilization  by  means  of  the  Thomas  hip  splint, 
which  was  much  better  than  the  plaster-of-Paris  spica,  or  the 
traction  splint  frequently  employed. 

Transient  Glycosuria  and  Delicate  Tests  for  Sugar  in 
the  Urine. — Tlio  m^xt  dlsiussiou  was  u]iou  the  above-named 
subject,  and  was  opened  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  Joux  Warren, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  was  read  by  Dr.  Koplik. 
(See  page  OoS.)  Dr.  Brandreth  Symouds  followed  with  a  paper 
dealing  more  particularly  with  the  various  tests  for  sugar. 

Dr.  II.  M.  BiOGs  presented  for  Dr.  Samuel  Alexander  the 
records  of  several  cases  of  transient  glycosuria. 

Case  I. — Mrs.  M.,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  was  pregnant  in 
March,  1885,  for  the  fourth  time.  She  had  enjoyed  excellent 
health  during  her  former  pregnancies ;  her  family  history  was 
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good,  except  that  one  uncle  had  died  of  diabetes.  About  the 
middle  of  June,  1885,  an  eczema  appeared  upon  the  neck  and 
thiglis  and  vulva,  and  she  began  to  be  troubled  with  great  thirst. 
Her  nrine  had  been  examined  every  week  during  her  preg- 
nancy, but  it  was  not  until  June  20th  that  the  urine  was  found 
to  contain  sugar.  The  specitic  gravity  was  1'032,  and  thirty-five 
grains  of  sugar  were  voided  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  was  estimated  by  fermentation.  A  strict  anti- 
diabetic diet  was  enjoined,  but  it  was  not  followed  systematic- 
ally. At  times  the  sugar  would  greatly  diminish,  and  occasion- 
ally disappear.  About  two  weeks  before  labor,  sugar  was 
found  ;  but  repeated  examinations  since  her  confinement  had 
shown  it  to  be  absent. 

Case  II. — G.,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  contracted  syphilis 
in  October,  188.3,  and  the  symptoms  from  the  beginning  were 
irregular.  During  the  first  year  gnmmata  appeared  on  the 
neck,  and  there  was  a  suppurative  axillary  adenitis.  After  an 
interval  of  six  months  the  gumraata  reappeared,  and  then  the 
nrine  was  found  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1-028  and  to  con- 
tain sugar.  Iodide  of  potassium  was  given  in  increasing  doses; 
but  the  diet  was  not  restricted.  There  had  been  no  symptoms 
referable  to  the  glycosuria  for  tbree  years  past,  and  his  health 
was  excellent.  The  quantity  of  urine  was  increased ;  but  this 
might  have  been  due  to  the  administration  of  the  iodide. 

Case  III. — Another  case  was  reported,  in  which  there  was 
ulceration  of  gummatous  masses,  accompanied  by  sugar  in  the 
urine;  but  the  notes  of  the  case  were  imperfect. 

The  speaker  then  said  that  we  had  heard  much  about  tran- 
sient glycosuria  independent  of  organic  disease  of  the  kidney, 
and  in  his  experience  it  had  proved  to  be  far  more  common  than 
that  form  of  albuminuria  which  occurred  independently  of  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  kidney.  It  was  difiicult  to  define  just  what 
was  meant  by  the  term  "  transient  glycosuria."  He  knew  very 
little  about  those  cases  in  which  there  was  a  small  quantity  of 
glucose  in  the  urine  for  a  short  time,  and  which  disappeared 
without  medication  or  restriction  of  the  diet.  The  cases  which 
had  come  under  his  observation  were  those  in  which  there  was 
some  sngar  in  the  urine  without  any  rational  symptoms  of  dia- 
betes, and  which  only  disappeared  after  the  patient  had  been 
placed  upon  suitable  diet.  These  cases  were  important,  because 
they  were  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  ulti- 
mately terminated  in  diabetes  mellitiis,  with  all  of  its  character- 
istic symptoms.  The  cases  of  transient  glycosuria  diflfered  from 
the  well-established  form  of  diabetes  mellitus  in  that  the  habit 
of  disturbed  function  resulting  in  the  excretion  of  sugar  had 
not  been  fully  established. 

Case  I. — A  young  man,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  in  apparent 
good  health,  made  application  for  life  insurance.  He  had  been 
subjected  recently  to  severe  mental  strain,  and  his  urine  con- 
tained two  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  and  repeated  examinations  during 
a  period  of  several  weeks  showed  from  a  half  to  two  per  cent, 
of  sngar,  the  quantity  in  the  morning  urine  being  small.  After 
refusal  for  life  insurance  he  came  under  the  speaker's  care. 
Diet  was  somewhat  restricted  and  the  urine  gradually  dimin- 
ished, until  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  it  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. A  gradual  return  to  ordinary  diet  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  a  return  of  the  glycosuria ;  but,  after  six  months  more 
of  restricted  diet,  he  was  able  to  gradually  return  to  normal 
diet,  and  has  remained  free  from  sugar  in  the  urine  for  six 
months.  During  the  time  when  sugar  was  present  the  s[)ecific 
gravity  of  the  nrine  varied  greatly,  being  occasionally  as  low  as 
1-005,  although  usually  ranging  from  1-020  to  1-032.  In  this 
case,  there  were  none  of  the  rational  symptoms  of  diabetes,  but 
a  suspiciously  large  quantity  of  urine  was  voided. 

Case  II. — This  case  illustrated  a  type  of  glycosuria  about 
which  little  had  been  said.     Attention  had  been  first  called  to 


it  by  Mr.  Tait,  of  Birmingham,  the  glycosuria  occurring  at  the 
climacteric.  A  woman,  forty-eight  years  of  age,  passing  through 
this  period  of  life,  began  to  suffer  great  thirst  and  hunger  along 
with  pruritus  vulvae.  An  examination  of  the  urine  showed  a 
specific  gravity  of  1-038  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar. 
Many  of  the  rational  symptoms  of  diabetes  were  associated  with 
the  disturbances  frequently  found  at  the  climacteric.  The  diet 
was  moderately  restricted  and  the  specific  gravity  gradually 
diminished  until  at  the  end  of  four  months  the  sugar  and  the 
symptoms  had  both  disappeared.  There  had  been  no  return  of 
the  glycosuria  during  the  past  fourteen  months. 

Case  III. — A  woman,  fifty-four  years  of  age,  passing  through 
the  same  critical  period  and  sufiering  in  like  manner  from  pru- 
ritus vulvsB  and  great  thirst,  was  found  to  have  about  1-5  per 
cent,  of  sugar  and  to  pass  about  eighty  ounces  of  urine  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Similar  dietetic  treatment  caused  a  perma- 
nent disappearance  of  the  sugar  at  the  end  of  three  months. 

Case  IV. — A  stout  man  of  forty-two  years,  weighing  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  and  accustomed  to  drinking  large 
quantities  of  beer,  was  found  to  be  passing  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  urine  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-018.  An  examination 
of  the  urine  showed  no  evidence  of  renal  disease,  but  sugar  was 
present  in  moderate  quantity.  Antidiabetic  diet  with  increased 
exercise  caused  an  entire  disappearance  of  the  sugar  in  two 
months,  and  his  weight  was  diminished  twenty-eight  pounds. 

Cass  V. — A  man,  forty-eight  years  of  age,  of  a  highly  neu- 
rotic temperament,  suffered  from  paroxysms  of  intense  nervous- 
ness, associated  with  disturbance  of  digestion.  During  these 
paroxysms  on  several  occasions  the  urine  was  found  to  contain 
both  albumin  and  sugar,  which  disappeared  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days.  This  case,  while  really  not  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  preceding,  was  of  interest  in  connection  with  a  con- 
sideration of  this  subject. 

Case  VI. — This  patient  while  in  Paris  had  been  under  the 
care  of  Charcot,  who  had  found  albumin  and  sugar  in  the  urine 
and  had  placed  him  upon  antidiabetic  diet.  At  the  first  exami- 
nation made  by  Dr.  Biggs  only  traces  of  albumin  and  sugar  were 
present.  The  rigid  diet  was  continued,  and  after  three  or  four 
months  the  sugar  disappeared,  but  traces  of  albumin  were  still 
present. 

Case  VII. — A  man,  fifty  years  of  age,  presenting  none  of 
the  rational  symptoms  of  diabetes  except  an  excessive  secre- 
tion of  light-colored  urine,  was  found  to  have  glycosuria.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  was  1-030  to  1-032,  and  it  con- 
tained half  to  one  per  cent,  of  sugar.  It  represented  a  not  in- 
frequent class  of  cases  where  uric  acid  was  found  in  excess  with 
transient  glycosuria,  and  he  believed  it  had  also  been  noted  in 
cases  of  diabetes  mellitus. 

He  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  upon  Fehling's  and  the  fer- 
mentation tests,  and  where  these  failed  to  detect  sugar  it  was 
not  in  large  enough  quantity  to  be  of  clinical  importance.  He 
had  occasionally  employed  the  phenylhydrazin  test,  and  had 
found  it  very  satisfactory.  A  recent  English  writer  had  called 
attention  to  the  presence  of  a  substance  in  the  urine  possessing 
great  reducing  power  for  Fehling's  solution,  giving  a  similar  re- 
action to  that  found  when  chloral,  ether,  or  chloroform  had 
been  administered.  He  had  named  this  substance  glycoronic 
acid,  and  it  was  found  to  give  the  same  reaction  as  sugar  with 
the  phenyl  hydrazin  test.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  some  of 
the  cases  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  cases 
of  glycosuria  were  really  instances  of  the  presence  of  this  gly- 
coronic acid. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint  continued  the  discussion.  He  said  that 
after  trying  the  tests  which  had  been  mentioned  he  had  learned 
to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  Fehling's  and  the  fermentation 
tests  for  qualitative  work ;  and  when  Fehling's  test  was  used  in 
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the  form  of  two  solutions,  as  put  up  by  Squibb,  it  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  Feliling's  solution  should  be  made  by  taking 
first  a  certain  quantity  of  copper  sulphate,  then  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  distilled  water;  next  an  equal  quantity  of  the  allialine 
tartrate  with  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water.  On  boiling 
this  and  adding  a  quantity  of  tlie  suspected  urine  equal  to  one 
fourth  the  quantity  of  the  mixed  test  and  boiling  again,  the  re- 
action was  ordinarily  developed.  In  some  cases  the  reaction 
did  not  take  place  until  the  mixture  had  been  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  short  time.  As  certain  reducing  agents  other  than  sugar 
gave  this  reaction,  the  fermentation  test  should  be  used  to  cor- 
roborate the  results  obtained  in  the  first  instance.  For  the  per- 
formance of  this  test  it  was  very  convenient  to  make  use  of  a 
little  apparatus  which  he  had  devised,  on  account  of  the  small 
quantity  of  urine  necessary.     (The  apparatus  was  exhibited.) 

It  should  be  tilled  with  urine  and  a  piece  of  fresh  Fleisch- 
mann's  yeast  of  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea  mixed  with  it.  If 
sugar  be  present  in  any  quantity,  and  the  weather  be  moderately 
warm,  a  distinct  stratum  of  carbonic  dioxide  would  appear  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus  in  twenty  minutes.  As  regarded 
the  quantitative  determination  of  the  sugar,  Fehling's  method 
often  gave  inaccurate  results  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  rec- 
ognizing the  exact  point  at  which  the  light-blue  color  was  all 
discharged.  The  greit  convenience  of  the  well-known  differ- 
ential-density test  had  induced  him  to  make  a  number  of  obser- 
vations with  regard  to  its  accuracy.  In  reading  the  specific 
gravity  before  and  after  fermentation,  correction  should  be 
made  for  temperature.  The  apparatus  should  be  placed  in  not 
too  high  a  temperature — that  of  a  comfortable  room  in  winter 
was  sufficiently  warm  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  test.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  readings  of  the  urometer  before  and  after  fer- 
mentation represented  the  number  of  grains  of  sugar  per  tluid- 
ounce  of  urine.  Thus:  If  a  specific  gravity  of  1'030  had  been 
reduced  to  1'020,  the  urine  contained  ten  grains  of  sugar  to  the 
fluid-ounce.  In  clinical  work  there  was  no  particular  advantage 
in  employing  a  method  giving  greater  accuracy,  for  the  accu- 
racy of  the  test  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  neces- 
sary errors  caused  in  estimating  the  total  quantity  of  urine  for 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Thus,  if  the  twenty-four  hours  during 
which  the  urine  was  measured  began  and  ended  at  a  time  when 
there  was  some  urine  in  the  bladder,  there  would  be  an  error 
of  several  ounces,  and  in  the  case  of  diabetics  this  error  would 
be  even  greater  than  in  other  cases  on  account  of  the  large  quan- 
tity of  urine  voided.  Nor  was  this  estimate  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  method  for  clinical  work  merely  theoretical,  for  he  had  in 
a  number  of  instances  made  a  fermentative  determination  by 
the  difierential-density  test,  and  then  had  submitted  the  same 
specimen  to  independent  and  accurate  chemical  analysis  by  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Doremus,  and  the  results  had  only  varied  one  or 
two  grains  to  the  ounce,  making  an  error  of  about  one  fifth  per 
cent. 

Turning  from  the  question  of  chemical  tests  to  the  important 
one  of  '■  transitory  glycosuria,"  he  felt  like  Dr.  Biggs — that  it 
was  difficult  to  define  just  what  was  meant  by  this  term.  There 
was  a  term  applied  to  certain  forms  of  diabetes  which  was  to 
his  mind  more  definitive,  and  also  carried  with  it  a  pathology 
which  he  could  at  least  partially  understand.  This  term  was 
"  dietetic  diabetes."  He  had  more  or  less  complete  records  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cases  of  diabetes,  including  under 
that  term  all  cases  of  glycosuria.  As  many  of  these  cases  were 
seen  in  consultation,  the  treatment  and  ultimate  results  could 
not  always  be  noted.  Out  of  sixty-seven  cases  which  could  be 
followed,  twenty-two  were  at  the  present  time  living  and  in 
apparent  good  health ;  and  some  of  thorn  were  known  to  be  free 
from  glycosuria.  During  fifteen  years  he  had  examined  the 
urine  of  upward  of  two  thousand  applicants  for  life  insurance, 


and  out  of  this  large  number  there  were  only  five  cases  of  gly- 
cosuria. One  of  these  five  died  of  haemoptysis  one  or  two 
months  after  the  first  examination  ;  the  remaining  fonr  were 
still  living  and  healthy.  It  was  probable  that  these  four  cases 
and  the  one  case  seen  in  private  practice  'Kere  cases  of  transient 
glycosuria.  In  the  series  of  sixty-seven  cases  already  alluded 
to,  the  dietetic  treatment  was  followed  by  the  best  results;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  whom  he  regarded  as  "  cured," 
the  tendency  to  glycosuria  still  continued,  and  any  great  indis- 
cretion in  diet  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  sugar  in  the  urine. 
This  was  a  warning  which,  if  heeded,  prevented  any  farther 
trouble;  but  if  neglected,  resulted  in  the  development  of  the 
usual  symptoms  of  true  diabetes  raellitus.  As  regarded  the  pa- 
thology of  dietetic  diabetes,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  these 
patients  had  very  commonly  indulged  inordinately  in  sweets  or 
in  bread  and  potatoes  ;  or  in  some  instances  had  for  long  peri- 
ods taken  a  considerable  quantity  of  champagne  daily.  His  plan 
was  first  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  sugar  excreted  in  the  twen- 
ty-four hours,  so  as  to  estimate  the  severity  of  the  disease;  and 
then,  by  suddenly  putting  the  patient  upon  an  antidiabetic  diet 
and  noting  the  effects,  estimate  the  efiicacy  of  the  therapeutic 
measures.  By  this  means  he  had  been  able  very  frequently  to 
eliminate  the  sugar  from  the  urme  within  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours ;  and  in  one  case  the  sugar  disappeared  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  had  not  returned  during  a  period  of  five 
or  six  years.  He  would  consider  this  patient  well  were  it  not 
that  he  felt  convinced  that  the  return  to  an  absolutely  unre- 
stricted diet  would  cause  a  reappearance  of  the  glycosuria. 
The  case  had  been  seen  at  one  time  by  Sir  William  Roberts,  of 
Manchester,  who  pronounced  it  incurable.  He  was  allowed  quite 
a  variety  in  his  diet,  and  had  stated  that  he  lived  very  com- 
fortably, and  did  not  find  the  restrictions  in  his  diet  at  all  on- 
erous. 

What  did  such  cases  teach  us?  The  carbohydrates  in  our 
food  were  all  converted  into  sugar  of  some  kipd,  which  we  might 
collectively  term  glucose.  This  was  carried  to  the  liver,  and 
there  converted  into  glycogen,  and  stored  uj)  until  needed.  The 
liver  ferment  took  from  this  storehouse  a  certain  quantity  needed 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  body  ;  and  this  passing  through  the 
hepatic  veins  was  lost  in  the  blood  passing  through  the  lungs. 
Hence,  if  a  very  large  quantity  of  sugar  were  taken  at  one  time, 
it  would  simply  be  carried  into  this  storehouse  until  wanted. 
In  cases  of  dietetic  diabetes.  Dr.  Flint  thought  the  liabitual  in- 
gestion of  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates  overtaxed  the  liver, 
so  that  a  certain  quantity  of  this  was  unoooverted  in  the  liver 
and  passed  into  the  arterial  system  to  the  kidneys  and  was  there 
excreted.  After  a  time  the  system,  being  thus  burdened  with 
sugar  in  the  circulation,  became  incapable  of  using  even  the 
sugar  which  came  from  the  liver,  and  which  resulted  from  the 
transformation  of  the  glycogen.  As  the  carbohydrates  were 
largely  concerned  in  the  production  of  animal  heat,  this  condi- 
tion of  diabetes  was  accompanied  by  a  subnormal  temperature 
— even  as  low  as  95-5°  F.  The  individual  lost  weight  and  the 
kidneys  were  stimulated  to  excrete  a  large  quantity  of  fluid, 
and  hence  the  thirst  experienced  by  such  patients. 

A  restricted  diet  gave  the  liver  needed  rest,  and  enabled  it 
to  resume  its  proper  functions.  It  was  otYen  a  difficult  problem 
to  nourish  those  iiatients  properly,  but  by  giving  cream,  and  fatty 
matters  particularly,  the  hydrocarbons  were  made  to  supply 
material  for  the  heat-producing  processes,  instead  ot  the  carbo- 
hydrates. In  some  cases  which  did  not  yield  readily  toasirople 
restricted  diet  he  had  been  very  successful  by  causing  the  pa- 
tients to  fast  absolutely  for  thirty-six  hours.  In  one  case  in 
particular  a  child  twelve  years  of  age  was  found  to  have  a  urine 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  1'052  and  loaded  with  sugar,  and  con- 
taining also  a  trace  of  albumin.     The  glycosuria  had  been  no- 
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ticed  ten  days  before,  iinj  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  place 
the  child  on  an  antidiabetic  diet.  The  prognosis  was  consid- 
ered very  unfavorable;  but  the  child  was  made  to  fast.  Twenty 
ounces  of  urine  were  voided  during  the  twenty-four  hours  im- 
mediately preceding  the  fast ;  during  the  fast,  sixteen  ounces ; 
and  after  the  fast,  thirty-two  ounces.  This  was  followed  by  a 
strict  antidiabetic  diet.  A  subsequent  examination  of  the  urine 
showed  the  specific  gravity  to  be  1-026;  there  was  no  albumin 
or  sugar,  and  the  urine  presented  no  abnormities.  The  general 
condition  of  the  patient  was  greatly  improved. 

Dr.  G.  B.  FowLEi:  agreed  with  Dr.  Biggs  as  to  the  relative 
frequency  of  transient  glycosuria  and  the  so-called  "physio- 
logical albuminuria,"  and  also  with  the  pathological  views  held 
by  Dr.  Flint.  He  had  long  ago  ceased  trying  the  many  new 
tests  for  sugar  in  the  urine,  as  Fehling's  and  the  fermentation 
tests  answered  all  practical  purposes.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  the  former  sometimes  gave  an  equivocal  reaction,  which 
made  it  difficult  to  say  in  such  cases  whether  it  was  due  to 
sugar  or  other  reducing  substances.  In  the  application  of  the 
fermentation  test  one  should  be  careful  not  to  allow  the  fermen- 
tation to  go  on  for  too  long  a  time,  as  the  yeast  itself  would  then 
ferment  and  so  vitiate  the  result.  Three  or  four  hours,  at  a 
temperature  of  70°  to  80°  F.,  was  sufficient  for  the  completion 
of  the  fermentation  test. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Greene  related  the  history  of  a  case  of  glycosuria 
apparently  due  to  a  cause  which  had  not  yet  been  mentioned. 
The  patient,  a  man  thirty-nine  years  of  age  and  apparently  per- 
fectly healthy,  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  attack  of  biliary 
colic.  On  the  following  day  the  liver  began  to  enlarge,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  first  week  extended  four  inches  and  a  half 
below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  The  patient  was  deeply 
jaundiced,  and  the  urine  was  scanty  and  high-colored.  Tliis 
man  had  always  been  a  small  eater  and  was  temperate  in  his 
habits,  and  gave  no  specitic  history.  The  first  examination  of 
the  urine  showed  nothing  abnormal ;  but,  shortly  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  jaundice  on  the  second  day  of  the  disease,  the 
differential-density  test  showed  five  grains  of  sugar  per  fiuid- 
ounce,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  rapidly  increased.  To  increase  the  excretion  of 
urine  the  patient  was  treated  with  poultices  and  diuretics. 
Convalescence  was  very  tedious,  and,  even  at  the  end  of  six  or 
seven  months,  there  was  a  trace  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  During 
the  last  month  three  examinations  of  the  urine  had  been  made, 
but  no  sugar  was  found,  and  this  result  had  been  corroborated 
by  examinations  by  two  chemists.  The  case  was  interesting  on 
account  of  the  apparent  causal  relation  between  the  glycosuria 
and  peripheral  irritation,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  in  this 
discussion  except  in  the  cases  where  Dr.  Alexander  reported 
eczema.  It  was  probable  that  the  peripheral  irritation  of  the 
retained  bile  in  the  liver,  acting  through  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  caused  the  great  hepatic  engorgement,  and,  secondarily, 
the  glycosuria. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Thomson  cited  the  histories  of  two  brothers  who 
had  been  in  the  army  and  who  came  to  him  about  three  years 
after  the  war  with  symptoms  of  diabetes.  One  brother  was 
passing  a  large  quantity  of  urine  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
1'040,  and  giving  a  very  marked  sugar  reaction.  He  had  for- 
merly been  an  athlete,  but  now,  in  addition  to  the  thirst  from 
which  he  suffered,  he  complained  of  great  muscular  weakness. 
The  other  brother  came  about  nine  months  later,  having  the 
same  symptoms,  with  the  addition  of  a  cough.  The  constitu- 
tional symptoms  were  so  well  marked  that  an  unfavorable  prog- 
nosis was  given  in  both  cases,  and  yet  both  were  now  well.  In 
the  case  of  a  very  nervous  lawyer  with  polyuria  and  five  grains 
of  sugar  to  the  ounce  of  urine,  neither  the  polyuria  nor  the 
emaciation    showed    any  improvement    during   a    number    of 


months  he  was  under  observation;  but  the  quantity  of  sugar 
was  subject  to  curious  and  inexplicable  variations.  The  patient 
entirely  recovered.  Another  case  was  interesting  on  account 
of  the  patient  coming  for  treatment,  not  because  of  polyuria, 
but  owing  to  his  great  muscular  debility  and  loss  of  sexual 
power.  He  was  not  given  to  sexual  excesses.  His  urine  had  a 
specific  gravity  of  1'0'20,  and  contained  no  sugar,  but  there  was 
an  excess  of  urea,  which  continued  for  about  five  months,  when 
diabetes  mellitus  developed.  He  ultimately  recovered,  and 
might  be  considered  well  at  the  present  day  except  for  a  tend- 
ency to  a  high  specific  gravity  of  the  urine. 

The  speaker  said  that,  in  view  of  the  cases  just  narrated,  he 
did  not  feel  able  to  draw  a  line  of  demarkation  between  glyco- 
suria and  diabetes  mellitus.  He  was  beginning  to  think  we  must 
look  elsewhere  than  in  the  liver  for  the  seat  of  this  disease ; 
and  the  modern  doctrines  of  the  relation  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem to  the  generation  of  animal  heat  seemed  to  him  to  give  some 
hints  concerning  the  relation  of  the  muscular  system  to  the 
nervous  system,  which  might  have  some  bearing  on  the  patholo- 
gy of  diabetes.  We  found  that  oxidation  went  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  animal  heat  in  the  muscular  system  ;  and  we 
knew  that  when  a  muscle  was  entirely  at  rest  the  venous  blood 
coming  from  it  contained  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  blood 
from  the  right  ventricle,  mixed  with  blood  from  other  parts  of 
the  body.  From  this  it  was  evident  that,  although  the  muscles 
were  at  rest,  they  were  generating  a  large  amount  of  beat  by 
the  process  of  oxidation,  which  was  independent  of  their  func- 
tion of  contractility.  If  the  muscle  were  separated  from  the 
nervous  system  by  means  of  curare,  and  then  flashed  with  arte- 
rial blood,  the  venou  sblood  coming  from  the  muscle  contained 
no  carbonic  acid,  showing  that  oxidation  only  occurred  while 
the  muscle  was  in  relation  with  the  nervous  centers.  Observa- 
tions regarding  the  heat  centers  in  the  corpus  striatum  showed 
that  irritation  of  these  centers,  without  any  effect  on  the  vaso- 
motor system,  resulted  in  a  rise  of  temperature  of  from  2°  to 
45°  F.  in  the  muscles  throughout  the  body.  If  the  muscular 
system  were  paralyzed  by  curare,  while  artificial  respiration 
was  kept  up,  cooling  of  the  body  would  not  be  followed  by 
oxidation,  showing  that  there  were  nervous  centers  which,  by 
controlling  this  process  of  oxidation,  regulated  the  production 
of  animal  heat.  Remembering  that  the  materials  for  oxidation 
were  the  carbohydrates,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  a  condition  in 
which,  the  heat-producing  centers  being  impaired,  there  was 
deficient  oxidation,  with  a  throwing  back  upon  the  blood  of 
these  unused  materials.  He  had  notes  of  a  large  number  of 
cases  which  he  had  examined  with  reference  to  the  condition 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  condition  of  the  reflexes  in  many 
cases  of  diabetes  showed  that  there  was  a  primary  change  in 
the  muscular  system.  Considering  the  great  muscular  weak- 
ness and  the  subnormal  temperature  found  in  diabetes  in  the 
light  of  our  knowledge  of  the  physiological  relations  of  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems,  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  as 
probable  that  the  cause  of  diabetes  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
muscular  system  as  in  the  liver. 

Dr.  Stmonds,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  that  if  the  new 
substance  spoken  of  as  glycoronic  acid  were  a  true  acid,  it  was 
doubtful  if  it  would  form  compounds  with  phenyl-hydrazin 
and  cause  a  reaction  similar  to  sugar.  Fehling's  test  was  only 
of  negative  value;  and  in  the  case  quoted  by  him,-  Dr.  Donald- 
son and  Dr.  Tyson  considered  the  reaction  identical  with  that 
obtained  with  sugar,  and  yet  no  sugar  was  present. 

Third  Day — Morninr)  Session. 
Clinical  Lecture  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  by  Di-.  W.  T.  Lusk. 
— Dr.  Lusk  presented  the  specimen  of  a  uterus  removed  from 
an  Italian  woman  who  had  died  of  sudden  post-partum  hiemor- 
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rhage  after  a  labor  of  several  days.  The  foetus  had  presented 
by  the  face,  and,  owing  to  marked  projection  of  the  sacral 
promontory  and  symphysis  pubis,  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
was  three  inches  and  a  half.  There  was  a  deep  groove  on  both 
sides  of  the  head,  and  a  slough,  with  partial  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  from  long-continued  pressure. 

Dr.  Lusk  then  presented  a  young  woman  who  had  come  to 
the  hospital  about  twenty  months  before  in  a  very  anasmic  and 
depressed  condition.  She  was  very  emaciated  at  that  time  and 
complained  chiefly  of  abdominal  pain.  A  pyosalpinx  was  diag- 
nosticated ;  but,  on  attempting  to  remove  it  by  free  incision 
through  the  abdominal  wall,  the  intestines  were  found  so  n)atted 
together  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  tubes.  In  addition 
to  the  adhesions  which  were  everywhere  present,  all  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  were  studded  with  small  bodies,  a  few  of  which 
were  removed  for  microscopical  examination.  Tlie  report  from 
the  laboratory  was  that  both  the  macroscopioal  and  micro- 
scopical appearances  were  those  of  tubercular  peritonitis.  After 
renviining  in  the  hospital  for  about  six  weeks,  she  left  it  very 
much  improved.  She  returned  last  autumn,  having  gained  con- 
siderable flesh.  The  pyosalpinx  had  caused  the  formation  of  a 
pelvic  abscess,  which  was  recognized  just  above  Poupart's  liga- 
ment; and  this  being  evacuated  by  free  incision,  she  made  a  rapid 
recovery,  and  she  was  now  presented  at  the  clinic  in  excellent 
condition.  She  had  no  stomach-ache  or  other  trouble  at  pres- 
ent. Dr.  Lusk  said  that  we  must  either  modify  our  opinions 
about  the  fatality  of  tubercular  peritonitis,  or  we  must  find 
better  means  of  differential  diagnosis,  or  else  we  must  adopt  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Tait,  that  mere  opening  of  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity will  cause  the  disappearance  of  tuberculosis,  cancer,  and 
ahnost  every  trouble.  In  this  case  he  did  not  even  tear  up  the 
adhesions,  as  had  been  so  much  recommended. 

The  patient  on  whom  it  was  proposed  to  perform  an  explora- 
tory laparotomy  had  been  examined  by  others,  who  thought  there 
was  a  fibroid  on  the  right  side  of  the  uterus,  while  the  lecturer 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  distended  tube.  If  his  diagnosis 
proved  correct,  he  intended  to  remove  the  distended  tube.  He 
advised  those  present  who  were  anxious  to  do  many  Tait's  op- 
erations, to  operate  early;  otherwise  the  cases  might  sometimes 
get  well  before  the  operation.  He  had  thought,  until  recently, 
that  the  only  way  to  ti-eat  pyosalpinx  was  to  remove  the  tube; 
but  his  faith  even  in  this  treatment  had  been  somewhat 
shaken  by  his  patient,  who  had  a  gonorrhoeal  pyosalpinx  with  a 
perfectly  clear  history,  getting  well  without  operation.  Re- 
covery was  of  course  possible  if  the  tube  were  sufficiently  patu- 
lous to  admit  of  the  evacaation  of  the  contents  of  the  tube, 
either  into  the  uterus  or  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  There  was, 
of  course,  danger  of  sudden  and  fatal  rupture  of  the  tube  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  he  believed  patience  and  conservatism  would  be 
rewarded.  The  mortality  from  the  removal  of  the  tubes  and 
ovaries  was  almost  nothing,  and  the  ex-internes  who  were  pres- 
ent would  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  best  results  in  this  line 
of  surgery  had  been  obtained  right  there  in  Bellevue  Hospital. 
He  could  get  even  better  results  in  the  hospital  than  in  private 
practice,  owing  to  better  nursing  and  conveniences. 

The  exploratory  incision  revealed  a  carcinoma  of  the  uterus, 
which  was  so  intimately  adherent  to  the  intestines  that  two 
openings  in  the  intestines  were  unavoidable,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary therefore  to  stitch  these  portions  of  the  gut  to  the  abdomi- 
nal wound.  The  operation  could  not  be  completed  without  a 
very  extensive  and  troublesome  dissection.  After  irrigating 
the  abdominal  cavity,  a  rubber  drainage-tube  was  in.serted  and 
the  wound  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 

Dr.  Lusk  closed  the  lecture  by  giving  a  demonstraticin  of  Mr. 
Tait's  flap-splitting  operation  for  the  restoration  of  a  ruptured 
perineum,     lie  said  that  there  was  no  qaestion  about  this  op- 


eration giving  substantial  support  for  cases  of  moderate  rupture 
with  no  great  prolapse  of  the  vaginal  wall;  and  the  operation 
was  surprisingly  easy  and  rapid  of  execution. 


pl  i  s  r  t  n  a  n  g. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association. — The  next  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Louisville  on  October  tith.  The  secretary,  Dr. 
E.  S.  McKee,  of  No.  .57  West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  requests  that 
the  titles  of  papers  to  be  read  be  sent  to  him,  also  printed  copies  of 
papers  read  at  the  last  meeting,  in  order  to  make  his  collection  as  com- 
plete as  possible. 

ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

No.  S2S. — As  was  stated  in  our  issue  for  May  24th,  the  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  Washington,  beginning  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 

May,  189L 

To  Contribntors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  vhopurpote 

favoring  us  with  commumcatimts  u  rexpectfully  called  to  the  foUmt- 
ing: 

Authors  of-  articles  intended  for  pubhcalion  under  the  head  of  "original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  ahoays  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  foUowing  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  tliis  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagcTnents  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue ;  \S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  lias  been  put 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondince  coneeming  our 
reasoTUt  for  declining  an  article. 

AH  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  nanu  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Ao  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  7iame  are  treated  as  sti'ictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiadar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual  practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  socictici'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  maHers  of  interest 
to  our  readers  ivill  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  plea.mre  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

Alt  communications  intnidid  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  puhlisher.^. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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THE   C^SAKEAN   SECTION 
m    MODERATELY    CONTRACTED    PELVIS. 
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By  ROBERT  A.  MURRAY,  M.  D. 

The  progress  of  obstetrics,  gynsiecology,  and  general  sur- 
gery has  been  by  very  rapid  strides  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  introduction  of  antiseptic  methods  has  revolution- 
ized surgery  in  all  its  branches,  yet  in  no  part  have  there 
been  such  striking  results  in  the  saving  of  life  as  are  ex- 
hibited in  obstetrics  and  gynaecology. 

Maternity  hospitals,  once  almost  pest-houses  by  the  oc- 
currence of  septic  diseases,  have  now  a  mortality  less  even 
than  that  obtained,  in  general,  in  private  practice.  At  the 
Maternity  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  there  have  been 
years  when  not  a  single  case  has  been  lost  through  sepsis, 
and  the  general  mortality  is  less  than  one  per  cent.  This 
happy  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about  by  the  thor- 
ough application  of  antiseptic  principles.  In  a  kindred 
branch,  gynaecology,  the  laparotomist  opens  almost  with 
perfect  impunity  the  abdomen,  and  instances  of  operators  in 
the  United  States  who  have  performed  twenty,  thirty,  and 
more  laparotomies  without  fatal  issue  are  not  rare.  With 
these  facts  in  view,  the  results,  as  shown  in  the  statistics  of 
older  operators,  who  did  not  use  antiseptic  precautions,  and 
whose  methods  were  often  based  on  faulty  pathology  and 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  natural  processes  of  healing,  are 
misleading,  and,  instead  of  being  true  guides  to  determine 
action  of  a  proper  kind  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  are 
barriers  on  the  other  hand  to  true  progress. 

In  fact,  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  surgical  pro- 
cedures of  any  kind,  and  their  application  to  individual  cases, 
very  modern  statistics  are  those  only  which  can  be  relied 
on ;  particularly  is  this  statement  true  in  obstetrics. 

Again,  in  the  comparison  of  ditferent  operations,  it  is  all- 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  operation  chosen  may 
have  conditions  surrounding  it  which  would  cause  any  op- 
eration to  fail,  and  necessarily  such  statistics  should  not  be 
allowed  to  prejudice  judgment  in  cases  suitable  for  surgical 
interference.  It  is  all-important,  therefore,  that  the  condi- 
tions and  procedures  obtaining  success  or  failure  should  be 
carefully  analyzed,  that  we  may  have  clearly  before  us  the 
resources  of  our  art,  and  also  the  limitations  of  these  re- 
sources if  success  is  to  be  assured.  With  this  object  in 
view,  I  wish  to  report  to-iiight  a  case  of  Caesarean  section, 
and  also  a  case  of  craniotomy,  both  done  recently,  both  suc- 
cessful ;  to  analyze  the  cases,  and,  with  a  short  comment 
upon  them,  to  present  the  subject  of  this  paper  to  you  for 
discussion. 

C.«sAREAN  Section. — At  9.15  p.m.,  February  1,  1890, 


*  Read  before  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  GyniEcoIogy  of  the  New 
Vork  Academy  of  Medicine,  March  27,  1890. 


word  was  sent  me  to  come  immediately  to  Maternity  Hos- 
pital, Blackwell's  Island.  By  the  slowness  of  messenger,  I 
was  not  able  to  get  there  till  about  11.30  p.m.,  when  my 
house  surgeon.  Dr.  Gilham,  gave  me  the  following  history 
of  Mary  M.  Murphy,  who  was  then  in  labor  : 

Mary  Murphy,  aged  twenty-five,  single,  United  States,  do- 
mestic, was  admitted  to  Maternity  Hospital  in  second  pregnancy 
on  January  11,  1890.  Patient  short,  tifty-six  inches  and  a  half 
high,  very  small  in  figure,  but  regular;  tirst  menses  when  nine- 
teen years  old,  regular,  no  miscarriages;  last  menses,  May  1, 
1889;  quickened  July,  1889.  Family  history — mother  died  of 
phthisis  young.  Personal  history — remarkably  healthy  till  first 
labor  in  1886,  when  she  gave  birth  to  a  living  child,  very  small 
and  delicate,  which  died  in  one  year  ;  the  labor  lasting  from 
Tuesday  to  the  Wednesday  of  the  following  week — eight  days. 
Subsequent  to  this  she  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism. 

Examination  made  by  house  surgeon  on  entrance  :  Physical 
examination — lungs  and  heart  normal.  The  examination  of  pel- 
vis with  Baudelooque's  pelvimeter  gave  the  following  measure- 
ments: Spines  of  ilium,  8^  inches;  crests  of  ilium,  10  inches; 
D.  B. ext.  conjugate,  6  inches;  conjugate  int.,  3f  inches;  trans- 
verse contracted. 

My  attention  was  not  called  to  the  case  till  labor  had  been 
in  slow  progress  for  two  days.  Labor  commenced  January 
30th,  9  P.  M. ;  pains  slight,  not  efficient;  by  January  31st,  at  1 
A.  M.,  external  os  dilated  size  of  a  silver  quarter  dollar;  as  the 
OS  externum  was  hard  and  undilatable,  chloral  to  extent  of 
thirty  grains  was  given  in  enema,  which  gave  rest  to  the  pa- 
tient but  had  no  effect  on  cervix.  Hot  douches  and  quinine 
were  now  administered,  and  later  Barnes's  dilating  hags,  Nos. 
1  and  2,  were  employed,  resulting  in  dilatation  of  the  cervix  one 
half. 

As  the  patient  was  much  exhausted,  ten  minims  of  Magen- 
die's  solution  were  administered  and  nourishment;  the  patient 
had  some  sleep. 

Through  February  1st  the  patient  remained  in  about  same 
condition,  labor  not  progressing  till  the  evening,  at  9.15  p.  m., 
when  the  waters  ruptured  and  the  left  arm  and  hjind  prolapsed, 
the  hand  appearing  at  the  vulva,  and  I  was  sent  for. 

On  admission  to  the  confinement-room,  examination  showed 
child  very  movable,  head  above  superior  strait,  not  engaged. 

On  January  30th,  9  p.  m.,  head  was  in  right  iliac  fossa,  breeeh 
to  the  left. 

January  Slst. — Vertex  felt  over  superior  strait;    not  en- 


February  1st,  9.15  P.  M. — At  the  time  of  ru|)lure  of  the  wa- 
ters, presentation  transverse,  head  in  left  iliac  fossa,  breech  in 
right,  elbow  at  superior  strait ;  later,  left  arm  prolapsed  and 
left  hand  at  vulva,  dorso-anterior.  Foetal  heart  142,  heard  an 
inch  to  the  right  of  the  median  line  and  three  inches  below  the 
umbilicus.  I  found,  on  examination,  the  above  described  condi- 
tion, with  this  additional  that  the  uterus  was  tightly  contracted 
on  the  child,  the  left  arm  of  the  child  was  cyanosed,  the  parts 
were  hot,  the  pains  frequent  and  agonizing,  and,  on  rapid  ex- 
amination digitally,  the  pelvis  contracted  transversely,  the  con- 
jugate being  made  out  by  me  as  three  inches  and  five  eighths 
diagonally,  which  for  the  vera  would  be  about  three  inches  and 
three  eighths  ;  the  os  was  a'deraatous,  and  tightly  constricted 
the  impacted  prolapsed  arm.  The  woman's  condition  was  poor. 
She  was  exhausted ;  pulse  wiry  and  about  128  ;  the  features  ex- 
hibited the  suffering  she  had  endured.  Abdomen  and  nterus 
extremely  tender.     Foetal  heart,  145  and  weak. 

I  hastily  summoned  two  of  my  colleagues,  Dr.  Egbert  C. 
Grandin  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Coe,  who  arrived  between  12  and  1 
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A.  M.,  the  patient  meanwhile  being  supported  by  nourishment 
and  stiranlants. 

Dr.  Ooe  and  Dr.  Grandin,  after  examination,  agreed  with 
me  as  to  the  measurements,  and  also  that  an  attempt  at  version, 
with  probably  perforation  and  craniotomy,  would  be  very  haz- 
ardous; also  that  the  patient's  best  interests  would  be  subserved 
by  performing  Oresarean  section. 

The  conditions  were  explained  to  the  patient  fully,  and  she 
stated  that  she  desired  earnestly  a  live  child,  and  wanted  the 
Ciesarean  operation  done  if  it  would  be  successful  in  that. 

As  the  patient's  condition  after  fifty-two  hours  of  labor  did 
not  warrant  further  delay,  no  other  consultants  could  be  called. 
Operation. — The  instruments,  sponges,  and  silk  for  sutures 
having  been  boiled  in  two-and-a-half-per-oent.  carbolic  solution, 
and  rubber  tubing  also  treated  antiseptically,  and  the  assistants 
and  nurses  having  been  disinfected  thoroughly,  the  patient  was 
placed  on  the  table,  and  tbe  abdomen  was  cleansed  as  for  lapa- 
rotomy by  soap  and  water,  followed  by  ether  and  then  bi- 
chloride (1  to  8,000),  afterward  being  constantly  covered  with 
towels  wrung  out  of  warm  bichloride  solution  (1  to  20,000) ;  the 
bladder  was  emptied,  and  vulva  and  vagina  thoroughly  douched 
with  weak  bichloride  solution. 

At  1.32  A.  M.  on  February  2,  1890,  abdominal  incision  made 
from  above  the  umbilicus  to  pubes — about  six  inches — when 
bleeding  was  arrested,  peritonasura  was  opened,  and  abdominal 
incision  enlarged  to  about  nine  inches  and  the  uterus  lifted  out 
of  abdomen.  The  intestines  were  held  back  by  flat  sponges 
and  the  uterus  was  protected  by  hot  towels  till  rubber  ligature 
was  passed  around  the  cervix.  This  latter  was  intrusted  to  Dr. 
Grandin,  to  be  tightened  at  the  moment  incision  was  made  into 
the  uterus.    . 

Unfortunately,  the  tubing  broke,  and  haemorrhage  was  re- 
strained by  compression  of  the  hands  till  another  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  could  "be  substituted ;  this,  however,  caused  delay,  as  the 
bleeding  was  profuse. 

Incision  was  now  made  in  the  uterus  from  near  the  fundus 
almost  to  the  neck — lirst,  by  a  small  cut,  then  enlarged  by 
scissors. 

The  child  was  lifted  by  the  feet,  and,  as  tbe  uterus  was  held 
firmly  by  the  rubber  tubing,  the  contractions  were  controlled 
by  its  pressure,  so  that  the  head,  not  being  caught,  was  very 
rapidly  and  easily  lifted  out;  the  membranes  and  placenta  were 
detached,  lifted  out,  and  the  cavity  thoroughly  sponged  with 
weak  bichloride  solution  (1  to  4,000). 

Time  from  opening  of  abdomen  to  extraction  of  child  and 
emptying  of  uterus,  twelve  minutes;  from  exposure  of  uterus, 
three  minutes. 

Ergot  was  administered  hypodermically,  and  the  uterus  com- 
pressed by  the  hands  of  my  assistant,  Dr,  H.  C.  Ooe. 

Twenty  interrupted  deep  sutures  of  carbolized  twisted  silk 
No.  2  were  now  passed  through  all  the  tissues  of  uterus  except 
the  decidua  and  the  incision  thoroughly  approximated. 

Twenty-five  interrupted  superficial  sutures  of  ehronuitized 
catgut  were  now  placed  in  the  peritona3um,  drawing  it  from  both 
sides  of  the  incision  so  as  to  completely  occlude  and  cover  over 
the  line  of  the  deep  sutures.  The  elastic  ligature  was  now  re- 
laxed ;  there  was  no  bleeding.  The  abdomen  was  thoroughly 
washed  out  with  pure  boiled  hot  water,  which  stimulated  the 
patient,  and  the  abdomen  closed  by  continuous  peritoneal  sut- 
ures of  catgut  and  interrupted  deep  sutures  of  silk,  approximat- 
ing walls  perfectly ;  where  gaping  was  present  superficial  catgut 
sutures  completed  the  line. 

Incision  was  then  dressed  with  iodoform  and  bichloride  gauze, 
with  binder.  Uterus  was  now  douched  with  carbolized  solution 
and  antiseptic  pad  placed  on  vulva,  and  patient  put  to  bed.  The 
whole  time  of  operation  was  seventy-three  minutes.    Delay  was  ' 


occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  the  ligature  around  cervix,  and 
by  the  use  of  Ijot  water  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  to  stimulate 
patient.  The  patient  at  end  of  operation  was  in  fairly  good 
condition,  though  pulse  was  still  small  and  rapid  (140),  respira- 
tion 32.  During  operation  hypodermics  of  brandy  and  of  ether 
and  camphor  solution,  with  two  of  digitalis  tincture  of  ten  min- 
ims each,  were  given  to  support  patient.  Ana-sthesia  was  first 
with  chloroform,  then  continued  with  ether.  After  operation 
an  enema  of  four-per-cent.  saline  solution  with  brandy  was 
given —  I  iv  of  the  solution  to  |  ss.  of  brandy. 

6.30  A.  M. — One  ounce  of  Keed  &  Oarnrick's  liquid  pep- 
tones was  administered  by  enema  with  brandy  and  repeated 
every  four  hours,  nothing  being  given  by  mouth  but  teaspoon- 
ful  doses  of  hot  water  as  thirst  or  sickness  demanded. 

Fehruary  2,  13  M. — Ergot  was  given  hypodermically,  3  8S., 
liquid  peptones  administered  by  mouth  in  teaspoonful  doses,  but 
nourishment  had  to  be  continued  by  rectum  till  February  3d. 
Tr.  digitalis,  ten  minims  three  times  a  day,  steadied  pulse  and 
brought  it  down  to  100.  Temperature,  100o° ;  respiration,  32. 
Abdomen  flat.     Patient  comfortable  at  3.30  p.  m. 

6  P.  M. — Temperature,  100°  ;  respiration,  36  ;  pulse,  118. 
Patient  slept  fairly  during  night,  but  some  bronchitis  shakes 
abdomen  by  cough — tympanites  appeared  marked — and  vomit- 
ing after  cough.  Bowels  were  moved  and  tympanites  relieved 
by  injection  of  soap-suds  and  oil  of  turpentine,  3j-  Urine  in- 
continent, but  this  was  present  before  operation. 

About  12  P.  M. — Patient  very  restless,  and  cough  disturbed 
so  much  that  eight  minims  of  Magendie  were  given  hypodermic- 
ally, which  procured  quiet  rest  till  morning. 

Jfth,  A.  M. — Temperature,  101-25° ;  pulse,  110;  respiration, 
36.  Bowels  moved  by  Seidlitz  powders,  as  had  been  done  morn- 
ing previous.  Nourishment,  liquid  peptones  and  peptonized  milk 
by  enema  every  two  hours. 

P.M. — Temperature,  100-4°;  pulse,  116;  respiration,  36. 
Liquid  peptones  given  by  mouth  in  teaspoonful  doses;  retching 
when  cough,  but  no  vomiting;  abdomen  softer,  lochia  scant, 
light  red,  no  foetor,  some  milk  in  breasts. 

5th,  A.  M. — Temperature,  99" ;  pulse,  92  ;  respiration,  28. 
Seidlitz  powder  produced  movement,  relieving  the  tympanites, 
which  is  now  very  slight.  Abdomen  soft,  no  pain,  cough  looser, 
no  vomiting;  liquid  peptones  and  peptonized  milk  given  by 
mouth  in  small  doses;  lochia  scant,  no  fa?tor;  patient  desires 
solid  food. 

6th. — Wound  dressed  ;  found  uniting— a  slight  rise  of  tem- 
perature caused  it  to  be  observed.  Temperature,  98'5° ;  pulse, 
92;  respiration,  28. 

P.  M. — Temperature,  99° ;  pul.se,  90 ;  respiration,  26.  Pa- 
tient comfortable.     Convalescence  after  this  normal. 

Wound  dressed  February  8th,  a  few  stitch -hole  mural  ab- 
scesses found,  but  wound  united  except  in  upper  half,  and  that 
is  only  superficially  open;  this  gradually  filled  by  granulation. 
Uterus  retracted  well,  and  in  ton  days  wa.s  almost  to  brim 
of  pelvis,  but  after  this  was  slow  in  involution.  Sutures  were 
all  removed  from  abdominal  incision  on  the  eighth  day. 

Patient  transferred  to  convalescent  ward  on  twentieth  day, 
and  was  up  in  four  weeks. 

The  Child. — The  child,  when  extracted  by  feet,  was  quickly 
resuscitated  by  tlie  house  surgeon,  who  performed  artificial  res- 
piration and  used  the  hot  and  cold  bath  ;  it  cried  lustily  in  three 
minutes.  The  child  was  a  male,  weighed  eight  pounds  twelve 
ounces,  was  slightly  cyanosed  at  birth,  and  with  exception  of 
bronchitis,  which  caused  respirations  to  be  80  for  two  days, 
then  gradually  got  better  under  slight  treatment  and  stimula- 
tion, it  has  developed  rapidly  and  healthily  ;  it  has  a  congeni- 
tal hernia  into  the  .scrotum  on  right  side,  and  at  this  present 
time  is  thoroughly  healthy. 
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The  mother,  examined  a  few  days  ago,  on  going  out  of  hos- 
pital, shows  nterus  contracted  well,  no  tenderness  around  it, 
abdominal  wall  sound. 

Diameters  of  child's  liead  at  birth  :  Occipito-raental,  SJ  in.; 
occipito-frontal,  4|  in. ;  sub-occipito-bregraatic,  4  in. ;  bitem- 
poral, 3i  in. ;  biparietal,  4i  in. ;  bimastoid.,  3|  in. ;  cervico- 
bregraatic,  4  in. ;  fronto-mental,  Z\  in. 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  a  case  in  which  I  per- 
formed craniotomy  with  great  difficulty,  after  version  and 
ineffectual  attempts  at  extraction,  where  I  should  have  per- 
formed Csesarean  section  if  the  child  had  not  seemed  to  be 
small. 

Bridget  B.,  aged  twenty-two,  single,  domestic,  of  small 
stature  and  cotupact  build  ;  was  admitted  to  Maternity  Hospital 
November  1,  1889  ;  first  menses  at  nineteen  ;  miscarriage,  none ; 
second  pregnancy;  last  menses  April;  quickening  September. 
Physical  examination  normal. 

Pehia. — Sp.  il.,  8^  in.;  or.  il.,  10  in.;  d.  b.,  6i  in.;  conj. 
diam.,  SJ  in. 

Labor  began  February  8,  1889,  12.15  p.  m.  Patient  had  a 
small  child  three  years  ago,  which  died  during  birth,  after  long 
labor.  There  is  no  history  of  osseous  trouble.  Patient  was 
brought  to  confinement-room  at  1  a.  m.  Os  one  quarter  dilated. 
February  9th. — At  11.30  A.  M.,  os  dilating  slowly;  pains 
inefficient,  though  very  painfnl.  As  head  was  above  superior 
strait  and  movable,  and  the  house  surgeon  thought  the  prom- 
ontory marked  and  very  easily  reached,  I  was  called. 

At  3.30  P.  J/.— The  os  I  found  to  be  one  half  dilated ;  the 
head  above  the  brim,  occiput  to  the  left,  forehead  to  right ; 
child  movable ;  the  conjugate  was  made  out  to  be  about  3J  in. ; 
the  transverse,  about  4  in.  The  patient  was  exhausted,  very 
restless,  the  pains  causing  great  agony  to  the  patient ;  the  ab- 
dominal wall  tender. 

While  examining  the  patient,  endeavoring  to  determine  the 
size  of  the  head  of  the  child,  the  waters  broke,  and  I  tried  ver- 
sion by  Braxton  Hicks's  method,  intending  to  let  the  case  pro- 
ceed as  a  breech  presentation,  but  I  found  the  pelvis  so  nar- 
rowed in  the  transverse  diameter,  and  the  child  was  so  quickly 
compressed  by  the  contracting  uterus,  that  I  decided  to  control 
the  labor  by  bringing  down  one  foot,  so  that,  if  the  patient's 
condition  demanded  it,  I  could  empty  the  uterus.  The  patient 
was  altogether  unmanageable  and  so  exhausted  that  it.  seemed 
necessary  to  end  the  labor  if  I  would  save  the  patient  or  her 
child. 

I  brought  down  the  other  foot  and  slowly  commenced  ex- 
traction, pressure  being  made  on  the  fundus  by  the  house  sur- 
geon. Dr.  Gilham.  As  the  body  came  down  the  arms  caught 
on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  were  with  very  great  difficulty 
liberated. 

The  head  now  became  impacted  at  the  brim,  the  occiput 
lying  on  the  brim  to  the  left,  the  chin  resting  on  the  brim  to  the 
right,  and  efforts  to  flex  the  head  by  pushing  up  the  occiput  or 
pulling  down  the  chin  or  by  pressure  from  above  were  all 
futile. 

I  tried  the  forceps,  but  could  not  get  it  past  the  head,  and 
I  was  forced  to  perforate  to  reduce  the  size. 

1  perforated  first  in  the  occiput  with  Thomas's  perforator, 
entering  it  at  the  liighest  point  I  could  touch,  the  second  cer- 
Tical  vertebra,  and  carried  it  into  the  skull;  but,  though  con- 
siderable brain  was  washed  out  through  the  opening  by  the 
syringe  with  carbolized  water,  there  was  no  sensible  diminu- 
tion of  the  head,  and  I  still  could  not  flex  it. 

I  then  pulled  down  the  lower  maxilla  and  perforated  through 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  washed  out  the  brain,  and,  introducing 


a  crotchet  inside,  fixed  it  in  the  left  orbit,  applied  the  guard 
outside,  and,  locking  the  instrument,  was  able  by  steady  trac- 
tion to  flex  the  head  and  deliver. 

The  operation  took  about  twenty-five  minutes.  The  child 
was  a  male;  weighed  six  pounds  six  ounces  without  the  brain. 

Measurements  of  fretal  cranium :  Bitemporal,  3i  in. ;  bi- 
parietal, 4  in. ;  bimastoid,  SJ  in.;  occipito-frontal,  4^  in.;  oc- 
cipito-mental,  5i  in. ;  fronto-mental,  3^  in.;  snb-occipito-breg- 
matic,  4  in. 

Thorough  antiseptic  douching  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  was 
practiced  and  patient  put  to  bed. 

Placenta  delivered  and  operation  completed  at  5.25  p.  m. 

The  patient  reacted  well  after  the  delivery;  her  pulse,  which 
was  130  after  operation,  became  normal  the  next  day. 

The  lochia  was  normal  and  never  became  foetid;  the  tem- 
perature six  hours  after  operation  became  normal,  and  so  stayed 
during  the  whole  puerperal  period. 

In  examining  these  cases  we  are  first  struck  by  the  ex- 
ternal measurements  of  the  two  pelves.  These  were  made 
with  the  Baudelocque  pelvimeter  by  the  house  surgeon  on 
the  entrance  of  the  patient  to  hospital,  and  marked  vaiia- 
tions  from  the  normal  should  be  reported  to  the  visiting 
suro-eon  on  duty.  If  this  had  been  done  premature  labor 
induced  one  month  before  term  might  have  obviated  the 
necessity  of  the  more  severe  operations. 

According  to  Scheffer,*  from  measurements  of  252  dried 
pelves,  the  following  deductions  are  made: 

1.  The  greater  the  distance  of  iliac  crests  the  greater  the 
deduction  in  order  to  obtain  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
superior  strait.     The  mean  difference  is  S-C?  inches. 

2.  The  greater  the  distance  of  the  iliac  spines  the 
o-reater  must  be  the  deduction  in  order  to  obtain  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  superior  strait.  The  mean  is  about 
4'70  inches. 

3.  In  non-flattened  pelves  the  distance  between  the  iliac 
crests  furnishes  more  precise  information  than  that  between 
the  iliac  spines. 

4.  In  flattened  pelves  the  distances  between  crests  and 
spines  are  of  about  equal  value. 

5.  To  obtain  the  transverse  diameter  we  must  deduct 
from  the  distances  between  tlie  crests  5-2  inches  in  the 
dried,  not  flattened  pelvis,  and  4-5  inches  in  the  flattened. 

6.  The  deduction  from  distance  between  iliac  spines 
is  about  the  same  in  both  pelves,  about  4-7  inch. 

The  dift'erence  between  the  dried  and  living  pelvis  is 
about  "4  inch. 

Dohrn  f  reminds  us  that  if  we  consider  as  contracted 
pelves  those  where  the  conjugate  vera  is  less  than  3-6  inches, 
then  : 

Michaelis  found  13-1  per  cent,  at  Kiel. 

Litzman  found  14-9  per  cent  at  Kiel. 


Schwartz  found 


\  20'3  per  cent,  at  Marburg. 


(  22-0  per  cent,  at  Gottingen. 
Spiegelberg  found  13-9  per  cent,  at  Breslau. 
Schroeder  found  14-6  per  cent,  at  Bonn. 
Dohrn  prefers  digital  mensuration  with  two  fingers  over 
all  pelvimeters.     On  the  living,  to  find  the  true  conjugate, 


*  Charpentier-Grandin,  Cyc.  of  Obstet.  and  Gynse.,  vol.  iii,  p.  92. 
+  Charpentier  Cyc,  iii,  p.  93. 
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4  inches  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  external  in  the  normal 
pelvis;  3*8  inches  in  the  uniformly  contracted  pelvis;  4-0 
inches  in  the  flattened  pelvis. 

Baudelocque  deducted  3'12  inches  in  thin  women,  and 
3"32  inches  in  fat  women.  Litzman,  in  thirty  cases,  found 
a  mean  difference  of  3'7l  inches  between  the  internal  and 
external  conjugates,  and  he  concludes  that  whenever  the 
external  conjugate  in  the  living  is  less  than  6"25  inches,  there 
is  contraction  in  the  conjugata  vera ;  and  that  with  an  ex- 
ternal conjugate  of  7'05  inches  contraction  will  exist  in  50 
per  cent.;  between  7"05  and  8'39  inches,  scarcely  in  10  per 
cent.  ;  above  8'39  inches,  almost  never. 

"  As  for  the  oblique  diameters,  he  could  draw  no  exact 
conclusions." 

When  we  examine  digitally  we  do  not  obtain  the  con- 
jugata vera,  but  the  diagonal  conjugate,  or  sacro-subpubic. 
To  obtain  the  true  conjugate  we  must  deduct  a  trifle,  de- 
pendent on  the  obliquity,  height,  and  thickness  of  the  sym- 
physis— from  0'2  to  0"6  inch,  or  on  an  average  0'4  inch. 

So,  judged  by  these  standards,  we  certainly  had  to  do  in 
both  these  cases  with  flattened  pelves  with  narrow  trans- 
verse diameters. 

A  capital  point  in  all  pelves  where  the  head  does  not 
engage  in  the  superior  strait,  but  lies  above  the  brim,  is  to 
introduce,  under  an  anaesthetic,  the  whole  hand  in  the  pel- 
vis to  determine  the  transverse  diameters,  the  general  con- 
tour, and  also  the  existence  of  exostoses  ;  for  in  certain  very 
marked  pelvic  deformities  the  conjugate  is  not  contracted, 
and  on  the  size  of  the  transverse  diameters  depends  the 
practical>ility  of  version,  forceps,  or  craniotomy. 

The  pelvic  outlets  in  both  cases  were  not  contracted. 
A  further  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  size  of  the 
child's  head,  which  was  made  out  by  palpation  of  abdomen 
and  internal  examination  with  entire  hand  as  large,  and  the 
measurements  given  and  the  weights — eight  pounds  twelve 
ounces  in  the  Ccesarean  case,  and  six  pounds  six  ounces  with- 
out the  brain  in  the  craniotomy  case — showed  that  both 
children  were  above  the  average. 

It  was  the  second  pregnancy  in  both  cases ;  one  had  a 
small,  live  child,  after  eight  days'  labor,  the  other  a  small, 
dead  child,  after  a  prolonged  labor  in  the  first  confine- 
ments. 

In  both  the  pelves  the  conjugate  was  above  three  inches ; 
one  a  shoulder  presentation,  arm  prolapsed  ;  the  other,  head 
presentation,  unengaged.  Both  labors  had  been  exhausting, 
one  fifty-five  hours  and  child  compressed  firmly,  the  other 
about  twenty-four  hours. 

The  conditions  present  in  the  patients  made  prompt 
delivery  necessary  ;  version  with  craniotomy  or  the  Cxsarean 
section  seemed  to  be  the  only  operations  possible. 

I  had  perforated  so  often  live  children  after  version 
that,  with  the  improvetnent  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the 
modern  Ciesarean  section,  I  determined  that  when  oppor- 
tunity offered  and  the  patient  was  in  good  condition — the 
risks  not  seeming  greater  than  for  version  and  craniotomy — 
that,  with  the  relative  indication  of  moderate  deformity,  the 
patient  being  willing,  I  would  endeavor  to  save  the  child 
instead  of  sacrificing  it. 

In  the  operation  of  version,  the  object  is  to  extract  a  liv- 


ing child  ;  therefore,  if  the  child  is  dead,  craniotomy  should 
be  performed  unless  the  absolute  deformity  is  such  that 
no  delivery  is  possible  except  by  Ciesarean  section  or  with 
such  hazard  to  the  maternal  welfare  that  craniotomy  is  im- 
practicable. 

Now  "  there  is  not  a  single  well-authenticated  case  where 
version  followed  by  extraction  has  resulted  in  a  full-term  liv- 
ing child  in  a  pelvis  of  two  inches  and  seven  eighths.  But 
even  with  three  or  three  and  a  quarter  inches  the  result  will 
still  depend  on  the  transverse  diameter."  * 

Barnes,f  speaking  of  the  extreme  limit  of  pelvic  con- 
traction justifying  the  operation  of  version,  states:  "  My 
opinion  is  that  a  standard  head,  especially  if  it  happen  to 
be  a  female  head,  which  is  more  compressible  than  a  male 
one,  may  be  drawn  through  a  conjugate  of  three  inches,  but 
not  with  much  prospect  of  life  ;  and  that  the  proper  range 
of  the  operation  of  turning  is  from  3-25"  to  3-75"."  Further 
on  he  adds  as  a  corollary  to  this  proposition  that  the  trans- 
verse diameter  must  be  ample  or  resort  would  finally  be 
necessary  to  the  perforator  and  craniotomy  instrument;  but 
this  is  to  have  a  dead  child. 

Dr.  Harold  Williams  \  collected  one  hundred  and  nine" 
teen  cases  reported  since  1858  where  the  forceps  was  ap- 
plied to  the  child's  head  above  the  brim  ;  of  the  mothers 
nearly  forty  per  cent.,  and  of  the  children  over  sixty  per 
cent,  were  lost,  so  that  the  high  application  of  the  forceps 
to  the  head  is  as  hazardous  or  more  so  than  the  Caesarean 
section,  and  certainly  indicates  that  cephalic  version  should 
not  be  performed  with  the  expectation  that  the  forceps  will 
complete  the  labor  in  pelves  flattened,  with  narrowed  trans- 
verse diameters. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  results  of  craniotomy  and  of 
Caesarean  section. 

Of  craniotomy  it  may  be  said  that  before  the  antiseptic 
era  it  was  a  very  fatal  operation. 

Maygrier's  "  statistics  are,  67  cephalotripsies  in  deformi- 
ties from  2-53  to  1-4  inches;  there  were  39  recoveries  and 
28  deaths,  a  mortality  of  41'79  per  cent. 

Stanesco  and  liigaud's  ||  statistics  show  pelves  measur- 
ing 3*9  inches  and  over  in  sacro-subpubic  diameter,  or  at 
least  3-5  inches  in  sacro-pubic  ;  301  eases  : 

216  !;])ontaneous  (  Mothers,  1.3'88  per  cent.  died, 

labor.  (  Infants,    15"74  "  " 

(  Mothers,  23-8  "  " 

^  Infants,    666  "  " 

(  Mothers,  35-29  "  " 
l  Infants,    54-90 

1  craniotomy  ....  Mother,    0. 

3  premature  labors,  33'33         "  " 

7  cephalotripsies,  42-86         "  " 

2  forceps,  cephalotripsy, 
craniotomy,  and  version,  50-00 

Pelves  measuring  3*9  to  3'5  inches  in  saoro-subpubic 
diameter  or  from  3-5  to  3'1  inches  in  sacro-pubic  ;  215 
cases : 


21  versions 


51  forceps. 


*  Lusk,  Principles  and  Pract.  Midwifery,  p.  470. 
■)■  Barnes,  Obstetric  Operations,  p.  244. 

\  Am.  .lonrnal  of  Obstetrics,  January,  1889. 

•  Chnrpeutiei',  Cyd.  of  Obstet.  and  Gyn.,  vol.  iii,  p.  21'i 
I  /M.,p.  127. 
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pontaneous  (  Mothers,    9'52  per  cent.  died. 

(  Infants,    3690         "  " 

j  Mothers,  26-66  " 

\  Infants,    80-00  "  " 

(  Mothers,  28-.33  "  " 

/  Infants,   31-66  "  " 

.Mothers,  33-33  "  " 


labors. 
1 5  versions  . . . 

60  forceps.  .  .  . 


b  craniotomies 

25  cephalotripsies. Mothers,  32-00  "  " 

17      premature  j  Mothers,  17-66  "  " 

labors.         (  Infants,    4703  "  " 
8  forceps,  cephalo- 

tripsy,  version. . Mothers,  7500  "  " 

These  show  results  in  moderate  contraction  of  pelvis. 

Dr.  W.  W.  .laggard,*  in  an  able  article,  Is  Craniotomy 
upon  the  Living  Foetus  Justi6able  ?  supports  very  strongly 
the  proposition  that  craniotomy  is  not  only  justifiable,  but 
the  proper  resort  in  contracted  pelves;  but  uses  for  his  com- 
parison with  the  Ciesarean  operation  the  statistics  obtained 
•  before  the  improved  operation  was  done,  quoting  the  mor- 
tality from  the  Csesarean  section  as  66f  per  cent,  from  Carl 
Braun. 

In  the  eight  years  1 871-1878  inclusive,  82  craniotomies — 
63  on  the  presenting,  19  on  the  after-coming  head — were  per- 
formed in  Carl  Braun's  wards;  59  mothers  (72  percent.)  re- 
covered, and  23  mothers  (28  per  cent.)  died.  The  causes  of 
death  were :  eclampsia,  1 ;  peritonitis,  post  partura,  6 ;  phy- 
sometra  sub  partu,  2  ;  ruptura  uteri  spontanea,  14. f 

Of  these  23  patients,  6  were  in  health,  or  at  least  ex- 
hibited no  elevation  of  temperature  before  the  operation. 
The  mortality  of  the  operation  was  accordingly  7  per  cent. ; 
the  remaining  17  were  seriously  disabled  during  labor,  be- 
w  fore  the  performance  of  the  craniotomy,  by  eclampsia,  tym- 
panites uteri,  and  ruptura  uteri.  Twent3'-one  per  cent,  of 
the  total  mortality  was  entirely  independent  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

Dr.  Adolph  Merkel  J  has  collected  100  craniotomies 
which  were  performed  in  Crede's  obstetrical  clinic  at  Leip- 
sic  during  six  years,  1877-1882  inclu.'>ive.  The  total  maternal 
mortality  was  8  per  cent.,  or,  deducting  two  complicated 
cases,  the  maternal  mortality  due  to  the  operation  was  6 
per  cent. 

Spiegelberg  "  reports  58  craniotomies  which  were  per- 
formed in  the  Breslau  Clinic  during  the  twelve  years  1870- 
1882,  with  a  total  loss  of  9  mothers  (16  per  cent.).  Of  these, 
3  were  infected  with  septic  matter  before  the  operation. 
The  mortality  of  the  operation  is  accordingly  fixed  at  10 
per  cent. 

Bidder,  II  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  performed  craniotomy 
thirty-two  times  from  1873  to  1876,  with  success  in  every 
case. 

Pinard  ^  has  collected  49  basiotripsies  by  seven  opera- 
tors with  maternal  mortality  nil.  Wasseige,  35  cephalo- 
tripsies, mortality  6  per  cent. ;  Pajot  performed  8  cephalo- 
tripsies in  greatly  contracted  pelves,  with  six  recoveries. 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Obstetrics,  1884,  p.  1882. 
f  Lehrbuch  der  Geburt.,  1881. 

X  Arehiv  fiir  Gynakologie,  1883,  drittes  Heft,  p.  461. 
»  Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshiilfe,  1882,  Bogen  46-50,  p.  756. 
I  Archives  de  tocologie,  August  30,  1887. 

*  Amer.  System  of  Obstet.,  vol.  ii,  p.  S7. 


Carusco*  averages  the  results  of  364  craniotomies  result- 
ing in  6"6  per  cent,  mortality  ;  93-4  per  cent,  of  the  moth- 
ers recovered.  If  we  look  at  the  conditions  for  which 
destructive  operations  are  most  frequently  performed,  Mer- 
kel  f  in  his  100  cases  collected  46  performed  for  dispropor- 
tion between  foetus  and  pelvic  canal,  occasioned  by  flatten- 
ing of  the  pelvis;  36  because  of  symmetrically  contracted 
pelvis ;  6  when  the  pelvis  was  normal.  Thorn,J  in  80  opera- 
tions, found  16  normal  pelves,  but  disproportion  between 
pelvis  and  foetus  in  80  per  cent. 

Winter  has  collected  the  results  of  various  modes  of 
treatment  in  632  contracted  pelves,  in  which  craniotomy 
was  performed  97  times — 1  in  6-5  cases.  The  forceps  was 
used  98  times,  while  version  ended  labor  271  times.  These 
results  indicate  that  the  deciding  element  in  fixing  the 
choice  upon  a  destructive  operation  was  not  a  pelvic  con- 
traction itself,  but  disproportion  between  foetus  and  pelvis. 

A  further  illustration  of  this  distinction  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  both  Winter  and  Thorn  performed  one  fifth  of 
their  craniotomies  upon  the  after-coming  head. 

Wyder*  found  a  maternal  mortality  of  15  per  cent, 
when  craniotomy  was  performed  in  pelves  whose  antero- 
posterior diameter  at  the  inlet  was  3i-j-  inches  ;  from  2f  to 
3^  inches,  10  per  cent. ;  from  2^  to  2f  inches,  mortality  nil, 
the  explanation  being  that  futile  efforts  at  delivery  had 
been  made  with  forceps  by  the  obstetrician  from  failure  to 
correctly  estimate  the  existing  disproportion  between  foetus 
and  mother  and  the  pathological  or  physiological  condi- 
tions present. 

My  own  statistics  are  that  in  over  twenty  craniotomies, 
performed  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  I  have  not 
had  any  mortality ;  about  half  of  these  were  done  to  the 
after-coming  head. 

The  statistics  of  craniotomy  have  mostly  come  from 
hospitals,  where  the  most  experienced  operators  are  found, 
and  where  confidence  in  skill  to  successfully  conduct  labor 
to  a  conclusion  not  extra-hazardous  to  the  mother  is  felt. 
The  Caesarean  section,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  performed 
by  many  operators  for  the  first  time,  without  proper  assist- 
ants or  antiseptic  precautions,  and  by  men  who  had  not 
even  the  modern  knowledge  of  abdominal  surgeons ;  so  they 
were  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  first  ovariotomists,  and 
their  mortality  was  accordingly.  Oftentimes  every  other 
resource  had  been  tried,  and,  as  Dr.  Harris,  who  has  paid  so 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  aptly  shows,  the  operations 
in  the  country  saved  75  per  cent.,  those  in  the  cities  only 
25  per  cent,  before  the  introduction  of  antiseptics  ;  this  re- 
sult being  due  to  the  fact  that  though  labor  was  prolonged 
there  was  not  the  bruising  and  laceration  of  tissues  due  to 
ineffectual  attempts  at  delivery,  consequently  no  sepsis. 
In  the  modern  Cfesarean  operation,  as  improved  by  Sanger 
and  other  operators,  Leopold  ||  gives  the  maternal  mortality 
at  his  clinic  in  Dresden,  during  1884  to  1888,   as  8-6  per 


*  Charpentier,  Traits  des  accouehements,  tome  ii,  p.  750. 
f  Amer.  Jour,  of  Obstet.,  vol.  ii,  p.  189. 

X  Ibid. 

*  Ibid. 

\  Der  Kaiserschnitt  und  seine  Stellung  zur  kiinstlichen  Friihgeburt, 
Wendung  und  Perforation  bei  engem  Becken.     Stuttgart,  Encke,  1888. 
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cent. — 4"3  per  cent,  from  sepsis  ;  thefoital  mortality  was  13 
per  cent.  These  operations  were  performed  largely  for  pel- 
vic contraction.  Carusco  tabulates  135  cases  to  October  1, 
1888,  with  maternal  mortality  25'57  per  cent.,  including 
the  first  fifty  reported  in  Europe;  foetal  mortality,  8'27  per 
cent.  In  cases  of  repeated  Csesarean  section  the  mortality 
was  nil. 

The  maternal  mortality  of  the  first  fifty  cases  of  the 
modern  Csesarean  section  performed  in  continental  Europe 
was  estimated  at  from  20  to  17-9  per  cent,  on  the  part  of 
the  mothers  and  2  per  cent,  of  the  children.  The  revival 
of  the  operation  in  the  United  States  was  followed  by  11 
operations,  with  maternal  mortality  of  45^^  per  cent,  and 
foetal  mortality  of  27  j\  per  cent. 

Dr.  Harris  *  reports  the  results  attained  by  the  improved 
Csesarean  section  up  to  1889,  149  operations  performed  in 
continental  Europe,  India,  and  America,  saving  108  women 
and  136  children  (the  fate  of  3  children  not  stated),  or  a 
mortality  of  about  71  per  cent. 

Of  12  women  operated  on  in  the  United  States  for  im- 
pacted transverse  presentation,  8  have  recovered. 

Since  this  report  of  Dr.  Harris,  he  informs  me  bv  pri- 
vate communication  that  there  have  been  47  others  report- 
ed, the  case  under  discussion  being  the  196th,  with  proba- 
bly 5  saved  out  of  the  last  7 — one  on  February  1st,  one  on 
the  4th  saved,  and  one  on  the  5th  fatal,  the  fatality  being 
due  to  a  pre-existing  pneumonia. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Harris,f  in  a  recent  article,  shows  that  the  last 
five  operations  done  in  Philadelphia,  from  April  17,  1888, 
to  October  8,  1889,  were  successful,  though  two  of  the  pa- 
tients were  very  unfavorable,  and  a  third  had  cancer  of  the 
cervix,  which  subsequently  caused  her  death. 

There  is  one  point  which  must  not  be  forgotten,  that, 
in  cases  where  the  Ciesarean  section  is  delayed  and  sepsis 
has  taken  place,  or  the  child  is  dead  and  macerated  in  utero, 
the  operation  may  be  made  a  Porro,  and  the  septicized 
uterus  removed  ;  in  craniotomy  this  can  not  be  done  with- 
out further  risk. 

Again,  in  rupture  of  the  uterus  before  extrusion  of  the 
child,  or  where  sepsis  has  supervened  from  long  labor  or 
ineffectual  attempts  at  other  procedures,  the  Csesarean  sec- 
tion will  occasionally  give  a  live  child,  and  a  Porro-Muller 
operation,  as  in  the  two  recent  cases  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Coe's,  may 
be  successful. 

Brieksy  has  had  11  such  Porro-Muller  operations  with- 
out fatality. 

In  Germany,  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  J  there  have  been 
98  Sanger  Csesarean  sections,  with  the  loss  of  13  women, 
and  of  the  13  some  must  have  been  regarded  as  almost  be- 
yond hope  when  operated  on — a  mortality  of  only  13  per 
cent. 

For  the  operation  llofraeier  considers  the  essentials  of 
success  to  be  scrupulous  antisepsis,  early  operation,  suffi- 
cient uterine  sutures.  Leopold  holds  it  as  essential  that 
operator  and  assistant  understand  antisepsis  and  the  plan 


*  Amer.  System  of  Obstet.,  vol.  ii,  p.  260. 

f  Am.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  February,  1890.    Lessons  from  Ciesa- 
rcan  Operations  in  I'liiliiclelpliiii  from  188fi  to  1889. 
Xlbid. 


of  the  operation.  "  The  Csesarean  section  requires  but  few 
instruments  and  but  average  technical  skill.  Intelligent 
judgment  regarding  the  time  for  operating,  thorough  anti- 
sepsis, and  the  co-operation  of  several  intelligent  assistants 
is  demanded,  but  these  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  obstet- 
rician are  not  difficult  to  fulfill.  For  the  performance  <>f 
embryotomy  a  knowledge  and  observance  of  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions are  requisite  equal  to  those  demanded  for  the 
Ciesarean  section.  The  technical  skill  needed  to  perform  a 
difficult  embryotomy  is  full  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than 
that  which  the  Ciesarean  operation  calls  into  play,  while  the 
instruments  employed  for  the  destructive  operation  are  more 
complicated  than  the  simple  surgical  appliances  needed  in 
the  conservative  procedure."  Couple  these  statements  with 
the  remarkable  results  of  laparotomy,  as  shown  recently 
in  Dr.  Bantock's*  summary  of  his  results  in  four  hundred 
cases.  In  the  first  hundred,  most  of  which  were  done  ac- 
cording to  the  Listerian  method,  be  lost  nineteen ;  in  the 
second,  fourteen  ;  in  the  third  (in  which  no  antiseptics  were 
used),  eight ;  and  in  the  fourth,  four.  He  uses  plain  water 
— not  even  boiled — for  all  purposes,  from  washing  his 
hands  to  irrigating  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  discards  all 
germicides  in  his  dressings.  Of  late  years  he  has  rarely 
seen  a  case  of  peritonitis.  He  accepts  the  statement  of 
Tait  and  Greig  Smith  with  regard  to  the  action  of  saline 
purgatives,  but  not  their  interpretation  of  the  facts  ob- 
served. This  but  confirms  the  statement  formerly  made 
that  the  fatality  of  any  operation  should  be  considered  in 
reference  to  the  surgery  per  se  and  to  the  fitness  of  the 
patient  to  endure  the  trial  under  the  knife. 

I  have  endeavored  to  state  fairly  in  a  moderate  way  the 
dangers  of  the  two  operations,  the  conditions  which  de- 
termine the  preference  for  one  or  the  other,  and  I  think  it 
may  fairly  be  deduced  that  with  a  moderately  contracted 
pelvis  of  the  flattened  variety  or  of  the  funnel-shaped  male 
pelvis,  where  the  child  is  living  with  strong,  vigorous  pulse 
and  the  patient  not  exhausted  by  prolonged  labor,  sepsis, 
or  ineffectual  efforts  at  delivery,  and  the  child  of  normal 
size,  or  above  average  size,  that  the  relative  indication  may 
be  followed  .after  proper  explanation  to  the  parents,  and 
the  Csesarean  section  performed. 

I  think  also  that  the  near  future  will  demon.strate  that 
the  maternal  mortality  has  not  thereby  been  increased  much 
if  any,  and  the  object  of  the  pregnant  condition — the  birth 
of  a  living  child  and  the  restoration  of  the  mother  to 
health — will  be  attained. 

235  West  Twenty-third  Street. 


ARTHRITIS  COMPLICATING 

VULVO-VAGINAL  LNFLAMMATIOX  IN  CHILDREN.f 

By   henry   KOPLIK,   M.  D. 

That  form  of  arthritis  which  I  wish  to  illustrate  with  a 
short  risume  of  two  cases  belongs  to  a  class  of  joint  affec- 
tions the  e,\aet  pathology  of  which  at  the  present  day  is 


*  Abstract  from  Trans.  British  Gynie.  Soc,  November,  1889. 
f  Read  before  the  Section  in  Pncdiatrics  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  March  13,  1890. 
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not  entirely  within  the  domain  of  the  solved  problems  of 
medicine.  Their  counterpart  first  came  to  the  notice  of 
clinicians  who  were  in  the  habit  of  studying  catarrhal  or 
purulent  aifeetions  of  the  urethra  in  the  male  or  the  urethra 
and  vagina  in  the  female.  I  learn  from  Loeb  (Deutsches 
Archiv  f.  klin.  Med.,  x.\xviii,  1885)  that  Seele  and  Swedi- 
aur  first  observed  an  arthritis  which  complicated  a  specific 
catarrh  of  the  urethra.  Hunter,  Ricord,  Foucart,  and  Brandes 
in  turn  made  additional  observations  tending  to  confirm  the 
above.  Thiry,  of  Brussels,  thought  these  articular  affec- 
tions mere  incidental  occurrences  not  in  any  way  connected 


The  gonococci  in  the  vaginal  discharge  in  Case  11,  stained  with  methyl  violet 
and  partially  decolorized  with  alcohol.  Zeiss  appochromatic-Iens  projection, 
ocular  4,  x  1,000.  The  author  is  indebted  for  the  microphotograph  to  Dr. 
Cunningham,  house  physician  to  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 

with  the  urethral  or  vaginal  disease.  Foucart,  Brandes, 
Rollet,  and  Christensen  have  never  met  arthritis  complicating 
catarrhal  processes  of  a  specific  nature  in  the  adult  female. 
In  children,  arthritis  complicating  or  concomitant  with  spe- 
cific catarrh  of  the  vagina  or  vulva  is  to-day  a  disease  un- 
studied, yet,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  not  less  interesting. 

Case  I.  November  30,  ISSS. — Female  child,  aged  five  year.s 
has  suffered  in  the  past  from  measles,  pertussis,  and  pneumonia ; 
mother  and  father  in  good  health.  Two  weeks  ago  a  muco- 
purulent discharge  became  noticeable  at  the  vulva;  this  dis- 
charge has  persisted.  About  a  week  ago  the  patient  com- 
plained of  some  uneasiness  (as  she  termed  it)  in  the  precordial 
region  :  pain  in  the  right  shoulder  and  wrist.  The  shoulder  has 
continued  i)iiinful  since.  Three  days  ago  the  mother  says  tlie 
patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  right  knee,  which  has  become 
more  marked. 

Status. — The  patient  is  an  ill-nourished,  anieniic  child,  show- 
ing the  signs  of  partial  neglect.  Upon  examination,  the  right 
shoulder  is  very  painful,  but  not  swollen  or  raised  in  tempera- 
ture. The  right  wrist  is  in  the  S'lnie  condition.  The  right 
knee  is  swollen,  painful,  and  the  temperature  of  the  joint  feels 
raised  to  the  touch.  Tljere  is  an  evident  effusion  into  the  .joint, 
a  fluctuating  swelling  above  and  to  either  side  of  the  ligamentiim 
patellse.     Patient  can  walk  only  with  the  greatest  difticulty. 


There  is  a  thick,  greenish-yellow  vaginal  and  vulvar  dis- 
charge. Heart  negative.  Temperature  102°  in  the  rectum. 
There  is  some  loss  of  appetite,  and  malaise. 

December  Sd. — The  swelling  of  the  knee  has  somewhat  sub- 
sided; the  pain  in  the  shoulder  has  disappeared.  The  knee  is  still 
painful.     Discharge  from  the  vulva  persists,  with  ardor  urinse. 

The  patient  passed  from  my  observation  when  the  joint 
trouble  had  subsided  so  as  to  allow  her  to  walk  with  comfort, 
probably  dissatisfied  at  the  futility  of  treatment  directed  to  the 
vaginal  discharge. 

An  examination  of  the  discharge  from  the  vulva  and  scrap- 
ings from  the  vagina  (this  latter  in  order  to  obtain  the  pus) 
showed,  as  above,  a  thick,  viscid,  mucoid  discharge,  greenish- 
yellow  in  tint,  cimtaining  pus  cell.s,  vaginal  epithelium,  with 
cocci  and  diplococci.  In  the  cell  body  of  the  pus  cells  the  dip- 
lococci  were  present  and  characteristic.  These  organisms  an- 
swered in  every  way,  as  far  as  staining  could  show,  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  gonococcus  of  Neisser. 

Case  II.  March  25,  1889. — Female  child,  aged  three  years 
and  a  half.  Three  weeks  ago  the  guardian  of  the  little  patient 
noticed  a  yellow  discharge  from  the  vulva ;  this  discharge  has 
persisted  since;  there  has  been  loss  of  appetite  and  failing 
health.  A  week  ago  the  guardian  noticed  that  there  were  swell- 
ing, redness,  and  pain  in  the  right  ankle.  These  symptoms 
became  so  marked  that  at  the  time  of  consultation  the  little 
one  was  unable  to  walk  and  had  to  be  carried.  No  history  of 
a  traumatism. 

Status. — The  child  is  ansemic,  of  delicate  build,  no  signs  of 
rhachitis,  no  syphilis,  no  lung  trouble  or  glandular  enlargements, 
no  fever.  There  is  a  muoo-purulent  discharge  from  the  vulva, 
with  crusty  formations  upon  the  external  parts.  The  right 
ankle  is  swollen  and  the  skin  over  the  joint  is  tense,  and  there 
is  a  red  blush  over  the  joint.  There  is  some  rise  iu  the  external 
temperature  of  the  joint.  Manipulation  of  the  joint  is  very 
painful.     There  are  no  signs  of  fluid  in  the  joint. 

March  27th. — Vulvar  discharge  much  the  same.  The  ankle 
joint  is  not  so  red  or  painful.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  patient 
bears  manipulation,  it  can  be  seen  that  in  both  ankles  there  is 
quite  a  degree  of  laxity,  or  rather  weakness,  of  the  ligaments; 
but  later  on,  when  the  affected  joint  had  recovered  from  its 
acute  affection,  this  laxity  of  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle  joint 
appeared  not  to  seriou.sly  incommode  the  patient.  With  a  re- 
enforced  shoe  she  showed  no  signs  of  any  congenital  weaknes. 
of  the  joint. 

April  1st. — Joint  still  stifl'.  Patient  walks,  though  stiffly. 
Discharge  from  the  vagina  and  vulva  still  present,  though  of 
diminished  intensity. 

The  joint  finally  made  such  a  complete  recovery  that  neither 
the  guardian  nor  myself  could  have  believed  that  any  trouble 
had  existed  had  we  not  observed  the  affection  from  the  outset. 
In  about  the  fourth  week,  however,  of  my  treatment  of  the 
affection  the  little  patient,  through  some  carelessness,  contracted 
a  severe  blennorrhoeal  conjunctivitis  in  both  eyes,  and,  fearing 
lest  the  integrity  of  the  patient's  eyesight  would  be  compro- 
mised, I  advised  immediate  transfer  to  an  eye  infirmary,  which 
was  done.  Here  I  lost  sight  of  my  case.  Examination  ot  the 
genital  discharge  in  this  as  in  the  first  case  revealed  diplococci 
singly  and  in  pairs  and  groups  in  the  mucus  and  in  the  pus  cells. 
They  answered  in  stain  and  grouping  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
gonococcus  of  Neisser. 

I  regret  that  in  both  cases  I  failed  to  make  serum  cult- 
ures, and  in  this  respect  I  fully  appreciate  that  the  report 
must  be  imperfect.  Inasmuch  as  the  cases  occurred  in  dis- 
pensary practice,  I  did  not,  for  very  patent  reasons,  attempt 
so  serious  a  procedure  as  the  aspiration  of  joint  fluid. 
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In  the  two  cases  detailed  above  every  one  will  admit  that 
the  genital  discharge  was  specific.  The  joint  complications 
arc  unique,  however,  and  I  have  searched  the  literature,  but 
find  no  similar  cases  recorded.  There  are  two  authors — 
Widmark  (.Jahrb.  f.  Kinderheilk.,  1 886,  p.  157)  and  A.  Jacobi, 
of  New  York  (Med.  Rec,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  -iZ) — both  of  whom 
have  observed  arthritis  in  children  complicating  conjunc- 
tivitis possibly  of  a  gonorrhoeal  character,  but,  although  the 
later  literature  teems  with  advices  and  notices  upon  the 
specific  nature  of  a  percentage  of  cases  of  vulvo-vaginal  in- 
flammation in  children  (Fraenkel,  Sanger,  Spaeth,  Pott,  Pro- 
chovvnik,  Israel),  none  of  these  men  have  met  arthritis  as  a 
complication.  Granted  that  extraneous  letiological  factors 
have  been  carefully  excluded  in  these  cases  and  that  the 
possibility  of  a  long  latent  tuberculosis  unobserved  has  been 
duly  considered,  how  shall  we  classify  two  cases  as  recorded 
above?  We  must  bring  them  into  that  rubric  which  con- 
tains all  those  joint  affections  complicating  specific  catarrh 
and  consider  them  according  to  our  present  knowledge  on 
this  subject. 

Since  Buram  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  discovery 
by  Neisser  of  a  specific  micro-organism  as  the  cause  of 
gonorrhoea,  the  complications  of  this  affection  have  been 
subjected  to  renewed  speculation  and  study.  Very  early  in 
the  history  of  these  affections  it  was  naturally  concluded 
that  this  organism  must  be  held  as  the  direct  cause  of 
the  complicating  diseases.  But  there  are  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  such  an  assumption.  To-day  the 
only  well-established  fact  in  the  mode  of  growth  of  the 
gonococcus  of  Neisser  seems  to  be  that  it  propagates  itself 
only  by  means  of  epithelial  surfaces.  To  conclude  that  the 
arthritis  met  in  some  forms  of  gonorrhcea  is  due  to  the 
direct  intluence  of  these  microorganisms  (metastatic), 
though  very  simple,  remains  to-day  among  the  unproved 
theses  of  modern  bacteriology.  The  gonococcus  does  not 
circulate  in  the  blood.  There  are  those,  like  Brieger  and 
Ehrlicb,  both  of  undoubted  ability,  who,  after  careful  study, 
deny  the  presence  of  the  gonococcus  in  joint  ett'usions  com- 
plicating gonorrhiea,  either  of  the  urethra  or  vagina.  Pe- 
trone  and  Kamraerer  (Ctrlbl.  fiir  Chir.,  1884,  p.  48)  relate 
cases  in  which  they  have  discovered  the  diplococcus  in  joint 
effusions  in  both  the  male  and  female.  Kammerer  ques- 
tions the  investigations  of  Brieger  and  Ehrlich  as  to  the 
presence  of  the  micro-organism  of  Neisser  in  joint  effusions, 
and  states  that  the  joint  fluids  should  be  examined  very 
soon  after  infection  of  the  urethra — three  to  five  days.  If 
this  be  done,  they  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  It  is  an  un- 
grateful task  to  criticise  the  work  of  others,  but  in  a  true 
spirit  of  investigation  1  beg  to  say  that  I  have  carefully 
looked  into  the  work  of  Kammerer  in  the  two  cases  above 
mentioned,  and  find  only  the  statement  of  the  presence  of 
diplococci ;  these  were  found  simply  free,  not  in  the  pus 
cells,  and  there  were  no  cultures  made.  Might  they  not  have 
been  diplococci  of  another  kind,  entirely  differing  from  the 
gonorrh<eal  micro-organism  ?  For  the  present,  Brieger, 
Ehrlich,  Baumgarten,  and  Sanger  support  the  ground  that 
the  gonococcus  has  not  as  yet  been  studied  and  found  in  the 
blood  or  lymph  channels,  nor  in  the  above-mentioned  joint 
effusions.      How  are  we  then  to  regard  these  joint  troubles  ? 


The  only  solution  is  that  given  by  Bnmm  and  Baumgarten, 
who  would  regard  them  as  the  result  of  a  mixed  pyogenic 
infection,  thus  explaining  to  some  extent  why  arthritis  does 
not  complicate  every  case  of  specific  catarrh. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  rheumatoid  affections 
and  mixed  infections  in  infants  who  are  suffeiing  from  any 
disease  due  to  the  influences  of  the  gonococcus  or  the 
micro-organisms  of  erysipelas  (blennorrheeal  ophthalmia  or 
erysipelas),  I  desire  to  add  the  following:  * 

A  female  infant,  three  months  and  a  half  old,  norsing  at  the 
breast,  was  vaccinated  on  the  left  arm.  The  vaccine  pnstule, 
in  active  suppuration,  was  opened  by  a  traumatism.  Necrosis 
of  tissue  to  an  extreme  degree  followed,  with  a  very  red  and 
angry-looking  areola  spreading  toward  the  elbow  on  the  ex- 
tensor side  of  the  arm,  and  with  fever.  On  the  day  after  the 
first  visit  the  pustule  was  still  suppurating,  but  the  nicer  was 
cleaner.  The  child  bad  very  marked  swelling  of  the  left  knee; 
it  was  twice  as  large  as  its  fellow,  red,  and  very  painfnl  to  the 
touch,  and  when  movements  of  the  joint  were  made  there 
seemed  to  be  some  effusion.  The  mother  had  noticed  the  swell- 
ing during  the  previous  night.  The  knee  was  pat  up  in  an  im- 
mobilizing splint  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Van  Arsdale,  which  was  re- 
moved after  two  days,  as  the  knee  was  smaller  than  at  first. 
The  joint  was  still  painful,  red,  and  of  heightened  temperature; 
the  vaccine  pustule  was  healing  kindly,  and  the  blush  around 
its  base  was  subsiding.  T)ie  knee  symptoms  improved  from 
this  time  onward,  together  with  the  vaccine  pustule  and  ulcera- 
tion ;  but  at  the  present  time  (a  week  afterward)  the  joint  is 
still  painful.     This  patient  made  a  complete  recovery. 

Here  we  have  atypical  case  of  joint  trouble  due  in  great 
probability  to  infection  of  the  structures  of  the  joint  by  the 
micro-organisms  playing  the  active  destructive  r61e  about 
the  vaccine  lesion. 

It  certainly  will  not  be  encroaching  too  much  upon  your 
indulgence  if  I  call  attention  to  the  excellent  researches  of 
Oerhardt  (Charite  Annalen,  vol.  xiv)  upon  the  rheumatoid 
affections  of  the  joints.  In  this  essay  five  cases  of  arthritis 
are  mentioned  occurring  in  girls  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  at  the  time  suffering  from  gonorrhcea. 
The  knee,  hand,  elbow,  and  shoulder  were  most  frequentlv 
affected.  In  fact,  the  so-called  gonorrheal  rheumatism  af- 
fects a  predilection  for  the  knee  joint  that  is  most  striking. 
Other  peculiarities  of  this  malady  are  its  resistance  to  treat- 
ment, the  freedom  of  the  heart  from  any  complication,  ab- 
sence of  fever  or  only  a  low  fever,  and  the  uselessness  of 
ordinary  remedies.  There  are  fonr  forms  of  this  disease — 
the  bilateral  knee  dropsy  ;  the  subacute  affection  of  many 
joints  ;  the  monarticular  form,  which,  in  very  rare  cases, 
results  in  suppuration  (Koenig  and  (ierhardt) ;  and,  lastly, 
that  form  which  can  in  no  way  be  distinguished  from  acute 
articular  rheumatism  except  in  the  demonstration  of  gono- 
cocci.  (Gerhardt  does  not  specify  whether  the  gonococci 
should  be  demonstrated  in  the  joint  or  urethra.)  In  the 
cases  which  1  have  presented,  it  may  be  said  that  the  joint 
afiections,  though  causing  painful  symptoms,  were  in  no 
way  formidable  or  intractable;  the  larger  joints  were  af- 
fected, and  the  little  patients,  under  rest  with  ordinary 
remedies,  recovered   within    a  reasonably   short   space  of 


*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  May 

28,  1888. 
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time — two  weeks  in  one  case.  In  tbis  respect  my  cases 
differed  from  adult  cases,  in  which  the  disease  may  be  pro- 
longed. 

The  frequency  of  this  complication  of  vulvar  inflamma- 
tion must  be  rare,  as  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  above  cases 
were  met  in  a  material  of  one  hundred  children,  all  below 
the  age  of  ten  years,  who  were  suffering  from  vulvo-vaginal 
inflammation.  The  parts  being  very  small  in  these  patients, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  reliable  data  as  to  the  involvement 
of  the  urethra.  In  concluding,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible  the  term  "  gon- 
orrhcpal  rheumatism,"  inasmuch  as  I  believe  that,  though  it 
so  happens  that  most  of  these  forms  of  arthritis  have  been 
described  as  complicating  speciflc  catarrh  of  the  genital 
passages,  yet  this  arthritis  may  complicate  other  severe  sup- 
purations, as  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  infant  at  the 
breast,  and  that  Bumm,  in  attributing  this  disease  to  a 
pyogenic  infection  independent  of  any  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  gonococcus,  has  probably  taken  a  step  in  ad- 
vance toward  elucidating  the  pathology  of  these  joint  affec- 
tions. 
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Four  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  before 
this  society  a  paper  in  which  I  related  m)'  experience  with 
a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  treatment 
of  purulent  ophthalmia.  During  the  years  which  have 
passed  since  then  I  have  maintained  a  close  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  my  remarks  this  evening  mainly  embody  the 
results  obtained  in  the  further  study  of  purulent  ophthalmia 
in  regard  to  the  cause  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Observations  on  the  Gonococcus. — Purulent  ophthalmia  is 
almost  always,  in  the  first  instance,  the  result  of  inoculation 
of  the  eye  with  an  abnormal  discharge  from  the  genitals.  In 
the  first  place,  I  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  frequency  with 
which  the  diplococcus  of  Neisser,  which  has  been  alleged 
to  be  the  pathological  principle  of  urethral  gonorrhoea,  was 
found  in  the  secretion  taken  from  the  urethra  of  gonorrhoic 
patients.  In  the  second  place,  the  same  bacterium  was 
searched  for  in  all  of  the  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia  seen 
by  me  during  the  past  three  years.  In  a  number  of  the 
cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  cultures  were  made  from  the 
secretion  taken  from  the  eyes  of  subjects  of  the  disease. 

Resume  of  Some  of  the  More  Recent  Observations. — 
Welander  (Vierteljahresschrift  f.  Derm.  u.  Syph.,  1884,  p. 
178)  found  Neisser's  gonococcus  in  all  the  cases  in  which  he 
looked  for  it  among  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  cases  of 
acute  and  fifteen  cases  of  chronic  urethral  blennorrhcea ;  even 
cases  of  eight  to  sixteen  months'  duration  were  not  exeept- 
^  ed.     (Observations  made  previous  to  Roux's  method.) 

Oberlander  (Ueber  die  praktische  Bedeutung  der  Gono- 
coccus, Berlin,  1886)  concludes,  from  observations  collected 


*  Read  berore  the  Medical   Society  of  the  County  of  New  Yoik, 
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from  literature,  that  purulent  discharge  may  occur  from 
the  genitals  from  infection  with  other  pathogenic  bacteria 
than  the  gonococcus — i.  e.,  Bockhart  professed  to  have  seen 
fifteen  cases  of  pseudo-gonorrhoea  (pseudo-gonococcus) 
from  which  the  gonococcus  was  absent.  During  a  period 
of  ten  years  Neisser  examined  every  case  of  urethritis  oc- 
curring ill  his  private  and  hospital  practice  for  the  gonococ- 
cus, and  only  in  two  eases  was  acute  purulent  urethritis 
apparently  due  to  infection,  and  in  which  there  was  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  presence  of  gonocoeci,  but  which  were  free 
from  gonocoeci.  Steinschneider  and  Galewsky  examined 
the  secretion  taken  from  the  deep  urethra  of  eighty-six 
persons,  of  whom  fifty-five  had  acute  and  fifteen  chronic 
gonorrhoea,  thirteen  cases  in  which  there  never  had  been 
gonorrhoea,  and  three  cases  in  which  there  had  been — a  long 
time  before,  once  or  oftener — gonorrhoea,  but  which  were 
without  the  slightest  discharge  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion. The  staining  was  done  according  to  the  Gram-Roux 
method. 

In  the  cases  in  which  there  was  no  acute  or  chronic 
gonorrhoea  they  found  among  the  brown-colored  anatomical 
elements  only  a  few  bacteria,  especially  few  diplococci — the 
diplococci  being  colored  dark-brown  or  deep-black.  When 
gonorrhoea  was  present,  the  groups  or  isolated  pairs  of  gono- 
coeci had  the  same  color  as  the  cells,  and  were  decolorized 
when  treated  according  to  the  Grara-Roux  method.  The 
diplococci  which  retained  Gram's  stain  never  showed  the 
familiar  arrangement  of  the  gonocoeci,  so  that,  if  they  lay, 
as  was  seldom  seen,  in  groups,  then  their  arrangement  was 
so  irregular  and  so  different  that  any  mistaking  of  the  one 
for  the  other  was  entirely  excluded.  Those  groups  of  diplo- 
cocci which  retained  Gram's  stain  were  found  most  fre- 
quently in  preparations  from  chronic  gonorrhoea.  In  these 
investigations  the  urethra  was  first  washed  out  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  (1  to  1,000),  followed  by  the  use 
of  water  to  remove  the  albuminate  of  silver  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane.  But  when  the  secretion 
was  taken  from  the  fossa  navicularis  without  previously 
washing  out  the  urethra  with  tlie  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver (a  procedure  omitted  by  Lustgarten  and  Mandaberg  in 
their  investigations,  which  had  the  same  object  in  view), 
then  there  were  large  numbers  of  bacteria,  which  appeared 
of  a  blackish  color  on  the  light-brown  ground  (Gram's 
method). 

Steinschneider  and  Galewsky  made  cultures  on  agar- 
agar,  at  a  temperature  of  35°  C,  with  the  secretion  taken 
from  the  healthy  urethra,  also  from  such  urethra^  as  were 
the  seat  of  inflammation.  They  isolated  three  different 
kinds  of  growths  of  diplococci,  all  of  which  retained  the 
Gram  stain  after  decolorizing  with  alcohol.  Next  to  the 
gonococcus,  the  diplococcus  most  frequently  present  was  the 
one  which,  on  the  nutrient  surface,  appears  as  a  milk-white 
growth.  This  diplococcus  retains  the  stain  after  the  use  of 
the  Gram-Roux  method.  Next  came  the  orange-yellow 
diplococcus  (Diplococcus  subjlavus  of  Bumm),  which  is 
morphologically  identical  with  the  gonococcus,  but  which 
differs  from  it  in  its  behavior  to  the  Gram  stain,  which  it 
retains  after  treatment  with  alcohol.  Among  some  of  the 
more  recent  writers,  Legrain,  Aubert,  Schutz,  and  Hause 
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have  given  proof  of  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  presence  of 
the  gonococcus  in  urethral  secretions. 

Ottava  (Pester  medico-chirurg.  Presse,  1888,  No.  20 ; 
Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  Gonococcus  bei  der  Diagnosis  der 
Ophthalmoblennorrhoea)  cites  three  cases  which  he  attempts 
to  make  the  basis  for  favoring  the  diagnostic  and  patho- 
logical import  of  the  presence  of  the  gonococcus.  The 
first  case  was  one  of  membranous  conjunctivitis,  resulting 
from  infection  from  chronic  gonorrhoea  (?  A).  In  the  secre- 
tion he  found  diplococci  in  abundance  which  precisely  re- 
sembled the  gonococcus.  The  disease  healed  in  four  days 
under  applications  of  boric  acid.  The  second  case  was  one 
of  a  high  degree  of  conjunctivitis  in  a  school-teacher  with 
leucorrhrea.  Typical  gonococci  (?  A)  were  found  in  groups 
and  imbedded  in  cells  in  secretions  from  the  vagina  and  the 
eye.  Recovery  took  place  in  a  few  days;  therefore,  says 
Ottava,  it  was  not  blennorrhoea.  In  the  third  case  (in  a  boy) 
there  was  intense  conjunctivitis  with  well-marked  gonococci. 
Ottava  made  cultures  (he  does  not  describe  the  method) 
showing  the  "characteristic  shape  of  gonococci,"  but  inocu- 
lation of  another's  eye  failed.  Ottava  concludes  that  the 
'"  gonococci  cultivated  are  not  virulent."  Ottava  does  not 
say  whether  he  tried  decolorizing  with  alcohol  after  Gram's 
method,  and  the  intracellular  presence  of  diplococci  is  not 
satisfactorily  dealt  with.  There  are  many  similar  claims 
made  in  literature  for  the  finding  of  the  diplococcus  of 
Neisser  in  mild  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  also  in 
the  normal  urethra,  but  the  evidence  supporting  the  assertion 
is  not  convincing.  I  would  not  accept  Ottava's  statements 
without  more  substantial  proof  than  he  has  given. 

Troner  examined  the  secretion  in  ninety-two  cases  of 
ophthalmia  in  the  new-born  ;  in  sixty-three  cases  he  found 
gonococci;  in  twenty-nine  cases  they  appeared  to  be  absent; 
hence  he  concluded  that  there  were  two  distinct  forms  of 
purulent  ophthalmia. 

Neisser  never  saw  a  case  of  conjunctivitis  corresponding 
in  its  clinical  picture  to  that  of  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of 
a  mucous  membrane  from  which  the  gonococcus  was  absent. 
This  is  an  important  observation.  My  own  experience  shows 
that  while  there  is  undoubtedly  a  purulent  conjunctivitis  in 
infants,  occurring  two  or  three  months  after  birth,  nearly  al- 
ways of  a  mild  type,  and  yielding  to  simple  treatment,  in  the 
secretion  from  which  the  gonococcus  can  not  be  demon- 
strated, there  are  also  cases  of  true  gonorrhoeal'\)phthalmia 
in  the  adult  of  a  comparatively  mild  type,  but  in  which  the 
gonococcus  is  surely  demonstrable.  Hence,  in  some  rare 
instances,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  gonococcus,  and 
not  the  clinical  picture,  must  decide  the  diagnosis. 

Bumm  succeeded  in  obtaining  (1887)  a  pure  culture  of 
the  gonococcus  upon  blood  serum  of  the  wolf  and  sheep, 
especially  if  to  the  coagulated  serum  a  little  serum  from 
human  blood  were  added.  Bumm  inoculated  two  females. 
In  one  a  pure  culture  obtained  upon  human  blood  serum 
and  in  the  other  a  pure  culture  grown  upon  animal  blood 
serum  was  applied  to  the  urethra.  In  both  instances  a  typi- 
cal gonorrhcca  was  developed. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, June  18,  1885  (sec  Now  York  Medical  Journal,  Octo- 
ber 24   and  31,  1S85),  1  mentioned  that  I  had  successfully 


inoculated  the  eye  of  a  patient  with  the  seventh  generation 
of  a  culture  of  the  gonococcus  on  ox-blood  serum.  At  that 
time  the  Gram-Roux  method  was  not  known,  and  T  am  there- 
fore unable  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  behavior  of  the 
growth  which  I  made  when  treated  according  to  this  meth- 
od;  but  the  inflammation  produced  corresponded  in  every 
particular  to  the  clinical  picture  of  gonorrhcjeal  ophthalmia. 
Bokai,  Bockhart,  and  Krause  also  profess  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  reproducing  gonorrh(ea  by  inoculation.  Koch  * 
succeeded  in  cultivating  the  gonococcus  on  agar-agar  con- 
taining glycerin,  but  he  made  no  further  test  by  inocula- 
tion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  instances  in 
which  the  gonococcus  was  found  in  the  cases  in  which  I 
have  personally  examined  the  secretion  : 


Acute  urethral  gonorrhoea  (secretion  examined  before  \ 

treatment  was  begun) 17  1       17 

Chronic  urethral  gonorrhcea  (all  hail  been  treated,  but  j 

were  not  under  treatment  when  the  secretion  was  ex-  i 

amined) !     144        108 

Purulent  ophthalmia  in  adults 1       72  72 

Purulent  ophthalmia  in  new-born •     122        122 

Purulent  ophthalmia  in  infants  between  two  and  three  i  i 

months  old i         9  3 

Total I     364  i     322 


Tahle  nhouiinff  Results  of  Culture  Experiments  on  Ox-blood  Serum,  or 

A(iar-A(i<ir  vith  Glyeerin,  5  per  cent.,  at  a  Temperature  of  36"  C. 

No.  of  cases 
examined. 

Acute  urethral  gonorrha?a 6 

Chronic  urethral  gonorrhcea 9 

Purulent  ophthalmia  in  adults 7 

Purulent  ophthalmia  in  new-bom 15 

Total 37 

In  various  specimens,  streptococci,  bacilli,  and  Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  aureus  were  cultivated  from  the  secretions, 
but  no  further  plants  were  made  of  these  bacteria,  tran.sfers 
being  made  of  diplococci  only,  as  it  was  my  aim  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  diplococci  cultivated  could  be  distin- 
guished morphologically,  and  in  respect  to  their  reaction  to 
staining  agents,  from  the  diplococcus  of  Neisser. 

The  diplococcus  most  constant  showed  itself  ou  the  nu- 
trient surface  as  a  round  patch  with  thick,  smooth  edges,  of 
a  dirty-white  color,  growing  rapidly,  and  quickly  assuming 
a  yellowish  tint  and  retaining  the  stain  after  the  Gram-Roux 
method. 

The  diplococcus  next  in  point  of  frequency  appeared 
as  a  thin  film  of  no  definite  shape,  with  irregular  outline, 
growing  very  slowly,  and  resembling  in  every  particular 
the  gonococcus,  diflering  from  the  latter  only  in  that  it  re- 
tained the  stain.  The  gonococcus  accordingly  was  not 
cultivated. 

The  staining  method  consisted  in  immersing  the  speci- 
mens for  twenty  minutes  in  the  aniline  gentian-violet  solu- 
tion, the  excess  of  color  being  then  removed  with  distilled 

*  Verhandhmgen  d.  de\itschen  dermatologischen  Gesellschaft,  Prag, 
1889,  p.  Ufi. 
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water;  the  specimen  was  next  immersed  for  five  minutes  in 
the  iodine  iodide-of-potassium  solution,  after  which  the 
washing  was  done  as  before.  The  specimen  was  now  exam- 
ined, then  decolorized  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  again  ex- 
amined. 

When  gonorrhoeal  secretion  was  examined,  the  greatest 
reliance  was  placed  on  the  finding  of  the  diplococcus  in  the 
protoplasm  of  the  pus  cells  around  the  nuclei,  the  diplo- 
cocci  losing  their  stain  when  decolorized  in  alcohol.  When, 
[^  after  being  decolorized  in  alcohol,  the  diplococci  are  again 
stained  with  Bismarck  brown,  they  have  a  much  lighter 
color  than  other  diplococci  (not  gonococci)  in  the  specimen 
which  retained  the  original  stain. 

In  the  case  of  the  specimens  of  cultures  examined  mi- 
croscopically, the  chief  point  in  distinguishing  between 
diplococci  which  were  and  which  were  not  gonococci  was 
not  so  much  the  grouping  as  the  reaction  to  the  staining 
agents.  If  the  diplococci  retained  the  stain  after  being 
treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  gonococcus  was  excluded. 
I  want  to  mention  in  this  connection  that  Steinschneider 
and  Galewsky  have  recently  cultivated  on  agar-agar  a 
lemon-yellow  colored  growth  from  gonorrhoeal  secretion, 
which  lost  the  stain  when  treated  according  to  the  Gram- 
Roux  method.  This  growth  was  observed  only  once  out  of 
eighty-six  cases  examined,  and  they  thought  that  it  was 
perhaps  due  to  contamination. 

The  question  as  it  now  stands  is  substantially  as  follows : 
A  large  number  of  observers  are  agreed  as  to  the  very  con- 
stant presence  of  the  gonococcus  in  gonorrhoeal  secretion, 
which  would  indicate  that  this  micrococcus  does  hold  an 
etiological  relation  to  gonorrhoeal  inflammation.  The 
stamp  of  absolute  proof  that  the  gonococcus  supplies  the 
specific  virus  for  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  would  be  fur- 
nished by  reproduction  of  the  disease  by  inoculation  with  a 
pure  culture  of  the  gonococcus.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  experiments  in  this  direction  so  far  recorded  have  not 
given  very  definite  results. 

The  observations  of  Eklund,  Welander,  Bockart,  Buniin, 
Bergmann,  and  others,  relative  to  the  finding  of  the  gono- 
coccus in  inflamed  joints  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  need 
not  be  discussed  here,  and  I  have  had  no  experience  in  this 
connection  ;  but  it  is  pertinent  to  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion to  refer  to  Bumm's  statement  that  pure  gonorrhieal 
pus  can  be  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of 
animals  without  causing  reaction,  and  that,  if  after  twenty- 
four  hours  an  incision  is  made  and  some  of  the  pus  removed 
is  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cells  are  still  in  good 
condition,  but  that  the  cocci  have  disappeared.  The  point 
which  I  want  to  mention  in  this  connection  is  that  gonor- 
rhoeal pus  contains,  among  other  bacteria,  the  Staphylococ- 
cus pyogenes  anreiis. 

TreatmeHt. — The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed.  As 
purulent  ophthalmia  is  nearly  always  produced  by  infection 
derived  from  the  genitals,  the  nurse  should  be  told  of  the 
"  great  danger  of  conveying  any  of  the  discharge  from  the 
patient's  eye  to  her  own  eyes;  she  should  wear  protective 
spectacles.  The  so-called  driving  glasses  are  very  good  for 
this  purpose. 

If  one  eye  only  is  affected,  the  healthy  eye  must  be 


protected.  The  best  protective  covering  for  the  healthy 
eye  is  one  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  rubber  adhesive 
plaster,  about  four  inches  and  a  half  square,  with  an  old- 
fashioned  deep  watch-glass  fastened  in  a  hole  in  the  center, 
through  which  the  patient  can  see.  The  adhesive  plaster  is 
then  fixed  to  the  nose,  forehead,  and  cheek,  its  lower  and 
outer  angle  being  left  open  for  ventilation  (Buller). 

Begin  at  once  the  application  of  cold,  which  must  be 
uninterrupted  night  and  day.  Two  nurses,  one  for  the  day 
and  one  for  night,  are  indispensable.  The  cold  is  best  ap- 
plied by  means  of  pledgets  of  linen,  two  inches  square,  kept 
cold  on  a  block  of  ice  at  the  bedside,  and  laid  on  the  af- 
fected eye,  changing  the  linen  before  it  is  warm.  These 
pledgets  must  never  he  reapplied  to  the  block  of  ice,  but  be 
burned  at  once.  Wash  the  eye  every  few  minutes  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  the  frequency  of  the  wash- 
ing to  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  the  discharge,  the 
chief  object  being  to  keep  the  eye  as  free  from  discharge  as 
possible.  This  solution  should  be  prepared  with  boiling 
water  from  the  kettle  to  insure  its  being  clean,  and,  when  it 
is  cold  and  in  use,  the  nurse  should  receive  strict  injunctions 
to  avoid  contaminating  the  solution  with  the  secretion  from 
the  eyes,  as  by  dipping  in  her  fingers  to  test  the  tempera- 
ture. I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  washing  the  eye  by 
means  of  a  fountain  syringe,  with  a  rubber  hose  attached,  just 
high  enough  above  the  bed  to  give  the  flow  sufficient  force 
to  play  in  a  gentle  stream  over  as  much  of  the  conjunctiva 
as  can  be  exposed.  I  would  allow  the  stream  to  play  on  the 
eye  for  two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time. 

This  treatment  suffices  for  mild  cases  of  purulent  oph- 
thalmia, in  which,  in  my  judgment,  nitrate  of  silver  should 
not  be  used.  If  the  swelling  of  the  lids  is  very  conspicuous, 
I  would  cut  the  outer  canthus,  together  with  the  canthal 
ligament,  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  eyeball,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provoke  a  certain  amount  of  depletion,  which 
is  beneficial. 

I  would  instill  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver between  the  lids  (by  dropping  the  solution  into  the  eye, 
the  movements  of  the  eyelids  distribute  it  better  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  solution  was  brushed  over  the  conjunc- 
tiva) immediately  after  the  washing,  and  watch  the  result 
carefully,  and,  if  the  discharge  is  not  profuse,  I  would  not 
repeat  the  instillation  on  that  day;  should,  however,  the 
discharge  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  increase,  I  should 
take  this  as  a  signal  for  using  the  silver  more  frequently, 
say  two  or  three  times  a  day,  according  to  the  indications. 
If  the  chemosis  should  not  show  a  disposition  to  subside, 
and  the  cornea  appeared  hazy,  I  should  instill  atropine  (gr. 
ij-  I  j)  three  times  a  day,  and,  instead  of  instilling  the  two- 
per-cent.  solution  into  the  eye,  paint  some  of  it  over  the 
chemotic  conjunctiva  in  order  to  avoid  injury  of  the  cornea. 
I  often  give  patients  a  dose  of  morphine  to  produce  sleep 
when  they  are  restless  and  much  disturbed  by  the  washing 
of  the  eye.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  patient  should 
have  plain  but  nutritious  food. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  preservation  of  the  eye  de- 
pends not  alone  on  the  intelligent  use  of  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, but  on  the  closest  attention  to  every  detail  of  the  treat- 
ment which  I  have  outlined. 
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We  test  the  germicidal  value  of  certain  chemical  agents 
in  our  laboratories,  the  results  of  which  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  science.  These  experiments  have  impressed  upon 
us  the  great  importance  of  cleanliness  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds.  They  teach  us  the  indubitable  fact  that  everything 
that  touches  a  healthy  wound  must  be  free  from  living 
pathogenic  or  pyogenic  bacteria.  But  we  are  not  so  clearly 
informed  in  the  matter  of  the  safest  means  to  adopt  to  de- 
stroy these  bacteria  when  they  are  already  present  in  the 
tissues.  Tt  has  always  been  known  that  there  was  in  the 
body  some  power  of  adjustment  of  forces  by  which  disease 
was  limited  or  disposed  of.  To-day  we  associate  pathogenic 
bacteria  with  the  cause  of  disease,  and  we  simply  take  the 
position  that  there  is  in  the  body  some  sort  of  bacteria-de- 
stroying agency  which  we  are  unable  to  define.  Therefore, 
in  our  choice  of  a  germicide,  we  should  select  such  a  one 
as  destroys  the  pathogenic  germs  in  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible with  the  least  harm  to  the  tissues,  not  alone  as  proved 
by  the  behavior  of  the  germicide  in  pure  cultures  of  the 
pathogenic  bacteria,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  effect 
of  the  same  agent  upon  the  same  bacteria  thriving  in  the 
wound  and  its  secretions,  and  the  effect  of  these  secretions 
on  the  germicide  itself.  These  are  the  questions  which  led 
me  to  test  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  bichloride  of 
mercury  as  germicides  in  contact  with  gonorrhoeal  pus,  and 
the  result  showed  that  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  destroyed  the  infective  properties  of  the  pus  (as 
tested  by  applying  the  same  to  a  human  eye)  in  from  six  to 
ten  seconds.  (In  my  paper  in  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal, 
September  25,  1886,  the  time  given  is  six  to  ten  minutes, 
but  this  is  a  misprint;  it  should  read  seconds.)  Under 
the  belief  that  the  epithelial  cells  were  early  invaded  by 
the  gonococcus — were,  in  fact,  the  chief  seat  of  these 
bacteria — I  employed  the  two-per-cent.  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  germicidal  prop- 
erties and  its  action  on  the  epithelial  cells,  the  effect  of 
the  eschar  produced  by  the  silver  being  to  mechanically 
carry  off  the  epithelial  cells,  together  with  the  gonococci 
which  had  invaded  them.  I  kept  in  view,  however,  the 
clinical  fact  (which  modern  text-books  take  no  notice 
of),  first  mentioned  by  Mackenzie  and  elaborated  by  von 
(Jraefe,  that  the  silver  is  not  well  borne  when  there  is  very 
little  inflammation,  a  fact  which  von  Graefe  explained  by 
saying  that  the  epithelium  is  very  slowly  regenerated  when 
such  is  the  case,  whereas,  when  there  is  much  inflammatory 
swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  epithelium  is  very  rapidly 
regenerated.  It  was  these  facts  which  influenced  me  to  be 
careful  in  the  use  of  the  silver  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease and  bolder  if  the  inflammation  progressed.  Forty 
years  ago  Mackenzie  treated  purulent  ophthalmia  by  wash- 
ing the  eyes  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (1  to 
4,000  or  1  to  60,000)  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  brushed 
a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  over  the  conjunc- 
tiva every  six  or  eight  hours.  Therefore,  in  one  sense,  the 
treatment  of  purulent  ophthalmia  with  repeated  instillations 
of  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  silver  is  not  a  novelty.  But 
Mackenzie  tiad,  of  course,  no  thought  of  using  silver  for  its 
germicidal  properties;  and  indeed  the  weak  solutions  were 
laid  aside  for  stronger  ones  until  the  mitigated  or  solid  stick 


of  silver  had  supplanted  these.  Now,  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern bacteriological  investigation,  we  recognize  indications 
in  the  treatment  of  purulent  ophthalmia  quite  different  from 
those  which  Mackenzie  had  in  view. 

According  to  these  considerations  the  ideal  germicide 
would,  of  course,  be  such  a  one  as  would,  while  destroying 
pathogenic  bacteria,  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  irritating 
the  tissues,  aid  them  in  their  inherent  quality  of  resisting 
the  incursions  of  these  mischievous  agents.  Such  a  germi- 
cide is  not  yet  known  ;  but,  in  this  connection,  one  can  not 
help  being  impressed  by  the  bacteriological  investigations 
ofNutall,  Buchner,  Ni.ssen,  Lubarsch,  and  Prudden  relative 
to  the  germicidal  action  of  blood  serum,  etc.,  and  the 
probable  influence  of  these  and  kindred  investigations  on 
the  selection  of  a  germicide  in  the  future. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. — The  use  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury is  much  affected  by  various  conditions — such  as  the 
temperature  and  the  presence  of  albumin.  It  has  been 
shown  that  bacteria  in  the  presence  of  albumin  have  the 
power  to  reduce  corrosive  sublimate  to  calomel,  and  even  to 
metallic  mercury,  thereby  destroying  its  antiseptic  proper- 
ties. The  difficulty  of  estimating  the  antiseptic  value  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  is  shown  in  the  discrepancies  which 
may  arise  between  the  observations  of  various  experimenters. 
Some  have  estimated  that  1  part  in  5,000  to  1  part  in 
15,000  was  the  proper  strength  for  a  germicide  for  a 
wound;  others  estimate  1  part  in  175  to  1  part  in  225,  or 
even  1  in  100;  the  stronger  solutions  were  required  by 
those  whose  tests  were  made  with  albuminoids,  while  the 
weaker  ones  were  found  sufficiently  strong  by  those  who 
used  solutions  free  from  albuminoids. 

Carbolic  acid  is  not  open  to  these  objections.  It  has 
the  valuable  property  of  being  a  uniformly  active  antiseptic 
under  almost  all  conditions:  in  the  presence  of  albumin,  in 
acid  and  alkaline  solutions,  against  cither  aerobions  or  an- 
aerobious  bacteria.  It  is  inactive  only  in  fatty  oils,  in  alcohol, 
and  in  resins;  but  in  practice  even  some  of  these  solutions 
are  active,  since  tiie  carbolic  acid  is  absorbed  or  dissolved 
from  such  solutions  when  they  are  employed  (Behring). 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  about  the  value  of 
iodoform  as  an  antiseptic.  It  appears  that  iodoform  must 
first  be  decomposed  before  it  can  exert  any  action  on  the 
growth  of  bacteria.  On  wound  surfaces,  with  pus  and  ill- 
smelling  secretions — where,  in  other  words,  active  chemical 
changes  are  going  on — iodoform  is  decomposed  into  hydri- 
odic  acid  and  iodine,  and  these  products  appear  to  remove  the 
offensive  smell  of  the  pus  and  limit  the  growth  of  bacteria. 
In  my  experience,  the  micro-organisms  of  gonorrhoeal  pus 
do  not  appear  to  possess  this  reducing  power,  which  may 
account  for  my  ill-success  with  this  agent  in  the  treatment 
of  purulent  ophthalmia. 

In  my  experience,  the  intelligent  use  of  a  two-per-cent. 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  yields  the  best  results  in  the 
treatment  of  purulent  ophthalmia.  A  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  (1  to  1,000)  for  washing  the  eye  is  also  regarded  as  a 
useful  adjuvant.  But  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  if 
prepared  as  directed  above,  is  antiseptic  and  astringent,  and 
practically  )>referal)le  to  either  corrosive  sublimate  or  car- 
bolic acid. 
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The  active  symptoms  may  last  for  three  weeks.  During 
this  period  the  cornea  must  be  closely  watched.  Remember 
this  very  important  fact — viz.,  the  cornea  is  not  necessarily 
out  of  danger  because  the  more  acute  inflammator}'  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  have  subsided.  Perforation  of  the  cor- 
nea and  loss  of  the  eye  may  occur  in  some  exceptional  cases 
after  the  disease  seems  far  advanced  toward  recovery.  I 
never  have  had  occasion  to  use  the  nitrate  of  silver  after  the 
fourth  week  of  the  disease.  Generally  before  this  the  dis- 
ease has  passed  into  a  condition  when  active  remedies  actu- 
ally retard  the  recovery.  I  am  in  the  habit,  at  this  period, 
of  keeping  the  eye  clean  with  a  three-per-cent.  solution  of 
boric  acid  and  of  applying  vaseline  between  the  eyelids. 

Table  showing  Number  of  Cases  treated,  together  with  the  Resultx  ob- 
tained by  the  Author  with  a  T\iio-per-cerU.  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. 


No.  of  cases  treated ' 

No.  of  cases  in  which  inflamtnation  was  severe . 
No.  of  cases  in  which  inflammation  was  mild  . . 
No.  of  cases  in  which  one  eye  only  was  affected. 
No.  of  cases  in  which  both  eyes  were  affected . . 
When  both  eyes  were  affected : 

Cornea  of  one  eye  involved 

Cornea  of  lioth  eyes  inpolved 

No.  of  eases  with  useful  vision  in  affected  eye.. 
No.  of  cases  with  total  loss  of  sii;ht : 

Both  eyes 

One  eye 

No.  of  cases  in  which  cornea  was  involved  tie- 

foie  treatment  was  begun     

No.  of  cases  in  which  cornea  was  involved  after 

treatment  was  begun 


Remarks. — I  apprehend,  from  the  correspondence  which 
I  liave  had  with  some  of  my  colleagues,  that  I  have  been 
very  much  misunderstood  as  to  tlie  exact  amount  of  impor- 
tance I  attach  to  the  instillations  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
purulent  ophthalmia;  for  instance,  1  have  been  asked  by  a 
distinguished  physician  of  this  city  whether  it  whs  often 
enough  to  instill  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
into  the  eye  every  half-hour.  This  and  some  other  commu- 
nications make  it  evident  that  I  have  been  understood  as 
stating  that  the  two-per-cent.  solution  of  silver  could  bo 
used  with  a  liberal  hand  and,  under  all  circumstances,  with 
perfect  safety  in  purulent  ophthalmia.  I  have  therefore 
spoken  at  some  length  on  the  treatment  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  in  order  to  explain  my  exact  position  with  regard 
to  it. 

I  have  selected  the  two-per-cent.  solution  because  weaker 
solutions  were  found  to  be  ineflRcient,  and  the  stronger  ones 
no  more  efficient,  while  the  use  of  the  latter  was  attended 
with  greater  risk.  When  I  recommended  (N.  Y.  Med. 
Jour.,  Oct.  24  and  31,  188.5)  the  application  to  the  conjunc- 
tiva, during  the  active  stage  of  the  disease,  of  an  ointment 
of  vaseline  and  six  per  cent,  of  boric  acid,  or  two  per  cent. 
of  carbolic  acid,  it  was  under  the  impression  that  it  would 
form  an  antiseptic  covering  for  the  conjunctival  surfaces, 
which  might  retard  the  multiplication  of  the  micro-organ- 
isms in  the  disease;  but  I  found  the  nurse  was  trusting  too 
much  to  the  ointment  and  neglecting  the  washing  of  the 


eye.  I  therefore  abandoned  its  use  in  the  active  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  employ  it  now  only  after  the  more  acute 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  when  the  conjunc- 
tival surfaces  have  ceased  to  secrete  profusely  and  are  really 
struggling  to  recover  from  the  irritation  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  during  the  active  period  of  the  di.sease.  As 
I  have  said,  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  re- 
peated with  caution  and  with  definite  indications,  the  chief 
reliance  being  on  the  uninterrupted  application  of  cold  and 
liberal  washing  of  the  eye  with  an  unirritating  aseptic  fluid 
— i.e.,  one  made  with  boric  acid. 

Some  of  our  text-books  on  diseases  of  the  eye  still  ad- 
vise the  use  of  the  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  purulent 
ophthalmia,  but  I  am  sure  that  this  recommendation  is  one 
of  those  things  which  have  gained  credence  from  having 
been  transmitted  from  book  to  book,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
expunged  from  the  chapter  on  the  treatment  of  purulent 
ophthalmia  the  better  for  the  subjects  of  this  terrible  disease. 

Let  me  remind  you,  in  conclusion,  of  the  great  danger 
to  sight  to  which  the  affected  eye  is  exposed,  and  again 
emphasize  the  importance  of  protecting  the  healthy  eye 
with  the  covering  which  1  have  described.  No  fanciful 
allegation  for  a  remedial  agent  will  justify  any  one  in  ignor- 
ing the  importance  of  the  protective  covering  when  one  eye 
only  is  affected;  to  omit  it  under  the  circumstances  is  crimi- 
nal neglect. 

9  West  Twenty-secono  Street. 


PSEUDO-MEMBRANOUS    RHINITIS. 
By   henry    DWIGHT   CHAPIN,    M.  D., 

PROFESSOR    OF    DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN    AT   THE    NEW  YORK    POST-GRADUATE 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL   AND    HOSPITAL,   AND   AT  THE  WOMAN'S   MEDICAL 

COLLEGE    OF  THE    NEW   YORK    INFIRMARY  ;    ATTENDING 

PHYSICIAN   TO  THE    DEMILT  DISPENSARY. 

The  relation  of  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  to  <liph- 
theria  has  long  been  the  subject  of  earnest  discur-sion,  upon 
which  all  good  observers  are  unable  to  agree.  In  recent 
years  a  number  of  cases  of  pseudo-membranous  rhinitis  have 
been  reported,  and  it  now  appears  as  if  the  nose  as  well  as 
the  larvnx  must  occasionally  be  added  to  this  debatable 
ground.  Can  there  be  a  croupous  inflammation  of  the  na«al 
mucous  membrane  entirely  apart  from  a  manifestation  of 
diphtheria?  A  glance  at  the  recent  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject may  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  As  far  back 
as  1871  Schiller  (Jahrbuch.  f.  Kindcrh.,  iv.  p.  .331)  reported 
the  case  of  an  infant  five  weeks  old  whose  nose  was  stopped 
with  pseudo-membrane.  Microscopical  examination  showed 
it  to  be  a  mass  of  fibrin,  imbedded  in  which  were  many 
cells.  He  speaks  as  though  the  membrane  was  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  nose.  The  infant  died  from  a  complicating 
erysipelas.  Hartmann  (Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  No.  29, 
188'7)  reports  six  cases  occurring  in  children  at  the  follow- 
ing ages :  three,  three,  four,  six,  seven,  and  nine  years.  This 
author  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  tnake  the 
announcement  that  this  disease  is  separate  from  diphtheria. 
He  was  able  to  remove  a  complete  cast  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  with  the  forceps  and  preserve  it  in  alcohol.  He 
states  that  cases  begin  with  some  fever  and  catarrhal  pharyn- 
gitis, and  last  from  eight  to  fourteen  days.     Moldenhauer 
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(Monatscb.  f.  Ohrcnhcilk.,  No.  9,  1887)  reports  three  cases. 
They  occurred  during  a  greater  prevalence  of  diphtheria  in 
Leipsic  than  usual.  In  one  case  Moldenhauer  saw  patches 
on  the  tonsils,  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
mother,  had  appeared  before  the  nasal  symptoms.  Tliis 
case  had,  however,  no  fever.  The  duration  of  his  cases  was 
twelve  days  at  the  utmost.  A  microscopical  examination 
made  by  Professor  Huber  showed  nothing  to  distinguish  it 
from  diphtheritic  membrane.  This  author  is  not  sure  what 
relation  the  affection  bears  to  diphtheria,  but  thinks  proba- 
bly it  is  a  different  disease.  One  ease  left  adhesions  be- 
tween the  turbinated  bodies  and  septum.  Seifert  (Muncheu. 
med.  Woch.,  No.  38,  1887)  likewise  reports  three  cases. 
One  occurred  in  an  adult  of  twenty-six  years,  with  a  fever 
for  eight  days  and  the  membrane  lasting  three  weeks,  fol- 
lowed by  membranous  adhesions.  The  other  two  cases 
were  in  children  of  the  same  family,  one  taking  sick  two 
days  after  the  other  and  both  having  follicular  tonsillitis.  It 
appeared  as  if  there  was  infection  from  one  of  these  cases  to 
the  other.  The  membrane  lasted  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
days.  The  author  likewise  speaks  of  membrane  forming 
after  nasal  operations  and  after  cauterizations.  Dr.  G.  S. 
Ryerson,  in  the  Medical  Record  for  July  30,  1887,  narrates 
a  case  occurring  in  an  adult  in  which  the  left  nostril  alone 
was  affected.  lie  evidently  had  no  suspicion  that  the  mem- 
brane was  connected  in  any  way  with  diphtheria. 

In  the  next  year  Bresgen  (Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  No. 
4,  1888)  gives  a  short  account  of  the  disease.  Bischofs- 
werder  (Archiv  f.  Kinderh.,  B.  x,  11.  ii,  1888)  gives  a  very 
important  contribution  to  the  subject.  He  observed  three 
eases,  aged  four,  six,  and  thirteen  years,  all  ending  in  re- 
covery. He  thinks  the  disease  has  no  relations  with  diph- 
theria, its  occurrence  depending  on  the  weather,  happening 
more  frequently  when  wet  and  damp,  as  in  the  spring  and 
fall.  He  states  that  when  the  membrane  is  thin  it  is  hard 
to  detach,  the  mucous  membrane  being  then  eroded  and 
bleeding  easily.  This  author  considers  that  primary  nasal 
croup  is  especially  apt  to  attack  scrofulous  children.  Dr. 
Potter  (Journal  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology,  March, 
1889)  states  that,  according  to  his  observation,  membranous 
rhinitis  occurs  in  about  two  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  acute 
rhinitis.  The  attacks  he  has  seen  were  not  associated  in 
any  case  with  any  of  the  infectious  diseases.  In  fact,  with 
a  single  exception,  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  a  theory  to 
account  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  nasal  inflammation  ; 
none  of  the  patients  had  had  diphtheria,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  indicate  its  presence  either  during  the  attacks  or  aft- 
erward. The  attack  begins  like  an  ordinary  acute  rhinitis, 
but  by  the  third  day  a  white  coating  is  formed  over  most  of 
the  inflamed  area — that  is,  over  the  turbinated  bodies  and 
over  the  septum.  This  coating  can  not  be  either  washed 
away  or  wiped  away  with  absorbent  cotton  ;  points  may  be 
torn  off  with  small  forceps,  but  the  membrane  soon  reforms. 
Ill  some  respects  this  membrane  is  similar  to  that  formed  in 
diphtheria.  It  is  dead-white  and  opaque;  it  is  Arm ly  at- 
tached to  the  parts  beneath  ;  it  is  only  detached  with  vio- 
lence, leaving  a  bleeding  surface. 

Another  interesting  distinction  between  this  and  the 
ordinary  inflammation   is  the  refusal  of  the  tissues  to  re- 


spond to  the  contractile  power  of  cocaine.  The  doctor  re- 
gards this  as  one  of  the  diagnostic  points.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  is  about  three  weeks,  notwithstanding  the 
most  energetic  treatment,  both  constitutional  and  local.  In 
conclusion.  Dr.  Potter  agrees  with  most  observers  that  all 
inflammations  of  the  air-passages  associated  with  the  for- 
mation of  a  false  membrane  are  related,  and  this  relation 
is  indicated  by  saying  they  are  expressions  of  the  diph- 
theritic poison.  He  asks,  however,  whether  this  opinion 
should  not  be  modified  by  saying  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  cases  are  so  related.  If  we  can  have  an  inflammation 
of  the  nose  characterized  by  the  formation  of  a  false  mem- 
brane in  which  no  trace  of  the  diphtheritic  poison  can  be 
discovered,  can  not  the  same  kind  of  inflammation  appear 
in  the  larynx  or  the  pharynx  ?  Dr.  Potter  finally  concludes 
that  questions  involved  in  the  consideration  of  inflamma- 
tions seen  in  the  air-passages  can  not  yet  be  considered  set- 
tled. Gluck  (Med.  Record,  April  27,  1889)  is  the  last  to 
report  a  series  of  cases,  occurring  in  a  succession  of  two 
years.  The  symptoms  resembled  a  bad  cold  in  the  head, 
or  hay-fever,  and  the  affection  was  seen  during  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June.  I  have  two  cases  to  report  that 
first  came  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Wright, 
and,  after  a  consultation,  watched  by  us  jointly.  The  pa- 
tients were  sisters,  aged  two  and  three  years,  respectively. 
The  latter  was  the  first  to  develop  the  disease,  and  presented 
the  most  marked  manifestation  of  it.  She  gave  the  history' 
when  first  seen  of  being  well  until  two  weeks  ago,  when  a 
discharge  began  from  the  nose,  accompanied  by  coughing 
and  sneezing.  Her  general  condition  was  good,  bowels 
regular,  and  sleeping  well.  No  fever.  An  examination  of 
the  nose  showed  it  to  be  packed  with  fibrous  material,  the 
throat  being  only  congested.  For  the  next  few  days  shreds 
of  membrane  were  thrown  off  from  the  nose.  On  several 
occasions  large  masses  of  membrane  were  detached  by  the 
forceps,  followed  by  some  bleeding.  There  was  very  little 
rise  of  temperature  throughout  the  disease,  although  at  one 
time  the  thermometer  registered  101-5°  F.  For  some  days 
she  continued  to  discharge  membranous  material  from  the 
nose,  during  all  of  which  time  her  general  condition  was 
good,  without  any  constitutional  signs  of  disease.  She  played 
around  and  ate  well,  the  only  inconvenience  being  from  the 
nasal  stenosis.  The  baby  exhibited  about  the  same  course 
of  disease,  except  that  the  membrane  was  much  more  fria 
ble  and  not  so  abundant.  Neither  case  presented  the 
slightest  evidence  of  sepsis.  Careful  chemical  and  micro- 
scopic examinations  of  the  urine  gave  negative  results.  It 
was  impossible  to  keep  the  children  oft"  the  floor,  and,  see- 
ing that  my  rather  grave  prognostications  were  in  no  sense 
realized,  the  mother  ceased  making  the  effort.  The  family 
lived  in  draughty  rooms,  with  floors  uncarpeted,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  allowed  much  of  the  time  to  play  on  the  floor. 
As  the  season  was  Decembor,  this  may  afford  some  explana- 
tion of  the  disease. 

In  studying  these  cases,  the  question  first  propounded 
in  this  paper  arises.  What  relation  do  they  bear  to  diph- 
theria? It  seems  to  me  that  our  answer,  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  must  be  negative.  They  presented  no 
evidence   of   the    ordinary   action    of    diphtheritic    poison. 
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either  primary  or  secondan'.  Certainly,  if  the  nose  is  filled 
with  infective  matter  the  system  should  soon  be  influenced 
by  it.  Simon  (Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,  B.  cvii,  p.  161)  has 
given  a  description  of  the  nasal  lymphatics,  as  they  form  a 
wonderfully  close  intercommunicating  network  of  vessels, 
being  especially  abundant  in  three  places — (1)  at  the  top 
of  the  superior  turbinated,  (2)  upon  the  external  surface 
of  the  middle  turbinated  bone,  and  (3)  in  the  space  ante- 
rior to  this.  Thus  anatomical  studies  explain  the  clinical 
fact  of  active  sepsis  from  the  nose.  Finally,  from  a  study 
of  the  cases  reported  in  the  recent  literature  of  this  subject, 
we  may  conclude  that,  while  there  is  such  a  disease  as 
pseudo-membranous  rhinitis,  it  is  extremely  rare.  We  here 
exclude  the  croupous  inflammation  resulting  from  caustics 
or  the  galvano-cautery.  While  these  authors  recognize  a 
croupous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  as  a  distinct  disease  from  diphtheria,  they  are  not  satis- 
factory as  regards  differential  diagnosis.  As  far  as  the 
false  membrane  itself  is  concerned,  both  in  structure  and 
attachment,  it  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  diphtheria. 
This  being  the  case,  our  diagnosis  must  rest  upon  its  ex- 
clusive situation  in  the  nose,  together  with  the  absence  of 
sepsis  and  general  constitutional  symptoms.  Knowing 
well  how  sensitive  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  to  septic 
agents,  the  presence  or  absence  of  general  symptoms  may 
help  to  distinguish  between  diphtheria  and  croup.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  this 
negative,  tentative  diagnosis  is  all  we  are  justified  in  mak- 
ing. Voltolini,  although  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  diphthe- 
ria of  the  nose,  says  nothing  of  croupous  rhinitis.  He 
states  that  he  has  never  seen  diphtheria  confined  to  the 
nose. 
1  27  West  Fifty-first  Stref.t. 


MILK   STERILIZATION.* 
By  CHARLES   G.  CURRIER,   M.I). 

With  an  ordinary  lactometer  and  by  using  a  glass  tube 
to  permit  one  to  observe  what  proportion  of  the  total  vol- 
ume rises  as  cream,  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  almost  any  per- 
son to  determine  with  sufficient  accuracy  whether  a  given 
milk  has  been  greatly  adulterated  or  whether  it  conforms 
to  the  standard  of  chemical  purity. 

If  the  purveyor  of  milk  removes  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  cream  and  adds  a  large  amount  of  pure  water  to 
what  he  calls  pure  milk,  the  most  demonstrable  injurv  to 
the  purchaser  is  the  obvious  one  of  giving  less  than  the 
pretended  value  of  the  purchase,  which  injury  probablv 
reaches  no  further  than  the  act  of  fraud.  When,  however, 
the  sophistication  has  been  by  means  of  impure  water,  or 
filth  has  been  allowed  to  enter  into  the  vessels  used  for 
transport,  or  when  the  milk  has  received  from  unhealthy 
cattle  or  from  human  or  other  infection  any  of  the  elements 
which  are  to-day  believed  by  scientific  physicians  to  be 
causative  of  serious  diseases,  such  polluted  milk  must  be 
regarded  as  offering  positive  danger. 

*  Read  before  the  American  Pa;diatric  Societv,  June  8,  18H0. 


The  producers  of  the  greater  part  of  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  milk  supplied  to  the  millions  of  people  living  in  and 
near  this  metropolis  receive  a  very  scanty  remuneration,  and 
the  high  cost  and  unintelligent  quality  of  the  labor  which  has 
to  do  with  this  work  prevent  them  as  well  as  the  middle-men 
from  employing  the  finer  precautions  which  we  must  consider 
much  more  important  for  the  health  of  the  consumers  than 
the  question  of  a  small  percentage  of  variation  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  constit;uents  of  the  milk.  Human  beings 
of  all  ages  can  thrive  upon  very  varying  foods  and  varying 
quantities  of  them  ;  but  when  the  food  is  contaminated  by 
the  germs  of  disease,  these  may  be  expected  to  induce  dis- 
ease among  some  of  those  using  this  food. 

Containing,  as  it  does,  the  elements  of  a  complete  nutri- 
ment, milk  affords  a  favorable  medium  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  numerous  kinds  of  bacteria  and,  until  its  reaction 
is  changed  by  the  evolution  of  considerable  acid,  the  micro- 
organisms which  presumably  induce  various  diseases  can 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  vitality.  Scarlet  fever  and  other 
diseases  of  which  the  causes  are  not  yet  precisely  known 
have  been  conclusively  shown  to  be  spread  by  contaminated 
milk. 

With  particles  of  dirt  and  manure,  and  from  impure 
water  used  for  rinsing  receptacles,  even  if  such  water  is 
not  employed  for  adulteration,  from  unclean  cans  and  bot- 
tles, and,  to  a  slight  extent,  from  the  air,  many  micro- 
organisms enter,  and  then,  unless  the  milk  is  kept  con- 
stantly at  a  very  low  temperature,  multiply  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Thus  the  average  milk  sold  in  this  city  contains, 
according  to  ray  observation,  many  thousands  of  bacteria 
in  each  teaspoonful,  and  the  worst  milk  reveals  in  that 
amount  over  a  million.  Although  they  are  almost  always 
saprophytic,  and  although  the  consensus  of  scientific  opin- 
ion does  not  attribute  disease-producing  action  of  any 
serious  nature  to  them,  still  the  most  skeptical  are  at  times 
obliged  to  admit  the  force  of  the  clinical  evidence  that 
milk,  coincidently  with  and  presumably  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  a  multitude  of  bacteria,  often  contains  harmful 
elements.  No  allusion  is  here  intended  to  "  foot-and- 
mouth"  disease  or  other  diseases  transmissible  by  milk,  but 
whose  presence  in  cattle  gives  such  unmistakable  signs  that 
the  question  of  a  milk  supply  from  such  cattle  would  better 
be  treated  by  criminal  jurists  tlian  in  a  scientific  study. 
Notwithstanding  that  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  intestinal 
tract  is  rare,  still  instances  are  all  the  time  being  brought 
before  us  where  the  ingestion  of  foods  containino-  the  char- 
acteristic bacilli  of  tuberculosis  has  induced  death  from  that 
disease.  The  most  valuable  study  of  danger  of  this  char- 
acter has  been  made  by  Professor  Bang,  and  his  warning 
can  be  found  in  the  pathological  portion  of  the  report  of 
the  Copenhagen  Congress  of  1884.  Among  the  numerous 
articles  which  have  treated  various  portions  of  the  sub- 
ject with  more  or  less  thoroughness  it  is  perhaps  best 
that  I  here  allude  to  only  Dr.  Ernst's  important  communi- 
cation in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for 
November,  1889,  as  it  serves  to  impress  the  fact  brought 
out  by  Bang  that  milk  from  cows  which  showed  no  obvious 
indications  of  disease  on  the  udder  or  in  other  parts  had 
numbers  of   the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  present,  and  this 
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milk  could  cause  fatal  tuberculosis  when  tested  by  the  usual 
animal  experiments. 

The  milk  drawn  by  a  suckling  from  the  breast  of  its 
healthy  mother  is  wholly  free  from  germs.  These  gelatin 
and  agar  plates  which  I  show  you  have  no  signs  of  colonies 
of  bacteria,  yet  a  week  ago  they  each  received  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  milk  from  a  healthy  cow  whose  udder  as  well 
as  the  hands  of  the  dairyman  had  been  carefully  cleansed 
before  the  milk  was  received  into  this  sterilized  bottle,  in 
which  you  see  that  the  milk  is  wholly  unchanged,  and  yet 
the  closed  bottle  has  not  been  kept  cool  during  the  inter- 
vening week.  These  other  plates,  prepared  in  precisely 
the  same  way  excepting  that  a  cubic  centimetre  of  ordi- 
nary milk  from  a  grocery  shop  was  added  to  each  of  them 
three  days  ago,  now  show  over  a  hundred  thousand  colo- 
nies in  each,  while  the  bottle  of  milk  has  become  sour  and 
the  casein  has  separated.  Thus,  though  it  may  have  come 
from  healthy  cows  and  have  no  broken-down  tuberculous 
gland  tissue  or  be  otherwise  contaminated  with  the  germs 
of  serious  disease,  the  average  milk  is,  as  you  reiilize,  quite 
certain  to  contain  many  bacteria.  So  the  question  arises 
whether  we  shall  regard  all  the  so  called  "pure  milk"  as  in 
reality  pure  and  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  very  young 
and  of  invalids;  and  if  any  or  all  of  these  micro  orgatiisms 
are  by  their  presence  or  by  their  products  probably  a  source 
of  greater  or  less  harm,  how  can  we  best  remedy  or  prevent 
the  undesirable  effects  of  their  active  presence  in  the  milk  ? 

Ever  since  the  brilliant  genius  of  Pasteur,  in  1857,  an- 
nounced that  micro-organisms  caused  milk  to  "  change  " 
and  refuted  Liebig's  theory  that  casein  of  itself  furnished 
de  novo  the  chemical  ferment  which  was  the  original  and 
only  cause  of  the  souring  of  milk,  clinical  and  laboratory 
evidence  has  constantly  been  accumulating  to  demonstrate 
that  the  increase  and  developmental  activity  of  various  kinds 
of  bacteria  in  milk  can  produce  poisouous  substances,  which 
are  capable  of  killing  animals,  and  we  can  not  evade  the 
conviction  that  even  bacteria  which  are  not  regarded  as  dis- 
ease-producing can,  when  in  milk,  evolve  these  toxic  prin- 
ciples. Disorders  of  the  digestive  tract  in  infants  are  nota- 
bly caused  in  this  way. 

Pasteur,  Lister,  llueppe,  Escherich,  Marpmann,  (iroben- 
felt,  Scholl,  and  various  others  have  studied  the  subject  of 
the  varieties  of  micro-organisms  causing  milk  to  change  its 
character,  and,  for  our  immediate  purpose,  their  valuable 
original  observations  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  at 
least  twenty  different  species  have  been  recognized  as  af- 
fecting the  milk  in  this  way.  Some  of  these  may  cause  the 
resulting  fluid  to  be  for  some  persons  rather  wholesome  than 
otherwise.  Thus  kefyr  (or  kumyss)  is  derived  from  milk 
by  the  fermentative  action  of  certain  specific  bacteria  and  a 
yeast  which  convert  a  portion  of  the  milk  sugar  into  glucose, 
and  then  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  Lactic  acid  is 
also  formed  from  a  portion  of  the  sugar,  and  the  casein  is 
by  this  coagulated  in  fine  particles,  then  it  is  further  some- 
what peptonized. 

Though  only  a.  few  of  the  numerous  species  of  bacteria 
which  may  be  present  in  iTiilk  are  productive  of  harm  when 
ingested,  still  they  furnish  a  very  undesirable  clement,  and 
their  influence  is  positive  and  harmful  when  they  are  pres- 


ent under  conditions  favorable  to  their  activity.  Hence  we 
nowadays,  when  supplied  with  milk  of  doubtful  purity,  seek 
to  sterilize  it  by  killing  all  the  bacteria  in  it.  The  steriliza- 
tion must  be  complete  if  we  wish  to  keep  a  milk  in- 
definitely. 

Recognizing  that  the  lactic  acid  produced,  as  above  in- 
dicated, by  the  fermentative  action  of  bacteria  is  destructive 
of  many  bacteria  which  may  be  present  in  milk,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  most  harmful  ones,  we  are  led  to  test  the  effect^ 
iveness  in  this  respect  of  such  chemicals  as  are  most  used 
as  remedies  and  such  as  are  not  unsafe.  We  find,  however, 
that,  when  used  in  sufficient  .strength  to  destroy  all  bacteria, 
or  even  certainlv  arrest  their  activity,  we  have  to  employ 
too  large  quantities  even  of  such  as  salicylic  and  boric  acids. 
Kitasato  has  shown  that  in  milk  originally  neutral  even  the 
feebly  vitalized  cholera  germs  remain  alive  and  harmful  until 
the  milk  has  become  decidedly  acid — that  is,  until  several 
days  have  passed.  Alkaline  (as  also  usually  neutral)  salts 
rather  favor  the  activity  and  increase  of  bacteria  than  other- 
wise, and  if  the  milk  is  heated  after  alkalies  have  been 
added,  these  cause  the  milk  to  break  up  and — by  transforma- 
tion of  the  sugar — -take  the  unwelcome  brownish  color  of 
caramel.  Furthermore,  the  idea  of  adding  chemicals  to 
food  supplies  is  not  agreeable  to  most  people. 

The  centrifugal  separators  used  in  dairies  to  get  the 
cream  at  once  cause  very  many  of  the  bacteria  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  milk  and  to  be  deposited  with  the  unwholesome- 
looking  sediment  obtained.  Hence  the  "  skimmed  milk  " 
derived  in  this  way  is  a  safer  food  than  ordinary  milk,  and 
of  course  is  very  rich  in  nitrogenous  and  all  other  nutritive 
elements  excepting  the  fats.  Still,  this  process  does  not  in- 
sure entire  immunity  from  tubercle  bacilli,  for  instance. 

Cold — as  in  its  practical  bearing  known  to  all — retards 
greatly  the  increase  of  such  organisms  as  may  have  found 
their  way  into  milk ;  but  the  germs  of  disease  can  for  a  long 
time  retain  their  vitality  in  milk,  even  if  it  be  kept  as  cold 
as  ice.  So,  to  destroy  all  organisms  present  in  milk, 
whether  they  are  of  the  most  pernicious  sorts  or  the  seem- 
ingly harmless  one.s,  our  best  recourse  is  to  the  familiar  em- 
ployment of  heat.  We  find  that  .superheated  steam,  as  ap- 
plicable in  laboratories  and  special  establishments,  is  more 
rapid  in  producing  the  result  desired  than  the  usual  steam 
of  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  which  again  is  more 
speedily  efficient  than  when  the  lower  temperatures  down 
to  75°  C.  (167°  F.),  used  in  Pasteurization,  are  employed. 
A  temperature  even  lower  than  this  (which  is  regarded  by 
some  as  affecting  the  taste  of  milk  less  than  a  higher  heat) 
speedily  deprives  cholera  germs  of  life,  and,  if  maintained 
for  a  few  minutes,  serves  the  same  useful  purpose  with  the 
germs  of  typhoid.  The  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  are  much 
more  resistant,  and  to  be  sure  of  destroying  all  of  these 
that  may  be  present  a  milk  should — to  state  it  as  accurately 
as  1  can  at  present — be  well  boiled  (or  steamed)  for  at  least 
twelve  minutes.  To  estimate  with  some  accuracy  how  long 
an  average  city  milk  requires  for  complete  sterilization,  I 
have  in  the  last  fifteen  months  made  numerous  experiments 
with  milk  of  various  qualities  and  from  different  sources. 

I  desire  here  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  the 
facilities  most  generously   and  courteously  afforded  me  for 
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this  purpose  by  the  laboratories  of  Privy  Councilor  Koch, 
at  the  Hygienic  Institute  in  Berlin,  and  by  the  Carnegie 
Laboratory  in  this  city. 

Occasionally  in  ray  experiments  the  milk  was  boiled  in 
large  sterilized  flasks  stopped  with  cotton,  and  immersed  in 
water  uniformly  kept  at  the  desired  temperature  by  means 
of  regulated  heat,  and  samples  were  carefully  removed  from 
time  to  time  by  sterilized  pipettes.  For  steaming  I  have 
usually  employed  the  Arnold  steamer,  as  being  excellent  for 
use  where  only  a  gas  flame  can  be  had,  for  with  it  a  tem- 
perature of  nearly,  if  not  quite.  100°  C.  can  be  maintained. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  stated  that  the  ordinary  and  much 
less  cumbersome  steamers  used  over  pans  or  kettles  on 
stoves  with  hot  fires  work  equally  well,  and  the  poorest  of 
these  that  I  have  tested  yielded  a  temperature  of  95°  to 
96°  C,  and  when  wrapped  in  a  towel  to  prevent  great  loss 
of  heat  through  the  defective  cover,  these  ordinary  ones 
gave  a  temperature  of  99°  to  100°  C.  The  fluid  inside  of 
even  the  thickest  bottles  becomes,  within  a  little  over  five 
minutes  after  they  have  been  put  into  the  hot  water  or 
steam,  hot  enough  to  have  begun  the  sterilization  of  micro- 
organisms, but  thick  glass  retards  a  little  the  sterilization  of 
the  contained  fluid. 

While  I  regard  Tyndall's  method  of  intermittent  sterili- 
zation as  the  most  effectual  for  laboratory  work,  I  need 
here  only  mention  the  fact,  for  the  practical  economy  of  the 
dairy  and  the  household  does  not  favor  the  inconvenience 
of  repeated  brief  steamings,  and  it  is  more  costly  than  to 
effect  the  same  result  by  a  single  heating,  even  though 
the  milk  needs  then  to  be  exposed  for  a  long  time  to 
the  heat. 

When  using  steam  the  milk  has  been  in  sterilized,  cot- 
ton-plugged flasks,  holding  250  c.  c,  and  of  these  one  or 
three  were  by  means  of  threads  quickly  removed  at  definite 
intervals  of  a  few  minutes.  These  were  at  once  tested  by 
culture  plates,  and  one  of  the  flasks,  after  cooling  somewhat, 
was  then  put  in  a  thermostat  and  kept  for  four  days  at  a 
temperature  of  36°  to  37°  C. ;  another  was  kept  at  1V°  to 
20°  C. ;  and  another  at  4"  to  5°  C.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  milk  was  inspected  and  tested  by  gelatin  plating, 
and,  as  a  check,  sometimes  by  adding  a  few  drops  to  agar 
and  potato  surfaces. 

The  best  test  was  the  inspection  of  the  milk  after  it 
had  been  for  four  days  in  the  thermostat  at  "  blood-heat" 
(37°  C),  for,  under  these  favoring  conditions  of  nutrition, 
moisture,  and  temperature,  single  bacilli  remaining  alive  can, 
in  a  few  days,  develop  enormously,  and  cause  the  milk  to 
reveal  their  presence. 

As  the  time  is  limited,  1  will  omit  here  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  examination  of  forty-two  different  milks 
tested  in  this  way,  and  will  summarily  say  that,  with  the 
varying  quality  of  the  milk  sold  in  different  places,  the 
vitality,  character,  and  proportion  of  the  bacteria  found 
present  vary  greatly.  Baci/lus  suhtilis  is  well  known  as  a 
particularly  resistant  spore-bacillus,  and  this  seems  to  be 
more  resistant  in  the  ordinary  milk  that  I  have  tested  than 
I  have  ever  found  it  in  clear  water.  This  is  probably  in 
part  due  to  its  being  adherent  to  minute  particles  in  the 
milk.     This  bacillus  which  I  show  you  under  the  micro- 


scope seems  much  more  resistant  than  Bacillus  subtilis.  It 
grows  on  potato  like  the  "  potato  bacillus,"  but  is  longer 
and  more  slender.  The  threads  which  I  show  you  in  a 
hanging-drop-bouillon  culture  are  straight,  and  the  bacilli 
from  4  to  6  ju  long. 

I  have  also  found  a  shorter  bacillus,  with  rounded  ends 
and  growing  yellowish  and  smeary  in  potato-cultures,  to  be  a 
frequent  cause  of  milk-souring  here.  You  see  that  it  is  not 
so  mobile  as  the  others. 

With  a  very  carefully  derived  milk,  I  have  several  times 
found  that  fourteen  minutes  sufficed  for  complete  steriliza- 
tion ;  but,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  bacteria  have 
entered,  it  is  useless  to  prescribe  an  unvarying  time  allow- 
ance for  this  purpose.  Thus  one  day  I  was  furnished  milk 
from  an  excellent  dairy  establishment  in  Berlin  which  was 
completely  sterilized  by  five  minutes  of  heating.  From  the 
same  place,  on  the  ne.xt  day,  the  milk  was  not  wholly  ster- 
ilized until  it  had  been  heated  (as  on  the  day  before,  at 
98°  C.  to  99°  C.)  for  nearly  nine  times  as  long — i.  e.,  for 
forty-three  minutes.  This  was  better  milk  than  one  usually 
gets  in  New  York,  and  it  is  uncommonly  good  city  milk 
which  becomes  completely  sterilized  in  from  half  an  hour 
to  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  If  impure  milk,  after  being 
steamed  for  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  is  not  wholly 
sterilized  and  a  few  spores  remain  alive  in  it,  it  will  be 
much  more  wholesome  than  before  the  steaming  process, 
and  one  can  feel  confident  that,  as  far  as  the  science  of  the 
day  reveals,  no  living  organisms  of  disease  are  present. 
Such  milk  will,  in  a  cool  place,  keep  for  d'ays;  but,  if  it  is 
desired  to  keep  it  indefinitely,  that  purpose  can  be  insured 
in  advance  and  accomplished  with  certainty  only  by  steam- 
ing perhaps  for  hours,  unless  the  m'llk  is  of  unusual  purity, 
most  carefully  obtained  at  the  dairy,  and  put  into  the  clean- 
est of  containers. 

Soxhlet's  merit  seems,  as  Escherieh  has  emphasized,  to 
have  been  the  introduction  of  the  well-known  rubber  stop- 
pers, through  which  a  single  hole  is  punched.  This  is  to 
be  closed  by  a  glass  rod,  which  should  be  at  least  partly 
introduced  before  the  sterilization  has  gone  very  far.  This 
stopper  seems  preferable  to  that  recommended  last  year 
by  Escherieh,  which  has  been  introduced  here  under  an- 
other name.  This  second  rubber  stopper  is  solid,  except 
that  a  slight  groove  has  been  gouged  out  on  one  side,  and, 
as  originally  recommended,  there  was  a  corresponding  hole 
or  depression  in  the  neck  or  mouth  of  the  bottle.  The 
communication  would  cease  when  the  stopper  was  turned 
or  pressed  in.  As  for  the  style  of  the  rack  used  to  hold  the 
variously  shaped  small  bottles  used  in  any  given  apparatus, 
that  seems  largely  a  matter  of  fancy.  The  sterilized  stop- 
pers should  be  introduced  before  any  germs  reach  the  steril- 
ized milk.  When  the  milk  is  to  undergo  transportation, 
reliance  should  be  had  upon  the  Soxhlet  rubber  stopper,  or, 
for  economy,  a  suitable  cork  stopper  previously  sterilized 
by  long  steaming,  and  sterilized  parchment  or  other  caps 
adjusted,  as  otherwise  micro-organisms,  having  fallen  upon 
it,  would  find  their  way  around  the  stopper  into  the  milk, 
but  less  readily  around  the  rubber  stopper  than  around  the 
cork  stopper  when  both  were  unprotected  from  dust. 

Of  course,  the   labor  incident  to  these  processes  aug- 
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merits  greatly  the  cost  of  the  product.  To  the  affluent  this 
matters  little;  but  since  we,  as  consistent  sanitarians,  must 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  families  of  the  indigent  at  least 
as  carefully  as  of  the  wealthy,  and  as  the  great  masses  of 
the  poor  of  our  cities  are  precisely  the  ones  who  have  to 
accept  milk  of  the  least  pure  origin,  while  they  both  lack 
the  ability  to  procure  a  considerable  sterilizing  "plant" 
and  rarely  manage  it  rightly  when  they  have  it,  it  seems 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  points  which  are  of  paramount 
importance.  Some  persons  can  not  or  will  not  attend  to  all 
the  minute  details  as  above  indicated,  and  can  not  afford  to 
buy  the  best  quality  of  sterilized  milk,  but  rather  have  to 
use  for  infant  feeding  milk  of  questionable  purity,  and  find 
that,  although  water  and  sugar  have  been  added  in  the 
proportions  which  long  usage  has  shown  to  be  best,  still  the 
babe  has  the  digestive  and  diarrhceal  symptoms  which 
physicians  know  so  well.  It  should  always  be  impressed 
upon  those  who  use  such  milk  that  it  should  be  poured  into, 
say,  a  clean  bottle  of  any  size,  plugged  with  clean  ordinary 
cotton,  and  kept  in  a  steamer  or  in  hot  water  for  at  least 
an  hour,  and  then  kept  cool  until  used.  The  danger  that 
bacteria  will  fall  in  from  the  air  when  the  milk  is  poured 
from  the  large  bottle  into  the  nursing  bottle  is  for  such 
cases  a  minor  one.  It  is  when  they  swarm  in  the  milk  that 
the  bacteria  are  most  to  be  apprehended  and  not  when  they 
are  solitary.  Careful  instructions  should  be  given  to  keep 
the  bottles  clean.  For  soaking  the  rubber-nipple  arrange- 
ment the  antiseptic  solution  which  is  on  the  whole  safest 
is  a  three-per-cent.  or  four-per-cent.  (saturated)  solution  of 
boric  acid,  which  prevents  increase  of  bacteria,  even  if,  in 
the  short  time  that  it  is  in  action,  it  does  not  kill  all  the 
germs  that  may  be  present. 

That  babes  thrive  upon  sterilized  milk  and  grow  per- 
fectly when  fed  with  this  substitute  for  mother's  milk  is  be- 
yond question.  Even  if  it  has  been  cooked,  and  is  thus  un- 
like the  natural  food  of  the  infant,  such  cooked  food  seems 
much  safer  than  ordinary  milk  which  may  be  swarming 
with  micro-organisms.  Like  the  addition  of  barley-water, 
the  process  of  steaming  the  milk  is  generally  regarded  as 
improving  its  digestibility  in  that  the  casein  of  cooked  milk 
seems  to  coagulate  in  finer  masses  in  the  stomach,  in  which 
respect  it  is  more  nearly  like  human  milk  as  derived  by 
sucklings  and  superior  to  cow's  milk  that  is  uncooked. 
Raudnitz  and  Vasiliefi  have  recently  called  attention  anew 
to  the  fact  that  boiled  milk  seems  slightly  inferior  in  nutri- 
tive value  to  a  superior  quality  of  perfectly  fresh  cow's 
milk,  especially  as  regards  the  absorption  of  nitrogenous 
elements  and  of  lime  salts.  If  it  is  desired  to  secure  the 
utmost  absorption  of  lime,  as  in  rhachitic  cases,  it  may  be 
well  to  try  the  addition  of  small  amounts  of  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  Raudnitz  recommends.  When  water 
and  sugar  are  to  be  added,  as  for  the  food  of  the  early 
months  of  life,  this  should  be  done  previously  to  the  sterili- 
zation. For  reasons  already  given,  it  is  not  well  to  add  any 
considerable  proportion  of  alkali  before  the  heating  process 
has  been  completed. 

Suininury. — Ordinary  milk,  like  other  foods,  is  in  gen- 
eral safest  when  cooked.  While  for  common  city  milk  an 
hour's  steaming  is  often  insufficient  for  complete  steriliza- 


tion, yet  by  keeping  the  milk  for  twenty  minutes  at  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water,  we  destroy  almost  all  of  the  micro- 
organisms that  may  be  present  and  eliminate  the  element 
of  danger  from  any  of  the  recognized  disease-producing 
germs  (including  the  Bacillus  tuherculosis)  that  mav  be  pres- 
ent. We  should  therefore  direct  that  a  doubtful  milk  be 
boiled  for  at  least  thirty  minutes,  as  careless  people  may  lose 
time  in  raising  the  milk  to  the  desired  temperature.  For  a 
common  city  milk  it  is  well  to  set  an  hour  as  the  time  for 
which  it  should  be  steamed,  and  after  this  cooking  the  milk 
should  be  kept  cool  until  used  ;  if  then  any  spores  remain 
alive,  their  increase  is  at  most  very  slow. 

Inasmuch  as  the  length  of  time  required  to  completely 
sterilize  milk  by  steaming  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
amount  of  uncleanliness  of  it  and  chiefly  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  bacteria  present,  and  whether  they  adhere  to  this 
dirt  or  not,  one  can  not  definitely  state  in  advance  the  exact 
number  of  minutes  needed  for  sterilizing  a  given  milk  so 
that  it  will  keep  indefinitely.  An  exact  knowledge  of  its 
history  is  most  important  in  this  regard. 

If  used  without  having  been  cooked,  milk  should  have 
come  from  a  producer  who  employs  a  constant  and  compe- 
tent inspection  to  detect  the  development  of  disease  in  any 
of  the  carefully  kept  cows,  and  where  no  diseased  or  un- 
clean milk  is  allowed  to  enter  into  the  supply  sold.  The 
most  careful  and  incessant  cleanliness  should  be  practiced 
to  exclude  all  hay-dust  and  other  dirt,  whether  coming  from 
the  hide  of  the  cow,  from  the  hands  of  the  milker,  from  an 
imperfectly  cleansed  vessel,  from  tlie  air,  or  by  the  contami- 
nation of  impure  water. 

The  cans  and  other  receptacles  used  should  have  been 
well  cleaned  with  hot  water  and  steamed  for  some  time. 
When  the  milk  (strained  through  fine  cloths,  if  not  abso- 
lutely clean)  has  been  put  into  these,  they  should  be  well 
covered  and  at  once  cooled  and  constantly  kept  at  a  low 
temperature. 

The  bottles  in  which  the  milk  is  to  be  sterilized  must 
be  clean,  and  must  have  been  sterilized  by  steam  or  hot 
water.  Dry  heat  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  of  a  high 
degree  and  prolonged. 

The  bottles  out  of  which  milk  is  fed  to  babes  should 
also  be  kept  rigorously  clean,  and  after  the  nipple  arrange- 
ment is  cleaned  it  can  lie  in  a  saturated  solution  of  boric 
acid.  

Vaginal  Injections  of  Corrosive  Sublimate  and  Naphthol. — "  V>r. 
Rafael  Weiss,  writing  in  El  I'logreso  Moiliio,  a  Cuban  medical  journal, 
mentions  a  form  of  poisoning  by  perdiloiide  of  mercury  when  fre- 
quently used,  even  in  very  weak  solutions  (1  to  5,000  or  6,000)  after 
severe  post-partum  hicniorrhage,  which  re)uires  the  complete  cessation 
of  the  mercurial  salt.  It  is  characterized  by  diarrha'a,  causing  exceed- 
ingly fa^tid  stools  every  few  minutes,  with  severe  colic  and  tenesmus, 
but  without  any  stomatitis  or  albumintiria.  According  to  the  same 
writer,  naphthol  solutions  when  used  as  injections  in  obstetric  practice 
not  infrequently  give  rise  to  very  severe  smarting  and  burning  pains, 
lasting  for  lialf  an  hour  or  so ;  and  this  unpleasant  property  has  caused 
nuinv  piaclitioncrs  to  abandon  the  use  of  this  substance  for  vaginal 
injections  altogether.  The  inconvenience  may,  however,  be  entirely  olv 
viated  by  introducing  iodoform  in  powder  so  as  to  cover  the  vaginal 
mucous  membrane,  and  especially  any  lacerations  that  may  exist,  im- 
mediately after  the  naphthol  injection." — Lnncet. 
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A   WORD    TO    YOUNG    MEN  WHO    MAY   BECOME   MEDICAL 
STUDENTS. 

The  close  of  the  annual  course  at  the  academical  institutions 
forces  upon  a  multitude  of  our  young  men  the  question  of 
what  career  they  will  take  up  as  that  of  their  lives.  Many  of 
those  who  are  now  leaving  college  have  probably  come  to  a 
decision  on  this  point  already,  but  perhaps  with  the  majority 
the  question  of  a  vocation  is  still  an  open  one.  Many  are  un- 
doubtedly considering  the  advisability  of  studying  medicine. 
Our  impression  is  that  the  proportion  of  bright  university  men 
who  choose  a  career  in  medicine  is  constantly  growing  larger. 
Manifestly  this  means  that  medical  study  is  growing  more  and 
more  attractive  to  men  of  notable  ability,  and  it  augurs  well 
for  the  future  achievements  of  American  medicine.  At  the 
same  time  it  means  greater  difficulties  for  those  of  mediocre 
ability  who  also  may  elect  to  follow  medicine  as  a  means  of 
making  a  living,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  not  a  few  of  them 
are  bent  on  joining  the  ranks.  In  the  struggle  for  success  they 
will  have  to  cope  with  formidable  competitors  in  greater  num- 
bers than  the  men  of  mediocrity  had  to  deal  with  a  generation 
ago.  It  behooves  them,  therefore,  to  think  well  over  the  mat- 
ter before  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  they  may  some  time  wish 
they  had  never  reached. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  emoluments  of  medical  practice  are 
only  moderate;  probably,  on  the  average,  they  amount  to  no 
more  than  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  bring  up  a  family  of  chil- 
dren respectably  and  give  them  such  an  education  as  may  fit 
them  for  a  choice  of  occupation  from  a  fairly  broad  field,  with 
no  prospect  of  any  considerable  patrimony.  A  physician's  re- 
nown, even  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  is  seldom  more 
than  local,  and  is  not  often  remembered  for  many  years  after 
his  death.  Moreover,  what  he  may  achieve  in  the  way  of  in- 
come or  fame  comes  only  as  the  result  of  far  greater  exertion 
than  is  necessary  to  bring  about  a  corresponding  condition  in 
mercantile  life  or  in  some  of  the  other  professions.  We  are 
speaking,  of  course,  of  those  who  are  destitute  of  pecuniary 
resources  that  make  them  more  or  less  independent  of  practice. 
Without  some  such  resources,  indeed,  the  medical  career  is 
growing  more  and  more  difficult  to  follow  successfully,  for  the 
material  outfit  required  and  the  expenses  incident  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  are  constantly  becoming  greater.  Lastly,  a 
medical  education  is  of  little  use  to  a  man  in  almost  any  other 
pursuit  than  that  of  medicine,  whereas  a  legal  training  may  be 
made  serviceable  in  many  vocations,  and  a  business-man  may 
keep  on  drawing  upon  his  past  experience  amid  any  number  of 
changes  of  career. 

But  we  have  no  intention   of  drawing  a  doleful  picture; 


there  are  many  things  to  offset  the  disadvantages  that  we  have 
mentioned.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  failure  to  achieve  fair 
success,  to  lead  a  respected  and  enjoyable  life,  does  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  physicians  in  greater  proportion  than  to  men  engaged 
in  other  pursuits,  and  no  young  man  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
prepare  himself  adequately  for  the  practice  of  medicine  need  be 
over-anxious  concerning  the  ultimate  result.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  well  to  take  all  these  things  into  account  before  taking  a  step 
that  can  not  be  retraced  without  much  sacrifice. 


THE  SUMMER   DURRH(EA    OF   INFANTS. 

As  the  warm  season  comes  on,  we  can  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  certain  to  bring  with  it  the  yearly  summer  in- 
crease— in  some  years  a  little  more,  in  others  a  little  less,  but 
always  considerable — of  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  sur- 
vival of  infants  in  this  climate.  Its  onset  will  tax  the  resources 
of  physicians  while  it  wrings  the  heart  of  many  a  parent.  If 
we  take  account  of  the  continued  increase  of  our  population, 
still  largely  by  immigration,  with  the  helplessness  that  seems 
inherent  in  the  great  majority  of  the  poor  who  come  to  us  from 
other  countries,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  much  has 
been  accomplished  to  keep  the  perils  of  infant  life  within  rea- 
sonable limits.  Sanitary  officials  now  occupy  themselves  with 
measures  more  directly  of  benefit  to  the  community  than  the 
gathering  of  statistics;  the  controllable  causes  of  disease  are  all 
the  time  getting  to  be  more  and  more  understood,  both  by  the 
medical  profession  and  by  the  people;  blind  confidence  in  cer- 
ai  n  special  articles  of  food  is  giving  way  to  the  feeling  that 
there  is  nothing  curative  in  any  of  them,  but  that  their  benefi- 
cial operation  is  rather  negative  than  positive,  in  that  they  take 
the  place  of  substances  that  are  apt  to  prove  detrimental;  and, 
thanks  to  the  growth  of  private  as  well  as  public  bounty,  ade- 
quate medical  care  and  hygienic  surroundings  are  furnished 
each  year  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  community.  Still,  the 
ravages  of  summer  diarrhoea  among  young  children  have  barely 
been  mitigated,  not  decidedly  reduced. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  against  it  still  falls  on  the  family 
physician,  and  it  behooves  him  to  consider  with  what  greater 
advantages  he  can  undertake  the  task  now  than  in  previous 
years.  On  reviewing  the  resources  at  his  command,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  recognize  that  only  a  very  few  of  those  that  are 
really  effective  are  strictly  medicinal.  Some  new  drugs,  it  is 
true,  are  proving  valuable  agents,  but  correct  feeding  must  be 
our  main  reliance.  The  problem  of  supplying  an  infant  de- 
prived of  breast-milk  with  food  .sufficient  for  its  nutrition  and 
at  the  same  time  free  from  elements  that  are  prone  to  give  rise 
to  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  is  not  to  be  solved  by  any  grand 
move;  it  is  to  be  met  only  by  unremitting  attention  to  a  multi- 
tude of  details,  varying  somewhat  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  case.  Undoubtedly  a  most  effective 
weapon  of  defense  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  by  those  who 
have  contributed  to  simplify  and  popularize  methods  of  steriliz- 
ing milk,  for  milk  must  be  given  to  infants  day  after  day,  al- 
lowance being  made   for  its   temporary  withdrawal  from  the 
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diet  under  special  circumstances.  Not  less  important  is  abso- 
lute cleanliness  of  every  article  with  which  an  infant's  fopd 
comes  in  contact — cups,  spoons,  nursing-bottles,  and  the  like. 
It  is  by  the  supervision  of  such  matters  far  more  than  by  the 
ingenious  use  of  drugs  that  the  physician  will  be  able  to  carry 
his  infant  patients  through  the  perils  specially  incident  to  the 
hot  season. 

MlJS/Oli   PARA  GEA PHIS. 

LEPROSY  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letters  he  incidentally  refers  to  a 
case  of  mutilating  disease  having  a  strong  resemblance  to  lep- 
rosy. This  was  found  at  a  point  in  his  last  journey  where  no 
white  man  or  Arab  had  visited  before  him,  so  far  as  he  could 
learn.  The  diseased  person,  an  aged  female,  was  alone  at  the 
time,  apparently  an  outcast  and  subjected  to  a  quarantine  such 
as  might  be  formed  by  all  the  rest  of  her  tribe  running  away 
from  her.  Linguistic  difficulties  prevented  Stanley  from  get- 
ting a  satisfactory  history  of  the  case,  so  that  the  verification 
of  his  diagnosis  of  leprosy  must  be  left  to  some  future  explorer 
of  the  African  Lakes  country.  The  explorations  of  Captain 
Lovett  Cameron  about  Lake  Tanganyika,  nearly  due  south  from 
the  point  visited  by  Stanley,  as  referred  to  above,  brought  out 
the  fact  that  a  leprous  tribe  wag  believed  to  exist  on  the  shores 
of  that  lake.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  natives  that  the  disease 
may  be  contracted  by  drinking  the  water  of  the  locality  where 
the  afflicted  tribe  abide.  The  other  natives  shun  that  tribe  and 
will  not  intermarry  with  its  members;  the  lepers  themselves 
are  forbidden  to  depart  from  their  district.  They  are  chietiy 
located  upon  a  high  rocky  island  in  the  northwesterly  part  of 
the  lake.  Captain  Cameron  did  not  himself  see  these  people, 
but  he  was  informed  that  the  disease  produced  mutilations  of 
the  extremities,  the  greater  number  of  its  subjects  having  lost  a 
part  of  a  hand  or  foot,  while  nearly  all  had  been  deprived  of 
the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes,  and  it  was  quite  a  rarity,  he  was 
told,  to  meet  with  a  person  not  suffering  from  blindness  in 
some  degree. 

THE    TREATMENT    OF   CONGENITAL    CLUB-FOOT    AT    THE 
VON   VOLKMANN   CLINIC. 

AoooRDiNo  to  O.  von  Buengner  (Centralblatt  fiir  Chirurgie  ; 
Fortschritte  der  Medicin),  in  156  cases  of  congenital  club-foot 
treated  at  the  clinic  since  the  year  1880,  division  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  was  done  in  32,  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  pos- 
ticus in  8,  division  of  both  those  tendons  in  8,  cuneiform  osteoto- 
my in  4,  excision  of  the  astragalus  in  25,  and  Phelps's  operation 
in  21.  During  the  last  few  years  division  of  the  tendon  of  the 
tibialis  posticus,  cuneiform  osteotomy,  and  removal  of  the  as- 
tragalus have  been  almost  wholly  given  up,  although  the  last- 
named  procedure  has  given  some  good  results.  In  children 
under  a  year  old,  who  had  not  begun  to  walk,  a  perfect  cure 
often  followed  daily  manual  correction  of  the  deformity.  In 
older  children  forcible  correction  and  the  application  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  with  or  without  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  are  em- 
ployed, followed  by  the  use  of  Scarpa's  shoe  subsequently.  In 
severe  cases  open  division  of  the  soft  parts  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  sole,  including  the  abductor  hallucis,  the  plantar  fascia,  the 
flexor  hallucis  longus,  and  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  is 
resorted  to,  the  astragalo-nnvioular  joint  being  sometimes  opened, 
but  the  branches  of  the  plantar  nerve  spared.  Thoro  has  been 
no  trouble  from  hiemorrliago  in  consequence  of  division  of  the 
internal  plantar  artery.  Tim  wound  is  stuffed  with  antiseptic 
gauze,  and  plaster  of  Paris  is  applied  after  correction  of  the 
deformity. 


A   PROPO.SED  STATUE  OF  RICORD. 

The  pupils  and  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Philippe  Ricord,  of 
Paris,  have  formed  a  plan  for  erecting  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory. The  committee  consists  of  Professor  Foumier  (president). 
Dr.  Horteloup  (secretary).  Professor  Brouardel,  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas,  M.  G6roTne,  Dr.  II.  Roger,  Professor  Hardy,  Dr.  Le 
Dentu,  Dr.  Diday.  Dr.  Doyon,  Dr.  P6an,  Dr.  Bouchut,  Dr.  Mau- 
riae,  M.  Peyron,  Dr.  Rochard,  M.  Boswiel,  Baron  Uaussmann, 
M.  Gouzien,  M.  Ritt,  M.  A.  Meyer,  M.  John  Lemoinne,  M.  Ba- 
ragnon,  Dr.  Pignot  (secretary  of  the  subcommittee  on  snbscrip- 
tions),  and  M.  Lavoignat  (treasurer).  The  committee  has  sent 
out  a  circular  inclosing  a  subscription  blank.  In  a  supplement- 
ary circular  addressed  to  the  editors  of  medical  journals  in  the 
United  States  Dr.  Pignot  announces  that  the  monument  is  to  be 
in  the  form  of  a  statue  of  Ricord,  to  be  set  up  in  the  Ildpital 
du  midi,  which  the  dead  surgeon  immortalized  by  his  thirty 
years'  service.  Dr.  Pignot  adds  that  Ricord's  glory  belongs  not 
to  France  alone,  for  be  was  born  in  Baltimore,  and  throughout 
his  life  he  cherished  his  relatives,  friends,  and  pupils  in  Amer- 
ica. We  are  confident,  therefore,  that  American  physicians 
will  be  glad  to  contribute  to  the  proposed  monument.  Their 
subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Journal  of  Cuta- 
neous and  Genito-urinary  Diseases. 


COMPLETE    PROLAPSE   OF   THE   UTERUS   IN    A   NEW-BORN 
INFANT. 

An  abstract  of  an  account  of  this  anomalous  accident,  by 
Quisling,  of  Cbristiania,  is  given  in  the  Centralblatt  fur  Gyna- 
kologie.  The  mother  had  previously  borne  three  healthy  chil- 
dren, but  the  fourth  bad  a  spina  bifida  in  the  lumbar  region  and 
pes  equino-varns  on  each  side.  The  health  of  the  child  was  good 
for  seven  days ;  then  diarrhoea  set  in  accompanied  by  severe 
tenesmus  and  straining,  which  resulted  in  prolapse  of  the  rectal 
and  vaginal  mucous  membrane.  On  the  following  day  the  uterus 
was  completely  extruded  and  the  vagina  everted.  It  was  easily 
replaced  but  immediately  fell  out  again.  This  condition  re- 
mained until  the  death  of  the  child,  when  it  was  seven  weeks 
old.  The  autopsy  revealed  no  anatomical  cause  for  the  pro- 
lapse, and  it  could  be  explained  only  by  the  intra-abdominal 
pressure.  The  author  considers  this  case  a  proof  of  the  im- 
portance of  intra  abdominal  pressure  as  a  cause  of  prolapse  of 
the  uterus. 

A    VERMIFORM    APPENDIX    IX    THE    SCROTUM. 

Under  the  title  ot  Appendix  in  the  Scrotum,  Dr.  George  11. 
Monks  reports  in  the  Boston  Metlical  and  Surgical  -Tournal  an 
interesting  case  of  inflamed  inguinal  hernia  of  the  vermiform 
appendix.  The  diagnosis  was  not  made  at  first,  and  aspiration 
revealed  only  a  few  drops  of  pus.  .After  the  acute  symptoms 
had  subsided  the  tumor  was  cut  down  upon  and  found  to  be 
the  appendix  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  old  indurated  exudation 
which  bad  obliterated  the  jicritoneal  pouch  in  which  the  ap- 
pendix lay. 

A  TRIPLE   BOARD   OF   MEDICAL   EXAMINERS. 

Among  the  medical  bills  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  the  last 
Legislature,  by  the  signature  of  the  Governor,  is  that  known  as 
"Bill  No.  813,"  providing  for  three  separate  boards  of  State 
Medical  Examiners,  after  September  1, 1891,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Regents  of  the  University.  One  board  will  represent  the 
State  Medical  Society,  one  the  Honueopathic  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  the  third  the  Eclectic  State  Society,  .\fter  the  act 
goes  into  eliect,  no  person  can  practice  medicine  in  the  State 
until  he  has  passed  an  examination,  uuiform  fur  all  parts  of  the 
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State,  for  all  subjects  except  therapeutics,  in  which  subject  each 
school  shall  have  its  own  lorm  of  examination. 


HOMES  OF   REST   FOR   NURSES. 

AoooKDiNG  to  the  Lancet,  Sir  James  Paget  lately  spoke  at  a 
public  meeting  in  the  interests  of  the  trained  nurses.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  buy  and  endow  a  home  of  rest  for  nurses,  especially 
those  of  the  London  hospitals,  who  have  little  opportunity  for 
change,  or  relaxation,  or  leisurely  convalescence  after  sickness, 
and,  on  their  meager  salaries  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds 
per  annum,  little  means  to  make  provision  for  a  self-supporting 
home.  Hence  .Sir  James  Paget  comes  to  their  rescue  and  shows 
to  the  public  the  strong  claim  the  trained  nurse  has  to  generous 
and  thoughtful  consideration. 


ORTHOPEDIC   SURGERY    AT    THE    BERLIN    CONGRESS, 

There  has  been  some  fear  that  provision  was  not  to  be 
made  for  a  section  in  orthopredic  surgery  at  the  Tenth  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress,  but  Dr.  Gibney  informs  us  that  he  has 
received  from  Dr.  Lassar  a  letter  in  which  it  is  stated  that  such 
a  section  will  be  established.  We  are  glad  to  he  able  to  make 
this  announcement,  for  we  are  convinced  that  the  orthopedists 
will  have  matters  of  importance  to  present  that  would  not  be 
sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  surgical  section. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infections  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  oases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  June  17,  1890 : 


DISEASES. 

Week  endins  June  10. 

Week  ending  June  17. 

Cases. 

Deatbs. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Typhoid  fever 

13 
67 

357 

81 

6 

1 
11 

0 
.35 
'2.-1 

0 

8 
67 
0 
355 
90 
16 

1 
6 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

32 

0 

The  Vermont  State  Medical  Society  will  hold  a  semi-annual  meeting 
in  Rutland  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  26th  and  27tli  inst.,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Brown,  of  St.  Johnsbury.  Besides  an  address 
by  the  vice-president,  Dr.  J.  B.  Wheeler,  of  Burlington,  the  programme 
includes  the  following  titles :  The  Successful  Treatment  of  Extreme 
Opium  Poisoning  by  Forced  Respiration,  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Goodall,  of  Ben- 
nington ;  The  Treatment  of  H.ay  Fever,  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Chandler,  of  Mont- 
pelier  ;  The  Doctor's  Annoyances,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Petty,  of  Keeler's  Bay  ; 
Uterine  Displacements,  by  Dr.  W^.  R.  Prime,  of  Burlington  ;  Nature's 
Remedies,  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Campbell,  of  Bellows's  Falls  ;  Tonsillitis,  by 
Dr.  F.  T.  Kidder,  of  Woodstock  ;  and  the  Prophylaxis  of  Tuberculosis, 
by  Dr.  C.  W.  Strobell,  of  Middletown  Springs. 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  and  Glycozone. — We  learn  that  Mr.  Mar- 
chand,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  connection  with  the  therapeutical 
applications  of  these  agents,  has  written  a  book  on  the  subject,  copies 
of  which  may  be  had  of  the  Drevet  Manufacturing  Company,  No.  10 
West  Fourth  Street. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Medical  Association  will  hold  its  tenth  annual 
meeting  in  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  on  Thursday,  the  26th  inst.,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Estes,  who  will  give  an  address  on  The 
Doctrine  of  Modern  Prophyla.xis.  Dr.  W.  H.  Thomson,  of  New  York, 
will  give  an  address  on  The  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever. 

Yale  University,  Department  of  Medicine. — Dr.  Francis  Delatield 
will  deliver  the  address  in  medicine  at  the  commencement  exercises  on 
Tuesday,  the  24th  inst. 


The  New  York  State  Medical  Association. — The  eighth  special 
meeting  of  the  Fifth  District  Branch  will  be  held  in  Kingston,  Ulster 
County,  on  Tuesday,  July  22d.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, Dr.  H.  Van  Hoevenberg,  reminds  the  members  that  a  large 
attendance  is  desirable. 

The  Regents'  Examinations  of  Medical  Students. — It  is  announced 
that  the  examinations  of  medical  students  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  lie  held  on  the  23d,  24th, 
and  25th  of  September.  The  New  York  examination  will  be  held  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week ; 

Monday,  Juiie  23<i :  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York ;  Bos- 
ton Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Society 
for  Medical  Improvement ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  Jum:  2Jfth  :  Buffalo  Obstetrical  Society  (private). 

Wednesday,  June  25th  :  New  York  Pathological  Society  ;  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  County  of  Albany ;  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Asso- 
ciation ;  Berkshire,  Mass  ,  District  Medical  Society  (Pittsfield). 

Thursday,  Ju7ie  26th :  Vermont  State  Medical  Society  (semi-annual, 
first  day — Rutland) ;  Lehigh,  Pa.,  Valley  Medical  Association  (East- 
on). 

Friday,  .June  27th  :  Vermont  State  Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  New 
York  Society  of  German  Physicians  ;  Philadelphia  Clinical  Society  ; 
Philadelphia  Laryngological  Society. 

OBITUARY    NOTE. 

Joseph  W.  Howe,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  died  on  board  the  steamship 
Umbria,  on  Saturday,  the  7th  inst.  The  deceased,  who  was  a  native  of 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  the  class  of  1866, 
and  surgeon  to  Charity  and  St.  Francis's  Hospitals.  He  was  a  surgeon 
of  decided  ability  and  a  man  of  excellent  qualities. 


I^ttttrs  to  t^e  €btIor. 


A   SUBSTITUTE   FOR   WIRING   THE   PATELLA. 

Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  June  2,  1890. 
To  the  Editor-  of  the  NeiD  i'ork  Medical  Jonrnal  : 

Sir:  In  your  Journal  of  May  Slst  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Charles 
Phelps  on  The  Treatment  of  Simple  Fracture  of  the  Patella  by 
Wiring.  While  reading  the  article  I  had  an  idea  which,  if  you 
think  worth  giving  to  the  profession,  please  publish.  Instead 
of  wiring  the  patella,  why  not  pass  a  strong  silver  or  other 
metallic  needle  through  the  tendon  just  above  the  patella  trans- 
versely to  the  leg;  also  one  through  the  ligament  just  below 
the  lower  fragment,  both  being  outside  of  the  knee  joint;  allow 
the  needles  to  project  for  two  or  three  inches  beyond  the  open- 
ing through  the  skin.  With  these  ends  draw  the  fractured  bone 
together  and  fix  it  by  means  of  rubber  bands  (or  otherwise), 
extending  from  one  needle  to  the  other.  Then  dre,»s  the  leg 
on  a  plaster  bandage,  and,  with  absolute  rest,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  get  good  results  with  less  danger  to  the  pa- 
tient and  less  trouble  to  the  surgeon  than  with  the  somewhat 
complex  process  of  wiring.  Frank  S.  Low,  M.  D. 

A    STATEMENT    FROM    MR.    W.    F.    FORD. 

New  York,  June  JG,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Neie  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sib:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  corporation  Hazard,  Hazard,  &  Co.,  in  your  issue  of  June 
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14,  1890,  wherein  they  state  that  their  "  Surgical-instrument 
Department  is  under  the  direction  and  personal  supervision  of 
W.  F.  Ford,  Instrument-maker  to  St.  Luke's,  Mount  Sinai,  New 
York  State  Woman's  Hospitals,  Bellevue,  and  all  the  other  New 
York  hospitals."  I  deem  it  my  duty  not  only  to  myself,  hat  to 
the  surgical  and  medical  profession  at  large,  to  state  that  this 
statement  is  without  any  foundation  whatever,  as  I  have  no  con- 
nection of  any  kind  with  Hazard,  Hazard,  &  Co.,  or  any  of  their 
departments ;  and  that  the  only  instruments  now  made  under 
my  direction  and  personal  supervision  are  those  manufactured 
and  sold  hy  the  VV.  F.  Ford  Surgical  Instrument  Company.  As 
I  have  been  manufacturing  for  the  surgical  profession  continu- 
ously for  over  forty  years,  it  is  but  right  that  they  should  be 
informed  of  these  facts.  W.  F.  Ford. 


proccebtngs  of  Sodctits. 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Forty-first  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  30, 
SI,  S2.  and  S3,  1890. 

SECTION    IN    OBSTETRICS    AND    GYNAECOLOGY. 

Intraligamentary  or  Imbedded  Cysts.— Dr.  W.  II.  Wa- 

THEN,  of  Louisville,  Ivy.,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  After 
briefly  describing  the  anatomy  of  the  broad  ligaments,  the  par- 
ovarium, and  other  foetal  tubular  relics,  illustrated  by  appropri- 
ate drawings,  he  said  that  cysts  of  the  broad  ligament  were 
extra-peritoneal,  and  might  be  benign  and  simple,  as  in  the  so- 
called  broad-ligament  ,cysts,  or  qua.si-malignant,  as  in  the  intra- 
ligamentary  sessile  or  imbedded  cysts.  He  merely  alluded  to 
the  former,  as  they  were  readily  amenable  to  treatment,  and 
their  removal  requited  no  high  order  of  surgical  skill ;  but  he 
begged  to  call  attention  especially  to  the  latter,  as  the  literature 
upon  this  subject  was  comparatively  modern  and  not  extensive. 
These  cysts  might  appear  to  be  very  simple,  but  they  were  often 
on  the  verge  of  malignancy,  and  were  frequently  infected  with 
papillary  ingrowths.  They  might  be  divided  into  unilocular- 
papillomatous  and  multilocular-papillomatous  varieties.  In  the 
former,  while  the  liquid  was  usually  limpid,  it  was  often  so 
poisonous  that  it  might  cause  rajnd  malignant  <legeneriition  of 
the  peritonseum. 

The  unilocular  cyst  was  probably  derived  from  broken  verti- 
cal tubes  of  the  parovarium,  and  was  more  loosely  joined  by 
connective  tissue  to  the  broad  ligament  than  the  multilocular 
cyst.  It  had  less  intimate  vascular  connection,  was  more  com- 
pletely encapsulated,  and  was  more  readily  removed  by  enuclea- 
tion. It  probably  never  became  blended  with  the  fibers  of  the 
uterus  or  bladder  by  continuity  of  tissue.  The  multilocular 
cyst  had  a  few  daughter  cysts  distended  by  a  clear  limpid  fluid 
with  exuberant  and  firm  papillomatous  growths.  Its  firm  union 
and  abundant  vascular  connection  with  its  peritoneal  and 
fibrous  capsule,  and  its  tendency  to  fuse  itself  to  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  uterus,  bladder,  and  other  subperitoneal  pelvic 
structures,  might  make  its  removal  one  of  the  inost  diftii'iilt  and 
dangerous  operations  in  abdominal  surgery.  Its  origin  had  not 
been  definitely  determined,  but,  as  papillary  ingrowths  were 
essential  features  of  foetal  tubular  relics,  it  was  generally  taught 
that  it  arose  from  the  tubules  of  the  parovarium.  Tlie  author 
was  inclined  to  adopt  the  theory  of  Doran,  that  this  form  of 
imbedded  cyst  had  its  origin  in  stray  foetal  relics  which  existed 
in  the  hilum  of  the  ovary.     He  did  not  believe  that  this  cyst 


arose  from  follicular  degeneration  of  supplemental  ovarian  tisane 
or  accessory  ovaries,  for  papillomatous  ingrowths  were  not 
found  except  in  fijetal  tubular  relics,  and  in  the  hilum  of  the 
ovary  relics  of  the  Wolffian  body  existed  in  abundance.  The 
walls  of  such  cysts  were  usually  thin,  but  very  great  develop- 
ment of  fusiform  muscular  cells  might  make  tliem  at  some  parts 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  liquid  was  generally  limpid,  but 
might  be  of  ditferent  degrees  of  consistence  and  shades  of  color. 
It  was  not  probable  that  this  cyst  could  be  diagnosticated  by  a 
chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  its  contents,  as  main- 
tained by  Koeberle  ;  nor  was  it  believed  that  it  was  possible 
to  make  a  diagnosis  until  the  abdomen  had  been  opened,  and 
even  then  it  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  do  so.  It  might 
be  confounded  in  its  stages  with  other  pathological  conditions. 
Mr.  Tait,  in  speaking  of  the  pathology  of  these  tumors,  says: 
"The  cells  are  irregular  in  size  and  often  in  form,  are  often 
ciliated,  though  incompletely  so,  and  they  evince  a  peculiarity 
of  growth  which  I  hold  to  be  the  only  characteristic  of  malig- 
nant disease.  When  the  tumors  have  reached  large  size  this 
epithelial  proliferation  becomes  dendritic  and  papillomatous,  and 
some  of  these  simple-looking  tumois  are  among  the  most  malig- 
nant things  I  have  met  with."  He  removed  a  simple-looking 
imbedded  cyst  from  a  young  girl  where  no  dendritic  or  papillom- 
atous growths  were  visible.  She  had  cancer  in  six  weeks,  and 
died  in  three  months  with  cancerous  involvement  of  all  the  im- 
portant pelvic  and  abdominal  organs.  This  special  instance  did 
not  stand  alone  in  his  experience.  The  liquid  of  the  cyst  was 
often  so  acrid  and  poisonous  to  the  peritonneum  as  to  positively 
oontra-indioate  any  form  of  tapping  or  aspiration  through  the 
abdomen,  and  the  only  treatment  that  was  justifiable  was  lapa- 
rotomy and  careful  enucleation  of  the  cyst  from  its  peritoneal 
and  fibrous  covering.  But  this  was  not  always  an  easy  matter, 
and  the  enucleation  was  sometimes  so  difficult  and  attended 
with  such  profuse  biemorrhage  as  to  cause  the  woman  to  die  on 
the  operating  table.  The  bladder  might  be  opened  in  an  effort 
to  separate  the  cyst  when  there  was  continuity  of  structure. 
This  misfortune  had  occurred  twice  in  the  experience  of  Good- 
ell,  who  had  probably  had  more  experience  in  the  removal  of 
imbedded  cysts  than  any  operator  in  this  country.  Or  the  cyst 
might  have  so  buried  itself  in  the  pelvis  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  entirely  remove  it  without  endangering  the  large  vessels 
deep  in  the  pelvis. 

No  one  should  attempt  to  shell  out  the  imbedded  cyst  until 
he  understood  the  anatomical  relations  it  sustained  to  its  invest- 
ing membrane  and  the  organs  and  structures  of  the  pelvis;  oth- 
erwise he  would  not  do  good  surgery,  might  fail  to  remove  a 
cyst  that  could  be  easily  enucleated,  and  might  also  cause  the 
death  of  the  woman.  The  cyst  walls  were  often  so  rotten  as  to 
rupture  with  but  little  careless  handling  and  allow  the  poisonous 
contents  to  enter  and  infect  the  peritonfeum.  For  this  reason 
it  was  probably  better  to  remove  the  fluid  with  an  aspirator 
before  attempting  enucleation,  and  then  close  the  little  opening 
with  catch  forceps.  The  investing  membrane  should  be  opened 
at  the  most  favorable  i)oint,  and  with  well-trained  fingers  one 
should  carefully  work  from  that  point;  otherwise  he  might  lose 
his  bearings,  do  a  bad  operation,  and  fail  to  remove  the  cyst. 
When  the  cyst  was  removed,  the  empty  capsule,  if  small  at  its 
base,  might  be  ligated  low  down  and  cut  away,  but  with  a 
thick,  broad  base,  where  there  was  oozing,  the  edges  of  the  cap- 
sule should  be  gathered  together  hy  a  purse-string  suture  stitched 
to  the  bottom  of  the  abdominal  wound  and  a  drainage-tube  in- 
troduced. In  conclusion,  the  speaker  reported  a  laparotomy 
for  a  deeply  imboddod  cyst  in  the  right  broad  ligament. 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra  in  Women.— Dr.  Ely  Van  de 
Warkeh,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  read  a  paper  thus  entitled.  This 
condition  was  believed  to  be  a  very  common  one — even  'more 
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common  than  stricture  of  the  male  urethra.  Spasmodic  strict- 
ure was  not  under  consideration,  hut  only  those  cases  which 
had  heretofore  been  explained  by  a  specific  or  traumatic  origin. 
It  was  more  likely  to  occur  in  multiparie  than  in  virgins. 
Stricture  should  not  be  confounded  with  simple  proliferation  of 
the  urethral  mucous  membrane,  with  which  might  be  associated 
hypertrophy  of  the  nymphfe  or  the  clitoris  and  its  prepuce.  The 
anatomical  relations  of  the  female  urethra  were  such  that  dur- 
ing the  act  of  sexual  intercourse  it  was  as  much  exposed  to  con- 
ditions which  would  result  in  stricture  as  the  male  urethra  was. 
The  subject  had  been  scarcely  noticed  in  the  text-books  on  the 
diseases  of  women,  Thomas  ignoring  it  entirely,  and  Emmet, 
Churchill,  West,  McClintock,  and  others  saying  that  it  was  of 
rare  occurrence  or  that  it  did  not  exist  at  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  Skene  said  it  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  at  or 
near  the  meatus,  but  his  method  of  exploration  with  sounds  was 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  The  subject  might  be  considered 
as  holding  a  position  analogous  to  that  which  was  held  by  strict- 
nre  of  the  male  uretljra  a  generation  ago  before  the  improved 
methods  of  examination  of  Otis  and  others  were  devised.  The 
normal  diameter  of  the  female  urethra  had  not  been  accurately 
determined,  and  it  might  not  be  essential  that  it  should  be 
known.  It  was  usually  so  dilatable  that  its  exact  measurement 
was  difficult  to  take.  Herman  stated  that  in  the  normal  condi- 
tion it  would  readily  admit  a  14  to  17  catheter.  Stricture  in 
the  female  urethra  was  not  in  all  respects  analogous  to  stricture 
in  the  male.  One  of  small  caliber  in  the  male  might  give  rise 
to  no  symptoms,  while  a  similar  one  in  the  female  might  give 
rise  to  very  positive  symptoms.  The  best,  if  not  the  only, 
method  of  determining  stricture  in  the  female  was  by  means  of 
bulbous  sounds,  and  the  same  instruments  should  be  used  in 
treating  it.  The  stricture  would  sometimes  require  as  large  as 
a  30  (French)  bulb  for  its  relief.  Such  treatment  was  usually 
painful,  especially  if  the  lesion  was  located  near  the  meatus, 
and  cocaine  should  be  used  to  mitigate  the  pain.  We  should 
not  wait  until  symptoms  of  mechanical  obstruction  to  urination 
were  present  before  exploring  the  urethra  for  stricture ;  in  fact, 
stricture  might  not  be  due  to  such  obstruction.  If  the  mucous 
membrane  was  everted,  such  an  exploration  should  be  made, 
and,  as  the  membrane  was  restored,  an  annular  stricture  at  the 
meatus  might  be  apparent.  The  dilatation  should  be  gradual, 
and  the  result  would  be  gradual  absorption  of  the  surrounding 
exudate  as  well  as  rupture  of  the  constricting  bands.  Treat- 
ment by  electrolysis  was  painful  and  not  more  efficient  than 
treatment  with  bulbs.  It  was  a  good  plan  to  explore  for  strict- 
ure in  all  cases  in  which  dysuria  was  present. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Currier,  of  New  York,  stated  that  the  doctrine 
wliicb  had  been  advanced  was  at  least  new  and  original,  and  one 
could  hardly  be  prepared  to  accept  at  once  the  statement  that 
stricture  in  the  female  urethra  was  more  common  than  in  the 
male.  It  was  also  hardly  safe  to  advise  such  general  explora- 
tion and  dilatation  of  tliis  structure  for  diagnostic  purposes,  as 
it  would  lead  the  way  to  the  same  excesses  and  mischievous  re- 
sults which  had  occurred  in  many  cases  from  the  too  common 
practice  of  dilating  and  cutting  the  male  urethra.  Still  the 
reader's  propositions  were  the  result  of  practice  and  experiment 
and  deserved  greater  consideration  than  mere  theory.  The 
method  of  examination  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  was 
everted  might  lead  to  an  erroneous  conclusion,  as  the  supposed 
annular  stricture  at  the  meatus  might  be  merely  the  result  of 
traction.  Another  cause  of  stricture  which  had  not  been  men- 
tioned was  the  use  of  certain  toxic  substances,  such  as  cantha- 
rides.  An  instance  of  the  lesion  from  such  a  cause  had  been 
observed  by  the  speaker. 

Dr.  Engklmann,  of  St.  Louis,  thought  that  stricture  in  the 
female  urethra  was  more  likely  to  be  due  to  mechanical  causes 


than  to  an  inflammatory  origin.  As  to  the  treatment,  electroly- 
sis might  aggravate  the  trouble,  but  a  mild  and  sedative  galvanic 
current  might  be  of  benefit.  The  positive  pole  should  he  within 
the  urethra  and  the  electrode  should  be  so  covered  that  its  me- 
tallic surface  would  not  be  in  contact  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Dr.  Reed,  of  Middleport,  O.,  preferred  to  dilate  such  strict- 
ures as  were  under  consideration  with  a  self-retaining  catheter, 
though  admitting  that  intiammation  might  follow  such  practice. 
He  had  seen  a  case  in  which  there  was  such  a  result. 

Dr.  Van  pe  Warker  thought  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
stricture  of  the  female  urethra  necessarily  implied  great  con- 
traction of  its  lumen.  The  constricting  bands  could  only  he 
discovered  as  the  olive-shaped  bulbs  were  used.  The  criticism 
was  a  just  one  that  the  method  of  treatment  advised  contained 
an  element  of  danger,  but  at  present  it  seemed  to  be  the  only 
efficient  method. 

A  Hew  Operation  for  Prolapsus  of  the  Anterior  Vaginal 
Wall. — Dr.  CuREiEK  read  a  paper  with  this  title,  in  which  he 
said  that,  with  the  exception  of  vesico-vaginal  tistula,  the  lesions 
of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  were  more  or  less  ignored  by  the 
majority  of  the  profession,  or,  if  not  ignored,  were  considered 
of  less  importance  than  they  actually  were.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  with  prolapsus,  which  might  exist  alone  or  in  connec- 
tion with  descent  of  the  bladder,  uterus,  posterior  wall,  or  rec- 
tum. Prolapse  of  the  vagina  did  not  necessarily  signify  pro- 
lapse of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  errors  of  diagnosis  in  this 
direction  were  frequently  made  through  examinations  which 
were  not  sufficiently  careful.  In  either  case  the  vaginal  lesion 
demanded  operative  treatment,  hut  the  symptoms  were  usually 
much  more  urgent  if  rectum  or  bladder  had  descended  than 
when  this  was  not  the  case.  The  vaginal  wall  was  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  weight  of  the  bladder  was  sustained  and 
such  portions  of  the  intestines  as  might  be  superimposed,  and 
the  medium  through  which  the  resultant  of  the  forces  exerted 
by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  passed.  The  struct- 
ures of  the  pelvic  floor  might  be  so  disorganized  as  to  be  of  little 
value  as  a  means  of  support,  but  if  the  integrity  of  the  anterior 
wall  was  preserved,  the  latter  might  act  as  an  efficient  barrier 
and  support  for  a  long  time.  The  causes  which  led  to  prolapsus 
of  the  anterior  wall  were  not  limited  to  the  parturient  process, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  lesion  might  occur  in  the 
young  and  nulliparous  in  connection  with  general  relaxation  of 
muscular  fiber,  it  might  be  the  consequence  of  straining  at  stool 
in  connection  with  persistent  constipation,  or  it  might  occur  in 
the  aged  in  connection  with  general  atrophy  of  the  muscular  tis- 
sue. A  prolonged  second  stage  of  labor  with  subsequent  imper- 
fect involution  might  be  its  efficient  cause,  or  it  might  occur  in 
women  who  had  had  a  number  of  pregnancies  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  in  whom  the  conditions  of  life  and  health  had  been  such 
as  to  preclude  complete  involution.  It  had  two  types.  In  one 
there  was  atrophy  of  muscular  fiber  and  diminution  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  entire  structure ;  there  was  also  protrusion  of  the 
bladder  and  disturbance  of  its  functions,  especially  in  those  cases 
in  which  there  was  coexisting  cough  or  constipation.  In  the 
other  type  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  was  thickened 
and  its  connective  tissue  hypertrophied,  but  there  was  no  pro- 
trusion of  the  bladder,  though  there  might  be  extensive  pro- 
lapsus of  the  vaginal  wall.  The  object  of  an  operation  on  this 
structure  was  to  restore  it  so  that  it  might  accomplish  its  normal 
functions.  This  imi)lied  restoration  of  normal  dimensions  longi- 
tudinally as  well  as  laterally.  Operations  which  had  heretofore 
been  devised  had  tended  almost  exclusively  to  contract  the  wall 
only  in  its  lateral  or  transverse  dimension,  the  old  operation  of 
Dieffenbach  being  the  type  of  such  procedures.  The  vaginal 
wall  was  thus  made  narrower,  but  also  somewhat  longer,  and 
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the  great  strain  which  was  placed  upon  a  long  line  of  union  was 
not  infrequently  sufficient  to  rupture  it  and  restore  the  former 
diseased  condition  in  an  exaggerated  form.  The  method  of  Em- 
met— of  burying  a  quantity  of  undenuded  tissue  beneath  hisline 
of  union — seemed  irrational,  for,  while  this  tissue  might  atrophy, 
it  might  also  suffer  decomposition.  It  also  imposed  a  great 
strain  upon  a  narrow  line  of  union — a  strain  which  it  would  not 
bear  in  all  cases,  as  experience  showed.  The  operation  which 
was  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  previous  metho<ls  aimed  to  con- 
tract the  vaginal  wall  to  a  sufficient  extent,  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  to  distribute  the  tension  over  two  lines  of  union  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Three  operations  had  thus  far  been 
performed — in  December,  1889,  and  January  and  March,  1890. 
All  the  patients  had  been  seen  witliin  a  few  days,  and  there  was 
as  yet  no  indication  in  either  case  that  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  operation  would  not  be  permanent. 

In  performing  the  operation  an  elliptical  strip  of  (nucous 
membrane  of  sufficiently  large  area  was  first  removed  from  the 
anterior  wall,  as  in  the  Dieffenbach  and  other  operations,  and 
then  another  elliptical  strip  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  the  major 
axes  of  the  two  ellipses  intersecting  at  their  middle  point.  This 
tissue  was  best  removed  with  forceps  and  scalpel ;  and  in  fa- 
vorable cases,  the  outlines  of  the  ellipses  having  been  made  by 
suitable  incisions,  the  tissue  could  be  unrolled  or  torn  off  upon 
a  tissue-forceps  with  broad  grip.  In  cases  in  which  there  was 
protrusion  of  the  bladder,  the  dissection  must  be  made  with 
great  care  to  avoid  wounding  that  viscus.  The  hsBrnorrh.age 
was  sometimes  considerable,  for  the  bladder  wall  was  very  vas- 
cular, but  it  was  mostly  venous,  and  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
wound  was  closed.  Catgut  was  used  in  closing  the  wound.  No. 
2  or  No.  3  being  used,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  raucous 
membrane.  Continuous  sutures  viere  used,  and  they  were 
buried  in  the  connective  tissue  if  that  was  thick  enough  to 
warrant  it;  otherwise  the  suture  was  carried  directly  from  edge 
to  edge  of  the  wound,  the  needle  entering  and  issuing  from  the 
mucous  membrane  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  frorh  the  edge. 
A  fine,  slightly  curved  needle  was  used,  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length.  That  portion  of  the  wound  nearest  the  cer- 
vix was  first  closed,  the  suturing  being  continued  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  longitudinal  with  the  transverse  ellipse.  Then, 
with  another  needle  and  suture,  the  portion  of  the  wound  near- 
est the  meatus  urinarius  was  closed,  the  suturing  being  con- 
tinued as  far  as  the  junction  of  that  portion  of  the  longitudinal 
with  the  transverse  ellipse.  Then,  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner as  before,  the  transverse  segments  of  the  wound  were 
olosod,-  and  the  two  sutures  were  finally  tied  together  at  the 
middle  point  of  the  entire  wound.  The  result  was  that  the 
vagina  was  narrowed  and  also  shortened  to  the  desired  extent, 
and  the  tension  was  evenly  distributed  over  two  lines  of  union, 
which  cut  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  middle  point.  The 
wound  might  be  painted  with  iodoform  collodion  or  left 
without  any  dressing  whatsoever.  The  patient  must  lie  quiet- 
ly upon  her  back  for  a  week,  and  by  that  time  the  wound 
would  almost  certainly  be  firmly  healed,  for  the  conditions  of 
drainage  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  vascularity 
of  the  parts  was  ample.  If  the  patient  suffered  from  severe 
cough  the  operation  should  be  deferred,  for  the  strain  upon  the 
wound  induced  by  coughing  might  be  snffioient  to  tear  out  tlie 
sutures. 

Dr.  Van  db  Warkkr  believed  that  operations  upon  the  an- 
terior vaginal  wall  were  among  the  most  unsatisfactory  that 
were  performed  upon  the  female  genital  organs.  The  result 
might  be  good  for  a  year  or  two,  but  eventually  the  unfavorable 
condition  was  liable  to  recur.  The  operation  which  had  been 
described  resembled  one  which  had  been  proi)osed  a  iow  years 
since  by  Dr.  Rearay. 


Dr.  Reamt,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  described  his  operation,  and 
had  found  the  results  very  satisfactory  after  its  use. 

Dr.  Johnstone,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  thought  that  the  anterior- 
wall  operation  would  usually  be  nnnecessary  if  the  perineal 
body  was  sufficiently  firm,  and  recommended  the  careful  per- 
formance of  the  flap-splitting  operation  upon  the  perinaeum, 
with  or  without  an  operation  upon  the  anterior  wall,  when 
lesions  of  the  latter  were  present. 

Dr.  IIoFF.MAN,  of  Philadelphia,  objected  to  the  flap-splitting 
operation  as  superficial  and  ineffective. 

Dr.  Johnstone  replied  that  it  was  superficial  if  performed 
by  a  superficial  operator,  but  not  otherwise. 

Dr.  Engelmann  had  experienced  little  satisfaction  in  an- 
terior-wall operations,  especially  when  they  alone  were  per- 
formed. The  conditions  which  called  for  such  operations 
usually  indicated  as  well  reparative  measures  upon  the  vagi- 
nal portion  of  the  cervix,  the  posterior  vaginal  wall,  and  the 
perinaeum. 

Dr.  Kerb,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  thought  an  important  pre- 
liminary consisted  in  attending  to  the  condition  of  the  aterns, 
which  was  frequently  the  cause  of  the  vaginal  lesions.  In  all 
cases  in  which  there  was  subinvolution,  or  retroflexion,  or  fis- 
sure of  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervi.t,  such  condition  mnst 
be  remedied,  or  there  would  be  little  benefit  from  the  operation 
upon  the  anterior  wall. 

Dr.  Currier  admitted  the  justness  of  all  the  criticisms  which 
had  been  made  concerning  thenecessity  of  repairing  vaginal  and 
uterine  lesions  which  coexisted  with  the  prolapse  of  the  ante- 
rior wall.  Such  reparative  measures  had  been  taken  in  all  the 
cases  which  he  reported,  as  would  be  seen  when  the  details  of 
the  cases  were  published.  He  showed  that  the  principle  of  his 
operation  differed  in  important  respects  from  that  of  Dr. 
Reamy,  and  that  there  was  a  point  of  weakness  in  the  latter 
which  might  be  fata!  to  its  utility. 

Hyperemesis  Gravidarum. — Dr.  E.  W.  Mitchell,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  read  a  paper  which  narrated  the  dangers  accom- 
panying such  a  condition  and  the  means  which  were  suitable  for 
its  relief.  Among  the  most  reliable  of  such  means  were  dilata- 
tion of  the  cervix  and  the  production  of  abortion.  The  theory 
of  the  former  was  reasonable,  but  it  sometimes  proved  ineffi- 
cient. The  latter  must  then  be  undertaken  as  a  last  resort.  A 
case  was  narrated  in  which  the  condition  urgently  demanded 
relief,  and  abortion  was  performed,  the  patient  recovering. 

Uterus  Bilocularis.— Dr.  L.  II.  Ddn.sino,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  read  a  paper  in  which  the  causes  of  such  strnctnral  de- 
formities, so  far  as  known,  were  narrated.  The  paper  was  based 
upon  a  case  in  which  this  deformity  existed,  being  accidentally 
discovered  after  the  occurrence  of  an  abortion.  It  had  been 
usually  supposed  that  the  mortality  in  such  cases  was  great, 
after  abortion  or  labor  at  term,  but  the  reader  showed  that  the 
contrary  was  true.  Iliematometra  or  external  haemorrhage  in 
this  condition  was  not  so  dangerous  nor  so  common  as  had  been 
heretofore  believed. 

Antiseptics  in  Obstetrics. — Dr,  T.  B.  Oreenbt,  of  West 
Point,  Ky.,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  stated  that  an  experience 
of  many  years  had  led  him  to  believe  that  the  use  of  so-called 
prophylactic  vaginal  injections  during  parturition  was  injurious, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were  advocated  by  some  of 
the  most  able  and  experienced  obstetricians.  The  reader  forti- 
fied his  position  by  reference  to  the  good  results  which  had 
been  obtained  in  various  hospitals  in  which  such  injections  were 
not  used.  As  to  the  use  of  antiseptics  in  general  for  obstetric 
purposes,  he  believed  that  simple  cleanliness  was  all  that  was 
necessary,  and  that  the  element  of  danger  could  not  be  ignored 
when  chemical  substances  of  great  toxic  power  were  introduced 
into  the  cavities  of  the  bodv. 
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The  Surgical  Treatment  of  ITon-pedunculated  Abdomi- 
nal Tumors. — Dr.  H.  O.  Marot,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject.  After  a  brief  review  of  what  was  known  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  cystic  growtlis  of  the  pelvis,  the 
speaker  stated  that,  developed  from  the  deeper  structures,  these 
growths  were  of  necessity  inclosed  with  an  investing  covering 
of  peritonsBum,  and  that  the  method  of  treatment  recommended 
years  ago  by  Miner,  of  Buffalo,  was  of  decided  value.  His 
method  consisted  in  an  enucleation  by  stripping  the  tumor  from 
the  peritonteum.  Such  a  method  was  useful  for  all  ovarian  cys- 
tomatain  which  a  pedicle  conld  not  be  formed  or  was  not  neces- 
sary, but  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  and  was  almost  forgotten.  In 
the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  growth  had  so  broad  an  attach- 
ment that  a  pedicle  could  not  be  formed,  a  modification  of  Mi- 
ner's method  was  recommended  as  one  which  had  many  advan- 
tages. It  might  be  practiced  as  follows :  After  the  cyst  had 
been  partially  emptied  of  its  contents  the  peritonaeum  was  di- 
vided at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  base  of  the  tumor  and 
the  latter  was  then  enucleated.  The  bleeding  vessels  were  tem- 
porarily secured  and  the  peritoneal  pocket  thus  formed  was 
seized  with  large  compression  forceps  and  held  by  an  assistant. 
The  base  was  evenly  sewed  quite  beneath  the  cyst  attachment 
with  a  continuous  tendon  suture  in  double  stitch,  a  long  curved 
needle  with  an  eye  near  the  point  and  fixed  in  a  handle  being 
used  for  the  purpose.  This  suture  included  all  the  tissue  at  the 
base  of  the  sac,  and,  when  properly  placed,  not  only  controlled 
haemorrhage,  but  constricted  without  destroying  the  nutrition  of 
the  tissue.  The  supertiuons  structures  were  cut  away  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  line  of  suturing,  and  the  edges  were  then  intra- 
folded  and  another  line  of  continuous  suturing  made  which 
should  be  parallel  with  the  cut  edges.  This  method  of  adjust- 
ment allowed  of  the  replacement  of  the  parts  without  strain  or 
tension,  and  closure  of  the  abdominal  wound  without  drainage. 
The  speaker  recommended  similar  treatment  for  the  uterus  after 
removal  from  it  of  fibroid  tumors,  his  first  observation  and 
studies  of  the  subject  having  been  published  ten  years  ago.  The 
principle  of  treatment  in  all  these  eases,  whether  the  tumor  be 
cystic  or  solid,  rested  mainly  upon  the  use  of  the  buried  ani- 
mal suture  (tendon  being  preferred  for  many  reasons).  Thus 
we  had  an  aseptic  suture,  aseptically  applied,  in  an  aseptic 
wound. 

Hystero-myomectomy.— Dr.  Howard  A.  Kellt,  of  Balti- 
more, read  a  paper  with  this  title,  calling  attention  to  the  best 
method  of  performing  hystero-myomectomy  in  the  case  of  ])ed- 
unculated  fibroid  uteri.  None  of  the  other  important  questions 
relating  to  fibroid  tumors  were  at  present  under  discussion,  nei- 
ther the  best  manner  of  making  a  pedicle  when  none  existed 
naturally  nor  the  most  eligible  method  of  dealing  with  fibroids 
buried  in  the  tissue  of  the  pelvis.  These  and  other  important 
points  were  not  to  be  touched,  but  he  should  speak  of  the  sim- 
plest cases  in  which  a  pedicle  already  exists  or  is  easily  made. 
His  plan  included  the  following  steps:  1.  The  long  abdominal 
incision  necessary  to  withdraw  the  fibroid.  2.  The  removal  of 
the  tumor  from  the  abdomen  and  the  constriction  of  the  pedicle 
by  the  rubber  ligature.  3.  Cutting  off  the  tumor  while  above 
the  ligature,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  out  the  upper  surface  of  the 
stump  left  behind.  4.  The  complete  obliteration  of  the  raw  sur- 
face of  the  stump  by  the  use  of  continuous  buried  suturesdrawn 
tight  enough  to  check  bleeding,  as  well  as  to  secure  approxiiua- 
tion.  The  upperiuost  row  of  sutures  were  interrupted  and  of 
silk,  thus  bringing  together  the  peritoneal  surfaces,  and  includ- 
ing about  half  a  centimetre  of  the  wedge-like  margin  of  the  lips 
of  the  incision.  They  were  left  long  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
suspending  the  stump.  In  the  fifth  step,  after  this  perfect  ap- 
proximation of  the  lips  of  the  stump,  the  rubber  ligature  was 
cut,  and,  if  any  persistent  oozing  occurred  between  the  lips,  one  ' 


or  both  uterine  arteries  were  ligated  in  their  course  by  drawing 
the  stump  to  the  opposite  side  and  passing  a  needle  boldly 
through  its  lateral  surface  well  below  the  incision.  A  ligature 
thus  introduced  would  control  the  uterine  artery.  If  bleeding 
still  continued,  the  opposite  artery  must  be  ligated.  In  the  sixth 
step,  after  cleansing  the  abdomen  and  closing  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdominal  incision  down  to  the  stump,  the  stump  itself  was 
fastened  into  the  abdominal  wall  by  means  of  a  running  catgut 
suture,  thus  bringing  together  the  abdominal  peritonaaum  and 
the  peritonaeum  of  the  stump,  and  encircling  the  stump  just  be- 
low the  line  of  incision.  In  this  way  all  wound-area  was  shut 
off  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  stump  with  its  raw  surface 
obliterated  would  now  lie  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound, 
covered  in  on  both  sides  by  skin  and  muscular  tissue,  which 
were  not  yet  approximated.  The  pit  thus  left  was  packed  full 
of  dry  gauze  and  the  long  ligatures  were  brought  outside.  The 
seventh  step  included  the  dressing  which  was  applied  by  cutting 
a  slit  in  several  folds  of  gauze  and  bringing  the  interrupted  long 
ligatures  through  the  slit,  clasping  them  in  the  bite  of  an  ordi- 
nary long-nosed  artery  forceps.  This  should  lie  across  the  wound, 
suspending  the  stump  and  enabling  it  to  resist  any  tendency  to 
fall  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

This  method  possessed  very  considerable  advantages  over  any 
of  the  methods  in  use.  It  was  far  better  than  the  intra-perito- 
neal  method,  where  the  dangers  of  sepsis  and  of  concealed  haem- 
orrhage were  so  great  as  to  destroy  a  large  percentage  of  the 
patients.  It  was  better  than  the  extra-peritoneal  method,  which 
left  the  rubber  ligament  in  situ  for  the  distal  extremity  to  slough 
off,  in  that  this  method  avoided  the  slough,  which  was  danger- 
ous as  a  septic  focus  and  always  uncertain  in  its  extent.  It  was 
also  more  generally  applicable  than  the  extra-peritoneal  method 
commonly  used,  because  short  stumps  could  sometimes  with  the 
greatest  difliculty  or  not  at  all  be  dragged  up  high  enough  to 
attach  peritonwum  to  peritonfeum  below  the  rubber  ligature. 
The  author  felt  confident  that  there  was  a  great  future  for 
this  simple  and  safe  method  of  dealing  with  the  stump, 
which  he  sailed  the  combined  extraperitoneal  and  intraperi- 
toneal method. 

Fistulous  Escape  of  Ligatures  after  Abdominal  Oper- 
ations.— Dr.  Marie  B.  Werner,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  read  a 
paper  thus  entitled.  Various  causes  were  adduced  for  this  acci- 
dent, among  which  were  mentioned  inflammation  or  septic  con- 
dition of  the  wound,  septic  condition  or  too  large  size  of  the 
ligature,  and  injudicious  use  of  the  drainage-tube.  The  ques- 
tion was  a  practical  one,  and  light  was  desired  as  to  the  best 
method  of  treating  such  an  accident.  A  case  was  reported  in 
which  such  an  accident  occurred,  laparotomy  having  been  per- 
formed for  hydrosalpinx  of  one  side,  with  extensive  adhesions. 
A  second  laparotomy  was  required  a  few  months  subsequently 
for  disease  upon  the  other  side. 

Dr.  Wathen  observed  that  the  question  of  suture  material 
in  abdominal  surgery  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  whether 
for  wounds  within  the  abdomen  or  for  the  wound  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall.  There  was  danger  in  using  too  large  a  suture  as 
well  as  in  using  one  which  was  not  aseptic.  The  speaker  be- 
lieved that  instrument-makers  were  often  careless  in  preparing 
sutures,  and  that  sutures  prepared  by  means  of  chemical  agents 
were  too  apt  to  be  unreliable.  As  to  the  question  of  leaving 
one  tube  and  ovary  when  they  were  apparently  not  diseased,  he 
thought  it  unsafe  and  improper  unless  there  was  a  very  impor- 
tant reason  that  they  should  be  retained. 

Dr.  Reamy  believed  that  only  those  structures  which  were 
manifestly  diseased  should  be  removed. 

Dr.  Currier  thought  the  surgeon  had  no  right  to  assume 
that  an  apparently  healthy  tube  and  ovary  would  become  dis- 
eased because  disease  had  existed  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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pelvis.  We  should  not  anticipate  such  a  condition.  A  second- 
ary laparotomy  was  preferable. 

Dr.  Kei.ly  believed  it  was  wise  to  remove  the  tubes  and 
ovaries  from  both  sides  if  there  was  sufficient  cause  for  re- 
moving them  on  one  side.  In  several  of  his  eases  there  had 
been  fistulae,  with  the  escape  of  ligatures  from  the  abdomen. 
Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  use  of  too  large  a  ligature.  Catgut 
was  believed  to  be  the  ideal  material  for  ligatures,  if  one  was 
certaiu  tluit  it  was  aseptic. 

Dr.  Meyer,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  believed  that  the  only 
essential  condition  concerning  ligatures  was  that  they  should  be 
aseptic.  His  preference  was  for  silk-worm  gut,  as  it  was  not 
likely  to  absorb  septic  matter. 

Dr.  Johnstone  had  experienced  no  difficulty  with  ligatures 
and  sutures  since  he  began  the  use  of  pure  English  silk.  It  was 
a  pure  animal  fiber,  and  differed  in  that  respect  from  silk  of 
American  manufacture,  which,  though  of  tine  appearance,  was 
frequently  adulterated  with  hemp,  fla.x,  or  jute.  The  pure  silk 
ligature  was  non-irritating,  and  would  be  completely  absorbed 
in  eighteen  months  to  two  years. 

Dr.  Price  thought  that  abdominal  fistulfe,  with  the  discharge 
of  ligatures,  were  due  to  imperfect  work.  When  removing  a 
diseased  tube,  the  ligature  should  be  tied  close  to  the  uterus,  all 
cheesy  or  purulent  tissue  being  carefully  scraped  a  way.  Catgut 
ligatures  were  not  always  absorbed,  and  might  be  discharged 
through  fistulas  the  same  as  silk  ones.  He  did  not  believe  the 
drainage-tube  was  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  ligatures  as 
a  rule. 

Dr.  Van  de  Warker  thought  that  when  abdominal  fistula? 
occurred  the  opening  should  be  enlarged  and  the  surface 
scraped  and  irrigated,  a  drainage-tube  then  being  introduced. 
The  fistula  might  not  have  been  caused  by  a  ligature,  but  by 
septic  infection  from  a  drainage-tube. 

Dr.  Hoffman  thought  there  was  too  much  sentiment  in  re- 
gard to  leaving  a  healthy  tube  and  ovary  behind.  If  disease  in 
the  first  tube  and  ovary  were  due  to  infection  communicated  by 
way  of  the  uterus,  it  was  probable  that  the  second  tube  and 
ovary  would  be  similarly  infected,  though  there  might  be  no 
evidence  of  it  when  the  laparotomy  was  performed.  There 
might  be  pyosalpinx  on  one  side  and  hydrosalpinx  on  the  other. 
The  latter  would  be  very  likely  to  become  purulent,  hence  it 
was  wise  to  anticipate  such  a  result  by  opportune  removal. 

A  Plea  for  the  General  Adoption  of  the  Traction  Forceps. 
— Dr.  Joseph  Hoffman,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  read  a  paper  with 
this  title.  Tlje  forceps  had  a  strictly  logical  indication,  not  as  a 
means  of  saving  the  physician's  time  or  because  the  patient  do- 
sired  its  use.  Dilatation  being  tardy  or  imperfect,  the  forceps 
was  indicated,  and  was  a  conservative  agent  both  for  mother 
and  child.  Too  often  the  forceps  was  used  as  a  lever  or  tongs, 
and  not  for  traction  alone.  In  the  ordinary  forceps  certain 
forces  which  acted  through  the  foetal  body  were  lost.  If  there 
was  malformation  of  the  maternal  pelvis,  this  loss  of  force  was 
exaggerated.  The  aim  should  be  to  imitate  nature  and  use 
traction  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis.  When  this  principle  was  car- 
ried out  there  was  no  danger  of  rupturing  the  porinicum,  as 
might  be  supposed,  for  the  traction  rods  worked  nearly  in  a 
parallel  with  the  blades  of  the  instrument.  The  traction  for- 
ceps might  be  used  for  either  high  or  low  operations.  For  the 
former  it  was  far  sujterior  to  the  ordinary  instrument,  espe- 
cially if  the  pelvis  was  deformed  or  the  head  had  the  occipito- 
|)osterior  position.  The  speaker  now  used  the  traction  forceps 
for  all  oases  in  which  instrumental  (f  e.,  forceps)  delivery  was 
indicated.  The  force  was  applied  at  the  center  of  the  fenestra?, 
and  here  there  was  the  greatest  mechanical  advantage. 

Dr.  Price  thought  the  principle  involved  in  the  traction  for- 
cei)S  had  been  the  means  of  saving  many  lives.     He  objected  to 


the  principle  of  the  Poolet  forceps,  the  angulation  being  bad. 
The  instrument  could  not  be  so  readily  controlled  as  either  thi 
Hodge  or  the  Simpson,  to  either  of  which  traction  rods  might 
be  adjusted. 

A  Retrospect  of  Pelvic  and  Abdominal  Surgery.— Dr. 
Joseph  Prick,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  read  a  paper  with  this  title. 
Cases  of  abdominal  or  pelvic  disease  should  not  be  referred  to 
the  general  surgeon.  The  earlier  such  disease  was  treated  by 
operation,  the  better  would  be  the  chance  of  success.  A  note- 
worthy change  of  view  as  to  the  justifiability  of  early  laparoto- 
mies had  been  brought  about  by  the  recent  history  of  the  sub- 
jects of  pelvic  abscess  and  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  In  former 
times  the  treatment  of  these  conditions  was  mainly  tentative  and 
usually  fatal.  In  the  treatment  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy 
morphine  and  electricity  had  been  and  still  were  used,  but  they 
resulted  either  in  little  benefit  or  in  positive  harm.  Theoretical 
pathology  should  not  be  compared  with  practical  surgery  in 
such  questions.  Pain  should  not  be  the  primary  cause  for  a 
laparotomy.  Conservatism  did  not  always  mean  careful  treat- 
ment, or  experience,  or  success.  So-called  cores  by  means  of 
electricity,  hydropathy,  or  homoeopathy  were  usually  imaginary. 
The  advocates  of  electricity  either  claimed  to  do  everything,  or 
made  their  assertions  too  indefinite.  The  diagnosis  of  abdomi- 
nal and  pelvic  disease  was  too  difficult  to  allow  of  positive  state- 
ments before  the  abdomen  was  opened,  complications  being  the 
rule,  and  constituting  the  greatest  difficulty  in  operating,  espe- 
cially when  all  the  viscera  were  fused  together.  Such  work 
was  only  for  skilled  hands,  and  delays  increased  the  danger.  If 
a  drainage-tube  was  used  it  should  be  cleansed  frequently  and 
removed  as  soon  as  possible.  Opium  should  be  avoided  after 
laparotomy  had  been  performed,  if  possible.  If  the  kidneys 
were  diseased,  the  use  of  opium  would  have  an  additional  contra- 
indication. Silk  was  believed  to  be  better  than  catgut  for  liga- 
tures, and  it  should  be  of  as  small  size  as  possible  and  aseptic. 
The  results  of  the  operations  would  depend  upon  the  training, 
skill,  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  operator,  upon  cleanliness,  and  not 
upon  an  elaborate  array  of  instruments  or  paraphernalia. 

Drainage  in  Abdominal  Surgery.— Dr.  George  E.  Shoe- 
maker, of  Philadeli)liia,  Pa.,  read  a  pa|)er  on  this  subject.  The 
subject  was  one  which  called  for  careful  thought.  The  author 
had  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  indications  for  drainage,  the 
proper  method  to  be  employed,  and  the  views  of  the  most  skill- 
ful operators  upon  this  subject.  Drainage  was  especially  indi- 
cated if  there  were  a  suspicion  of  hiemorrhage  or  sepsis,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  well-known  absorbent  power  of  the  perito- 
nsBum.  This  function  of  the  peritonreum  was  of  great  service 
if  the  fluids  to  be  absorbed  were  aseptic,  but  if  otherwise,  harm 
would  result.  Drainage  lessened  the  dangers  in  all  such  cases. 
The  objections  to  the  drainage-tube  were  the  possibility  of  fis- 
tula from  pressure  upon  the  bowel,  infection  of  the  ligatures, 
and  hernia.  It  should  be  removed  if  possible  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  the  time  of  introduction.  A  fsecal  fistula  might  result 
if  ligatures  of  large  size  were  used.  The  surroundings  of  the 
drainage-tube  should  be  aseptic,  and  the  tube  should  be  covered 
with  cotton.  It  was  wrong  to  seal  it  with  a  cork.  A  straight 
tube  with  perforations  in  its  sides  was  to  be  preferred.  In  gen- 
eral, drainage  should  be  used  in  all  cases  in  which  there  were 
intestinal  or  pelvic  adhesions,  in  cases  in  which  the  peritona>nm 
was  manifestly  diseased,  and  in  eases  in  which  for  any  canse 
irrigation  had  been  required;  in  a  word,  in  ail  cases  in  which 
there  was  doubt  as  to  the  aseptic  condition  of  the  abdominal  or 
pelvic  cavity. 

Dr.  Hoffman  had  used  drainage  in  almost  all  his  laparoto- 
mies. He  had  lost  one  case  in  which  pus  had  escaped  into  the 
pelvis  from  failure  to  drain. 

Dr.  Meyer  advocated  drainage  after  all  complicated  and  pro- 
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longed  operations.  He  differed  with  Dr.  Price  in  regard  to  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  electricity.  The  published  cases  of 
Keith  showed  that  electricity  might  be  of  signal  service  for 
fibroid  tumors. 

Dr.  Reed,  of  Cincinnati,  had  used  the  drainage-tube  in  all  of 
the  forty  cases  in  which  laparotomy  had  been  performed-  in  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital  since  .January  1st.  In  some  cases  the  tube 
was  retained  only  a  very  short  time — perhaps  not  longer  than  an 
hour. 


^ooh  Hoticfs. 


De  la  choree  chronique.     Par  le  Dr.  E.  Huet,  ancien  interne  des 

h6pitaux  de  Paris  (Saint-Louis,  Bic^tre,  La  Salpfetriere),  etc. 

Pari.s:  Aux  bureaux  du  ProgrSs  medical,  1888-1889.     Pp. 

260. 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  sixteen  original  and 
forty-two  collected  cases  of  chronic  chorea.  The  first  chapter 
is  a  historical  survey  of  the  subject,  and  the  question  is  therein 
discussed  whether  Huntington's  chorea  differs  in  any  particular 
respect  from  chronic  forms  of  ordinary  chorea.  The  author 
quotes  his  master,  Charcot,  as  not  considering  it  an  autonomous 
disease,  but  merely  a  variety  of  ordinary  chorea.  Separate 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  causes,  symptoms,  course,  diagnosis, 
pathology,  and  treatment  of  chronic  chorea.  The  author  is  a 
pessimist  as  regards  the  v.ilue  of  medical  treatment  in  this  dis- 
ease. 

BOOKS   AXD   PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Lemons  du  mardi  k  la  Salpetrifere,  Professeur  Charcot,  Polielinique, 
1888-1889 :  Notes  de  cours  de  MM.  Blin,  Charcot,  Henri  Colin,  Elfeve.-s 
du  service.  Paris:  E.  Lecrosnier  &  Babe,  1889.  Pp.  579.  [Publica- 
tions du  Progrfes  medical.] 

Stricture  of  the  Rectum ;  Intestinal  Obstruction  ;  Inguinal  Coloto- 
my.  A  Clinical  Lecture  delivered  at  the  New  York  Post-graduate  Medi- 
cal School  and  Hospital.  By  Charles  B.  Kelsey,  M.  D.  [Repriuted 
from  the  Medical  News.] 

Twenty  Consecutive  Cases  of  Abdominal  Section.  By  L.  S.  McMur- 
try,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  [Reprinted  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  Southern  Surgical  and  G3Tiaecological  Association.] 

Mental  Action  Material  Action.  By  ElUott  T.  Brady,  M.  D.,  Ma- 
rion, Va.  [Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Virginia.] 

A  Case  of  Fracture  of  the  Temporal  Bone,  with  Remarks  on  Tre- 
phining for  Fracture  of  the  Base  of  the  Skull.  By  J.  Collins  Warren, 
M.  D.,  Boston.  [Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences.] 

Electrolysis  in  the  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  Rectum.  By  Rob- 
ert Newman,  M.  D.,  of  New  York.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.] 

Seborrhoea.  By  George  Thomas  Jackson,  M.  D.,  New  York  city 
[Reprinted  from  Gaillard's  Medical  Journal.] 

The  Marine  Climate  of  the  Southern  California  Coast  and  its  Rela- 
tions to  Phthisis.  By  P.  C.  Remondino,  M.  D.,  San  Diego,  Cal.  [Re- 
printed from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Southern  California  Medical  So- 
ciety.] 

Large  Doses  of  Iodide  of  Potassium.  By  Augustus  A.  Eshner 
M.  D.,  Philadelphia.  [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Re. 
porter.] 

Some  Reflections  on  Morning  Sickness.  By  B.  E.  Hadra,  M.  D. 
Galveston,  Te.xas.     [Reprinted  from  the  Times  and  Register.] 

Medical  Legislation.  By  Henry  0.  Holton,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  Brattle, 
boro,  Vt.  (Read  before  the  Vermont  Medical  Society  at  its  Serai- 
annual  Meeting,  July  9  and  10,  1889.)  [Reprinted  from  the  Transac- 
tions.] 


The  Physician  and  his  Neighbor.  Address  to  the  Graduating  Class, 
Albany  Medical  College,  Commencement  Day,  March  19,  1890.  By 
Lewis  W.  Pendleton,  M.  D.,  Portland,  Maine.  [Reprinted  from  the 
Albany  Medical  Annals.] 

Clinical  Illustrations  of  Reflex  Ocular  Neuroses.  By  George  M. 
Gould,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia.  [Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences.] 

Helps  in  Practical  Ophthalmic  Work.  By  George  M.  Gould,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia.     [Reprinted  from  the  Archives  of  Ophthalmology.] 

Ametropic  Chorioido-retinitis  ("  Central  Chorioiditis  ").  By  George 
M.  Gould,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia.  [Reprinted  from  the  Archives  of  Oph- 
thalmology.] 

A  History  of  Spectacles.  By  L.  Webster  Fox,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.] 

Ueber  die  Parakeratosen  im  allgemeinen  und  eine  neue  Form  der 
selben  (Parakeratosis  variegata).  Von  Dr.  Unna  in  Genieinschaft  mit 
Dr.  .Santi  (Berne)  und  Dr.  PoUitzer  (New  York).  Sondern-Abdruck  aus 
Monatshefte  fiir  praktische  Dermatologie.] 

Transactions  of  the  Washington  Obstetrical  and  Gynsecological  So- 
ciety.    Volume  II.     October  7,  1887,  to  May  17,  1889. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of 
Maine.     For  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  December  .31,  1889. 


Ifttscellang. 


The  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. — The  New  York  Evangelist 
of  May  22d  says  :  "  We  have  often  thought  that  the  real  glory  of  New 
York  lies  largely  in 'her  hospitals.  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew,  an- 
tagonists in  some  respects,  are  generous  rivals  in  the  divine  art  of  heal- 
ing the  sick  and  relieving  pain.  To  such  perfection  have  buildings,  ap- 
pliances, and  surgical  skill  been  brought,  that  old  prejudices  against 
hospital  treatment  have  passed  away,  and  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor, 
who  sutfer  from  certain  types  of  disease  as  well  as  from  injuries,  seek 
relief  at  the  hands  of  the  eminent  specialists  who  give  their  services  to 
the  hospitals  of  the  city.  The  history  of  the  genesis  and  development 
of  many  of  these  institutions  would,  if  told,  touch  the  heart  and  excite 
the  admiration  of  every  lover  of  his  kind.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  a 
record  of  heroic  faith,  persistent  effort,  and  self-sacrificing  zeal  on  the 
part  of  some  philanthropic  leader,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  of  every 
kind,  and  especially  in  the  face  of  the  gigantic  power  of  apathetic  indif- 
ference. It  has  now  become  the  custom  to  exhibit  these  hospitals  as 
the  pride  of  our  city,  but  the  admirers  of  them  rarely  learn  the  pathetic 
story  that  might  be  told  of  them  as  monuments  to  the  courage 
humanity,  and  wisdom  of  their  founders.  Some  pen  should  be  devoted 
to  the  generous  task  of  telling  this  tale,  doing  justice  to  the  noble  men 
and  women  who  have  organized  and  developed  the  charitable  instincts 
of  good  people. 

"  All  this  is  suggested  by  the  needs  of  one  of  these  institutions,  in 
writing  of  which  we  acknowledge  that  the  needs  of  others  have  an 
equal  claim  on  our  consideration.  We  refer  to  the  Manhattan  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital,  founded  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew,  and  made  the  ob- 
ject of  his  constant  care.  This  institution,  because  of  its  enlarged  and 
growing  usefulness,  needs  an  immediate  increase  of  its  endowment 
During  the  year  1888-'89  the  number  of  new  patients  treated  was 
10,366,  and  in  1889-'90  10,977,  an  increase  of  611.  For  the  past  six 
months  the  increase  has  been  495.  During  the  twelve  months  ending 
October,  1889,  1,686  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  many  of  them 
under  two  years,  were  treated  at  the  clinic  and  in  the  wards. 

"  In  the  matter  of  daily  visits,  the  increase  so  far  this  year  has  been 
732,  and  in  the  matter  of  free  board  the  increase  has  been  424  days. 
While  this  increase  of  work  means  a  larger  expenditure  of  money, 
there  has  been  during  the  last  six  months  an  actual  decrease  in  cash 
receipts  of  $3,133,  due  to  various  causes,  but  no  doubt  owing  largely 
to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Agnew  is  not  here  to  influence  gifts  to  the  treasury 
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of  the  hospital  as  he  used  to  do ;  for.  while  he  was  a  prinue  of  givers 
himself,  he  was  also  a  master  in  the  art  of  securing  gifts  from  others. 

"  The  hospital  endowment  fund  now  amounts  to  $18,750,  and  needs 
to  be  increased  to  $250,000.  The  C.  R.  Aguew  Memorial  Fund  now 
amounts  to  $11,891,  and  the  directors  aim  to  make  it  reach  $100,000. 
Not  till  these  amounts  are  raised  will  there  be  an  income  sufficient  to 
avoid  an  annual  deficiency.  There  is  also  an  immediate  need  of  $50,- 
000  for  the  altering  of  the  adjacent  premises  owned  by  the  hospital 
into  a  laundry  and  quarters  for  the  servants,  for  providing  a  new  op- 
erating-room, for  making  additional  room  for  patients,  for  paying  off 
the  present  deficiency  and  floating  debt,  and  for  painting  the  interior 
of  the  hospital — greatly  needed  for  sanitary  reasons. 

"  More  than  fifty  surgeons  give  their  services  freely  to  the  special 
work  of  curing  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  throat,  and  nervous  system. 
More  than  thirty  directors,  laymen,  and  surgeons  give  their  time  and 
influence  to  the  care  of  the  large  interests  involved  in  this  noble  charity. 
Both  surgeons  and  directors  confront  the  question  '  How  can  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  poor  who  apply  for  indoor  and  outdoor  treatment 
be  met  V '  It  is  a  question  for  others  besides  the  surgeons  and  direct- 
ors. Last  year  10,977  patients  were  treated,  1,617  of  whom  were  non- 
residents, coming  from  415  different  cities,  towns,  and  villages — from 
Canada  to  the  West  Indies,  and  from  Puget  Sound  to  Maine.  Shall  this 
great  work  go  on  1  Shall  it  go  on  with  increasing  power  and  useful- 
ness ?  Let  us  help  it.  In  the  name  of  Agnew,  in  remembrance  of  his 
great  skill,  singular  devotion  to  duty,  and  lavish  generosity  to  the  poor, 
let  us  help  it.  In  the  name  of  Christ,  whom  Agnew  served  in  his  pro- 
fession as  also  in  his  heart,  let  us  help  it." 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — TJhe  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished iu  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  June  13th : 
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The  Periostitis  of  Mother-of-pearl  Workers.  —  For  some  reason 
which  remains  obscure,  notwithstanding  the  careful  investigations  of 
Gussenbauer  and  Englisch,  men  and  women  engaged  in  working  at 
mother-of-pearl  are  subject  to  periostitis,  which  attacks  several  bones 
at  once,  and  is  very  prone  to  recur.  This  malady  has  been  seen  both 
at  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Dr.  W.  Levy  has  published  some  fresh  observa- 
tions on  the  disease  in  the  Berliner  klin.  Wochenschrift.  He  has  noted 
five  cases  within  four  years  in  Berlin,  where  about  three  hundred 
mother-of-pearl  workers  are  employed.     These  workpeople  are  nearly 


all  adults.  The  [jatients  were  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-one  years  of 
age,  and  all  five  had  worked  over  five  years  at  the  trade  in  question.  In 
the  first  patient  the  inferior  maxilla  was  attacked;  in  the  second  the 
left  clavicle,  and  afterward  the  lower  jaw ;  in  the  third  the  right  meta- 
carpal bones  ;  and  in  the  fourth  the  lower  jaw,  and  afterward  the  lower 
part  of  the  right  humerus.  The  fourth  patient  had  been  fourteen  years 
engaged  in  mother  of-pearl  working.  During  his  first  year  the  right 
scapula  was  attacked,  and  two  relapses  followed  in  the  course  of  the 
two  succeeding  years.  Four  years  later  periostitis  occurred  in  the  right 
superior  maxilla  and  the  right  clavicle.  Afterward  the  left  side  of  the 
lower  jaw,  the  left  metacarpals,  the  right  femur,  and  the  left  tarsal 
bones  were  involved  — Brit.  Med.  Jour. 

Woolen  Clothing  in  Phthisis. — "Dr.  Grechko  has  examined  the 
effects  of  supplying  phthisical  patients  with  woolen  clothing.  He  finds 
(St.  Petersburg  Dissertations,  1888-'89,  No.  44)  that  the  loss  by  the 
lungs  and  skin  is  greatly  increased  only  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours ;  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  distinctly  increased  during  the 
first  day,  but  after  that  it  begins  to  fall  slowly,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
the  week  it  has  become  normal.  The  internal  temperature  and  the 
blood  pressure  do  not  undergo  any  change."- — Lmint. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  altenlion  of  all  who  purpox 
favoring  us  with  coininutncuttoTis  is  respectfully  coiled  to  the  foUoic- 
ing  : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  pubhcation  under  the  head  of '^  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  iii  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  lime  the  article  ts  sent  to  us  ;  (i")  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specif  ed  issue  ;  \S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communicatiott  accompanying  tlie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  fui 
into  the  type-setters^  haytds.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
eases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Ao  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  aiwnymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  jottrnal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
wnder  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  conjidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiadar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  nolif- 
calions  of  matters  thai  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  rectnved  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  othtr  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  de.sins  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Metn- 
bers  of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  he  comidered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  he  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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SUCOESSFLTL   BEAIN   GRAFTING. 

Br  W.  OILMAN  THOMPSON,  M.D., 


Attempts  have  been  made  to  graft  nearly  all  the  differ- 
ent tissues  of  the  body.  Skin,  bone,  teeth,  muscle,  nerves, 
glands,  eyes,  mucous  membrane,  etc.,  have  all  been  grafted 
with  more  or  less  success,  but  successful  brain  grafting  has 
not  heretofore  been  performed.  With  the  exception  of 
skin  grafting,  and  possibly  mucous-membrane  grafting,  the 
results  of  such  experiments  have  been  of  little  practical 
value.  They  are,  however,  of  great  scientific  interest  in 
demonstrating  the  relative  vitality  of  difierent  tissues  and 
the  histological  changes  which  accompany  degenerative  pro- 
cesses. The  laws  of  atrophy  and  final  disappearance  of 
disused  organs,  so  ably  advocated  by  Darwin,  are  equally 
striking  with  regard  to  individual  tissues  and  cells,  and  it 
is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  higher  the  original  devel- 
opment of  a  tissue  or  cell  has  been — i.  e.,  the  more  it  has 
been  difi^erentiated  or  specialized  from  the  amoeba  type — the 
more  profoundly  is  it  afi'ected  by  alterations  in  environment 
or  nutrition,  so  as  to  degenerate  completely,  or  be  replaced 
by  some  form  of  tissue  like  the  connective,  which  is  of 
lower  development  but  stronger  vitality.  The  result  ot 
nerve  grafting  and  of  nerve  suture  after  complete  section 
have  varied  greatly  in  the  hands  of  different  operators,  but, 
despite  many  discouraging  failures,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  man,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  animals,  nerve  fibers  may  re- 
unite when  sutured  even  after  secondary  degeneration  has 
occurred,  and  they  exhibit  restoration  of  function.  For  this 
to  occur,  however,  the  nerves  must  be  in  communication 
with  some  trophic  center.  Nerve  grafting  does  not  succeed 
so  well  as  nerve  sutures  in  favorable  cases.  It  occurred  to 
me  recently,  while  studying  cerebral  localization  in  the 
lower  animals,  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  graft  a  piece 
of  brain  tissue  from  one  side  of  a  dog's  brain  to  the  other, 
or  from  one  animal's  brain  into  another's,  and  study  its 
vitality.  Of  course,  I  had  no  expectation  of  being  able  to 
restore  abolished  function  by  the  operation,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  vitality  of  the  brain  tissue  and  the  course  of  its  de- 
generation is  a  subject  which  is  of  very  wide  interest.  The 
first  experiments  were  preliminary,  made  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  transplanted  brain  would  be  immediately 
absorbed  or  would  slough  away. 

Experiment  I. — Two  large  dogs,  A  and  B,  were  simultane- 
ously trephined  over  the  right  occipital  region  ;  8  c.  c.  of  brain 
tissue  were  excised  in  one  piece  and  exchanged  ;  the  piece  from 
dog  A  was  put  into  the  opening  in  the  brain  of  dog  B,  and  vice 
versa.  On  the  third  day  both  dogs  were  killed,  and  the  trans- 
planted pieces  of  brain  tissue  looked  normal,  and  in  each  case 
they  were  so  adherent  and  firmly  covered  with  fibrous  exuda- 
tion that  it  was  impossible  to  pull  them  off  with  forceps  with- 
out laceration.  Total  blindness  of  the  eye  opposite  the  lesion 
resulted  in  each  dog,  as  was  expected. 

Experiment  II. — A  cat  and  a  dog  were  simultaneou.sly  tre- 
l>hined,  and  3-5  c.  c.  of  brain  tissue  were  removed  from  the 


dog's  left  occipital  region  and  transplanted  into  an  opening  of 
the  same  size  in  the  cat's  left  occipital  region.  Three  days  later 
the  cat  was  killed.  The  transplanted  dog's  brain  was  found 
where  it  had  been  placed,  firmly  adherent  to  the  cat's  brain 
by  a  layer  of  fibrin,  which  varied  from  one  fourth  to  half  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  cat  was,  of  course,  totally  blind  in  the 
right  eye. 

Experiment  III. — Another  cat  and  dog  were  simultaneously 
trephined ;  4  c.  c.  of  brain  tissue  were  excised  from  the  dog's 
right  occipital  region  and  replaced  by  an  equal  quantity  of  cat's 
brain  from  the  same  region.  On  the  fourth  day  the  cat's  brain 
was  found  adherent  to  the  dog's  by  a  layer  of  fibrin. 

No  microscopic  examination  was  made  in  connection 
with  these  experiments,  as  it  was  intended  only  to  deter- 
mine the  possibility  of  the  transplanted  tissue  adherincr. 
Being  satisfied  in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  secured  a  large 
dog  and  performed 

Experiment  IV. — A  half-inch  trephine  was  used  and  a  but- 
ton of  bone  was  cut  nearly  through  over  the  left  occipital  re- 
gion, leaving  a  small  attached  margin  so  that  the  button  could 
be  elevated  and  then  depressed  like  a  little  trap-door.  Through 
the  opening  2  c.  c.  of  brain  tissue  were  removed.  A  cat  was 
simultaneously  trephined  and  1-5  c.  c.  of  brain  from  her  left 
occipital  region  were  transferred  in  eight  seconds  to  the  open- 
ing in  the  dog's  brain.  The  trephine  opening  was  closed  by  the 
button,  and  the  wound,  which  had  been  opened  under  careful 
antisepsis,  was  closed  and  dressed  with  layers  of  antiseptic 
gauze  wet  with  thick  collodion,  which  is  the  only  practical 
dressing  for  brain  operations  on  dogs,  because  they  can  not  tear 
it  ofi".  The  dog  was  totally  blind  for  the  eye  opposite  the  lesion, 
and  so  remained  until  his  death.  He  was,  unfortunately,  not 
tested  as  carefully  in  regard  to  the  other  eye.  He  was  very 
dull — a  street  mongrel — and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  do  more 
than  test  the  vision  of  the  eye  opposite  the  lesion  (which  I  have 
invariably  found  absent  in  such  cases,  with  normal  vision  on  the 
side  of  the  lesion).  As  the  autopsy  showed,  however,  there  was 
secondary  degeneration  of  the  opposite  occipital  region,  which 
must  have  progressed  far  enough  to  have  greatly  impaired  the 
vision  of  the  left  eye.  The  dog  made  a  good  recovery  from  the 
operation,  although  he  was  very  feeble  for  a  few  days  and  had 
to  be  fed  by  nutrient  enemata.  Subsequently  he  appeared  nor- 
mal in  every  way,  excepting  the  loss  of  vision.  He  was  killed 
at  the  end  of  seven  weeks,  when  the  piece  of  transplanted  cat's 
brain  was  found  firmly  adherent  to  the  dog's  brain,  with  tlie 
pia  mater  intact.  The  brain  was  hardened  in  Milller's  fluid  for 
some  weeks,  and  the  following  report  of  its  examination  has 
been  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Warren  Coleman,  assistant  in 
the  Physiological  Department  of  the  Loorais  Laboratory,  who 
prepared  specimens  of  the  brain  for  microscopic  demonstration : 

"  Grom  Examination. — The  cerebral  hemispheres  measure 
5-2  ctm.  in  breadth,  5-.5  ctm.  in  length,  and  3-.5  ctra.  in 
depth.  The  cerebellum  was  3-.5  ctm.  broad  and  29  ctm.  deep 
through  the  medulla.  The  portion  of  brain  tnmsplanted  now 
measures  1-9  x  05  x  0-5  ctra.  It  was  grafted  into  tlie  middle 
of  the  second  occipital  gyrus,  its  long  axis  extending  outward 
and  backward  and  involving  a  small  part  of  the  third  occipital 
gyrus.  The  surface  of  the  brain  over  the  transplanted  portion 
was  somewhat  shrunken.  At  a  corresponding  point  in  the  op- 
]iosite  (right)  hemisjjhere  there  appeared  to  be  degeneration 
extending  somewhat  farther  forward. 

^'■Microscopical  Examination.  —  The  vvbole  of  the  trans- 
planted tissue  was  removed,  together  with  a  surrounding  zone 
of  dog's  brain.     This  tissue  was  imbedded  in  celloidin,  and  ver- 
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tical  sections  were  cut  in  various  parts.  The  vitality  of  the  i  in  the  neighborliuod  are  (iranular  and  their  nuclei  do  not  ap- 
transplanted  tissue  has  been  maintained  throughout,  except  at  t  propriate  the  stain.  A  little  removed  from  the  point  of  great- 
its  inner  e.itremity  ;  here  defcenerative  changes  are  well  marked.  I  est  degeneration  the  brain  shows  a  reticulated  structure  from 

the  absence  of  cells.  Here  there  is  extensive  diapedesis  of 
the  red  blood  cells.  In  other  parts  of  the  section  do  red 
blood  cells  are  to  be  seen,  but  the  brain  cells  contain  a 
deposit  of  brown  granules,  showing  that  the  red  blood  cells 
had  broken  down  with  the  formation  of  htematoidin.  The 
vessels  of  this  region  are  enlarged  and  actively  congested. 

"  At  no  point  am  I  able  to  trace  any  communicating 
nerve  fibers  or  axis  cylinders  between  the  two  varieties  of 
brain  tissue,  although  here  and  there  the  line  of  union  of 
connective  tissue  appears  so  narrow  as  to  make  the  two 
brains  almost  continuous  in  structure.  AVhile  some  of  the 
cells  of  the  cat's  brain  are  completely  degenerated,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  still  quite  distinct  and  in  some  the  walls 
are  yet  visible.  Many  of  them  do  not  look  at  all  different 
from  any  piece  of  cat  brain  tissue  kept  for  some  weeks  in 
hardening  solutions,  as  this  one  was." 

The  features  of  interest  of  this  experiment  are  the 
facts  that — 

1.  There  is  complete  union,  through  organized  con- 
nective tissue,  of  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  two 
biaiiis. 

2.  After  seven  weeks  the  cat's  brain  still  main- 
tained enough  vitality  to  be  distinctly  recognized  as 
brain  tissue. 

3.  Brains  of  animals  of  two  very  ditYerent  species 
were  thus  made  to  unite. 

4.  The  cat  and  dog  pias  present  perfect  union  as  well. 

5.  There  is  a  sympathetic  degeneration  of  the  cor- 
responding convolutions  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
dog's  brain.  For  this  curious  fact  I  can  not  account. 
I  have  never  noticed  it  before,  in  as  many  as  fifty 
operations  upon  this  region  of  the  brain  of  cats  and 

photograph  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  H.  9.  Stearns,  instructor  in  the  dogS,*  although  I  have  sometimes  seen  removal  of  a 
Pathological  Department,  and  director  of  the  Photographic  Department  of  the  part  of  the  occipital  region  result  in  extensive  softening 
Loomis  Laboratory.)  .         ,  .      ,  .     ,  .,  „, 

of  the  entire  hemisphere  of  the  same  side.     Ihe  op- 


Micro-photograpli  of  a  brain  Rraft.  The  upper  half  of  the  picture  reproduces  a 
section  through  the  cat's  brain  ;  the  lower  half,  a  section  through  the  dog's 
brain  ;  the  connective  tissue  uniting  the  two  crosses  the  median  line.  Three 
large  blood-vessels  are  seen  in  transverse  section,  and  one  (in  the  center)  in 
longitudinal  section.  On  the  right  center  the  line  of  union  is  very  perfect, 
there  being  a  minimum  of  connective  tissue  here,  and  the  two  varieties  of  brain 
seem  fused  together.  On  the  left  center,  just  above  the  line  of  union,  a  slight 
tear  was  made  in  the  cat's  cortex  in  preparing  the  section  ;  this  was  unavoidable, 
in  order  to  get  the  section  thin  enough  for  photographing.  In  all  the  other  sec- 
tions no  such  tear  exists,  and  the  line  of  union  of  the  two  brains  is  as  perfect  as 
it  is  seen  to  be  on  the  right  of  this  photograph.  The  picture  is  not  magnified  to 
show  detail ;  it  is  merely  intended  to  present  the  relative  thickness  of  the  line 
of  connective  tissue  and  some  of  the  larger  nuclei  and  blood-vessels.    (For  this 


The  cells  in  this  region  are  shrimken  and  irreguha-  in  outline, 
the  protoplasm  is  granular,  and  the  nuclei  either  stain  very 
badly  or  refuse  to  take  up  the  stain  at  all.  In  other  parts  the 
cells  are  intact,  but  their  outline  is  somewhat  irregular.  From 
the  surface  of  union  of  the  two  brains  lines  of  degeneration 
extend  down  into  tlie  dog's  brain,  along  the  margin  of  which 
are  seen  cells  larger  than  those  found  elsewhere.  Many  of  the 
cells  observed  show  beginning  atrophic  changes ;  these  might  be 
due,  however,  to  the  hardening  process.  Their  nuclei  are  situ- 
ated eccentrically.  Between  the  two  kinds  of  brain  tissue  a 
narrow  band  of  connective  tissue  has  formed,  which  firmly 
unites  the  grafted  cat's  brain  to  the  dog's  throughout  their  entire 
contiguous  surfaces.  This  is  most  marked  at  the  middle  and 
inner  extremity,  where  it  reaches  the  width  of  a  dozen  tibors. 
Along  its  line  numerous  blood  vessels  have  developed,  some  of 
which  are  of  considerable  size.  The  transplanted  cat's  brain 
is  covered  with  pia  mater  perfectly  continuous  with  that  over 
the  dog's  brain.  This  pia  was  transplanted  together  with  the 
oat's  brain.  The  vessels  of  the  cat's  pia  are  large  and  numerous; 
the  pia  itself  is  somewhat  thickened. 

"  The  examination  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  oppo- 
site hemisphere  of  the  dog's  brain  gives  the  t'ullowing  results: 
Degenerative  changes  here  are  very  marked.  A  portion  of  the 
brain  tissue  and  the  pia  covering  it  are  entirely  gone.    The  cells  '  1890,  p.  18. 


posite  degeneration  in  this  case  may  possibly  be  a  mere 
coincidence;  if  so,  it  is  a  very  unusual  and  remarkable  one. 
There  was  no  meningitis  to  favor  it. 

6.  There  was  descending  secondary  degeneration  of  the 
dog's  brain  on  the  side  of  the  graft,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of 
simple  excision  of  brain  cortex  ;  hence  the  cat's  cortex  liad 
not  succeeded  in  acting  as  a  nutrient  center  for  the  dog's 
brain.  (The  microscopic  specimens  showing  the  line  of 
union  of  the  two  brains  were  shown  to  several  competent 
microscopists,  who  indorsed  their  appearance  as  herein  de- 
scribed, so  that  there  can  be  no  ()uestion  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  observation.) 

I  think  the  main  fact  of  this  experiment — namely,  that 
brain  tissue  has  sufficient  vitality  to  survive  for  seven  weeks 
the  operation  of  transplantation  without  wholly  losing  its 
identity  as  brain  substance — suggests  an  interesting  field  for 
further  research,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  other  experi- 
menters will  be  rewarded  by  investigating  it. 
49  East  Thirtiktii  Stkkf.t. 

■*  W.  Gilnian  Thompson  and  Sanger  Brown,  Experiments  upon  tlu- 
Cortical  Sight  Center.     Researches  of  the  Loomis  Laboratory.  No.  1 . 
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A   CLINICAL  ESTIMATE   OF 
THE   POSITION   OF   CASCARA   SAGRADA 

AS  A  REMEDY  FOR 

HABITUAL  CONSTIPATION  AND  KINDRED  DISORDERS. 

By   JOHN   AULDE,   M.  D., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  remarks  I  have  to  make  with 
a  view  to  bringing  before  the  medical  profession  the  salient 
points  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  true  position  of 
cascara  sagrada  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  it  will  be  appropriate 
to  offer  some  preliminary  observations.  A  study  of  the 
subject  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  its 
early  history,  including  the  opposition  which  has  been  met 
at  every  turn,  together  with  a  reference  to  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  plant  which  have  been  introduced  to  take 
the  place  of  it,  but  which  must  be  regarded  as  spurious 
preparations  instead  of  imitations.  The  fact  that  the  prod- 
uct is  not  protected  by  patent,  but  may  be  prepared  by  any 
manufacturer,  has  doubtless  prompted  some  to  place  upon 
the  market  preparations  which  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  genuine  article,  and  instances  have  occurred 
where  the  failure  to  obtain  results  as  anticipated  was  shown 
to  be  wholly  due  to  sophistication  or  substitution  of  an  in- 
ferior article.  That  these  incidents  have  had  the  effect  of 
creating  and  fostering  bitter  controversies  can  now  no 
longer  be  questioned ;  but  a  calm  and  dispassionate  investi- 
gation, it  is  believed,  will  result  in  many  cases  in  having  the 
question  reopened,  which  must  eventually  lead  the  more 
advanced  and  intelligent  members  of  the  profession  to  adopt 
more  liberal  and  broader  views  in  relation  to  this  important 
remedial  agent.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  not, 
therefore,  to  increase  the  number  of  ailments  to  which  cas- 
cara is  applicable,  but  to  indicate  more  precisely  the  special 
conditions  demanded  for  its  exhibition,  such  as  are  nat- 
urally deduced  from  a  study  of  its  pharmacology  in  the 
light  afforded  by  its  chemical  composition,  its  physiological 
action  and  toxicology,  coupled  with  modern  views  upon 
therapeutics. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  time  of  many  physicians  does  not  permit  them  to  read 
exhaustive  papers,  taken  up  largely  with  details  that  do  not 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  therapeutics ;  and,  moreover, 
space  in  medical  journals  should  not  be  monopolized  with  a 
discussion  of  one  remedy  to  the  exclusion  of  others  which 
may  possess  equal  value,  although  in  another  direction. 
The  interests  of  the  general  practitioner  will  therefore  be 
best  subserved  by  confining  the  discussion  to  those  matters 
which  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. Whatever  success  may  attend  my  efforts  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  interest  physicians  take  in  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  time. 

Rhamnus  Purshiana,  better  known  in  this  and  foreign 
countries  as  cascara  sagrada,  or  sacred  bark,  is  obtained 
from  a  tree  indigenous  to  California.  For  many  years  pre- 
vious to  its  introduction  to  the  medical  profession  its  vir- 
tues as  a  domestic  remedy  for  the  relief  of  habitual  consti- 
pation had  been  well  known,  but  not  until  1877  were  any 
attempts  made  with  a  view  to  determine  its  value  from  a 


scientific  standpoint.  The  career  of  the  drug  has  been  at- 
tended with  bitter  warfare  and  misrepresentation,  like  other 
important  discoveries ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  reports 
which  have  been  circulated  as  to  its  therapeutic  virtues,, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  remedies 
of  the  times,  and  is  largely  used  by  physicians,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  abroad,  and  with  satisfaction.  This  popu- 
larity has  been,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  unfortunate  ;  it 
has  led  to  attempts  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  manufac- 
turers to  prepare  combinations  of  other  drugs  which  should 
produce  effects  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  true  drug ; 
the  scarcity  of  the  genuine  article  has  also  led  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  product  from  some  of  the  numerous  varieties, 
sometimes  carelessly,  and  at  other  times  intentionally,  se- 
lected, with  a  view  to  supplant  the  genuine  product.  As 
previously  intimated,  sophistication  and  substitution  appear 
to  have  been  the  order  of  the  day,  showing  that  human  life 
forms  no  barrier  to  the  restless  activity  for  gain.  Like  some 
other  drugs  which  are  now  so  highly  appreciated  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  cascara  received  its  first  official  recog- 
nition in  Great  Britain,  having  been  regularly  adopted  in 
the  issue  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  some  years  ago. 

The  history  of  this  drug  teaches  a  lesson.  The  evi- 
dence gleaned  from  authentic  sources  is  overwhelmingly  in 
its  favor  as  a  theraputic  agent,  unequaled  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  has  been  recommended,  while  the  reports  of 
failures  come  from  those  who  have  not  given  the  matter 
proper  attention,  or  who  have  lacked  that  peculiar  faculty  in 
diagno.sis  so  necessary  to  the  successful  physician.  Unfor- 
tunately for  them,  too  many  of  the  criticisms  have  come 
from  those  suffering  from  inactivity  of  their  own  intestinal 
mucous  membranes,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Beale.  Had  they 
proceeded  to  investigate  the  matter  in  propria  persona,  with 
a  view  to  stimulating  the  glands  of  the  alimentary  tract,  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  the  evidence  would  have  ma- 
terially differed  from  that  which  has  been  offered.  How 
unfortunate  that  critics  should  assume  to  teach  from  an  ele- 
vated pedestal  which  rests  upon  so  insecure  a  foundation  ! 

Botanical  Origin. — Rhamnus  purshiana,  De  C.  [cascara 
sagrada),  is  the  name  given  to  a  small  tree  indigenous  to  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  named  after  the  celebrated 
botanist,  Pursh,  who  in  1814  first  described  it  and  deter- 
mined its  botanical  position.  It  differs  from  other  indige- 
nous species,  of  which  there  are  many,  in  being  larger  and 
bearing  larger  fruit,  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  round, 
black  berry,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
bark  is  the  only  part  used  in  medicine,  and  this  has  been 
subjected  to  a  careful  microscopic  examination  by  Professor 
A.  B.  Prescott. 

Chemical  Composition. — Investigations,  inaugurated  with 
a  view  to  determine  the  chemical  composition  of  cascara, 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  tannic,  oxalic,  and 
malic  acids,  a  fat  and  a  volatile  oil,  a  glucoside,  glucose, 
wax,  starch,  traces  of  ammonia,  and,  in  the  fresh  bark,  a 
ferment  which,  it  is  believed,  is  peculiar  to  Rhamnus  pursh- 
iana alone.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  unorganized  ferments,  which  includes  pepsin,  diastase, 
etc.  From  the  glucoside  the  bitter  principle  is  derived, 
although  itself  devoid  of  bitterness,  and  as  this  bitter  sub- 
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stance  is  produced  or,  we  might  say,  evolved  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  normal  gastric  juice,  and  is  presumed  to  be 
responsible  for  the  griping  which  follows  the  ingestion  of 
large  doses,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  this  objec- 
tion by  its  elimination.  While  this  chemical  process  de- 
prives the  product  of  its  most  objectionable  feature,  there 
is  no  apparent  deterioration  of  the  activity  of  the  drug, 
which  is  thus  made  palatable  and  at  the  same  time  free 
from  the  special  characteristic  of  all  laxative  and  purgative 
drugs.  Close  observation  on  the  part  of  clinicians  has  also 
shown  that  the  fresh  bark  is  especially  prone  to  create  dis- 
turbances in  the  alimentary  tract,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
obviating  this  difficulty,  chemistry  comes  to  our  aid  and 
points  out  that  by  keeping  the  bark  in  stock  for  the  period 
of  one  year  or  longer  this  untoward  effect  may  likewise  be 
overcome. 

General  Action. — The  general  action  of  cascara  sagrada 
is  that  of  a  laxative  as  regards  local  influence,  and  an  active 
deobstruent  through  its  iutiuence  upon  the  blood  and  tis- 
sues, and,  probably  to  some  extent,  indirectly  through  the 
nervous  system.  Undoubtedly  there  are  indications  of  an 
indirect  influence  upon  the  liver,  the  functions  of  this  organ 
being  heightened  by  the  mild  laxative  effects  produced. 
Our  views  regarding  the  therapy  of  laxatives  and  purgatives 
must  be  modified,  however,  to  explain  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  marked  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of  cas- 
cara sagrada  in  comparatively  small  doses.  The  exhibition 
of  calomel,  in  small  doses  at  short  intervals,  apparently  sup- 
plies us  with  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  true  pharmacology 
of  cascara.  While  the  calomel  is,  in  a  general  way,  an  hepatic 
sedative,  it  is  not  a  physiological  sedative  as  we  understand 
the  term  at  the  present  time. 

It  may  be  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  that 
the  sedation  produced  by  calomel  relieves  the  hepatic  ten- 
sion just  as  nitroglycerin  does,  although  through  a  differ- 
ent train  of  nerve  manifestations,  or  as  gelsemium  relieves 
the  cerebral  tension  under  certain  conditions.  Calomel  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  favoring  the  excretion  of  bile  subse- 
quent to  its  formation  in  the  liver  through  its  indirect  in- 
fluence as  a  purgative.  Whether  or  not  the  physiological 
activity  of  the  liver  is  increased  or  diminished  is  still  an 
unsettled  question,  but  from  a  therapeutical  standpoint  it  is  a 
question  of  no  great  practical  importance.  This  conclusion 
seems  to  be  warranted,  since  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  any  drug,  or  combination  of  drugs,  can  be  relied  upon 
to  convert  the  liver  into  a  dredge  for  the  removal  of  bile 
from  the  blood.  Physiological  laws  make  any  such  attempt 
appear  absurd  in  the  extreme. 

Ipecac  increases  in  a  most  decided  manner  the  discharge 
of  bile  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  doubtless,  to  some  extent, 
it  increases  the  physiological  activity  of  the  liver,  both 
through  its  action  upon  the  blood  when  distributed  through 
the  tissues,  and  through  its  influence  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  but  ipecac  docs  not,  like  calomel,  decidedly  augment 
the  discharge  of  bile  by  reason  of  any  purgative  eflVot,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  that  which  is  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  an  increased  quantity  of  bile  in  the  intestine. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  clinician,  cascara  seems  to 
possess  certain  properties  which  bear  a  striking  similarity 


to  the  properties  belonging  to  both  ipecac  and  calomel. 
As  regards  its  influence  upon  the  blood,  cascara  accom- 
plishes more  than  ipecac,  but  it  is  less  a  stimulant  to  the 
hepatic  function  than  that  drug — a  loss  which  is  in  part 
made  up  by  its  laxative  efiEect,  in  which  respect  it  strongly 
resembles  calomel. 

The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  may  be  conveniently 
illustrated  in  the  following  manner :  Take  an  ordinary  quUrt 
vessel;  let  it  be  divided  into  three  equal  portions;  it  may 
thus  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  rough  estimate.  The  amount  of 
bile  secreted  by  the  liver  in  twenty-four  hours  here  is  repre- 
sented by  one  quart.  The  average  estimate  is  rather  over 
than  under  this  quantity,  but  if  this  amount  reaches  the  in- 
testine daily,  the  following  apportionment  will  suffice:  The 
first  third  goes  toward  completing  intestinal  digestion  by 
acting  upon  the  starchy  and  fatty  food-substances ;  the  next 
portion  is  applied  as  an  irritant,  and  by  this  means  the 
vermicular  or  peristaltic  motions  of  the  gut  are  kept  up. 
Through  this  agency  the  refuse  portion  of  the  food,  to- 
gether with  the  excrementitious  materials  thrown  off  from 
the  system,  are  eliminated.  The  third  portion  is  reab- 
sorbed and  carried  direct  to  the  liver  through  the  portal  cir- 
culation, there  to  be  resecreted  from  the  blood  and  ajjain 
poured  into  the  intestine. 

When  constipation  exists,  therefore,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  two  thirds  of  the  normal  quantity  of  bile  is  daily  re- 
absorbed, and  it  is  not  surprising  then  the  long  list  of  ail- 
ments which  attend  upon  the  condition  known  as  "  bilious- 
ness." We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  appar- 
ently good  results  immediately  following  the  exhibition  of 
drastic  purgatives,  but,  unfortunately,  the  physician  of  a 
generation  ago  failed  to  calculate  the  bad  effects  resulting 
from  this  practice.  The  irritation  set  up  in  the  intestine 
induced  constipation,  and  at  the  same  time,  through  reflex 
causes,  the  physiological  activity  of  the  liver  was  impaired. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  method  of  treatment,  there  was  a 
spasmodic  demand  for  purgatives,  and,  while  admitting  their 
usefulness  in  certain  conditions,  as  in  the  removal  of  septic 
material,  but  few  modern  physicians  are  willing  to  adopt 
the  plan  as  a  general  routine  practice.  Science  condemns 
it,  and  our  common  sense  rebels  against  measures  at  once 
so  antiquated  and  unsatisfactorj'. 

Brunton  classes  cascara  as  a  simple  purgative,  with 
aloes,  rhubarb,  and  senna,  but  of  course  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  all  of  these  substances  vary  in  their  method  of  pro- 
ducing effects  upon  the  system.  In  small  doses,  repeated 
at  short  intervals,  cascara  is  a  laxative;  but  little,  if  any, 
griping  is  produced,  and,  unlike  rhubarb,  it  is  not  astringent 
when  used  in  this  manner.  On  the  contrary,  the  judicious 
use  of  the  drug  seems  to  favor  the  return  of  the  healthy  se- 
cretions of  the  entire  alimentary  tract,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  stools  are  large  and  soft  in  consistence,  and  that 
peculiar  burning  sensation  caused  by  the  exhibition  of  aloes 
is  altogether  wanting.  While  aloes  increases  secretion 
from  its  irritant  action,  cascara  more  nearly  imitates  nature, 
the  watery  portion  of  the  blood  being  removed  from  the 
system,  thus  Ics.sening  the  tendency  to  pelvic  congestions. 

Preparations. — The  number  of  preparations  of  this  drug 
has  been  greatly  increased  of  late,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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combinations  which  have  cascara  as  the  active  ingredient. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  refer  here  to  all  of  these  prepa- 
rations, and  only  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  practical 
character  of  the  paper  will  the  best  known  and  most  popu- 
lar of  thorn  be  mentioned.  The  suggestion  is  here  inter- 
polated that  the  physician  who  expects  the  most  satisfactory 
results  will  take  the  precaution  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  preparation  by  personal  investigation.  Not  only  is 
it  requisite  that  the  supply  should  be  secured  through  the 
medium  of  well-qualitied  collectors,  but  proper  care  must  be 
exercised  in  the  preparation  of  the  crude  drug  after  the  bark 
has  been  properly  cured. 

Fluid  extract  of  cascara  sagrada  is  the  form  in  which 
the  product  was  originally  offered  to  the  medical  profession 
in  1877.  It  served  as  the  basis  for  the  experiments  and  in- 
vestigations of  nearly  all  the  physicians  of  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Australia,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
complaint  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  bitter  principle,  previ- 
ously referred  to,  the  observations  were  eminently  satisfac- 
factory.  To  certain  persons  this  bitterness  is  altogether 
unobjectionable,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  is 
quite  as  agreeable  to  the  palate  as  strong  coffee,  although 
when  it  is  desired  to  produce  this  effect  the  substance  must 
be  well  diluted  with  water. 

Fluid  extract  of  cascara  sagrada  (tasteless)  is  the  name 
given  to  a  fluid  extract  made  at  a  time  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  real  tasteless  product  could  be  manufactured, 
stated  on  the  label  "Formula  of  1887."  The  idea  of  mak- 
ing a  tasteless  fluid  extract  was  found  not  altogether  prac- 
tical, and,  although  the  so-called  tasteless  preparation  ap- 
pears to  answer  the  purpose  generally,  the  manufacturers  do 
not  feel  warranted  in  stating  that  the  ordinary  fluid  extract 
is  wholly  displaced  thereby,  as  instances  have  occurred 
where  recourse  to  the  original  formula  produced  results 
which  were  unattainable  by  the  formula  of  1887.  The 
latter,  however,  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  treatment 
of  women  and  children,  and  for  use  in  the  case  of  those 
who  especially  dislike  bitter  medicines. 

Cascara  cordial  is  practically  an  elixir,  the  active  prin- 
ciples being  cascara  sagrada  and  Berberis  aquifolium,  com- 
bined with  aromatics.  This  preparation  is  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  the  fluid  extract,  and  presents  cascara  in  as 
palatable  a  form  as  can  be  secured,  although  practically  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  prepare  the  cordial  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  remain  permanently  palatable  when  the 
fluid  extract  alone  is  used.  The  fornmla  for  this  prepara- 
tion has  undergone  several  changes,  but,  as  now  manufac- 
tured, it  is  published,  and  can  be  found  in  the  literature 
upon  the  subject.  A  word  should  be  added  to  the  effect 
that  the  combination  with  berberis  seems  to  enhance  the 
value  of  cascara  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and,  taken  with 
its  palatability,  the  smallness  of  the  dose,  and  the  reliability 
of  the  preparation,  appears  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
general  practitioner  more  fully  than  any  other  form  in  which 
it  is  offered,  although  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  fully  repre- 
sents the  full  action  of  the  drug. 

Capsules  of  cascara  sagrada  (elastic)  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  class  of  patients  who  object  to  the  taste  of  all 
medicaments.     The  cascara  is  exhausted  in  the  usual    way 


and  condensed  into  the  form  of  a  solid  extract,  so  that  each 
capsule  contains  the  exact  dose  the  same  as  a  pill.  These 
capsules,  possessing  the  elasticity  of  gelatin,  are  more  easily 
swallowed  than  a  pill  or  hard  capsule,  and,  being  readily 
dissolved  in  the  stomach,  this  form  of  using  the  drug  has 
become  quite  popular,  although  it  is  more  expensive  than 
when  the  ordinary  fluid  extract  is  used. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  preparations  will  be  selected  by 
the  physician  according  to  the  demands  or  the  whims  of 
his  patient,  and,  when  given  under  proper  conditions,  the 
results  may  be  calculated  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer* 
tainty,  although  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  idiosyn- 
crasies and  for  complications  which  may  enter  into  the 
therapeutic  diagnosis.  The  suggestion  is  also  made  here 
that  certain  combinations  will  often  be  desirable,  and  while 
they  can  not  be  all  named,  the  following,  as  indicating  the 
line  of  study,  are  added :  Cases  of  rheumatism  are  often 
benefited  by  a  combination  with  sodium  salicylate,  or  with 
Rhus  toxicodendron,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later  on,  while 
the  addition  of  fluid  extract  of  prickly  ash  and  nux  vomica 
will  often  materially  act  as  synergists  to  the  drug  under 
consideration. 

Therapeutical  Applications. — While  the  range  of  useful" 
ness  of  cascara  sagrada  is  not  so  extended  as  some  other 
drugs,  its  therapeutical  applications  do  not  end  with  its 
exhibition  for  the  relief  of  habitual  constipation.  This 
malady,  as  often  seen  by  the  general  practitioner,  is  but  the 
local  manifestation  of  a  disordered  nutrition  of  one  or  more 
organs,  or  a  combination  of  disorders  which  have  the  effect 
of  depressing  the  nervous  system.  It  has  already  been 
noted  not  only  that  cascara  has  a  local  action  upon  the  in- 
testine, but  that  it  has  a  constitutional  effect  through  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  blood  and  upon  the  nervous  system.  To 
me  the  idea  of  using  a  drug  possessing  the  sterling  qualities 
of  cascara  simply  as  a  laxative  for  its  local  action,  which  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  mechanical  action  than  anything 
else,  seems  to  be  too  narrow  and  restricted  for  the  intelli- 
gent physician  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When  one  has 
witnessed  transformations  in  patients  which  are  only  short 
of  marvelous  from  the  use  of  cascara  and  combinations 
therewith,  he  begins  to  experience  a  comforting  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction which  fairly  comports  with  the  self-complaisance 
of  the  ascetic  worshiper  as  he  bends  the  knee  before  his 
shrine. 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  intestinal  irritants  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  purgative  effects  has  already  been 
considered;  it  is  radically  wrong  in  principle,  and  may  not 
infrequently  prove  the  cause  of  a  premature  decline  of  the 
vital  powers,  especially  in  the  case  of  elderly  persons.  For 
this  reason,  probably,  the  employment  of  cascara  has  been 
highly  praised  as  a  remedy  for  the  treatment  of  habitual 
constipation  in  this  class  of  cases.  The  value  of  laxatives 
which,  like  cascara,  do  not  produce  astringent  effect  has 
been  emphasized,  and  it  remains  to  point  out  some  of  the 
complications  to  be  met  and  overcome  in  relieving  these 
cases. 

Aside  from  the  general  depression  of  the  physical  sys- 
tem from  long-continued  constipation,  we  have  to  contend 
with  a  like  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  those  who 
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have  given  any  special  attention  to  these  matters  must  be 
well  aware  ot' the  influence  exerted  through  a  t'lrpid  condi- 
tion of  the  glandular  system.  The  function  of  the  liver, 
pancreas,  and  the  entire  intestinal  glandular  system  is  below 
par,  and  there  is  intestinal  indigestion  with  its  attendant 
€vils,  both  direct  and  indirect.  The  concomitants  of  this 
condition  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  pelvic  conges- 
tions in  the  shape  of  uterine  engorgement  and  hsemor- 
rhoidal  tumors,  and,  indirectly  at  least,  this  condition  favors 
the  development  of  many  diseases  of  the  uterus  and  its  ap- 
pendages which  the  gynecologists  are  actively  engaged  in 
trying  to  control.  That  cascara  might  be  a  useful  remedy 
for  the  control  of  rheumatism,  the  pharmacology  of  the 
drug  especially  shows,  providing  that  we  accept  the  notion 
that  rheumatism  may  be  due  to  imperfect  metabolism  as  re- 
lated to  the  liver.  That  diarrhwa  dependent  upon  conges- 
tion of  the  liver  and  alternating  with  constipation  might 
be  amenable  to  treatment  by  cascara,  seems  but  a  reasonable 
deduction. 

As  compared  with  rhubarb,  cascara  will  take  the  pre- 
cedence, owing  to  its  being  more  nearly  a  drug  which  con- 
tributes to  the  establishment  of  a  healthy  function  of  the 
intestine ;  when  placed  in  the  balance  with  podophyllum, 
although  less  active  as  a  cholagogue,  the  agreeable  laxative 
eSects  of  cascara  are  always  to  be  preferred,  unless  we  de- 
sire more  immediate  effects,  and  even  then  it  is  a  question 
if  the  latter  drug  is  not  the  more  acceptable  of  the  two  in 
the  majority  of  instances.  It  certainly  is  in  the  case  of 
elderly  and  delicate  persons  and  for  children,  unless  the  po- 
dophyllum is  given  in  very  small  doses,  as  the  objectionable 
effects  often  far  outweigh  the  good  that  is  accomplished. 

Combinations  have  been  suggested.  I  have  already  ad- 
vocated the  combination  of  cascara  and  Rhus  toxicodendron 
in  the  treatment  of  haemorrhoids  with  constipation. 

5   Tr.  rhois  tox gtt.  xij  ; 

Cascara  cordial f  3  iij. 

M.     Sig. :  Take  a  small  teaspoonful  three  times  daily. 
In  case  the  fluid  extract  is  preferred,  the  following  for- 
mula will  be  found  available  : 

TJ    Ext.  cascarie  sagradse 3  iij-iv  ; 

Tr.  rhois  tox gtt.  xij ; 

^^y^'ff^     \ aaf3ij; 

Syr.  Tolut.,  f  •' ' 

Aquie q.  s.  ad   f  ?  iij. 

M.     Sig. :  Take  a  teaspoonful  three  times  daily. 

The  tincture  of  prickly  ash,  prepared  with  Jamaica  rum, 
combined  with  cascara,  forms  an  excellent  preparation. 
This  tincture  is  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces 
of  the  bark  to  the  pint  of  Jamaica  rum,  and  has  long  been 
a  popular  tonic  with  a  number  of  practitioners  of  this  city. 
The  late  Dr.  Ellwood  Wilson,  whose  practice  was  principally 
confined  to  obstetrics,  used  this  preparation  very  exten- 
sively ;  and  it  is  said  that  an  irregular  practitioner,  who  ad- 
vertised extensively  in  Philadelphia,  had  for  many  years  a 
princely  income  from  the  sale  of  this  preparation  alone; 
80  great  was  the  demand  for  it  that  he  ordered  it  made  in 
the  quantity  of  a  barrel  at  one  time.  The  dose  is  one  table- 
spoonful  three  times  daily,  and  to  this  can  be  added  five  to 
ten  drops  of  the  fiuid  extract  of  cascara. 


Dr.  H.  T.  Goodwin,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  to  note 
the  value  of  the  drug  in  rheumatic  afiEections  (N.  Y.  .Med. 
Jour.,  1888,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  629).  Ten  drops  of  the  fiuid  ex- 
tract three  times  daily  he  found  was  sufficient  to  quell  the 
rheumatic  pains  in  a  short  time,  although  in  a  few  cases  the 
action  of  the  drug  upon  the  bowels  was  too  pronounced. 
In  the  latter  cases  a  suitable  preparation  of  iron  is  advised 
to  be  administered  along  with  the  drug,  but  not  at  the  same 
time.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  syphilitic  cases  do 
not  show  amenability  to  this  treatment.  The  use  of  iron, 
when  not  specially  indicated,  may  be  obviated  by  the  combi- 
nation with  Rhus  toxicodendron,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding 
formula.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  cases  of  rheumatism 
which  are  most  benefited  are  those  which  may  be  classed 
as  subacute  and  chronic,  where  the  hepatic  function  has  long 
been  below  par,  and,  as  a  rule,  where  hfemorrhoids  are  of 
more  or  less  frequent  occurrence.  Just  as  sciatica  is  the 
local  manifestation  of  a  rheumatic  condition  and  a  concomi- 
tant or  sequela  of  constipation,  so  varicosities  of  the  rec- 
tal veins  (hasmorrhoidal  tumors)  may  be  regarded  merely  as 
another  symptom  of  the  same  condition.  And  what  is  true 
of  haimorrhoids  is  practically  true  of  attacks  of  quinsy  or 
amygdalitis,  although  the  latter  disease,  being  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  stomach  and  liable  to  cause  more 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  has  its  relationship  over- 
looked. Either  of  the  preceding  formulae  accomplishes  the 
desired  results  through  the  local  action  of  the  drugs,  to- 
gether with  their  influence  upon  the  blood  and  the  afiected 
organs  and  tissues  through  the  nervous  svstem. 

Amygdalitis,  in  the  early  stages,  will  often  yield  to  the 
exhibition  of  sodium  salicylate,  thus  showing  the  direct 
relation  between  the  two  maladies.  Occasionally  cascara 
will  be  found  curative  in  rheumatism  after  sodium  salicy- 
late ha.s  failed,  and  for  this  reason  it  may  often  be  advisable 
to  combine  or  alternate  the  two  in  the  treatment  of  amygda- 
litis. This  combination  of  the  two  drugs  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  James  P.  Martin  (Lancet,  Sept.  1,  1888)  ;  but,  of  course, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  irritant  action  of  cascara  when 
given  in  large  doses.  This  would  be  suflicient  to  contra- 
indicate  its  empl<jyment  in  acute  cases,  while  it  might  be 
of  great  service  in  the  treatment  of  subacute  and  chronic 
varieties. 

IJ    Sodii  salicylat f  3  i'j  : 

Ext.  cascarne  sagrada?,  )  ..,,.. 

.,,        .   .  °  \ aa  f;,!]: 

(ilycenni,  1 

Aquse  aurant.  flor q.  s.  ad  f  3  iij. 

M.  Sig. :  Take  a  teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

The  same  advice  was  given  by  Dr.  (Joodwin  regarding 
the  use  of  the  two  drugs  in  combination,  who  reported  cases 
treated  in  this  manner  previous  to  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Martin's  article  (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  January  9,  1888). 

The  Dose. — The  dose  of  cascara  sagrada,  like  that  of 
other  drugs,  is  always  determined  by  the  results  of  clinical 
observation,  and,  owing  to  the  ntimerous  factors  involved, 
no  arbitrary  rules  can  be  laid  down.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  cascara  is  not  advocated 
as  a  purgative  or  cathartic,  but  rather  as  a  mild  laxative, 
that  the  smallest  doses  which  will  produce  appreciable  re- 
sults within  a  reasonable  time  are  best  calculated  to  over- 
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come  the  morbid  condition.  In  uncomplicated  cases  of 
constipation,  where  it  is  desired  to  test  the  virtues  of  cas- 
cara  alone,  the  foUowinsj  formula  will  be  found  available  : 

IJ    Ext.  cascara?  sagradic f^ji 

Glycerini f  3  iv. 

M.  Sig. :  Take  twenty  drops  in  water  before  breakfast. 

It  will  be  found  in  practice  that  this  amount  can  be 
gradually  decreased,  and  in  young  persons,  or  those  who 
have  reached  middle  age,  the  drug  can  be  shortly  discon- 
tinued. Elderly  persons — especially  those  who  have  long 
been  subjected  to  the  aloes  and  calomel  regime,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, either  direct  or  incidental,  suffer  from  pelvic  conges- 
tions or  hajmorrhoids — will  find  it  necessary  to  continue  the 
drug  at  irregular  intervals  for  some  time.  No  one,  perhaps, 
would  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  demand  that  the  drug,  while 
showing  a  favorable  intiuence  upon  the  course  of  haemor- 
rhoids, would  have  the  power  to  cause  their  absolute  disap- 
pearance ;  such  mythical  properties  are  not  within  the  do- 
main of  scientific  medicine. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  caution  physicians 
generally  against  condemning  a  drug  as  a  therapeutic  agent 
unless  convinced  that  the  preparation  employed  is  a  proper 
representative  of  the  medicament  in  question.  Thus,  a  fluid 
extract  maybe  prepared  from  a  spurious  drug;  the  strength 
of  the  extract  may  be  greater  or  less  than  the  standard,  de- 
pendent upon  a  failure  in  the  manipulation  of  the  crude 
preparation  ;  again,  it  may  be  a  compound  prepared  theo- 
retically, to  meet  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  physiological 
actions  of  the  drug.  So-called  fluid  extracts  of  caseara  sagrada 
are  now  on  the  market  which  are  evidently  spurious,  being 
prepared  probably  from  buckthorn  bark  [Rhamnui  frangn- 
ta),  in  combination  with  aloes  and  strychnine;  the  presence 
of  belladonna  has  actually  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
one  preparation.  My  observations  having  been  confined  to 
the  products  manufactured  by  Parke,  Davis,  &  Co.,  who  first 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  physicians,  and  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  many  improvements  which  have  been  in- 
troduced, I  desire  to  emphasize  the  suggestion  that  the 
medical  profession  should  look  to  these  gentlemen  for  reli- 
able preparations  should  they  feel  disposed  to  investigate 
for  themselves  the  virtues  of  this  remedy. 

Criticisms. — Like  other  drugs,  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
caseara  at  times  produces  unexpected  effects ;  but  a  study 
of  some  of  these  cases  which  have  been  reported  will  dem- 
onstrate that  the  untoward  effects  were  not  due  to  the  drug 
as  such,  but  might  have  occurred  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  the  use  of  other  drugs  with  which  we  are  quite 
as  familiar  as  caseara. 

A  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  R.  O.  Cotter  (Atlanta  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  March,  1888)  in  which  a  gentleman,  aged  sixty 
years,  took  a  drachm  of  the  fluid  extract  at  night  to  overcome 
the  constipation  following  a  surgical  operation;  the  same  dose 
was  repeated  in  the  morning  and  again  at  noon,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  attack  simulating  cholera  morbus,  attended  with 
great  prostration.  The  fact  that  this  dose  is  often  taken  with- 
ont  inconvenience  shows  that  this  marked  influence  was  excep- 
tional. Possibly  it  was  due  to  the  constipation,  and  the  large 
dose  repeated  at  such  short  intervals  fulled  to  act  as  a  brisk 
purgative  would  have  done  under  like  circumstances.  Instead 
of  condemning  the  drug  for  this  effect,  it  simply  goes  to  show 


that  caseara  should  not  be  used  with  the  expectation  that  it  will 
produce  purgative  action,  but  rather  in  small  doses  at  short  in- 
tervals, when  it  will  produce  laxative  effects. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Fenn,  of  San  Diego,  California  (Therapeutic  Ga- 
zette, vol.  xii,  1888),  has  not  been  favorably  impressed  with  the 
effects  produced  by  caseara,  and  advances  the  opinion  that  it 
must  be  used  with  great  circumspection  and  care,  a  remark 
which  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  employment  of  belladon- 
na, nux  vomica,  cannabis  indica,  or  any  other  vegetable  poison. 
That  Dr.  Fenn  failed  to  exercise  that  circumspection  and  care 
which  he  cautions  others  to  observe  will  be  apparent  from  an 
investigation  of  his  report.  An  analysis  of  his  paper  shows 
that  his  observations  have  been  superficial  in  the  extreme,  that 
the  drug  has  been  used  without  due  regard  to  the  condition 
present,  some  of  the  persons  reported  having  taken  it  on  their 
own  responsibility  or  at  the  suggestion  of  friends.  Of  the  sis 
cases  reported,  only  one  can  be  accejjted  as  showing  a  failure  of 
the  remedy  when  used  alone,  and  this  is  so  incomplete  and  lack- 
ing in  detail  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  include  it  in  our  esti- 
mate. No  conditions  are  recorded,  and  we  are  only  led  to  infer 
that  the  doctor  prescribed ;  the  fact  is  not  stated.  The  full  text 
is  reproduced  herewith  :  "  A  young  miss  of  thirteen  took  from 
twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  the  fluid  extract  daily  for  a  week. 
Increase  of  flatulence  and  abdominal  tenderness  made  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  other  measures." 

It  might  be  pertinent  to  inquire  if  caseara  has  been  recom- 
mended for  flatulence  and  abdominal  tenderness  without  regard 
to  their  causation  ?  Is  it  customary  and  considered  good  form 
to  prescribe  for  merely  symptomatic  complaints  the  particular 
remedy  which  happens  to  be  in  popular  favor? 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age,  whose 
attempts  to  take  caseara  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friends 
proved  fruitless,  owing  to  the  vomiting  set  up. 

In  another  case  the  casoara  was  combined  with  belladonna, 
nux  vomica,  and  glycerin  (no  dosage  given),  and  had  to  be  dis- 
continued after  the  laxative  effect  was  reached,  because  of  the 
'■  heat  and  griping." 

The  next  case  was  that  of  an  elderly  woman  who  had  taken 
caseara  to  produce  laxative  effects,  but  this  was  attended  with 
burning  pain  and  traces  of  blood  in  the  stools.  Instead  of  these 
untoward  effects  being  charged  to  the  caseara,  however,  it  is 
but  fair  and  just  to  assume  that  "  aloin,  physostigma,  and  other 
medicines  "  employed  to  overcome  the  constipation  previous  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  casoara  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  appearance  of  blood  in  the  stools. 

The  other  "two  remarkable  cases"  were  those  of  an  old 
man  and  his  wife  who  had  been  luxuriating  (?)  for  days  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  tea  made  from  the  fresh  bark. 

It  must  be  apparent,  therefore,  to  the  most  obtuse  ob- 
server that  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Fenn  must  be  set  aside  as 
not  coming  within  the  scope  of  scientific  inquiry,  except  for 
toxicological  purposes.  The  drug  was  used  indiscriminate- 
ly and  even  recklessly,  as  compared  with  the  care  and 
mathematical  exactness  which  usually  characterize  our 
methods  in  the  administration  of  medicines.  But  these 
failures  which  are  recorded  indicate  to  some  extent  the  in- 
fluence of  the  drug  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  a  study 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  effects,  as  advanced  in  the  present 
paper,  it  is  believed,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  general 
practitioner  to  determine  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty the  class  of  cases  to  which  caseara  is  best  adapted  ; 
and  will  also  serve  to  establish  in  his  mind  the  fact  that  the 
matter  of  dosage  is  one  which  must  be  very  carefully  stud- 
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ied  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  while  avoiding  the 
untoward  actions  of  the  drug. 

Cascara  cordial  is  a  combination  which  seems  to  have 
a  remarkable  degree  of  popularity,  and  while  my  own  ex- 
perience has  been  eminently  satisfactory,  it  will  not  be  tax- 
ing the  reader's  patience  too  much  to  cull,  from  among  the 
numerous  reports  published,  some  extracts  going  to  show 
the  estimate  in  which  it  is  held  by  quite  a  large  number  of 
general  practitioners.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  possess 
such  keen  powers  of  observation  as  would  entitle  them  to  a 
respectful  hearing,  but  none  of  them  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  estimate  the  presence  of  berberis  aquifolium  as  a  factor 
in  securing  the  results.  The  properties  of  this  valuable 
drug  I  hope  to  consider  at  an  early  day. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Wheedec,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says  :  "  In 
my  career  as  a  student  and  physician,  a  matter  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  I  have  never  seen  anything  equal  to  it." 

Dr.  J.  Harvey  Lyon,  of  Mason,  Mich.,  recounting  his 
earlier  experience  with  the  cordial  in  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man suffering  from  chronic  constipation  where  numerous 
remedies  had  failed,  says :  "  He  had  more  relief  from  the 
little  phial  than  he  had  ever  secured  from  the  abundance 
of  medicine  that  had  cost  him  many  dollars." 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Arnoux,  of  New  York  city,  reports  the 
case  of  a  lady  suffering  from  neuralgic  headaches  who  was 
shortly  relieved  by  the  cordial,  although  arsenic,  gelse- 
mium,  caffeine  citrate,  and  purgatives,  all  had  failed. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Wright,  of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  says:  "  From 
the  observations  that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  the  cascara 
sagrada,  especially  in  the  form  of  cordial,  seems  to  me  to 
afford  better  results  in  the  constipation  of  elderly  people 
than  any  other  medicine  that  has  come  under  my  notice." 

Dr.  F.  E.  Stewart,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  expresses  the 
opinion  "that  cascara  sagrada  is  the  most  valuable  laxative 
in  the  materia  medica." 

Dr.  F.  C.  Herr,  of  Philadelphia,  writing  of  cascara  cor- 
dial, says:  "  Its  salutary  action  on  the  gastro-intestinal  se- 
cretions in  morbid  conditions  of  whatever  character,  its 
healthful  action  in  promoting  digestion,  stimulating  absorp- 
tion, and  improving  nutrition  generally,  marks  it  for  great 
favor  at  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  indica- 
tions for  the  exhibition  of  the  cordial :  An  unobjectionable 
laxative;  a  vehicle  for  other  remedies;  constipation  with 
dryness  of  the  stools ;  constipation  with  hepatic  torpor ; 
constipation  due  to  intestinal  indigestion ;  habitual  consti- 
pation due  to  reflex  causes. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  cordial  is  indicated 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  demand  for  the  fluid  extract, 
but,  owing  to  its  agreeable  character,  coupled  with  its  pleas- 
ant laxative  effects,  it  may  be  administered  to  women  and 
children  and  to  those  who  have  delicate  stomachs,  or  those 
who,  for  any  reason,  dislike  medicines. 
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CONSANGUINEOUS   BREEDING 

IN   ITS   RELATIONS   TO   SCROFULA   AND   TUBERCULOSIS.' 
By   E.   F.   BRUSH,   M.D., 


MOUNT  VEKNON, 


In  the  propagation  of  young,  the  union  of  two  distinct 
sexes  is  an  essential  requirement  for  the  higher  order  of 
animals,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  accounts  for  the  forma- 
tion of  two  sexes  by  the  assumption  that  thus  only  can  con- 
sanguineous unions  be  avoided.  If  it  had  been  better  that 
animals  should  be  produced  from  one  individual,  and  thus 
continuing  to  represent  that  individual  and  that  individual 
alone,  man  and  the  higher  orders  of  animals  would  have 
been  created  hermaphrodite  or  parthenogenetic.  But  in  the 
great  plan  of  nature  we  see,  besides  the  different  sexes,  differ- 
ent groups  or  permanent  varieties  of  the  species,  and  breeds 
are  the  result  of  the  mingling  of  these  varieties  in  different 
proportions.  Thus,  in  the  human  race,  to  avoid  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  single  individual,  not  only  are  there  distinct  sexes, 
but  also  distinct  groups  of  the  same  species  capable  of  mix- 
ing and  reproducing  their  kind,  and  many  of  the  races  now 
existing  are  undoubtedly  made  up  by  mixture  of  two  or 
more  of  the  permanent  varieties.  The  dominant  race  of  to- 
day, the  white  race,  shows  distinctly  that  they  are  not  de- 
rived exclusively  from  any  one  permanent  variety,  but  must 
have  been  formed  by  the  mingling  of  two  or  more  of  the 
permanent  varieties,  as  evidenced  by  the  existence  in  the 
same  race  of  such  different  types  as  the  blonde  and  the  bru- 
nette, and  of  different  temperaments,  and  the  commingling 
of  all  these  types  in  every  conceivable  gradation,  as  dark 
hair  with  light  eyes,  and  light  hair  with  dark  eves,  red  hair, 
and  all  kinds  of  varieties  cropping  out  in  the  same  family 
of  children. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  those  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject of  consanguinity  have  lost  sight  of  this  fact — that  two 
individuals  consauguineously  related  represent  not  only 
the  immediate  parents,  but  a  certain  mixture  of  the  per- 
manent varieties  of  their  species.  Thus  .some  of  the  domes- 
tic animals  that  we  know  contain  only  tsvo  permanent  varie- 
ties in  the  species,  and  it  is  from  a  mingling  of  these  varie- 
ties that  the  breeds  are  made  ;  and  the  pennanency  of  these 
breeds  depends  on  the  amount  of  mixture  of  these  varieties 
in  each  breed,  as  when  one  of  these  elements  is  bred  out  or 
attenuated,  then  the  breed  becomes  scrofulous,  sterile,  and  in 
every  way  deteriorated  by  the  close  consanguinity  of  one  va- 
riety. And  thus  we  find  that  animals  more  prone  to  scrofula, 
resulting  from  consanguinity,  are  those  of  the  least  number 
of  distinct  groups  to  the  species ;  hence,  in  a  few  genera- 
tions, if  the  mingling  of  the  varieties  has  not  been  equal,  one 
of  them  is  bred  out  or  attenuated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
almost  entirely  lost.  Of  course  animals  that  produce  many 
young  at  one  gestation  will  show  this  deteriorating  process 
sooner  than  a  uniparous  animal,  because  the  debilitating  ef- 
fect of  gestation  must  be  greater.  Thus  the  pig,  a  multip- 
arous  animal  with  two  groups  to  the  species,  develops  the 
scrofulous  habit  more  readily  than  auy  of  the  other  domes- 
tic animals.     Next    in    order  come    the    bovine    tribe,   a 


*  Head  liefore  tlie  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medi- 
cine, Marcli  10,  1890, 
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uniparous  race,  with  two  groups  known  at  present,  with  a 
probability  of  other  groups  that  have  become  extinct. 
These  animals  develop  the  scrofulous  habit  from  in-and-in 
breeding,  but  not  in  so  few  generations  as  the  pig  does. 
According  to  this  argument,  the  development  of  the  scrofu- 
lous habit  in  man  from  close  interbreeding  would  be  re- 
mote, because  there  have  been  many  permanent  varieties  of 
the  human  family  ;  but  there  are  in  the  human  family  many 
other  deteriorating  influences  at  work  ;  alcoholism,  syphilis, 
debauchery  of  all  kinds  have  stamped  their  impress  on  the 
offspring,  which  is  characterized  sometimes  only  by  the 
scrofulous  habit  and  intensified  by  consanguinity. 

Questions  relating  to  consanguinity  and  scrofulosis  have 
received  an  immense  amount  of  attention,  and  all  kinds  of 
conclusions  have  been  reached ;  but,  from  the  fact  that 
scrofula  is  so  slow  sometimes  in  showing  its  results,  except 
in  the  pig,  in  breeds  that  have  resulted  from  the  commin- 
gling of  the  groups  of  one  species,  even  when  the  scrofulous 
habit  has  been  thus  developed,  the  positive  diseases  that 
follow  this  condition  are  not  always  developed,  or  developed 
at  times  only  slowly,  and  so  remote  from  the  original  pri- 
mary causes  that  these  causes  are  lost  sight  of.  Tracing  up 
the  course  of  some  of  our  specific  contagious  fevers,  we  are 
able  to  see  the  connection  between  the  primary  cause  and  the 
specific,  and,  these  being  so  close  together,  we  are  always 
able  to  grasp  the  whole  train  of  cause  and  effect.  In  scrofu- 
losis, effects  do  not  follow  causes  in  the  same  number  of 
cases  where  circumstances  tend  to  develop  the  cause,  as  in 
the  specific  fevers,  because  scrofula  is  always  a  congenital 
condition  and  is  not  itself  a  disease,  but  a  susceptibility  to 
morbid  conditions  that  are  so  uncertain  and  insidious  that 
consequently  the  study  of  this  condition  is  always  mislead- 
ing when  small  groups  or  limited  areas  constitute  the  field 
of  observation.  It  is  only  in  large  masses  of  facts  with 
numbers  of  living  beings  whose  origin,  pedigree,  modes 
of  breeding,  and  all  other  concomitant  facts  are  taken  to- 
gether, that  we  can  reach  a  clear  solution  of  the  connection 
between  consanguineous  unions  and  their  train  of  diseases. 
Thus  I  have  ascertained,  taking  the  whole  world  as  the  field 
of  observation,  that  human  tuberculosis  exists  only  in  those 
communities  closely  associated  with  the  inbred  bovine 
species.  This  observation  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  the 
now  acknowledged  fact  that  bacillary  phthisis  can  be  con- 
veyed from  one  human  subject  to  another  by  contagion,  be- 
cause this  is  a  part  of  the  fact  that  the  original  contagion 
was  derived  from  the  bovine  species;  thus,  where  the  in- 
bred tubercular  cattle  are  unknown,  bacillary  phthisis  is  also 
unknown. 

I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  any  of  the  questions  relating 
to  race  problems,  but,  from  several  years  of  close  study  of 
the  methods  of  cattle-breeding  and  their  diseases,  and  of 
their  intimate  relationship  to  mankind,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  bovine  race  is  scrofulous,  the  result  of  close  consanguin- 
ity, and  tubercular  from  their  scrofulous  habit,  and  this  fact 
is  almost  too  well  known  to  need  the  addition  of  any  one's 
testimony,  as  a  great  majority  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject  are  agreed  on  this  point.  But  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  inbred  boviues, 
by  reason  of  their  scrofulous  habit  and  consequent  suscepti- 


bility to  tubercular  disease,  convey  to  the  human  race  bacil- 
lary phthisis ;  that  this  danger  can  be  avoided,  and,  to  point 
out  methods  of  protecting  the  human  race  from  this  source 
of  infection,  I  would  adduce  the  following  argument: 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  the  pig 
was  more  prone  to  evil  results  from  consanguineous  union 
than  any  of  the  other  domestic  animals,  and  that  these  evil 
results  follow  more  closely  the  primary  cause  and  therefore 
can  be  more  easily  traced,  and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  argument  more  simply  and  clearly  demonstrated,  I 
will  commence  with  a  few  illustrations,  gleaned  from  the 
best  authorities  on  questions  of  breeding,  respecting  that 
animal. 

This  species  can  be  divided  into  two  groups,  or  perma- 
nent varieties — namely,  the  Sits  indicus  and  the  Sus  scrofa 
— and  all  the  different  breeds  are  made  up  of  these  two  dif- 
ferent groups  of  the  pig  family.  So  distinct  are  these  two 
varieties  that  Nathusius  (quoted  by  Darwin)  says  that  he 
can  trace  the  infusion  of  one  thirty-second  or  one  sixty- 
fourth  part  of  the  blood  of  one  of  these  groups  into  that  of 
the  other,  in  the  bony  formation.  Darwin  himself  says  : 
"  With  respect  to  pigs  there  is  more  unanimity  among 
breeders  on  the  evil  effects  of  close  interbreeding  than  per- 
haps with  regard  to  any  other  large  animal.  Mr.  Druce,  a 
great  and  successful  breeder  of  the  improved  Oxfordshires 
(a  crossed  race),  writes :  '  Without  a  change  of  boars  of  a 
different  tribe,  but  of  the  same  breed,  constitution  can  not 
be  preserved.'  Lord  Western  was  the  first  importer  of  a 
Neapolitan  boar  and  sow  ;  '  from  this  pair  he  bred  in  and 
in  until  the  breed  was  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct,  a 
sure  result  (as  Mr.  Sidney  remarks)  of  in-and-in  breeding.'  " 
Mr.  Darwin  further  relates  that  a  Mr.  Wright,  a  well-known 
breeder,  bred  a  family  of  pigs  in  and  in  for  seven  genera- 
tions; the  number  of  pigs  was  reduced  at  each  gestation, 
and  of  the  offspring  thus  produced  many  were  idiotic,  with- 
out sense  even  to  suck,  and,  when  attempting  to  move,  could 
not  walk  straight,  till  finally  one  sow  was  the  sole  offspring. 
She  was  the  handsomest  of  the  entire  seven  generations, 
but  would  not  become  pregnant  by  her  sire,  while  to  a 
stranger  in  blood  she  bred  at  the  fir.st  trial.  "  Nathusius 
gives  an  analogous  and  even  more  striking  case.  He  im- 
ported from  England  a  pregnant  sow  of  the  large  Yorkshire 
breed,  and  bred  the  product  closely  in  and  in  for  three 
generations  ;  the  result  was  unfavorable,  as  the  young  were 
weak  in  constitution,  with  impaired  fertility.  One  of  the 
latest  sows,  which  he  esteemed  a  good  animal,  produced, 
when  paired  with  her  own  uncle  (who  was  known  to  be 
productive  with  sows  of  other  breeds),  a  litter  of  six,  and  a 
second  time  a  litter  of  only  five  weak  young  pigs.  Then  he 
paired  this  sow  with  a  boar  of  a  small  black  breed,  which 
ho  had  likewise  imported  from  England.  This  boar,  when, 
matched  with  sows  of  his  own  breed,  produced  from  seven 
to  nine  young  pigs ;  now  the  sow  of  the  large  breed,  which 
was  so  unproductive  when  paired  with  her  own  uncle, 
yielded  to  the  small  black  boar  in  the  first  litter  twenty- 
one,  and  in  the  second  litter  eighteen  young  pigs;  so  that 
in  one  year  she  produced  tliirty-nine  fine  young  animals.. 
Colonel  Le  Conteur  writes  me  that  from  possessing  a  fine 
breed  of  pigs  he  bred  them   very   closely,  twice  pairing; 
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brothers  and  sisters,  but  nearly  all  the  young  had  fits  and 
died  suddenly."  * 

All  the  above  is  taken  from  Darwin,  who,  of  course, 
only  quotes  from  the  works  of  others ;  but  the  facts  as 
stated  are  well  known,  and  no  successful  breeder  to-day 
practices  close  consanguineous  unions  in  breeding  his  pigs. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  compute  the  possibility  of  breed- 
ing out  an  infusion  of  one  of  the  varieties  where  it  existed 
only  in  the  proportion  of  a  third  to  the  other  varieties,  with 
this  close  interbreeding,  and  it  is  also  easy  to  understand 
how  a  cross  with  another  breed  or  another  family  of  the 
same  breed  would  change  the  combination  of  the  minglings 
of  the  two  varieties. 

That  pigs  are  scrofulous  from  this  close  union  is  well 
known.  The  word  scrofula  is  derived  from  the  name  of  one 
of  these  groups,  the  Sub  scrofa,  and  the  name  undoubtedly 
indicated  the  well-known  fact  that  close  consanguineous 
unions  of  these  animals  produced  a  constitutional  condition 
resembling  in  all  respects,  at  least  as  near  as  an  animal  can, 
human  scrofulous  diathesis;  and,  furthermore,  the  common 
people  have  noticed  this  resemblance  and  termed  scrofulosis 
"  swine  evil."  The  reason  why  these  animals  show  the  evil 
results  of  in-and-in  breeding  more  plainly  and  quickly  than 
some  other  of  the  classes  of  domestic  animals  arises  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  two  groups  of  the  species,  and 
hence  there  is  less  possibility  of  modification  than  in  the 
species  with  a  larger  number  of  permanent  varieties.  Thus 
I  believe  if  a  species  of  animal  existed  that  was  unique — 
that  is,  with  no  varieties — consanguineous  breedings  would 
be  productive  of  more  early  evil  effects  than  it  is  even  in 
the  pig,  and  probably  some  of  the  races  that  have  become 
extinct  were  races  that  were  so  situated  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  receive  an  infusion  of  blood  from  some  of  the 
other  permanent  varieties  of  these  species. 

Now,  as  a  contrast  to  the  pig,  let  us  take  the  horse  and 
the  sheep.  Neither  of  these  animals  is  scrofulous,  and  in- 
and-in  breeding  can  be  carried  on  with  them  without  the 
same  apparent  tendency  to  deterioration ;  neither  are  these 
animals  subject  to  tubercular  infection,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions. The  breeds  of  domestic  sheep  arc  made  up  from 
eight  or  more  permanent  varieties ;  it  is  therefore  easy  to 
see  how  many  admixtures  of  different  bloods  can  be  infused 
together  to  make  the  different  breeds.  Therefore  the  pos- 
sibility of  working  out  all  the  combinations  by  consanguin- 
eous unions  would  take  a  great  length  of  time  ;  and  the  same 
rule  applies  to  the  horse  in  his  insusceptibility  to  scrofula 
and  tuberculosis;  but  there  are  many  other  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  the  horse  under  domestication  that,  of  course, 
belong  to  the  domain  of  heredity,  such  as  spavin,  ring-bone, 
exhaustion  from  overwork  and  severe  strain,  stomach  de- 
rangements, etc.,  and  these  make  the  in-and-in  breeding  of 
horses  sometimes  unprofitable.  Still  consanguineous  unions 
in  the  case  of  this  animal  are  never  productive  of  scrofula 
and  its  attendant  train  of  disease. 

All  the  foregoing  facts,  deductions,  and  suggestions 
will  help  us  in  our  study  of  the  main  question.  That  ques- 
tion is.  Can  we  prevent  the  development  of  scrofula  and 
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tuberculosis  in  the  dairy  cow  and  thus  eliminate  this  dis- 
ease from  the  human  family  ?  There  is  no  other  animal  in 
creation  that  is  so  closely  and  intimately  associated  with 
some  communities  of  the  human  race  as  the  domestic  cow. 
Her  milk  is  one  of  the  most  absolute  necessities  for  the 
nursery  and  the  table  in  every  household  ;  every  part  of  her 
flesh  and  the  large  visceral  organs  are  consumed  as  human 
food  ;  her  blood  is  consumed  by  some  communities.  All 
civilized  races  of  the  present  day  acknowledge  the  utility  of 
vaccine  virus  for  the  prevention  of  small-pox,  and  this  virus 
is  transmitted  through  the  system  of  her  calf  before  it  can 
serve  as  a  protective  virus  for  the  human  system.  Her 
hoofs  and  horns  are  transformed  into  the  gelatin  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  delicacies  of  the  table  and  sick-room, 
her  hair  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  plasters  on  our 
walls,  and  with  her  hide  we  cover  our  feet.  This  animal 
has  been  bred  to  a  twofold  purpose — namely,  to  furnish  us 
with  milk  and  with  beef;  in  breeding  the  dairy  cow  every 
other  point  has  been  lost  sight  of  except  the  main  function 
of  a  milk-producer.  The  well-known  scrofulous  forms  in 
animals  and  the  human  kind  are,  unfortunately,  the  largest 
milk-yielders.  Therefore  in  some  of  the  noted  milking 
breeds  the  form  sought  after  by  breeders  is  that  which  will 
correspond  with  the  delineation  of  the  characteristic  form 
in  scrofulosis  given  by  Miller,*  as  follows  :  "  The  complex- 
ion is  fair  and  frequently  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  features ; 
the  form,  though  delicate,  is  often  graceful ;  the  skin  is  thin 
and  of  fine  texture  ;  .  .  .  the  pupils  are  unusually  spacious  ; 
the  eyeballs  are  not  only  large  but  prominent ;  the  evelashes 
are  long  and  graceful."  Now  let  us  contrast  this  descrip- 
tion of  human  scrofula  with  Dr.  L.  H.  Twaddell's  descrip- 
tion of  a  noted  dairy  cow.  "  The  Jersey  cow  is  of  medium 
size;  her  peculiar  deer  like  aspect  distinguishes  her;  .  .  . 
her  head  is  long  and  slender,  the  muzzle  fine,  the  nose  is 
black,  and  the  large,  dreamy  eyes  encircled  with  a  black 
band ;  .  .  .  the  limbs  of  the  Jersey  are  very  slender  and 
fine  ;  her  neck  is  slender  and  rather  long  "  ;  and  Colonel 
George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  says  he  knows  of  no  fault  in  the 
milking  cow  greater  than  a  thick  skin.  Thus  we  have  in 
the  scrofulous  human  subject  a  beautiful  form,  a  thin  skin, 
large  eyes,  and  the  same  characteristics  as  those  found  in 
the  best  milking  form  of  the  dairy  cow.  Scrofulous  females 
in  the  human  race  usually  secrete  an  abundance  of  milk,  al- 
though they  are  not  deemed  the  best  nurses.  Even  Donne 
alludes  to  this  fact  and  cites  in  his  work  on  Mothers  and 
Infants  the  case  of  a  nurse  that  suckled  the  children  of  one 
of  the  most  noted  Paris  physicians,  and  was  recommended 
by  him  to  other  noted  families,  who,  when  examined  by 
Donne  himself,  was  found  to  be  in  a  scrofulous  condition. 
Of  course,  she  must  have  given  an  abundance  of  milk  to  be 
thus  recommended.  I  know,  too,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  scrofulous  females,  as  a  rule,  secrete  a  larger  quantity 
of  milk  than  healthier  ones.  Although  the  scrofulous 
female  with  her  abundance  of  milk  would  not  be  recom- 
mended as  a  wet-nurse,  the  beautiful  scrofulous  dairy  cow 
is  never  declared  contraband. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  pedigree  and  breeding  of  the 
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dairy  cow  and  see  why  this  animal  is  scrofulous.  The  do- 
mestic breeds  of  the  bovine  tribe  are  made  up  from  two 
permanent  varieties  of  the  species — namely,  the  Bos  longi- 
frons  and  Bos  primigenius  ;  these  two  varieties  are  distinct- 
ly identified,  one  as  the  large,  the  other  as  the  smaller  form, 
and  the  most  noted  dairy  breeds  belong  to  the  smaller  with 
very  little  of  the  larger  breed  intermingled,  while  the  beef 
breeds  belong  to  the  larger  form  with  more  or  less  infusion 
of  the  smaller  to  make  the  distinctive  breeds.  Let  us  take 
one  of  the  most  noted  dairy  breeds  we  have — the  Jerseys. 
These  animals  have  been  bred  on  the  Channel  Islands  for 
several  generations,  without  ever  having  received  a  cross 
from  other  breeds,  and  they  were  the  only  I  reed  on  the 
island  of  Jersey.  These  animals  have  now  been  distributed 
by  exportation  among  breeders  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
but  the  noted  herds  are  still  inbred  in  the  closest  possible 
manner. 

I  have  several  tabulated  pedigrees  of  American-bred  Jer- 
seys, and  will  cite  that  of  "  Iduna."  Through  six  genera- 
tions the  male  parent,  "  St.  Ilelier,"  himself  an  intensely 
inbred  bull,  has  been  the  sire  twenty-five  times  in  her 
genealogy — that  is,  impregnating  his  own  female  progeny 
through  twenty-five  lines  in  descent.  Animals  produced  by 
this  method  are  truly  delicate  and  beautiful  and  usually 
good  milkers,  and  in  other  points  fulfill  Miller's  description 
of  the  human  scrofulous  female.  Now,  scrofula  is  not  always 
tuberculosis,  but  I  believe  that  scrofula  precedes  tubercular 
infection.  In  this  connection  the  following  quotation  from 
Hazard's  book  on  the  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  cow 
may  be  of  interest :  "  Accordingly,  some  good  milkers,  and 
particularly  old  cows  in  which  vital  activity  is  constantly 
decreasing  and  systemic  reaction  becoming  progressively 
more  and  more  diflicult,  acquire  a  sickly  appearance  ;  the  de- 
fective lymph  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  tubercular  matter 
so  constantly  found  in  the  chest  of  old  cows,  the  animals  be- 
come phthisical,  the  organs  of  procreation  become  unhealthy; 
■with  more  or  less  constant  irritation  of  the  ovaries,  the  cow 
becomes  barren.  With  this  irritation  there  is  a  periodic 
check  to  the  secretion  of  milk ;  nevertheless,  a  very  con- 
siderable flow  still  continues."  There  is  little  need  for 
me  to  add  that  this  milk  sometimes  finds  its  way  to  the 
nursery  of  a  scrofulous  infant.  Now,  no  one  denies  that 
these  intensely  inbred  Jerseys  are  notoriously  tubercular ; 
they  are  nearly  all  scrofulous,  and  it  is  notorious  that  this 
breed  is  subjected  to  the  most  intense  consanguinity  ;  and 
Walley,  the  best-known  writer  on  bovine  diseases,  says  in 
his  book,  The  Four  Bovine  Scourges  :  "  The  breeds  of  ani- 
mals that  in  my  experience  are  most  subject  to  tubercle  are 
Alderneys,  Guernseys  (the  latter  in  much  less  degree  than 
the  former),  and  short-horns  among  home  cattle,  and  among 
foreign  cattle  the  Danish."  Now,  we  know  all  these  breeds 
enumerated  by  Walley  belong  to  the  most  closely  inbred 
dairy  and  beef  stock  ;  among  beef  cattle  the  short-horns  ;.re 
the  most  intensely  inbred.  As  a  rule,  these  beef  cattle  do 
not  show  the  same  distinctive  processes  of  the  tubercular 
infection  because  they  are  not  submitted  to  the  drain  of  con- 
tinual lactation  as  are  the  dairy  breeds,  and,  moreover,  are 
well  fed  and  cared  for,  and  butchered  when  they  are  be- 
tween three  and  four  years  of  age;  hence  they  only  show 


their  true  condition  when  opened  by  the  butcher.  Further- 
more, to  show  that  this  scrofulous  and  tubercular  condition 
is  the  direct  result  of  consanguineous  breeding,  we  will  take 
a  breed  of  cattle  that  enjoys  an  immunity  from  tuberculo- 
sis. Walley,  the  author  above  quoted,  says  :  "  The  polled 
Aberdeenshires  seem  to  be  particularly  exempt."  Mr.  Clem- 
ent Stephens,  chief  veterinary  inspector  for  Northumber- 
land, states  :  "  There  is  another  and  more  valuable  advan- 
tage these  cattle  possess — namely,  their  remarkable  freedom 
from  tubercular  diseases.  Of  course  I  can  not  assert  that 
it  has  never  been  in  this  breed  of  cattle  (the  Aberdeen),  but 
this  I  can  say :  that,  although  I  have  had  special  opportuni- 
ties for  research,  and  have  examined  great  numbers  of  cat- 
tle, both  alive  and  post  mortem,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
trace  of  it  in  this  breed."  Now,  these  cattle  are  not  of  an 
inbred  breed.  The  rigorous  climate  of  their  native  land  and 
the  lack  of  housing  they  receive  make  it  impossible  for  the 
thin-skinned  inbi'ed  animal  to  exist  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Breeder's  Ga- 
zette with  reference  to  these  animals  :  "  The  necessity  of 
keeping  a  house  over  his  head  has  prevented  the  Aberdeen- 
shire breeder  from  following  the  caprice  of  fashion ;  the  blue- 
blooded  weed  for  which  there  used  to  be  a  kindness  in  some 
directions  is  dreaded  beyond  everything ;  the  very  blueness 
of  his  blood  makes  him  dangerous."  From  the  same  source 
I  quote  the  following  from  a  correspondent  who  had  seen 
these  cattle  and  examined  their  thick  coating  of  hair  and 
protecting  skin  ;  and  comparing  them  with  the  short-horns, 
he  says :  "  But  I  now  firmly  believe  that  every  one  of 
those  animals  that  have  that  peculiar  soft  handle  (feeling  of 
the  skin)  that  I  was  taught  by  my  brother  in  the  short-horn 
world  to  so  much  admire,  is  tuberculosis  in  one  or  other  of 
its  stages.  Up  to  the  time  that  an  animal  is  in  the  last 
stages  of  this  fell  disease  I  feel  its  handling  would  delight 
many  of  th«  best  shorthorn  judges.  We  have  bred  too 
many  of  the  short-horns  to  death."  The  great  breeder  of  the 
polled  Angus  and  the  great  authority  on  the  breed,  Mr.  W^ill- 
iam  McCombie,  writes  thus  in  his  work  on  Cattle  and  Cat- 
tle-breeding :  "  To  continue  for  any  length  of  time  to  breed 
in-andin  is  not  only  against  my  experience,  but  I  believe 
against  nature."  I  have  also  searched  through  tlie  records 
of  this  breed  and  works  relating  to  it,  and  I  find  none  of 
them  giving  evidence  of  close  inbreeding.  We  have  thus 
the  two  ends  of  the  cattle-breeding  question — one,  a  small, 
intensely  inbred  and  pampered  breed,  the  predominating 
dairy  cow,  a  true  scrofulous  animal  and  numerously  aft'ected 
by  tubercle  ;  the  other,  a  large,  hardy  cross-bred  animal, 
with  all  evidence  pointing  to  a  total  immunity  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

Now,  I  have  seen  it  stated  many  times  that  cattle  that 
are  tuberculous  become  infected  from  their  attendants  spit- 
ting and  coughing  around  the  stable.  If  this  were  at  all 
an  etiological  factor,  we  should  find  no  breed  of  domestic 
cattle  exempt,  because  they  are  exposed  to  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  class  of  associates  with  about  the  same  de- 
gree of  intimacy,  and  it  would  be  very  strange  if  one  man 
to  ten  or  twenty  cows,  even  if  he  were  phthisical,  should  be 
able  to  infect  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  them  by  his  cough- 
ing and  spitting  and  they  not  affect  him  while  he  is  drink- 
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ing  their  milk,  eating  their  flesh,  and  inhaling  their  breath. 
This  is  really  not  a  part  of  the  aubject  under  discussion  ;  I 
simply  introduce  it  here  while  discussing  these  two  breeds 
— the  tubercular  and  non-tubercular. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  in-and- 
iu  breeding  of  animals,  with  two  or  three  permanent  varie- 
ties only  to  the  species,  does  produce  a  constitutional  weak- 
ness, to  say  the  least,  that  is  not  capable  of  resisting  bacil- 
lary  tubercular  infection.  Tuberculosis  itself  is  rarely  an 
inherited  disease  in  the  bovine  tribe,  where  this  disease  is 
indigenous.  I  have  myself  examined  many  foetal  calves, 
whose  mothers  were  dead  from  acute  miliary  tuberculosis, 
without  ever  finding  the  gross  evidences  of  tubercular  infec- 
tion ;  so  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  rule  is  that  the  dis- 
ease is  not  transmitted  by  inheritance,  and  consequently 
the  best  way  to  eliminate  a  disease  of  this  kind,  which  we 
know  must  be  preceded  by  a  hereditary  constitutional  dys- 
crasia,  is  to  breed  animals,  as  we  surely  can  do  with  our 
domestic  cow,  so  that  they  will  not  inherit  this  scrofulous 
habit. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  said  before,  these  two  questions  of 
consanguinity  and  scrofulosis  are  difficult  to  study,  and  can 
not  receive  their  true  interpretation  from  any  few  isolated 
cases  or  small  groups  of  facts,  and  the  only  positive  deter- 
mination that  we  can  arrive  at  is  derived  from  the  study  of 
all  the  dairy  breeds.  In  them  we  see  that  those  which  are 
habitually  inbred  are  scrofulous,  as  a  rule.  I  am  aware 
that  almost  any  one  can  adduce  simple  isolated  cases  show- 
ing that  an  inbred  animal  is  not  scrofulous  or  tubercular; 
but  when  the  fact  stands  this  way,  that  all  the  scrofulous  and 
tubercular  animals  occur  among  the  inbred  varieties  and 
not  at  all  among  those  that  are  not  inbred,  the  deduction 
to  be  drawn  is  obvious;  and  it  is  just  this  combination  of 
facts  that  makes  the  study  of  consanguinity,  scrofulosis, 
and  tuberculosis  so  elusive.  All  the  inbred  animals  are  not 
scrofulosed,  and  all  those  that  are  scrofulosed  are  not  tuber- 
cular ;  and  thus,  when  we  take  the  one  breed  that  is  notori- 
ously tubercular,  we  find  the  facts,  pro  and  con,  as  to  the 
transmission  of  scrofulosis  and  the  invasion  of  tuberculosis 
are  of  equal  weight,  or,  if  anything,  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  would  be  against  the  deteriorating  influence  of 
consanguinity  ;  but  when  we  have  the  breed  that  is  exempt 
from  these  conditions,  and  observe  that  the  only  difference 
is  that  it  is  not  inbred,  then  we  account  for  the  presence 
of  less  or  more  tuberculosis  by  the  disturbing  influence  of 
consanguinity.  And  so  with  the  study  of  tuberculosis  be- 
yond these  questions  of  breeding.  We  find,  to  all  intents 
and  purpoises,  people  surrounded  by  the  same  influences  and 
exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  contagion  and  infection  and 
only  a  small  percentage  acquire  the  disease.  We  have  no 
doubt  about  many  other  of  the  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
eases, because  effect  and  cause  can  be  grasped  at  one  time, 
and  a  majority  of  persons  subjected  to  the  same  exposure 
in  the  same  circumstances  become  infected.  And  so,  then, 
we  have  to  study  this  di.sease — tuberculosis — in  the  same 
manner  in  which  we  have  to  study  consanguinity — that  is, 
by  taking  whole  communities  or  nations,  as  it  were,  and  if 
we  find  in  one  country  immunity  from  tuberculosis  in  the 
human  race  and  no  tubercular  cattle  associated  with  it,  and 


in  another  community,  notoriously  tubercular,  drinking  milk 
and  eating  meat  from  domestic  inbred  animals,  then  we 
have  the  large  aggregation  of  fact  that  points  to  but  one 
solution. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  intelligent 
men  as  to  the  methods  necessary  to  render  the  dairy  and 
beef  products  safer  for  human  food.  The  only  conflicting 
element  to  what  is  an  obvious  and  necessary  reform  would 
be  that  inexorable  law  of  compensation.  The  present 
methods  of  breeding  our  best  milk  and  beef  producers 
have  undoubtedly  lowered  the  price  of  both  these  commodi- 
ties, and  with  this  lowering  of  price  we  have  entailed  on  us 
the  tax  of  disease.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  avoid  this  burden 
and  breed  our  milk  and  beef  animals  with  health  as  the 
ultimate  aim,  milk,  at  least,  will  be  a  far  dearer  commodity 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  and  so  the  question  will  be 
narrowed  down  to  the  simple  one  whether  we  shall  pay 
eight  or  twenty  cents  a  quart  for  milk.  I  am  also  aware  that 
it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  make  a  reform  in  the  methods 
of  cattle  breeding  that  have  been  carried  on  for  so  many 
generations,  and  done  very  often  by  men  who  imagined 
that  they  were  conferring  great  benefits  on  the  human  race. 
It  will  only  be  by  constant  agitation  and  by  a  constant  ar- 
raying of  facts,  as  I  have  suggested,  from  large  areas  and 
long  periods,  without  ever  allowing  this  important  question 
to  be  narrowed  down  to  individual  or  isolated  cases,  as  such 
comparisons  of  a  limited  number  of  facts  have  always  led 
to  hasty,  confused,  and  unsatisfactory  conclusions  when  ap- 
plied to  such  questions  as  those  of  consanguinity,  scrofulo- 
sis, and  tuberculosis. 

If  a  sweeping  reform  is  ever  made,  as  I  am  convinced 
it  should  be,  it  will  only  be  effected  through  legislative 
action,  for  I  am  convinced  from  my  experience  that  our 
lives  are  not  long  enough  to  turn  some  of  the  cattle  breed- 
ers from  the  error  of  improving,  as  they  deem  it,  our  dairy 
cows  and  some  of  the  beef  breeds  of  cattle. 


"  PINK-EYE."  * 

Bv   JOHN    HERBERT   CLAIBORNE,   M.  D. 

I  KNOW  no  better  way  of  opening  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  pink-eve  than  by  describing  the  clinical  features  of  the 
disease  at  the  height  of  the  attack.  I  shall  describe  the 
condition  of  the  tissues  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie,  start- 
ing from  without  and  passing  inward. 

The  lids  are  swollen  and  red.  The  swelling  and  redness 
vary  directly  as  the  viciousness  of  the  inflammatory  process. 
The  veins  of  the  upper  lid  are  often  visible.  Tlie  edges  of 
the  lids  are  covered  with  yellowish,  sticky  secretion,  and  the 
lashes  are  bound  together  and  plastered  against  the  skin. 
Often  a  bead  of  yellowish  dry  matter  lies  in  the  inner  cor- 
ner of  the  eye.  As  is  frequent  in  all  forms  of  catarrhal  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  the  lids  may  be  tightly  glued  to- 
gether when  the  patient  rises  in  the  morning,  so  that  long 
bathing  and  soaking  of  the  lids  may  be  necessary  to  get 
them  open. 
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In  order  to  appreciate  the  condition  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  lids,  it  is  well  to  depress  the  lower  lid,  so  that  it  is 
slightly  everted,  and  to  turn  the  upper  lid  upon  the  tinger. 
The  mucous  membrane  will  be  found  to  be  red,  swollen, 
succulent,  and  bathed  in  secretion.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
sac  and  along  the  sides  may  be  strings  of  yellowish-white 
matter  that  can  be  removed  by  gentle  means. 

In  many  cases  there  are  large  granulations  in  the  sac  of 
the  lower  lid.  The  inner  surface  of  the  upper  lid  will  be 
observed  to  be  swollen  and  very  wet,  but  no  granulations 
are  present  as  a  rule. 

And  now  let  us  glance  at  the  ball,  the  tissue  from  whose 
appearance  in  the  disease  the  graphic  name  of  pink-eye  has 
been  derived.  It  is  pink  in  all  cases  except  when  it  is  red, 
and  indeed  the  expression  "  red-eye "  seems  to  me  to  be 
equally  accurate  as  pink-eye.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
straight  blood-vessels  of  the  subconjunctival  region  are  con- 
gested, and  the  superficial  tortuous  ones  too.  A  skilled  eye 
is  needed  to  separate  this  appearance  from  that  circum- 
corneai  injection  which  is  present  in  iritis.  The  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  never  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
chemosis,  and,  while  characteristic  of  the  disease,  is  yet  of 
secondary  pathological  interest.  The  cornea  is  rarely  af- 
fected;  whenever  it  is  affected,  the  process  is  only  phlyc- 
tenular, and  the  blisters  are  restricted  to  the  sclero-corneal 
margin.  The  deeper  structures  of  the  ball  are  not  affected 
by  '•  pink-eye." 

On  the  whole,  the  general  character  of  the  disease  is 
catarrhal,  and  this  will  be  clear  to  a  superficial  observer. 
Usually  one  eye  is  infected,  and  afterward  its  fellow,  either 
from  the  eye  originally  infected  or  from  the  original  source 
of  infection.  It  is  very  rare  that  both  are  infected  simul- 
taneously, and  it  is  still  rarer  for  one  eye  to  remain  pure. 

Patients  with  pink-eye  usually  consult  the  ophthalmic 
surgeon  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  a  surgeon  has  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  incipient 
signs  unless  he  has  infected  some  one  for  the  purpose  of 
scientific  (?)  observation.  In  fact,  the  disease  in  its  early 
stages  can  not  be  diagnosticated  with  certainty,  and  differs 
but  little  in  the  manner  of  its  invasion  from  several  other 
infectious  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  usually  at  its 
height  about  forty-eight  hours  after  the  first  symptoms — 
lacrymation,  burning,  etc. — have  manifested  themselves  to 
the  patient.  The  length  of  the  continuance  of  the  severe 
symptoms  depends  upon  surrounding  conditions  and  the 
nature  of  the  treatment.  Severe  cases  are  always  attended 
by  coryza  in  one  or  both  sides  of  the  nose,  and  frequently, 
too,  by  inflammation  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  In  the  inflam- 
mation of  regions  so  extensively  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve 
it  is  natural  to  expect  pain.  Pain  is  present  in  all  cases  of 
pink-eye,  and  becomes  intense,  both  in  and  around  the  eye, 
when  coryza  and  inflammation  of  the  frontal  sinuses  exist. 
Systemic  depression,  coupled  with  fever  and  sleeplessness, 
is  not  infrequently  present.  As  is  usually  the  case  in  con- 
junctival diseases,  there  is  but  slight  photophobia,  and  what- 
ever there  is  of  cloudy  vision  is  due  to  the  temporary  ob- 
scuration of  the  cornea  by  iimcus  and  tears.  When  the 
severe  stage  has  passed,  the  eye  shows  less  of  the  catarrhal 
character,  the  bead  of  matter  is  seen  in  the  inner  corner 


only  in  the  morning,  the  mucopurulent  discharge  gradually 
lessens,  and  the  pinkness  fades  away,  leaving  the  sac  and 
conjunctiva  in  a  swollen,  reddened,  succulent  condition,  in 
which  granulations  frequently  persist  for  some  time.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  patients  recover  entirely  in  from 
four  to  six  weeks.  When  the  disease  lasts  longer  than  this, 
there  are  good  reasons — a  matter  that  will  be  referred  to 
later.  It  may  be  stated,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  prognosis  for  sight  in  pink  eye  is  good. 

I  have  no  acquaintance  with  untoward  results  in  the 
treatment  of  pink-eye.  Two  or  three  months  after  the  dis- 
ease has  been  inaugurated  the  conjunctiva  is  in  a  normal 
condition.  The  presence  of  phlyctenulip  on  the  margin  of 
the  cornea  has  already  been  referred  to.  These  blisters 
have  no  significance,  are  not  characteristic  of  the  disease,  are 
side  issues,  so  to  speak,  and  disappear  usually  without  spe- 
cial treatment.  The  frequent  presence  of  a  granular  condi- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  opens  up  a  field  of  sugges- 
tion ;  the  existence  of  this  condition  in  one  eye  and  the 
absence  of  it  often  in  the  other  make  the  matter  still 
more  worthy  of  attention. 

The  selection  of  a  good  name  for  this  disease  has  not 
been  unattended  with  difficulty.  The  names  that  have  been 
o-iven  to  it  liave  been  selected  sometimes  from  the  clinical 
features,  sometimes  from  a  supposed  cause,  and  as  there  are 
many  clinical  features  in  it,  and  as  many  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  it,  the  names  are  various. 

The  majority  have  agreed  in  considering  it  a  distinctly 
catarrhal  process,  so  that  in  the  nomenclature  there  is  usu- 
ally a  suggestion  as  to  this  character.  We  have  seen  that 
the  name  pink-eye  has  been  given  on  account  of  a  second- 
ary condition  in  the  bulbar  conjunctiva,  and  we  have  seen 
that  this  condition  of  bulbar  pinkness  may  occur  in  other 
diseases.  Moreover,  the  eyes  are  not  always  pink;  some- 
times they  are  red.  Hence  "  pink-eye,"  while  expressive,  is 
not  sufficiently  distinctive.  It  is  clear  that  the  term  ca- 
tarrhus  oculi  is  too  indefinite. 

Ophthalmia  purulenta  mitior  is  clearly  ineflBcient,  since 
the  disease  is  nut  distinctively  purulent  in  nature.  Muco- 
purulent catarrh  is  nearer  the  truth,  for  the  discharge  is 
pus-like,  though  really  mucous  in  constitution. 

The  name  "  simple  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva " 
hardly  deserves  mention. 

To  describe  it  as  autumnal  or  vernal  catarrh  of  the  eye 
is  incorrect,  since  the  disease  appears  at  any  season.  We 
must  select  some  term  distinctive  of  its  pure  catarrhal  char- 
acter, and  we  must  add  to  that  others  that  best  describe  its 
other  features. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  word  ca- 
tarrhal either  the  word  epidemic  or  infectious.  Now,  my 
belief  is  that  the  word  epidemic  is  inappropriate,  since  the 
disease  is  not  always  epidemic  ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  word  infectious,  since  every  new  case  arises  from  infec- 
tion from  others. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  disease  with  the  signs  I 
have  enumerated  that  is  chronic;  hence  I  am  willing  to  de- 
scribe this  process  as  acute,  and  in  this  way  I  evolve,  to  my 
own  satisfaction  at  least,  the  name  acute  catarrhal  infectious 
conjunctivitis. 
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I  adopt  the  definition  infectious  in  preference  to  con- 
tajjious  because  the  disease  in  many  cases  is  apparently 
commiiuicated  without  contact.  When  an  epidemic  of  this 
disease  passes  into  a  community,  infection  takes  ]/lace  too 
rapidly  throughout  it  for  us  to  assume  direct  contact  as  the 
medium  of  infection  in  all  cases. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  by  no  means  difficult. 
The  only  diseases  with  which  it  would  be  likely  to  be 
confounded  are  bJennorrhoea  of  the  new-born,  acute  granu- 
lar lids,  and  membranous  conjunctivitis.  Blennorrhcca  of 
the  new-born  always  occurs  in  the  new-born  and  has  a  qual- 
ity in  its  secretion  that  causes  it  to  diflfer  materially  from 
acute  catarrhal  infectious  conjunctivitis.  The  secretion  in 
blennorrhcea  is  pus  —  yellowish-green  or  yellowish  —  the 
eyes  in  the  height  of  the  attack  are  always  closed,  and  the 
history  of  the  case  will  assist  in  clinching  the  diagnosis. 

Gonorrhoea  in  the  adult  eye  is  so  severe  a  thing  and 
altogether  presents  such  a  terrible  picture  that  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  any  one  could  mistake  it  for  pink-eye. 
The  appearance  of  acute  granular  lids  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  pink-eye  in  the  height  of  the  attack,  and  it  is  ren- 
dered especially  so  by  the  frequent  presence  of  granulations 
in  pink-eye.  The  subsequent  behavior  of  the  case  will 
settle  the  diagnosis  beyond  a  cavil.  Pink-eye  will  get  well 
without  remaining  signs  of  granulations  in  from  four  to  six 
weeks  ;  granular  lids  will  persist  as  granular  lids  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  six  weeks.  Moreover,  the  granulations 
in  pink-eye  are,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  re- 
stricted to  the  lower  lid,  and  often  occur  in  one  eye  alone, 
whereas  the  granulations  of  granular  lids  occur  on  both  lids 
in  both  eyes.  As  regards  the  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween pink-eye  and  membranous  conjunctivitis,  I  think 
there  should  be  no  difficulty.  But  the  observations  of  an- 
other on  this  point  will  presently  have  my  attention. 

Autumnal  and  vernal  catarrh  of  the  lids  might  possibly 
be  mistaken  for  pink-eye  by  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to 
seeing  eye  diseases. 

The  differential  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  observing 
the  absence  of  intense  acute  inflammation  in  autumnal  and 
vernal  catarrh.  There  is  not  so  much  secretion,  the  eye- 
ball is  not  pink,  and  around  the  corneal  margin  is  a  semi- 
pellucid  rim  of  sodden  elevated  conjunctiva. 

Within  the  last  eighteen  months  or  two  years  I  have 
seen  more  cases  of  pink-eye  than  in  all  the  rest  of  my 
experience.  This  spring  two  years  ago  an  epidemic  of  it 
appeared  to  exist  in  the  territory  of  the  Northwestern  Dis- 
pensary. I  commenced  to  observe  it  soon  after,  with  great 
frequency,  likewise  at  the  Vandcrbilt  clinic.  The  first  mem- 
ber of  a  family  attacked  was  usually  a  boy,  and  this  I  ob- 
served so  frequently  that  it  led  mc  to  look  for  some  habit 
peculiar  to  the  boys.  By  questioning  I  elicited  in  each 
boy's  case  the  fact  that  either  he  or  some  companion  had 
been  bathing  in  the  North  lliver,  and  that  his  eye  became 
sore  soon  after  bathing  or  soon  after  some  companion  was 
attacked.  Starting  with  this  as  a  nidus,  the  disease  as  a 
rule  ran  through  the  entire  family,  attacking  the  children 
and  afterward  the  parents.  It  was  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  disease  was  caught  in  the  bath-houses  or  out 
iu  the  stream  of  the  river.     The  boys  as  often  said  they 


bathed  in  the  stream  as  in  the  houses,  and  indeed  it  is  very 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  is  so,  seeing  that  there  are 
only  a  few  bathing-houses  on  the  river  front  and  an  infinite 
number  of  boys. 

This  point  I  was  particularly  interested  in  by  reason  of 
the  sensational  statements  made  by  some  physician  a  year 
or  two  ago  in  the  daily  newspapers  concerning  the  infec- 
tious character  of  the  water  in  the  bathing-houses  along  the 
river  front.  My  experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
these  houses,  so  far  at  least  as  the  infectious  principle  of 
pink-eye  is  concerned,  are  no  more  dangerous  than  the 
stream.  There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  virus  of 
pink-eye  was  in  suspension  in  the  water  of  the  river,  and 
that  this  was  the  well-sprint;  of  at  least  one  epidemic  which 
I  have  observed  in  my  territory. 

Before  the  days  of  deep  microscopical  research  it  was 
held  to  be  conclusive  of  a  diagnosis  when  all  the  clinical 
features  of  a  disease  were  present.  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
case  with  pink-eye,  if  not  with  other  diseases.  I  have  seen 
pink-eye  pass  through  a  family  and  a  community  by  infec- 
tion, and  I  have  likewise  seen  the  disease  standing  by  itself, 
and  have  seen  it  fail  to  attack  any  other  than  its  original 
subject.  In  other  words,  it  has  seemed  in  some  cases  to  be 
sporadic.  This  we  know  to  be  not  infrequent  in  some  in- 
fectious diseases.  I  have  seen  pink-eye  occur  in  a  patient 
whose  nose  was  under  treatment  for  a  hypertrophic  rhinitis. 
A  profuse  mucous  discharge  was  present  in  the  nose.  The 
source  of  the  pink-eye  in  this  case  very  likely  was  the  nose. 
The  patient  stated  he  blew  his  nose  violently  and  felt  the 
air  pass  into  his  eyes,  presumably  through  the  nasal  ducts. 
The  pink-eye  developed  immediately  thereafter.  The  dis- 
ease was  not  communicated  to  others.  I  have  seen  typical 
pink-eye  arise  in  a  physician  accustomed  to  perform  autop- 
sies, who  remembered  touching  his  eye  during  an  autopsy  ; 
soon  afterward  the  inflammation  appeared.  The  clinical 
signs  of  the  disease  were  all  present.  The  disease  was, 
however,  not  propagated  to  others.  A  large  majority  of 
those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  pink-eye  or  catar- 
rhal conjunctivitis  have  enumerated  many  and  various  causes 
for  the  disease,  such  as  changes  of  temperature,  winds, 
draughts,  dust,  smoke,  chemical  combustion,  infection  from 
neighboring  tissues  which  are  inflamed,  as  in  coryza,  ble- 
pharitis, eczema  faciei,  and  erysipelas.  Some  have  gone  so 
far  even  as  to  say  that  this  disease  may  arise  from  strain  of 
the  eye  from  overwork,  from  exposure  to  bright  lights  for 
protracted  periods,  from  prolonged  weeping,  etc.  No  sug- 
gestion of  a  specific  cause  for  pink-eye  seems  to  have  been 
made  until  Howard  wrote:  "This  disease  is  purely  specific 
and  differs  in  every  respect  from  all  other  diseases  of  the 
conjunctiva."  All  writers  on  this  subject  apparently  agree 
with  reference  to  the  contagiousness  of  pink-eye,  and  a 
number,  among  whom  are  Soelberg  Wells,  Williams,  Noyes, 
and  Mackenzie,  consider  it  infectious — that  is,  communica- 
ble through  the  medium  of  the  air.  Saemisch  thinks  all 
discharges  fn^n  inflamed  conjunctivie  will  produce  conjunc- 
tivitis when  applied  to  healthy  eyes.  In  speaking  of  puru- 
lent conjunctivitis,  Soelberg  Wells  says  it  is  not  by  any 
means  the  rule  that  the  discharge  from  this  disease  repro- 
duces the  purulent  form  in  healthy  eyes;  purulent  conjunc- 
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tivitis,  for  instance,  may  give  rise  to  catarrhal  conjunctivitis, 
to  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  and  to  acute  granular  lids,  just 
as  the  discharge  from  these  diseases  may  give  rise  to  puru- 
lent conjunctivitis.  Without  passing  any  definite  opinion 
on  this  statement  of  Wells's,  I  may  say  it  has  frequently  been 
observed  by  others,  as  well  as  by  myself,  that  a  mild  form 
of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  may  be  caused  by  infection  with 
the  secretion  from  a  case  of  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis  when 
the  disease  is  on  the  wane.  The  suggestion  that  there  exists 
a  specific  cause  for  this  disease  is  fascinating,  and  furnishes 
us  with  a  reasonable  hypothesis. 

It  has  remained  for  Dr.  Weeks,  of  this  city,  to  maintain 
that  the  disease  pink-eye  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  con- 
junctival sac  of  a  bacillus  which  has  a  definite  life  history 
and  differs  from  all  other  bacilli  which  have  been  de- 
scribed. 

It  is  only  just  to  give  a  resume  of  his  work.  The  idea 
of  looking  for  a  specific  cause  for  the  signs  of  pink-eye 
was  suggested  to  Dr.  Weeks  by  Dr.  R.  O.  Born,  of  this  city, 
who  sent  Dr.  Weeks  a  patient  alHicted  with  pink-eye,  with 
the  request  that  he  examine  the  "  rather  profuse  muco-puru- 
lent  discharge."  This  was  done  with  the  result  of  discov- 
ering the  bacillus  referred  to.  Dr.  Weeks,  in  his  mono- 
graph on  this  subject,  says  in  frequent  examinations  of 
conjunctival  secretions  at  the  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Insti- 
tute for  some  months  previous  to  this  time,  he  had  never 
met  with  this  form  of  microbe,  and,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering how  frequently  cases  of  this  kind  occurred,  all  the 
secretions  from  conjunctival  diseases  that  occurred  in  the 
clinic  for  the  three  following  months  were  examined. 

The  small  bacillus  did  not  appear  again  till  the  third 
month  after  its  discovery.  . 

Now  it  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  highly  probable,  that  in 
the  three  spring  months  following  the  discovery  of  this 
bacillus,  cases  of  pink-eye  occurred  in  the  clientele  of  the 
Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute.  If  such  is  the  case,  the 
bacillus  evidently  was  not  found  in  the  secretion. 

The  fact  that  this  bacillus  was  not  discovered  till  the 
suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  existing  was 
made  brings  forcibly  to  ray  mind  the  saying  that  you  must 
know  what  you  are  looking  for  if  you  wish  to  find  anything 
under  the  microscope.  Dr.  Weeks  professes  to  discover  this 
bacillus  in  all  cases  of  pink-eye  as  long  as  the  yellowish 
discharge  lasts.  The  bacillus  was  always  found  mingled 
with  a  clubbed  bacillus.  It  was  found  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  unclubbed  or  small  bacillus  from  the  clubbed 
one.  In  other  words,  a  pure  culture  of  the  small  bacillus 
could  not  be  obtained.  Repeated  endeavors  to  cultivate 
this  bacillus  pure  on  all  the  known  food  media  resulted  in 
failure.  It  was  possible  to  cultivate  the  clubbed  bacillus 
pure. 

Experiments  were  made  to  settle  the  character  of  these 
bacilli.  The  pure  cultures  of  the  clubbed  bacillus  failed  to 
produce  any  effect  when  introduced  either  into  the  eyes  of 
rabbits  or  into  those  of  man.  The  mixture  of  the  small 
and  clubbed  bacillus  failed  to  produce  any  effect  on  the 
eyes  of  rabbits,  but  invariably  produced  pink-eye  in  man. 
After  a  number  of  sightless  eyes  were  experimented  on,  I>r. 
Weeks  inoculated  his  own  eye.     He  describes  a  typical 


case  of  pink-eye  in  his  own  person.  The  small  bacillus 
(together  with  the  clubbed  bacillus)  was  found  in  the  secre- 
tion in  every  case  of  infection.  His  experiments  showed 
that  the  clubbed  bacillus  alone  was  harmless,  and  that  the 
mixture  of  the  clubbed  and  small  bacilli  produced  pink-eye 
in  every  case.  This  mixture  retained  its  virulence  unto  the 
eleventh  generation. 

With  these  results  as  his  data,  Dr.  Weeks  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  small  bacillus  is  the  specific  cause  of 
pink-eye.  Now,  without  intending  to  cast  any  reflection 
on  the  drawer  of  these  conclusions,  I  feel  constrained  to 
say  that  the  conclusion  is  illogical.  Dr.  Weeks  feels  that 
his  opinion  is  strengthened  by  his  experiments  with  other 
microbes  introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  Not  to 
mention  the  observations  of  others,  he  himself  professes  to 
have  discovered  as  many  as  ten  kinds  of  microbes  in  the 
normal  conjunctival  sac.  Eminent  among  these  are  the 
pyogenic  staphylococci.  A  short,  thick  bacillus  was  more 
frequently  found  than  any  other  kind. 

It  is  certainly  interesting  to  know  that  so  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  bacteria  are  found  in  normal  eyes;  but  this  dis- 
covery, so  far  from  proving  anything  as  to  the  specific  nature 
of  pink-eye,  seems  to  me  to  cast  a  certain  reflection  upon 
the  virility  of  bacteria  in  general. 

I  have  strong  suspicions  that  a  microbe  cultivated  alone 
in  a  test-tube  is  somewhat  different  from  itself  when  grow- 
ing among  other  congeners  in  an  inflamed  area  of  the  human 
body  ;  in  other  words,  that  pus,  for  instance,  with  its  chemi- 
cal and  organic  constituents  as  it  comes  from  an  inflamed 
area,  is  somewhat  different  from  a  mass  of  liquefied  gelatin 
containing  a  mixture  of  all  the  pus-causing  germs.  Let  us 
not  forget  our  cellular  and  cTiemical  pathology  in  the  study 
of  disease.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  cause  of  all  dis- 
eases is  not  bound  up  in  the  life-history  of  germs. 

The  complications  I  have  met  with  in  pink-eye  are 
granulations,  sometimes  so  extensive  and  marked  as  to  cause 
a  suspicion  of  granular  conjunctivitis  and  marginal  phlyc- 
tenulse.  The  latter  are  not  worthy  of  attention,  as  they  dis- 
appear of  themselves  when  the  severe  symptoms  of  the  ca- 
tarrh have  disappeared.  Their  presence  in  severity  or  in  large 
numbers,  however,  demands  the  use  of  a  certain  remedy.  Dr. 
Weeks  refers  to  a  membrane  which  he  has  observed  in  a 
number  of  cases  of  pink-eye.  If  it  was  a  genuine  organized 
tissue,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  cases  in  question  were  those 
of  membranous  conjunctivitis  and  not  pink-eye.  It  seems 
to  me  highly  probable  that  the  false  membrane  observed  by 
Dr.  Weeks  was  a  coagulated  mass  of  pus  and  mucus — a  thing 
which  not  infrequently  appears  in  severe  inflammations  of 
the  conjunctiva.  As  to  whether  one  attack  of  pink-eye 
gives  immunity  from  subsequent  ones  I  am  unable  to  say. 
I  have  never  seen  a  person  that  was  attacked  twice  in  the 
same  eye.  It  is  no  more  than  reasonable  to  assume  that 
no  such  immunity  is  furnished,  for  we  know  that  the  gono- 
coccus  will  grow  in  favorable  localities  as  often  as  it  is  im- 
planted. I  have  known  this  disease  to  arise  in  chronic  or 
subacute  trachoma  with  the  effect  of  prolonging  the  cure  of 
the  granulations.  Dr.  Weeks  finds  that  cases  of  granular 
lids  are  benefited  by  infection  with  the  virus  of  pink-eye, 
and  he  suggests  the  idea  of  employing  the  secretion  of  pink- 
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eye  as  a  remedial  agent  in  granular  lids.  We  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  this  suggestion  in  the  substitutive  inflammation 
that  was  formerly  set  up  in  trachoma  by  infection  with 
gonorrhffial  pus.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  employs 
gonorrhoeal  pus  now  in  the  treatment  of  trachoma,  and  I 
think  it  as  unlikely  that  any  one  will  be  willing  to  use  the 
virus  of  pink-eye  in  the  treatment  of  trachoma. 

A  number  of  references  have  been  made  in  literature  to 
the  bacillus  described  by  Dr.  Weeks,  but  the  references 
have  consisted  merely  in  reviews  of  his  work.  No  one  has, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  repeated  his  experiments,  nor  has  any 
one  essayed  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  evidence  he  has  fur- 
nished. Koch,  while  in  Egypt  investigating  the  cholera, 
discovered  two  forms  of  microbes  in  the  secretion  of  fifty 
cases  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis;  one  was  a  coccus  closely 
resembling  the  gonococcus,  the  other  a  small  bacillus.  Dr. 
Weeks  thinks  the  bacillus  discovered  by  Koch  to  be  the 
same  he  has  described.  Haensell  mentions  a  microbe  pe- 
culiar to  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  but  fails  to  describe  it  or 
its  life-history  minutely.  Dr.  Knapp  pointed  out  to  Dr. 
Weeks  a  small  bacillus  which  he  had  discovered  in  deposits 
about  teeth  and  in  the  detritus  of  a  corneal  ulcer.  No  ex- 
periments were  made  with  this  bacillus,  although  it  bore  a 
strong  likeness  to  the  bacillus  described  by  Weeks.  There 
is  nothing  so  uncertain  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  sci- 
ence as  the  aetiology  of  disease,  except,  perhaps,  the  treat- 
ment. 

And  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  discoveries  of  causes  do 
not  often  furnish  us  with  means  of  successful  treatment. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  those  diseases  whose  cause  has 
been  found  to  be  bacterial.  It  is  questionable  whether  gon- 
orrhoea is  more  easily  cured  now  than  before  Neisser  dis- 
covered the  coccus  under  the  microscope.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  hypothesis  of  a  bacterial  cause  for  pink-eye 
has  not  furnished  i:s  with  any  more  efficient  means  of  com- 
bating the  disease. 

Nevertheless,  the  endeavor  to  discover  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease is  the  corner-stone  of  scientific  treatment,  and  the  spirit 
which  prompts  it  is  praiseworthy  and  admirable.  Whether 
the  hypothesis  be  true  or  not,  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Born 
and  the  careful  work  of  Dr.  Weeks  in  regard  to  the  :eli- 
ology  of  pink-eye  command  attention  and  deserve  consid- 
eration. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  pink-eye  but  little  need  be 
said.  The  disease  will  get  well  of  itself  if  the  patient  has 
reasonably  good  hygienic  surroundings  and  is  in  any  respect 
careful  of  personal  cleanliness.  Nevertheless,  rational  mild 
treatment  will  greatly  facilitate  the  recovery,  as  irrational 
rough  treatment  will  retard  it.  If  there  is  an  epidemic  of 
pink-eye,  isolation  should  be  resorted  to  immediately.  But 
I  conceive  this  to  be  necessary  only  in  closed  communities, 
such  as  those  of  camps,  jails,  hospitals,  etc.  In  individual 
families  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  demand  that  the  infected 
members  eat  together  and  live  as  much  apart  from  the  un- 
infected as  possible.  In  regard  to  children,  it  should  be 
strongly  urged  that  infected  ones  sleep  apart  from  the  others 
and  use  different  towels,  bowls,  baths,  etc.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  disease  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  throuoh 
the  entire  family  irrespective  of  their  weak  endeavors  to 


establish  quarantine.  Infected  children  .should  be  kept  from 
school  at  least  until  all  the  severe  catarrhal  svmptoms  have 
passed  away.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  rare  thing  for  a  school  to 
be  broken  up  by  an  epidemic  of  pink-eye.  But  quarantine 
is  the  safest  measure  to  adopt  in  the  case  of  schools.  A 
month  is  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  the  quarantine ;  a 
shorter  time  might  suffice. 

In  regard  to  topical  treatment,  I  believe  cold  applications 
to  be  the  best  measure,  at  least  in  tlie  acute  stage.  These 
may  be  made  by  bathing  the  eyes  with  absorbent  cotton  or 
a  clean  linen  handkerchief.  A  sponge  should  never  be  used. 
This  procedure  may  be  varied  by  laying  ice-cold  pledgets 
of  wet  cotton  on  the  lids  and  removing  them  as  soon  as  they 
become  warm.  This  may  be  done  for  half  an  hour  three 
times  a  day  or  more  frequently.  I  conceive  it  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  dissolve  some  antiseptic  in  the  water,  and, 
to  put  my  conclusions  in  this  matter  in  a  nutshell,  I  would 
say  I  find  borax  to  be  the  best  agent  that  I  know  of.  It  is 
antiseptic  if  not  germicidal,  it  can  be  obtained  always  with- 
out difficulty,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  eyes,  and  it  is  readily 
soluble  both  in  warm  and  in  cold  water.  A  teaspoonful  to 
a  pint  or  half  pint  makes  a  solution  suflSciently  strong. 

I  have  likewise  used  boric  acid,  hyposulphite  of  sodium, 
benzoate  of  sodium,  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  alum  in  the 
same  proportion  in  the  same  way,  but  I  consider  borax  best 
of  all  for  many  reasons.  The  conception  of  the  germ  cause 
of  this  disease,  of  course,  brings  up  to  one's  mind  the  bi- 
chloride of  mercury.  As  a  bath  in  the  strength  of  1  to 
5,000  I  find  it  to  be  a  very  good  thing  on  account  of  the 
water.  Stronger  solutions  of  this  agent  are  biting  to  the 
eye.  To  instill  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  this  agent  of 
the  strength  mentioned  into  the  eye  sac  is  simply  temporiz- 
ing and  pinning  faith  to  a  theory.  The  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury is  not  always  beneficial  to  inflamed  surfaces,  and  is 
rarely  emollient  or  pleasant  to  any.  A  one-per-cent.  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc  brushed  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lower  lid  in  the  morning  is  a  good  remedy.  It  is  not 
well  to  drop  the  solutions  of  this  remedy  into  the  eye,  and 
I  think  it  should  never  be  used  at  night.  Solutions  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  are  of  little  advantage  and  are  decidedly 
inferior  in  value  to  the  other  remedies  I  have  mentioned. 

I  do  not  use  nitrate  of  silver  in  this  disease  at  all,  and 
I  strongly  discountenance  its  use  except  in  a  one-per-cent. 
solution  and  toward  the  end  of  the  attack.  The  cases  I 
have  treated  with  this  agent  have  invariably  taken  longer 
to  get  well  than  those  I  treated  by  milder  means.  The 
solid  stick  of  blue-stone  lightly  touched  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lower  lid  toward  the  end  of  the  disease  I 
believe  facilitates  recovery.  This  is  particularly  valuable 
when  granulations  accompany  the  disease.  Phlycta>nul;e 
rarely  deserve  consideration  unless  numerous.  They  arc 
generally  restricted  to  the  sclero-corneal  margin.  When 
there  is  much  photophobia  they  will  usually  be  found. 
Atropine  is  then  indicated,  and  it  should  be  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  the  phlyctaniuL-e  commence  to  disappear. 

A  salve  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  pink- 
eye. I  think  vaseline  or  cold  cream  as  good  as  anything  I 
know  of.  I  am  accustomed  to  prescribe  a  boric-acid  oint- 
ment or  an  ointment  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury.    Suffice  it 
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to  say  I  have  them  both  made  mild — no  stronger  than  the 
proportion  of  gr.  v  to  3  ss.  When  vaseline  is  not  borne 
well  I  write  for  cold  cream.  I  do  not  find  ianoline  of 
much  value  as  an  excipient  for  eye-salves. 

The  wearing  of  flat  London-smoke  glasses  No.  II  is 
very  comfortable  to  those  who  suffer  from  photophobia. 
No  bandages  should  be  applied.  Ventilation  of  the  eye  I 
conceive  to  be  a  rational  practice  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
junctival diseases.  The  patient  should  be  restricted  from 
reading  so  long  as  it  is  trying  to  the  eyes. 

I  conclude  the  consideration  of  this  subject  with  the 
following  propositions : 

1.  Pink-eye  is  an  acute  catarrhal  disease  of  the  con- 
junctiva. 

2.  It  is  usually  infectious,  always  contagious,  sometimes 


3.  The  cause  is  undetermined,  but  is  evidently  an  en- 
tity transmissible  through  the  air  and  communicable  by 
contact. 

4.  The  prognosis  is  good. 

5.  Duration:  four  to  six  weeks. 

6.  Treatment :  cold,  antiseptics,  mild  astringents,  and 
salves. 


A   CASE    OF  PYEMIA 
IN  A  MAN   SEVENTY-ONE   YEARS   OLD, 

REQUIRING  AMPUTATION  OF  THE  FOREARM. 
RECOTEBT. 

Bt  JOHN   A.  HEATLY,  M.  D., 

SCHENECTADY,   N.  T. 

Os  Sunday,  April  28,  1889,  while  making  my  daily  visit  to 
the  County  Almshouse,  I  was  requested  to  see  S.  W.,  who 
was  the  baker  for  the  almshouse.  On  visiting  him,  I  found  his 
left  hand  and  arm  swollen,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  his  little 
finger  a  bruise  about  half  an  inch  in  extent,  which  presented  a 
dark  and  inflamed  appearance,  and  discharging  but  little.  He 
gave  the  following  history :  On  the  Friday  previous,  while  at- 
tempting to  lift  a  stone  out  of  a  barrel  containing  beef,  he  had 
his  band  caught  between  the  side  of  the  barrel  and  the  stone, 
and  the  flesh  of  the  little  finger  was  bruised.  The  injury  bled 
sliglitly  ;  he  paid  but  little  attention  to  this,  and  continued  to 
get  some  beef  out  of  the  barrel,  the  injured  hand  being  in  the 
beef-brine.  He  does  not  remember  how  soon  afterward  it  was 
that  he  washed  his  hand,  and  as  for  the  injury,  he  gave  it  but 
little  attention.  On  Sunday  the  hand  and  arm  were  swollen,  and, 
when  I  saw  them  at  4  v.  m.,  they  presented  a  very  interesting 
condition.  At  that  time  his  temperature  was  100°,  pulse  9fi, 
tongue  coated  with  white  fur;  loss  of  appetite;  foul-smelling 
breath.  He  said  his  bowels  had  not  moved  since  Friday.  Hot 
flaxseed  poultices  were  applied  to  the  injury,  a  laxative  admin- 
istered, a  sustaining  diet  ordered,  with  milk-punch  four  times  a 
day.  In  two  more  days  the  swelling  had  extended  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  upper  arm,  and  a  line  about  half  an  inch  in  width, 
very  red  in  color,  extended  from  thence  into  the  axilla.  It  re- 
mained in  this  condition  for  three  days,  and  then  the  inflamma- 
tion began  to  subside.  Up  to  this  time  the  temperature  was 
from  100°  to  102°  F.,  pulse  120.  The  bowels  constipated  unless 
moved  by  physic ;  tongue  with  white  coat,  pulse  quick  and 
weak;  he  was  terribly  jaundiced. 

The  color  of  the  arm  was  a  livid  red  ;  to  the  touch  it  was 
hard,  pitting  on  pressure.    The  inflammation  receded  to  the 


lower  third  of  the  forearm,  but  from  here  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  the  swelling  was  immense.  After  the  third  day  a  poul- 
tice of  powdered  charcoal,  cinchona-bark,  and  yeast  was  ap- 
plied to  the  seat  of  the  original  trouble,  and  from  then  on  it 
discharged  freely.  Soon  abscesses  formed  on  the  palm,  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  on  the  wrist  both  before  and  behind. 
For  a  time  when  the  parts  were  so  swollen  the  skin  burst  in 
places,  and  a  thin  yellow  serum  was  discharged,  but  afterward 
pus  in  abundance. 

In  spite  of  a  most  liberal  diet  and  the  free  use  of  stimulants, 
with  the  internal  use  of  tinctura  ferri  cbloridi  and  quininsB  sul- 
phas, the  patient  continually  lost  flesh.  He  developed  a  cough. 
Soon  evidences  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  also  the  ends  of 
the  ulna  and  radius  becoming  involved  were  evident.  I  gave 
the  patient  as  nearly  an  antiseptic  line  of  treatment  for  the 
wound  as  possible.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  he  could  not 
stand  this  condition  of  affairs  much  longer.  Several  doctors 
had  seen  the  case  and  all  had  advised  amputation  as  his  only 
hope,  but  he  hung  out  against  this  for  six  weeks,  and  when  he 
was  willing  to  have  the  amputation  performed,  I  was  the  one 
vi-ho  hesitated.  At  this  time  he  was  un.able  to  move  the  fingers, 
for  the  sloughing  had  destroyed  muscles  and  tendons;  the  hand 
was  rested  on  a  piece  of  board.  His  history,  bis  age  (seventy- 
one  years),  and  his  present  condition  were  all  against  an  opera- 
tion, however  much  the  condition  of  the  hand  and  arm  called 
for  it.  He  had  lived  an  irregular  life,  at  times  a  hard  drinker, 
and  always  using  more  or  less  stimulants.  I  was  not  able  to 
find  albumin  iu  the  urine  at  any  time.  On  Sunday,  June  2d, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  McDonald,  Dr.  Van  Zandt,  Dr.  Ved- 
der,  and  Dr.  Clute,  I  amputated  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 
middle  third  of  the  forearm.  The  patient  took  the  ether  nicely 
he  insisted  upon  walking  from  his  room  to  the  operating-table, 
came  out  of  the  influences  of  the  ether  quickly,  and,  in  spite  of 
our  remonstrances,  walked  back  to  his  room.  He  told  me  the 
next  morning  that  last  night's  was  the  only  night's  rest  that  he 
had  had  for  sis  weeks.  The  parts  healed  by  first  intention,  and 
in  two  weeks  afterward  all  was  well. 

The  operation  was  done  under  as  nearly  aseptic  conditions  as 
possible,  and  afterward  an  antiseptic  line  of  treatment  followed 
out. 

This  case  presents  soiue  interesting  points.  The  man- 
ner by  which  the  man  was  inoculated,  so  to  speak,  was  un- 
doubtedly by  the  absorption  of  organic  matter  in  the  beef- 
brine.  The  fact  that  the  inflammation  extended  to  the 
axilla  and  was  not  followed  by  secondary  inflammation,  or 
by  the  formation  of  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  liver  or 
other  organs,  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  most  authors. 
Other  than  this  the  case  is  not  an  unusual  one.  The  age 
of  the  patient,  his  former  mode  of  living,  and  his  condition 
at  time  of  operating,  were  not  very  encouraging  ;  his  rapid 
recovery  and  subseijuent  good  health  were  a  matter  of  grati- 
fication. He  is  still  living,  and  retains  his  old  position  as 
baker  at  the  alipshouse. 


The  Chair  of  Pharmacology  in  Bern. — Dr.  Tsehirch,  private  lect 
uier  in  the  Berlin  University,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  pharma- 
cology in  Bern.  He  was  originally  an  apothecary,  and  afterward  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  botany.  His  special  field  is  the  chemical 
phy.siology  of  plants,  and  the  main  theme  of  his  investigations  has  been 
the  structure  and  qualities  of  chloropliyll.  Along  witli  Friedrich 
Fliickiger  he  has  written  a  hand-book  of  pharmacology,  and  is  now 
writing  a  hand-book  of  the  anatomy  of  plants.  With  the  help  of  funds 
granted  by  the  Berlin  University  he  made  a  journey  of  research  in  the 
tropics  about  a  year  ago. — Lancet. 
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MANIPULATIVE   TREATMENT  IN   GYNECOLOGY. 

No  well-informed  person  is  oblivious  of  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress made  in  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  during  very  recent 
years.  Yet  that  progress  is  oftener  made  the  subject  of  men- 
tion than  a  still  more  wonderful  advance  made  by  medical  men 
— that,  namely,  of  having  thrown  off  the  narrowness  of  view 
that  fifty  years  ago  or  less  would  have  doomed  any  therapeutic 
measure  proposed  by  a  non-medical  person  to  entire  lack  of 
recognition  on  their  part.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a 
science  should  keep  step  with  its  sister-sciences,  but  it  is  not  so 
obviously  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  class  prejudice  should 
crumble  to  dust  with  equal  rapidity,  even  in  an  age  when  theo- 
logical acrimony  has  almost  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  It 
conduces  far  more  to  the  world's  happiness  that  men  should 
broaden  and  temper  their  estimate  of  each  other,  that  all  feel- 
ing of  caste  should  go  the  way  of  priestly  and  monarchical  as- 
cendency, than  that  a  special  class  of  men  should  acquire  a 
more  extensive  insight  into  the  secrets  of  nature.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  mention  a  more  striking  token  of  the  particular  form 
of  progress  to  which  we  have  alluded  than  the  way  in  which 
the  medical  profession  has  received  a  therapeutic  method  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Brandt.  Perhaps  its  reception  has  been  over-en- 
thusiastic; at  all  events,  such  a  criticism  as  that  devoted  to  it 
in  Dr.  Taylor's  article,  published  in  this  number  of  the  Journal, 
is  wholesome  matter  to  read,  no  matter  what  the  reader's 
state  of  mind  may  be  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  Brandt 
system. 

For  our  part,  we  are  disposed  to  concede  considerable  value 
to  the  manipulative  treatment  of  chronic  inflammatory  and  con- 
gestive affections  of  the  pelvic  contents  in  women.  There  are 
phases  of  such  conditions,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  they 
tnay  have  their  seat,  in  which  a  mere  stirring-up  of  the  struct- 
ures involved  is  of  benefit  in  the  long  run,  although  often  at 
the  expense  of  aggravation  of  the  evil  for  the  time  being.  This 
is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  good  results  that  have  fol- 
lowed many  a  surgical  operation  undertaken  on  an  utterly  er- 
roneous theory.  It  should  be  borne  strictly  in  mind,  however, 
that  this  sort  of  remedy  is  one  that  is  capable  of  doing  serious 
damage  if  used  indiscriminately  and  without  intelligent  super- 
vision. That  its  employment  should  ever  pass  exclusively  or 
very  generally  into  the  hands  of  the  professional  masseur  we 
should  regard  as  a  misfortune  of  the  first  magnitude.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  for  physicians  to  per- 
fect their  knowledge  of  the  diseased  conditions  concerned  and 
their  capability  of  appreciating  the  degree  of  tolerance  of  ma- 
nipulation present  in  individual  cases  than  it  is  for  them  to 


master  the  particular  strokes  and  thumps  employed  by  those 
who  profess  to  teach  pelvic  massage.  With  this  conviction,  the 
practitioner  is  reasonably  certain  not  to  err  seriously  in  the  di- 
rection of  over- activity ;  and,  even  if  this  conservative  restraint 
should  be  ignored  now  and  then,  we  do  not  look  forward  to 
anything  like  the  damage  from  manual  procedures  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  the  uterine  sound,  from  stem-pessaries, 
and  the  like. 

THE  OUTLOOK  AS  REGARDS  CHOLERA. 

It  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  a  serious  irruption 
of  Asiatic  cholera  occurred  in  the  United  States,  and  the  epi- 
demic of  1866  was  kept  well  under  control  in  comparison  with 
the  outbreaks  of  several  preceding  years.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  have  seen  the  worst  of  cholera  in  this  country. 
In  the  first  place,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  our  ports  of 
entry,  it  is  not  every  European  incursion  of  the  disease  that 
crosses  the  Atlantic;  in  the  next  place,  cholera  has  of  late 
years  been  reduced  almost  to  complete  subjection  wherever 
the  measures  inculcated  by  the  sanitary  science  of  the 
present  day  have  been  properly  resorted  to ;  finally,  our 
pubhc  sanitary  service  is  now  more  efficient  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  those  who  are  in  charge  of  its  administration  are 
better  disciplined  and  provided  with  more  adequate  powers 
and  resources. 

It  has  not  yet  been  shown  conclusively  that  the  outbreak 
in  Spain  is  one  of  true  Asiatic  cholera.  It  may  be  a  choleroid 
endemic.  If  the  disease  is  really  Asiatic  cholera,  however,  we 
see  no  reason  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  due  to  a  fresh  importation  from  India  or  to  a 
sudden  display  of  activity  on  the  part  of  stray  germs  left  over 
from  a  previous  visitation,  except,  indeed,  that,  if  the  former 
supposition  is  correct,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  disease 
has  been  or  soon  may  be  carried  to  other  parts  of  Europe  by  a 
more  direct  route  than  by  way  of  Spain,  and  by  one  that  is  not 
yet  known.  The  Spanish  authorities  do  not  seem  to  have 
misdirected  their  energies  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  trying  to 
make  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world  believe  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  a  diffusion  of  the  disease ;  they  appear,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  a  wholesome  appreciation  of  the  general 
principle  that  it  is  better  to  treat  an  epidemic  as  if  it  were  for 
midable  than  to  follow  the  do-nothing  course  and  rest  on  the 
fond  hope  that  matters  will  take  care  of  themselves.  They  are 
enforcing  measures  of  isolation  while  the  disease  is  vet  con- 
fined to  a  small  area,  and  neighboring  countries  may  be  trusted 
to  take  like  precautions. 

All  these  considerations  are  of  course  no  argument  against 
the  need  of  vigilance  even  at  this  distance  from  the  seat  of  the 
outbreak.  The  disease  may  make  its  way  into  other  European 
countries  and  it  may  cross  the  Atlantic.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  assuming  that  it  will  not  do  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
excessive  apprehension  has  a  most  depressing  effect  on  the 
timid,  and  it  would  show  inexcusable  neglect  of  their  welfare 
and  peace  of  mind  not  to  give  due  prominence  to  the  probability 
of  our  escaping  the  cholera  this  summer. 
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MINOR  PAR  AGE  APHIS. 

■      THE    DOCTOR   IN   CANADA. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  reference  compiled  by  Dr. 
Robert  Wynyard  Powell,  of  Ottawa,  which  will  undoubtedly 
prove  of  great  value  to  our  Canadian  brethren.  It  gives  the 
substance  and  in  mauy  instances  the  full  text  of  the  laws  bear- 
ing on  medical  education,  medical  practice,  and  public  sanita- 
tion ;  lists  of  persons  composing  the  licensing  bodies,  the  teach- 
ing faculties,  and  the  hospital  staffs,  together  with  other  in- 
formation concerning  colleges,  hospitals,  penitentiaries,  and 
quarantine  stations ;  and  lists  of  medical  journals,  licensed  prac- 
titioners, medical  legislators,  medical  officers  of  the  militia, 
health  officers,  coroners,  railway  medical  olBcers,  and  examiners 
in  life  insurance.  In  short,  the  book  is  a  medical  directory  as 
well  as  a  guide  to  the  medical  legislation  of  Canada,  and  will 
doubtless  prove  useful  to  many  physicians  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  published  in  Montreal,  by  the  Gazette  Printing  Company. 


THE   LATE   DR.   KCCHENMEISTER. 

Concerning  the  hfe-work  of  the  late  Dr.  Kuchenmeister, 
the  Berliner  medicinische  VVoohenschrift  says  that  helminth- 
ology  was  only  a  small  part  of  his  range  of  interest  and  achieve- 
ment. He  was  among  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of  ovari- 
otomy, and  was  the  means  of  promoting  the  first  operation  of 
that  kind  that  was  done  in  Dresden,  and  perhaps  in  Germany. 
The  operator  was  an  assistant  of  Sir  Spencer  Wells's.  He  intro- 
duced the  use  of  lime-water  in  diphtheria — a  treatment  that  is 
largely  in  vogue  in  Germany  at  the  present  time.  He  was  an 
ingenious  inventor  or  adapter  of  surgical  instruments,  the  rhi- 
neurynter  being  one  of  his  devices,  not  a  little  used  for  plugging 
the  nares  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  He  was  for  fifteen  years 
one  of  the  leaders  in  advocating  cremation,  as  a  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  lively  and  thorough  interest  which  he  took  in  sani- 
tary progress. 

FRENCH  BRANDY  COUNTERFEITED. 

A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  announces 
that  a  well  known  French  firm  of  brandy  manufacturers  has 
recently  discovered  that  its  products  have  been  extensively 
counterfeited  in  Spain,  that  one  of  the  persons  implicated  has 
been  sentenced  in  France  to  imprisonment  and  fine,  and  that 
the  others  will  be  tried  in  their  own  country.  "  All  who  appre- 
ciate good  French  cognac — when  they  can  get  it — will  be  glad 
to  hear  of  the  energy  displayed  by  the  Bordeaux  firm,"  says  the 
dispatch.  The  cream  of  this  comment  lies  in  the  clause  '  when 
they  can  get  it."  With  a  pure  California  brandy  to  be  had  at  a 
low  price  and  needing  only  a  little  age  to  make  it  as  acceptable 
to  the  palate  as  cognac,  Americans  can  afford  to  look  with  some 
complacency  on  the  counterfeiting  that  is  going  on  in  Europe. 


AN   EGYPTIAN   MEDICAL   JOURNAL. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  distinguished  countryman.  Dr.  J.  A. 
S.  Grant  (Bey),  of  Cairo,  for  a  copy  of  El  Shifa,  a  medical  jour- 
nal printed  in  Arabic,  in  Egypt.  It  is  an  octavo  of  forty  pages, 
and  will  undoubtedly  do  much,  as  Dr.  Grant  hopes,  to  illumine 
the  Oriental  mind  with  the  light  of  western  medicine. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY   MADE    EASY. 

We  understand  that  our  brethren  in  Philadelphia  have  for 
some  time  been  aided  by  a  commercial  firm  in  their  ophthalmo- 
logical  examinations.  Now  New  York  is  blessed  in  like  man- 
ner. A  firm  here  is  sending  out  announcements  among  physi- 
cians, giving  them  to  understand  that  general  practitioners  "  can 


successfully  cope  with  a  large  number  of  the  '  eye  cases '  that 
present  themselves  after  they  have  ordered  the  errors  of  refrac- 
tion properly  corrected  with  lenses."  The  circular  contains 
also  the  statement  that  the  firm  is  prepared  to  make  these  cor- 
rections on  orders  from  physicians,  or,  as  the  circular  phrases 
it,  to  "  refract  "  eyes. 

THE  NEW  YORK   PHYSICIANS'  MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  repeatedly  commended  this  organization  and  re- 
corded fresh  evidences  of  its  prosperity  and  usefulness.  We 
learn  that  a  gentleman  representing  it.  Dr.  George  T.  Wetmore, 
is  visiting  the  physicians  of  the  northern  and  central  portions 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  we  would  urge  them  again  to 
secure  its  benefits  for  their  families.  It  is  expected  that  before 
long  the  sum  paid  on  the  decease  of  a  member — now  $700 — 
will  be  increased  to  $1,000,  and  that,  with  the  growth  in  mem- 
bersliip  looked  forward  to,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  assess  on 
two  out  of  every  three  deaths. 


THE   CHICAGO   MEDICAL   CONGRESS   OF   1892. 

A  FOKEiGN  contemporary  assures  its  readers  that  an  inter- 
national congress  has  been  determined  upon  by  the  female 
physicians  of  Chicago,  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  that  city  in 
1892  or  1893.  The  preliminary  circulars  have  been  prepared, 
and  will  presently  be  sent  out  through  the  whole  civilized  world 
to  all  whom  this  proposition  may  concern.  It  will  probably  be 
called  the  International  Medical  Congress  for  Women,  and  many 
will  doubtless  go  a  long  way  to  take  part  in  it. 


THE   EYE   CLINIC  AT   MERAN. 

The  Duke  Carl  Theodor,  of  Bavaria,  is  a  worker,  says  the 
Lancet.  He  has  been  spending  a  four  weeks'  vacation  at  Meran 
in  the  Tyrol.  During  that  time,  it  is  stated,  he  conducted  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  170  operations,  53  of  which  were  for 
cataract.  His  services  are  given  to  the  poor,  not  alone  to  Aus- 
trians,  but  to  Swiss  and  Italians,  many  of  whom  travel  long  dis- 
tances in  order  to  be  present  and  be  treated  at  the  time  of  the 
ducal  clinic  at  Meran. 

THE   BERLIN   CONGRESS. 

OtiE  German  colleagues  seem  determined  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  to  make  the  Tenth  International  Congress  not  only  of 
tlie  utmost  value  scientifically,  but  also  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
The  feature  of  which  we  have  most  recently  been  informed  is 
the  establishment  of  a  reading-room  for  the  members,  in  which 
they  will  find  the  current  medical  periodicals. 

ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  June  24,  1890  : 


Week  ending  June  17. 

Week  ending  June84 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Typhoid  fever 

8 

57 

0 

355 

90 
It) 

1 

6 
0 

32 
0 

7 
33 

(1 

297 

90 

12 

1 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

0 
15 

The  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  held  its  ninety-ninth  annual 
meeting  in  Concord  on  Monday  and  Tuetiday,  the  16th  and  17th  inst., 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  William  Child,  of  New  Hampton.  The 
programme  included  the  following  titles :  Beverages  of  the  Past  and 
Present:  What  will  be  the  Beverage  of  the  Future?  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
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Gross,  of  Milton  Mills ;  Ptomaines,  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Frost,  of  Hanover ; 
The  Recent  Epidemic  of  Diphtheria  in  Keene,  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Faulkner, 
of  Keene;  Medical  Men  (oration),  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hiland,  of  Concord  ; 
and  Railway  Hygiene,  by  Dr.  G.  P.  Conn,  of  Concord. 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. — We  learn  from 
the  Medical  News  that  Dr.  1.  Minis  Haves  will  retire  from  the  editorial 
chair  upon  the  completion  of  the  July  issue,  and  that  he  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Edward  V.  Davis. 

The  Kings  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane. — The  resident  physician 
of  the  St.  Johnland  Asylum,  belonging  to  Kings  County,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Macumber,  succeeded  his  former  chief.  Dr.  D.  A.  Harrison,  on  June  1st. 
Dr.  Macumber  has  been  four  years  in  the  service  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Charities.  Dr.  Harrison's  services  in  the  building  up  of  the  branch 
asylum  have  been  most  meritorious  and  of  lasting  value. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Officers  seri'ini/  in  the  Medical  Department,  United  States 
Army,  from  June  7  to  Jim/:  21,  1890  : 

■  Sternberg,  George  M.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  will,  by  direction  of  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  War,  in  addition  to  his  present  duties,  perform 
the  duties  of  the  post  surgeon  at  Fort  McHenry,  Maryland,  during 
the  absence  of  that  officer  on  leave. 
Gardiner,  John  dk  B.  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  having  been 
found  incapacitated  for  active  service  by  an  Army  Retiring  Board, 
will,  by  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  proceed  to  his 
home.     Par.  12,  S.  0.  135,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  June  10,  1890. 
Crampton,  L.  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  one  month,  to  take  effect  the    15th  instant.     Par.  5. 
S.  0.  76,  Department  of  the  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  9,  1890. 
Horton,  Sampel  M.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  will,  by  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  visit  the  encampment  of  the  Maine  Volunteer  Militia, 
at  Augusta,  Me.,  during  the  period  of  its  encampment,  June  3ii  to 
July  4,  1890,  iuclusive,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  medical 
department  thereof  in   its   duties  in  camp,  and,  on  completion  of 
this  duty,   will   return  to  his   proper  station.     Par.  5,  S.  0.  143^ 
A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  19,  1890. 
Byrne,  Charles  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  to 
take  effect  July  1,  1890.     Par.  13,  S.  0.  141,  Headquarters  of  the 
Army,  A.  G.  0.,  June  17,  1890. 
Gray,  William  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  four  months,  to 
take  effect  upon  the  final  abandonment  of  Fort  Maginnis,  Montana, 
Par.  14,  S.  0.  141,   Headquarters  of  the  Army,  A.  G.  0.,  June  17, 
1890. 
Swift,  Eugene  F.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Spokane, 
Washington,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer. 
Fort  McDowell,  Arizona,  for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Wyeth, 
Marlborough  C,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  who,  on  being 
thus  relieved,  will  proceed  to  Fort  Mcintosh,  Texas,  and  report  in 
person  to  the  commanding  officer  thereof  for  duty  at  that  station. 
The  officers  named  will  also  report  by  letter,  on  their  arrival  at  their 
new  stations,  to  their  respective  department  commanders.    Par.  10, 
S.  0.  140,  A.  G.  0.,  June  16,  1890. 
Owen,  William  0.,  Jr.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  six  months, 
to  take  effect  when,  in  the  opinion  of  his  department  commander, 
his  services  can  be  spared.     Par.  12,  S.  0.  139,  A.  G.  0.,  June  14, 
1890. 
ArPEL,  Aaron  H.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell, 
Wyomiug,  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  to  take  effect 
on   or   about  June   15,    1890,  with    permission  to  apply  through 
Headquarters,  Division  of  the  Missouri,  for  an  extension  of  one 
month.     Par.  4,  S.  0.  42,  Headquarters   Department  of  the  Platte, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  June  10,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corpt 
of  the  United  Slates  Navy  for  the  week  ending  June  14,  1890: 
SiMONa,  M.  H.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S,  Steamer  Enterprise, 


Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Tuesday,  July  Ul :  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Broome  (quar- 
terly), N.  Y. ;  Union,  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society  (quarterly); 
Chittenden,  Vt.,  ("ounty  Medical  Society. 

Wednesday,  Juhj  2d:  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Richmond 
(annual — Stapleton),  N.  Y. 

Thursday,  July  Sd:  Washington,  Vt.,  County  Medical  Society. 


^rorecirings  ai  Societus. 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  ALUMNI  OF  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL. 

Meeting  of  May  7,  1800. 

The  President,  Dr.  Riohabd  Kalish,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Case  of  Lock-jaw. — Dr.  R.  H.  Satre  presented  a  case  of 
this  description.  The  patient  was  a  little  boy  about  five  years 
old  about  whom  no  definite  history  could  he  obtained  further 
than  that  the  deformity  of  the  jaw  had  not  been  noticed  until 
quite  recently,  when  a  physician  asked  the  boy  to  put  out  his 
tongue.  In  feeding  himself  he  poked  the  food  into  his  month 
witli  his  fingers.  There  was  hardly  any  space  between  the 
upper  and  lower  jiiws;  the  teeth  did  not  oppose  each  other 
properly  ;  and  the  lower  jaw  was  turned  to  the  right.  It  was 
a  question  whether  the  deforiiiity  was  due  to  disuse  or  was  ao 
atrophy  of  nervous  origin.  The  boy  might  have  had  an  arthri- 
tis of  the  temporo-masillary  articulation  on  the  left  side.  The 
speaker  had  begun  treating  the  case  by  stretching  open  the  jaws 
with  an  instrument  presented  to  the  society  a  year  ago  by  Dr. 
L.  W.  Huhbard.  It  consisted  of  two  plates  of  steel  fastened  to- 
gether by  a  separable  hinge,  and  capable  of  being  separated  at 
the  other  end  by  turning  a  screw.  Although  the  instrument 
had  been  made  as  thin  as  was  consistent  with  proper  strength, 
it  was  difficult  to  introduce  it.  In  the  intervals  between  the 
stretchings  tlie  patient  wore  a  wedge  of  hard  wood  secured  by 
a  string.  If  this  stretching  process  did  not  prove  successful, 
resection  of  one  temporo-maxillary  articulation  might  be  of 
service. 

Dr.  William  R.  Ballou  said  that  he  had  quite  recently  seen 
such  a  case  in  a  child  about  nine  years  of  age.  There  was  ex- 
tensive bone  disease  with  consequent  bony  ankylosis  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  side  there  was  also  apparent  ankylosis 
from  disuse.  The  jaws  could  he  separated  only  a  small  fraction 
of  an  inch.  Tlie  general  appearance  was  very  similar  to  that 
found  in  this  case,  and  there  was  also  marked  falling  in  of  the 
jaw  on  one  side. 

Giant-celled  Sarcoma  of  the  Finger  of  Unusual  Size.— 
Dr.  Bai.i.ou  presented  a  patient  from  whom  he  had  removed 
such  a  growth,  and  exhibited  the  specimen.  (To  be  published.) 
What  is  accomplished  by  the  Use  of  Digitalis  in  Cardiac 
Disease? — A  paper  with  this  title  was  read  by  Dr.  Egbert  Lk 
Fevre.     (To  be  published.) 

Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis  opened  the  discussion,  confining  his  re- 
marks to  the  practical  side  of  the  question.  He  thought  that 
any  one  who  had  much  to  do  with  heart  disease  would  soon 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  of  all  the  so-called  heart  tonics, 
digitalis  was  the  one  to  be  relied  upon  ;  and  yet  there  was  no 
drug  which  required  so  much  experience  and  skill  in  its  judi- 
cious administration.  Idiosyncrasy  was  always  an  important 
factor  in  this  question,  certain  persons  showing  extreme  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  drug  while  others  exhibited  a  remarkable  tol- 
erance. So  long  as  the  compensatory  liypertrophy  was  suflS- 
oient  to  maintain  a  good  general  circulation,  digitalis  should 
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never  be  given ;  but  when  those  first  irregularities  appeared, 
which  were  perhaps  not  even  appreciated  by  a  casual  examina- 
tion of  the  patient,  then  was  the  time  for  digitalis.  The  evi- 
dence of  beginning  heart  failure  might  be  so  slight  at  this  stage 
that  physical  exercise  or  emotional  excitement  might  he  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  out.  But  when  such  early  evidences  of  weak- 
ness were  present  in  connection  with  the  valvular  lesions  re- 
ferred to  this  evening,  digitalis  should  be  administered;  and  he 
thought  the  best  results  were  obtained  from  doses  which  were 
80  small  that  they  would  be,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
considered  insignificant.  Perhaps  only  one  or  two  drops  of  the 
tincture  would  be  needed.  He  thought  that  any  one  who  gave 
more  digitalis  than  was  requisite  to  overcome  the  insufficiency 
did  his  patient  positive  harm.  Large  doses  were  only  to  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  very  advanced  stages  of  cardiac  insutfieiency. 

It  was  important  to  remember  that  when  digitalis  was  given 
in  doses  of  more  than  five  or  ten  drops  of  the  tincture,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  at  rest;  and,  on  this  account,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  order  in  the  early  stages  a  single  dose  at  bed-time.  If 
a  minimum  dose  was  thought  desirable  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  the  patient  should  be  instructed  to  remain  in  the  recum- 
bent posture  for  some  time  after  its  administration.  When 
large  doses  of  digitalis  were  given  for  a  length  of  time,  active 
exercise  became  dangerous.  Only  last  week  he  lijid  seen  a  gen- 
tleman having  aortic  and  mitral  lesions,  with  marked  dilatation 
and  hypertrophy  and  the  general  signs  of  arterial  sclerosis,  who 
had  been  taking  twenty  drops  of  th'  tincture  every  two  hours. 
He  at  once  cautioned  the  patient's  friends  of  the  danger,  but 
the  warning  came  too  late,  for  the  patient  died  suddenly  in  a 
ear  on  the  following  day.  Such  cases  were  not  infrequent; 
and  probably  many  of  those  present  could  recaU  similar  cases 
of  sudden  death  which  they  had  seen  while  in  the  hospital.  In 
cases  of  advanced  cardiac  insufficiency,  where  the  patient  was  in 
a  water-logged  condition,  the  question  of  administering  large 
doses  of  digitalis  had  been  settled  for  him  by  the  quantity  of 
urine  which  was  excreted  during  its  administration.  If  the 
quantity  was  increased,  the  drug  was  doing  good,  and  he  would 
increase  the  dose,  if  possible,  up  to  the  point  of  securing  com- 
pensation ;  but  if  the  quantity  of  urine  was  diminished,  its 
action  was  not  beneficial  but  positively  harmful. 

Speaking  of  the  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  walls,  the  author 
had  taken  the  ground  in  his  paper  that  the  heart  walls  could  be 
increased  in  some  instances  by  the  administration  of  digitalis. 
This  was  undoubtedly  possible  in  the  early  stages  of  fatty  de- 
generation, or  in  cases  of  simple  weakness  of  the  cardiac  walls 
from  insufticient  blood  supply,  or  from  general  muscular  de- 
bility ;  but  if  the  degeneration  was  due  to  a  fibroid  condition  — 
a  chronic  interstitial  myocarditis — the  relief  would  only  be  very 
temporary,  and  the  patient  would  ultimately  be  in  a  much  worse 
condition.  In  such  a  case  the  only  relief  was  to  be  sought  tor 
in  an  entirely  ditferent  class  of  remedies — the  eliraiiiatives. 
Hence,  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  would  be  found  of 
service,  but  not  digitalis.  As  an  illustration  of  the  length  of 
time  that  large  doses  might  be  taken.  Dr.  Loomis  referred  to 
the  case  of  the  late  Dr.  Belden,  who  began  to  have  cardiac  in- 
sufficiency years  before  his  death.  He  had  told  the  speaker 
that  for  ten  years  past  he  had  never  taken  less  than  forty  drops, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  two  hundred  drops,  of  the  tincture  of 
digitalis  every  day  ;  and,  unless  he  kept  himself  under  its  infiu- 
ence,  he  was  unable  to  attend  to  his  work.  Death  finally  rc- 
snlted  from  rupture  of  an  artery. 

Dr.  RicHAED  Van  Sastvoord  said  that  he  had  been  much 
interested  in  the  remarks  which  had  been  made  about  the  im- 
portance of  rest  during  the  administration  of  digitalis.  He  had 
long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  beneficial  Sfl'ect  of  the  drug 
was  to  be  attributed  to  its  power  of  improving  the  nutrition  of 


the  heart  itself.  Dr.  Loomis  had  not  expressed  his  views  as  to 
the  reason  for  digitalis  being  dangerous  when  administered  to 
patients  who  were  not  at  rest.  Digitalis,  like  other  stimulants, 
could  not  be  safely  pushed  beyond  a  certain  limit,  and  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  even  moderate  exercise  was 
indulged  in,  while  under  the  influence  of  this  stimulation,  the 
heart,  by  reason  of  the  combined  effect  of  the  increased  demands 
made  upon  it,  was  urged  dangerously  near  the  limit  of  its 
power.  Hence,  also,  when  digitalis  was  given  during  rest,  the 
extra  demand  upon  the  heart  caused  by  exercise  was  excluded, 
and  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  drug  attained  without  risk.  He 
thought,  in  a  general  way,  that  we  all  overvalued  tlie  heart 
tonics  in  the  treatment  of  valvular  disease,  and  this  was  par- 
ticularly true  where  our  estimate  of  their  value  was  based 
largely  upon  ho.=pital  experience,  for  we  were  apt  to  overlook 
the  powerful  beneficial  effects  produced  by  the  improved  hy- 
gienic surroundings  and  greater  opportunities  for  rest  and  re- 
cuperation which  such  patients  enjoyed. 

Dr.  A.  Beothees  commented  upon  the  importance  of  digi- 
talis in  the  cardiac  affections  of  childhood.  It  had  been  said 
that  a  valvular  lesion,  if  discovered  at  a  sufficiently  early  period, 
could  even  be  cured  ;  but  his  experience  had  tailed  to  confirm 
this  view.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  known  children  to  receive 
digitalis  tor  several  years  without  the  slightest  improvement  in 
the  murmur.  He  had  found  cases  of  chorea,  epilepsy,  and 
epistaxis,  which  had  proved  obstinate  to  treatment,  which 
yielded  readily  to  digitalis;  and  the  good  effect  was  to  be 
explained  by  the  equalization  of  the  circulation.  In  a  baby 
of  six  months,  suffering  from  mitral  regurgitation  in  a  marked 
degree,  together  with  an  acute  bronchitis,  digitalis  had  wrought 
a  wonderful  change,  the  little  patient  being  kept  on  one-minim 
doses  of  the  tincture  for  four  months. 

Dr.  Paekee  Stms  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  great 
tolerance  for  digitalis  shown  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens. 
Were  the  large  doses — two  to  four  drachms — advocated  by  Dr. 
Sandford  Jones  borne  on  account  of  the  alcoholic  condition,  or 
because  of  the  condition  of  the  stomach  ? 

Dr.  Le  Fevre  replied  that  Brunton  maintained  that  such 
enormous  doses  would  undoubtedly  prove  dangerous  if  absorbed, 
but  observations  had  shown  that  absorption  did  not  occur. 

Dr.  Brothers  said  that  while  in  the  hospital  he  had  made 
use  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  preparation  of  the  tincture  of  digi- 
talis in  a  series  of  alcoholic  cases  in  the  "cells,"  in  which  he 
had  tried  this  method  of  treatment.  He  remembered  that  the 
drug  had  been  well  borne,  and  that  its  characteristic  effect  on 
the  heart  was  absent ;  but  the  treatment  had  been  discontinued 
because  the  patients  did  not  improve. 

Dr.  Powell  wished  to  know  what  preparation  of  digitalis 
was  employed  by  Dr.  Loomis,  for  he  had  found  that  the  effect 
of  digitalis  upon  the  kidneys  was  very  uncertain  when  the  tinct- 
ure was  used,  even  when  given  in  large  doses.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  it  was  desirable  to  produce  diuresis  without  influ- 
encing the  heart,  the  infusion  was  the  preparation  to  be  em- 
ployed, lie  asked  the  question  particularly  because  Dr.  Loomis 
considered  the  effect  of  the  drug  upon  the  kidneys  a  reliable 
indication  of  its  beneficial  action. 

Dr.  LooMLs  replied  that  he  administered  the  tincture  when- 
ever a  simple  tonic  effect  was  desired,  and  the  infusion  when 
his  object  was  to  produce  diuresis.  In  giving  large  doses  of 
digitalis  for  heart  insufficiency  he  always  used  the  infusion.  He 
thought  that  sufficiently  large  doses  of  the  tincture  would  pro- 
duce diuresis.  As  an  example  of  the  quantity  of  the  drug  that 
might  be  taken  without  causing  death  he  referred  to  a  bad  case 
of  puerperal  eclamp.sia  which  be  had  seen  in  consultation  and 
in  which  he  advised  the  administration  of  tlie  infusion  of  digi- 
talis.    This  was  in  the  evening,  and  about  seven  o'clock  the 
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next  morning  he  was  hastily  summoned  because  the  patient 
was  thought  to  be  flying.  He  found  lier  in  a  very  critical  con- 
dition, with  a  very  well  marked  digitalis  pulse,  and  upon  in- 
quiry he  learned  that  the  attendant  had  directed  an  ounce  of 
the  English  leaves  to  be  put  into  a  pint  of  water  and  steamed 
over  the  stove.  This  had  been  fed  to  the  patient  at  intervals, 
and  she  had  taken  the  whole  quantity  during  the  night.  Tt  was 
ascertained  that  the  druggist  had  furnished  a  good  quality  of 
digitalis.  The  diuresis  was  wonderfully  profuse;  the  patient 
came  out  of  her  coma  and  recovered  entirely. 

Dr.  Houghton  said  that  shortly  after  entering  private  prac- 
tice he  had  been  asked  to  assist  a  graduate  from  one  of  those 
schools  where  diplomas  could  be  bought  after  a  month's  study. 
The  patient  was  vomiting  constantly  and  was  almost  in  col- 
lapse. A  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  was  made,  and 
it  was  advised  to  administer  nutrient  enemata  every  four  hours, 
together  with  alcoholics  and  tincture  of  digitalis.  By  the  onlers 
of  the  medical  attendant,  the  patient  received  during  the  nest 
two  days  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  digitalis  in  an  enema  every 
four  hours,  and  the  injections  were  all  retained.  The  woman 
complained  only  of  cold,  clammy  perspiration,  and  a  terrible 
thumping  of  the  heart,  but  the  digitalis  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  serious  effect,  and  she  died  two  weeks  later  from  the  ex- 
haustion caused  by  the  carcinoma. 

Dr.  Van  Santvoord  remarked  that  lie  had  known  of  a  case 
of  pneumonia  nnder  the  care  of  a  homoeopathic  brother  where 
the  tincture  of  digitalis  had  been  administered  in  teaspnonful 
doses,  and  the  patient  had  had  no  disagreeable  effects  from  it. 

Dr.  PowKLL  said  that  we  should  not  forget  that  the  quality 
of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  varied  greatly  ;  and  he  did  not  be- 
lieve there  were  half  a  dozen  druggists  in  New  York  city  who 
would  furnish  a  good  specimen  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis. 

Dr.  Le  Fevee.  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  that  the  paper 
had  been  intended  to  express  the  opinion  that  in  cases  of  car- 
diac disease,  where  there  was  a  lesion  interfering  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  heart  or  with  the  muscle  itself,  one  might  ex- 
pect digitalis  to  bring  about  nutritive  changes  which  would  aid  in 
restoring  compensation ;  but  he  had  not  intended  to  advocate 
its  use  in  every  case  of  cardiac  disease  either  in  the  adult  or  in 
the  child,  or  simply  for  the  nervous  symptoms  affecting  the 
heart.  It  should  only  be  given  where  the  heart  was  failing  and 
with  a  view  of  securing,  outside  of  its  stimulating  action,  the 
desired  amount  of  hypertrophy. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY   OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN    LAKTNGOLOGT   AND   KHINOLOGT. 

Meeting  of  April  2S,  1890. 
Dr.  S.  O.  Vandekpoel  in  the  Chair. 
Translumination  of  the  Larynx  and  of  the  Antrum  of 
Highmore. — Dr.  W.  Freuhrnthai.  read  a  i)aper  e.Nplanatory  of 
this  procedure.  The  subject,  he  said,  had  engaged  the  attention 
of  laryngologists  for  the  past  year,  and  it  was  to  be  deplored  that 
the  founder  of  the  method.  Professor  Voltolini,  had  died  before 
its  perfection.  In  describing  the  process,  Dr.  Freudenthal  said 
that  to  get  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  the  lamp  was  ap- 
plied to  the  external  surface  of  the  neck,  either  at  the  pomum 
Adami  or  near  the  cricoid  cartilage  ;  the  laryngoscopic  mirror 
was  passed  into  the  dark  pharynx,  when  a  distinct  view  was 
readily  obtained.  The  appearance  was  very  different  from  that 
ordinarily  seen,  the  whole  larynx  showing  a  reddish  tint.  With 
the  lamp  at  the  level  of  the  incisura  thyreoidea,  the  vocal  bands 
and  all  parts  above  them  appeared  to  be  of  a  bright-red  color, 
the  epiglottis  dark.  With  the  lamp  near  the  cricoid  cartilage  a 
very  satisfactory  view  of  the  whole  subglottic  region  down  to 


the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  was  obtained.  What  in  ordinary 
illumination  impressed  one  as  a  thickening  or  enlargement 
would  in  translumination  appear  as  a  dark  object,  which  the 
rays  of  light  had  been  unable  to  penetrate.  For  this  reason  the 
method  offered  great  advantages  in  the  defining  of  tamers, 
the  dark  outlines  being  clearly  distinguished  from  the  other 
parts  brought  into  view.  It  was  easy  to  be  seen  how  in  certain 
cases  the  diagnosis  could  be  rendered  comparatively  certain  by 
this  method  between  a  solid  tumor  and  a  cyst.  The  method 
was  also  very  valuable  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  ulcerative 
processes  and  other  pathological  conditions  in  the  larynx,  sneh 
as  the  difference  between  an  oedematous  vocal  band  and  an  in- 
filtrated one.  For  the  purpose  of  diagnosticating  diseases  of  the 
antrum  of  Highmore  and  the  nose,  a  small  lamp  was  taken  into 
the  mouth,  which  caused  illumination  of  the  whole  face.  The 
nose  could  be  thoroughly  explored  with  this  light,  and  if  any 
growths  were  present  they  would  be  brought  into  view  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  intralaryngeal  growths.  In  the  normal 
condition  the  nasal  floor  was  permeable  to  the  rays  of  light ;  if 
this  should,  however,  remain  dark  and  the  nasal  cavity  was 
clear,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  must  be 
a  body  in  the  antrum  which  cut  off  the  rays;  this  might  be 
either  pus  or  a  solid  tumor.  The  presence  of  hypertrophied 
turbinated  bodies  did  not  seem  to  interfere  with  translumina- 
tion. In  several  cases  in  which  the  hypertrophies  were 
marked  the  speaker  had  been  able  to  accomplish  [lerfect  il- 
lumination. The  non-appearance  of  light,  even  after  thor- 
oughly removing  all  visible  obstacles  from  the  nose,  was  such 
an  important  symptom  that  by  it  an  almost  absolute  diagnosis 
of  empyema  of  the  antrum  could  be  made.  In  most  of  these 
cases  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  diagnosis  at  any 
time,  but  in  a  certain  number  the  most  experienced  diag- 
nosticians were  sometimes  in  doubt.  It  was  in  this  class  that 
the  translumination  would  be  of  permanent  value.  As  to  the 
technique  of  the  examination,  he  explained  that  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  antrum  an  absolutely  dark  room  was  necessary, 
but  not  so  for  the  larynx. 

To  prevent  breaking  the  lamp,  as  frequently  happened,  the 
use  of  the  rhaostat  was  advised.  It  was  always  well  to  see  that 
the  patient  had  removed  any  artificial  tooth  plate  before  exami- 
nation, for  this  might  lead  to  mistake  in  diagnosis  if  this  pre- 
caution was  not  taken. 

The  speaker  then  gave  a  series  of  practical  demonstrations 
of  the  working  of  tlie  illuminating  process  which  lett  no  doubt 
as  to  its  utility  for  covering  many  requirements  in  diagnosis. 

Neurasthenia  and  Neuralgia  from  Traumatism  of  the 
Nasal  Passages. — Dr.  W.  Franklin  Chaim-eu,,  in  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  narrated  in  detail  the  histories  of  a  series  of  cases 
in  which  a  train  of  nervous  symptoms,  some  of  them  of  a  pro- 
nounced and  persistent  type,  had  developed  upon  surgical  trau- 
matism of  the  nasal  passages  for  the  relief  of  deflected  septa, 
hypertrophied  bones,  adventitious  growths,  and  so  forth.  The 
symptoms  which  had  resulted,  some  of  them  spontaneously, 
others  insidiously,  were  complex  and  various.  Loss  of  ability 
to  continue  vocations,  pain  in  the  occipital  region  extending 
down  the  spine,  formicatii'n,  creeping  feelings  in  the  arm,  pain 
in  the  tibia,  ankle,  and  knees,  aphasia,  cataleptic  seizures,  periph- 
eral neuriti.s,  neuralgias,  neuromata,  insomnia,  and  so  forth,  had 
all  been  noticed  by  the  speaker,  care  having  been  taken  to  elimi- 
nate, as  far  as  possible,  the  liability  of  error  by  the  avoidance 
of  leading  questions  to  the  patients,  leaving  them  to  detail  their 
own  symptoms.  He  thought  that  operations  in  the  nasal  pas- 
sages should  not  be  undertaken  lightly  or  with  the  impression 
that  if  they  did  no  good  they  would  at  least  be  harmless.  Care- 
ful inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  patient's  history.  If  this 
indicated  neurotic  taint,  or  the  existence  of  nervous  prostra- 
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tio'D,  it  would  be  better  to  discourage  operative  measures  unless 
imperatively  demanded. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Smith  said  that  the  cases  which  had  been  so  ad- 
mirably presented  were  separated  by  a  wide  line  from  the  class 
of  reflex  neuroses  arising  from  ordinary  pathological  states  of 
the  nasal  passages,  which  had  caused  so  much  discussion  both 
at  these  meetings  and  elsewhere.  Still,  the  phenomena  implied 
some  positive  changes  of  more  or  less  pronounced  character  in 
the  nerve  structures,  or  in  the  nerve  elements.  In  all  the  eases 
which  had  been  detailed  the  patients  appeared  to  have  been  of  a 
neurotic  habit.  In  such  persons  any  slight  disturbing  cause  was 
likely  to  bring  about  more  or  less  permanent  changes.  Then 
the  question  of  locality  was  to  be  considered,  and  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  operative  traumatism  produced  in  such 
close  pro.ximitv  to  important  nerve  centers  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  followed  by  serious  consequences  than  if  produced 
in  the  hand  or  foot.  He  had  thought  it  possible  that  some  of 
the  symptoms  immediately  following  these  traumatisms  might 
be  attributable  to  vaso-motor  changes,  the  shutting  off  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  blood  to  the  contiguous  tissues  and  to  the  brain. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  these  operations  should  not  be  done 
unless  urgently  called  for,  and  never  without  every  precaution 
against  shock. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Dana  thought  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was 
such  a  definite  clinical  fact  as  neurasthenia,  and  that  it  was  not 
modified  in  its  symptomatology  by  the  cause,  whether  that  was 
trauma  or  some  other  exciting  or  depressing  influence.  He 
thought  neurologists  had  not  quite  got  at  the  classification  of 
neurasthenia.  There  were,  however,  four  things  in  this  condi- 
tion which,  in  the  speaker's  experience,  modified  the  clinical 
picture  of  neurasthenia,  and  he  thought  that  these  factors 
should  have  due  prominence  in  diagnosis :  they  were  age,  sex- 
ual irritation,  diathesis,  and  the  question  of  a  primary  neurotic 
condition  in  the  individual.  The  neurasthenia  of  adolescence 
was  different  in  type  from  that  developed  in  middle  life.  As  to 
the  influence  of  trauma  in  causing  the  neurastlienic  symptoms, 
of  course  it  was  only  possible  to  speculate;  still,  he  thought  that 
those  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  condition  were  coming 
to  believe  that  there  was  always  a  pre-existing  disease  of  the 
vaso-motor  mechanism.  He  did  not  know  whether  traumatisms 
upon  other  raucous  membranes  produced  the  same  troubles  as 
those  upon  the  nose  and  pharynx.  He  was  not  prepared  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  the  question  of  the  implied  causation. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Thomson  stated  that  his  experience  had  been 
rather  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  author  of  the  paper.  He 
cited  a  ease  in  which  a  patient,  who  was  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  self-destruction  by  mental  depression  and  who  had  suffered 
fijpm  excruciating  headaches,  entirely  recovered  after  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  a  malposition  of  the  septum  nasi  result- 
ing from  an  accident  caused  the  whole  trouble,  and  an  opera- 
tion had  been  submitted  to.  In  this  case  the  headache  was 
not  reflex,  but  bad  depended  upon  a  congested  condition  of 
the  ethmoidal  plate.  Reference  to  the  vaso-motor  system 
meant  anything  and  everything;  certainly  nothing  very  defi- 
nite. There  was  about  these  conditions  and  symptoms  which 
they  were  discussing  something  very  special  and  very  serious. 
Their  very  persistence  was  sufficient  to  indicate  that  there  ex- 
isted some  positive  and  real  injury  to  which  he  would  hesitate 
to  apply  the  term  asthenia.  It  looked  more  like  some  direct 
irritation. 

Dr.  Beverley  Robinson  had  not  frequently  met  with  any 
of  these  neurotic  or  neurasthenic  symptoms.  He  was  glad, 
however,  that  tlie  paper  had  been  read,  because  he  believed 
that  a  great  number  of  injurious  operations  were  performed, 
especially  when  they  were  done  without  due  regard  to  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  patient's  general  condition.     Such  operations 


frequently  left  behind  them  new  and  serious  neurasthenic  phe- 
nomena. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Nichols  referred  to  the  instantaneous  occurrence 
of  the  severe  symptoms  which  had  characterized  one  of  the 
cases  narrated  by  Dr.  Chappell.  Of  this  case  he  had  personal 
knowledge,  and  stated  that,  though  at  first  he  had  been  disposed 
to  assume  the  existence  of  some  hysterical  element,  yet  the  pa-, 
tient's  prompt  statement  of  her  symptoms,  without  suggestion, 
and  her  general  conditi(m  subsequently,  had  led  him  to  accept 
the  symptoms  as  real.  He  thought  that,  as  Dr.  Dana  had  sug- 
gested, the  climacteric  period  might  be  potent  as  a  factor.  The 
lady  of  whom  he  had  spoken  had  just  passed  the  menopause, 
and  she  might  have  had  a  condition  of  latent  neurasthenia  wliich 
was  accentuated  by  the  operative  interference. 

Dr.  Chappell  said  that  the  young  woman  to  whom  he  liad 
given  his  manuscript  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  type-written 
copy  had  disappointed  him,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  inquiry 
had  elicited  the  fact  that  when  about  half  through  with  it  she 
had  become  so  nervously  prostrated  by  the  details  of  the  con- 
tained histories  of  the  effects  of  operations  on  the  nose  that  she 
had  been  unable  to  continue  and  had  gone  home. 
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Meeting  of  May  16,  1890. 

Dr.  Geobob  Abmsteono  in  the  Chair. 

Subsequent  History  of  a  Case  of  Nephrectomy.— Dr. 

Shepherp  reported  the  death  of  a  woman  from  whom  he  had 
removed  the  left  kidney  in  September,  1885,  for  calculous  pye- 
litis. After  the  operation  the  remaining  kidney  had  done  good 
work,  the  amount  of  urine  excreted  daily  being  between  forty- 
flve  and  fifty  ounces.  Two  years  after  the  operation  the  patient 
had  complained  of  pains  in  the  region  of  the  right  kidney,  and 
pusinsraallquantities  had  appeared  in  the  urine.  At  that  time 
he  had  suggested  exploring  the  right  kidney,  as  he  felt  sure  there 
was  a  calculus,  but  the  patient  would  have  nothing  done.  A 
year  ago  she  had  appeared  at  the  hospital  and  was  admitted. 
She  was  at  that  time  passing  large  quantities  of  pus  in  her  urine, 
but  she  was  in  good  condition  and  refused  any  operation.  With 
rest  in  bed  the  pus  had  almost  disappeared.  She  was  not  seen 
until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  her  husband  had  brought  her  to  the 
hospital  in  a  very  weak  and  feeble  condition ;  she  had  been  con- 
fined some  ten  days  previously.  At  this  time  she  was  only  pass- 
ing from  four  to  ten  ounces  of  urine  daily.  She  had  died  after 
being  two  days  in  the  hospital.  At  the  autopsy  the  right  kid- 
ney was  found  much  enlarged  and  much  disorganized  by  a  large 
pus  cavity  which  contained  a  small  stone.  The  left  ureter  was 
obliterated  and  appeared  as  a  round  cord.  No  doabt  this  pa- 
tient's life  might  have  been  still  further  extended  had  she  sub- 
mitted to  a  second  operation  two  years  ago.  She  had  given 
birth  to  three  children  after  the  removal  of  the  left  kidney. 

Foreign  Body  retained  in  the  Nose  for  Twenty-five 
Years. — Dr.  Ma.ioi;  reported  the  case  of  an  English  woman 
recently  arrived  in  Canada,  who  had  applied  at  his  clinic  for 
diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospi- 
tal for  relief  from  nasal  obstruction.  The  patient  had  attributed 
the  difficulty  she  experienced  in  breathing  to  a  catarrhal  condi- 
tion, the  result  of  climatic  causes.  On  examination,  the  right 
nostril  was  seen  to  be  occluded  by  swelling  of  the  turbinated 
tissue,  but  when  a  probe  was  passed  for  exploratory  purposes,  a 
foreign  body  of  large  proportions  was  encountered. 

Cccaiue  was  ap|)lied,  and,  after  some  difficulty,  a  rliinolith  was 
dislodged  which  was  drawn  througli  the  nostril  after  some 
trouble.  The  body  had  measured  19  by  13  by  9  millimetres, 
and  weighed,  when  removed,  two  grammes  and  a  half.    The  pa- 
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tient,  who  gave  herageastliirty-one  years,  stated  that  when  six 
years  old  she  had  introduced  a  number  of  small  sea-shells  into 
the  Dostril.  She  had  always  believed  that  they  had  all  been 
removed.  She  thought  it  quite  likely  that  a  shell  would  be 
found  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  mass.  The  woman's  husband, 
who  accompanied  her,  said  ho  remembered  perfectly  the  sea- 
shell  episode  and  could  of  bis  own  knowledge  contirm  his  wife's 
statement.  The  rhinolith,  intact,  was  produced,  and,  when  it  was 
crushed,  fragments  of  a  pearly  nature  were  easily  distinguished. 
It  was  an  interesting  fact  that  a  foreign  body  could  occupy  a 
nasal  chamber  for  twenty-five  years  without  exciting  suspicion 
and  without  giving  rise  to  much  annoyance.  It  was  also  curi- 
ous that  when  examining  the  patient  no  offensive  odor  was  de- 
tected and  the  lip  was  not  excoriated,  as  was  usual  in  such  casus. 

Subchordal  Laryngeal  Growth  removed  by  the  Endo- 
laryngeal  Method. — Ur.  Major  reported  the  removal  of  tliis 
growth  by  Mackenzie's  antero-posterior  cutting  forceps.  The 
patient  had  given  a  previous  history  of  subacute  laryngitis. 
The  operation  had  been  rendered  more  difficult  than  the  aver- 
age by  the  irritable  condition  of  the  throat  generally,  but  more 
especially  from  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  which  grew  from  be- 
low the  right  vocal  cord,  well  forward,  in  its  anterior  third.  A 
similar  growth  was  removed  from  the  right  anterior  fauci.al  pil- 
lar in  the  same  man.  The  microscopical  report  by  Dr.  Wyatt 
Johnson  showed  the  case  to  be  one  of  simple  papilloma.  The 
galvano-cautery  was  afterward  applied  to  the  seat  of  origin, 
which  was  thoroughly  destroyed. 

Complete  Bilateral  Abductor  Laryngeal  Paralysis.— Dr. 
Major  reported  an  interesting  case  of  this  form  of  laryngeal 
paralysis,  which  had  followed  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Tlie 
patient,  a  lad  of  seventeen  years,  had  been  under  observation 
for  seven  years  and  had  been  tracheotomized.  Death  was  the 
result  of  disidacement  of  the  tube  during  sleep. 

Pigmentation  of  the  Skin  in  Graves's  Disease.— Dr.  R.  L. 
MaoDojjnell  exhibited  the  photograph  of  a  patient  whom  he 
had  had  under  his  care  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  a  girl, 
aged  twenty-one,  who  for  several  years  had  suffered  from  pal- 
pitation on  exertion.  Six  months  previous  to  admission  thyre- 
oid enlargement  had  been  noticed  for  the  first  time.  Exoph- 
thalmia  was  not  prominent.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  ca'fe 
was  the  well-defined  brown  pigmentation  on  the  upper  and  lower 
eyelids  which  had  made  its  appearance  during  the  lastsix  months 
and  seemed  to  have  no  tendency  to  spread.  The  natural  com- 
plexion of  the  patient  was  fair  and  the  pigmented  skin  had  the 
appearance  of  a  huge  freckle.  These  patches  had  been  noted  in 
cases  of  Graves's  disease,  and  universal  bronzing  had  been  re- 
corded. 

Urgent  Dyspnoea  in  Aortic  Aneurysm.— A  paper  on  a 
case  of  aneurysm  of  the  aorta,  by  Dr.  Major  and  Dr.  MaoDon- 
NEi,L,  was  read.  The  patient,  a  man  of  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
had  been  admitted  into  the  medical  wards  of  the  Montreal  Gen- 
eral Hospital  on  the  11th  of  February  in  a  condition  of  the  most 
urgent  dyspnoea.  Death  from  asphyxia  was  imminent.  Intu- 
bation of  the  larynx,  which  had  been  immediately  done  by  Dr. 
Major,  had  given  but  partial  relief.  On  the  following  day  the 
condition  of  tlie  patient  had  so  far  improved  that  a  physical  ex- 
ploration of  the  chest  became  practicable.  Weak  breathing  at 
the  left  pulmonary  ba.se  was  the  only  physical  sign  perceptible. 
There  was  loud  stridor  and  at  times  a  brassy  cough.  There  had 
been  slight  attacks  of  dyspnu'a  on  previous  occasions,  but  never 
severe  cough  or  ])ain  in  the  chest.  A  history  of  syphilis  was 
probable.  lie  had  been  a  storeraan  in  a  warehouse  and  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  heavy  lifting.  The  dyspncea  had  returned 
with  groat  intensity  on  several  occasions  during  tho  time  that 
he  remained  in  the  hospital.  Death  from  sudden  syncope  had 
occurred  on  the  sixth  day.     The  autopsy  had  revealed  the  fact 


that  an  aneurysm  as  large  as  a  tennis  ball  occupied  the  posterior 
part  of  the  transverse  arch  of  tho  aorta  lying  behind  the  left 
bronchus  and  compressing  it.  Rupture  had  taken  place  into  tbe 
posterior  mediastinum,  which  was  distended  with  blood  which 
had  traveled  along  the  oesophagus  and  torn  through  its  walls 
just  above  the  cardiac  orifice,  through  which  aquantitj'of  blood 
had  passed,  completely  filling  the  stomach  and  six  feet  of  the 
small  intestines.  There  was  haimorrhagic  infarction  of  the  fibers 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  especially  of  its  recurrent  laryn- 
geal branch.  There  were  also  multiple  cicatrices  of  both  longs, 
tbe  remains  of  spots  of  embolism,  and  a  recent  hsemorrhagic  in- 
farct in  the  left  lung. 

Dr.  MaoDonnell  stated  that  as  soon  as  there  was  time  to 
take  in  fully  the  clinical  bearings  of  the  case,  the  diagnosis  of 
aneurysm  had  confidently  been  made.  The  age,  occupation,  the 
condition  of  the  larynx,  the  cough,  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the 
left  lung,  admitted  of  no  other  explanation.  Two  forms  of  dysp- 
noea were  probably  present — one  continuous,  resulting  from  the 
gradually  increasing  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  trachea  and 
the  left  lung,  the  other  sudden  and  paroxysmal,  resulting  from 
irritation  of  the  vagus  and  its  branches.  That  spasm  of  the 
larynx  was  not  the  only  cause  of  dyspnoea  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  introduction  of  a  tube  did  not  entirely  give  relief.  An 
aneurysm  of  slow  growth  had  formed  upon  the  aorta  at  a  point 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  great  vessels.  Therefore  the  radials 
were  unaflfected  and  the  pulses  remained  of  equal  size.  Tbe 
tumor  pressed  upon  the  left  bronchus  from  behind.  The  fact 
of  this  pressure  coming  from  behind  and  not  from  above  ac- 
counted for  the  absence  of  tracheal  plugging. 

The  general  condition  up  to  the  time  of  admission  had  been 
that  commonly  seen  in  patients  with  small  aneurysms  of  the 
transverse  arch.  There  was  some  dyspnoea  upon  exertion,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  active  life. 
On  the  day  of  admission  some  violent  change  had  occurred  in 
the  throat  and  urgent  laryngeal  dyspnoea  had  been  the  result. 
There  had  probably  been  a  rupture  of  the  aneurysm  and  a  sud- 
den gush  into  the  post-mediastinum,  which,  by  pressure  upon  the 
vagus  and  its  recurrent  branch  and  by  the  hsemorrhagic  infiltra- 
tion of  their  fibers,  set  up  the  laryngeal  spasm.  This  condition 
had  lasted  probably  during  all  tbe  time  of  the  patient's  residence 
in  hospital,  when  a  second  haemorrhage  occurred  which  caused 
the  fatal  syncope. 

Dr.  Major  briefly  referred  to  the  laryngeal  condition  and  to 
a  few  points  of  interest  in  the  diagnosis.  At  the  laryngoscopic 
examination  shortly  after  the  patient's  admission  to  the  hospital 
he  had  observed  abductor  paralysis  of  the  left  side  with  inter- 
mittent spasmodic  movements  of  the  right  vocal  cord.  The 
larynx  was  situated  deeply  in  the  neck  and  was  stationary. 
There  was  no  suprasternal  depression  and  no  retraction  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  chest  muscles  were  not  actively  engaged,  but 
the  abdominal  walls  were  undergoing  violent  contraction,  par- 
ticularly on  expiration.  The  voice  and  cough  were  of  an  as- 
thenic nature.  Vagus  pressure  was  diagnosticated,  and  subse- 
quently confirmed  post  mortem.  Tracheotomy  was  not  enter- 
tained, as  intubation  afforded  little  or  no  relief,  and  the  other 
laryngeal  signsdid  not  particularly  refer  to  laryngeal  obstruction. 

Dr.  Mii.i.s  stated  that  with  a  large  aneurysm  it  was  possible 
to  understand  that  the  blood  might  circulate  imperfectly,  a  con- 
siderable ])ortion  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  aortic  arch  being 
lost,  hence  congestions,  and,  as  a  consequence,  dyspncea,  owing 
to  imperfect  aeration  of  tho  blood.  Experimental  section  of 
the  vagi  had  been  shown  by  several  observers  to  lead  to  cardiac 
degenerations.  Members  of  the  association  would  remember  a 
paper  he  had  read  jointly  with  Dr.  Workman,  in  which  the  in- 
vestigations of  Fantoni  and  Lustig  more  especially  had  been  re- 
ported, with  some  rellectious  on  tho  same  in  the  light  of  his  own 
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researches.  That  the  pressure  of  an  aneurysm  might  lead  to  botli 
spasm  and  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  was  clear  enouglj. 
Did  it  also  lead  to  degeneration  of  the  vagus  fibers  and  tlieir  cor- 
responding cerebral  cells  with  widespread  effects  in  the  organs 
to  which  the  nerve  is  distributed  ?  This  question  required  lor 
its  solution  careful  microscopic  examinations.  In  addition  to 
the  cardiac  effects,  it  had  now  been  rendered  reasonably  certain 
that  the  pulmonitis  following  experimental  sections  of  both  vagi 
nerves  was  due  to  purely  trophic  effects — i.  e..  the  nutrition  be- 
came disordered,  and,  as  he  understood  inflammation,  it  was  sim- 
ply deranged  nutrition,  a  remark  which  applied  to  all  diseases, 
though  the  term  metabolism  appeared  more  suitable  than  nutri- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  the  adductors  and  abductors  of  the  larynx  be- 
came affected  and  restored  in  a  different  order  was  bnt  another 
example  of  the  functional  individuality  of  muscles  and  nerve 
fibers,  even  when  the  latter  ran  in  the  same  nerve  stem  for  a 
greater  or  smaller  portion  of  their  course. 


§ook  ^ottces. 


A  Hand-iook  o/  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Histology.  With 
an  Introductory  Section  on  Post-mortem  Examinations  and 
the  Methods  of  preserving  and  examining  Diseased  Tissues. 
By  Francis  Delafield,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Practical  Medicine,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York,  and  T.  Mitchell  Pbudden.  M.  D.,  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeon-^,  New  York.  Third  Edition.  Illus- 
trated by  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-four  Wood  Engravings 
printed  in  Black  and  Colors.  New  York :  William  Wood  <fc 
Co.,  1889.     Pp.  xv-609. 

The  third  edition  of  this  text-book,  already  well  known  to 
the  medical  professinn  of  this  country,  appears  in  a  consid- 
erably improved  form.  The  illustrations  have  been  increased 
in  number,  and  many  of  them,  especially  those  dealing  with 
bacteria,  have  been  printed  in  colors.  The  text  dealing  with 
bacteriological  questions  has  been  changed  so  as  to  express  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  recent  investigations.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  in  view  of  the  immense  importance  of  these  ques- 
tions, more  space  has  not  been  allotted  to  them. 

Some  new  matter  has  been  introduced,  although  this  is  not 
large  in  amount,  and  numerous  chauaes  have  been  made  in  the 
old  text.  We  note  with  much  approval  that  the  parenchyma- 
tous degenerations  for  the  most  part  have  been  placed  under 
the  head  of  degeneration  and  not  under  that  of  inflammation, 
as  was  formerly  the  ca.-e. 

The  book  is  an  excellent  one,  one  of  the  very  best  printed 
in  Enghsh,  and  we  would  heartily  commend  it  to  students  and 
practitioners  of  medicine. 

DUeaseg  of  the  Eye.  A  Practical  Treatise  for  Students  of  Oi)h- 
thalmology.  By  George  A.  Berry,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Ed.. 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  etc.  With 
Colored  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings.  Philadel- 
phia: Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1889.  Pp.  xvii-eTO.  [Price, 
$7.50.] 

This  is  an  excellent  practical  work  not  only  for  students  but 
for  practitioners  of  ophthalmology.  The  author  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  he  has  given  little  space  to  pathological  anatomy, 
because  he  believes  that  any  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  eye  diseases  tends  to  divert  attention  from 


their  clinical  aspect.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  this  position  and  to  wish  that  ophthalmologists  were  more  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  pathology  of  the  diseases  which  come 
under  their  notice,  and  that  more  space  were  accorded  to  it  in 
works  upon  diseases  of  the  eye.  But  the  book  now  under  con- 
sideration is  written  from  a  purely  clinical  standpoint  and  is 
written  well.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  dis- 
eases, the  remainder  to  refraction,  the  ocular  muscles,  and  op- 
erations. 

The  lite-like  portraits  of  various  conditions  of  the  eye  which 
are  presented  by  the  admirably  executed  colored  illustrations  are 
of  infinite  value  forthe  recognition  of  disease.  The  most  graphic 
word  picture  assisted  by  a  fine  engraving  fails  to  convey  to  the 
mind  so  accurate  a  conception  of  the  appearance  produced  as 
these  masterly  ret>resentations. 

Altogether  the  work  is  a  good  one,  which  we  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  to  all  practitioners  who  wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  subject. 

Emergency  Notes.     What  to  do  in  Accidents  and  Sudden  Illness 
until  the  Doctor  comes.    By  Glentwoeth  R.  Butler,  A.M., 
M.  D  ,  etc.     With  Eighteen    Original    Illustrations.     New 
York :  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  1889.     Pp.  9  to  102. 
This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  multitude  of  small  books 

purporting  to  instruct  the  laity  regarding  medical  and  surgical 

emergencies.     It  is  written  in  a  pleasant  style  and  contains  the 

usual  amount  of  information. 

A  Manual  of  Obstetrics.  By  A.  F.  A.  King,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Columbian  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  etc. 
With  One  Hundred  and  Forty-one  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition.  Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1889.  Pp. 
xxiv-25  to  431.     [Price,  $2.50.] 

The  author  frankly  states  that  the  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
present  in  an  easily  intelligible  form  the  groundwork  of  obstet- 
ric science,  based  upon  the  researches  of  recent  investigators — 
such  as  Leishman,  Playfair,  and  Lusk.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  excellent  illustrations,  a  good  index,  and  a  synop- 
sis of  chapters.  The  work  is  largely  in  paragraph  form  with 
introductory  titles,  and  is  a  most  time-saving  reference  manual 
—  one  that  recommends  itself  to  the  painstaking  student  and 
busy  practitioner. 

BOOKS   AND    PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  its  Accessory  Cavities.  By 
Greville  Maodonald,  M.  D.  (Lond.),  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Dis- 
eases of  the  Throat.  London  and  New  York:  Maemillan  &  Co.,  1890. 
Pp.  xvi-:<62.     [Price,  $3.1 

Flushing  and  Blushing :  their  Pathologj'  and  Treatment.  By  Harry 
Campbell,  M.  D.,  B.  S.  (Lond.),  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, London,  etc.     London:  H.  K.  Lewis,  1890.     Pp.  x-3  to  270. 

A  Manual  of  Anatomy  lor  Senior  Students.  By  Edmund  Owen, 
M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  etc.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  London  and  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  viii-526.     [Price,  $3.50.] 

Address  on  State  Medicine.  By  Alfred  L.  Carroll,  M.  D.,  of  New 
York.  (Delivered  at  the  Forty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Americas 
Medical  Association.)  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.] 

A  Study  of  Cerebral  Pal.sies  ef  Early  Life,  based  upon  an  Analysis 
of  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Cases.  By  B.  Sachs,  M.  D.,  and  F.  Peter- 
son, M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Dig- 
ease.] 
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A  Treatise  on  Neuralgia.  By  E.  P.  Hurd,  M.  D.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Detroit :  George  S.  Davis,  1890,  Pp.  153.  [Tlie  Physician's  Leisure 
Library.] 

Twenty  Consecutive  Cases  of  Abdominal  Section.  By  L.  S.  Mc- 
Murtry,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  [Reprinted  from  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynaecological  Association.] 

Salpingo-oophorectomy  and  its  Results.  By  H.  J.  Boldt,  M.  D., 
New  York.     [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  Record  ] 

The  Treatment  of  Posterior  Displacements  of  the  Uterus,  By  H, 
J.  Boldt,  M.  D.,  New  York.  [Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.] 

Spinal  Irritation  and  some  Points  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Affections 
that  may  be  mistaken  for  it.  By  J.  T.  Eskridge,  M.  D.,  Denver,  Col. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Alienist  and  Neurologist.] 

Abscess  of  the  Brain — Operation — Death  on  the  Ninth  Day.  By  J, 
T,  Eskridge,  M,  D,  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Men- 
tal Disease.] 

The  Arrest  and  Partial  Resorption  of  Immature  Cataract,  with  Res- 
toration of  Reading-Power.  By  Richard  Kalish,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  [Re-, 
printed  from  the  Medical  Record,] 

In  Memoriam,  David  Clark  Cocks,  M.  0,  By  Malcolm  McLean 
M.  D. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health 
for  the  Year  ending  November  30,  1889,  with  the  Registration  Report 
for  1888,  relating  to  Births,  Marriages,  Deaths,  and  Divorces. 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Pliil.idelphia. 
Part  I,  January-March,  1890. 

Furunkulose  bei  Diabetes  Insipidus.  Von  J.  Lowinsky,  Cand.  med. 
[Sonder-Abdruck  aus  dem  Centralblatt  fiir  klinisehe  Medicin.] 

Terminologia  Medica  Polyglotta.  A  Concise  International  Diction- 
ary of  Medical  Terms.  Compiled  by  Theodore  Maxwell,  M.  D.  Camb., 
B.  Sc.  Lend.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Edin.  With  the  Assistance  of  Dr.  E.  de  La 
Harpe,  Lausanne ;  Dr.  Rafael  Hernandez  y  Barrios,  Vallecus ;  E.  M. 
Holmes,  F.  L.  S.,  London  ;  Dr.  Kamocki,  Warsaw ;  Dr.  J.  Mommsen, 
Kaiserslautern ;  Dr.  F.  Reiche,  London ;  Dr.  A.  Rubino,  Naples ;  J. 
Bland  Sutton,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  London ;  and  Dr.  St.  Zaleski,  University  of 
Tomsk.  London:  J.  &  A.  Churchill.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son, 
&  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  xiv-469. 
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DISEASES   OF   THE   SKIN. 
By  GEORGE  THOMAS  JACKSON,  M.  D. 

Depilatory  Powders, — Dr.  Clasen  (Monatshft.  f.  prakt.  Dermat., 
1889,  ix,  541)  answers  an  inquirer  in  regard  to  depilatory  powders.  As 
to  the  aulpholiydrate  of  sodium,  he  says  that,  used  as  a  paste,  one  part 
to  eight  of  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  for  a  very  short  time,  it  acts 
well.  But  it  deteriorates  very  rapidly  and  is  dangerous  to  give  to  a 
patient,  as  it  is  quite  capable  of  producing  scars.  The  sulphide  of  ba- 
rium is  a  safer  powder  for  the  purpose.  It  may  be  used  by  mixing  fifty 
parts  of  it  with  twenty-tive  parts  each  of  starch  and  oxide  of  zinc. 
This  is  mixed  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  soft  paste  and  spread  upon 
the  face.     After  ton  minutes  it  is  scraped  olT  and  leaves  a  snuioth  skin. 

Some  Uses  of  tbe  Faquelin  Cautery  in  Dermatological  Practice  of 
a  rather  Unusual  Sort  are  spoken  of  by  Unna  (Monatshft.  f.  p.  Derm., 
1889,  No,  9,  p.  4.'il),  In  chronic,  thickened  eczema  of  the  anus  and 
genital  regions  that  resists  all  other  methods  of  treatment  and  itches 
in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  if  the  patient  is  anajsthetized  and  the  eczem- 
atous  places  burned  to  the  second  degree,  and  then  the  wound  dressed 
properly,  recovery  will  result  in  a  couple  of  weeks  in  not  a  few  cases. 
Likewise  in  leucoplakia  oris,  touching  all  the  diseased  parts  with  the 
Paquelin  cautery,  and  burning  out  the  rhagades,  with  the  after-treatment 
•by  means  of  a  mouth  wash  of  four-per-cent,  of  borax  in  equal  parts  of 
distilled  water  and  peppermint  water,  will  speedily  effect  a  cure.  The 
wash  must  be  used  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  with  two-hour  intervals. 


Careful  burning  of  angeioma  oris,  beginning  at  the  periphery,  is  a  pro- 
cedure that  is  safer  and  more  efficacious  than  any  other. 

Pigment  Formation  in  the  Negro's  Skin. — Dr.  Morison,  of  Balti- 
more (Monatshft.  f.  p.  Dermat.,  1889,  ix,  485),  mentions  the  opinion  of 
a  number  of  leading  histologists  that  the  negro  is  bom  quite  white 
and  acquires  his  color  subsequent  to  birth.  He  then  refutes  it  by  the 
testimony  of  several  physicians  of  Baltimore,  engaged  more  or  less  in 
midwifery  practice  among  the  negroes,  and  by  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  sections  of  skin  taken  from  the  foetal  negro's  skin.  The  medi- 
cal testimony  shows  that  the  negro  baby  is  bom  black.  Microscopically 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  pigment  in  the  negro's  skin,  not 
only  at  birth,  l)ut  for  a  month  at  least  before  birth. 

The  £tiology  and  Treatment  of  Acne  is  the  theme  upon  which  Dr, 
Barth^lemy,  of  Paris,  spoke  during  the  session  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilis  recently  held  in  that  city  (Mo- 
natshft, f,  p.  Derm,,  1889,  No.  9,  p.  406).  He  offers  the  following  six 
theses:  1.  The  presence  of  acne  on  the  face  should  always  suggest  to 
the  physician  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  stomach,  either 
dyspepsia  or  dilatation  of  the  organ,  which  must  be  overcome  before 
the  acne  can  be  cured.  2.  The  dyspepsia  prepares  the  soil  for  the 
growth  of  the  seed  that  produces  the  acne,  such  seed  always  requiring 
a  seborrhceal  soil  for  its  growth.  The  seborrhcea  is  caused  by  the 
elimination  through  the  glands  of  the  skin  of  the  products  of  imper- 
fect digestion,  3,  The  acne  itself  is  due  to  the  deposit  upon  the  sebor- 
rhceal skin  of  germs  contained  in  the  air,  4.  Acne  is  contagious  and 
self-inoculable,  and  therefore  probably  parasitic.  6.  If  a  person  once 
has  acne  it  would  seem  that  the  acne  germ  continues  constantly  upon 
the  skin,  and,  though  it  may  remain  latent  for  a  time,  it  is  apt  at  any 
moment  to  become  active.  6.  The  treatment  should  consist  in  surgical 
procedures  for  the  individual  lesions,  and  of  antisepsis  of  the  skin, 
stomach,  and  intestines.  In  dilatation  of  the  stomach  he  would  find 
the  predisposing  cause  of  acne.  The  pure  form  of  acne  is  a  miliary 
papule,  which  is  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin  and  but 
slightly  colored.  After  lasting  three  to  six  weeks  the  papules  dry  up 
and  disappear  and  leave  no  trace  of  themselves.  But  the  acne  lesion  is 
subject  to  invasion  by  various  cocci,  aud  then  the  picture  is  changed  to 
what  we  usually  see  in  acne. 

The  Treatment  of  Acne  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Knapp  in  the  Provin- 
cial Medical  Journal  for  December  2,  1889.  He  believes  that  the  dis- 
ease is  mostly  due  to  sexual  hypersemia,  and  to  reduce  this  he  recom- 
mends vigorous  exercise,  a  daily  cold  bath  in  the  morning,  a  diet  con- 
taining but  little  animal  food  aud  no  cooked  fats  or  pastries,  and  a  good 
deal  of  whole-meal  bread  and  porridge  if  there  is  constipation.  Inhala- 
tions of  oxygen  or  drinking  oxygen-water  is  beneficial.  Peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen in  doses  of  fifteen  minims  to  a  drachm  is  commended.  Chlorate  of 
potassium,  five  grains,  with  resin  of  guaiac.  made  into  a  lozenge,  renders 
good  service.  A  small  amount  of  beer  or  light  wines  is  to  be  prescribed. 
Local  treatment  is  of  slight  benefit.     Sulphur  is  most  to  be  relied  on. 

Seborrhceal  Affections. — Under  this  title  Dr.  Brooke,  of  Manches- 
ter, subjects  Unna's  "  seborrlxeal  eczema  "  to  a  critical  study  (Monatshft. 
f.  p.  Dermat.,  1889,  ix,  553).  His  attention  having  been  directed  to 
seborrhceal  diseases  of  the  skin,  he  has  been  surprised  at  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence.  He  does  not  accept  the  designation  of  eczema  sebor- 
rhoicum  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  used  to  indicate  a  seborrhcea  to 
which  an  eczema  has  joined  itself.  He  objects  to  the  use  of  the  term 
as  Unna  applies  it  to  those  cases  of  noninflammatory  scaling  of  the 
skin,  or  to  those  of  seborrhcea  corporis  occurring  either  as  scaly  patches 
or  as  psoriasis-like  rings  and  segments  of  circles.  Slost  cases  of  sebor- 
rhcea exist,  it  may  be  for  years,  without  iniiltration  of  the  skin  or  any 
sort  of  acute  symptoms  excepting  a  passing  hyperoemia.  Many  cases 
spread  slowly  without  any  tendency  to  vesicular  formation  or  itching, 
even  though  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  dermatitis.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  a  very  small  amount  of  seborrluea  an  intense  eczema  may  be 
added,  whose  extent  aud  degree  stand  in  no  proper  relation  to  the 
amount  of  the  seborrluva.  The  author  believes  that  seborrhcea  is  of 
purely  local  origin,  and  that  the  primary  cause  is  a  par.tsito,  which  is 
yet  to  be  found.  He  erects  his  theory  of  the  cause  of  seborrhcea  in 
rings  by  piling  one  parasite  upon  another — that  is,  he  supposes  that  to 
the  parasite  of  ordinary  seborrhoea  another  more  "  aggressive  mici'O- 
organism  "  is  added.     [The  whole  article  is  well  worth  reading,  as  it 
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gives  a  full  account  of  the  various  forms  iu  which  seborrhcea  may  pre- 
sent itself.] 

Uarfinate  Desquamative  Eczema  of  the  Tongue  is  the  name  given 
by  Besnier  (Jour,  de  med.,  1889,  Ix,  602)  to  an  affection  of  the  organ  in 
which  it  is  covered  by  a  whitish  coat,  marking  out  the  papillae  more 
prominently  than  usual.  At  many  places  at  the  edges  or  upon  the  up- 
per face  of  the  tongue  the  papillary  plane  is  broken  by  rosy-red  spaces, 
at  tlie  center  of  whichsome  papilla;,  from  which  the  white  coat  has  been 
removed,  emerge,  and  its  edge  is  sharply  defined  by  being  somewhat 
raised  and  of  a  more  distinct  red.  The  veins  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
tongue  are  prominent.  Besnier  regards  the  disease  as  analogous  to  ec- 
zema seborrhoicum  of  the  liody,  which  is  often  present  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  scalp  or  trunk.  The  part  is  somewhat  painful  to  the  touch. 
The  treatment  is  by  aiteution  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient, 
together  with  very  frequently  repeated  washing  out  of  the  mouth  with 
a  feebly  alkaline  water,  and  the  application  of  a  five-per-cent.  ointment 
of  boric  acid  in  vaseline. 

Accidents  arising  from  the  Suppression  of  Eczematous  Eruptions. — 
Dr.  Brooke,  of  Manchester,  believes  that  dermatologists  of  the  present 
day  make  a  mistake  iu  ridiculing  the  possibility  of  doing  harm  by  cur- 
ing an  eruption  upon  the  skin  (Med.  Chron.,  December,  1889).  In- 
stances in  which  internal  maladies  grow  better  and  worse,  according  to 
an  eczema  appearing  or  disappearing,  are  few,  but  not  so  very  rare.  In 
most  cases  it  is  the  lungs  that  are  affected,  either  a  bronchitis  or  an 
asthma  developing.  A  number  of  cases  are  given  occurring  in  the 
practice  of  various  physicians.  The  action  is  metastatic,  depending 
upon  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient. 

Concerning  Lichens. — Whenever  Kaposi  writes  it  is  worth  while  for 
us  to  read.  He  now  (Archiv  f.  Derm.  u.  Syph.,  1889,  xxi,  743)  gives 
his  views  concerning  lichens,  and  tells  us  that  there  are  only  two  dis- 
eases worthy  to  be  called  by  this  name — namely,  lichen  ruber  and  lichen 
scrofulosorum.  He  regards  lichen  planus  as  only  a  form  of  lichen 
ruber,  and  affirms  that  he  was  the  first  one  to  use  the  term  lichen 
ruber  acuminatus  as  applied  to  the  disease  lichen  ruber  that  Hebra  first 
described,  and  to  declare  that  lichen  planus  was  identical  with  lichen 
ruber.  Of  the  two  varieties,  the  acuminate  is  by  far  the  rarest. 
The  pityriasis  rubra  pilaris  of  the  French,  and  especially  of  Besnier, 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  pityriasis  rubra  of  Hebra,  but  is 
identical  with  lichen  ruber  acuminatus,  both  clinically  and  anatomically. 
As  to  the  difference  in  mortality,  he  would  say  that  Hebra'S  prognosis 
was  now  too  grave,  as  under  arsenic  some  of  the  patients  with  lichen 
ruber  recovered.  So  long  as  the  disease  is  not  universal  and  the  pap- 
ules are  still  distinct,  the  period  of  marasmus  and  danger  to  life  is  not 
near.  While  the  diagnosis  of  lichen  ruber  from  keratosis  foUicularis  is 
easy,  there  is  often  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  certain  forms  of 
keratosis,  such  as  the  congenital  ichthyosis  of  the  trunk  and  extremi- 
ties, or  of  the  palms  and  soles ;  and  the  acquired  keratosis  which  de- 
velops with  grouped  papules  on  the  dorsal  phalanges,  and  callosities 
on  the  palms  and  soles.  As  to  the  identity  of  lichen  planus  with  lichen 
ruber  acuminatus,  he  again  affirms  that  he  has  seen  the  two  forms  pres- 
ent at  the  same  time  upon  the  same  body,  that  under  arsenic  the 
acuminate  lesion  will  change  into  the  plane  lesion,  and  that  they  are 
identical  in  histology,  course,  and  action  under  treatment.  Lichen 
scrofulosorum  has  nothing  in  common  with  lichen  ruber.  The  pap- 
ules here  are  due  to  an  inflammatory  cell  infiltration  about  the  peri- 
glandular blood-vessels  and  those  of  the  circum  follicular  papilUe,  pro- 
ducing a  heaping  up  and  deficient  steatization  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
sebaceous  glands,  as  a  further  consequence  of  which  acne  cachecticorum 
occurs.  The  papules  are  seated  by  preference  on  the  trunk  and  abdo- 
men, in  groups  and  conglomerations.  They  are  flat,  indolent,  and  pale 
under  pressure,  and  have  an  epidermic  scale  or  a  pustule  in  the  middle. 
When  they  disappear  they  leave  either  no  trace  or  a  cicatricial  dimple. 
The  patches  may  become  serpiginous.  The  patients  show  other  signs  of 
scrofula,  and  recover  under  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Erythema  Nodostim  due  to  Malaria. — Dr.  Moncorvo,  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  reports  (Rev.  mens,  des  mal.  de  I'enfance,  December,  1889) 
two  cases  of  erythema  nodosum  occurring  with  acute  malaria  and  yield- 
ing to  quinine.  Both  cases  were  in  children,  and  in  one  the  eruption 
occurred  upon  the  face.  Most  of  thecases  of  this  disease  in  children 
have  occurred  between  the  second  and  fifth  year,  and  in  girls.     The 


eruption  presents  the  usual  characteristics  of  erythema,  excepting  that 
the  lesions  are  rather  of  the  size  of  tubercles  than  of  nodes.  The  diag- 
nosis is  made  by  the  occurrence  of  one  or  more  attacks  of  chills  and 
fever,  by  the  eruption  getting  better  and  worse  with  the  course  of  the 
malarial  disease,  by  the  absence  of  any  other  state  of  the  constitution 
known  to  accompany  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  and  by  its  prompt 
disappearance  under  quinine. 

A  Eemarkable  Case  of  Pemphigus  is  reported  by  Mosler,  of  Greifs- 
wald  (Deutsch.  med.  Wochschrft.,  1890,  No.  1),  in  which  the  disease  ap- 
parently began  in  the  mouth.  The  blebs  appeared  in  the  mouth  and 
pharynx  some  three  years  before  the  integument  was  invaded.  The 
disease  proved  fatal. 

Zoster  as  an  Epidemic. — In  the  Med.-chir.  Ctrlbl.  for  Nov.  22, 1889, 
Kaposi  concludes  a  study  of  zoster  as  an  epidemic.  He  believes  it  to 
be  an  infectious  disease,  because  it  is  prone  to  occur  in  little  groups  of 
cases  specially  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  spring  and  fall — sea- 
sons that  are  specially  favorable  to  the  development  of  germs  ;  because 
the  fact  that  it  occurs,  as  a  rule,  but  once  iu  an  individual  is  the  same 
as  obtains  in  other  infectious  diseases ;  and  because  of  its  analogy  to 
other  infectious  diseases.  As  they  appear  in  epidemics  of  varying  in- 
tensity, so  does  zoster.  In  some  epidemics  nearly  all  the  cases  are 
abortive.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  why,  if  the  disease  is  due  to  a 
systemic  poison,  it  should  declare  itself  as  so  localized  a  disease.  But 
we  know  that  zoster  does  occur  as  the  result  of  carbonic-acid  gas  and 
of  arsenical  poisoning. 

In  the  Lyon  medical  for  Dec.  1,  1889,  Gauthier,  of  CharoUes,  takes 
up  the  same  theme,  and  reports  a  series  of  cases  occurring  epidem- 
ically. With  true  French  instinct  he  seeks  out  a  diathetic  substra- 
tum for  the  disease,  and  finds  that  three  quarters  of  his  cases  are  ar- 
thritic. His  theory  of  the  disease  is  that  an  unknown  germ,  with  a 
selective  affinity  for  a  spinal  ganglion,  gains  entrance  to  the  system  and, 
in  an  arthritic  subject  who  already  is  predisposed  to  peripheral  neuritis, 
sets  up  that  disease  called  zoster. 

J.  G.  Blake,  of  Birmingham,  reports  (Birmingham  Med.  Rev.,  De- 
cember, 1889)  a  case  of  zoster  occurring  along  the  leg,  ankle,  and  dorsal 
and  plantar  surfaces  of  the  foot — a  very  unusual  location  for  this  dis- 
ease. At  the  time  there  was  "  an  epidemic  of  zoster  in  Birmingham." 
The  symptoms  complained  of  were  those  of  sciatica. 

Herpes  MeustruaJis  is  the  term  given  by  Dr.  Bergh,  of  Copenhagen 
(Monatshft.  f.  p.  Derm.,  1890,  x,  1),  to  that  form  of  herpes  to  which  the 
name  of  herpes  progenitalis  is  usually  applied.  He  is  surprised  at  the 
very  slight  mention  the  gynaecologists  make  of  this  disease,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  dermatologists.  In  the  author's  hospital  practice  it  was  found 
in  two  and  six  tenths  per  cent,  of  all  the  prostitutes.  Its  usual  seat  is 
the  vulva ;  it  is  commonly  unilateral,  though  it  may  be  bilateral  or  even 
median.  The  labia  majora  are  most  often  affected  (eighty  per  cent.) ; 
then  the  labia  minora,  the  ano-genital  region,  the  clitoris,  and  the 
vestibule.  The  last  two  parts  are  very  seldom  affected.  It  has  been 
met  with  upon  the  cervix  uteri  and  the  walls  of  the  vagina.  Herpes 
facialis  may  appear  coincidently.  In  prostitutes  the  herpetic  lesion 
affords  a  good  site  for  syphilitic  infection.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  neuro- 
pathic nature,  depending  upon  the  local  irritation  of  a  nerve  mounting 
up  to  the  origin  of  the  nerve,  and  being  reflected  along  the  trophic  and 
vaso-motor  nerves  to  find  expression  as  a  herpetic  outbreak.  It  is  the 
most  frequent  "  menstrual  eruption."  According  to  the  author's  expe- 
rience, more  than  seventy-three  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  genital 
herpes  occur  in  menstruating  women,  and  it  is  very  prone  to  return 
with  every  menstrual  period.  But,  while  menstruation  is  the  common- 
est cause  of  herpes,  it  may  come  after  every  cohabitation,  or  follow 
manustupration  or  some  operation  upon  the  genitals.  It  is  therefore  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  disease  of  professional  prostitutes,  but  as  a  fore- 
runner or  accompaniment  of  menstruation,  which  is  apparently  more 
frequently  met  with  in  sensual  and  neurasthenic  women  than  iu 
others. 

Hycosis  Fungoides. — Dr.  Ledermann,  of  Breslau,  has  made  a  new 
study  of  this  disease  (Archiv  f.  Derm,  und  Syph.,  1889,  xxi,  683),  hop- 
ing to  determine  to  which  class  of  tumors  it  belongs.  As  neither  the 
lymphatics  nor  the  lymphatic  glands  were  implicated,  nor  was  there  any 
sign  of  leucocytosis  in  the  blood,  he  throws  out  the  possibility  of  their 
being  lymphadenomas.     He  rejects  the  possibility  of  sarcoma  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  clinical  liistory  and  histological  characteristics  of  the 
growths.  He  finally  concludes  that  they  are  chronic  inflairimatory  pro- 
cesses of  parasitic  origin,  like  leprosy,  rhinoscleroma,  and  other  similar 
diseases,  even  though  thus  far  he  has  been  unable  to  find  the  parasite. 
Their  appearance  in  circles  and  their  serpiginous  arrangement  point  to 
this  conclusion. 

The  Treatment  of  Ein^orm  of  the  Scalp. — Unna,  of  Hamlmrg  (Mo- 
natshft.  f.  p.  Dermat.,  1889,  i.x,  64.3),  is  surprised  at  the  slowness  with 
which  the  English  and  J'rench  physicians  effect  a  cure  of  their  ring- 
worm cases.  To  him  the  matter  is  very  simple,  and  he  scarcely  ever 
fails  to  cure  a  case  within  five  weeks.  This  is  truly  good  news,  and 
this  is  the  way  that  the  cure  is  done  :  AU  the  hair  is  cut  off  short  from 
the  head.  Then  a  stripe  of  zinc-glue  (Zinkleim)  is  drawn  along  the  line 
of  the  hair  all  around  the  head.  All  inside  of  this  boundary-line  is 
painted  with  a  five-  to  ten-per-cent.  chrysarobin  ointment,  or  one  com- 
posed of  chrysarobin,  twenty-five  grains ;  salicylic  acid,  ten  grains ;  ich- 
thyol,  twenty-five  grains ;  and  simple  ointment,  one  ounce.  An  impervious 
cap  of  gutta-percha  tissue  is  fitted  over  the  head  so  as  to  come  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  band  of  glue,  its  edge  covered  in  with  the  Zinklmn, 
and  a  mull  bandage.  Over  all  comes  a  close-fitting  flannel  cap  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  place  by  bands  sewed  on  to  it.  The  bandage  and 
dressing  are  to  be  changed  every  tweuty-four  hours.  This  method  of 
dressing  prevents  the  chrysarobin  from  getting  into  the  eyes,  and  abso- 
lutely takes  away  all  danger  of  spreading  contagion,  so  that  the  child 
can  go  to  school.  After  three  days  the  chrysarobin  is  washed  off  and 
a  five-per-cent.  ichthyol  or  sulphur  ointment  substituted  for  it.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  the  whole  head  is  to  be  oiled  and  washed  with  soap  and 
water.  The  process  is  to  be  repeated  every  week  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  Before  the  treatment  is  begun,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
each  new  course,  a  number  of  hairs  are  to  be  pulled  and  cultivated  ac- 
cording to  bacteriological  methods  in  order  to  show  the  progress  of  the 
case.  Week  by  week  the  spore  formation  will  be  seen  to  be  lessened 
to  the  final  cure. 

The  Treatment  of  Ringworm. — Hydronaphthol  is  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Dockrell,  of  London,  as  a  specific  in  ringworm  (Lancet,  1889,  ii, 
1110).  He  says  that  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment  to  be  more  active 
than  bichloride  of  mercury  as  a  parasiticide,  and,  as  it  is  at  the  same  time 
non-poisonous  and  non-irritant,  it  is  an  ideal  remedy  for  ringworm.  He 
uses  the  hydronaphthol  plaster  of  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  strength,  as 
that  serves  at  once  to  limit  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  causes  pene- 
tration of  the  remedy.  His  method  is  to  shave  the  head,  and  wash  it 
with  a  five-per-cent.  hydronaphthol  soap  and  very  hot  water ;  then  dry 
the  scalp  and  apply  the  ten-per-cent.  plaster  in  narrow  strips  overlap- 
ping each  other  at  the  edges  and  going  beyond  the  diseased  area.  Out- 
side of  all  he  applies  a  ten-per-cent.  melted  hydronaphthol  jelly  so  as  to 
shut  out  the  oxygen.  At  the  end  of  four  days  he  removes  the  plaster 
and  repeats  the  previous  processes,  using  a  twenty-per-cent.  plaster  for 
one  week.  Then  he  repeats  the  processes  and  applies  a  ten-per-cent, 
plaster  for  ten  days,  when  the  disease  will  be  found  cured.  During  the 
treatment  he  applies  a  five-per-cent.  hydronajilithol  ointment  to  the  un- 
affected parts. 
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The  Arrogance  of  Quackery.— The  Western  Druggist  for  March 
15th  says  that  "  the  audacity  of  the  quack  under  the  quasi-protection 
of  a  free  government  "  is  a  political  force  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  As  applied  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  it  is  said  to  have  forced  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Ranch  from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  through  the 
demands  made  upon  the  Legislature  of  that  State  by  the  venal  rurii) 
press,  which  subsists  on  (piack  advertisements.  The  quack  influencr 
dominates  the  law-givers  and  threatens  to  nullify  the  work  of  the  health 
authorities  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  For  ten  years  Dr.  Ranch 
has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  fraudulent  diploma  mills,  of  the  ad- 
vertising nostrum  makers,  of  the  traveling  charlatans,  and,  finally,  of 
the  (|uack-fed  newspapers,  and  now  they  have  united  in  one  suprenu! 
effort  to  drive  him  out  of  official  position.     He  has  waged  unrelenting 


warfare  with  them ;  but  he  was  never  able  to  crush  them.     And  now 
they  seem  to  have  grown  stronger  than  he. 

In  Oregon  the  newspapers,  or  some  of  them,  have  raised  a  clamor 
against  the  State  Examining  Board  because  of  its  refusing  a  license  to 
an  advertising  quack  of  the  old  Buchanan  stamp,  and  the  latter  has 
been  induced  to  return  to  the  State  and  measure  swords  with  the  State 
board.  If  he  succeeds  in  his  contention,  he  will  be  enabled  to  continue 
to  practice  at  Portland,  and  that,  the  papers  rejoice  to  say,  will  be 
equivalent  to  S5(),i"in  annually  expended  in  their  advertising  columns. 
This,  from  their  stand-point,  is  worthy  of  an  effort.  But  these  papers 
never  stop  to  inquire  whence  these  dollars  must  ultimately  come — name- 
ly, from  the  pockets  of  the  suffering  public — nor  how  much  of  malprac- 
tice and  suffering  and  damage  must  incidentally  be  incurred  in  order 
that  the  quack  may  get  the  means  to  advertise  thus  lavishly.  The  au 
dacity  of  quacks  is  also  illustrated  by  a  recently  reported  trial  at  PiMe. 
burgh.  The  defendant,  one  of  the  "  no-cure-no-pay  "  species,  had,  it  is 
charged,  caused  the  death  of  a  man,  whose  widow  brought  suit  for 
damages.  He  entered  the  plea  that  he  could  not  be  held,  for  he  was 
"  no  doctor."  The  court  rightfully  resented  this  monstrous  plea  and 
committed  the  case  to  the  jury  to  pass  upon  the  facts. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  vikopurpott 
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ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  pubhcalton  under  the  head  of  "original 
coniributio7is  "  are  respectfullg  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  ahoays  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (S)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  {S^  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communicatioyi  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  p/rolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  ..Vo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asHug  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  pi-opcrly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  b^ng  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  conjidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  tts  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regidar  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  eotpected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet* 
ings  will  he  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  con.tidercd  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

AU  communications  intendid  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  ptdilishers. 

AU  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad' 
dressed  to  the  publishers. 
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